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PREFACE 

The  science  of  Comparative  Religion  is  still  so  young  that  information  on  many  matters  embraced  by  it 
has  not  found  its  way  as  yet  into  ordinary  encyclopaedias  ;  and  of  special  encyclopedias  or  dictionaries 
very  few  have  been  published.  The  great  Encyclopedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics,  edited  by  Dr.  James 
Hastings,  is  a  storehouse  of  learned  discussion  and  information,  but  its  size  places  it  as  a  household  work 
of  reference  beyond  the  roach  of  many  readers.  A  felt  gap  is  filled  very  usefully  by  the  handy  Dictionary 
of  Non-Clasgical  Mythology,  compiled  by  Marian  Edwardes  and  Lewis  Spence;  but,  as  its  title  indicates, 
much  of  the  new  raatorial  that  belongs  in  a  special  sense  to  the  domain  of  religion  is  excluded  necefisarily 

from  such  a  work. 

It  may  seem  a  bold  undertaking  to  seek,  a«  the  present  writer  ha*  done,  to  present  in  a  volume  of 
moderate  size  information  about  most  of  the  ancient  and  modem  religions,  ethnic  and  historical.  His 
excuse  must  be  that  cerUin  cravings  of  his  own  impelled  him  many  years  ago  to  set  out  upon  a  journey 
along  paths  which  at  that  time  had  not  been  trodden  much,  and  to  rea<l  more  widely  than  is  perhaps 
usual;  that  invitations  since  1898  to  contribute  articles  to  four  voluminous  encyclopaedias  have  formed 
an  A  B  C  habit  which  he  finds  it  difficult  to  throw  off;  and  that  a  work  such  as  he  haa  attempted  here  is 
as  a  matter  of  fact  really  needed.  In  any  case,  a  work  is  provided  which  covers  much  of  tiie  ground 
claimed  by  Comparative  Religion  and  is  capable  of  subsequent  expansion.  If  what  is  offered  proves 
acceptable,  new  material  may  be  added,  particularly  as  the  Science  develops. 

While  it  is  true  that  much  of  the  new  material  in  this  field  has  not  been  incorporated  a«  yet  in 
ordinary  encyclopedias,  it  is  true  also  that  to  matters  of  religion  with  which,  by  name  at  least,  readers 
have  become  very  familiar,  a  good  deal  of  space  has  been  given  already  in  such  works.  In  a  field  which 
18  so  vast,  therefore,  the  present  writer  ha«  preferred  often  to  concentrate  particularly  on  matters  which 
are  unfamiliar  and  on  headings  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  ordinary  encyclopiedias.  Many  of  the 
headings,  here  to  be  found,  have  never  found  a  place  as  yet,  he  believes,  in  any  other  encyclopedia. 
These  headings,  with  the  matter  included  under  them,  it  is  hoped  will  not  only  interest  the  general 
reader,  but  also  suggest  to  students,  as  they  have  suggested  to  the  writer,  subjects  for  special  research. 

The  writer  is  well  aware  that  there  is  much  more  to  be  said  about  many  of  the  subjects  treated,  and 
in  fact  has  himself  dealt  with  some  of  them  in  much  greater  detail  elsewhere.  For  example,  with 
NAME,  CHANGE  OF,  may  be  compared  his  article  on  "  The  Significance  of  Names  "  in  the  Journal  of  th^ 
Manchester  Egyptian  and  Oriental  Society  (No.  ix.,  1921,  pp.  21-37),  and  with  ASHES  and  OATH  his  articles 
ID  Hastings'   Enryclopadta  of  lieUgion  and  Ethics  (vol.  ii.,  1909,  pp.  112-114;  vol.  ix.,  1917,  pp.  436-438). 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA   OF   RELIGIONS 
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A  The  name  of  a  godde«8  In  Babylonian-Asayrian 
religion.  She  is  a  consort,  the  "  beloved  one,"  of  the 
min-deity,  Shamaah  iq.v.).  The  name  eeem«  to  mean 
"  lady  "  or  "  queen."       See  Moriie  Jartrow,  Rel. 

A  God  A.  Is  a  designation  used  by  anthropologists 
for  a  deity  depicted  In  the  M8S.  of  the  Mayan  Indiana  of 
Central  America.  His  frequent  appearance  In  the 
Dresden  Codex  and  in  the  Codex  Tro-oorteslanus  suggests 
that  he  wa«  a  god  of  great  Importance.  He  was  clearly 
a  god  of  death  and  hell,  corresponding  to  the  Aztec  god 
Mictlan.  His  insignia  include  bells  and  a  pair  of  cross- 
bones,  and  his  symbolical  bird  is  the  owl. 

AAH.  An  ancient  Egyptian  moon-god,  who  in  course 
of  time  was  merged  with  the  lunar  deity  Thoth.  His 
importa-nce  is  proved  by  such  names  &a  Ah-mes  ("  born 
of  Ah  " ;  ep.  Thoth-mes,  **  born  of  Thoth  "). 

AB.  The  fifth  month  of  the  Jewish  sacred  year.  The 
fifth  month  of  the  Babylonian  calendar  has  the  same 
name.  It  is  sacred  to  the  solar  deity,  Nin-gishzida.  See 
MorrlH  Jastrow.   Rel.  .        ,         . 

AB,  NINTH  DAY  OF.  A  Jewisli  fast-day  (cp. 
Zecliariah  H,  19),  intended  to  commemorate  the  destruc- 
tion of  tht'  two  Temples  (First,  586  B.C.;  Second,  A.D. 
70).  It  fails  about  the  beginning  of  August.  The  fa«t 
has  been  observed,  with  varying  degrees  of  strictness,  as 
a  day  of  deep  gloom.  In  early  times  no  enjoyment  what- 
ever'was  iH'rniitted  for  twenty-four  hours,  from  evening 
to  evening.  No  work  was  allowed,  only  sad  parts  of  the 
liaw  might  be  studied,  and  people  went  about  without 
.vho«^8  or  sandals.  Bathing  and  anointing  were  of  course 
forbidden.  See  the  Jeuish  Encycl.,  i.,  1901;  W.  O.  E. 
(><'sterlev  and  G.  H.   lk)X. 

AB,  FIFTEENTH  DAY  OF.  A  Jewi.sh  fe8ti\-al  in  the 
time  of  the  Second  Temple.  It  fell  about  the  lotli  of 
August.  On  this  <iay  the  riciv  and  r>oor  maidens  of 
JeniHalem,  roberl  in  white,  are  m\d  to  have  repaired  to 
the  vineyards  to  dan<v  with  the  young  men  and  to  give 
them  an  (>piK>rt  unity  of  choosing  a  bride.  The  Talmud 
gives  various  reasons  for  celebrating  the  day.  One  of 
th*mi  is  that  on  this  day  wood  was  collected  by  priests 
and  iHM)pl(^  for  sjicriticiel  use  tliroughout  the  year. 
JostMihus  mentions  (B.  J.  ii.  17,  (J)  a  Feast  of  Xylophory 
('•  Wood-bearing"),  placing  it  on  the  14th  Ab.  See  the 
Jexcish  Encycl.,  i.,  1901. 

ABACI'S.  A  designation  In  architecture  of  the  upper- 
most division  of  the  capital  of  a  column.  It  is  variously 
formed  or  moulded  in  the  different  orders  or  styles  of 
erchlttH«ture.      See  J.  H.  Parker.  GIohs. 

ABADDON.  Literally  "  (place  of)  destruction."  A 
term  useii  in  the  Wisdom-Literature  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (Job  2(5.  0;  Prov.  15.  11.  etc.)  as  the  equivalent  of 
Sheol,   the    under-world    of    the    Hebrews.      The    same 


Abbot 

word  means  "  perdition"  and  "  hell  "  in  later  Hebrew. 
The  term  occurs  also  In  the  New  Testament  (Rev.  9,  11), 
but  In  this  case  It  is  a  proper  name,  a  personification, 
Abaddon  being  a  king  or  angel  of  the  abyss,  whoae  Qre^ 
name  is  Apollyon   ("  Destroyer  ").      See  Encvd.  Bibl. 

ABBA.  An  Aramaic  word  meaning  "  father."  It  was 
used  by  Jesus  and  In  his  time  as  a  title  of  God  (so  in 
Mark  14,  36). 

ABBACOMITBS.  The  Abbacomites  or  Abbates  mllltes, 
count  abbots,  were  laymen  to  whom  abbacies  were 
assigned  for  pecuniary  pix^t.      See  Cath.  Diet. 

ABBATE.  A  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  who  has  not 
taken  full  orders,  but  has  received  the  tonsure. 

ABBATES  MILITES.  Lay  abbots  of  the  10th  century, 
wbo  appointed  deans  or  priors  to  administer  their  abbeys 
and  perform  the  spiritual  duties.  They  were  also  called 
Abba-comit6s. 

ABBE.  The  French  name  for  an  Abbot  (q.v.).  It  is 
often  used  in  France  and  Italy  in  a  more  general  way  as 
the  title  of  an  unbenifioed  prie^. 

ABBES  COMMENDATAIRES.  Abbots  who  were 
appointe<i  by  the  king  of  France,  and  received  one-third 
of  the  revenue  of  their  convents.  They  were  often  lay- 
men, noblemen's  sons  or  literary  men,  and  their  oflloe 
was  a  sinecure. 

ABBESS.  A  designation  of  tlie  superior  of  a  com- 
raunitv  of  nuns.  The  Abbess  corresponds  to  the  Abbot 
(Q.v.)^  but  the  office  is  not  so  ancient.  It  was  probably 
instituted  in  the  time  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  (c.  591). 
Generally,  only  a  professed  nun  could  be  elected,  and  the 
Council  of  Trent  fixed  the  age  at  not  less  than  forty 
v«^rs.  at  least  eight  years  of  which  must  have  been  spent 
in  a  wnvent.  Like  the  Abbot,  she  has  the  ring,  staff. 
and  abbatial  cross.  Sometimes  she  commands  the 
obedience  of  the  monks  of  a  related  monastery  (e.g.  In 
the  order  of  the  Brigittines  and  of  Fontevrault).  She 
often  possessed,  under  the  ordinary,  ecclesiastical 
I>atronage;  but  she  could  not  choose  confessors,  dismiss 
a  nun,  etc.     See  Cath.  Diet. 

AB  BETH  DIN.  Literally  "  father  of  the  house  of 
justice."  This,  according  to  tradition,  was  a  title  of 
the  vice-president  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrin,  the  Pre- 
sident of  which  was  called  Nasi  ("  prince  ").  It  seems 
more  likely,  however,  that  It  was  the  title  of  the  spiritual 
head  of  the  pe<H)le  and  so  of  the  Sanhedrin,  and  that 
Nasi  was  the  designation  of  the  more  secular  head  of 
the  people  (the  High-priest).  See  the  Jewish  Encycl., 
ix.,  1905,  under  "  Nasi";  W.  O.  E.  Oesterley  and  G.  H. 
liox.  ^    ^ 

ABBEY  A  monastic  community  governed  by  an 
Abbot.       See  ABBOT. 

ABBOT.      The  name  means  literally     father,     and  is 
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the  designation  of  the  head  of  a  religious  community  of 
men.  Another  name  for  tiie  same  oflEkdal  is  Prior,  Rector, 
or  Guardian.  The  office  Is  as  old  as  the  third  century. 
In  the  fourth  century  a  nunaber  of  monasteries,  with 
abbots  at  their  head,  sprang  up  In  Egypt.  At  first  the 
abbots  were  lavmen,  but  ordination  soon  became  the  rule, 
though  it  was  not  always  strictly  observed.  They  were 
required  to  be  not  less  than  twenty-five  years  old.  The 
monks  were  allowed  originally  to  elect  their  own  ab*»t" 
The  right,  however,  In  the  West  was  often  exercised  by 
temporal  princes  and  lords.  It  Is  the  duty  of  an  abbot  to 
govern  the  community,  maintain  discipline,  and  exercise 
the  priestly  office.  A  diatinction  has  been  drawn  between 
these  "abbates  regulapee  "  and  other  abbots,  "abtates 
seculares,"  whose  office  is  of  the  nature  of  an  ordinary 
benefice.  The  Benedictine  abbots  have  been  allowed  a 
large  measure  of  freedom  In  the  organisation  of  their 
convents.  And  abbots  in  general  obtained  special 
privileges,  the  heads  of  great  monasteries  being  allowed 
to  use  the  mitre,  crosier,  and  ring  ("  abbates  Infulati  "). 
and  to  perform  some  of  the  episcopal  functions  (e.g., 
minor  orders).  Formerly  abboU  of  such  distinction  might 
sit  in  the  English  Parliament.  See  Cath.  Diet.;  P.  Zeller, 
Calicer  Kirchenlewikon,  1889  etc. 

ABBOT  OF  UNREASON.  The  Scottish  name  for  one 
who  took  the  principal  part  In  Christmas  revelries  before 
the  Reformation.  The  character  is  better  known  as  the 
Lord  of  Misrule  (q.v.).  In  Scotland  he  was  suppressed 
by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1555.      See  W.  C.  Hazlltt. 

ABBOTS  IN  COMMENDAM.  Abbots  commended  to 
take  charge  of  an  abbey,  until  a  regular  abbot  had  been 
appointed. 

ABBREVIATIONS.  Words,  titles,  phrases,  etc.,  In 
common  use  are  often  abridged.  For  example, 
"Reverend"  as  the  title  of  a  clergyman  is  u.«rually 
written  "Rev."  The  following  are  some  of  the  most 
common  abbreviations : 

Abp.  :   Archbishop. 

A.B.S.  :  American  Bible  Society. 

A.D.  :  Anno  Domini,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord. 

A.F.B.S. :  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

A.H. :  Anno  Heglne,  In  the  year  of  the  Hegira  (622  a.d.). 

D.O.M. :  Deo  optimo  maximo.  to  God,  best  and  greatest. 

D.V. :  Deo  Volente,  God  willing. 

F.C.  :  Free  Church  (of  Scotland). 

F.D.  :  Fidel  Defensor,  Defender  of  the  Faith. 

I.H.S. :    The  first  three    letters   of  the   Greek   word 

IH20Y2,  Jesus. 

:  Jesus  hominum  Salvator. 

A.M.  :  Anno  Mundl,  in  the  year  of  the  world. 

A.V.  :  Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible. 

B.C.  :  Before  Christ. 

B.D. ;  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

Bp.  :  Bishop. 

B.V.M.  :  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

C.M.S.  :  Church  Missionary  Society. 

D.D.  :  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

D.G.  :  Dei  Gratia,  by  the  grace  of  God. 

I.N.R.I.  :    Jesus   Nazarenus,   Rex  ludaporum,  Je«us  of 
Nazareth,  king  of  the  Jews. 

I.O.G.T. :  Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars. 

J.U.D. :  Juris  Utriusque  Doctor,   Doctor  of  Civil  and 
Canon  Law. 

LXX.  :  Septuagent  Version  of  the  Old  Testament. 

M.E.  :  Methodist  Episcopal. 

N.T.  :  New  Testament. 

O.S.B. :  Order  of  St.  Benedict. 

P.B. :  Protestant  Episcopal. 

P.P.  :  Parish  priest. 

R.I.P. :  Bequiescat  in  pace.  May  he  reat  in  peace. 


R.V.  :  Revised  Version  of  the  Bible. 

S.J.  :  Society  of  Jesus  (Jesuits). 

S.P.C.K.  :  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

S.P.G.  :  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

S.T.P.  :     Sacrae    Theologiae     Professor,     Professor     of 
Theology. 

U.P.  :  United  Presbyterian.  ^     .     ^ 

V.D.M. :  Verbl  Dei  Minister,  Minister  of  the  Word  of 
God. 

Xmas :  Christmas. 

Xtlan:   Christian. 

Y.M.C.A.  :  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

Y.W.C.A.  :  Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 

ABBREVIATORS.  A  designation,  first  used  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  of  secretaries 
employed  in  the  Papal  Chancery.  They  were  so  called 
because  they  made  short  notes  of  decisions  or  replies 
made  by  the  Poi)e,  which  they  afterwards  expanded. 
See  Cath.  Diet. 

ABECEDARIAN  HYMNS.  Hymns  in  which  each  stanza 
or  line  begins  with  a  letter  of  the  alphabet.  See 
ACROSTIC 

ABECEDARIANS.  A  German  Anabaptist  sect  of  the 
16th  century.  They  claimed  to  be  directly  inspired  by 
God.  Consequently  they  had  nothing  to  learn  from  the 
Scriptures.  Profane  literature  being  equally  useless  to 
tiem,  it  was  not  necessary  or  deislrable  to  learn  to  read. 
Divine  truth,  directly  imparted,  could  best  l>e  horned 
from  the  most  ignorant  of  men.  The  sect  was  founded 
by  Nicholas  Stork,  a  weaver,  of  Zwickau,  and  the  Abece- 
darians are  also  kuown  as  "  the  Zwickau  Propheta." 
See  J.  H.  Blunt. 

ABELITES.  A  religious  sect  in  N.  Africa  in  the  4th 
century.  They  are  also  called  Abellans.  Abelolte^,  and 
Abelonlans.  They  obje<:'ted  to  ordinarj-  marriage,  and 
contracted  spiritual  unions,  taking  their  name  from  Abel, 
because  they  assumed  that  he  had  a  wife,  but  never 
sought  to  procreate  children.  They  adopted  children  In 
order  to  perpetuate  the  sect.  These  also  had  to  abstain 
from  sexual  Intercourse.  The  sect  became  extinct  in  the 
reign  of  Theodosius  the  Younger   (408-400).       See  J.  H. 

Blunt.  ^  ^ 

ABERDEEN.  USE  OF.  Various  places  had  liturgies 
of  their  own  in  the  early  days  of  the  Church  in  Britain. 
The«e  liturgies,  which  represented  somewhat  different 
modes  of  celebrating  Mass,  were  called  "  Use^."  Aber- 
deen was  one  of  the  places  which  had  a  use  of  its  own. 

ABERDEEN  SERVICE.  Forms  of  Divine  Service  com- 
posed by  Henr>'  Scougal  (1660-1»578),  precentor  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Aberdeen,  and  professor  of  Divinity  at 
King's  College.  They  were  prepared  for  the  morning 
and  evening  service  of  the  Cathedral  Churcli  of  Aber- 
deen. They  were  in  use  until  the  Revolution,  when  the 
Presbyterians  deemed  written  prayers  unsuitable.  See 
Peter  Hall. 

ABGARUS  LETTERS,  THE.  Some  correspondence 
purporting  to  have  passed  between  Al^?ar  ITchama 
(15—50  A.D.),  King  of  Edessa.  and  Jesus.  Jesus  is 
besought  by  Abgar  to  visit  Edessa  The  letters  are  given 
by  Eusebius  (Church  History,  I,  13). 

ABHIDHAMMA.  The  name  of  one  of  the  three  divl- 
.'^lons  ("the  three  basketii  ")  In  the  final  collection  of 
Buddhist  sacred  books.  The  contents  are  partly  meta- 
physical.     See  E.  W.  Hopkins. 

ABHIDHAMMAPITAKA.  The  thlnl  division  of  the 
Buddhist  Canon.      See  CANON.  BUDDHIST. 

ABHIDHARMA  SECT.  An  early  Buddhist  sect  in 
India  of  the  School  of  the  Hinayuna.  Tlie  teaching  was 
based  upon  the  Commentary  which  KStyayanlputra 
wrote  on  the  Abhidharma  treatises.    The  sect  was  Intro- 
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duced  Into  China  about  804  A.D.,  and  floiiriahed  antll 
about  440  A.D.    A.  Lloyd  finds  no  traces  of  it  in  Japan. 
ABIB.    The  first   month  of  the   Jewish   sacred  year. 
LiteraUy  the  month  of  "  young  ears  of  barley." 

ABJURATION,  OATH  OF.  An  Act  of  1701  required 
all  clergy,  menibeps  of  the  Univeraltlee,  lawyers,  and 
other  persona  who  held  public  offices  to  abjure  by  oath 
the  exiled  House  of  Stewart.  In  the  Roman  CathoUc 
Church  a  convert  was  formerly  required  to  make  a  solemn 
abjuration  of  his  former  faith.  In  the  Ritual  of  Stras- 
burg  (1742)  he  la  asked  :  "Is  it  your  firm  purpose  to 
renounce  in  heart  and  mind  all  the  errors  which  it  [the 
Catholic  Church!  condemns?"  The  modem  convert  In 
England  is  required  to  read  and  accept  the  Creed  of  Pope 
Pius  IV.  which  deoouncee  all  doctrines  which  are  con- 
sidered erroneous.      See  Cath.  Diet. 

ABLUTION,  ROMAN  CATHOLIC.  Ablution  is  the 
name  applied  to  the  water  and  wine  used  by  a  priest  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Mass  to  wash  his  thumb  and  index- 
finger.  "  When  he  has  consumed  the  Precious  Blood, 
the  priest  purifies  the  chalice;  he  then,  saying  in  a  low 
voice  a  short  prayer  prescribed  by  the  Church,  holds  his 
thumb  and  index-finger,  which  have  touched  the  Bleased 
Sacrament  and  may  have  some  particle  of  It  adhering  to 
them,  over  the  chalice,  while  the  server  pours  wine  and 
water  upon  them.  He  then  drinks  the  ablution  and  dries 
his  lips  and  the  chalice  with  the  mundatory."  (Oath. 
Diet). 

ABLUTIONS.    Bathing  the  whole  or  parts  of  the  body, 
as  a  religious  practice,  has  been  widely  practised.      It  is 
well  known  that  man  in  a  primitive  state  regards  rivers, 
springs,  and  wells  as  being  often  the  abodes  of  deities. 
Water  seemed  to  be  a  holy  element.      To  bathe  oneself 
in  it  meant  to  impart  to  oneself  something  of  Its  divine 
life  and  power.      This  seems  to  have  been  the  original 
Idea  in  religious  bathing.      In  course  of  time,  however, 
the  idea  of  purification  came  to  prevail,  and  the  washing 
away  of  external  Impurities  became  symbolical  of  the 
cleansing  of  the  heart.      Sin  is,  perhaps,  regarded  too  as 
a  real  contagion,  a  disease,  a  kind  of  substance  which 
may  be  washed  away  by  bathing.      The  Incas  of  ancient 
Peru,  after  confessing  their  guilt,  bathed  in  a  river.      It 
Is  a  Vedic  belief  that  sin  may  be  removed  by  Invoking 
the  gods  of  water.      The  water-gods  Varuna  and  Trita 
have   power   to   wash   it  away.      The    later   Brahmans 
regarded   water  as  the  "  essence   (sap)  of  Immortality," 
and   in   modem   India  the  waters  of  the  Ganges  have 
r)ower.  It  is  thought,  to  cleanse  the  blackest  sinner.    The 
Hindus   shave    their    heada,    and    plunge    into    sacred 
str«ims.      The  Hebrews  used  consecrated  water  for  the 
cleansing  of  impurities,  and  the  modem  Jews  In  Morocco 
preserve  a  reminiscence  of  the  practice  by  throwing  stonee 
into  the  sea  on  New  Year's  Day.      The  Moors  think  that 
misfortune  can  be  removed  by  ablutions.      Ablutions  are 
also  practised  to  purify  persons  before  they  perform  a 
«acTed    rite    or    come    Into    contact    with    holy    things 
(sacrifices,    etc.).      The   Lapp  wizard   washes   his   body 
before  sacrificing,  as  did  also  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the 
Shinto  pri€^i?  of  Japan,  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Zoroastrianism  regards  impurity  as  a  physical  evil  to  be 
removed  as  quickly  as  possible.      Brahmans  and  Hindus 
make  dally  bathing  an  important  part  of  their  religious 
exercises.     In  Lamalsm  the  tips  of  the  fingers  are  dipped 
in  water  before  sacrifice.     Jewish  Rabbis  wash  the  hands 
before   praying.      Mohamn>edan8  are  commanded   In  the 
Koran  to  wash   their  faces  and   their  hands  up  to  the 
elbows,   and  to  wipe  their  heads  and  thedr  feet  to  the 
ankles,  when  they  prepare  for  prayer  (Sur.  V.,  8).    Before 
reciting   the  liturgical  form  of   prayer,  therefore,  they 
perform    an  elaborate  ablution   in   which    the  acts  are 
repeated  three  times.       Where  water  Is  scarce,  du«t  or 


sand  serves  as  a  sabetltirte.  In  all  such  caaea  the  idea 
is  that  any  Impurity  might  hurt  the  holiness  of  the  deity 
and  bring  cursee  Inatead  of  blessing.  Persons  have  been 
accustomed  to  bathe  also  after  coming  In  oontaict  with  a 
corpse.  The  ablution  removes  the  contagion  of  death. 
Sexual  Intercourse,  again,  has  often  (e.g.  among  the 
Babylonians,  Hebrews,  Arabs,  Greeks)  been  regarded  as 
defiling,  and  the  defilement  has  been  removed  by  bathing. 
Ablutions  are  neceasary.  again,  after  touching  anything 
unclean  (e.g.  an  unclean  animal).  Hindus  and  Brahmaos 
live  In  constant  fear  of  this  defilement.  The  Hebrewa 
dared  not  touch  the  dead  carcase  of  a  dog.  If  a  living 
dog  touches  a  Brahman,  he  plunges  at  once  Into  water 
with  his  clothes  on.  It  should  be  added  that  In  ancient 
times  ablutions  have  formed  part  of  marriage  cere- 
monials. Even  deities,  when  they  were  united,  bathed 
or  were  bathed.  Thus  the  figure  of  Attls  was  bathed  to 
represent  her  union  with  Cyhele.  Aphrodite  bathed  after 
her  union  with  Adonis,  and  Heia  after  her  marriage  with 
Zeus.  See  E.  Westermarck;  J.  G.  Frazer,  O.B.;  Adonit 
Atti8  Osiris,  1906;  W.  R.  Smith,  R.B.,  1894;  Monler- 
Williams,  Brahmanism;  J.  A.  Dubois  and  H.  K.  Beau- 
champ,  Hindu  Manners,  etc. 

ABODA  ZABA.  One  of  the  treatises  of  the  Mishnah 
(q.v.). 
ABODE  OF  LOVE.  See  AGAPEMONITES. 
ABOMINATION  OF  DESOLATION.  A  phrase  occar- 
ring  in  the  New  Testament  (Mt.  24,  15= Mk.  13,  14)  in  a 
passage  in  which  Jesus  is  represented  as  speaking  of  his 
second  coming.  The  "  abomination  of  desolation  "  has 
been  identified  with  the  "  man  of  sin  "  referred  to  in 
another  apocalyptic  passage,  2  Thess.  2,  1-12.  The  statue 
of  an  Idol  or  false  god  seems  to  be  meant,  which  causes 
desolation  by  being  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  troe  God 
(so  T.  K.  Cheyne).  Another  suggestion  is  that  a  atatne 
of  Caligula  Is  Intended  (so  Fr.  Spltta).  A  third  is  that 
the  "  abomination  "  has  reference  to  the  Roman  armies 
(BO  B.  Weiss).     See  Encycl.  Bibl. 

ABORTION.  Cases  of  miscarriage  or  abortion  have 
sometimes  received  a  religious  significance.  The  Gre«i- 
landers  thought  an  abortion  became  an  evil  spirit  intent 
on  avenging  the  crime.  Artificial  aboriicm  is  strongly 
condemned  In  the  Christian  religion  (TertuUian,  Augns- 
tine,  etc.).  It  is  also  condemned  by  the  sacred  law  of 
Zoroastrianism.  See  Edward  Westermarck. 
ABOTH.  One  of  the  treatises  of  the  Mishnah  (q.v.). 
ABOTH  DE-RABBI  NATHAN.  A  Jewish  treatise, 
being  an  exposition  of  the  Mishnah  treatise  Pirq^  Ab6th 
(q.v.).  Of  the  two  recoislons  which  have  been  preserved, 
one  Is  usually  appended  to  the  Babylonian  Talmud  (see 
TALMUD).  Both  have  been  published  together  by  S. 
Schechter.  The  treatise  is  the  work  of  a  school  (Tan- 
nalte),  rather  than  of  an  individual  author.  An  English 
version  is  included  In  M.  L.  Rodkinson's  translation  of 
the  Babylonian  Talmud,  New  York,  1900.  See  the  Jetoish 
Eneycl.,  1.,  1901;  W.  O.  E.  Oesterley  and  G.  H.  Box. 

ABRACADABRA.  A  mystic  word  or  magical  formula, 
used  for  the  cure  of  fevers  and  agues.  The  letters  were 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  so  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  read  them  in  many  different  ways.  The  square 
piece  of  paper  on  which  they  were  written  was  folded 
In  the  form  of  a  cross.  This  was  then  worn  as  an 
amulet. 

ABRAHAMITES.  1.  A  religious  sect  of  the  ninth 
century.  They  revived  the  teaching  of  the  PauUanists, 
and  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ.  Their  name  was 
taken  from  Abraham  or  Ibrahim  of  Antioch.  2.  A  Bo- 
hemian religions  sect,  known  also  as  Bohemian  Deists. 
They  appeared  In  1782,  and  were  so  called  because  they 
claimed  to  represent  the  religion  professed  by  Abraham 
before  his  circumcision.    They  were  suppressed  by  force. 


Abraham-Meii  * 

ABRAHAM-MEN.  Beggars  who  wandered  about  the 
country  seeking  alms  after  the  Dissolution  of  the 
Monasteries. 

ABRAXAS  STONES.  Stones  or  gems  having  the  word 
Abraxas  or  Abrasax  engraved  on  them  in  Greek  letters. 
Though  of  various  shapes,  the  figure  on  them  usually 
has  a  human  trunk  and  arms,  a  cock's  head,  and  two 
serpents'  tails.  They  were  used  by  the  Gnostics,  first 
by  the  Basilidians  (q.v.),  then  by  the  Priscillians  (g.t'.), 
and  afterwards  generally.  They  were  adopted  by  ma- 
gicians and  alchemists.  They  seem  to  have  been  used 
as  taUsmans.  Magicians  in  Egjpt  used  them  In  the 
Hellenistic  period.     See  Adolf  Erman,  Handbook. 

ABRECH.  A  term  occurring  in  the  Old  Testament 
(Genesis  41,  43).  It  is  said  that  when  Joseph  was  made 
grand-vizier  of  Egjpt,  the  people  ''cried  before  him 
Abrech "  The  English  version  translates  bow  the 
knee  "  This  is  unsuitable,  because  the  form  of  the  wopd 
Is  Causative  ("  make  to  kneel  ").  We  should  expect, 
moreover,  an  official  title.  This  cannot  be  'oum  in 
Egyptian.  It  has  therefore  been  suggested  that  Abrech 
is  a  loan-word,  being  the  equivalent  of  the  Assyrian- 
Babylonian  abarakku,  a  title  of  one  of  the  tive  principal 
dignitaries  of  the  empire.     See  Encycl.  Btbl. 

ABSOLUTION.    To  absolve  Is  "to  set  free  from  "  or 
"to  acquit."     Absolution  Is  the  act  of  pronouncing  a 
person    free    from    sin    or   Penalty  ^    According    to    the 
Christian  Idea  of  God,  God  Himself  is  strictly  the  only 
one  who  can  do  this.    The  Church,  however,  has  taught 
that  God  deputed   ministers,   in   the  first  Instance   the 
Apostles,  to  act,  for  him.     The  crucial  passage  In  the 
BiWe  is  John  xx.,  23.  "  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they 
are  remitted  unto  them,  and  whosesoever  sins  ye  retain, 
they  are  retained."    The  origin  and  precise  meaning  of 
these  words  have  been  disputed.     But  in  any  case  cer- 
tain Church  practices  and  doctrines  have  been  connected 
with  them.     In  the  early  days  of  the  Christian  Church 
anyone  who  had  incurred  Its  censure  was  required  to 
do  public  penance  involving  exclusion  from  the  Lord  s 
Table      This  having  been  duly  performed,   he  was  ab- 
solved publicly  by  Bishop  and  clergy,  and  readmitted  to 
Communion.     In  course  of  time  and  by  slow  degrees  it 
came  about  that  the  sinner  confessed  privately  to  a  priest 
and   received  from   him  alone  the  requisite  absolution. 
At  the  Reformation  the  Church  of  England  is  commonly 
supposed  to  have  renounced  this  practice.     It  cannot  be 
denied,  however,  that  there  are  passages  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  (the  Holy  Communion  and  Ordination 
Services)  which  do  not  altogether  favour  this  view.     In 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  practice  has  been  main- 
tained and  elaborated.     It  has  had.  at  least  from  1215 
(Innocent  III.),  a  Tribunal  of  Penance,  and  has  made 
tJie  Sacrament  of  Penance  consist  of  (1)  Contrition  or 
Attrition,  (2)  Confession.  (3)  Satisfaction.  (4)  Absolution. 
Confession  Is  made  In  secret  to  the  priest.    The  absolu- 
tion  afterwards   pronounced   by   a   duly   authorised   or 
delegated  priest  Is  a  judicial  act  or  sentence.    There  is 
a  prescribed  form  of  absolution  In  the  Roman  Ritual : 
•'  I   absolve   thee   from   thy   sins,    in   the   name   of   the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."    See 
Prot.  Diet.;  Cath.  Diet. 
ABSTINENCE.       See  ASCETICISM. 
ABSTINENTES.     The  name  of  a   sect   in   Gaul   and 
Spain  at  the  end  of  the  third  century.     Its  members 
held  that  only  bv  avoiding  marriage  could  true  holiness 
be  attained.     They  found  support  In  such  New  Testa- 
ment passages  as  Matthew  xlx..  12,   Hebrews   xll     14. 
The  Christian  life  Is  that  life  of  chastity  which  Jesus 
Himself  led.     The  Abstlnentes  also  objected  to  the  u»> 
of  meat.     See  J.  H.  Blunt. 


Accaophori 

ABUNDIA.  The  name  of  a  goddeas  In  German 
mythology  who  blesses  marriage,  brings  good  or  tad 
luck  to  'spinners,  etc.  See  P.  D.  Chantepie  de  I^ 
Saussave,  Rel.  of  the  Teutons,  1902. 

ABYSS,  THE.  In  the  Gnostic  system  of  Valentlnus 
•'  the  Abyss  "  is  the  name  of  the  unbegotten.  Invisible, 
InefTable  Supreme  Being,  to  whom  the  aeons  owe  their 
generation.  The  term  Is  used  In  another  sense  In  the 
New  Testament  (Revised  Version).  In  Romans  x..  7.  It 
denotes  Sheol.  the  Hebrew  underworld  (Authorised 
Version  •'  the  deep  ").  In  Revelation  Ix..  1,  11.  xi.,  7, 
xvll  8,  XX.,  1,  3  (Authorised  Version  '*  the  bottomless 
pit  ")  it  is  the  abode  of  "  the  beast  "  and  '•  the  dragon," 
a  place  which  seems  to  have  been  thought  of  as  a  lake 
of  fire  (cp  Enoch  x..  13). 

ABYSSINIAN  or  ETHIOPIAN  CHURCH.     The  early 
Church  is  said  Xo  have  been  founded,  as  a  branch  of  the 
Christian  Church,  in  A.D.  330  by  Frumentlus  of  Egypt 
or    Phoenicia.      In    any    case,    a    form    of    Christianity 
(Monophyslte).  in  connection  with  Alexandria,   was  es- 
tablished in  Abyssinia  by  the  end  of  the  sixth  century- 
In    the    seventh    century    the    country    was    pructi<'ally 
isolated   through   the   Mohamme<lan  conquest   of   Egypt. 
Partly  in  consequence  of  this  isolation,  the  Church  has 
preserved  a  number  of  i>ecullar  ob8er>'anc<'8.    The  Jewish 
Sabbath  Is  observed  as  well  as  the  Christian  Sunday, 
(nrcuracision    Is    practised     (though    perhai-s    only    for 
sanitary  reasons),  and  certain  fooils  are  abstained  from. 
The  Books  of  Enoch  and  Jubilees  (sei'  APOCALYPTIC 
LITERATURE)    are    Included    In    the    sacred    writings. 
The  Virgin  Is  worshlpptni.  prayer  is  made  to  the  saints, 
and  great  merit  Is  attached  to  astvticlsm   and   monas- 
tidsm      Some  of  these  practices  and  observances  seem 
to  be  due  partly  to  Jewish  Influence,  fjartly  to  an  early 
connection  with   or  migration   from   South   Arabia.     In 
1540  the  Abyf»sinians  sought  the  help  of  the  Portuguese 
against  a  threatened  invasion  by  Mohammedans.    Troops 
were   sent,    and   the   Invaders   were    routed.      The    Pope 
then   sought  to  convert  the  Abysslniana.   and   to  effect 
this  Jesuit   missionaries   laboured  amongst   tiie   people. 
At  length    after   rebellion  and   bloodshe*!.   proclamation 
of   the  Roman   Catholic   religion   was   made    (1603).      In 
1632    however,  perhaps  In  consequence  of  an  attempt  to 
abolish  circumcision,  the  Jesuits  were  expelled,  and  the 
old    Church    was    re-establish(Kl.      Since    IS;^    Roman 
Catholic  missionaries  have  again  worketl  in  the  country. 
I»rotestant   missions  have  also   been  tried.     Clerics  are 
onlained   by   the   Ahoun    (or   Ahouna),   the   head   of  the 
Church    an   Egyptian   monk   nominated   by   the   Alexan- 
drian patriarch'.     His  see.  the  centre  of  the  Abyssinian 
Church    Is  at  Axum.    There  are  also  such  officials  as  a 
temporal    head    (Etchigeh),    a    head    of    the    priesthood 
{Nehrid),  and  an  ecclesiastical  Judge  (fAj  haneat)     The 
clergv  are  divided  into  priests,  monks,  and  unordalned 
clerks    (defteras).     The    latter   damv   and    sing    in    pro- 
cessions.    There  are  a  great  many  feast-days  and  fast- 
days.     Paintings  are   hung    in    the    (^lurches,    and    the 
cross  Is  venerated.     See  Prot.  Diet.;  Cath.  Dtct 

ACACIANS.    A  scliool  of  Arlans.  followers  of  Acacius. 
See  ARIANISM. 

ACCA  LARENTIA.  A  Roman  goddess  of  the  fftrth. 
She  was  worshipped  as  the  protectress  of  the  seed-corn, 
the  guardian  of  the  crops.  It  Is  said  that  she  had 
twelve  sons,  and  that  she  observed  an  annual  mcriflce 
with  them  The  idea  of  the  sacrifice  having  been  to 
make  the  fields  (arva)  fertile,  her  sons  were  calle<l  Arval 
Brothers  The  priesthood  of  that  name  is  8upi»ose<l  t^ 
have  been  founded  by  Romulus  who  took  tiie  Pjac^ />/ 
one  of  the  brothers  on  his  death.  See  O.  Seyffert  Diet 
ACCAOPHORI  The  name  of  a  sect  the  meml)ers  or 
which  discarded  the  use  of  wine  In  the  Holy  Eucharist 


AccepUnts 


Acts  of  the  Saints  or  Martyrs 


and  substituted  water.     It  Is  said  that  they  were  also 
called  Hydroparastatae. 

ACCBPTANTS.  A  name  given  to  those  tiieologians 
who  accepted  the  papal  Bull  "  Unlgenitns  "  (1718)  which 
condemned  the  views  of  the  Jansenlst  leader  Pasquier 
Queanel   (1684-1719).     See  JANSBNISTS. 

ACCBPTII^TION.  A  word  derived  from  Roman  Law, 
and  applied  in  tJieology  to  the  doctrine  of  Duns  Scotus, 
according  to  which  the  satisfaction  rendered  to  God  by 
Christ  was  not  a  full  equivalent  for  the  sins  of  man- 
kind, but  was  graciously  accepted  by  God  as  sufficient. 

AC/COMMODATION.  A  term  used  in  theology  of  a 
method  of  Interpreting  Scripture  by  whidi  the  words 
are  accommodated  or  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  discourse. 
Jesus  himself,  it  Is  claimed,  accommodated  his  t^t^ching 
to  his  hearers  by  seeking  to  convey  spiritual  truths  to 
them  In  a  homely  way. 

ACELDAMA.  A  name  compounded  of  two  Aramaic 
words,  and  occurring  In  the  New  Testament  as  a  desig- 
nation of  the  field  bought  by  Judas  Iscariot,  the  disciple 
who  betrayed  Jesus,  for  some  unknown  purpose  with 
the  reward  for  his  betrayal  (Acts  I.,  19),  or  purchased 
by  the  priests  as  a  i)lace  to  bury  strangers  In.  The 
Revised  VerslMi  has  Akeldama.  The  word  Is  said  to 
have  been  interpreted  "  the  field  of  blood."  But  the 
best  supported  Greek  reading  Is  Acheldamach,  which 
would  give  the  unsuitable  meaning  "  field  of  thy  blood." 
On  the  other  hand,  assuming  that  Acheldamach  Is  the 
correct  form  of  the  name,  the  second  part  of  the  word 
may  be  identified  with  another  root.  The  name  will 
then  mean  "  field  of  sleep,"  i.e.,  the  sleep  of  death.  See 
Encyel.   Bibl. 

ACEPHALI.  A  name  applied  to  sects  which  had  no 
recognised  leader  (the  Monophyslte  Acephall),  or  who 
refusetl  to  follow  their  leader  (the  Nestorian  Acephall);, 
or  to  priests  who  refused  allegiance  to  their  diocesans 
and  to  suffragan  bishops  who  would  not  obey  their 
met ror)Oll tans.  E.  B.  Tylor  {PHmitive  Culture,  1.,  390> 
suggestH  that  the  term  may  well  be  used  of  those 
monsters  who  are  reported  by  travellers  to  have  existed 
without  heads  to  their  bodies. 

ACHERON.  In  Homer  several  great  rivers  are  repre- 
sented as  flowing  through  the  world  of  the  dead.  One 
of  these  bears  the  name  Acheron  (river  of  woe).  Later 
I>»gend  imagines  that  the  infernal  regions  are  surrounded 
by  these  rivers.     See  O.  Seyffert.  Diet. 

ACHIROPOETOS.  Literally  "  made  without  bands." 
An  exi)res8lon  used  of  pictures  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin, 
which  were  supposed  to  have  l)een  executed  miraculously, 
without  human  hands.  There  is  one  of  these  at  Rome 
in  the  chureh  of  St.  John  of  l.,ateran.  St.  Luke  and 
angels  are  reputed  to  have  been  the  artists. 

ACCEMETAE.  Literally  "  sleepless  ones,"  an  order 
of  monks  founded  near  Constantinople  during  the  Patri- 
archate (AD.  428-430)  of  Gennadlus.  They  did  not 
al)8tain  from  sleep  altogether,  but,  in  order  that  worship 
in  their  monastery  should  go  on  uninterruptedly,  divided 
themselves  into  three  "  watches."  each  l)eing  of  eight 
hours.  A  later  name  of  the  order  was  Studltes.  because 
during  the  episcopate  of  Gennadlus  a  rich  Roman  consul, 
Studins  bv  name,  built  a  cloister  for  them  in  Constan- 
tinople.    Se«>  J.   H.  Blunt. 

ACOLYTE.  Literally  "  one  who  folk>ws."  and  so  a 
mlnistrant  or  server.  It  Is  the  highest  of  the  four 
minor  orders  in  t.he  Church  of  Rome.  The  acolyte 
hands  the  priest  wine  and  water  at  the  Mass  and  carries 
the  lights.     He  Is  now  usually  a  layman. 

ACOSMISM.  A  term  used  by  Dr.  Inge  to  denote  the 
denial  of  reality  to  the  visible  world  and  the  assertion 
tiiat  the  only  existence  is  *'  the  Intelligible  world  of 
ideas  "  in  the  mind  of  God.     Examples  of  this  attitude 


are    the    Neoplatonlsts.    the    mystic    Eckhart,    and    the 
philosopher  Spinoza. 

ACROSTIC.  A  peculiar  kind  of  verse-compoeition. 
The  initial  letters  of  the  lines  are  made  to  form  to- 
gether a  word  or  sentence.  Bellgioas  psalms  or  hymns 
are  sometimes  composed  in  this  way.  There  are  examples 
in  the  Psalms  of  the  Old  Testament  (e.g.,  Ps.  11»).  In 
the  119th  Psalm  the  stanzas  run  through  tbe  letters  of 
the  Hebrew  alphabet.  In  Rabbinic  literature  this  method 
of  composition  became  very  common.  ScHoetimes  the 
order  of  the  alphabet  was  reversed,  the  hymn  beginning 
with  the  last  letter  and  ending  with  the  first.  See  J 
W.  Etheridge,  Intr.  to  Heb.  LU.,  1856. 

ACT  FOR  UNIFORMITY.  An  act  passed  In  1549  for 
the  purpose  of  intiwluclng  "  uniformity  of  public  wor- 
ship." It  required  the  new  Liturgy  of  Edward  VI.  to 
be  adopted  throughout  the  kingdom.  Refusal  to  comply 
with  this  command  was  punished  by  imprisonment  or 
loss  of  benefice.  There  were  other  Acts  of  Uniformity 
in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.,  Elizabeth,  and  Charles  II. 

ACT  OF  FAITH.     See  AUTO  DA  FE. 

ACT  OF  SEPARATION.  In  1843  a  number  of  Scotch 
Presbyterian  ministers  and  professors  (470)  signed  a 
document  by  which  they  resigned  their  livings  and  in 
which  they  protested  against  attempts  to  interfere  with 
tjhe  right  of  a  congregation  to  choose  Its  own  minister. 

ACT  OF  UNIFORMITY.  An  Act  passed  In  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  (1661).  It  required  all  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  accept  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles 
as  the  basis  of  uniformity  in  rellgicm.  Many  clergymen 
were  deprived  of  their  livings  for  refusing  to  subscribe. 

ACTTA  FRATRUM  UNITATIS  IN  ANQLIA.  An  im- 
portant folio  work  published  (1749)  by  Count  Nicolaus 
von  Zlnzendorf  to  explain  the  methods  and  principles 
of  the  Moravian  Brethren  (g.v.).  John  Wesley  sum- 
marized the  contents  in  a  pamphlet  (1750),  "  Contents 
of  a  Folio  History,"  in  which  he  fiercely  attacked  the 
Brethren  as  hypocrits  and  heretics.  See  J.  E.  Hutton, 
History  of  the  Moravian  Church,  1909, 

ACTISTBTES.  A  name  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
aktistos,  "  uncreated."  The  sect  of  the  Actistetes  were 
so  called  because  they  claimed  that  Christ  ought  not  to 
be  called  a  created  Being  after  his  Incarnation,  and 
therefore  denied  that  he  became  truly  man. 

ACTS  OF  PAUL  AND  THECLA.  See  APOCRYPHAL 
BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

ACTS  OF  PILATE.  Acta  Pilati  or  Anaphora  Pilati, 
a  work  which  professes  to  give  a  record  of  the  trial 
and  death  of  Jesus,  made  for  the  Emperor  Tiberius  by 
Pontius  Pilate,  procurator  of  Judaea  at  the  time  of 
Jesus'  death.  The  work  is  not  genuine.  See  R.  A. 
Llpslus.  Die  Pilctus-Akten,  new  ed.,  1886.  Cp.  APOC- 
RYPHAL BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMEN'T. 

ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  One  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  which  continues  the  Gospel  story  and 
gives  in  particular  an  account  of  the  acts  of  tbe  apostles 
Peter  and  Paul.  Part  of  It  reproduces  the  diary  of  a 
companion  of  Paul  (the  "  we "  sections).  It  is  com- 
monly considered  to  he  the  work  of  Luke,  the  reputed 
author  of  the  third  Gospel.  Luke  was  a  physician,  and 
Adolf  Hamack  has  recently  sought  to  show  that  medical 
terms  are  common  in  both  works.  Hamack  thinks 
Luke's  material  was  in  existence  alx>ut  80  A.D.  B.  W. 
Bacon  gives  85-90  as  the  approximate  date.  Other  critics, 
however,  deny  the  Lucan  authorship  and  place  the  work 
as  late  as  120-130  A.D.  P.  W.  Schmledel  places  it  be- 
tweeii  105  and  130  A.D.  See  Adolf  Hamack,  Luke  the 
Physieinn,  1907;  W.  C.  Selleck,  Jiew  Appreciation  of  the 
Bible,  1907:  Encycl.  Bibl. 

ACTS  OF  THE  SAINTS  or  MARTYRS.  These  are 
collections   of   stories   about    the   Christian    saints   and 
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martyrs.  The  moet  celebrated  collecticm  is  that  begxm 
in  tbe  17th  century  by  the  Jesuit^  and  continued  by  the 
Bollandlatfl  (q.v.).  Ehisebius  of  Caesarea  made  two  col- 
lecti(Mis,  one  of  which  Is  still  to  be  found  at  the  end  of 
Book  vili.  of  his  Church  History.  Simeon  Metaphrastes 
compiled  another  about  900  A.D.,  probably  making  use 
of  a  collection  (12  vols.)  currmt  in  the  Churdi  of  Coa- 
stantinople.  The  West  had  its  collection,  "  Legenda 
Aurea,"  made  by  Jacobus  de  Voragiine  (ob.  1296).  Much 
of  the  material  incorporated  in  the  early  collections  is 
of  doubtful  value.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  sift  it, 
however.  In  1689  a  Benedictine  monk,  Buinart, 
published  a  folio  volume,  "  Pure  Acts  of  the  Martyrs," 
and  in  1748  Stephen  Assemani  published  in  two  folio 
volumes,  "  Acts  of  the  Holy  Martyrs  of  the  E^ast  and 
of  the  West."    See  Cath.  Diet. 

ACUANITES.  Followers  of  Aeuan,  who  was  a  leading 
Manichaean  in  Mesopotamia  in  the  time  of  Epiphanius. 

ADAD.  A  Babylonian  deity.  He  was  the  god  of 
storms  and  thunder.  He  is  referred  to  In  the  Ham- 
murabi (2150  B.C.)  Ck>de  as  one  who  might  flood  a  man's 
field  and  destroy  his  harvest  (§f45,  48).  Another  name 
for  the  same  deity  was  Ramman  (q.v.).  See  Morris 
Jastrow,  Rel. 

ADAD.  The  name,  according  to  Macrobius,  of  the 
chief  god  of  the  Syrians,  the  name  of  his  consort  being 
Adargatis.  He  is  the  same  as  Hadad  (cp.  the  Assyrian 
storm-god  "  Adad  "),  and  Is  identified  by  Oarstang  with 
the  chief  god  of  the  Hittltes. 

ADAMITES.  A  Gnostic  sect  which  appeared  in 
Africa  in  the  secMid  century.  They  were  so  called  no 
doubt  because  they  thought  to  live  in  a  state  of  inno- 
cence, like  Adam  before  the  fall,  though  the  name  has 
also  been  connected  with  another  Adam  who  is  supposed 
to  have  founded  the  sect.  They  renounced  marriage, 
and  worshipped  in  nude  condition,  holding  their  meet- 
ings underground.  Another  sect  holding  some  of  their 
toiets  appeared  in  Bohemia  in  1421.  They  were  a 
branch  of  the  Beghards  or  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit 
(q.v.),  and  were  called  Picards  (q.v.).  Zisca  slew  a 
great  many  of  them.    See  J.  H.  Blant. 

ADAM'S  PEAK.  A  mountain  summit  in  the  South 
of  Ceylon.  Europeans  have  adopted  the  name  from  the 
Mohammedans.  On  the  summit  there  is  a  hollow  place 
which  was  supposed  to  resemble  a  footprint.  Moham- 
medans said  that  it  was  made  by  Alt  or  Adam.  Budd- 
hists claim  that  it  is  the  impress  of  the  Buddha's  foot. 
Hindus  have  claimed  it  for  the  god  Siva,  Portuguese 
Christians  for  St.  Thomas.  Many  monasteries  in  Oylon 
contain  representations  of  this  footprint  made  of  wood. 
See  further  H.  Hackmann. 

ADAPA  LEGEND.  A  legend  In  the  Babylonian 
Assyrian  religion.  It  was  found  on  the  El-Amama 
tablets  (15th  cent.,  B.C.).  Adapa,  a  fisherman,  son  of 
Ea,  is  fishing  in  "  the  sea,"  wh«i  a  storm  arises. 
Though  only  a  mortal,  swept  into  the  waters  by  the 
South  Wind,  he  subdues  the  element,  since  it  is  under 
the  control  of  his  father,  and  breaks  the  wings  of  the 
storm-bird.  Anu,  Grod  of  Heaven,  surprised  at  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  south  wind,  asks  the  god  Ilabrat,  his 
messenger,  the  reason.  He  is  informed,  and  thereupon 
requests  Ea  to  send  Adapa  to  him  for  trial.  He  does 
so,  but  advises  his  son  to  seek  the  protection  of  Tammuz 
and  Gishzida,  gods  who  guard  the  approach  to  the  gate 
of  heaven.  Acconlingly  Adapa  goes  in  mourning,  ex- 
plaining that  he  does  so  because  "  two  gods  have  dis- 
appeared from  the  earth."  This  conciliates  the  two 
gods.  They  are  prepared  to  plead  his  cause  before  Anu. 
The  god's  wrath  is  appeased.  He  is  alarmed,  however, 
that  Adapa  should  have  penetrated  to  heaven  and  seen 
its  secrets.    The  only  thing  to  do  now  is  for  the  gods 


to  make  him  one  of  themselves.  He  is  therefore  offered 
the  food  of  life  to  eat  and  the  waters  of  llfte  to  drink. 
But  Ea  had  warned  him  not  to  eat  or  drink.  He  there- 
fore refuses  them  and  returns  to  earth.  The  lesson 
conveyed  by  the  story  seems  to  be  that  it  Is  not  good 
for  man  to  live  for  ever.  Ea,  in  his  wisdom,  prevents 
it.  The  legend  is  based  upon  "  the  nature-myth  of  the 
annual  fight  of  the  sun  with  the  violent  elements  of 
nature."  Gishzida  and  Tammuz  are  both  solar  deities, 
and  Adapa  seems  to  be  identical  with  Marduk,  a  third 
solar  deity.  But  the  story  tias  become  more  than  a 
nature-myth.  It  is  now  a  legend  containing  a  moral 
or  lesson.     See  Morris  Jastrow,  Rel. 

ADAR.  The  twelfth  month  of  the  Jewish  sacred 
year.  The  twelfth  month  of  the  Babylonian  calendar 
has  the  same  name.  It  was  sacred  to  the  seven  evil 
spirits.  The  15th  day  of  the  month  was  sacred  to 
Shamash,  Malkatu,  and  Bunene.  An  intercalated  month 
iy  also  called  Adar,  Second  Adar.  This  is  sacred  to 
Aahur.     See  Morris  Jastrow,  Rel. 

ADARGATIS.  The  name,  according  to  Macrobius,  of 
the  chief  goddess  of  the  Syrians.  It  is  equivalent  to 
Atargatis  (q.v.),  who  is  identified  by  Garstang  with  the 
chief  goddess  of  the  Hittltes. 

'  ADAWIYYA.  An  Arabian  religious  order.  It  was 
founded  by  Sheikh  *  Adl  ibn  MusAfir  al-Hakkftrl,  who 
tx)ok  up  his  abode  in  the  ruins  of  a  Christian  convent 
to  the  west  of  Mosul.  After  his  death  he  became  the 
patron  saint  of  the  Yazldls.  See  Clement  Huart,  Arabic 
Lit.    1903. 

ADDAI,  TEACHING  OF.  An  apocryphal  book  which 
was  prolMibly  written  about  the  middle  of  the  third 
century,  perhaps  in  or  near  Edessa.  In  this  book  It  is 
said  that  in  Edessa  the  early  Christians  heard  the  Old 
Testament  read,  and  also  "  the  New  [Testament]  of  the 
Diatessaron."     See  C.  R.  Gregory,  Canon. 

ADECERDITAE.  A  name  given  to  those  who  be- 
lieved that  Christ  by  descending  into  Hell  was  able  to 
save  manv  who  were  found  there. 

ADELOPHAGI.  A  name  given  to  a  sect,  perhaps 
belonging  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  the  members 
of  which  would  not  eat  in  the  presence  of  others.  That 
is  implied  In  their  name  which  is  derived  from  Greek 
words.  But  what  precisely  is  meant  is  not  clear.  It 
may  only  mean  that  they  would  not  eat  with  members 
of  another  sect.  The  Adelophegl  seem  to  have  denied 
the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

ADELPHIANS.  One  of  the  names  given  to  the 
Euchites  (q.v.).  They  were  so  called  after  one  of  their 
leaders,  Adelphlus  of  Mesopotamia.  Treacherously  en- 
ticed to  disclose  his  views  by  Flavian,  Bishop  of  Antloch, 
Adelphlus  was  excommunicated  and  banished. 

ADELPHOPOIIA.  Uterally  *'  the  making  of  (Into)  a 
brother."  A  religious  rite  which  finds  a  place  in  old 
Greek  prayer-books.  It  Is  similar  to  a  rite  which  'still 
survives  in  South  Italy.  In  order  to  establish  a  blood- 
covenant  between  two  persons,  their  blood  is  mingled. 
See  F.  C.  Convbeare,  M.M.M.,  1909,  pp.  25Sf..  and  cp. 
BLOOD,  COVENANT. 

ADEPTS.  A  term  used  In  Theosophy  (q.v.).  The 
adepts  are  those  persons,  members  of  a  great  Brother- 
hood, who  possess  the  Secret  Wisdom  of  Theosophy. 
They  are  living  men  whose  evolution  has  reached  a 
higher  stage  than  that  of  ordinary  humanity.  See 
Annie  Besant,  "Theosophy,"  in  R.S.W. 

ADESSENARIANS.  A  name  formed  from  the  Latin 
word  ade»»e,  **  to  be  present,"  and  applied  in  the  six- 
teenth century  to  Lutherans  who  held  that  in  the  Holy 
Eucharist  Christ  is  really,  and  not  merely  figuratively, 
present,  but  who  would  not  accept  the  Roman  Catholic 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 


AdUphorists  < 

ADIAPHORISTS.  From  the  Greek  term  adia'phora, 
"  thii'gs  indifferent."  The  Leipzig  interim  of  1548  during 
the  P-otestant  controversy  in  Germany  used  the  term 
adia'phora  of  matters  which  Melanchthon  and  his  party 
declared  to  be  Indifferent.  Such  matters  were,  e.g.,  the 
use  of  pictures,  candles,  surplices,  Latin  hymns  and 
vespers  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  the 
Lutherans,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  as  subversive 
of  the  faith. 

ADIAPHORITES.  An  early  religious  sect,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  refused  to  recognise  any  distinction  be- 
tween the  divine  and  human  natures  of  Christ.  See  A. 
Harnack,  History  of  Doyma,  iv.,  1898. 
ADI  BRAHMA  SAMAJ.  See  BRAHMA  SAMAJ. 
ADI  BUDDHA.  The  name  In  Lamaism  for  the  one 
supreme  Buddha  from  whom  are  ultimately  derived  the 
five  celestial  prototypes  of  the  historical  Buddhas.  See 
H.  Hackmann. 

ADIGRANTH.    The  sacred  book  or  bible  of  the  Sikhs, 
compiled    by    Arjun   In   the   sixteenth   century.     It   was 
originally  called   the   "  Grantn."     The   term   Adlgranth, 
First  Book,  was  applied  to  U  afterwards  to  distinguish 
it  from  a  later  collection  of  books.    See  E.  W.  Hopkins. 
ADITI.    An  Indian  goddess.    Adlti  (**  Boundlessness  ") 
Is   the   mother   of   Varuna    (q.v.)   and   the    "  mother   of 
kings  "    All  gods.  men.  and  things  are,  In  fact,  identified 
with   her.     She  has  seven  or  eight  children,   of  whom 
the  chief,  the  Adltya   (son  of  Adltl)  Is  Varuna   (q.v.). 
ADITYAS.     See  ADITI  and  VARUNA. 
ADMONITIONISTS.     A   name  given   to   the   Puritans 
who  supportetl  the  "  Admonition  to  the  Parliament."  a 
manifesto  printed  In  1572.    The  "Admonition"  demanded 
extreme  puritanical  changes  in   the  constitution  of  the 
Church.     The    principal    authors    were    John    Field    (d. 
1588)  and  Thomas  Wilcox   (d.  1608),  and  they  were  both 
imprisoned    for   libel   In   Newgate.     The   Admonitlonists 
set  up  a  secret  conventicle  at  Wandsworth. 

ADMONITION  TO  THE  PARLIAMENT.  A  document 
drawn  up  by  Puritans  (1571)  In  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elisabeth.  It  was  Calvlnistlc,  claiming  that  all  rites 
and  ceremonies  In  the  Church  of  England  should  accord 
with  the  institutions  of  Apostolic  times  and  with  the 
teaching  of  Holy  Scripture.  All  Roman  Catholic  prac- 
tices,  it   contended   further,   should  be  abolished. 

ADONAI.  Literally  "my  Ix)rd."  A  Hebrew  name  for 
the  supreme  deity.  It  Is  really  a  plural  form  (the 
so-called  "  plural  of  majesty  "),  the  singular  being  ddon, 
"  lord."  The  Jews  have  a  name  for  God  which  was 
considered  too  sacretl  to  be  pronounced.  This  consisted 
of  the  consonants  JHVH.  Where  It  occurs  in  the  sacred 
texts,  they  pronounce  in  reading  "  Adonal  "  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  it.     See  JEHOVAH. 

ADONIS.  A  deity  of  Semitic  origin  (Adonls  =  arfon 
=  lord),  the  ix-rsonlflcatlon  of  vegetation  which  dies 
yearly  and  revives  as  often.  I>egend  represented  that 
Adonis  died  while  hunting  from  a  wound  Inflicted  by 
a  boar,  and  that  out  of  his  blood  Aphrodite  (q.v.)  made 
the  anemone  grow.  Ivoved  by  both  Aphrodite  and  Per- 
sephone, it  was  decided  by  Zeus  that  he  should  pass 
half  the  year  with  each  goddess.  In  the  Adonls-cult 
there  was  a  yearly  Festival  of  Adonis,  observed  by 
women.  This  spread  from  Phoenicia  to  Cyprus.  Greece, 
Egypt  and  ultimately  to  Rome.  First  a  figure  supposed 
to 'represent  Adonis'  corj'se  received  sad  and  solemn 
funeral  rlt<^:  then  Its  resurrection  was  celebrated  with 
wild  rejoicings.  "  Adonis-gardens  "  were  a  feature  of 
the  celebration.  These  were  baskets  or  pots  of  earth 
sown  with  plants  of  various  kinds  that  sprang  up 
quickly  and  as  quickly  faded.  The  plants  were  after- 
wards thrown  Into  the  water.  There  Is  an  allusion  to 
them   in  the  Old  Testament   (Isaiah   xvii.,   10,   Revised 
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Version  margin,  "  plantings  of  Adonis  ").  It  has  been 
sugg^ted  that  Adonis  Is  another  form  of  the  Babylonian 
deity  Tammuz  (q.v.)  who  seems  to  have  been  honoured 
with  a  similar  festival.  See  O.  Seyffert,  Diet.;  J.  G. 
Frazer,  Adonis  Attis  Oniris,  1906. 

ADONIS,  RIVER.  Luclan  (§8)  speaks  of  a  marvellous 
portent  In  the  region  of  the  Bybllans.  "  A  river,  flow- 
ing from  Mount  Llbanus,  discharges  Itself  into  the  sea  : 
this  river  bears  the  name  of  Adonis.  Every  year  regu- 
larly it  Is  tinged  with  blood,  and  loses  its  proper  colour 
before  it  falls  into  the  sea  :  it  dyes  the  sea,  to  a  large 
space,  red  :  and  this  announces  their  time  of  mourning 
to  the  Bybllans.  Their  story  Is  that  during  these  days 
Adonis  is  wounded,  and  that  the  river's  nature  is 
changed  by  the  blood  which  flows  into  its  waters;  and 
that  it  takes  its  name  from  this  blood  "  (transl.  by  H. 
A.   Strong). 

ADDITION.     The  taking  of  a  child  Into  a  family  or 
clan   to  be   treated   as  one  of  Its  bom   members  often 
has  a  religious  significance.     In  Athens  and  Rome  sons 
were  adopted,  when  necessary,  not  merely  to  perpetuate 
the   race,   but  also  to  continue  its  religious   rites.     In 
China  the  eldest  son  of  the  principal  wife  occupies  an 
Important  position,  as  the  eontlnuator  of  the  ancestral 
line  and  the  person  upon  whom  devolves  the  charge  of 
worshipping  the  ancestors.     If  the  principal  wife  has  no 
son,  she  adopts  one.     When  adoption  takes  place,  it  is 
naturally  celebrated  by  a  more  or  less  elaborate  cere- 
mony.    Where  Importance  is  attached  to  the  feeling  of 
kinship.  It  has  sometimes  been  the  custom  to  make  In- 
cisions and   mingle  the  blood  of  adopters  and  adopted 
(cp    BLOOD).       Mr.  E.  S.  Hartland  thinks  that   in  the 
blood-covenant    (see   COVENANT),   we   have  a   survival 
of  a  rite  of  adoption  into  the  clan.     Such  a  practice  Is 
not   merely  a   formality.     The   thought   that   the  blood 
has  been  mingled  acts  as  a  powerful  suggestion  of  kin- 
ship.    Another   practice  is  for  the  new   mother,   when 
a   child   is  to  be  adopted,   to  pretend  to  give  birth   to 
him.     Thus,  when  the  goddess  Hera  adopted   Hercules, 
she  imitated  a  real  birth.      The  same  thing  is  done  in 
Bulgaria,  as  well  as  among  the  Bosnian  Turks  and  the 
Berawans  of  Sarawak.    An  example  of  a  more  elaborate 
and  religious  ceremony  may  be  taken  from  India.    Among 
the  Brahmans,  when  a  child  Is  to  be  adopted,  an  aus- 
picious dav  Is  first  chosen.     The  portals  of  the  house 
are  decorated  with  garlands  of  leaves   (toranamg),  and 
a   pavilion    (pandal)   Is  erected.     Then,   when   the  cere- 
monies are  to  begin,  sacrifice  is  made  to  Vigneshwara 
(the  god  of  obstacles)  and  the  nine  planets.     The  new 
father  and  mother  sit  on  a  small  dais  in  the  middle  of 
the  pavilion.    The  real  mother  Is  given  a  new  garment, 
and   a   sum   of  money  as   "  nursing  wages."     Carrying 
her   son   to   the   adoptive   father,    she   Is   asked   by   him 
whether   she   hands   over   her  child    to   be   brought   up. 
The  answer  Is  In  the  affirmative.    Then  a  dish  of  water 
with   powdered   saffron   In   it   is  brought  in.     Next  the 
priest    (purohita)    blesses   it,    mutters    some    prayers   or 
formulas    (mantrams),    and    performs    some   ceremonies. 
After  this  the  real  mother  hands  the  dish  to  the  new 
father.  Invokes  fire  as  a  witness,  and  says.  "  I  give  up 
this  child  to  vou:  I  have  no  more  right  over  him."    The 
new  father  takes  the  child  on  his  knees  and  solemnly 
and   ceremonially   promises   to  bring   It   up  as  his  own 
child.     He  and  his  wife  next  take  a  little  safTron  water 
in  their  right  hands  and  drink  it.    Then  they  pour  some 
into  the  hand  of  the  child  who  has  to  drink  It.     They 
conclude  the  ceremony  by  saying  :   "We  have  admitted 
this  child   into  our  gothram,   and   we   incorporate   him 
Into  It."    Other  festivities  follow.    The  ceremony  among 
the  Sudras  and  the  Brahmans  is  almost  Identical;  the 
only  difference  being  that  among  the   Sudras  the  new 
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father  and  mother  pour  the  saffron  water  on  the  feet 
of  the  child  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  they 
catch  and  drink  it.  See  J.  A.  Dnbols  and  H.  K.  Beau- 
champ,  Hindu  Manners,  etc.,  1897;  J.  J.  M.  de  Groot, 
Rel.  System  of  China,  18d4,  etc.;  B.  S.  Hartland,  Legend 
Of  Perseus,  1894-96;  J.  G.  Fraaer,  O.B.;  B.  Westermarck. 
ADOPTIONISM.  The  doctrine  according  to  which 
Jeans,  as  regards  his  human  nature,  was  Son  of  God 
only  by  adoption.  In  the  eighth  century  we  hear  of 
a  special  sect,  the  Adoptlanl,  which  avowed  this  doc- 
trine. The  idea,  however,  was  no  new  one.  It  was 
held  by  early  Christian  writers  of  Africa  and  Italy  and 
was  prevalent  among  Syrlac  and  Armenian  Christians. 
Bllpandus,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  Felix,  Bishop  of 
Urgel,  In  Spain,  held  the  doctrine  at  the  beginning  of 
the  ninth  century,  and  were  condemned  as  heretics  at 
the  Council  of  Ratisbon.  The  doctrine  was  condemned 
again  at  Frankfort,  Rome,  and  Aix  la  Chapelle. 

ADORATION  OF  RELICS.  The  relics  of  departed 
saints  and  martyrs  have  been  objects  of  worship  in  the 
Christian  Church,  and  are  still  venerated  by  Roman 
Catholics.  Such  relics  include  their  bodies,  "  fragments 
of  their  bodies,  articles  or  portions  of  articles  which 
they  have  used,  such  as  clothes,  vestments,  rosaries, 
and  the  like";  in  the  case  of  Jesus,  "the  holy  nails, 
lance,  spear,  or  fragments  of  the  True  Cross";  and, 
In  the  case  of  Mary,  "  the  girdle,  veil,  etc."  (Addis  and 
Arnold).  The  explanation  given  of  this  veneration  is 
(1)  that  the  saints  were  living  members  of  Christ  and 
their  bodies  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  (2) 
that  God  sometimes  makes  their  relics  instruments  of 
healing  and  other  miracles,  and  bestows  **  spiritual 
graces  on  those  who  with  pure  hearts  keep  and  honour 
them."     See  Cath.  Did. 

ADORATION  OF  THE  CROSS.  A  ceremony  observed 
in  the  Church  of  Rome  on  Good  Friday.  St.  Thomas 
aald  that  the  cross  was  to  be  adored  with  supreme 
worship  (latria),  and  Benedict  XIV.  quotes  a  verse  of 
lACtantlus  which  speaks  of  "  adoring  the  cross."  On 
€k>od  Friday  a  crucifix  being  unveiled,  priest  and  people 
kiss  it  and  adore  it  on  their  knees.  It  is  explained 
that  the  cross  may  be  adored  as  representing  something 
else.  In  this  way  "  we  may  give  to  the  cross  relatively 
— i.e.,  to  the  cross  as  carrying  on  our  mind  to  Christ— 
the  same  honour  which  we  give  to  Christ  absolutely, 
i.e.,  In  himself.     See  Cath.  Dtct.;  Prot.  Diet. 

ADRAMMELBCH.  According  to  a  passage  In  the 
Old  Testament,  this  was  the  name  of  a  Babylonian  deity. 
In  II  Kings  xvii.,  31,  it  is  said  that  the  Sepharvites 
whom  the  King  of  Assyria  (Sargon)  placed  in  the  cities 
of  Samaria  *'  burnt  their  children  in  the  lire  to  Adram- 
melech  and  Anammelech,  the  gods  of  Sepharvalm."  It 
is  difllcult  to  identify  the  deity  or  to  understand  the 
allusion.  Mr.  L.  W.  King  tells  us  (Encycl.  Bibl.)  that 
throughout  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  "  there  is  no 
allusion  to  human  sacrifice,  and  in  the  sculptures  and 
reliefs  no  representation  of  the  rite  has  been  discovered." 
The  name  used  to  be  explained  as  equivalent  to  Adar- 
malik,  "  Adar  tlie  prince."  This  was  supposed  to  be 
another  name  for  the  god  Ninib  (q.v.).  But  the  sup- 
position was  a  mere  conjecture.  On  the  other  hand,  if, 
as  some  scholars  think,  Sepharvalm  is  to  be  identified 
with  Sippar,  Adrammelech  may  have  been  a  subsidiary 
name  or  title  of  Shamash  the  Sun-god,  for  the  worship 
of  this  god  was  specially  associated  with  Sippar.  See 
Bncycl.  Bibl. 

ADRANUS.     A   Sicilian   god   to   whom   dogs   seem   to 

have  been  sacred.    Reference  is  made  to  his  aacred  dogs 

by  Aellan  (Nat.  An.,  xi.,  20).     Adranus  was  perhaps  of 

Semitic  origin.     See  W.  R.  Smith,  R.S. 

ADRASTEIA.     A  Greek  goddesa.     Dr.  L.  R.  Famell 
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(Cults,  vol.  11.,  1896)  thinks  that  originally  the  name 
was  a  local  title  of  Cybele.  The  cult  of  Adrastela  wai 
established  near  Prlapus,  Cyalcua,  and  In  tiie  Troad, 
and  it  was  in  these  kxailities  In  particular  that  Cybele 
was  worehipped.  In  the  later  period  she  came  to  be 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  twln-slster  of  Nemesis  and  was 
connected  sometimes  with  Artemis.  A  plausible  ex- 
planation of  this  development  is  offered  by  Famell. 
••  Cybele  'ABpaa-rtia  meant  the  goddess  of  the  city  or 
locality  in  Phrygla  that  took  its  name  from  the  Phrygian 
hero  Adrastus.  Then  when  the  title  was  detached,  it 
came  to  be  interpreted  as  **  the  goddess  from  whom  one 
cannot  run  away";  and  this  meaning  may  have  been 
assisted  by  the  confusion  between  the  Phrygian  Adrastus 
and  the  Arglve  hero,  whose  legend  waH  a  picture  of 
inevitable  fate.  When  afterwards  this  new  sense  of 
'ASpatrreiM  Came  iuto  vogue,  she  naturally  became  con- 
nected with  Nemesis,  and  so  accidentally  with  Artemis." 
ADRIANISTS.  The  followere  of  a  Dutch  Anabaptist. 
Adrian  Hamsted,  who  was  for  a  time  a  minister  in 
London.  Edmund  Grlndal  (d.  1583),  Bishop  of  London 
and  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  having  de- 
posed him  early  in  the  year  1561,  he  returned  to  Hol- 
land. The  Adrianists  would  not  accept  the  doctrine  of 
the  miraculous  birth  of  Jesus. 

ADRIATIC,  MARRIAGE  OF  THE.  An  annual  cere- 
mony of  early  origin  celebrated  on  Ascension  Day  at 
Venice.  The  Doge  was  rowed  to  the  sea  In  his  state 
barge,  and  threw  a  consecrated  ring  into  the  water. 
Pope  Alexander  III.  originated  the  ceremony  in  1174. 
From  this  custom  Venice  received  the  name  **  Bride  of 
the  Sea." 

ADSALLUTA.  The  name  of  a  goddesH  worehipped  by 
the  ancient  Celts.  AdsallQta  was  i»airtKl  with  a  god 
Savus. 

ADSMERIUS.  Adsmerlus  or  Atesmerlus  was  one  of 
the  names  given  by  the  ancient  Celts  to  a  god  who 
corresponded  to  the  Roman  Mercury. 

ADULTERY.  According  to  Hebrew  law  an  adulterer 
must  be  put  to  death.  In  the  ancient  Egyptian  religion 
it  is  an  offence  which  excludes  the  guilty  persons  when 
they  die  from  the  kingdom  of  Osiris.  The  Babylonian 
Code  of  Khammurabl  decrees  that  if  the  wife  of  a  man 
be  found  committing  adultery  with  another  male,  "  they 
shall  be  bound  and  thrown  into  the  water,  unless  the 
husband  lets  his  wife  live;  and  the  king  lets  his  servant 
live "  (Chllperic  Edwards,  The  Oldest  Laws  in  the 
World,  S  129).  Brehmanlc  religion  regards  adultery  as 
one  of  the  worat  sins,  a  sin  against  Varuna.  A  woman 
roust  beware  of  sacrificing  with  this  guilt  on  her  soul; 
but  if  confessed,  *•  the  guilt  becomes  less."  Christianity 
condemns  adultery  equally  in  the  case  of  husband  or 
wife.  Adultery  is  also  condemned  by  primitive  folk, 
though  not  by  all.  The  god  called  Batara  or  Petara 
among  the  Sea  Dyaks  of  Borneo  punishes  cases  of 
adultery.  So  do  Puluga,  the  supreme  being  of  the 
Andaman  Islandere;  Leza,  the  supreme  being  of  the 
Bantu  people  living  between  I^kes  Tanganyika  and 
Bangweolo,  and  of  the  Awemba.  Elephant  hunters  In 
East  Africa  think  that  if,  during  their  absence,  their 
wives  are  unfaithful,  they  themselves  will  be  killed  or 
wounded  by  the  elephant.  An  Aleutian  hunter  of  sea- 
ottera  believes  that  the  same  thing  will  prevent  him 
from  killing  a  single  animal.  Again  it  is  thought  by 
many  of  the  indigenous  tribes  of  Sarawak  that  "  were 
the  wives  to  commit  adultery  while  their  husbands  are 
searching  for  camphor  in  the  jungle,  the  camphor  ob- 
tained by  the  men  would  evaporate "  (J.  G.  Fra«er). 
The  Karens  of  Burma  believe  that  the  crops  are  blighted 
and  the  harvests  spoiled  by  adultery  or  fornication. 
The  same  idea  prevails  among  the  Battas  of  Sumatra 
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and  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo.  See  E.  Weatermarck;  J.  G. 
Frazer,  Q.B.;  B.  W.  Hopkins,  The  Religions  of  India, 
1896. 

ADVENT.  Literally  "  the  coming,"  Latin  adventus, 
th'3  beginning  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  a  season  of 
preparation  for  the  coming  of  Christ.  It  was  first  ob- 
served in  the  Western  Church  and  thence  was  introduced 
Into  the  Elastem  Church  as  a  period  of  penitence  and 
fasting  preliminary  to  the  celebration  of  the  Festival 
of  Christmas  or  of  the  Nativity  of  Jesus.  In  the  Greek 
Church  it  lasts  forty  days;  and  Klmilarly  in  the  Galilean 
Church  of  the  sixth  century  it  extended  from  the  feast 
of  St.  Martin  (Martinmas,  November  11)  to  the  Nativity, 
and  was  called  *'  Quadragesima  S.  Martini."  In  the 
Church  of  E^land  and  of  Rome  the  season  has  been 
restricted  since  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  to  the 
four  Sundays  of  Advent,  the  previous  Sunday  serving 
as  a  kind  of  introduction.  During  this  season  the 
Church  "  desires  that  her  children  should  practise  fast- 
ing, works  of  penance,  meditation,  and  prayer,  in  order 
to  prepare  themselves  for  celebrating  worthily  the 
coming  (adventum)  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  flesh,  to 
promote  His  spiritual  advent  within  their  own  souls, 
and  to  school  themselves  to  look  forward  with  hope  and 
joy  to  His  second  advent,  when  He  shall  come  again  to 
judge  mankind  "  (Addis  and  Arnold).  See  A.  Barry, 
Teacher's  Prayer  Book:  Cath.  Diet. 

ADVENTISTS.  SECOND.  A  religious  body  in  America, 
the  members  of  which  believe  that  the  second  coming  of 
Christ  is  to  take  place  soon.  The  sect  was  founded  by 
William  Miller  (1781-1H49).  The  time  of  the  second  com- 
ing was  definitely  fixed,  but  has  had  to  be  altered  from 
time  to  time.  The  Adventlsts  observe  various  kinds  of 
abstinence.  There  are  various  branches  of  the  sect. 
One  of  them,  the  Seventh  Day  Adventlsts,  fixes  no 
definite  date  for  the  second  coming.  The  members  are 
80  called  because  they  regard  the  Sabbath  as  being  still 
the  seventh  day. 

ADVOCATUS  DIABOLI.  When  a  person  is  proposed 
for  canonisation  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  someone 
is  appointed  as  the  "  advocatus  diaboli  "  to  bring  for- 
ward any  objections  to  the  proposal.  On  the  other  side, 
there  is  an  "  advocatus  Dei,"  appointed  to  defend  the 
pereon  in  question. 

ADVOCATUS  ECCLESI^.  The  "  advocati  eccle- 
siarum  "  were  "  advocate-protectors,  princes  or  barons, 
or  other  powerful  laymen,  who,  for  a  consideration, 
undertook  to  protect  the  property  of  a  church  or  monas- 
tery, as  well  as  the  lives  of  the  inmates  "  (Addis  and 
Arnold).  The  I^ateran  Council  (A.D.  1215)  had  to  decree 
that  they  must  be  restrained  from  encroaching  on  the 
property  entrusted  to  them.     See  Cath.  Diet. 

ADVOWSON.  A  term  in  Church  of  England  Law, 
denoting  the  right  of  presentation  to  a  vacant  eccle- 
siastical benefice.  The  right  belongs  to  the  successor  of 
the  founder  of  the  benefice  who  is  commonly  called  the 
Patron.     See  Prot.  Diet. 

ADWAITA.  The  name  of  a  sect  among  the  Brahmans. 
Its  adherenta  hold  that  the  universe,  with  all  Its  phen- 
omena, has  no  real  existence.  The  phenomena  comprised 
in  the  universe  are  the  result  of  Illusion.  "  All  animate 
and  inanimate  things  are  but  parts  of  the  Deity,"  the 
one  eternal  essence.  See  J.  A.  Dubois  and  H.  K.  Bean- 
champ. 

ADYTUM.  The  most  sacred  part  ("  the  holy  of 
holies  ")  of  an  ancient  temple  accessible  only  to  priesta. 
In  Greek  temples  it  was  sometimes  underground. 

..BGIR.  A  name  occurring  in  Teutonic  mythology, 
^gir  is  the  chief  of  sea-giants,  and  is  commonly  a  per- 
sonification of  the  calm  open  aea.  He  has  a  wife,  Ran 
(g.v.),  and  nine  daughters  who  represent  together  the 
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sea's  surf  and  rough  waves.    See  P.  D.  Chanteple  de  la 
Sauseaye,  Rel.  of  the  Teutons,  1902. 

AEGIS.  A  name  for  the  shield  of  Zeus.  Homer 
imagines  it  to  have  been  forged  by  Hephaestus.  When 
Zeus  shakes  It,  there  is  thunder  and  lightning.  It  is 
thus  a  storm  and  thunder-cloud  figured  as  a  shield.  It 
is  also  borne  by  Athene,  daughter  of  Zeus.  See  O. 
Seyffert,  Diet. 

^OLUS.  A  figure  in  Greek  mythology.  Homer 
imagines  him  to  have  been  made  keeper  of  the  winds 
by  Zeus.  Later  legend  represents  him  as  dwelling  In  one 
of  the  ^ollan  Isles  north  of  Sicily,  Lipara  or  Strongyle, 
where  he  kept  the  winds  imprisoned  in  a  cave  under- 
neath a  mountain.     See  O.  Seyffert,  Diet. 

^ON.  Literally  an  "  age  "  or  *'  eternity."  A  term 
used  by  the  Gnostics  to  denote  an  emanation  from  God. 
See  Louis  Duchesne,  Hist. 

J5QUIPR0BABILISM.  One  of  the  different  forms  or 
schools  of  Probabilism.  It  is  the  doctrine  that  the 
less  certain  opinion  may  be  followed  when  It  Is  as  pro- 
bable as  the  more  certain.  See  A.  Hamack,  Hist,  of 
Dogma,  vli.,  1899. 

AERIANS.  The  followers  of  an  Arlan  monk,  Aerius. 
He  was  exiled  from  Sebaste  in  Armenia.  He  recognised 
no  difference  between  a  bishop  and  a  presbyter,  protested 
against  prayers  and  offerings  for  the  dead,  and  protested 
against  the  sacrifice  of  a  paschal  Iamb  in  Christian 
worship.  He  also  disapproved  of  fasting.  The  sect 
which  he  founded  soon  died  out. 

uESCULAPIUS.  Asclepios  (I^tin  .^sculapius)  was 
worshipped  by  the  Greeks  as  the  god  of  Medicine.  He 
is  reputed  to  have  been  the  son  of  Apollo  (q.v.),  the 
god  of  healing,  by  Coronls.  One  of  the  legends  narrates 
that  Coronls  was  secretly  delivered  of  her  child  on  a 
journey  to  the  Peloponnesus.  She  exposed  him  on  a 
mountain,  but  he  was  suckled  by  a  she-goat.  According 
to  another  legend  the  boy  was  snatched  by  Apollo  from 
the  pyre  on  which  his  mother  was  about  to  be  burnt, 
and  was  committed  to  the  charge  of  a  centaur,  Chiron, 
who  reared  him  and  taught  him  how  to  cure  all  diseases. 
Homer  and  Pindar  represent  him  as  a  hero  endowed  with 
the  skill  of  a  successful  leech.  He  then  appears  as  the 
god  of  healing  worshipped  throughout  Greece  in  groves, 
on  mountains,  and  by  medicinal  springs.  He  was  able 
even  to  bring  the  dead  to  life.  "  Often  the  cure  was 
effected  by  the  dreams  of  the  patients,  who  were  required 
to  sleep  in  the  sacred  building,  in  which  there  sometimes 
stood,  as  might  be  expected,  a  statue  of  Sleep  or  Dream- 
ing "  (O.  Seyffert).  The  Introduction  of  the  worship  of 
.<£]sculapiu8  among  the  Romans  is  supposed  to  have  been 
enjoined  by  the  Sibylline  Books.  It  took  place  about 
290  B.C.  It  is  said  that  the  god  used  to  reveal  himself 
in  the  form  of  a  snake.  A  coiled  serpent  and  a  staff 
are  represented  on  his  statues,  and  snakes  were  kept  in 
his  temples.  J.  M.  Robertson  points  out  that  the  title 
Saviour  was  given  by  the  Greeks  to  Zeus,  Helios,  Artemis, 
Dionysos,  Heracles,  the  Dioscuri,  Cybelfi,  and  .^scul- 
apius.  There  is  nothing  surprising  in  this.  Anyone  may 
be  called  a  saviour  (cp.,  in  the  Old  Testament,  Judges 
ill.,  9,  II  Kings  xiii.,  5).  See  O.  Seyffert,  Diet.;  Reinach, 
O.;  J.  M.  Robertson,  CM.;  P.C.;  J.  G.  Frazer,  O.B. 

AESHMA  DAEVA.  An  evil  demon  in  the  ancient 
Persian  religion.  In  Yasna  Ivii.  of  the  Zend-a vesta  he 
is  described  as  "  the  cruel  demon  AfishemO."  The  word 
means  "  rapine  "  or  "  attack."  In  the  Vendldad  (Fargard 
xix),  he  is  called  "  the  impetuous  rusher."  The  As- 
modeus  of  the  book  of  Tobit  (ill.,  8;  see  APOCRYPHA 
OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT)  has  been  identified  with 
the  Aeshma  Daeva  of  Zoroastrianlsm.    See  Martin  Hang. 

.^SIR.  The  name  of  some  Teutonic  deities.  The  Irirti 
form   of   the   name    is    ESIR.      The   Msir   have   been 
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IdenUfled  by  some  with  the  Indian  Agnras  (q.v.).  The 
gods  figure  in  Danish  mythology  which  tells  of  a  conflict 
between  the  ^sir  and  the  Vanlr.  See  P.  D.  Chantepie 
de  La  Saussaye,  Rel.  of  the  Teutons.  1902. 

J3TERNALES.  A  sect  mentioned  by  Danieus.  ine 
members  beUeved  that  the  present  condition  of  the  world 
will  remain  unchanged.  It  will  not  be  altered  oven  after 
the  Second  Coming  of  Jesus. 

JiTTIANS.  The  followers  of  Aetlus.  Ordained  deacon 
at  Antioch  A.D.  350,  he  was  expelled  on  account  of  his 
Irian  views.  He  returned  in  358.  but  In  360  the  Kmperor 
Constantius  summoned  him  to  Constantinople  af  d  then 
banished  him  to  Phrygla.  He  denied  the  doctrine  of 
the  Nlcene  Creed  and  agreed  with  the  Homojousians  (q.v.) 
that  the  Son  Is  like  the  Father.    See  ARIAMSM. 

AFFIRMATION.  Persons  (Quakers,  etc.)  who  have 
conscientious  scruples  against  taking  an  oath  In  a  court 
0?  Justice  have  been  allowed  since  1833  to  make,  i^jsteid, 
a  solemn  declaration.  The  permission  has  been  extend-^ 
gradually,  a  new  Oaths  Act  having  been  passed  as  re^ 
Gently  as  1888.  In  Scotland  a  person  under  age  is 
required  to  make  a  "  declaration."     ^  ^         .  „„f^r 

AFFUSION.  A  term  applied  to  the  pouring  of  water 
on  persons  in  Christian  baptism  (q.v.). 

AETIING.^N  CEREMONY.  A  Parsee  ceremony  per- 
formed *ln  honour  of  a  deceased  person  or  of  an  angel 
In  front  of  the  fire,  which  bums  In  a  vaselike  vessel  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  ceremonial  area,  is  placed  a 
tray  of  wine  and  fruits,  and  on  the  left  of  the  tray 
flowers  are  put.  The  chief  officiating  priest  then  pro- 
nounces a  number  of  formul*.  After  this  the  ct)nsecrated 
fniit  and  wine  are  partaken  of  by  the  priests  and  the 
other  persons  present,  this  being  accompanied  by  solemn 
recitations.    See  Martin  Haug. 

AFRING\NS.  A  term  used  in  the  Zoroestrian  re- 
lljrion  of  the  "  blessings  which  are  to  be  recited  over  a 
nSalcSns  sting  of  wini,  milk,  bread,  and  fruits  to  which 
Tn  an^el  or  the  spirit  of  a  deceased  peraon  Is  invited 
and  In  whose  honour  the  meal  Is  prepared.  After  the 
consecration  (which  only  a  priest  can  perform)  is  over, 
the  meal  is  eaten  by  those  who  are  present  '  (Haug)^ 
There  are  special  Afringftns  for  different  occasions.    See 

^AFRIT-^^The  name  of  a  powerful  demon  in  Moham- 

°'agIp'I''''™s   was   a    love-   or   charity-feast    cele- 
brated among  the  eariy  Christians,   In  Imitation    it   Is 
thSSht    of    common    meals    held    among      he    Greeks 
(^aa^Tia)      It  Is  mentioned  In  the  New  Testament.     In 
th2  Ss  ie  of  Jude  (vs.  12)  It  Is  said  :  "  These  are  they 
who  are  hidden  rocks  (or  spots)  in  your  love-feasts  when 
thev  fSst  with  you.  shepherds  that  without  fear  feed 
tSemsSveL"    And  It  Is  referred  to  In  I  Corinthians  x. 
Rich  and  poor  shared  equally  In  the  feast,  the  materials 
Sine  supplied  by  those  who  could  afford  to  contribute. 
-The  Sarist  was  always  the  chief  act  of  worship. 
In  the  beginning  it  was  celebrated  at  the  end  of  a  cor- 
nSrate  ^al.     This  Is  what  we  call  the  Agap^.     In    he 
^nd  Sntury  the  Agap^  was  already  distinct  from    he 
^harist.      it    took    place    in    the    evening,    while    the 
Eucharist  was  celebrated  at  the   morning  meeting.     A 
coiiorate  meal,  however  frugal,  was  only  suitable  for 
reXSed    groups:    as    soon    as    the    churches    became 
SowcSr  assemblies,    it   would    be   diffi^^ljj^    «^^^^J^ 
such  banquets  so  as  to  secure  order  and  decorum.    The 
Agap^  was  still  kept  up,  but  less  as  an  expression  of  a 
real  corporate  life  than  as  a  memory  of  the  past,  and 
also  as  a  work  of  charity;  but  soon  Jio  one  went  to  it 
except  the  poor  and  the  clergy,  and  the  latter  took  part 
in  it  ratheras  part  of  their  duty  than  /or  their  own 
benefit     Its  recurrence  did  not  coincide  with  that  of  the 
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ordinary  Utnrgical  service.  The  Agap«  became  more  and 
more  rare,  and  flnaUy  fell  Into  disuse  "  (Mgr.  Duchesne). 
According  to  Duchesne,  thia  must  be  distinguished  from 
another  kind  of  Agap»  of  remote  origin.  This  was  a 
banquet  In  commemoration  of  deceased  persona.  It  was 
still  observed  In  the  third  and  fourth  centuries.  See 
Ix)ul8  Duchesne,  Hist.;  W.  Soltau,  Das  Fortleben  des 
Ueidentums  in  der  altchristlichen  Kirchc,  1906;  Cath. 
Diet.;  Prot.  Diet. 

AGAPEMONITES.  The  membera  of  a  conventual  es- 
tablishment called  "  Agapemone,"  "  abode  of  love."  The 
estabUshment  was  founded  (1859)  at  Charlinch,  near 
Bridgewater,  Somerset,  by  Henry  James  Prince,  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  now  at  Spaxtx)n. 
The  Agapemonites  profess  to  devote  themselves  to 
spiritual  contemplation,  and  to  live  In  spiritual  wedlock. 
See  Hepworth  Dixon,  Spiritual   Wives,  1868. 

AGAPETAl  and  AGAPETOI.  The  words  mean  liter- 
ally "  beloved  women  "  and  "  beloved  men."  They  were 
men  and  women  (spiritual  wives)  who  lived  together  as 
"  brothere  and  sisters  "  in  the  early  Christian  Church. 
The  custom  Is  eulogised  in  the  "  Shepherd  of  Hennas 
dating  from  the  end  of  the  first  or  beginning  of 
the  second  century.  Tertullian  however  denounced  it, 
and  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century  Cyprian, 
Bishop  of  Carthage,  disallowed  it.  They  are  still  re- 
ferred to  by  GreK'orj-  of  Nyssa  in  the  fourth  centurj'. 
See  F.  C.  Conybeare_,  M.M.M.,  pp.  217  f. 

AGAPETOS.  There  Is  reason  to  think  that  in  the 
times  when  the  Gospels  of  the  New  Testament  were 
composed  the  Greek  expression  6  iyoirTjro^  **  the  Be- 
loved One  "  was  a  standing  Messianic  title.  In  this 
sense  it  seems  to  be  used  sometimes  in  the  Gospels  (e.y., 
Mark  1  11;  ix.,  7).  See  J.  Armltage  Robinson,  Ephe- 
sians,  1904;  Allan  Menzles.  The  Earliest  Gospel,  1901. 

AGDISTIS.     A  nature-goddess  worehlpi>ed  by  a  tribe 
of  the  Phrygians,  equivalent  to  Atargatls. 
AGGADA.     See  HAGGADAH. 

AGIIORIS.  The  Aghorls  or  Aghorpanthls  are  a  class 
of  Salva  mendicants  In  India,  found  now  chlefiy  at 
Benares  and  at  Glrnar  near  Mount  Abu.  They  used  to 
practise  cannibalism,  and  still  feed  on  human  corpst's 
and  excrement.  "  The  Aghorls  now  represent  their  filthy 
habits  as  merely  giving  practical  expression  to  the 
abstract  doctrine  that  the  whole  universe  Is  full  of 
Brahma,  and  consequently  that  one  thing  Is  as  pure  as 
another.  By  eating  the  most  horrible  foo<l  I  hey  utterly 
subdue  their  natural  appetites,  and  hence  acquire  great 
power  over  themselves  and  over  the  forces  of  nature. 
It  is  believed  that  an  Aghori  can  at  will  assume  the 
8hai)e8  of  a  bird,  an  animal  or  a  fish,  and  that  he  can 
bring  back  to  life  a  con)se  of  which  he  has  eaten  a 
part  "   (R.  V.  Russell).  ,    »,      .w 

\G IGNITES  One  of  the  sects  condenimnl  by  the 
Council  of  Gangra  (between  AD.  360  and  380).  The 
name  may  have  been  formed  from  the  Greek  word  hagios. 

"  pure."  .       ,_   ,  ,,      ,. 

AGIOSEMANDRUM.      Literally    "  the    holy    caller 
from  two  Greek  words.     In  Turkey,  where  the  use  of 
bells   Is    forbidden,    this    is    a    wooden    Instrument   used 
Instead  of  a  bell  in  Christian  churches. 

AGLIBOL.     A   solar   deity,    worshipped    by    the    Pal- 

™AG?a  An  Indian  deity.  Agni,  originally  fire  and 
then  fltar-fire.  is  one  of  the  two  greatest  gods  in  the 
Rig  Veda  (q.v.),  the  other  being  Soma.  Agnl.  In  whom 
are  the  other  gods,  is  regarded  as  a  trinity  (Are. 
lightning,  sun;  earth,  atmosphere,  heaven),  and  Hindu 
ritual  prescribes  the  keeping  up  of  "  three  fires."  In 
the  first  hymn  in  the  Rig  Veda.  Agnl  Is  described  as 
"  house-priest,"  **  priest  divine  of  sacrifice,"  "  oblation 
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priest,"  *'  lord  of  sacrifice  and  shining  guardian  of  the 
rite."  The  DabistAn  refers  to  "  Agni-worehlppera  '  as 
a  sect  existing  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  said 
that  there  are  still  In  India  "  Agnlhotri,"  fire  priests 
who  perform  the  Vedic  sacrifices  which  entitle  the 
worahlppers  to  heavenly  life.  See  E.  W.  Hopkins,  and 
cp.   E.   B.  Tvlor,  il.,  281,  386. 

AGNIHOTRIS.  A  term  used  in  Brahmanism  of  those 
Brahmans  who  duly  perform  all  the  sacrifices  prescribed 
for  those  who  hope  to  go  to  heaven. 

AGNOIT^.  Literally  "  the  Ignorant."  A  sect  founded 
by  Theophronlus  of  Cappadocia  in  the  fourth  century. 
They  were  so  called  because  they  professed  to  have  no 
knowledge  regarding  the  omniscience  of  God.  The  fol- 
lowers of  Themistius  of  Alexandria  (c.  560)  were  also 
called  Aenoitae  because  they  professed  no  knowledge  of 
the  divinity  of  Christ. 

AGNOSTICS.  A  term  introduced  by  Prof.  T.  H. 
Huxley  (1825-1895)  as  a  convenient  designation  of  those 
who  refuse  to  claim  any  knowledge  of  supernatural 
beings  and  events  or  of  a  future  life.  Agnostics  are 
not  to  be  confused  with  Atheists  (q  v.). 

AGNUS  DEI.  The  words  mean  "  I^mb  of  God."  It 
ifl  a  title  of  Christ  In  the  First  Epistle  of  John  (29). 
It  is  also  the  name  of  a  prayer,  beginning  with  these 
words,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Service  of  the  Mass.  It 
Is,  further,  the  designation  of  medals  of  wax.  silver,  or 
gold,  consecrated  by  the  popes  from  time  to  time  since 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  having  stamped  upon  them 
the  figure  of  a  lamb  bearing  a  cross.  These  medals  were 
worn  as  amulets   (<7.t".). 

AGONALIA.  The  word  is  derived  from  Agonlus.  a 
Roman  god  (Ovid.  Fasti,  1..  331).  It  is  the  name  of  a 
Roman  festival  in  honour  of  the  deities  who  guarded 
the  State. 

AGONICLITES.  As  the  word  suggest*,  this  was  the 
name  of  a  sect  which  disapproved  of  kneeling  in  divine 
worship.  The  sect  belonged  to  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries,  and  was  condemned  in  72(5  by  a  Synod  held  at 
Jerusalem. 

AGONISTICI.  Literally  "  contenders.  '  a  name  given 
to  parties  of  Donatists  (<7.i;.)  who  went  about  Africa 
trying  to  win  converts.  They  seem  to  have  been  in 
existence  in  A.D.  317.  They  are  also  known  by  other 
names,  such  as  Circuiti,  Clrcumcelllons  (q.v.). 

AGRAPHA.  A  name  given  to  certain  sayings  which 
are  supposed  to  have  been  uttered  by  Jesus,  but  have 
not  been  incorporated  In  the  canonical  Gospels.  Ac- 
cording to  Poplas.  for  instance.  Jesus  delivered  a  dls- 
coursi'  on  the  Kingdom  of  God.  in  the  couree  of  which 
he  said  :  "  The  days  will  come  In  which  every  vine  shall 
produce  ten  thousand  stems,  and  every  stem  shall  give 
ten  thousand  branches,  and  every  branch  shall  have  ten 
thousand  twigs,  and  on  every  twig  shall  be  ten  thousand 
grapes,  and  every  graj)e  when  pressed  shall  yield  twenty- 
five  measures.  And  when  a  saint  shall  take  a  grape, 
another  shall  cry.  '  I^.  I  am  a  better  grape,  take  me, 
and  through  me  bless  the  Ix)rd !  '  And  In  like  manner 
a  grain  of  whoat  shall  produce  ten  thousand  eare.  and 
each  grain  shall  yield  five  *  double  [wunds  '  of  pure  white 
flour;  and  so  on,  with  all  the  other  fruits  and  seeds 
and  vt^etahles  In  like  manner.  And  all  the  creatures 
that  eat  of  the  things  which  are  thus  brought  forth  by 
the  earth  shall  become  gentle  and  penct^ful  one  towards 
another,  and  be  ol)edient  unto  man  in  every  respect  " 
(cp.  the  Apocalypse  of  Banich.  ch.  x.xvill.).  Another 
supposed  saying  of  Jesus  about  the  Kingdom  of  God 
seems  to  have  been  current  among  the  Encnitltes  (q.v.) 
in  the  second  century.  One,  Salome,  asked  the  Tx)rd  how 
lone  death  would  continue  to  hold  sway.  The  Lord 
answered^  saying,  "  As  long  as  ye  women  bear  children; 
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for  I  came  to  abolish  the  functions  of  woman."  Salome 
said  unto  him,  '*  Then  have  I  done  well  in  that  I  have 
not  borne  children."  The  Lord  answered  and  said,  "  Eat 
of  every  plant  save  those  which  are  bitter!  "  Salome 
then  Inquired  when  that  which  she  asked  should  be 
revealed.  The  Lord  said,  *'  When  ye  tread  down  the 
garment  of  shame,  when  the  two  become  one,  the  male 
with  the  female,  neither  male  nor  female."  The  same 
utterance,  though  in  a  rather  different  version,  occurs 
in  the  Second  Epistle  of  Clement  (xil..  2-6).  The  Second 
Epistle  of  Clement  (v.  2-4)  gives  another  supposed  sajdng 
of  Jesus.  "  For  the  Lord  said,  '  Ye  shall  be  like  lambs 
in  the  midst  of  wolves.'  But  Peter  answered  and  said, 
'  But  what  if  the  wolves  should  tear  the  sheep?  '  Jeans 
said  to  Peter,  *  Let  not  the  lambs,  after  they  are  dead, 
fear  the  wolves.  And  ye,  In  like  manner,  fear  not  ye 
those  that  kill  you,  and  can  do  you  no  further  hurt; 
fear  rather  bim  who  after  death  has  power  over  soul 
and  body  to  cast  them  Into  the  Gehenna  of  fire." 
Another  short  saying  which  is  frequently  quoted  (Clem. 
Alex.,  Strom.,  i.,  28,  177,  etc.)  Is:  "Be  ye  skilful  money- 
changere."  Another  saying  given  by  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria Is  :  "  Ask  for  great  things,  and  at  the  same  time 
small  things  shall  also  be  given  unto  you;  ask  for 
heavenly  things,  and  earthly  things  shall  also  be  given 
unto  you."  See  Oscar  Holtzmann.  The  Life  of  Jesus, 
1904. 

AGRICULTURE.  Primitive  folk  look  with  a  feeling 
of  awe  and  worship  on  the  fertility  of  the  earth. 
Originally  Baal  (q-.i.)  of  the  Canaanltes  and  Astarte 
(q.v.)  of  the  Phoenicians  were  gods  of  fertility  and  of 
the  earth.  Zoroaatrianlsm  recommends  the  dlllg«it 
tilling  of  the  soil.  "  What  is  the  food  that  fills  the 
Religion  of  Mazda?  "  asks  Zoroaster.  And  the  answer 
of  Ahura  Mazda  Is:  "It  is  sowing  com  again  and 
again,  O  Spitama  Zarathustra !  He  who  sows  com,  sows 
righteousness"  (Vendtddd,  111.,  23  ff.).  Plato  praises 
agriculture  as  providing,  amongst  other  things,  first- 
fruits  for  the  gods  and  rich  banquets  for  festivals.  The 
deities,  festivals,  etc.,  connected  with  agriculture  are 
dealt  with  under  separate  headings.  See  E.  Wester- 
marek. 

AGUD.  A  term  used  among  the  islanders  of  the 
Torres  Straits  to  denote  a  mystic  potency  in  things. 
Agud  seems  to  be  a  force,  and  not  a  peraonal  being, 
and  corresponds  to  the  Melanesian  mana. 

AGYNIANS.  A  sect  belonging  to  about  A.D.  694. 
They  held  that  marriage  was  not  a  divine  institution, 
and  therefore  would  hold  no  intercourse  with  women. 

AHAU  CHAMAHEZ.  A  tribal  deity,  god  of  medicine, 
in  the  religion  of  the  Mayan  Indians. 

AHMADIYYAH.  A  Muhammadan  sect  founded  in 
North  India  in  recent  years  by  Mlrza  Ghulam  Ahmed 
of  Qadlan  in  the  Punjab.  According  to  E.  M.  Wherry, 
the  sect  really  seems  to  be  allied  to  that  of  the  Babis 
in  Persia  (see  BABISM).  "  The  founder  styles  himself 
as  the  Mahdi-Messiah  of  the  twentieth  century.  He 
claims  to  be  a  prophet  and  the  Messiah  of  the  last 
times."  Manv  educated  men  have  been  Influenced  by 
the  movement;  "  but  perhaps  this  may  be  accounted  for 
by  \ts  offering  a  refuge  for  men  who  can  no  longer 
continue  with  the  orthodox  schools."  Ortho<lox  Muham- 
madans  regard  the  sect  as  heretical.    See  E.  M.  Wherry. 

AHRIMAN.  The  personification  of  Evil  in  the  duallstic 
religion  of  Zarathustra,  Zoroastrianlsm.  The  Vendidad 
tells  (Fargard,  xlx.)  how  Ahrlman  deputed  one  of  the 
evil  spirits  who  served  him  to  destroy  Zarathustra  him- 
self,  and  how  Zarathustra  defeated  him  by  repeating 
a  sacred  formula.     See  Martin  Haug.  ^    ^     ^ 

AHSONNUTLI.  The  chief  deity,  creator  of  the  hea- 
vens  and  earth,   among   the   Navaho    Indians   of   New 
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Mexico.     Haying   the   attributes  of  both   sexes,   he   is 
called  The  Taiqat^se  Hermaphrodite. 

AHUNA-VAJBYA.  The  name  of  the  oldest  known 
creed  or  formula  of  the  Zoroastrians.  Martin  Haug 
translates :  "  As  a  heavenly  lord  is  to  be  chos«i,  so  is 
an  earthly  master  (spiritual  guide),  for  the  sake  of 
righteousness,  (to  be)  the  giver  of  the  good  thoughts, 
of  the  actions  of  life,  towards  Mazda ;  and  the  dominion 
is  for  the  lord  (Ahura)  whom  he  (filazda)  has  given  as 
a  protector  for  the  poor."  Wllhelm  Bousset  gives  as 
the  translation  {What  i«  Religionf  1907,  p.  159  /.) :  '*  The 
will  of  the  Lord  is  the  law  of  Justice.  The  reward  of 
heaven  is  for  those  who  have  worked  in  the  world  for 
Mazda.  Ahura  grants  the  kingdom  to  those  who  have 
helped  the  poor."  In  Yaana  xix.  of  the  Zend-avesta, 
Ahura-mazda  is  represented  as  saying  :  "  These  my  parts 
of  the  Ahuna-vairya,  when  recited  without  mistake  (and) 
without  mispronunciation,  are  equal,  O  Spltama  Zara- 
thushtra!  to  a  hundred  of  the  other  principal  stanzas 
(Gftthas)  recited  without  mistake  (and)  without  mispro- 
nunciation. Even  recited  with  mistakes  (and)  mispro- 
nunciation (they  are)  equal  to  ten  other  principals. 
And  whoever,  in  this  my  world  supplied  with  creatures, 
O  Spltama  Zarathushtra !  shall  recall  (mentally)  one 
part  of  the  Ahuna-vairya,  or  in  the  course  of  recalling 
shall  mutter  it,  or  in  the  course  of  muttering  shall 
chant  it,  or  in  the  course  of  chanting  prays  to  it,  his 
soul  will  I,  who  am  Ahuramazda,  carry  all  three  times 
over  the  bridge  to  paradise."     See  Martin  Haug. 

AHURA.  A  term  used  frequently  in  the  Zoroastrlan 
religion.  It  means  "  lord,"  and  can  be  applied  to  men 
as  well  as  to  the  Supreme  Being.  Commonly,  however, 
it  is  used  of  the  latter.  Mazda  is  repeatedly  addressed 
as  '*  Ahura,"  or  as  Ahura-mazda  iq.v.).  A  common 
expression  is  "  the  religion  of  Ahura."  In  Yasna  xxxvii. 
of  the  Zend-a vesta  it  is  said :  "  Thus  we  worship 
Ahuramazda.  .  .  .  We  worship  him  in  calling  him 
by  the  Ahura  names  which  were  chosen  by  Mazda  him- 
self, and  which  are  the  most  beneficent."  See  Martin 
Haug. 

AHURAMAZDA.  The  Supreme  Being  in  the  Zoroast- 
rlan religion.  He  is  called  by  Zarathushtra  "  the 
Creator  of  the  earthly  and  spiritual  life,  the  Lord  of 
the  whole  universe,  in  whose  hands  are  all  the  crea- 
tures." He  is  said  to  be  Light,  and  the  source  of  light; 
wisdom  and  the  intellect.  The  possessor  of  all  such  good 
things  as  the  good  mind,  immortality,  health,  the  best 
truth,  devotion  and  piety,  and  abundance  of  all  earthly 
blessings,  he  is  ready  to  bestow  these  on  the  righteous 
man.  At  the  same  time  he  will  punish  the  wicked. 
In  Ahuramazda  himself  were  united  two  principles  or 
creative  spirits,  spentd  mainyush,  *'  the  beneflcient 
spirit,"  and  angrd  mainyush,  "  the  hurtful  spirit."  In 
course  of  time  Spent 0- mainyush  was  identified  exclu- 
sively with  Ahura-mazda,  and  AngrO-mainyush  was 
regarded  as  an  independent  being,  the  organiser  of  the 
powers  of  evil.     See  Martin  Haug. 

AIRU.  The  second  month  of  the  Babylonian  calen- 
dar. It  was  sacred  to  Ea.  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
particularly  sacred  month.  The  tenth  day  was  sacred 
to  Shamash,  Malkatu,  and  Bunene.    See  Morris  Jastrow, 

Rel. 

AIRYAMAN.  The  chief  god  of  healing  In  the  Iranian 
pantheon.  He  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Indian  Aryaman, 
the  good  companion  of  Mitra  and  Varuna,  that  is  to 
say,  the  third  member  of  the  great  triad  of  the  Adltyas. 
A.  Camoy  ("  The  Iranian  Gods  of  Healing."  Journal 
of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  vol.  38)  thinks  that 
'*  the  various  indications  which  we  possess  about  his 
character  coincide  In  presenting  him  as  a  god  of  rain 
and  of  fertility  who  is  essentially  helpful  to  man.     It 


is  only  reasonable  to  regard  his  functions  of  heak*r  In 
Iran  as  a  secondary  but  very  natural  development  out 
of  theae  elements."  In  the  Pahlavl  Vendldld  (xx.) 
it  is  said  :  "  The  longing  for  AtrmAn  (Airyaman)  de- 
stroys every  disease  and  death,  every  sorcerer  and  witch, 
and  every  wicked  courtezan."     See  Martin  Haug. 

AISLE.  From  LaUn  o/o,  "  a  wing,"  the  wings  of  a 
Church  or  its  lateral  division.  Churches  in  England 
have  usually  two  aisles,  one  on  each  side  of  the  nave 
or  choir.  Many  churches,  however,  have  only  one.  In 
continental  churches  there  are  commonly  two,  but  In 
some  cases  three,  alsk^s.  "  In  many  eases  the  aisles 
have  had  their  origin  in  chantry  chapels  "  (J.  H.  Parker, 
Oloss.). 

AITKENITES.  The  followers  of  Robert  Aitken  (1800- 
1873),  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  ordained 
in  1823.  Leaving  the  Church  of  England,  he  became 
for  a  time  a  Wesleyan  preacher.  In  1H40,  towever,  he 
returned,  and  In  1849  he  became  Vicar  of  I'endeen  In 
Cornwall.  Altken's  experience  of  two  tyi)es  of  Chris- 
tianity led  him  to  attempt  to  combine  certain  features 
of  Methodism  (e.g.,  the  ecstatic  prayer-meetings)  with 
the  ritual  and  teaching  of  the  High  Church  Party.  See 
the  D.N.B.,  and  J.  H    Blunt. 

AIZEN  MYO-O.     Japanese  god  of  love. 

AKA-KANET.  A  barvest-god  worshipped  by  the 
Araucanian  Indians  of  Chili. 

AKALIS.  A  fanatical  order  of  Sikh  ascetics.  The 
name  Akfili  means  **  immortal."  After  the  death  of 
Guru  Govind,  BalragI  Banda  Introduced  Innovations 
which  were  resisted  stoutly  by  some  of  the  Sikhs.  This 
section  became  the  AkflUs.  "  They  constituted  at  once 
the  most  unruly  and  the  bravest  portion  of  the  very 
unruly  and  brave  Sikh  army.  Their  headquarters  were 
at  Amritsar.  where  they  constituted  themselves  the 
guardians  of  the  faith  and  assumed  the  right  to  con- 
voke synods.  They  levied  offerings  by  force  and  were 
the  terror  of  the  Sikh  chiefs.  Their  good  qualiites 
were,  however,  well  appreciated  by  the  Mahflraja,  and 
when  there  were  specially  fierce  foes  to  meet,  such  as 
the  Pathflns  beyond  the  Indus,  the  Akfiiis  were  always 
to  the  front  "  (Sir  E.  Maclagan,  quoted  by  Russell  and 
Hira  Lfll).     See  R.  V.  Russell. 

AKASAMUKHAS.  Literally  "  Sky-facers.  '  An  order 
of  Hindu  ascetics,  worshippers  of  Siva  (q.v.).  They  are 
so  called  because  with  necks  bent  back  they  gaze  at  the 
sky.  They  spend  their  lives  in  this  attitude.  Sec 
Monler- Williams;   E.   W.   Hopkins. 

'AKIKA.  Literally  "the  cutting  off  of  the  hair."  an 
Arabian  ceremony  in  the  time  of  Mohammed  performed 
on  the  birth  of  a  child.  The  infant's  head  was  shewed, 
and  the  scalp  daubed  with  the  blood  of  a  sacrificed 
sheep.  The  ceremony  was  supposed  to  '*  avert  evil  from 
the  child  "  and  seemingly  to  place  it  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  community's  god.  Prof.  Robertson  Smith 
Infers,  however,  from  early  references  to  an  Arabian 
and  Syrian  practice  that  the  oldest  Semitic  usage  in 
Arabia  and  Syria  was  to  sacrifice  the  hair  of  childhood, 
not  in  Infancy,  but  on  "  admission  to  the  religious  and 
social  status  of  manhood."     See  W.  R.  Smith,  R.S. 

AKITU  FESTIVAL.  The  name  In  Babylonian- 
Assyrian  religion  of  a  festival  in  honour  of  Marduk 
(q.v.).  Originally  it  was  called  Zagmuku  (q.v.).  New 
Year's  Day,  a  festival  belonging  to  anotiier  god.  Akitu 
seems  to  have  been  a  general  name  for  festival,  which 
In  course  of  time  was  six'clally  applied  to  Marduk's 
festival  as  the  festival  par  excellence.  See  Morris 
Jaatrow.   Rel. 

AL^SIAGAE  BEDE  ET  FIMMILENE.  The  names 
of  two  goddesses  worshipped  by  some  of  the  Ancient 
Teutons.     In  1883  an  altar  erected  by   Frisian  soldiers 
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was  found  at  Hoosesteads  in  the  north  of  England.  It 
bears  two  inscriptlMis,  one  of  which  runs :  "To  the  god 
Mars  Thingsus,  and  the  two  Alssiagae,  Bede  and  I^m- 
mllene."  Ctai  the  sides  of  the  altar  is  depicted  the 
"  figure  of  a  hovering  female,  with  a  sword  (or  staff) 
In  the  oae  hand  and  a  wreath  in  the  other  "  (Chantepie 
de  la  Saussaye,  R.T.). 

ALAGARSWAMI.  A  deity  to  whom  special  veneration 
is  paid  by  the  Kalians,  a  tribe  or  caste  of  the  Madura 
district  in  Southern  India.  At  the  car  festival  he  is 
represented  as  a  long-eared  Kalian  carrying  the  t>oom- 
erang  and  club,  the  favourite  weapons  of  the  caste. 
Although  the  Kalians  sacrifice  sheep  to  other  deities,  no 
blood  sacrifice  is  offered  to  Alagarsw&mi  (the  beautiful 
god).  The  essence  of  their  religious  belief  is  said  to 
be  devil-worship.     See  E.  Thurston. 

ALAGHOM  NAOM.  A  goddess  worshipped  by  the 
Tzental  Indians  of  Mexico  as  the  creator  of  mind  and 
thought.      She  is  called  also  Iztat  Ix. 

ALALA.  The  name  of  a  deity  in  Babylonian-Assyrian 
religion.  Consort  of  Bellll,  he  is  mentioned  on  a  cunei- 
form tablet  as  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  well-known 
deities.  The  name  Is  found  in  incantations.  He  is 
I^erhaps  to  be  connected  with  the  bird  Alallu,  mentioned 
in  the  Giigamesh  epic  (q.v.). 

ALALLU.  The  name  of  a  bird  in  the  Babylonian 
Giigamesh  Epic  (q.v.).  Addressing  Ishtar  (q.v.),  Gii- 
gamesh says :  "  The  bright-coloured  alallu  bird  thou 
didst  love;  thou  didst  crush  him  and  break  his  pinions; 
in  the  woods  he  stands  and  laments,  '  O  my  pinions!  '  " 
There  was  originally  i>erhap8  some  connection  between 
Alallu  and  Alala  (q.v.)  who  is  referred  to  as  one  of  the 
early  ancestors  of  the  gods.     See  Morris  Jastrow,  Rel. 

AIJLMOTH,  UPON.  A  phrase  occurring  In  tlie  Old 
Testament  (Psalm  46,  title,  etc.)  as  a  musical  expression 
or  direction.  It  perhaps  means  "  for  sopranos,"  since 
the  word  '  AldmOth  in  Hebrew  commonly  means 
"  maidens."     See  Encycl.  Bihl. 

ALASCANS.  The  Protestant  party  in  the  reign  of 
EMward  VI.,  which  was  led  by  the  Polish  refugee,  John 
ii  Lasco.  Lasco  was  much  Interested  In  the  theology  of 
Zwlngli.  Before  coming  to  England  he  was  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Refbrmed  Churehes  at  Emden  in  Fries- 
land.  Cranmer,  who  is  said  to  have  invited  him  to 
England,  is  thought  to  have  been  much  influenced  by 
his  views.  In  Londcm  Lasco  was  made  Superintendent 
of  the  Foreign  Protestants.  He  worked  in  the  interest 
of  Puritanism,  being  opposed  to  the  practice  of  kneeling 
at  the  Holy  Communion,  to  the  use  of  the  surplice,  etc. 
See  M.   W.   Patterson,  Hist. 

ALB.  An  ecclesiastical  vestment  made  of  white  linen. 
It  was  worn  formerly  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  is 
still  worn  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  is  a  tunic 
witii  sleeves,  and  reached  sometimes  from  head  to  foot. 
Other  names  for  it  were  "  camlsia,"  "  poderes,"  and 
"  linea."  Its  use  was  perhaps  suggested  by  the  under- 
garment or  tunic  worn  by  Greeks  and  Romans.  A  canon 
of  the  Fourth  Council  of  Carthage  (398)  refers  to  its  use 
by  deacons;  the  Council  of  Narbonne  (589)  to  its  use  by 
deacons,  subdeacons,  and  lectores.  Isidore  says  (595)  : 
"  The  poderes  is  a  linen  tunic  worn  by  priests,  fitting 
closely  to  the  body  and  coming  down  to  the  feet;  this 
Is  commonly  called  camlsia  "  (quoted  by  Tyack).  In 
later  times  the  albs  worn  by  English  bishops  were  some- 
times made  of  silk  and  coloured  and  embroidered.  At 
the  Reformation  the  use  of  the  alb  was  regarded  by  the 
reformers  as  savouring  of  superstition.  In  1571  Eidmund 
Orindal  (1519?-l.')S:i),  thc^n  Archbishop  of  York,  enjoined 
the  churchwardens  of  his  diocese  to  see  that  they  were 
disused  and  destroyed.  In  the  First  Prayer  Book  of 
Edward  VI.    (1549)  their  use  had  been  prescribed;  but 


in  the  Second  Prayer  Book  (1562)  it  was  foitidden.  In 
the  Roman  (Catholic  Church  the  priest  still  puts  It  on 
before  saying  Man.  See  O.  S.  Tyack,  Hittorio  Dr9»» 
of  the  Clergy,  1897;  Cath.  Diet. 

ALBANENSES.  A  mediaeval  sect  which  derived  Its 
name  from  the  diocese  of  Albi  in  Piedmont.  It  was  a 
subdivision  of  the  Cathari.  The  Aibanenses  had 
Mani(4iaean  leanings.  They  recognized  two  First  Causes, 
a  €rod  of  Light  and  a  Prince  of  Darkness.  Believing 
that  God  had  not  destined  any  creature  to  destruction, 
they  held  it  sinful  to  take  the  life  of  animals.  There 
were  different  parties  in  the  sect,  headed  respectively 
by  Balazinansa,  Bishop  of  Verona,  and  John  de  Lngio, 
Bishop  of  Bergamo.     See  J.  H.  Blunt. 

ALBATI.     See  WHITE  BRETHREN. 

ALBIGENSES.  A  general  name  given  to  sectaries 
who  were  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  district  of 
Provence  in  Southern  France  at  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  One  of  the  districts  of  Languedoc, 
Alblgeols,  of  which  Albi  was  the  capital,  seems  to  have 
given  them  their  name.  They  were  regarded  as  a 
Manichsean  body  and  seem  to  have  included  adherents 
of  the  Cathari,  the  Waldenses,  and  the  Paullcians, 
who  had  congregated  In  one  district  from  various 
quarters.  What  their  doctrines  were,  and  to  what  extent 
they  were  heretical,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  since  we  have 
for  the  most  part  only  the  statements  of  their  opponents 
to  guide  us.  But  in  any  case  they  were  such  as  to 
bring  them  into  collision  with  the  Church  of  Rome;  and 
from  this  and  the  further  fact  that  they  were  nick- 
named "  the  good  people  "  we  may  infer  that  they  were 
oppcwed  to  pontifical  government  and  sought  to  live  the 
simple  life  of  the  Apostles.  They  were  condemned  by 
Pope  Calixtus  II.  in  1119  at  Toulouse,  and  by  Pope 
Innocent  II.  in  1139.  In  1209  Simon  de  Montfort  was 
commissioned  by  Pope  Innocent  III.  to  ccmduct  a  crusade 
against  them.  He  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Toulouse 
in  1218,  but  the  crusade  continued.  The  war  itself 
changed  its  character,  and  peace  was  made  in  1229  by 
which  Louis  IX.  of  France  added  to  his  possessions. 
But  there  was  no  peace  for  the  Albigenses.  They  were 
handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  after  suffering  cruel  torture  and  persecution  were 
practicaUy  exterminated  by  A.D.  1244.  See  J.  H.  Blunt; 
Prot.  Diet. 

ALBINOS.  From  the  Latin  word  for  "white,"  a 
designation  of  persons  having  an  irregularity  in  the 
skin.  This  irregularity  (leucosis)  affects  the  colour  of 
the  hair  (white)  and  the  eyes  (the  iris  appearing  red). 
The  phenomenon  appears  also  in  animals.  Since  any- 
thing mysterious,  startling,  or  uncanny  sometimes  en- 
genders awe.  Albinos  have  received  religious  veneration 
among  certain  races.  Sometimes  they  have  been  made 
priests.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  sometimes  looked 
upon  with  horror  and  di^ust.  The  Hindus  call  them 
Kakrelaks,  a  name  for  loathsome  insects.  They  will 
not  allow  them  decent  burial,  but  cast  them  into  ditchea. 
See  Edward  Westermarck;  J.  A.  Dubois  and  H.  K. 
Beauchamp,  Hindu  Manners,  etc. 

ALBIORIX.  Albiorix,  "  king  of  tlie  world,"  was  one 
of  the  names  given  by  the  ancicmt  Celts  to  the  war-god, 
the  deity  who  corresponded  to  the  Roman  Mars. 

ALBRECHT  BRETHREN.  The  followers  of  Jacob 
Albrpcht,  a  German  Lutheran,  who  founded  a  sect  in 
Pennsylvania.     See  EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

AL-BURAK .  Literally  "  the  bright  one."  This  is  the 
name  given  to  the  animal  on  which  Mohammed  made 
his  supposed  journey  to  heaven.  "  After  this,  a  white 
animal  was  brought  for  me  to  ride  upon.  Its  tAxe  vras 
between  that  of  a  mule  and  an  ass,  and  it  stretched 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.    The  name  of  the  animal 
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was  Bnraq.  Then  I  mounted  the  animal,  and  ascended 
until  we  arrived  at  the  lowest  heaven,  and  Gabriel 
demanded  that  the  door  should  be  opened  "  (Miahkatu 
'I-  Masabih,  quoted  in  T.  P.  Hughes,  Diet,  of  Islam,  1885). 
ALCANTARA,  KNIGHTS  OF.  An  order  of  knights 
established  in  Spain  in  1177  in  opposition  to  the  Moham- 
TTwyJRim 

ALCHEMY.     Originally  the  art  of  transmntlng  base 
metals  into  gold  and  silver  by  a  secret  chemical  proc^^ss. 
Alchemy  became  associated  with  magic  when  alchemists 
thought   to  discover   a   solvent   containing   the   original 
principle  of  all  matter.     This  solvent  was  to  prove  a 
remedy  for  all  diseases  and  a  means  of  renewing  youth 
and  pw^aervlng  life.    A  Chinese  alchemist  of  the  fourth 
century,    Koh    Hung,   says   that   grease   of   jade   mixed 
with  the  juice  of  herbs,  will,  If  drunk,  make  one  live 
a  thousand  years.     *'  He  who  swallows  gold  will  exist 
as  long  as  gold."    The  efficacy  ascribed  by  the  Chinese 
to  jade  and  gold  is  seen  In  the  fact  that  they  put  them 
in  the  mouth  of  the  dead  to  protect  the  body  against 
putrefaction  (see  J.  J.  M.  de  Groot,  R.S.C.).     Some  of 
the  Hindus,  again,  have  believed  that  they  could  attain 
"  salvation    during    life "    or    present    Immortality    by 
swallowing  elixirs   comrx)unded   of   mercury   and    mica, 
the  one  being  supposed  to  contain  the  essence  of  Siva, 
the  other  the  essence  of  his  wife  Gauri.    The  elixir.  It 
was  thought,  repairs  and  rejuvenates  the  decaying  par- 
ticles of  the  body  (see  Mouier- Williams).    Alchemy  was 
Introduced    Into    Egypt,    and    flourished    there.    In    the 
Hellenistic  period.     The  solvent  of  the  alchemists  was 
known  in  England  as  the   "  philosopher's   stone,"   and 
those  who  possessed  the  secret  were  called   "  adepts." 
The  adepts  were  taught  the  doctrines  In  mystical  and 
symboUcal   language.     In   the   Middle   Ages   the    monks 
occupied  themselves  with  alchemy. 
ALCORAN.     See  KORAN. 

ALDOBRANDINI,  THE.  The  name  of  a  Florentine 
family  to  which  Pope  Clement  VIII.  (1592)  and  other 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries  belonged. 

ALEXANDRIAN  CANON.  The  Bible  of  Greek -8T)ea king 
Jews,  the  Septuaglnt  {Q.v.),  Inclrdes,  In  addition  to 
our  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  books 
commonly  known  to  us  as  the  Apocrypha.  It  has  been 
customary  therefore  to  speak  of  an  Alexandrian  Canon 
in  distinction  from  the  Palestinian  Canon.  This,  as  C. 
H.  Comill  points  out  (Intr.),  is  hardly  corr^xrt.  "  In 
strict  correctness  an  Alexandrian  '  Canon  '  should  not 
be  spoken  of  at  all;  for  neither  the  number  of  the  books 
admited  nor  their  order  Is  in  agreement  In  the  Greek 
Bible  MSS.  It  is  clear  that  the  Greeks  have  allowed 
themselves  to  be  guided  simply  by  the  principle  of 
oUoSo/itj  ('edification'):  all  writings  of  a  religious 
character  which  they  found  edifying  they  rea^l  and  held 
in  high  esteem.  But  such  a  proceeding  would  have  been 
quite  Inconceivable  if  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ 
there  already  exist e<l  In  Palestine  an  official  canon,  and 
If  the  books  had  already  at  that  time  been  separated 
into  such  as  defile  the  handH  [i.e.,  are  canonlcan.  and 
such  as  do  not."  See  further  CANON,  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT. 

ALEXANDRIAN  CODEX.  The  Codex  Alexandrinus 
(designated  by  the  letter  A)  Is  a  Greek  manuscript 
translation  of  the  Bible,  belonging  probably  to  the  last 
half  of  the  fiftJi  century.  It  was  so  called  from  having 
been  presented  in  1098  to  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria. 
It  was  believed  in  Egypt  to  have  been  written  by  Saint 
Thecla;  and  a  note  in  Arabic  In  the  first  of  the  four 
volumes  says  that  she  wrote  it.  But  such  traditions  are 
not  uncommon.  Writing  in  1907  Dr.  Gregory  says  : 
"  It  is  not  a  year  since  I  visited  a  women's  monastery 
In  the  East  in  which  the  abbess  assured  me  that  their 
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beautiful  manuscript  had  been  written  by  an  ancient 
saintly  woman,   whereas  I   found  in  it  the  name,  and 

I  think  the  date  of  the  man  who  wrote  It."  In  1628 
the  Codex  Alexandrinus  ^as  sent  to  King  Charlea  I.  as 
a  present.  It  is  now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  first  three  volumes  contain  (with  some  gaps)  the 
Septuaglnt  Version  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  fourth 
volume  contains  the  New  Testament.  But  there  are 
missing  :   Matthew  1.  to  xxv.  6,  John  vi.  50-vill.  52,  and 

II  Corinthians  Iv.  13-xll.  6.  It  also  contains  the  genuine 
first  Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome  and  the  homily  known 
as  Second  Clement.  See  C.  R.  Gregory,  Canon;  M.  R. 
Vincent,  Text.  Crit.  of  the  N.T. 

ALEXANDRIAN  SCHOOL.  When  Alexandria  became 
the  centre  of  learning  (second  period  30  B.C.  to  A.D. 
(UO)  an  effort  was  made  to  blend  the  wisdom  or  philo- 
sophy of  the  East  and  the  West.  Thus  arose  the  Neo- 
Platonlsts  (<7.t.).  The  movement  suggested  a  new  style 
of  treating  theology,  and  gave  rise  to  what  Is  known 
as  the  Alexandrian  or  Alexandrine  School.  The  chief 
representatives  of  this  School  were  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria and  Orlgen.  The  Alexandrian  School  resolved  to 
fight  the  Gnostic  heresy  with  Its  own  weapons,  and 
developed  a  system  of  "  Christian  "  Gnosis.  See  C. 
Bigg,  Chri8tiun  Platonistg  of  Alexandna,  1886;  Neo- 
platonism,  1896. 

ALEXANDRIANS,  EPISTLE  TO  THE.  A  work  al- 
luded to  In  the  fragment  of  Muratori.  the  Italian 
historian  and  librarian.  The  Epistle  was  forged  in 
Paul's  name  In  support  of  the  heresy  of  Marcion. 

ALEXIANS.  The  name  of  a  religious  fraternity  of 
laymen  founded  on  the  Lower  Rhine  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  name  was  suggested  by  that  of  St.  Alexius, 
who  devoted  himself  to  a  life  of  poverty  in  the  time  of 
Pope  Innocent  I.  (402-417  A.D.).  The  Alexiane  devoted 
themselves  to  the  work  of  tending  the  sick.  They  were 
known  also  as  Nollards  or  Nollbrueder. 

ALFHEIM.  Alfheim  would  seem  to  have  been  one  of 
the  nine  worlds  in  the  cosmogony  of  the  Ancient  Teutons. 
ALI  SECT  OF.  A  MohammtMlan  sect.  See  SHI'AH. 
'ALI-ILAHIS.  A  sect  In  Persia  having  many 
adherents.  Thev  regard  *  AH.  the  cousin  of  Mohammed 
and  husband  of  his  daughter,  as  **  neither  more  nor  lees 
than  an  Incarnation  or  '  Manifestation  '  of  God  "  (Allah). 
See  E.  G.  Browne,  Lit.  Hist,  of  Persia,  1906. 

AL-KITAB.     Literally  "  the  Book,"  another  name  for 
the  Qur'ftn   (q.v.).       "  The  book  "  of  course  means  the 
book  par  excellence,  the  sacred  booli.      Another  name  for 
the  Qur'fln  Is  Al-Furqftn   (see  FURQAN). 
ALKORAN.     See  KORAN. 

ALLAH.  The  Arabic  name  for  (3od  {the  God).  It  4« 
cognate  with  the  Hebrew  Eloah. 

ALLAH.  Allah,  the  father  of  the  Djlnns.  was  e 
North  Arabian  deity.  He  appears  sometimes  as  the 
consort  of  AUath   (q.v.). 

ALLATH.  An  Arabian  godde«8.  identified  with  Athena. 
She  was  adopted  by  the  Syrian  Arabs.  Her  con.«»ort  was 
Dusare.s  (Dionvsus).  At  Palmyra  she  was  a»«)Ciate<l 
with  the  solar  god  Malakhbel.  Herodotus  calte  her 
Alilat  or  Urania. 

ALLATT'.  The  name  of  a  goddess  in  Babylonian- 
Assyrian  religion.  Originally  a  con.sort  of  Bel  (q.v.)  of 
Nippur,  she  was  afterwards  associated  in  turn  with  Nin- 
azu  and  Nergal  (qq.v.).  She  is  the  chief  go<ldess  of  the 
subterranean  cave  in  which  the  dead  dwell,  and  seems 
sometimes,  like  Nergal.  to  have  been  depicted  as  a  lion. 
As  mistress  of  the  underworld,  she  is  regarded  sometimefi 
as  the  authoress  of  evil,  though  as  a  personification  of 
the  "  earth  "  she  seems  also  to  have  been  considered  a 
podde«s  of  fertility.  The  El-Amama  tablets  seek  to 
explain   Nergal's  position  In  the  world  of  the  dead  by 
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the  legend  of  a  conflict  between  Nergal  and  Allatu.  In 
the  end  she  offers  to  marry  him,  and  he  spares  her  life. 
The  legend  seems  to  have  been  framed  in  imitation  of 
the  Marduk-Tlftmat  story,  Nergal  corresponding  to  Mar- 
duk,  and  Allatu  to  Tlftmat.      See  Morris  Jastrow,  Rel. 

ALLEGORY.  A  figurative  manner  of  speaking  In 
which  the  words  are  symbols,  and  are  not  to  be  under- 
stood in  their  literal  meaning.  The  early  Jewish  rabbi 
Phlk),  a  contemporary  of  Jesiia.  is  noted  for  his 
allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament,  Early 
Christian  Fathers,  such  as  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen, 
Eusebius,  Ambrose  of  Milan,  followed  his  example.  The 
ancient  Stoics  in  like  manner  allegorised  the  poems  of 
Homer,  thereby  explaining  aw^ay  many  objectionable 
features  in  Greek  mythology.  The  allegory  in  the 
"Arabian  Nights"  In  which  three  rings  repreisent  the 
Mahommedan,  Jewish,  and  Christian  religions,  has  been 
repeated  by  I>essing  in  Nathan  the  Wise. 

ALLELUIA.  The  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  HALLE- 
LUJAH. 

ALL-FOOLS'  DAY.     See  APRIL  FOOL'S  DAY. 

AI.-1-nSAINTS'  DAY.  A  Christian  festival  now  held  on 
the  1st  of  November.  It  took  the  place  (A.D.  607)  in  tJie 
West  of  a  pagan  festival  "  To  all  the  Gods."  Among  the 
Greeks  the  festi^'al  of  all  martyrs  and  saints  seems  to 
have  been  observed  in  the  fourth  century.  It  was  Pope 
Gregory  III.  who  fixed  the  day  (about  731)  as  the  Ist  of 
November.  Before  thia  it  had  been  the  13th  of  May. 
See  Cath.  Diet. 

ALL  SAINTS'  SISTERHOOD,  MARGARET  STREET. 
A  Church  of  England  Sisterhood  founded  in  1851.  The 
Sisters,  whose  headquartere  are  now  All  Saints'  Con- 
vent, Colney  Chapel.  St.  Albans,  work  as  Hospital  Nurses 
and  District  Visitors.  They  also  work  ecclesiastical 
embroiderv  and  bake  wafers  for  the  Holy  Eucharist.  See 
Walter  Walsh,  "  Sisterhoods,  Ritualistic,"  in  the  Prot. 
Diet. 

ALL  SOULS  DAY.  Also  called  "  Festa  Anlmarum," 
"  Anlmarum  Commemoratio,"  "  Omnium  Fldelium  Com- 
memoratio."  November  the  2nd  is  observed  as  a  day  of 
commemoration  of  all  the  dead.  Odilon,  Abbot  of 
Clugny,  inaugurated  tlie  custom  in  A.D.  998. 

ALMANACS.  Registers  of  the  days,  weeks,  months  of 
the  year,  etc.  The  Hindu  Almanac  (panchangam)  is 
compiled  by  learned  priests  (purohilas)  Every  priest 
must  possess  a  copy,  because  it  supplies  information  about 
auspicioufl  and  inauspicioua  days,  propitious  hours,  lucky 
and  unlucky  constellations,  etc.  By  studying  it.  he  can 
give  advice  on  the  most  varied  matters.  In  China 
almanacs  circulate  freely.  Here  also  they  supply  in- 
formation a«  to  favourable  or  unfavourable  days.  One 
of  these  iK>pular  almanacs  gives  details  concerning 
"  things  to  be  avoided  with  regard  to  coffining."  If  the 
almanac  does  not  suffice,  a  "  day-professor"  is  consulted. 
See  J.  J.  M.  de  Groot,  R.S.G. 

ALMEH.  A  name  for  certain  singing  girte  in  Egypt 
who  attende<l  festivals. 

ALMOIIADES.  Originally  the  name  of  an  Arabian 
religious  sect  founded  in  1146  In  the  Atla.s  mountains  by 
*  Abd  al-Mu'min.  a  pupil  of  Abfl  '  Abdallah  Muhammad 
Ibn  Tfimart.  The  .sect  txx?ame  militant  and  superseded 
that  of  the  Almoravides  (q.v.). 

ALMONER.  An  ecclesiastical  official  attached  to  a 
royal  court  or  a  noble  mansion  with  the  duty  of  dis- 
tributing alms.  Before  the  French  Revolution  (1789)  the 
Grand  AlmomT  (Grand  AumOnier)  in  France,  who  was 
usually  a  cardinal,  was  a  very  important  dignitary.  In 
England,  there  is  a  Ix>rd  High  Almoner,  an  Anglican 
bishop  or  dean,  who  distributes  the  ro^al  bounty.  The 
Hereditary   Grand  Almoner  is  now  hardly  more  than  a 


name.       In  France  the  name  Almoner  Is  given  to  any 
kind  of  Chaplain. 

ALMORAVIDES.  Originally  the  name  of  an  Arabian 
religious  sect  founded  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century  by  Abdallah-beu-Yasin.  The  sect  became 
militant  and  gave  its  name  to  a  dynasty  which  ruled  In 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  In  AJWca  and  Spain. 
The  prefix  Al-  Is  the  Arabic  definite  art:lcle.  Con- 
sequently, the  name  often  appears  as  MoravidB.  See 
Chambers'  Encyel. 

ALMS.  Relief  given  to  the  poor  out  of  compaesion. 
There  seems  to  be  a  connection  between  sacrifice  and  the 
giving  of  alms.  The  deity  enjoys  only  the  spiritual  part 
of  the  food  offered ;  the  poor  receive  often  the  substance. 
Sacrificial  food  Is  distributed  among  the  poor.  The 
goddess  Artemis  (q.v.),  the  god  Mazda  (Ya»na,  xxxiv., 
5)  benefited  them  in  this  way.  The  poor  of  ancient 
Arabia  partook  of  meal-offerlngs  made  to  the  god 
Uqaigir.  Sometimes  the  almsgiving  itaelf  is  a  form  of 
sacrifice.  In  the  sacred  books  of  India  sacrifice  and 
almsgiving  are  often  mentioned.  In  the  Egyptian  "  Book 
of  the  Dead  "  (q.v.),  in  the  Zoroastrlan  prayer  Ahuna- 
Vairya  (q.v.),  in  the  Koran,  almsgiving  occupies  an 
equally  important  place  as  a  i)art  of  religion.  It  Is  well 
known  that  the  Jews  associated  almsgiving  and  sacrifice. 
"  He  that  giveth  alms  sacrificeth  praise"  we  are  told 
(Ecclesiasticus,  xxxv.,  2).  In  the  Mishnah  It  is  said: 
"  Through  alms  a  man  partakes  of  eternal  life  "  (Rosh 
hash-shanah  3):  and  :  "  As  sin-offering  makes  atonement 
for  Israel,  so  alms  for  the  Gentiles  "  (Baha  Bathra  10b). 
In  the  Jewish  synagogues  and  at  the  servicee  of  the  early 
Christian  Church  alms  were  regularly  collected.  It  has 
been  said,  too,  that  whereas  in  heathen  guilds  or  clubs 
"  charity  was  an  accident,  in  Christian  associations  It 
was  of  the  essence  "  (E.  Hatch,  Organisation  of  the  Early 
Christian  Church,  1881).  Almsgiving  is  also  closely  con- 
nected with  fasting.  In  Brahmanism  sacrifice,  fasting, 
and  the  giving  of  gifts  are  often  spoken  of  together.  In 
Mohammedanism  almsgiving  is  enjoined  after  a  fast,  and 
in  some  cases  (e.g.,  of  old  people)  It  is  a  substitute  for 
fasting.  The  Christian  Fathers  (e.g.,  Augustine)  say 
that  what  Is  saved  by  fasting  should  be  given  to  the  poor. 
See  E.  Westermarck;  Encyel.  Bibl. 

ALOGI.  A  name  used  by  Epiphanius  and  Augustine  to 
describe  those  who  did  not  accept  St,  John's  doctrine  of 
the  Logos  and  who  denied  the  authority  of  St.  John's 
writings.  The  Montanist  prophets  based  their  claims 
on  these  writings.  The  Alogi,  called  Into  existence  in 
Asia  in  the  second  century  to  combat  Montanism,  attacked 
the  enemy  by  denouncing  their  sacred  books.  They 
rejected  all  the  Johannine  writings  without  distinction, 
ascribing  the  authorship  to  Cerinthus.  See  I^ouis 
Duchesne,  Hist. 

ALPHA  AND  OMEGA.  The  first  and  the  last  letter 
of  the  Greek  alphabet.  The  expression  is  used  in  the 
New  Testament  to  denote  the  eternity  of  Jesus.  "  I  am 
the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  said  the  Lord  God.  which  is 
and  which  was  and  which  is  to  come,  the  Almighty  " 
(Revelation,  i.,  8;  cp.  vs.  11  and  xxi.  6.  xxll.  13). 

ALTAR.  The  I>atin  word  Is  altare  from  altus  "  high." 
The  Hebrew  word  mizMah  means  "  a  place  of  slaughter 
or  sacrifice."  It  is  represented  closely  by  the  Greek  word 
thnsiasterion.  Sometimes,  however,  the  word  hOmos  is 
given  as  the  equivalent,  which  means  literally  "  any 
raised  place."  This  Is  the  more  primitive  meaning  of  an 
altar.  The  altar  was  a  place  set  apart  for  a  holy  pur- 
pose, that  of  sacrifice.  As  such  it  was  natural  to 
separate  It  from  the  ordinary  soil  on  which  men  trod. 
Thi-s  was  done  by  raising  it.  Originally  it  was  enough 
to  pile  up  »ome  of  the  earth,  and  earth  altars  were  still 
in  use  among  the   Hetorews    (Exodus   xx.,    24-26),   Gar- 
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tbagindana,  BomaDS,  Greeks,  and  others.  Afterwards  a 
stone  (cp.  Judges  vi.,  11  ff.)  or  a  heap  of  stones  was  used ; 
and  then  a  kind  of  table.  When  a  stone  has  been  con- 
secrated to  this  use.  It  becomes  holy,  because  the  god  is 
sopposed  to  enter  Into  it  and  make  it  his  dwelling.  The 
Old  Testament  ccmtalns  many  references  to  altars,  those 
of  later  date  relating  to  altars  of  rather  elaborate  con- 
straction  (cp.  I  Kings  Ix.,  25;  II  Chronicles  iv..  1).  The 
earlier  Babylonian  altar  was  of  sun-dried  brick.  Stone 
was  used  later,  and  in  Assyria  altars  of  limestone  and 
alabaster  were  common.  At  Nippur  an  altar  twelve  feet 
long  and  six  wide  was  found.  The  height  appears  to 
have  been  from  two  to  three  feet.  Like  Hebrew  and 
Phoenician  altars,  Assyrian  altars  had  at  the  comers  of 
the  rim  some  kind  of  decoration  resembling  horns.  The 
table  rested  on  a  solid  piece  of  stone  or  on  a  tripod. 
When  the  Hebrews  fled  to  the  altar  as  a  place  of  refuge, 
they  caught  hold  of  its  horns  (I  Kings  1.  50.  ii.  28;  cp. 
I  Maccabees  x.  43,  Cicero,  De  Natura  Deorum  iii.  10). 
Besides  the  altars  in  temples  and  other  sacred  places,  it 
has  been  the  custom  to  have  small  household  altars. 
Thus  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  them  in  the  courts  of 
their  houses.  The  Chinese  may  be  said  to  have  two 
kinds  of  domestic  altar.  In  the  house  is  an  altar  for 
sacrifice  to  the  tutelar  deities.  While  the  coflBn  of  a 
deceased  relative  is  still  in  the  house,  the  mourners  offer 
the  eoul  every  evening  burning  candles  and  incense-sticks. 
Besides  this,  at  a  Chinese  burial  a  table  is  placed  in  front 
of  the  soul-tablet  and  the  coffin,  and  on  it  is  set  a  sacri- 
flciail  meal  for  the  soul  of  the  dead  person.  On  it  are 
placed  also  a  censer  or  incense-sticks  and  candles.  The 
"  grave  table  "  Is  "  a  square  slab  of  granite,  either  placed 
on  the  ground,  or  u{x>n  a  ma€«lve  table-shaped  pile  of 
masonry;  sometimes  it  is  entirely  of  granite,  and  carved 
in  frwit  with  characters  or  emblematic  figures "  (De 
Groot).  At  the  left-hand  side  of  the  coffin  is  a  small  altar 
for  sacrifices  to  the  ^d  of  earth.  This  altar  "  consists 
of  a  rectangular  slab  of  granite,  seldom  higher  than  one 
or  two  feet,  fixed  perpendicularly  in  the  ground."  The 
front  of  the  slab  bears  such  Inscriptions  as :  "  Ruler  of 
the  Earth,"  "  God  or  Spirit  of  the  Earth,"  "  Active 
Animus  of  the  Ground,"  "  Spirit  of  the  Felicitating 
Agencies."  In  the  Christian  Churches  for  some  centuries 
the  altara  were  usnally  of  wood.  In  the  fifth  century 
altars  of  stone  became  common.  This  seems  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  use  of  the  tombs  of  martyrs  in  the 
Catacombs  as  substitutes  for  altars,  the  marble  slab 
serving  as  a  table.  Stone  altars  were  ordered  in  England 
In  705  by  Egbert  (d.  766),  Archbishop  of  York.  They  had 
already  been  ordered  in  France  in  509.  On  November 
12,  1560,  as  a  result  of  an  Order  in  Council,  it  was  com- 
manded to  "  plu<*  down  the  altars."  Matthew  Parker 
(1504-1575),  ArchbialH^  of  Canterbury,  and  Edmund 
Grindal  (15197-1583)  were  anxious  to  assure  themselves 
that  this  order  had  been  carried  out.  In  1857  it  was 
decided  that  a  stone  altar  may  not  be  erected  in  churches. 
In  the  Clhurch  of  Rome  the  altar  **  must  consist  of  stone, 
or  at  least  must  contain  an  altar-«tone  large  enough  to 
hold  the  Host  and  the  greater  pert  of  the  chalice;  and 
this  altar,  or  the  altar-stone,  must  have  been  consecrated 
by  a  bishop,  or  by  an  abbot  who  has  received  the  requisite 
faculties  from  the  Holy  See "  (Addis  and  Arnold). 
William  Laud  (1573-1645),  Archbishop  of  Canterbury',  gave 
offence  to  the  Puritans  by  ordering  the  communion  table 
or  altar  to  be  moved  from  thfe  body  of  the  church  to  the 
east  end  and  to  be  placed  altar-wise  (see  M.  W.  Patter- 
son. Hist.:  W.  L.  Mackintosh,  Life  of  William  Laud. 
1907).  See  W.  R.  SmitJi,  R.S.,  1894:  Morris  Jastrow. 
Rel.  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  1898;  J.  J.  M.  de  Groot, 
R.8.C.,  1892,  etc.:  Encycl.  Bihl.:  Prot.  Diet.:  Oath.  Dirt. 
AL-TASCHITH     Or  Al-Ta«hheth.    A  phrase  occurring 


in  the  Old  TesUment  (Psalm  75,  1  etc.)  as  a  musical 
expression  or  direction.  It  seems  to  designate  the  tune 
('*  Destroy  not  ")  to  which  a  psalm  is  to  be  sung. 

ALTRUISM.  The  word  means  literally  "  of  or  to 
othere."  It  was  first  used  by  Auguste  Comte  (1798-1857) 
and  his  followers  as  a  designation  of  unselfishness  and 
interest  in  othere  as  distinguished  from  selfishness  and 
egoism. 

ALUMBRADOS.  A  sect  of  Spanish  mystics  founded 
about  1520,  and  suppressed  by  the  Inquisition.  The 
Illuminati  of  a  later  date  in  Germany  held  similar 
principles. 

ALVISS.  A  figure  in  Teutonic  niythokxgy.  Alvias  is  a 
wise  dwarf  who  presents  himself  l)efore  Thor  (q.v.)  and 
asks  for  his  daughter  in  marriage.  He  is  detained  until 
the  dawn  of  day  which  proves  fatal  to  him.  See  Chante- 
pie  de  La  Sauasaye,  Rel.  of  the  Teutons,  1902. 

AMADHLOZI.  A  name  given  by  the  Zulus  to  their 
ancestral  spirits  who  revisit  them  in  the  form  of  snakes. 
Tliey  may  be  diatingui.shed  from  ordinary  snakes  by  their 
frequenting  huts,  by  their  not  eating  mice,  and  by  their 
not  being  afraid  of  people.  "  Common  folk  become  harm- 
less snakes  with  green  and  white  bellies  and  very  small 
heads;  but  kings  become  boa -constrictors  or  the  large  and 
deadly  black  Mamba  "  (Frazer).      See  J.  G.  Frazer,  G.B. 

AMAETHON.  One  of  the  deities  worshipped  by  the 
ancient  Celts.  The  name  appears  in  late  Welsh  legend. 
Amaethon  was  the  patron  god  of  farmers. 

AMALRICIANS.  The  followers  of  Amalric  of  Bena  or 
Amaury  of  Ben6,  a  Paris  theologian  at  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  who  taught  Pantheism  and  held, 
amongst  other  things,  that  in  Abraham  was  incarnate 
the  Father,  in  the  Blessed  Virgin  the  Son,  and  in  our- 
Hclves  the  Holy  Ghost.  His  teaching  was  condemned  by 
the  Univerwlty  of  Paris  in  A.D.  1204,  by  Pope  Innocent 
III.  In  A.D.  1207,  and  by  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council  in 
A.D.  1215.  Amalric  died  in  1209.  Several  of  his 
followers  were  burned  as  heretics. 

AMARAPURA.  The  name  of  a  sect  (monks)  In  Singha- 
lese Buddhism.  The  Amarapura  Society  arose  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  opposition  to  the 
Siamese  Society.  The  latter  admitted  only  one  special 
caste  to  the  monkhood.  The  Amarapura  Society  gave 
entrance  to  three  more.      See  H.  Hackmann. 

AMATBRASU.  One  of  the  deities  of  the  ancient 
religion  of  Japan  known  as  Shint61sm  (q.v.).  Amaterasu, 
the  sun-goddefls,  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  from  the 
left  eye  of  Izanagl,  the  Creator.  From  her  was 
descended  Jimmu  Tenno,  the  first  human  ruler  of  Japan, 
according  to  the  Japanese,  who  ascended  the  throne  on 
the  seventh  of  April,  »',fiO  B.C.  She  is  really  a  personifi- 
cation of  the  sun,  which  is  symbolized  by  the  mirror 
which  figures  as  one  of  the  chief  emblems  of  Shlnt6l8m. 
Her  shrine  in  Ise  to  which  pilgrinrngee  are  made  is  called 
the  Mecca  of  Japan.  See  G.  A.  Cobbold.  Religion  in 
Japan,  1894;  D.  Goh  and  Isabella  Bishop,  "  Shlntfiism," 
in  R.S.W. 

AMATONGO.  The  term  is  usetl  of  the  spirits  of  their 
ancestors  by  the  Zulus.  The  "amatongo,"  particularly 
the  heads  of  families,  are  worshipped.  See  ANCESTOR 
WORSHIP.  The  "  amatongo  "  or  ancestral  spirits  some- 
times take  possession  of  pt^^rsons.  Those  who  are  thug 
possessed  are  stricken  with  a  kind  of  disease  (hysteria, 
<x>nvulsion8).  In  some  case-s  disea.'^e-pos.session  becomes 
oracle- possession,  and  the  possesyed  become  professional 
diviners.     See  Tylor  il..  131  f. 

AMBAGARHIA  DEO.  A  Hindu  deity,  worshipped  in 
Bhandara  by  the  Koshtis,  t.he  Manitha  and  Telngu  caste 
of  weavera  of  silk  and  fine  cotton  ck>th  in  India.  The 
original  was  one  Kadu,  headman  of  a  village. 

AMBARVALIA.      A    Roman     festival    during    which 


Ambisagrus 

prayer  was  made  to  the  deities  of  agriculture  that  the 
fields  (arva)  might  be  fertile  and  the  harvest  abundant. 
It  was  kept  on  the  29th  of  May.  There  was  a  solemn 
procession  round  the  fields,  in  which  the  country  people 
took  part;  and  a  hog,  a  ram,  and  a  bull  were  sacrificed. 
AMBISAGRUS.  Ambisagrus,  *'  the  persistent,"  was 
one  of  the  names  given  by  the  ancient  Celts  to  a  god 
who  corresponded  to  the  Roman  Jupiter. 

AMBO.  Perhaps  from  the  Greek  anabeinein  "to 
ascend,"  a  platform  In  early  Christian  churches  used  as 
a  pulpit.  St.  Chrysoetom  is  said  to  have  preached  from 
an  '*  Ambo."  It  stood  in  the  nave  of  the  church,  and 
was  used  especially  as  a  reading-desk.  The  Ambo  is  to 
be  seen  in  churches  in  Rome.  The  earliest  example  is 
In  the  church  of  San  Clemeute.  and  belongs  to  about 
A.D.  1110.  The  Ambo  was  used  for  other  purposes. 
**  All  church  notices  were  read  from  it;  here  edicts  and 
excommunications  were  given  out;  hither  came  heretics 
to  make  their  recantation  "  (Addis  and  Arnold).  See  J. 
H.  Parker,  Gloss.,  1888;  Cath.  Diet. 

AMBROSIA.  A  term  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
ambrotos,  *'  Immortal."  It  is  a  name  for  the  food  of  the 
gods  in  Greek  Mytholo^jy.  Human  beings  who  were 
favourites  of  the  go<ls  were  sometimes  allowed  to  partake 
of  it,  and  were  suppoHod  thereby  to  attain  immortal  youth 
and  beauty.  It  was  also  a  fragrant  salve  used  by 
goddesses,  and  even  by  Jupiter.  The  drink  of  the  gods 
was  called  nectar.  In  Hindu  mythology  the  special 
beverage  of  the  gods  is  called  amrita. 

AMBROSIAN  CHANT.  A  hymn  so  called  (Ambro- 
sianum),  because  It  was  8upix)8ed  to  have  been  composed 
by  St.  Ambrose.  It  is  now  commonly  known  as  the  **  Te 
Deum  laudamus."  It  was  used  in  the  fourth  century  by 
the  Church  in  Milan. 

AMBROSIAN  LITURGY.  Also  called  "  Ambroslan 
Office,"  or  "  Ambroslan  Missal."  One  of  the  most  ancient 
liturgies,  associated  with  the  name  of  St.  Ambrose, 
Bishop  of  Milan,  because  he  adopted  and  adapted  it. 

AMBROSIANS.  The  foltowers  of  one  Ambrose,  a 
French  Anabaptist.  He  claimed  (c.  A.D.  1559)  to  have 
received  a  divine  revelation  superior  to  that  of  Holy 
Scripture.  His  followera  called  themselves  also 
Spirituals  or  "  Pneumatiques." 

AMBLTJNGEN  SAGA.  A  (Jothic  heroic  saga,  a  glorifi- 
cation of  fidelity. 

AMEN.  A  Hebrew  word  meaning  literally  "  Yea," 
"  Truly,"  or  "  Verily."  Used  first  in  ordinary  speech,  it 
was  at  an  early  date  Introduced  into  liturgies  (see,  e.g.. 
In  the  Old  Testament,  I.  Chronicles  xvi.,  3<>  =  P8.  cvi.,  48). 
The  Jews  in  their  synagogues  pronounce  it  at  the  ck)se 
of  the  parting  benediction.  The  early  Chri.stians  said  it 
at  the  ckwe  of  the  prayer  offered  by  the  presbyter  (I. 
Corinthians  xiv.,  16). 

AMEN  CORNER.  Thi.s  spot  in  I»ndon  is  so  called  on 
account  of  a  procession  of  clergjmen  to  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  which  used  to  take  place  annually  on  Corpus 
Chrlstl  Day.  In  the  strtH't  called  Paternoster  Row  tb?y 
chanted  the  "  Pater-noater."  and  at  the  spot  called  Amen 
Comer  said  the  "  Amen."  Ave  Maria  I^ne  com- 
memorates the  saying  of  the  '*  .'Vve  Maria."  and  Creed 
I*ane  the  chanting  of  the  "Credo." 

AMENT.  An  Egyptian  deity.  She  was  a  goddess  of 
Thebes,  though  not  one  of  the  original  deities.  She  is 
represented  with  the  head  of  a  sheep.  See  Alfred  Wiede- 
mann. 

AMENTI.  The  region  of  the  dei>arted  in  the  old 
Egyptian  religion,  the  west-land,  the  underworld.  In  Its 
Greek  form  written  Amenthes.      See  Alfred  Wiedemann 

A.MERETAD.  Literally  "  immortalltv."  One  of  the 
seven  Ameshaspentas  {q.v.),  or  celestial  councillors.  In  the 
Zorosstrlan   religion.      AmeretAd    Ks  usually    mentioned 
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together  with  HaurvatAd.  Together  they  preside  over 
vegetation,  and  preserve  the  good  creation  in  Its  orlgimil 
unoomipted  state.      See  Martin  Hang. 

AMERICANISM.  A  name  given  by  theologians  to  "  an 
attenuated  form  of  Catholicism  which  was  pnHwgated 
mainly  In  the  United  States  by  Father  Isaac  Hecker  of 
the  Paullst  Order  (d.  1888).  Afterwards  Archbi«toop 
Ireland,  of  St.  Paiil,  Minnesota,  became  the  accepted  high 
priest  of  the  movement.  Americanism  was  Introduced 
into  Europe  about  1890.  "  Its  distinguishing  doctrine 
was  the  characteristically  American  exaltati<m  of  good 
works  over  faith."  Archbishop  Ireland  submitted  to  the 
Pope  in  1899,  after  Leo  XIII.  had  addressed  a  letter  to 
Cardinal  Gibbons  of  Baltimore.     See  S.  Reinach,  O. 

AMESHASPENTAS.  The  designaUon  of  the  seven 
archangels  or  celestial  counclllore  in  the  Zoroastrlan 
religion.  In  an  old  prayer  found  in  the  Yasna  haptnn- 
haiti  we  read  :  "  We  worship  Ahuramazda,  the  righteous 
master  of  righteousness.  We  worehlp  the  Amesha- 
spentas, the  possessore  of  good,  the  givera  of  good.  We 
worship  the  whole  creation  of  the  righteous  ^rit,  both 
the  spiritual  and  earthly,  all  that  supports  (raises)  the 
welfare  of  the  good  creation,  and  the  spread  of  the  good 
Mazdayaanian  religion."  Elsewhere  they  are  described 
as  "  the  immortal  benefactore."  They  are  now  called 
AmshSMpends.      See  Martin  Hang. 

AMIATA  MANUSCRIPT.  A  manuscript  of  the  Vul- 
gate, named  after  Amiata,  Codex  Amiatinus.  It  was 
written  by  order  of  Ceolfrid  (d.  716),  abbot  of  Yarrow, 
shortly  before  A.D.  716,  and  is  now  preser^-ed  at  Florence. 
The  manuscript  contains  many  Anglo-Saxon  and  Irish 
readings.     See  C.  R.  Gregory. 

AMICE.  An  ecclesiastical  vestment.  The  word 
{amictus)  means  "a  wrap."  It  was  also  called  "ana- 
boladium  "  or  "anabolagium  "  from  the  Greek  anahal- 
lein;  and  "  humerale  "  or  "  superhumerale,"  because  It 
partly  covered  the  shoulders.  In  an  ancient  missal  at 
Narbonne  it  Is  referred  to  as  galea  or  a  helmet.  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  it  Is  now  "  a  piece  of  fine  linen, 
oblong  in  shai)e,  which  the  priest  who  Is  to  say  Mass 
rests  for  a  moment  on  his  head  and  then  spreads  on  his 
shoulder,"  and  Is  called  the  "  helmet  of  salvation " 
(Addis  and  Arnold).  The  vestment  is  referred  to  fre- 
quently after  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century. 
Originally  it  seems  to  have  been  a  head-covering.  This 
accounts  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  resting  it  on  his 
head  for  a  moment  before  he  puts  it  on.  Franciscan  and 
EVxninlcan  friars,  in  fact,  still  wear  it  as  a  covering  for 
the  head.  In  course  of  time  it  was  regarded  as  a  decora- 
tion, axid  was  often  richly  embroidered.  Now,  however. 
Its  only  adornment  is  a  cross.  The  origin  of  the  clerical 
collar  has  been  found  in  the  Amice.  It  became  "  first  a 
white  collar  with  a  necktie,  and  then  the  clerical  collar 
as  now  usually  worn,  or  the  band  or  strip  of  linen 
stretched  over  a  black  stock  "  (Tyack).  See  G.  S.  Tyack, 
Historic  Dress  of  the  Clergy,  1897;  Cath.  Diet. 

AMIDA.  In  Japanese  Buddhism  an  abridged  form  of 
Amitftbha  iq.v.),  the  name  of  one  of  the  celestial 
Buddhas.     See  H.  Hackmann. 

AMITABHA.  Tn  Lamaism  the  chief  fij?ure  among  the 
five  celestial  prototypes  of  the  historical  Buddhas.  The 
different  heavens  of  the  Buddhist  system  are  here 
commonly  represented  as  the  "  Paradise  of  AmltAbha." 
There  Is  wonderful  virtue  and  efficacy  in  the  repetition 
of  the  name  of  Amitftbha.  The  priests  repeat  it 
thousands  of  times  to  save  the  soul  of  a  dead  person. 
See  H.  Hackman:  J.  J.  M.  de  Groot,  R.8.C. 

AMITABHA  SCTRA.  A  sacred  book  among  the 
Chinese  Buddhists,  the  chief  authority  for  the  Chinese 
doctrine  of  the  Western  Paradise.  See  J.  J.  M.  de 
Groot,  R.S.C. 
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'  AMM-ANAS.  A  Sonth  Arabian  god  for  whom  whole 
hecatombs  of  animate  are  said  to  have  been  slaughtered. 
See  W.  R.  Smith,  R.8. 

AMMONIAN  SECTIONS.  The  name  u«aally  given  to 
the  sections  or  divisions  into  which  Busebins  divided  the 
text  of  each  of  the  four  Gospels  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels.  Cp.  CANONS  OF 
BUSEBIUS,  and  see  HARMONIES  OF  THE  GOSPELS. 
AMMONIANS.  The  followers  of  Ammonius  Saccas, 
who  founded  a  school  of  Neo-Platonism  (q.v.)  In  the 
second  century. 

AMON.  One  of  the  principal  Egyptian  deities.  AL«»o 
called  Amon  Ra,  he  became  prominent  from  the  time  of 
the  eleventh  dynasty  as  the  deity  of  Thebes,  where  a 
magnificent  temple  was  built  for  him.  With  him  are 
associated  the  goddess  Mut  ("  mother."  a  symbol  of  the 
sky)  and  the  lunar  deity  Khons.  As  Amon  represents 
the  productive  power  of  generation,  he  is  sometimes  re- 
referred  to  as  the  husband  of  his  mother.  He  is 
frequently  depicted  as  a  man  with  a  sceptre  in  his  hands 
and  two  high  feathers,  royal  emblems,  on  his  head. 
Sometimes,  however,  since  the  ram  was  sacred  to  him.  he 
Is  represented  as  a  ram  with  great  curving  horns.  Hymns 
to  and  decrees  of  Amon  have  come  down  to  us.  See 
Navllle,  The  Old  Egyptian  Faith,  1909. 

AMORAIM.  A  Rabbinic  term.  When  the  Jewish 
legal  system  was  committed  to  writing  a  body  of  leame<l 
men  were  required  to  expound  it.  These  were  called 
Amoraim.  the  word  being  derived  from  the  common 
Hebrew  root  dmar,  "  to  spealv."  The  I^w  had  to  be 
interpreted  in  the  vernacular  speech.  In  doing  this,  a 
duly  qualified  expounder  might  lay  down  new  principles. 
These  new  principles,  or  additions  to  the  Mishnah.  were 
embodied  in  a  collection  of  writings  called  the  Tosefta. 
There  was  a  Palestinian  and  a  Babylonian  School 
of  Amoraim.  See  J.  W.  Etherldge,  Intr.  to  Heb.  Lit., 
1856. 

AMOS,  BOOK  OF.  One  of  the  Minor  Prophets  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Amos  was  a  shepherd  of  Tekoa  near 
Jerosalem.  and  preached  about  800  B.C..  extolling  the 
practice  of  Justice  and  condemning  the  superficial  piety 
which  thinks  to  please  God  by  making  frequent  offerings. 
The  book  seems  to  have  been  edited  and  interpolated. 
See  Encycl.  Bibl. 

AMOSITBS.  A  small  sect,  an  off-shoot  of  the 
Bohemian  Brethren,  followers  of  a  farmer  named  Amos. 
In  1508  they  sent  word  to  the  King  and  informed  against 
the  Brethren,  saying  that  they  were  about  to  use  the 
sword  In  defence  of  their  cause.  The  King  summoned  a 
Diet,  which  Issued  on  St.  James's  Day  (July  25)  the  Edict 
of  St.  James  which  prohibited  meetings  of  the  Brethren 
and  ordered  their  books  to  be  burned.  See  J.  E.  Hulton. 
History  of  the  Moravian  Church,  1909. 

AMPHICTYONIC  LEAGUE.  A  union  of  twelve  popu- 
lations of  Northern  Greece.  "  which  at  stated  times  met 
at  the  same  sanctuary  to  keep  a  festival  in  common,  and 
to  transact  common  business  "  (Seyffert).  The  leaem*\ 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Amphictyon. 
met  either  at  Delphi  or  near  Pylae  or  Thermopylae,  and 
protected  the  sanctuaries  there.  Each  people  sent  two 
deputies  ("  pylagorae ")  and  two  "wardens  of  holy 
things  "  (•'  hlepomnemones  ").  "  When  violations  of  the 
sanctuaries  or  of  popular  right  took  place,  the  as.<iembly 
could  inflict  fines  or  even  expulsion:  and  a  state  that 
would  not  submit  to  the  punishment  had  a  'holy  war' 
declared  against  it."  The  league  is  not  heard  of  after 
the  second  centurv  A.D.      See  O.  Seyffert,  Diet. 

AMPHTDROMIA.  A  Greek  Festival  at  which  a  child 
received  its  name.  The  child  was  first  carried  round  the 
hearth  by  the  nurse,  after  the  friends  of  the  parents  had 
washed  their  hands. 


AMPHITRITE.  A  goddess  of  the  sea  In  Greek 
mythology. 

AMRITA.  The  Indian  equivalent  of  ambrosia,  the 
gods'  food  of  immortality.  According  to  the  Hindu  epics, 
the  gods  required  amrlta  to  gWe  them  power  to  overcome 
the  demons.  A  well-known  legend  relates  that,  by  com- 
mand of  Vishnu,  this  amrita  was  obtained  by  churning 
the  ocean.  The  Juice  called  Soma  was  aLso  the  nectar 
of  the  gods.  It  was  *'  the  blood  of  trees"  vitali7>ed  by 
the  god  Soma.  for.  as  Professor  Elliot  Smith  says  (Dr., 
1919),  1  >  India  the  amrlta  was  sometimt^  regarded  as 
the  sap  exuded  from  the  sacred  trees  of  paradise. 
Amrlta  corre.sponds  to  the  Persian  Haoma,  and  to  the 
mead  of  the  gods  in  Teutonic  mythok>gy. 

AMRITSAR.    The  sacred  town  of  the  Sikhs  in   India 
and  the  metropolis  of  their  religion.       It  was  so  called, 
according  to  tradition,  from  the  *'  Pool  of  Immortality  " 
(Amritsar)  which  was  said  to  have  existed  there  from  a 
remote    period,    some    of    the    nectar    of    immortality 
(Amrita)  having  been  spilt  on  the  spot.      The  sacredness 
of  the  spot,  however,  is  associated  by  the  Sikhs  with  an 
event  which  is  supposed  to  have  happened  in  the  time  of 
Guru  Ram-das  (A.D.  1574-15R1).  the  fourth  Gum  of  their 
sect.     It  is  said  that  an  angry  father  marritxl  his  beauti- 
ful and  pious  daughter  to  a  cripple.      She  had  to  support 
herself  and  him  bv  begging,  and  she  carried  her  b.isband 
on  her  head  in  a  basket.      One  day  she  left  th^*  basket 
for  a  little  while  near  a  pool.     A  lame  crow  came  and 
went  into  the  water,  whereupon  its  lameness  was  cured. 
Ol)8erving  this,  the  cripple  followed  its  example,  and  he 
too  was  restored   to  health.       Guru  Ram-das   therefore 
had  a  tank  excavated,  and  laid  here  the  foundations  of 
the  lake-temple,  or  Golden  Temple,  of  the  Sikhs.      "  To 
form  an  idea  of  the  unique  spectacle  presented   by  this 
sacred     locality,"    says    Monier-Williams.     "one     must 
picture   to  one's    self  a    large   square   sheet    of    water, 
bordered    by   a    marble  pavement,    in    the   centre    of   a 
picturesque  Indian  town        Around  the   margin  of  this 
artificial  lake  are  clustered  many  fine  mansions,  most  of 
them  once  the  property  of  Sikh  chiefs   who  a.«»sembled 
here  every  vear.  and  spent  vast  sums  on  the  endowment 
of  the  central  shrine.     ...    In  the  centre  of  the  water 
rises  the    beautiful    temple   with    its    gilde<l   dome  and 
cupolas,  approached  by  a  marble  causeway.      It  is  quite 
unlike  any  other  place  of  worship  to  be  seen  throughout 
India,  and  in  structure  and  appearance  may  t)e  regarded 
as  a  kind  of  compromise  between  a  Hindu  temple  and  a 
Muhammadan     mosque.    .    .    ."        See    J.     C.     Oman, 
Brahmans:  Monier-Williams.  B.H. 

AMSDORFIANS.    The   followers  of   Nicolas    Amsdorf 

(1483-1565).  Lutheran  Bishop  of  Naumburg,  and  friend  of 

Luther.       He    was  the   opponent    of    Geor^    Ma  lor   of 

Wittenberg  in  a  dl.spnte  alt)out  the  saving  efficacy  of  good 

works     (A.D.    l."»2-54),    which    became    known    as    the 

"  Majoristic  Controversy."      The  dl.spnte  was  settled  by 

the  ••  Forninla  of  Concord"  (A.D.  1.^77). 

AMSHASPENDS.     See  AMESHASPENTAS. 

AMULEH'S.     Objects  supr>osed  to  possess  magic  power, 

and  worn  by  people  as  a  protection  against  evil.      The 

wearing  of  amulets  has  been  a  common  practice.       The 

Babylonians  se*^m  to  have  used  rings,  seal  cylinders,  clay 

figiirine.s.  metallic  statuettes,  inscribed  tablets,  discs,  etc. 

(Morris  Jastrow.  Rel.  Assyria,  1898.)    Egyptian  mummies 

in  the  perio<l   of  the  New  Kingdom  were  covered  with 

amulets,    which    took   the    form   of  an    eye.    a    heart,   a 

sceptre,  a  crown,  a  beetle,  etc.        (Adolf  Erman.  Han4l- 

book.)      MohamnuHlans  not  only  wear  such  objects  as  a 

miniature  copy  of  the  Koran,  chapters  or  verses  of  the 

Koran  written  on    paper  and   folded,   the   Mohammedan 

creed  on  stone  or  silver,  etc.,  but  they  also  attach  them 
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to  houses,  animals,  etc.  (T.  P.  Hughes.)  The  Chinese 
place  amulets  over  the  grave  or  in  the  house  of  a  dead 
person  to  remove  evil  Influences  In  the  calculation  of  an 
auspicious  day  for  burial.  These  consist  of  small  strips 
of  yellow  paper,  on  which  are  Inscribed  such  words  as, 
"  The  virgins  of  the  dark  spheres  of  the  nine  heavens 
are  here  present  with  imperial  orders  from  Heaven  to 
sutKlue  unlucky  influences."  They  also  hang  amulets  on 
the  walls  of  booses  to  purify  them  after  a  death,  or  on 
coffins  to  counteract  bad  influences.  (J.  J.  M.  de  Groot, 
R.S.C.).  Hindus  value  such  objects  as  a  jewel,  a  stone, 
a  piece  of  paper  or  metal,  a  leaf  inscribed  with  mystic 
words  and  formulae,  as  charms  against  evils  of  various 
kind«.  Hindu  women  wear  them  as  a  protection  against 
sterility.  (Sir  Monier  Monier-Williams,  Brahmanism 
and  Hinduism  (4),  1891.)  For  the  same  purpose,  Elaffir 
women  wear  amulets  made  from  the  tall-hairs  of  a  heifer 
and  supplied  by  medicine-men,  and  Moorish  women 
of  Morocco  c»rry  a  porcupine's  foot.  The  women  of 
Mecca  wear  a  magic  girdle,  the  women  of  Persia  a  man- 
drake. In  other  such  cases,  the  object  worn  seems  to 
be  a  talisman  to  bring  good  luck  rather  than  an  amulet 
to  ward  off  evil.  Thus,  negressee  in  the  Interior  of 
Western  Africa  have  been  known  to  carry  small  ivory 
figures  of  the  two  sexes,  and  among  the  Bechuana, 
Basuto,  and  Agni  women  dolls  have  l)een  carried.  (E. 
S.  Hartland,  l^erseus,  vol.  I.,  1894.)  In  England  the 
practice  of  carrying  amulets  was  common  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  These  were  often  gems  or  coins  having  on  them  a 
figure  of  some  religious  hero  or  saint.  (Brand's  Popular 
Antiquities,  ed.  C.  Hazlitt,  1905.)  In  Southern  Germany 
the  Alemanni  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  used 
herbs  and  amt)er  as  amulets.  (P.  D.  Chantepie  de  La 
Saussaye.  Rel.  of  the  Teutons,  1902.)  '  See  also 
ABRAXAS  STONES,  CHARMS:  J.  M.  Wheeler,  Foot- 
steps of  the  Past,  1895;  A.  C.  Haddon,  Magic  and 
Fetishism,  1906. 

AMYRALDISTS.  The  followers  of  Moses  Amyraut,  a 
French  Protestant  divine,  Professor  at  Saumur  (A.D. 
1('>33-16('>4).  Amyraut  was  a  Calvinist,  specially  interested 
In  the  doctrines  of  Predestination  and  Grace.  He  held 
that  the  salvation  of  all  men  is  desired  by  (Jod,  but  can 
only  he  attained  through  faith  in  Christ,  which  is  by 
God's  grace  iK>ssibIe  for  all  men.  Amyraut's  teaching 
led  to  the  formation  of  a  school,  especially  amongst 
French  and  Swiss  I*rotestants,  of  so-called  "  Hyjwthetlcal 
Cniversalists." 

AN.  The  name  borne  by  small  monasteries  or  convents 
in  Chinese  Buddhism.      See  H.  Hackmann. 

ANA.  Ana  or  Ann  is  mentioned  as  the  name  of  an 
ancient  Celtic  goddc^w  who  was  worshipped  in  Ireland. 
She  was  a  goddess  of  abundance  and  prosperity,  and  is 
de8cril)ed  as  the  mother  of  the  gods.  She  would  seem 
to  have  corresponded  to  Danu  or  Dfin  (q.v.).  See  C. 
Squire,  Myth. 

ANABAPTISTS.  The  term  is  derived  from  a  Greek 
word  meaning  *'  to  baptise  again,"  and  was  applied  to  a 
body  of  anti-sacerdotalists  who  came  Into  prominence 
early  In  the  sixteenth  century.  They  were  so  called 
because,  amongst  other  things,  they  disapproved  of  infant 
bapti*'m,  and  required  the  meml)er8  of  their  sect  who  had 
been  baptised  only  as  infants  to  be  rebaptised.  The 
movement  began  to  develop  under  the  influence  of  the 
"  prophets  of  Zwickau,"  who  became  active  in  the  year 
1521,  These  were  the  followers  of  Thomas  MtiuBer 
(1485-1,^25).  Lutheran  preacher  at  Zwickau  in  Saxony, 
who  had  al>8orl)ed  the  teaching  of  the  mystic  J.  Tauler 
(1300-1361).  Leaving  Zwickau.  Mtinzer  went  to  Allstedt, 
and  preached  there  for  two  years,  calling  for  radical 
reforms  in  Church  and  State.  He  claimed  that  he  had 
received  a  new  revelation,  and  taught  that  In  the  king- 


dom of  heaven  now  to  be  e«tabli«hed  on  earth,  all 
Christians  must  be  equal  and  all  goods  be  shared  In 
common.  Princes  were  summoned  to  Join  the  new  league 
started  by  Mtinzer.  In  1524  he  had  to  withdraw  to  Walds- 
hut,  on  the  borders  of  Switzerland,  from  which  place  as 
a  centre  the  movement  spread  over  the  whole  of  Switzer- 
land. The  next  year  the  "  Peasant  War  "  broke  out, 
and  found  a  supporter  in  Mtinzer.  He  moved  In  the  same 
year  to  Mtthlhansen,  where  he  re-established  his 
theocracy,  gathering  about  him  the  discontented  peasants 
and  hlllfoLk.  The  result  was  a  rebellion  headed  by 
"  Mtinzer,  with  the  sword  of  Gideon."  The  pn^het  wa« 
defeated  at  Frankenhausen  on  the  15th  of  May,  1525,  and 
on  the  SOth  of  May  was  executed  at  Mtihlhausen.  Nine 
yeare  later  we  find  the  theocracy  re-established  at 
MUnster  In  Westphalia,  under  the  guidance  of  a  Pro- 
testant minister,  Bernard  Rothmann,  and  the  burghers 
Knipperdolling  and  Krechting.  These  had  joined  John 
Matthleeon  and  were  reinforced  by  John  Bockhold,  a 
tailor  from  Leiden,  who  now  became  the  leader  of  the 
militant  Anabaptists.  Gaining  possession  of  Mtinster, 
they  allowed  Matthleson  to  proclaim  himself  a  prophet. 
But  his  reign  was  short,  for  in  a  sortie  against  (3ount 
Waldeck,  who  was  besieging  the  town  of  which  he  was 
bishop,  he  was  killed.  Bockhold  succeeded  him  (1534), 
and  was  crowned  king  of  the  "  New  Jerusalem  "  or  '*  New 
Zion  "  with  the  title  John  of  Leyden.  Churches  were 
then  destroyed,  and  lawlessness  prevailed  for  a  year.  In 
1535,  however,  the  city  was  taken,  and  Its  king  tortured 
and  executed.  The  principles,  however,  lived  on  and 
were  propagated  in  the  Netherlands.  Even  before 
Mtinzer's  death  England  seem^i  to  have  been  infected  with 
the  teaching,  for  in  1534  a  royal  proclamation  was  Issued 
against  persons  holding  similar  views.  In  1539  the 
opinions  of  the  Anabaptists  were  condemned  In  a  set  of 
Injunctions.  But  the  movement  was  everywhere  chang- 
ing its  tone,  and  losing  its  revolutionary  character,  so 
that  the  followera  of  Menno  Simonls  (A.D.  1505-15(51)  in 
Germany,  and  of  the  mystic  David  Joris  (1501-1556),  of 
Delft,  whose  "  Wunderbuch  "  ("  Book  of  Miracles  ")  was 
much  studied,  can  hardly  be  called  Anabaptists.  Yet, 
harmless  as  the  new  body  were  compared  with  their  fore- 
runners, they  were  doomed  to  suffer  cruel  persecution. 
Further  details  will  be  found  under  BAPTISTS.  See 
J.  H.  Blunt;  Prot.  Diet.;  Brockhaus. 

ANADYOMENE.  A  designation  of  Aphrodite  as  the 
goddess  "  rising  out  of  "  the  sea. 

ANAHITA.  Another  form  of  the  name  of  the  goddess 
Anaitis  (q.v.),  who  was  worshipped  by  the  ancient 
Persians.     She  represents  the  celestial  waters. 

ANAITIS.  The  name  of  a  goddess  worshipp^  in 
Armenia.  She  was  a  goddess  of  fertility,  and  in  her 
temple  at  Acilieena  prostitution  was  practised  even  by 
daughters  of  the  noblest  families.  This  was  an  act  of 
religion  which  did  not  prevent  them  from  marrying 
afterwards.  She  seems  to  be  a  variant  of  Tanith  and 
Athene  (q.v.).  Her  worship  was  afterwards  displaced 
by  that  of  the  Virgin  (Mary).  Another  form  of  her  name 
is  Anahita.  See  J.  G.  Frazer,  Adonis  Attis  Osiris,  1906; 
J.  M.  Robertson,  P.C. 

ANAMMELECH.  The  name,  according  to  a  passage 
in  the  Old  Testament,  of  a  Babylonian  deity  worshipped 
by  the  Sepharvites  whom  the  king  of  Assyria  (Sargon) 
placed  in  the  cities  of  Samaria.  We  are  told  (II.  Kings 
xvii.,  31)  that  "  the  Sepharvites  burnt  their  children  in 
the  fire  to  Adrammelech  and  Anammelech,  the  gods  of 
Sepharvalm."  On  the  reference  to  human  sacrifice  see 
ADRAMMELECH.  Anammelech  seems  to  be  for  Anu- 
malik,  "  Anu  is  the  decider  or  prince."  There  is  no 
evidence,  however,  that  Anu  (q.v.),  the  god  of  Heaven, 
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was  Bpecially  a«ociated  with  Slppar.  The  Hebrew  text 
is  peibape  corrnpt.  Another  suggestion  is  that  Anam- 
melech  is  a  doublet,  "  a  faulty  variant  of  Adrammelech." 
Bee  Bnoycl.  Bibl. 

AN  ANT.  The  infinite  or  eternal,  one  of  the  names  of 
the  Hindu  god  Vishnu. 

ANANTA.  The  most  powerful  of  the  seven  snakes 
wonhlpped  by  the  Hindus.  The  earth  is  supposed  to  be 
supported  on  its  head. 

ANATHEMA.  A  word  used  In  the  Bible  in  the  sense 
of  "  something  devoted  to  destruction  "  (cp.  BAN).  It 
occurs,  for  example,  in  Romans  ix.  3,  Galatiana  i.  8,  9,  I. 
Corinthian  xvl.  22  (Revised  Version).  "  Anathema  sit  " 
is  equivalent  to  "  let  him  be  accursed."  The  expression 
was  used  in  the  early  Christian  Church,  and  has  been 
retained  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  Council  of 
Elvira  (306)  anathematized  those  who  placed  in  the 
(diarch  libellous  writings.  "  The  Church  has  used  the 
phrase  '  anathema  sit '  from  the  earliest  times  with 
reference  to  those  whom  she  excludes  from  her  com- 
munion either  because  of  nwral  offences  or  because  they 
persist  in  hereey  "  (Addis  and  Arnold). 

ANATHEMA  MARANATHA.  An  expression  occurring 
In  a  passage  in  the  New  Testament  (I.  Corinthians  xvi., 
22).  The  Authorised  Version  translates :  "  If  any  man 
love  not  the  Lord  Je«us  Christ,  let  him  be  Anathema 
Maranatha."  The  Revised  Version  rightly  places  a  stop 
after  Anathema,  and  renders  "  let  him  be  anathema  . 
Maran  atha."  It  explains  Maran  atha  in  the  margin  as 
meaning  "  Our  Lord  oometh."  "  Let  him  be  anathema  " 
means  "  let  him  be  accursed  "  (see  ANATHEMA).  A 
better  division  of  Maranatha,  which  is  made  up  of  two 
Aramaic  words,  is  perhaps  Marana/tha,  "  Our  Lord, 
oome!  "  This  seems  to  have  been  an  exclamation  in  use 
In  the  early  Church. 

ANCESTOR-WORSHIP.  Though  a  person  may  be 
dead,  his  spirit,  it  has  been  widely  held,  Is  still  active. 
And  since  the  spirits  of  the  dead  may  be  harmful  or 
helpfnl,  it  la  important  to  make  sure  of  their  friendship, 
and  if  necessary  to  propitiate  them  by  offerings,  etc. 
Moreover,  a  pr(H)er  treatment  of  ancestral  spirits  is  a 
filial  duty  to  <Mie  who  still  protects  his  family.  In  CJhina, 
for  Imtance,  ancestor- worship  plays  a  dominating  rOle 
In  religion.  Ancestors  are  worshipped  even  in  their  life- 
time. On  their  death,  when  they  are  regarded  as  pro- 
tectors of  their  family  or  tutelary  deities,  there  is 
naturally  no  abatement  in  this  worship.  The  soul  of  an 
ancestor,  which  still  livea  in  the  grave  or  in  ancestral 
tablets,  has  to  be  propitiated.  The  Hindu  seeks  happiness 
In  a  similar  way;  he  Is  careful  to  make  offerings  to  the 
fiathers  ("  pitaras ").  The  Romans  worshipped  their 
mnoestora  as  household  patrons.  The  worship  of  ancestors 
was  common  among  the  ancient  Teutons.  The  Swedes 
are  said  also  to  have  worshipped  men.  King  Ericus,  for 
instance,  was  made  one  of  the  company  of  the  gods. 
The  worship  of  ancestore  has  been  found  also  in  North 
aikd  South  America,  in  Tanna.  Tasmania,  Tonga,  New 
Zealand,  the  Malay  Islands.  Africa,  Ceylon,  Japan,  etc. 
When  a  Zulu  sneezes,  he  believes  the  sneezing  is  caused 
by  the  presence  of  the  ancestral  spirit.  Sneezing  is  a 
good  and  healthy  sign.  He  therefore  praises  the  spirit. 
and  asks  various  bleasings.  Some  of  the  dark-skinned 
races,  when  white  men  have  visited  them,  have  thought 
that  they  were  their  own  deceased  kindred  come  back 
to  them  in  a  new  form.  The  Divine  Ancestor  or  First 
Man  is  naturally  regarded  as  chief  of  the  other  ancestors, 
and  sr.  as  a  superior  deity.  He  !«  then  either  closely 
connected  with  the  Creator,  as  In  the  mythology  of  Kam- 
chatka, or  identified  with  him.  as  among  the  Zulus. 
though  here  his  remoteness  has  lost  him  the  respect  of 
the  worehippers.       The  Hindu  Tama  appears  as  First 


Man,  solar  God  of  Hades,  and  Judge  of  the  Dead.  See 
B.  B.  Tylor.  P.O.;  J.  J.  M.  de  Groot,  R.8.C.;  P.  D. 
Chantepie  de  La  Saussaye,  Rel.  of  the  Teutons,  1902; 
Monier- Williams,  Brahmanism,  1891. 

ANCESTRAL  TABLETS.  In  China  the  Buddhist* 
have  ad<^ted  Chinese  ancestor- worehlp.  There  is  a 
special  room  in  the  mcniastenes  containing  tablets  to  the 
souls  of  cremated  members  of  the  communities.  Offerings 
are  made  to  the  de«^ised  persons  on  special  dnys.  and 
the  sacred  writings  are  read  in  front  of  the  ancestral 
tablets.      See  H.  Hackmann. 

ANCHORITES.       A  class  of  HERMITS. 

ANCIENT  OF  THE  MOUNTAINS.  THE.  A  supposed 
designation  of  the  Chief  of  the  .\SSASSINS  (q.v.),  a 
Persian  secret  sect  re-organised  by  Ha«an-l-SabMh  (d. 
A.D.  1123-24).  He  Ls  aLso  referred  to  as  the  "  Old  Man 
of  the  Mountain."  The  real  meaning  of  the  popular 
Persian  expression  is  "  the  Mountain  Chief."  See  E.  G. 
Browne,  Literary  Hist,  of  Persia,  190H. 

ANCIENT  LITT^RGY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  JERU- 
SALEM. A  Liturgj-  prepared  by  Thomas  Rattray  (1«84- 
1743).  nonjuring  bishop  of  Dunkeld  In  Scotland.  It  is 
described  as  "The  Ancient  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
.Terusftlem,  being  the  Liturgy  of  St.  James,"  restored  to 
its  original  purity,  with  the  Clementine  Liturgy,  and 
parts  of  the  Liturgies  of  St.  Mark,  St.  Chrysostom,  and 
St.  Basil,  exhibited  in  parallel  columns.  It  was  published 
in  1744.      See  Peter  Hall:  and  the  D.N.B. 

ANCIENT  MERCHANTS'  LECTURE.  A  theological 
lectureship  founded  in  lfi72.  The  lectures  are  delivered 
from  October  to  May  at  the  Memorial  Hall,  Farrlngdon- 
street,  London.  The  object  of  the  foundation  ]»  "to 
uphold  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  against  the 
errors  of  Popery,  Socinianism,  and  Infidelity  "  (Congre- 
gational Year  Book).  The  lectures  were  founded  by  a 
wealthy  Ix>ndon  tradesman,  and  the  lecturers  were  to  be 
"the  most  eminent  of  the  Dissenting  ministers  of  the 
metropolis  "  (H.  S.  Skeats  and  C.  S.  Mlall.  Hist.). 

ANCYRA.  SEVEN  MARTYRS  OF.  The  Seven 
Martyrs  of  Ancyra  were,  according  to  the  tradition,  seven 
Christian  virgins  of  great  piety  who  suffered  in  Diocle- 
tian's persecution  of  804  A.D.  They  were  each  about 
seventy  years  old.  Commanded  to  act  as  priestesses  of 
Diana  and  Minerva  and  to  wash  their  statues,  they 
refused.  Thereupon  they  were  taken  naked  to  a  lake 
and  drowned  In  It.  heavy  stones  being  tied  round  their 
necks.  Their  "  Acts  "  are  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  an  eye-witness  named  Nllus.     See  Wace  and  Plercy. 

ANDRIAMANITRA.  A  name  given  by  the  Malagasy 
to  a  power  which  Is  supernatural,  supernormal,  or  awe- 
inspiring. 

ANELING.     Another  name  for  Extreme  Unction  (q.v.). 

ANGELIACAE.  The  name  of  an  order  of  nuns  (also 
"  Angellcals "),  founded  by  Lulgia  di  Torelli,  Countess 
of  Guastalla,  at  Milan,  about  A.D.  15,%.  They  followed 
the  rule  of  St.  Augustine.     See  Cath.  Diet. 

ANGELIC  BROTHERS.  A  communltv  of  Mvstlcs  or 
theoflophic  Pietists  founded  by  J.  G.  Glchtel  (lfi38-1710). 
He  was  banished  from  Regensburg.  his  native  place,  as 
an  Anabaptist,  and  went  to  Amsterdam  in  IfiftS.  The 
Glchtellana.  as  they  were  also  called,  neither  married 
nor  were  given  in  marriage,  and  believed  they  had 
attained  the  state  of  angels.  There  are  still  adherents 
of  the  sect  in  Holland  and  Germany.  Glchtel's  letters, 
with  a  biography,  were  published  In  1722  In  seven  volumes 
under  the  title  "  Theo«ophia  Practica." 

ANGELIC  DOCTOR.  Latin  "  Doctor  Angellcus."  a 
name  given  to  Thomas  Aquinas  (1227-1274).  whom  Pope 
Pius  V.  in  1J567  designated  the  "  Fifth  Doctor  of  the 
Church."  He  Is  said  to  have  been  so  called  from  the 
part  which  he  took    in  a  controversy   as  to :    *'  Utrum 
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AngeluB  possit   moverl  de   extmno   ad   extremnm    non 
transeundo  per  medium." 

ANGELICI.  A  sect  referred  to  by  Eplphaniua  (Hwr. 
Ix.)  and  Augustine  (H(tr.  xxxlx.).  Why  they  were  so 
called  Is  matter  of  conjecture.  The  most  likely  reason 
Is,  as  Augustine  suggests,  that  they  were  worshippera  of 
angels  (cp.  Cokkasians  il.  18  and  the  35th  Canon  of  the 
Council  of  Laodicaea).  But  it  is  possible  also  that  they 
were  so  called  either  because  they  believed  that  the  world 
was  created  by  angels,  or  because  they  thought  that  they 
themselves  had  already  attained  the  state  of  angels. 

ANGELICI,  THE.  An  order  of  monks  founded  by  the 
Emperor  Angelus  Comnenus  in  1191. 

ANGBLICS.  A  name  taken  by  an  Amibaptist  sect  in 
Silesia  and  Bohemia  (c.  A.D.  1596). 

ANGELITAE.  A  name  taken  by  the  Jacobites  or 
Mon<H>hy«Ites  (q.v.)  of  Alexandria,  and  suggested  by  the 
name  of  their  first  church,  which  was  called  the  Angellum 
(A.D.  540). 

ANGEL  OF  DESTRUCTION.  Reference  is  made  in 
the  Old  Testament  to  a  destroying  angel  or  angel  of 
destruction  (11.  Samuel  xxiv..  16;  li.  Kings  xix..  3.^).  The 
same  Idea  is  found  elsewhere.  Hadrian's  castle  was  re- 
named the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  because  when  Rome  was 
nmitten  by  a  plague,  the  archangel  Michael  is  said  to  have 
api>eared  on  the  castle  holding  a  bloody  sword.  Slavonic 
folklore  also  knows  of  a  Pest-maiden  who  visits  countries 
and  everywhere  turns  joy  into  sadness.  More  often  these 
visitors,  though  they  are  believed  to  be  at  work,  are 
invisible  to  man.     See  E.  B.  Tylor,  P.C. 

ANGELS.  From  a  Greek  word  meaning  "messenger." 
The  Hebrew  word  mal'dkh  has  the  same  meaning.  In 
English  the  word  denotes  messengers  of  God,  superhuman 
beings.  Angels  are  mentioned  frequently  in  the  Bible 
(Old  and  New  Testament),  but  the  idea  of  them  developed 
gradually.  In  the  earliest  portions  of  the  Old  Testament, 
though  mention  is  often  made  of  superhuman  beings  with 
whom  Jehovah  took  coun.sel.  they  are  very  rarely  called 
"angels."  The  expression  "angel  of  Jehovah"  is 
common,  but  this  means  Jehovah  himself  in  his  human 
manifestation.  In  course  of  time,  however,  when  it  was 
no  longer  believed  that  Jehovah  himself  visited  the  earth 
in  human  form,  the  "angel  of  Jehovah  "  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  Intermediary  between  God  and  men.  a 
metwenger  sent  by  God  to  men  (cp.  Zecharlah  I.  11  /.). 
In  the  New  Testament  we  hear  of  angels  visiting  men 
and  women  and  bringing  them  divine  messages  (Matthew 
I.  20,  11.  13;  Luke  I.  19;  Acts  x.  3,  30).  With  this 
development  came  the  Idea  of  an  inner  circle  of  angels. 
Certain  special  messengers  of  Jehovah  are  distinguished 
from  the  general  host  of  angels  as  chiefs,  and  are  called 
"archangels"  (cp.  Daniel  x.  13,  xil.  1;  Tobit  xii.  15; 
Enoch  xl. ;  and  see  I.  Theasalonians  iv.  16;  Jude  ix.). 
The  number  of  these  is  sometimes  given  as  seven.  In 
Toblt  xli.  15  one  of  these  "  chief  princes"  (Daniel  x.  13) 
says  :  "  I  am  Raphael,  one  of  the  seven  holy  angels,  which 
present  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  and  go  In  before  the 
glory  of  the  Holy  One."  In  Revelation  vlll.  2  it  is  f«ld  : 
"  And  I  saw  the  seven  angels  which  stand  before  God; 
and  there  were  given  unto  them  seven  trumpets."  In 
Enoch  (vlll.  2)  the  seven  angels  "  which  stand  before 
God  "  are  said  to  be  Michael,  Gabriel,  Raphael,  Uriel, 
Chamuel,  Jophlel.  and  Zadklel.  Seven,  of  course,  is  a 
sacred  number,  and  the  growth  of  an  angelic  hierarchy 
is  a  natural  one.  At  the  same  time  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  later  Hebrew  Ideas  of  angelology  and  deroonology 
were  Influenced  by  Persian  Ideas.  Prof.  Cheyne  thinks 
that  "  manifestly  this  highest  class  of  angels  was  sug- 
gested by  the  Zoroastrlan  Amesha  Spentas  or  Am- 
shaspands  ('  Immortal  holy  ones  '),  who  (like  the  coun- 
sellore  of  the  king  of  Pereia,  Ezra  7,  14)  are  seven;  and 


this  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  reference  to  the  arch- 
angels In  the  Book  of  Toblt,  which  also  menti<Mia  the 
Zend  name  of  the  chief  demon"  (see  AMESHA- 
SPBNTAS;  ASMODEUS).  The  tendency  to  distinguish 
between  beneficent  and  maleficent  angels  might  also  be 
due  to  outside  Influence;  but,  as  Prof.  G.  B.  Gray  says, 
"  the  Old  Testament  nowhere  lays  stress  on  the  moral 
character  of  angels,  or  knows  anything  of  their  '  fall ' ; 
consequently,  angels  were  divided,  not  into  good  and  had. 
but  into  those  who  worked  wholly,  and  those  who  worked 
only  partly,  in  obedience  to  Qod  "  (cp.  R<Hnans  viii.  38; 
I.  Corinthians  xv.  24  /.).  The  Idea  of  fallen  angels  first 
becomes  prominent  in  the  Apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch  (cp. 
xiv.  4-7,  XV.  2).  In  the  Gospels  and  in  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul,  angels  begin  to  lose  their  Importance  as  Inter- 
mediaries of  revelation.  While  Jesus  himself  is  with 
his  disciples,  he  reveals  to  them  the  Father;  and  before 
leaving  them  he  promises  to  send  the  Holy  Spirit  to  guide 
and  comfort  them.  St.  Paul  condemns  the  worship  of 
angels;  and  it  was  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Sad- 
ducees  that  they  disbelieved  entirely  in  the  existence  of 
angels.  The  existence  of  what  are  called  "  gnaidlan 
angels"  has  been  widely  believed  in,  and  the  idea  has 
been  used  by  poets  and  paintera.  God,  It  Is  supposed, 
has  appointed  a  special  angel  to  take  care  of  every 
believer.  In  support  of  this  idea  appeal  has  been  made 
to  Matthew  xviii.  10  and  Acts  xii.  15.  In  Matthew  xviil. 
10  it  is  said  :  "  See  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little 
ones;  for  I  say  unto  you  that  in  heaven  their  angels  do 
always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father  which  Is  In  heaven." 
Another  passage  which  is  referred  to  sometimes  is  Luke 
XV.  10 :  "  Even  so,  I  say  unto  you,  there  Is  joy  In  the 
presence  of  the  angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  that 
repenteth."  According  to  the  Protestant  Dictionary,  the 
invocation  of  angels  "  detracts  from  the  unique  glory  of 
our  ascended  Lord,  who  is  the  ak>ne  Mediator  between 
Gk)d  and  men:  and  sends  the  suppliant  to  seek  other  Inter- 
cession than  His."  But  there  is,  of  course— without 
regarding  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  High 
Churchman — something  to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  we  are  told  for  Instance,  "  shows 
to  the  angels  that  veneration  or  Inferior  honour  which 
is  their  due,  and,  knowing  from  Christ's  words  that  tJiey 
are  acquainted  with  things  which  pass  on  earth,  she 
begs  their  prayere  and  their  kind  ofllces.  It  ie  tm«  that 
St.  Paul  condemns  the  Bprja-Ktia,  or  religion  of  angels, 
in  writing  to  the  Coloeslans  (I.  16).  but  every  scholar  is 
aware  that  he  is  warning  them  against  the  Gnostic  error 
which  regarded  angels  as  the  creatora  of  the  world ;  and 
with  equal  reason,  the  same  passage  might  be  alleged  as 
in  condemnation  of  humility  "  (Cath.  Diet.).  See  Bncy<^. 
Bibl.;  Prot.  Diet.;  Cath.  Diet. 

ANGELS  OF  THE  SEVEN  CHURCHES.  An  expres- 
sion occurring  in  the  New  Testament  (Revelation  1.,  20). 
In  Rev.  i.  19  /.  we  read  :  "  Write  therefore  the  things 
which  thou  sawe«t,  and  the  things  which  are,  and  the 
things  which  shall  come  to  pass  hereafter;  the  mystery 
of  the  seven  stare  which  thou  sawest  In  my  right  hand, 
and  the  seven  golden  candlesticks.  The  seven  stare  are 
the  angels  of  the  seven  churches;  and  the  seven  candle- 
sticks are  seven  churches."  Angels  here  might  mean 
"messengers  "  (cp.  Matthew  xi.,  10;  Luke  vii.,  24,  etc.), 
delegates  from  the  Asiatic  Churches  sent  to  Patmos.  Or, 
it  has  been  suggested,  the  reference  might  be  to  pres- 
byteral  colleges.  It  is  more  likely,  however,  that 
"  angel  "  is  used  in  its  ordinary  sense.  Either  angels 
were  thought  of  as  presiding  over  the  Churches,  or 
"aiyrel  of  the  Church"  meant  the  prevailing  spirit  of 
the  Church.  See  H.  B.  Swete,  Apocalypse  of  8t.  John 
(2),  1907. 

ANGELUS    BELL.    A   bell    which    Is   nmg  morning. 
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noon,  and  night  in  Roman  Catholic  communitiefi  to 
^^on  the  divoot  to  the  recitation  of  the  Angelic  Salu- 
tation, which  is  also  called  AVE  MARIA  {q.v.).         

ANGLICAN.  A  deelgnation  of  things  and  persons 
belonging  to  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  sometimes 
used  DartlCttJarly  of  the  High  Church  Party. 

ANGLICAN  ORDERS.    Roman   Catholics  have  que^ 
tloned    the    validity    of    Anglican    Orders.       ;;;  For    us 
catholics,"  say  Addis  and  Arnold.   "  the  q"^ion  _^*8 
decided   by  the  Bull  Apostolic(z  Cur^  (Sept    13.  1^  . 
which  declared  Anglican  orders  to  be  'absolutely   null 
and  utterly  void,'  on  the  ground  of  defect  of  fora  in  the 
rite,  and  defect  of  intention  in  the  minister.       The  Hon^ 
Jamea  Adderley  says :  "  We  are  told  that  our  Ordination 
Service  Is  invalid  (1)  because  there  Is  no  delivery  of  tne 
Ct^\^  to  one  whi  is  to  be  ordained  Priest,  (2)  becau*. 
there  are  said  to  be  no  words  to  denote  that  the  Pneet 
is  a  Sacrificing  Priest,  (3)  because  there  ia  no  expre«8ed 
•Intention  '  to  make  a  Catholic  Bishop  or  Priest         His 
reply  to  thia  is  (1)  that  the  delivery  of  the  Chalice  is  a 
cu«tom  which  was  not  in  vogue  until  the  eleventh  c<;ntury 
and  therefore  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  essential.  (2)  that 
there  can  be  no  necessity  to  use  the  term     Sacnficmg 
Priest,'    provided    that    we   do    really  claim    to  ordain 
Priests    (3)  that  the  intention  of  our  Ordination  Service 
to  quite  sufficiently  expressed  in  the  Preface,  as  folios : 
•  It    to    evident    unto   all    men    diligently    reading    Holy 
Scripture  and  ancient  Authors,  that  from  the  Apoetles 
time  there  have  been  these  Orders  of  Minlstere  in  Christ  s 
Church:  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons.      Which  offices 
were  ever  more  had  in  such  reverent  estimation,  that  no 
man  might  presume  to  execute  any  of  them  except  he 
were   first  called,   tried,  examined,  and  known  to  have 
such  qualities  aa  are  requisite  for  the  same;  and  also  by 
public  prayer,  with  imposition  of  hands,  were  approved 
and  admitted  thereunto  by  lawful  Authority.     And  there- 
fore to  the  intent  that  these  orders  may  be  continued 
and  reverently  used  and  esteemed  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land- no  man  shall  be  accounted  or  taken  to  be  a  lawful 
Bishop,  Prle«t,  or  Deacon  in  the  Church  of  England,  or 
suffered  to  execute  any  of  the  said  functions,  except  he 
be    called,    tried,    examined,    and    admitted    thereunto 
according  to  the  Form  hereafter  following  or  hath  had 
formerly  Episcopal  Consecration  or  Ordination.'  "      The 
Bull  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  was  officially  answered  by  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York.      See  Cath.  Diet.; 
Jamee  Adderley.  The  Catholicism  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, 1908;  M.  W.  Patterson,  Hist. 

ANGLO-CALVINISTS.  A  Romanist  designation  of  the 
Church  of  England  on  the  ground  that  its  principles  and 
formularies  are  Calvinistic. 

ANGLO-CATHOLIC.  A  term  which  has  become 
common  in  recent  years  as  a  designation  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Those  who  belong  to  the  High  Church  Party 
like  to  call  themselves  Anglo-Catholics.  The  claim  is 
that  the  Church  of  England  Is  a«  much  a  part  o.  the 
original  Catholic  Church  as  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
old  Catholic  Church  existed  in  Britain  before  the  mission 
of  St.  Augustine.  This  claim  is  weU  supported  by 
history.  For  a  popular  presentation  of  the  facts,  see 
James  Adderley,  The  Catholicism  of  the  Church  of  Kng- 

" ANGLO-ISRAELITE  THEORY.  A  theory,  held  by 
many  people  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  that  the  Eng- 
lish race  to  descended  from  one  of  the  '*  lost  tribes  of 
Israel."  It  Is  said  that  the  Israelites  who  were  trans- 
ported to  Media  became  known  as  Sacae  or  Scythians. 
These  Sacae  afterwards  overran  Norihem  Europe  and 
became  known  as  the  Saxons.  The  contention  has  no  sup- 
port in  science  or  history.  The  attempt  to  show  a 
relationahip  between  the  English  and  Hebrew  language 
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has  resulted  In  endless  misrepresenUtlons  and 
absurdities.  The  search  for  the  "lost  tribes  "  has,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  been  carried  on  in  nearly  every  part  or 
the  world.  It  has  been  fruitless  as  far  as  the  original 
quest  is  concerned,  but  has  brought  to  light  much 
interesting  knowledge. 

ANGRO-MAINYUSH.  In  Zoroastrlan  religion,  one  of 
the  two  principles  or  creative  spirit*  ("  the  hurtful 
spirit  ")  which  originally  were  thought  of  as  united  In 
Ahuramazda.  The  other  spirit  was  called  spefitO  main- 
yush,  "  the  beneficent  spirit."  In  course  of  time  Angr(V 
mainyush  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  separate  independent 
being  opposed  to  Ahuramazda.  As  such  he  w-as  the 
organiser  of  the  forces  of  evil.  He  is  described  as  "the 
deadly,  the  demon  of  demons,"  the  "creator  of  evils. 
It  was  he  who  created  the  darkness  of  night.  "*^l^ 
associated  with  him  six  councillors,  he  is  himself  called 
archdemon.     See  Martin  Haug. 

ANGUS.  Angus,  one  of  the  sons  of  Dagda  {q.v.).  was 
a  deity  or  divine  hero  revered  by  the  ancient  Celts  in 
Ireland  He  was  a  god  of  music  and  love,  and  seems 
to  have  resembled  the  British  godd^^ss  of  love.  Dwynwen 
or  Dwyn  (q.v.).      See  Charles  Squire.  Myth. 

ANGUTTARANIKAYA.  One  of  the  Buddhist  aacred 
books  in  the  second  division  of  the  Canon.  See  CANON, 
lU'DDHIST. 

ANIMA  MUNDI.  Literally  "  soul  of  the  worid.  A 
name  given  by  early  philosophers  to  a  vital,  immaterial, 
uon-intelllgential  force.  To  Plato  the  anima  nuindl  was 
an  intermediate  agency  between  pure  spirit  and  matter. 
The  Stoics  spoke  of  the  Deity  as  the  soul  of  the  world. 
"  Nothing  that  Is  Itself  destitute  of  life  and  reason  can 
generate  a  being  possessed  of  life  and  rea.son.  But  the 
world  generates  beings  t)088e8sed  of  life  and  reason. 
Therefore,  the  world  Is  Itself  possessed  of  life  and  reason 
(Zeno  in  Cicero,  De  Nat.  Dear.  ii.  8).  See  William  L. 
Davidson,  The  Stoic  Creed,  1907. 

ANIMAL  MAGNETISM.  The  nK>dem  theory  of 
animal  magnetism  is  closely  associated  with  the  name  of 
Anton  Mesmer  (MESMERISM),  a  Viennejse  physician, 
who  came  into  prominence  In  17S0.  Mesmer  performed 
wonderful  cures.  His  use  of  artiflcial  magnets  led  him 
in  time  to  believe  in  a  magnetic  fluid  which,  without  the 
use  of  magnets,  he  could  conduct  to  the  boilies  of  his 
patients  by  movements  of  his  own  hand.s.  "  The 
.Magnetic  power  was  therefore  evidently  in  man  himself. 
It  was  an  animal  magnetism  In  opposition  to  the  mineral 
one  which  belonged  to  the  magnet  and  to  the  stars  " 
(MUnsterberg).  See  Hugo  MUnsterberg.  Psychotherapy. 
1909.  and  cp.  HYPNOTISM,  etc. 

ANIMAL  WORSHIP.  Ancient  or  primitive  peoples 
have  regarded  animals  with  awe  and  veneration,  and 
attributed  to  them  souls  which  fnirvive  like  those  of  men 
and  have  power  to  bring  good  or  evil.  They  have  wor- 
shipped them  in  fear  as  pos-s^-ssing  such  qualities  as 
strength  and  cunning  in  a  high  degree,  or  they  have 
venerated  them  in  gratitude  as  providing  foo<l.  Thus, 
worship  has  been  paid  to  whales  (by  the  Kamchadahs). 
bears  (ibid.),  wolves  (ibid.),  fish  (Tribes  of  Peru), 
monkeys  (ibid),  sparrow-hawks  (ibid.),  tigers  (ibid.), 
alligators  (Philippine  islandere).  When  the  Ainoa  (of 
Yeaso)  slay  a  bear.  they,  as  it  were,  apologise  for  doing 
80,  doing  obeisance  and  making  fair  speeches.  Yet  some- 
times an  animal  when  dead  is  treated  with  a  kind  of 
mockery  (North  American  Indians.  Ostyaks  of  Siberia). 
The  Yakuts  of  Siberia  worship  the  bear  as  their  "  beloved 
uncle."  In  many  ca.ses  deities  are  supposed  to  be 
embodied  In  animals.  The  animals  therefore  are  pro- 
pitiated with  food  and  fed  on  sacrifices.  Serpents,  for 
instance,  have  been  special  objects  of  veneration  (e.g., 
in  Phoenicia.    Babyk>nia,   Egypt,  Greece,    Persia,   India, 
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China,  Tibet,  Ceylon,  etc.).  In  other  cases  animals  have 
been  worshipped  as  representatives  of  tribal  ancestors, 
or  as  totems.  Of  course,  where  a  transmigration  of 
souls  to  believed  in,  the  animal  may  be  thought  to  be  a 
reincarnation  of  an  ancestor,  and  may  be  worshipped  as 
such.  The  worship  of  such  aninmls  as  the  bull  Apto, 
the  bird  Ibis,  the  hawk,  the  crocodile,  etc.,  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians  is  familiar  to  everyone.  The  sacred  cow  is 
still  worshipped  by  the  Hindus.  They  worship  also  the 
monkey  (Hanum4in),  the  bull  (Basava),  the  kite  (the  bird 
Garuda),  snates.  fish,  etc.  (J.  A.  Dubois  and  H.  K.  Bean- 
champ;  Monier-WUliams).  See  E.  B.  Tylor.  PC,  vol. 
11.;  J.  M.  Wheeler,  Footsteps  of  the  Past,  1895;  E.  Clodd, 
Animism,  1905;  F.  J.  Gould,  Concise  Hist,  of  Religion, 
1907. 

ANIMATISM.  In  reference  to  Hellenic  worship,  L.  R. 
Famell  (Greek  Religion,  1912)  thinks  that  "  where  we 
find  the  object  worshipped  in  and  for  itself  as  sentient 
and  aniihate,  a  thunder-atone,  moving  water,  a  blazing 
hearth,  we  should  describe  the  religious  consciousness 
as  animatism  rather  than  animism,  which  implies  the 
definit-e  conception  of  eouto  or  spirits."  The  use  of  the 
term  animatism  was  suggested  originally  by  R.  R.  Marett 
(1909)  to  describe,  in  distinction  from  Animtom,  a  simple 
straightforward  act  of  personification.  It  Is  an  attitude 
which  "  is  not  Animism  in  the  strict  scientific  sense  that 
Implies  the  attribution,  not  merely  of  jiersonallty  and 
will,  but  of  *  soul '  or  '  spirit.'  "  One  of  the  examples 
given  is  that  of  the  members  of  a  Kaffir  village  who  when 
a  thunderstorm  approaches,  "  rush  to  the  nearest  village 
and  yell  at  the  hurricane  to  divert  it  from  its  course." 

ANIMISM.  Originally  the  explanation  of  all  natural 
phenomena  by  the  theory  of  an  immaterial  soul  (anima) 
as  the  principle  of  life.  G.  E.  Stahl.  the  German 
physician  (1660-1734).  even  maintained,  like  some  of  our 
modem  mental  healers,  that  the  state  of  the  body  is 
dependent  on  the  state  of  the  mind,  that,  in  fact,  disease 
has  its  origin  in  the  mind  or  soul.  In  modem  usage  the 
term  animism  is  applied  by  E.  B.  Tylor  and  others  to 
••  the  doctrine  of  souls  and  other  spiritual  beings  in 
general."  It  therefore  embraces  the  conception  of  the 
soul  as  an  explanation  of  human  and  natural  phenomena. 
or  as  a  philosophy  of  religion.  Primitive  folk,  we  are 
told,  have  formed  a  conception  of  a  world  of  spirits  from 
their  observation  of  dreams,  shadows,  reflections,  echoes, 
and  the  phenomena  associated  with  nervous  disorders. 
Figures  and  scenes  seen  in  dreams  are  believed  really  to 
exist.  During  sleep,  something,  the  spirit,  leaves  the 
body  to  visit  familiar  or  new  friends  and  places,  and  if 
the  sleeper  be  suddenly  awakened,  the  spirit  may  not 
return.  The  spirit  is  conceived  as  a  kind  of  shadowy 
breath  or  vapour.  It  is  not  found  in  man  alone.  Since 
plants,  animals,  and  even  inanimate  objects  also  aM)ear 
in  dreams,  a  spirit  Is  assigned  to  these  as  well.  See  H. 
Spencer,  Principles  of  Sociology;  E.  B.  Tylor,  P.C.;  E. 
Clodd,  Animism,  1905. 

ANIMISTS.  The  followers  of  the  German  physician  G. 
E.  Stahl.     See  ANIMISM. 

ANNA  KUARl.  Anna  Kuari  or  MahAdhani  is  a  Hindu 
deity,  a  fertility  goddess,  worshipped  by  the  Oraons,  an 
important  Dravldlan  tribe  in  India,  the  members  of  which 
work  as  farm  servants  and  labourers.  Human  sacrifices 
are  offered  to  her. 

ANNA  PURNA.  An  Indian  deity,  the  Com-givlng 
goddess  of  Madras.      She  oorrefiponds  to  Durga  or  Devi. 

ANNA-PR  ASA  NA  CEREMONY.  A  Hindu  ceremony 
which  takes  plact^  as  soon  as  a  child  is  weaned.  It  is 
preliminary  to  the  change  of  diet.  An  auspicious  day 
having  been  chosen,  a  pavilion  (pandal)  is  erected  and 
decorated  with  wreaths  (toranams)  of  mango  leaves.  The 
father,    with    a    cup   of   akshatas    (rice    coloured    with 


saffron),  then  invites  his  relations  and  friends  to  come  to 
the  feast,  which  they  do,  having  first  bathed.  The 
mother,  holding  the  child,  sits  by  the  side  of  her  husband 
on  a  platform  of  earth  In  the  centre  of  the  pavilion.  The 
priest  approaches  them  and  performs  certain  ceremonies 
(sacrifice  to  fire,  ete.).  After  this  the  women  sing  renes 
wlahlng  the  child  happiness,  and  perform  the  aratU  cere- 
mony (see  ARATTI  CEREMONY)  over  him.  Next  the 
father  offere  to  his  household  gods,  and  has  part  of  the 
banquet  set  aside  for  them.  The  married  women,  walk- 
ing in  procession  and  singing,  bring  a  new  dish  of  silver- 
plated  copper,  given  by  the  maternal  uncle,  a  cord  of 
cotton  thread,  worn  by  Hindus  round  their  loins  to 
suspend  the  small  piece  of  calico  which  covers  their 
private  parts.  Having  touched  the  child  with  these  two 
articles,  they  pour  a  mixture  (paramanna)  Into  the  dish. 
Then  singing  again  they  take  the  dish  and  place  it  before 
the  household  gods.  It  to  then  designated  the  "  dish 
god."  They  carry  it  back,  singing,  to  the  child,  and 
fasten  the  cord  round  its  loins.  Three  of  them  then 
ix>ur  some  of  the  mixture  down  Its  throat.  The  aratti 
(q.v.)  concludes  the  ceremony.  See  J.  A.  Dubois  and  H. 
K.  Beauchamp. 

ANNAT.  A  term  (also  written  ANN)  used  in  Scots 
law.  An  Act  passed  by  the  Scottish  Parliament  in  1672 
provided  that  on  the  death  of  a  clergyman,  the  next  half- 
year's  stipend  should  be  paid  to  his  next-of-kin.  This 
sum  was  called  "  Annat." 

ANNATES.  The  income  of  a  spiritual  benefice  for 
one  year  (annus),  claimed  by  the  Pope  as  First  Emits. 
At  first  the  tax  was  levied  only  on  bishoprics,  but  after- 
wards on  abbeys,  rectories,  etc.  They  were  withheld  in 
1534  In  England,  and  appropriated  by  the  crown  to  be 
devoted  ostensibly  to  the  Church  of  England.  Queen 
Anne  restored  them  to  the  Church,  and  the  fund  became 
known  as  Queen  Anne's  Bounty. 

ANNIHILATION.  The  theory  that  the  soul  ceases  to 
exist  at  death.  Even  those  who  believe  In  its  survival 
sometimes  think  that  there  are  exceptions.  The  Omahas 
think  that  a  self-murderer  is  annihilated.  The  Thompson 
Indians  (British  Columbia)  hold  the  same  belief.  It  is 
said  that  some  savages  dtobelieve  entirely  in  the  survival 
of  the  soul,  but  the  cases  cited  are  open  to  question. 
Some  of  the  wild  tribes  of  India  (e.g.,  the  Bengalese 
Orflons  and  the  Burmese  MIshmis),  for  Instance,  are  said 
to  have  no  idea  of  a  future  life,  though  they  believe  that 
in  the  case  of  some  persons  a  reincarnation  takes  place 
on  earth  (see  E.  W.  Hopkins).  To  the  primitive  mind, 
the  best  way  to  annihilate  an  individual,  or  even  an 
insect,  to  to  eat  him.  TMs  is  one  reason  for  cannibalism. 
To  punish  the  wicked,  the  supreme  deity  of  the  Pawnees 
annihilates  them.       See  E.  Westermarck. 

ANNIHILATIONISTS.  A  designation  of  those  who 
believe  that  after  death  the  wicked  will  be  entirely 
annihitoted. 

ANNUNCIATION.  A  theological  term  for  the  tidings 
brought  by  the  angel  Gabriel  to  Mary  when  she  was  about 
to  become  "  mother  of  the  Lord "  (see  Lk.  i.).  The 
festival  of  the  Annunciation  is  observed  by  the  Church 
on  the  25th  of  March.  It  to  first  referred  to  in  the  acts 
of  the  Tenth  Council  of  Toledo  (056)  and  of  the  Trallan 
Council  (692).  In  England  the  festival  is  more  commonly 
known  as  Lady  Day  (q.v.). 

ANOINTING.  The  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Romans,  and 
other  ancient  peoples  were  accustomed  to  anoint  the  body 
or  parts  of  It  with  oil  as  part  of  their  toilet.  Among  the 
Hebrews  anointing  with  oil  was  combined  with  washing 
or  bathing  in  water  (Ruth  Hi.,  3;  Esther  ii.,  12;  Ezekiel 
xvi..  9;  .Tudith  x.,  3).  Olive  oil  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  tills  connection  (Amos  vi.,  6;  Micah  vi.,  15;  Luke  vll., 
46).       Even  this  ordinary  anointing  has  become  among 
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some  peoples  a  kind  of  rellgloufl  duty.     Brahmans  anolat 
SemiSv^%ith  oil  of  aeaamum  or  castor  pU  ^^^  head 
Sf^^rrS)  themselves  with  herbs  and  fina  ly  ba^ 
Se  iSdv       On  grand  ceremonial  occasions  their  gnests 
^  S^v'^ded'^tTsome  kind  of  ointment  that  they  may 
«noint  themselvefi  in  the  same  way.      Another  kina  oi 
SS2  nti^r^cttted   by  primitive  folk,  has  »  different 
si^fiSn^       In  this  case,  as  in  that  of  swallowing  or 
?XlSS>n.  the  idea  to  to  get  certain  virtues  imparted 
iSw     The  Australian  Blacks  used  to  cut  out  the  caul^ 
fet  of  a  slain  man  and  rub  themselves  with   it  in  the 
tellef  5iat  therwould  tHus  acquire  bin  distinguish  ng 
S^miir   TSl^negtoes  of^Southern  Guinea  Mngup^e 
head  of  a  dead  man  that  the  drippings  of  hJsbralnmay 
fall  on  to  a  lump  of  chalk,  which  they  aft^TJ'^^  "f!^^ 
Tklnd  of  ointment  for  the  forehead.       The  Andaman 
laii^era  r^b  the  melted  «at  of  a  boar  into  the^y  of^ 
vounz  man  when  he  is  initiated  into  manhood.    The  Arabs 
of  B^^  Africa  anoint  themselves  with  lion's  fat,  and 
Se^^l  A^^lan  tribes  use  the  «at  of  the  kan^r^ 
i^Ir  totem       Such  customs  seem  to  throw  light  on  the 
mlrtlS  (?i;    an»ng  the  Hebrews)  of  anointing   kings, 
l^^  Inl^^L  with  oU.       By   thU  action   (^ 
become    symbolical)    it    was    supposed    that    the    good 
SSSities  of  their  predecessora  were  ^impar^  Xs^^^t 
Another  practice  has  been  to  anoint   sao^  plllara  or 
RtADM  With  Oil       This  seems  to  have  been  a  form  or 
S^ce    tSe  o  1  being  a   substitute  for  the  fat  of  an 
SSmaf'   The  practice  among   the   Arabs  of  sm^iring 
5SS?s   wilh    fat   seem«  to   prove   this    (*e   Robertson 
Smith)        This  kind  of  anointing  was  not  confined  to 
Hebrews  (Genesis  xxvlii..  18)  and  Arabs      The  Image  of 
AphJ^ite  was  a  white  oone  or  py^mid.      A  coi^  was 
a£o  in  certain  places  the  emblem  of  Artemis  and  Astarte. 
This  cone  was  anointed  with  olive  oil  at  a  special  festival. 
In  thraanct^ry  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  too.  a  sacred  stone 
i^s  aiSnted.       AnoSer  idea  ifi  at  work  ^  anointing 
XnT  to  practised  In  sympathetic  magic      .1^  Suffo^ 
when  a  man  cuts  himself  with  a  scythe,  he      oils  It  to 
prevent  the  wound  from  festering."      He  does  the  «me 
with  a  thorn  which  has  run  Into  his  hand.      In  the  Hare 
mountains   people  say  that  "  if  you  cut   yours^,   you 
ought  to  smear  the  knife  or  the  scissors  with  fat  and  put 
the  Instrument  away  In  a  dry  place  in  the  mme  of  t^e 
Father,  of  the  Son.  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     As  t^nl'e 
dries,    the   wound   heals."      Among    the   aborigines  of 
Central  Australia,  when  a  boy  has  been  clraimclaed,  his 
mrrfhrf^r  rnba  ere«ise  all  over  her  body  every  day  until  tne 
^^.^'irh'Sigr^p.,  further.  CHHISM  and  EXTREME 
UNCTION.  See  J.  G.  Frazer,  O.B.;  Adonxs  Attls  Onxrxs, 
1906 •  W    R.  Smith,  R.S.;  J.  A.  Dubois  and  H.  K.  Beau- 
champ,  Hindu  Manners,  etc.;  Encycl.  Btbl. 
ANOMIANS.      Another    designation     of     the    ANTl- 

ANOMCEANS!    A  name  given  to  the  strict  Arians.    See 

'^AIOIA-MAINYU.    The  personification  of   Darkness   in 
the  duallstic  religion  of  Zarathustra.  _..         ,.^ 

ANSARS.     An    Arabian    sect,    more    correctly    caUed 
Nossairlans  (Nuselrtyeh,  q.v.).  „  .    ,     , 

^SHAR  The  name  of  a  deity  In  Babylonlan- 
Assvrian  religion.  He  Is  mentioned  on  a  cuneiform 
to^t  as  one  of  the  early  ancestors  of  the  gods.  Anshar 
perhaps  another  form  of  Ashur  (q.v.),  plays  a  part  in  the 
Sos^logy.  He  sends  Anu,  Ea,  and  Bel-Marduk  (qq.v.) 
to  de^y  the  monster  Tiftmat.       See  Morris  Jastrow. 

ANTEDILUVIAN.  Literally  "  l>ef ore  the  deluge/'  the 
delnge  referred  to  being  that  described  In  theOld  Testa- 
ment and  commonly  known  as  the  FkxMi^  J^^J^""  ^^ 
often  used  of  anything  antiquated  or  old-fashioned. 


Antichrist 

ANTHEMS.  An  abridged  form  of  Antlphon,  a  pi«e 
8ung  In  alternate  parts.  The  words  are  verses  from  the 
Bible  (Psalms,  etc.).  and  are  sung  as  solos  or  jn  chorus^ 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  they  were  appointed  to  be  sung 
at  the  morning  and  evening  service  of  the  Church  of 
England.      A  similar  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Service 

Is  the  Motet.  .      .     ,  ...    .^^ 

ANTHBSTERIA.  An  Atlienlan  festival,  on  which  the 
souls  of  the  departed  were  supposed  to  i^tum  from  the 
nether  world.  Earthenware  pots  seem  to  ^ve  l)een  flll^a 
with  boiled  food  and  placed  in  the  strw^ts  for  their  enter- 
tainment. To  prevent  the  ghosts  from  entering  their 
houses,  the  people  smeared  the  doore  with  pitch.  They 
also  fastened  ropes  round  the  temples  "  to  keep  out  the 
wandering  ghosts."  See  J.  G.  Frazer.  OB 
ANTHROPOLATRY.      The     worship     of     men.      »ee 

ANCESTOR  WORSHIP.  >,,«,«, 

ANTHROPOMORPHISM.    The  style  of  thought   and 

language  that  ascribes   to   the  Deity   human  form  and 

ANTHROPOMORPHITES.  Another  name  for  the 
Syrian  sect  Audiani  (Q.v.).  r^*xixiT 

ANTHROPOPHAOOI.      Another    name    for    CANNi- 

ANTI-ADIAPHORISTS.  A  name  for  the  strict 
Lutherans  as  distinguished  from  the  party  of  Melanch- 
thon,  the  Adlaphorlsts  (q.v.).  .    . 

ANTIBURGHERS.    A  name  taken  by  one  of  the  divi- 
sions Into  which  the  Associate  Synod  or  Secession  Church 
of  Scotland  split  up  in  1747.     The  trouble  arose  over  the 
burgess-oath  which  burgesses  were  required  to  take  in 
certain  corporate  towns.      One  party  maintained  that  it 
could  not  be  taken  by  consistent  Seceders.      The  other 
party,  though  they  thought  it  inexpedient  for  Seceders  to 
take  the  oTth.  would  not  refuse  to  do  so.      Those  who 
refused    to  Uke    the   oath   formed  themselves   In^Uie 
"General  Associate  Synod"  or  "Anti-burgher  Synod.^^ 
Those  who  would  not  take  it  became  the  '  A«ociate 
or  "  Burgher  Synod."      Later  on  another  split  occurred 
owing  to  differences  of  opinion  about  the  powere  of  the 
civil  magistrate  In  matters  of  religion.       It  was  felt  by 
many  that  the  views  of  the  old  Covenant  required  to  be 
modified.       In    1804    therefore    a    new  ^Declaration    of 
Principles   or   "  Testimony "    was   put   forth.      Thomas 
McCrie   (1772-1835).    Archibald    Bruce   (1740-1816).  James 
Altken.  and   James  Hog.  however,   proft^   to  adhere 
"  to  the  true  constitution  of  the   Reformed  Church  or 
Scotland,"  and  in  1806  started  the  "  Constitutional  Asso- 
ciate Pre^ytery,"  the  members  of  which  were  called  also 
"  Old  Light  Anti-burghers."       Another  division   had  in 
1799    formed    themselves    Into    the    "Original    Burgher 
Presbytery  "  or  "  Old  Light   Burghers."        In   1820  the 
"  New  Light  "  sections  of  the  Burghers  and  Anti-burghers 
werTre-unlted  as  the  -  United  Secession."      In  l^the 
"  Old  Light  Antl-burghere  "  united  with  the  "  Associate 
Svnod  of  Protesters  "   (formed  in  1820   In  opposition   to 
the     "  United      Secession ").      and      the     two     bodies 
became    tHe    "  Associate    Synod  of  Original    Seceders. 
Cp  burghers.    See  J.  H.  Blunt.  ^    ^      ,      ,   , 

ANTI-CALVINISTS.    A  designation  of  the  Armlnlans 

AVTICHRIST.  The  word  is  first  found  In  the  New 
TestomenFa.  John  II.  18.  22.  iv.  3:  II.  John  7).  In  I. 
J^?Ii  18  we  read  :  "  Little  children,  it  is  the  last  hour, 
and  as'ye  heard  that  antichrist  cometh.  even  now  have 
there  arisen  manv  antichrists,  when^by  we  know  that  it 
iftlTe^st  hour."'  In  vs.  22  it  is  said  :  "  Who  Is  the  liar 
^t  he  tMt  denieth  that  Jesus  Is  the  Christ?  This  is  U.e 
antichrist,  even  he  that  denieth  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
In  I  JohA  IV.  3  the  words  are :  "  And  every  spirit  which 
confesseth  not  Jesus  is  not  of  God.  and  this  Is  the  spirit 
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of  the  andchrtet,  whereof  ye  have  heard  that  It  oometai ; 
and  now  it  is  in  the  work!  already."      In  II.  John  vs.  1 
we  read  :  "  For  many  deceivers  are  gone  forth  Into  the 
world,    even  they  that  confess  not  that  Jeans   Christ 
Cometh  In  the  fle^.    This  is  the  deceiver  and  the  anti- 
christ."    These  are  the  only  passages  In  which  the  term 
occure.        It    means    "  one    who    opposes    the    Messiah 
iChristos)  "  and  although  the  word  only  appears  In  the 
late  Johannine  passages,  the  Idea  Itself  Is  present  else- 
where.     In  II.  Thess.  11.  1-12  it  Is  said  that  before  the 
Second  Coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  there  will  be  a 
falling  away  and  "  the  man  of  sin  (or  lawlessness)  "  will 
be  revealed,  **  the  son  of  perdition,  he  that  opposeth  and 
exalteth  hluMself  against  all  that  is  called  God  or  that  is 
worshipped;   so  that  he   sitteth  In   the   temple  of  God, 
setting  himself  forth  as  God."      It  Is  said  also  vs.  7  /.) : 
"  For  the  mystery  of  lawlessness  doth  already  work ;  only 
there  Is  one  that  restralneth  now,  until  he  be  taken  out 
of  the  way.      And  then  shall  be  revealed  the  lawless  one. 
whom  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  slay  with  the  breath  of  his 
mouth  and  bring  to  nought  by  the  manifestation  of  his 
coming;  even  he,  whose  coming  Is  according  to  the  work- 
ing of  Satan  wltii  all  power  and  signs  and  lying  wondere, 
and  with  all  deceit  of  unrighteousness  for  them  that  are 
perishing."       Ideas    bek)nging   to    tlie   same   world    of 
thought  are  referred  to  in  the  Book  of  Revelation   (xl.; 
xlil.,   11  //.).       Outside  the  New  Testament,  moreover, 
there  are  many  references  (e.g.  In  Apocalyptic  Literature 
and  in  the  Early  Fathere)  to  Antichrist  which  point  to 
a  body  of  tradition  of  which  the  New  Testament  state- 
ments are  only  fragments.     The  origin  of  these  traditions 
is  to  be  found  partly  In  Jewish  haggada,  that  method  of 
exposition  wtlch  consisted  In  "  the  working  up  of  the 
historic  and  didactic  parts  of  Scripture,  an  elaboration  of 
them  by  the  free  use  of  the  legendary  element,  suitable 
to  the  views  and  requirements  of  the  age"   (W.  Falr- 
weatlier.   The  Background  of  the  Gospels,  1908).      The 
starting-point  for  this  may  have  been  Daniel  xl.  7  /.      It 
should   be  noticed   also   that   in   Apocalyptic  Literature 
(e.g.,  Hihyll.  Hi.  63  //.)  Belial  or  Beliar,  ruler  of  the  evil 
spirits,    "  is    already    presented    In    an    aspect    closely 
ppsembling  that  of  Anti-Christ  "  (W.  Bousset).       If  we 
wish  to   trace  these   ideas   farther  back,   much   of  the 
imagery  may  be  reproduced  from  the  conception  of  the 
dragon  in  the  Babylonian  creation-myth.       The  idea  of 
Nero  returning  as  a  spirit  from  the  underworld  perhaps 
belonged  originally  to  another  tradition,  but  both  tradi- 
tions are  combined  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  (xili.  and 
xvll).      The  number  of  the  Beast   (666,  Revelati<Mi  xiil.) 
represented  in  Hebrew  letters  gives  the  name  of  Nero  (see 
P.  W.  Schmiedel,  Johannine  Writings,  1908).      Of  course, 
the  references  to  Antichrist  have  been  regarded  as  pro- 
phecies, and  some  historical  person  has  been  looked  for 
who  fteemed  to  fulfil  the  requirements.      Other  Identifica- 
tions  (i.e.,  besides    Nero)  have   been:    Mohammed,   the 
Grand  Turk.  Napoleon  I..  Napoleon  III.,  the  Pope.      See 
Encycl.  Bibl.;  W.  Bousset,  The  Antichrist  Legend,  1896. 

ANTICONSTITUTIONISTS.  A  Mme  given  to  those 
theok)gians  who  rejected  the  papal  Bull  "  Unlgenitus  " 
(1713)  which  condemned  the  views  of  the  Jansenlst  leader 
Paequier  Quesnel  (1634-1719).      See  JANSENISTS. 

ANTIDICOMARIANITBS.  Literally  "opponents  of 
Mary."  A  religious  sect  in  Arabia,  referred  to  by 
Bplpiianlus.  They  held  that  after  the  birth  of  Jesus, 
MsiTy  and  Joseph  became  the  parents  of  other  children. 

ANTILEGOMENA. '  Literally  "  spoken  against."  A 
general  designation  of  those  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment the  authenticity  of  which  was  disputed  In  the 
fourth  century.  They  were  for  a  time  regarded  as  un- 
canonlcal  (see  CANON).  The  Books  In  question  are  : 
Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  Bp.  of  James,  Ep.  of  Jude,  Ep. 


to  the  Hebrews,  Second  and  Third  Bp.  of  John,  and  the 
Book  of  Revelation.  The  term  homologoumena  web 
aiH)lled  to  the  other  books. 

ANTINICABNS.    Opponents  of  the  Creed  of  Nicaea. 
See  ARIANISM. 

ANTINOMIANISM.    Antlnomlan  has  been  defined  as 
"one  who  holds  that  the  law  Is  not  a  rule  of  life  under 
the  Gospel."      The  Idea  that  to  one  who  had  become  a 
true   follower  of  Christ  conscience   was  the  only    law 
might  easily  arise.       Luke  xvl.  16,  "  the  law  and  the 
prophets  were  until  John  " ;  Ronuins  vil.  6,  "  Hot  now 
we  have  been  discharged  from  the  law,  having  died  to 
that   wherein    we  were   holden,    so  that   we   serve    In 
newness  of  the  spirit,  and  not  in  oldness  of  the  letter  •* ; 
Gakitians  11.  16,  "  knowing  that  a  man  Is  not  justified  by 
the  works  of  the  law,  but  only  through  faith  In  Jesus 
Christ,  ev«i  we  believed  <m  Christ  Jesus,  that  we  might 
be  Justified  by  faith  In  Christ,  and  not  by  the  works  of 
the  law  " ;  and  other  passages  would  be  appealed  to  in 
support  of  such  a  view.      And  the  Idea  would  soon  be 
exaggerated    and    carried    to    extremes.       This    seems 
actually  to  have  happened  among  certain  sections  of  the 
Gnostics,  and  later  among  some  of  the  rellgflous  sects  In 
the  Middle  Ages.       In  such  cases  Antlnomianlsm,  from 
being  a   kind  of   superiority   to  law,   degenerates  Into 
rejection  and  violation  of  the  moral  law.     The  term  was 
first  used,  however,  by  Luther  In  reference  to  the  views 
of  John  Agricola  (1492-1566),  called  "  Maglster  Isleblus," 
from  the  name  of  his  birth-place,  BIsleben.      In  1527  he 
maintained  in  opposition  to  Phllipp  Melanchtbon  (1497- 
15(50)  "  that  the  law  of  God  was  not  to  be  used  to  bring 
men  to  repentance,  and  that  the  preaching  of  the  law  was 
no  work  for  a  gospel  minister  "  (J.  H.  Blunt).      In  1638 
he  was  bold  enough  to  "declaim  against  the  law,  main- 
taining that   it  was  neither  fit   to  be  proposed  to  the 
people  as  a  rule  of  manners,  nor  to  be  used  In  the  Church 
as  a  means  of  instruction ;  and  that  the  gospel  alone  was 
to  be  inculcated  and  explained  both  In  the  churehee  and 
in  the  schools  of  learning."       His  followers  were  called 
Antlnomlans.        His    controversy    with    Luther,    which 
ended    in  a   recantation   (1540),   was   called  the  "  Antl- 
nomlan  Controverey."      Since  that  time  Antlnomianlsm, 
in  one  form  or  another,  has  had  its  repr^entatlves  In 
England.      Amongst  the  troublesome  parties  with  which 
Cromwell  had  to  deal  were  "  the  violent  fanatics  and 
Antlnomlans    who   desired   an  Immediate   '  rule   of   the 
saints  '  "  (M.  W.  Patterson,  Hist.).     In  1691  the  republi- 
cation of  the  works  of  Tobias  Crisp  (1600-1643)  produced 
another  "  Antinomian  Ck)ntrover8y  "  between  Congrega- 
tionalists    and    Presbyterians,    the   latter   accusing   the 
former  of  Antlnomianlsm  (see  H.  S.  Skeats  and  C.   S. 
Miall,  Hist.).      See  J.  H.  Blunt;  Brockhaus. 

ANTIPAEDOBAPTIST.  A  designation,  derived  from 
the  Greek,  of  one  who  objects  to  Infant-baptism.  See 
BAPTISTS 

ANTIPHONER.  A  name  given  to  one  of  the  four  parts 
of  the  Mediaeval  Service-book  of  the  Christian  Church, 
the  Missal  (q.v.).  It  contained  the  antlphons  sung  by  the 
choir  and  deacons  at  the  celebration  of  High  Mass.  It 
was  called  also  Grail  or  Gradual. 

ANTIPHONY.  A  method  of  chanting  in  which  two 
choirs  sing  in  turn,  responding  as  it  were  to  each  other. 
Some  of  the  Old  Testament  Psalms  are  admirably  adapted 
for  this  kind  of  singing.  Ignatius  is  said  to  have  intro- 
duced antiphony  at  Antloch  in  the  second  century. 
Ambrose  is  supposed  to  have  used  it  at  Milan  In  the  fourth 
century,  and  thus  to  have  Introduced  It  Into  the  Western 
or  Latin  Church. 

ANTI-POPES.  A  designation  of  opposition  popes,  that 
is  to  say,  of  popes  who  have  claimed  the  Papal  Chair 
and  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  canonlcally-elected 
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oocnnant  There  have  been  at  te««t  twenty-nine  mich 
SSST  1  Hippolytnfl  (?).  third  century-  2.  Novatlan, 
5^251  3  fSx  n.,  a'd.  35JW65.  ^  4  Umlcmn*,  A.D. 
fflftS«7  5  BntaHiM,  A.D.  41M19.  6.  Laurentlufl,  A.D 
SeJS:  7.  oSSSintine  II..  A.D.  767.  »  PhinP.  «*f  ^ 
^tar^  9  Ana«ta«ln«.  A.D.  865.  10.  Leo  VIII.,  A-D. 
^m'  n  Bo^S^  VII.,  A.D.  974.  12.  John  XVI., 
JSTcentury'^^lS.  Gr^^T.  A.D  1012.  ^^^^^^^ 
III  AD  1044.  15.  Benedict  X.,  A.D.  105».  lo- 
Hii«1«  11.  A.D.  1061-1OT2.  "•  O-lbfrt.  «' ^lem^jt 
TTT  A  n  lOMWllOO  18.  Theodorlc,  A.D.  iiuu.  xw- 
A^c,  ib.'SS  20.  MTglnnlf,  A.D.  n(^.  21  Bujdln 
rcSfforv  VIII).  A.D.  1118.  22.  Anacletus  II..  A.D. 
SJIb.'"  ^' Vl<kx,r  IV..  A.D.  1159-64  ^24  P^al  IIL. 
A.D.  1164-1168.  26.  Callxtus  III..  A.D.  1168-77^  ^ 
Iimooent  III  A.D.  1178-80.  27.  Nicholas  V..  A.D.  1^ 
^^  28  Eil^rt  of  Geneva  (Clement  VII).  September 
SrA.D.  iks/to  September  16.  A.D.  1394  29.  i^deu« 
S  *ivoV  (Felix  v.),  November,  1439,  to  April,  1449.    See 

the  Catholic  Enoyd.  „  ^       ^  ,  *.   ^«,«„ 

ANTI-RBMONSTRANTS.  When  P«*er  Wai«to  dr^ 
up  Se  Petition  of  Bemoiwtrance  in  1666  which  P«^fd 
aaainst  the  notion  that  if  Oetholiciam  were  tolerated  the 
aStety  of  the  State  would  be  endangered,  «>°I«  o\^f 
Iriah  Catholics  refused  to  sign  it  and  were  called  Antl- 

Bemonstrants.  ,      ,    t,  _.        /-kmk 

ANTI-SCBIPTURALISTS.  Richard  Ba^er  (mSr 
1681).  writing  in  1650.  refers  to  a  sect  of  Puritans  with 
^9  name.  They  were  closely  related  to,  or  Perhaps 
Sentlcal  with,  the  Seekers  (q.v.).  With  the  ^^ferthey 
would  seem  to  have  attached  more  value  to  the  present 
iUumination  of  the  Spirit  than  to  the  past  revelation  of 
the  Scripture.      See  John  Hunt. 

ANTI8TBS.  A  title  which  has  sometimes  been  applied 
to  a  Christian  prelate  or  bish<W). 

ANTITACTICS.  A  term  used  by  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria in  reference  to  "  opponents  "  who  held  a  dualistic 
phlloeophy  and  distinguished  between  Ck)d.  the  Father  of 
aU  things  who  made  all  things  good,  and  an  Adversary, 
a  resbel  creature,  who  originated  evil  (Olem.  Alex., 
Btrom.  Hi.,  4).  ^  ^^  . 

ANTITRINITARIANS.  A  designation  of  those  w^ 
deny  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  See  TRINITY, 
UNITARIANS,  and  CHRISTADELPHIANS. 

ANTITYPE.  Literally,  something  which  corresponds 
to,  or  is  prefigured  by.  the  type.  But  in  theology  the 
person  who  fulfils  the  idea  of  some  prophetic  type. 
Christ,  e.g.,  is  the  antitype  of  the  paschal  lamb. 

ANTO.  One  of  the  gods  of  the  Todas.  Perhaps  he  is 
the  same  as  On  (Anto=Onteu).  He  seems  to  have  been 
a  giant.  According  to  a  legend,  he  rolled  a  large  stone 
to  the  top  of  a  hill  with  his  hair. 

ANTONINBS.  An  order  of  monks  founded  towards  the 
ck»e  of  the  eleventh  century  by  (3aston,  a  gentleman  of 
Dauphin^.  Many  people  were  suffering  from  a  disease 
called  St.  Anthony's  fire.  (Jaston's  son  became  one  of 
the  afflicted.  His  father,  praying  before  some  relics  of 
St.  Anthony,  vowed  that  If  his  son  recovered  he  would 
found  a  hospital  (1095).  On  the  recovery  of  his  son,  he 
founded  an  order  of  monks,  and  established  a  hospital 
for  the  treatment  of  persons  afflicted  with  St.  Anthony's 
fire  The  order  flourished  until  the  Revolution.  "  Bene- 
dict VIII.  in  1297  ordained  that  the  Antonines  should 
live  as  canons-r^ular  under  the  rule  of  St.  Austin." 
See  Oath.  Diet. 

ANTONY'S  FIRE,  ST.  The  name  given  to  an  epidemic 
whicih  raged  in  B^nce  especially  in  1089.  It  was  so 
called  because  many  of  those  who  were  attacked  by  it 
are  supposed,  on  praying  before  the  relics  of  St.  Antony, 
to  have  bees  healed.     St.  Antony  (A.D.  251-356)  of  Thebea 
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had  a  great  reputation  as  the  father  of  monastlcism  and 

the  Ideal  hermit.  ^  ^^        _^       .  ..  ^ 

ANT08IANDRIANS.  Opponents  of  the  P*rty  of  the 
German  Protectant  Andreas  Osiander  (1496-1652).  Bee 
OSIANDRIANS.  ^         ^        ^    .  _^      .  .. 

ANTRIM.  PRESBYTERY  OF.       An  off-shoot  of  the 
Irish  Presbyterians.      They  refused  to  subscribe  to  the 
WeetmlMter   Confession   (q.v.),  and  formed    themselves 
into  an  Independent  body  in  1750.    ^     ^^    ^        ,        .  .^^ 
ANTS     The   Apalal  Indians  of  South  America  drive 
away  any  demon  of  disease   which   may  cling  to  their 
persons  by  allowing  themselves  to  be  stung  by  large  ants. 
Certain  Indians  of  Guiana,  when  a  girl  first  shows  signs 
of  puberty,  keep  her  for  a  month  "  In  her  hammo<*  at 
the  top  of  the  hut,"  and  expose  her  to  the  painful  bitee 
of  large  ants.      This  Is  said  to  be  to  strengthen  her  to 
bear  the  burden  of  motherhood.      See  J.  G.  FraMr.  OB. 
ANTWERP  POLYGLOT.      An  early  printed  edition  of 
the  New  Testament  In  several  languages.     It  was  brought 
out  at  Antwerp  under  the  audioes  of  Philip   ^  '   ^^ 
edited  by  Benedict  Arias  Montanus.  and  was  printed  by 
Christopher  Plantin.      It  Is  called  also  the  Plantin  poly- 
glot after  Its  printer.       It  contains  the  Greek  text,  the 
Syrlac  text  both  in  Syriac  and  Hebrew  letters   a  I^tln 
translation  of  the  Syriac  text  and  another  of  the  Greek 
text,  and  the  Latin  Vulgate.       The  Greek  text  "  agrees 
In  the  main  with  Robert  Bstienne's  edition  of  the  year 
1550."     See  C.  R.  Gregory. 

ANU.    A  Babylonian  deity.       He   is  described  on  an 
ancient  Babylonian  seal-cylinder  as  "  Ann,  the  supreme, 
king  of  the  Anunnaki  "  (spirits  of  the  heavens).      See  Fr. 
Delitzsch,  Bahel  and  Bible,  1903,  p.  74.    The  name  s^ms 
to  be  found  In  InscripUons  prior  to  the  year  2300  B.C^ 
Anu  is  the  god  of  heaven.   In  the  early  religion,  Anu   Bel 
(g  V  ),  and  Ba  (q.v.)  are  the  three  great  gods.       Anu  s 
consort  is  Anatum.     According  to  one  version  of  the  great 
battle  of  the  gods  with  the  monster  Tlftmat,  Anu  is  sent 
to  slay  the  monster.     Anu  also  plays  a  part  In  the  Adapa 
Legend  (q.v.).   He  is  brought  into  association  with  several 
other  gods  (e.g.,  Ramman,  Dagan).  and  in  course  of  time 
is   rather  overshadowed   by    Ashur  (q.v.).       The  sun  s 
ecliptic  is  described  as  the  "way  of  Anu."  and  the  i»le 
star  of  the  ecliptic  was  specially  Identified  with  him.    See 

Morris  Jastrow,  Rel.  ^  ^  ._.     .       x   v^ 

ANUBIS.  An  Egyptian  deity.  Son  of  Osiris  (q.v.),  he 
Is  represented  as  having  the  head  of  a  jackal  or  dog-ape. 
When  the  Greeks  and  Romans  took  over  the  worship 
they  represented  him  as  a  dog.  Like  Hermes,  with 
whom  the  Greeks  identified  him,  he  conducted  the  dead 
to  the  underworld  (Amenthes).  where  with  Horus  (q.v) 
he  weighed  their  deeds  in  tJie  balance  before  Osiris.  In 
a  tomb  of  the  Old  Empire  has  been  found  a  slab  of  stone 
containing  an  invocation  to  Anubis.  Anubls  is  entreated 
that  the  dead  person  may  have  a  good  tomb  in  the  West 
and  mav  receive  a  plentiful  supply  of  offerings  on  special 
feast-daVs.       See  B.  Naville,  The   Old  Egyptian   Faith, 

1909,  p.  71.  „^      .     .,        .w  -» 

ANUNIT.  A  Babylonian  goddess.  She  is  described 
(cylinder  inscripUon  of  Nabonldus)  as  "  the  mistress  of 
battle,  bearer  of  the  bow  and  quiver."  Anunlt  is  a 
feminine  form  corresponding  to  the  masculine  Anu  (q.vX 
She  seems  to  be  mentioned  in  inscriptions  prior  to  the 
year  2300  B.C.,  b'U  'a  course  of  time  the  name  became 
another  designation  of  Ishtar  (q.v.).    See  Morris  Jastrow, 

Rol 

ANUNNAKI.  A  term  occurring  In  Babylonian- 
Assyrian  religion.  The  derivation  of  the  word  is  donbt- 
ful  It  has  been  Interpreted  (Hommel)  **  gods  of  the 
watery  habitation."  In  any  case,  the  Anunnaki  are  a 
group  of  gods  or  spirits  employed  in  the  service  of  other 
gods       They  are  spirits  of  earth,  while  the  spirits  of 
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heaven  receive  the  name  Iglgi  (q.v.).     They  figure  in  the 
Babyk>nian  Creation  and  Deluge  stories.       See   Morris 

Jastrow,  Rel. 

APADANA.  A  Buddhist  sacred  book,  a  book  of  stories 
of  the  saints.  Included  in  the  collection  api>ended  to  the 
second  division  of  the  Canon.    See  CANON,  BUDDHIST. 

APBLLIANISTS.  A  Gnostic  sect  of  the  second 
century  named  after  Apelles,  who  was  for  a  time  the 
disciple  of  Mareion  (taught  about  A.D.  150).  They  were 
also  called  Apelleians  or  Apellites.  Apelles  seems  to 
have  held  that  matter  was  created  by  an  inferior  deity, 
hostile  to  God  though  created  by  Him;  and  that  Jesus 
descended  mysteriously  from  heaven  and  took  a  body 
composed  of  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water,  which  elements 
were  dispersed  again  before  his  ascension  to  heaven.  He 
criticised  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Law 
of  Mosc>«.  on  the  ground  that  they  were  often  inspired, 
not  by  God  the  Creator,  but  by  the  inferior  deity,  the 
author  of  evil.  He  seems  to  have  taught  alj*©  that  salva- 
tion dei>ended  upon  being  true  to  one's  own  faith,  what- 
ever it  might  be.      See  J.  H.  Blunt. 

APHAC.\.  POOL  OF.  A  sacred  pool  among  the 
Phoenicians.  Once  a  year  the  heaven  goddess  is  said  to 
have  come  down  Into  the  waters  "  In  the  shape  of  a 
falling  star."  The  worshippers  of  the  goddess  were 
accustomed  to  cast  gifts  into  the  sacred  pool.  If  a  gift 
was  not  accepted,  the  eddies  cast  it  up.  See  W.  R. 
Smith,  R.S. 

AP-HI.  Ap-hl  is  worshipped  by  the  Abchases  of  the 
Caucasus  as  the  god  of  thunder  and  lightning.  In  time 
of  drought  an  ox  is  sacrificed  to  him,  and  he  is  implored 
to  send  rain  to  revive  the  crops.  He  is  one  of  the 
examples  of  a  god  of  thunder  being  regarded  as  a  god 
of  fertility  also.      See  J.  G.  Frazer,  The  Magic  Art,  1911. 

APHORISM.  A  short  pithy  saying  expressing  a 
general  truth.  The  Hindus  are  fond  of  empk>ylng 
aphorisms  (slokas),  and  many  of  these  are  of  a  moral  or 
religious  nature.  The  children  learn  them  by  heart  in 
the  schools.      See  J.  A.  Dnbois  and  H.  K.  Beauchamp. 

APHRODITE.  The  goddess  of  love  in  Greek  religion. 
She  appears  under  several  aspects,  some  of  tiem 
oriental.  Other  Greek  nam€^  for  her  are :  Aphro-genela, 
the  "  foam-bom  ";  Anadyomene,  "  she  who  rises  "  from 
the  s«i;  Kypris,  the  Cyprian;  Aphrodite  Urfinla,  "the 
heavenly";  Pand^mds,  "all  the  people's."  Thus  she 
was  goddess  of  the  sea,  especially  the  calm  sea,  and  as 
such  was  worshipped  by  fishermen  and  sailors;  she  was 
goddess  of  the  sky  with  its  gales  and  storms.  She  was 
also  goddess  of  the  earth  with  its  gardens  and  groves, 
its  plants  and  flowers.  As  the  go<ldess  of  love  in  a  more 
and  more  retim^  sense,  she  became  a  goddess  of  mar- 
riage and  married  life,  the  goddess  beloved  by  all.  Early 
Greek  legend  represented  that  she  was  the  daughter  of 
Zeus  and  Dione.  Aplirotlite,  however,  was  not  always 
wor8hipi)ed  as  the  goddess  of  a  purer  love.  At  Paphos, 
the  great  and  ancient  seat  of  her  worship,  she  seems  to 
have  shared,  as  a  goddess  of  fertility,  the  licentious  rites 
of  other  Asiatic  deities,  one  of  these  being  female  prosti- 
tution. For  her  a.«»sociation  with  Adonis,  see  the  article 
under  that  heading.  In  later  Greek  times  the  immoral 
form  of  her  worship  prevailed  in  Greece  also.  Aphrodite 
corresponds  to  the  Roman  Venus  (q.v.).  Her  symbol  or 
image  wa.s  a  white  cone  or  pyramid.  Minoan  discoveries 
have  thrown  doubt  on  the  theory  that  Aphrodite  was 
originally  a  Semitic  deity  brought  to  Greece  from 
Phoenicia  or  Cyprus.  A  Minoan  Aphrodite  is  represented 
on  monuments  of  the  First  I.ate  Minoan  period  (c.  1600- 
1500  B.C.).  H.  R.  Hall  (A. A.)  points  out  that  "  It  Is 
evident  now  that  she  was  not  only  a  Canaanitish-Syrlan 
ffoddesH,  but  was  common  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  Levant. 
She  is  Aphrodite-Paphia  in  Cyprus,  Ash ta roth- Astarte  in 
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Canaan,  Atargatis  in  Syria,  Derketo  in  Phllistia,  Hathor 
in  Egypt ;  what  the  Minoans  called  her  we  do  not  know, 
unless  she  is  Brltomartis.  She  must  take  her  place  by 
the  side  of  Rhea-Dlktynna  In  the  Minoan  pantheon." 
I'rofessor  G.  Elliot  Smith  contends  (Dr.)  that  this  list 
of  homologues  can  be  extended  to  Mesopotamia,  Iran, 
and  India,  to  Europe  and  Further  Asia,  to  America,  and, 
in  fact,  to  every  part  of  the  world  that  harbours  god- 
desses. See  O.  Seyffert,  Diet.;  J.  G.  Frazer,  Adonis, 
Attis,   Osiris. 

APHTHARTODOCET^.  A  general  name  for  the 
Julianists  of  Armenia  and  the  Galanitae  of  Egypt,  the 
two  divisions  of  the  Monophysitee  (q.v.).  They  were  so 
called  because  they  attributed  to  Jesus'  body  aphtharsia, 
"  Incorruptibility."  "  The  human  nature  they  considered 
to  have  been  so  essentially  united  with  the  Divine  nature 
of  the  Logos  as  to  have  become  merged  or  absort)ed  in  It, 
and  therefore  to  have  become  possessed  of  the  inherent 
and  indestructible  life  of  the  Logos  "  (J.  H.  Blunt). 

API.  An  Egyptian  goddess.  She  Is  represented  as 
having  the  body  of  a  hippopotamus. 

APIS.  An  Egyptian  deity.  At  first  a  sacred  bull  in 
the  temple  of  Ptah,  he  then  became  a  god  represented 
as  a  bull,  and  later  still  was  regarded  as  an  incarnation 
of  Osiris  (q.v.),  and  ranked  next  to  Rft  (q.v.).  See  Adolf 
Erman. 

APITO.  An  earth-goddess  worshipped  In  the  West 
Indies  (Antilles). 

APOCALYPSE.  The  Greek  name  of  the  last  book  of 
the  New  Testament,  more  commonly  known  as  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John  the  Divine  (q.v.). 

APOCALYPSE  OF  BARUCH.  See  APOCALYPTIC 
LITERATURE. 

APOCALYPSE  OF  PETER.  See  APOCRYPHAL 
BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

APOCALYPTIC  LITERATURE.  A  general  term  for  a 
collection  of  Jewish  writings  called  "  ApocalyT)ses,"  i.e., 
prophetic  revelations  of  the  future.  An  early  example 
is  found  in  the  Old  Testament  in  the  book  of  Daniel  (167- 
164  B.C.).  The  last  book  of  the  New  Testament  beare  the 
Greek  title  "  Apocalypse  of  S.  John  the  Divine  "  (see 
REVELATION,  BOOK  OF),  and  some  scholare  think  that 
a  little  Apocalypse  has  been  Incorporated  in  the  Gkxepels 
(Matthew  xxiv.  6-8,  15-22,  29-31,  34-35=  Mark  xlll.  7-9  o, 
14-20,  24-27,  30;  see  Amo  Neumann,  Jesus,  1906,  p.  148) 
and  In  2  Theasalonlans  (2.  1-12).  Other  Apocalyptic 
writings  are  :  the  "  Apocalypse  of  Baruch,"  preserved  In 
Syriac,  written  by  Pharisee  (c.  A.D.  50-90);  the  "Book 
of  Enoch,"  preserved  in  Ethloplc,  composite,  the  earliest 
portion  having  been  written  perhaps  c.  200  B.C.,  the 
latest  c.  64  B.C. ;  another  "  Book  of  Enoch  "  or  "  Book 
of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch,"  preserved  In  Slavonic,  written 
about  A.D.  1-50;  the  "  Ascension  of  Isaiah,"  preserved  in 
Ethloplc  and  partly  In  Latin,  composite,  written  about 
A.D.  1-100;  the  "  Book  of  Jubilees,"  preserved  In  Ethloplc 
and  partly  In  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Greek,  Latin,  Slavonic, 
written  about  40-10  B.C. ;  the  "  Assumption  of  Moses," 
preserved  In  Latin,  written  about  7-30  A.D.;  the  "Testa- 
ment of  the  XII.  Patriarchs,"  preserved  in  Greek, 
Armenian,  and  Slavonic,  written  about  180  B.C.  - 10  A.D. ; 
the  "  Psalms  of  Solomon,"  composite,  written  about  70-40 
B.C. ;  the  "  Sibylline  Oracles."  written  in  Greek,  com- 
posite, the  earliest  portions  dating  from  the  second 
century  B.C..  the  latest  from  the  third  century  A.D.  See 
Encycl.  Bihl.;  W.  Falrweather.  Background  of  the 
Gospels,  1908.  For  New  Testament  Apocalypses,  see 
APOCRYPHAL  BOOKS  OF  THE  N.T. 

APOCALYPTIC  NUMBER.  In  the  New  Testament 
Book  of  Revelation  we  read  (xlH.  18) :  "  He  that  hath 
understanding,  let  him  count  the  number  of  the  beast; 
for  it  is  the  number  of  a  man;  and  his  number  is  six 
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bimdred  and  sixty  and  six."  Th\B  iB  wbat  i«,n>eant  by 
tbe  Apocalyptic  Numter.  It  la  soppoeed  to  Indicate  some 
name,  since  Greek  and  Hebrew  letters  were  used  to  repre- 
ST  n^bers.  Prof.  Schmiedel  (The  Johannine 
WHUngs,  1908)  points  ont  that  In  many  copies  of  tbe 
Book  of  Revelation  before  the  time  of  Irenaeus,  thatis 
to  say,  before  A.D.  185,  the  number  la  given  as  616.  He 
therefore  suggests  that  a  name  must  be  found  the  letters 
of  which  might  In  some  way  or  other  produce  either  or 
the  numbera  666  or  616.  He  thinks  that  the  name  of  the 
Emperor  Nero  meets  the  requirements,  since  it  mightoe 
written  N(e)ron  K(e)s(a)r  or  N(e)ro  K(e^)r.  The 
vowels  e  and  o  would  not  be  expreesed  In  Hebrew.  The 
Identifications  are  as  follows : 

N      R     O  N      K      S      R 
50+200+6-1-50+100+60+200  =  666 
N      R     O  K      S      R 

50+200+6         +100+60+200  =  616 
Prof  Schmiedel  points  out  that  the  number  666  alone  has 
produced  more  than  a  hundred  other  solutions. 

APOCARITES.    A  sect  which  appeared  in  the  reign  of 
the   Roman   Emperor    Marcus    Claudius    Tacltu«    (A.D. 
27M).      Its  tenets  were  largely  Gnostic  and  Manlchspan 
The  Apocarite«  held  also  that  the  human  soul  is  eternal 
and  uncreated. 

APOCATASTASIS.  A  Greek  word  meaning  r«tltu- 
tlon,"  and  occurring  In  the  New  Testament.  In  Acts  11  . 
21  It  is  said  that  the  heaven  must  receive  Jesus  until 
the  times  of  restoration  of  all  things,  whereof  God  8i»ke 
by  the  mouth  of  his  holy  prophets  which  have  been  since 
the  world  began."  Apocatastasis  became  a  theological 
term  denoting  the  doctrine,  taught  by  Orlgen  and  others, 
that  all  men  would  be  converted  and  admitted  to  ever- 
lasting happiness.  ,.  _.^,  ,  #  *k^ 
APOCATBQUIL.  A  deity  in  the  mythology  of  the 
ancient  Peruvians.  He  was  connected  with  the  night, 
and  was  called  therefore  by  the  Incan  Peruvians  "  Prince 
of  Evil."  His  name  is  said  to  mean  "  Chief  of  the 
followers  of  the  moon."                                            ^   ,  .. . 

APOCRISIARIUS.  From  the  Greek  apokrinesthai  to 
answer."  A  name  given  from  the  fourth  to  the  ninth 
century  to  ecclesiastical  or  Papal  emissaries  to  the  Court 
of  the  Emperor.  Their  task  was  to  bring  important 
questions,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  to  the  notice  of  the 
civil  authority  and  to  obtain  answers  to  them.  The  same 
duty  was  performed  at  a  later  date  by  the  Nuncio  or 
Legate  o  latere.     See  Cath.  Diet. 

APOCRYPHA,  INTERNATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE. 
A  Society  the  object  of  which  "  is  to  make  more  widely 
known  the  theological,  ecclesiastical,  and  literary  value 
of  the  '  Books  which  the  Church  doth  read  for  example 
of  life  and  instruction  of  manners,'  and  to  promote  their 
more  general  study  among  the  clergy  and  laity  "  (Official 
Year-Book  of  the  Church  of  England).  The  Society 
publishes  a  Quarterly  Journal. 

APOCRYPHA    OF     THE     OLD    TESTAMENT.    The 

word  Apocrypha  means  llteraUy  "hidden,"  and,  like  the 

corresponding  Hebrew  word,  denotes  books  which  were 

withdrawn   from   public  use  as  being  unfit   for   public 

reading.       Sometimes  there  is  associated  also  with  the 

word  the  idea  that  certain  books  are  not  suitable  for  the 

general  public  because  they  contain  mysterious  truths  or 

esoteric  doctrines.      The  early  fathers  applied  the  word 

"  apocryphal "   both    to  heretical   works  and  to    works 

which  were   not  accepted  as   canonical  or  Included    in 

Sacred  Scripture.      Old  Testament  and  New  Testament 

Apocrypha,    however,    have    been    placed    upon   a   very 

different  level.       While  tlie  New  Testament  Apocrypha 

(properly   fi?)eaklng)   have  been  regarded  as    possessing 

very    slight    value,    to    some    of    the    Old    Testament 


Apocryphal  Books  of  the  New  Testament 

Apocrypha  has  been  ascribed  a  value  almost.  If  not  qnije. 
as  great  as  that  of  some  of  the  canonical  books.      The 
Okl  Testament  Apocrypha  (proper)  "  the  Church  [of  Eng- 
land]  doth  read  for  example  of  life  and  instruction  of 
mannere,  but  yet  doth  It  not  apply  them  to  establish  any 
doctrine"  (Article  vl.).      The  Roman  Catholic  edition  of 
the  Bible,   the  Douay  Version,  includes  the  Apocrypha 
(proper)  with  the  exception  of  the  "  Prayer  of  Manasseh, 
"  Third    Bsdras,"  and    "  Fourth   Esdras,"    which   were 
rejected  by  the  Cowacll  of  Trent  as  uncanonl<Ml.      The 
books  of   the  Apocrypha  are  as  follows:    1.  The  1  Mra 
Book  of  Esdras.      This  is  the  title  in  the  Vulgate  (q.v.). 
In  the  original  Greek  version,  in  the  Septuagint   (q.v.), 
and  in  the  English  Version,    it  is  called  •*  1.  bsdras. 
The  book  is  partly  a  compilation  from  the  canonical  Book 
of  Ezra   (q.v.).      It  perhaps  belongs  to  the  first  century 
B  C       2    The  Fourth  Book  of  Esdras.       In  the  Engllsli 
Version  it  Is  called  "  II.  Esdras."      'Hie  Greek  original 
has  disappeared,  and  there  are  omissions  In  the  Vul^te. 
The  work  is  composite.      It  bek>ngs  perhaps  to  the  fir* 
century    after    Christ.      Sometimes    It     Is    called    t^e 
"  Apocalypse  of  Ezra."       3.  The  Book  of  Tobit.      Pre- 
served in  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew  and  Aramaic.      It  was 
written  perhaps  not  later  than  the  first  century  A.D.      It 
Is  a   romance  of  the   Captivity,   and  is   interesting  on 
account  of  its  angelok)gy  and  demonology.      4.  The  Book 
of  Judith.      Preserved  in  Greek.       It  betong  perhaps  to 
the  first  centurv  B.C.      It  is  a  roman«>,  and  perhaps  to 
some  extent  an  allegory.       It  describee  how  Judith,  a 
noble  Hebrew  widow,   delivers  the  city    Bethulia  from 
Hotofemes,  it«  besieger,  by  assassinating  him.      5.     The 
Rest  of  the  Book  of  Esther.      Additions  to  the  Book  of 
Esther  (q.v.).       In  the  Greek,  Vulgate,  and  Douay  Ver- 
sions it  Is  not  a  separate  title.     6.  The  Book  of  Wisdom. 
Written  In  Greek  under  the  assumed  name  of  Solomon. 
It  was  perhaps  written  In  the  first  century  B.C.       It   is 
not  all  of  equal  merit,  but  there  are  many  remarkable 
passages  in  the  book.     7.  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach.      Pre- 
served in  Greek,  but  a  translation  from  Hebrew,  much  of 
a  (perhaps  original)  Hebrew  version  having  been  recently 
discovered.       It  is  better  known  as  tiie  Book  of  Eode- 
siasticus.       It  probably  betongs  to  the   second  century 
B  C      The  book  contains  many  remarkable  passages,  and 
ig  well  worthy  of  study.      8.  Baruch  the  Prophet.      Pre- 
served In  Greek.      It  is  composite.      Part  of  it  (the  end) 
may  have  been  written  after  70  A.D.     The  Baruch  meant 
Is  jerenriah's  amanuensis,  the  son  of  Neriah.      Appended 
to  it  is  a  letter  known  as  the  Epistle  of  Jeremy  (or  Jere- 
miah), which  belongs  probably  to  the  first  century  A.D. 
9    The  Hong  of  the  Three  Children.      Preserved  In  Greek 
An  addition  to  the  Book  of  Daniel  (q.v.),  and  not  treated 
as  a  separate  title  in  the  Septuagint,  Vulgate,  and  Douay 
Versions        10.  The  Story  of  Susanna.       In  exactly  the 
same  category  as  No.  9.      11.  Of  Bel  and  the  Dragon.    In 
exactly  the  same  category  as  Nos.  9  and   10.       12.  The 
Prayer  of  Manasses.      Preserved  In  Greek  and  I>atln.     It 
purports  to  have  been  written  in  prison  by  Manasseh. 
king  of  Judah.    13.  The  First  Book  of  Maccabees.     Pre- 
served in  Greek,  but  a  translation  from  Hebrew.    Written 
about  105  B.C.       It  is  a  historical  work  of  great  value, 
recording  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine  from  175 
to  135  B.C.      14.     The  Second  Book  of  Maccabees.      Pre- 
served in  Greek.      Of  very  much  less  value.      The  work 
Is  composite.      The  first  part  purports  to  give  two  letters 
written  by  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  to  the  Jews  of  Egypt. 
The  second  part  professes  to  be  an  abridgment  of  a  lost 
work  in  five  books  by  Jason  of  Cyrene.      The  above  are 
the     works     which     are     commonly     known     as    "the 
Apocrypha."      Cp.,  ^lrther.  PSEUDEPIGRAPHA.       See 
Encycl.  Bibl.;  Prot.  Diet.;  Cath.  Diet. 
APOCRYPHAL  BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 
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Apocryphaos  1 

A  large  number  of  writings,  purporting  to  have  been 
written  by  apostles  and  designed  to  supplement  the  his- 
tory contained  In  the  New  Testament.  They  group  them- 
selves for  the  most  part  under  the  headings  Gospels, 
Acts,  Epistles,  Apocalypses.  1.  Gospils.  o)  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews.  It  was  originally  in  Aramaic. 
Only  fragments  have  been  preserved  and  not  In  the 
original  language.  These  are  found  in  the  works  of 
Jerome,  Origen,  Eusebius,  and  in  Codex  Tlschendorf  III. 
ft)  Gospel  of  the  Ebionites  or  Gospel  of  the  Twelve.  Frag- 
ments are  given  by  Eplphanlus  (adv.  Haer.  30).  c)  Gospel 
according  to  the  Egyptians.  Quoted  once  by  Clenient  of 
Alexandria.  d)  Gospel  according  to  Peter.  Referred 
to  by  Orlgen  (In  Matth.  tom.  17,  10).  A  long  fragment 
was  discovered  at  Akhmim  In  1SS5  (see  the  French 
Archat-ological  Mission's  M (^moires,  1892).  Another  frag- 
ment is  given  by  Serapion,  Bishop  of  Antloch  (A.D.  190- 
203).  e)  The  Logia.  Sayings  of  Je«us  contained  on  a 
papyrus  discovered  by  Grenfell  and  Hunt.  /)  Prot- 
evangelium  of  James  or  Book  of  James.  This  story  of 
early  events  in  the  life  of  Jesus  has  been  preserved  In 
several  languages,  Syriac,  Coptic,  etc.  The  James  is 
James  the  Just,  and  the  book  perhaps  l)elong8  to  the  first 
century.  Mary's  parents  are  said  to  have  been  Joachim 
and  Anne.  Published  by  K.  v.  Tlschendorf,  Evangelic 
Apocrypha.  g)  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  or  Acts  of  Pilate. 
Preserved  in  several  languages,  Coptic.  Greek,  Latin,  eto. 
It  treats  of  the  Passion,  Resurrection,  and  Descent  to  Hell 
of  Jesus.  It  belongs  perhaps  to  the  early  part  of  the 
second  century.  Published  by  K.  v.  Tlschendorf  (op. 
cit.).  There  is  another  work  with  the  same  title  (see 
ACTS  OF  PILATE).  2.  Acts.  The  chief  work  is  the 
Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla.  It  has  been  preserved  in 
Syriac,  Greek,  etc.  It  is  a  romance,  the  earliest  of  its 
kind,  recounting  the  story  of  a  virgin,  Thecla  of  Iconium, 
converted  by  Paul.  Published  by  R.  A.  Llpelus,  Acta 
Petri  et  Pauli.  There  are  also  In  existence  fragmentary 
Acts  of  Paul,  Peter.  John,  Thomas,  Andrew  and  Philip. 
3.  Bpisti.es.  a)  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Laodiccans.  A 
short  document,  preserved  in  Latin,  b)  Epistle  of  Paul 
to  the  Alexandrines.  Mentioned  in  the  Mnratorian 
Canon  (q.v.).  c)  Third  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corin- 
thians. Preserved  in  Armenian,  Latin,  and  Coptic.  4. 
Apocalypses,  a)  Apocalyse  of  Peter.  Preserved,  in  large 
part,  in  Greek.  It  contains  part  of  a  prophecy  of  Jesus 
about  the  last  things  and  a  description  of  the  bliss  of  the 
bleissed  and  the  tortures  of  the  damned.  The  work  per- 
haps belongs  to  the  early  part  of  the  second  century, 
ft)  Prophecy  of  Hystaspes.  It  has  not  been  preserved, 
but  is  quoted  by  Justin  Martyr  (Apol.  I.,  20,  44)  and 
I.actantln«  (Div.  Inst.  vil.  15,  18),  and  is  associated  with 
the  Sibylline  Oracles.  5.  Preaching,  a)  Teaching  of 
the  ApoHtles  or  the  Didach^.  Preserved  In  Greek.  It 
was  first  printed  in  1883.  having  been  recently  discovered. 
It  Is  partly  a  manual  of  ethics.  i>artly  a  oolU^ion  of 
rules  and  formulae.  6)  Preaching  of  Peter.  Frajjmentfi 
are  given  by  Heracleon  and  Clement  of  Alexandria.  It 
contains  warnings  against  Judaism,  a  lament  of  Peter, 
ethical  maxims,  and  words  of  Jesus.  See  In  Clark's 
"  Ante-Nlcene  Library  "  the  volume  entitled  The  Apocry- 
phal Gospels.  Acts,  and  Revelation;  A.  Hilgenfeld.  Novum 
Testamentum  extra  canonem  receptum  (2),  1876-84;  and 
M.  R.  James  In  the  Encycl.  Bibl. 

APOCRYPHANS.  A  general  designation  of  religious 
sects  which  appealed  for  authority  to  apocryphal  or 
private  writings  (e.g.,  the  Manlchaeans  and  Gnostics). 

APOLLINARIANS.  The  followers  of  Apolllnaris  (d. 
A.D.  390),  Bishop  of  I^aodicea.  As  against  Arius,  Apol- 
llnaris was  anxious  to  maintain  the  Divinity  of  Christ. 
This  led  him  to  represent  the  human  nature  of  Jesus  In 
a  way  that  was  considered  unorthodox.      Making  a  dis- 
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tlnctlon  between  nous,  the  rational  soul,  and  psyche,  the 
animal  soul,  Apolllnaris  argued  that  in  Christ  the  divine 
Ijogos  took  the  place  of  the  human  nous.  In  this  way 
he  thought  the  slnlessness  of  Christ  was  assured,  since  It 
is  the  human  nous  whlrfi  Is  the  seat  of  sin.  He  there- 
fore virtually  denied  the  perfect  manhood  of  Chrtet. 
ApoUlnarianism  was  condemned  by  several  synods  from 
the  year  362.  particularly  by  the  Council  of  Constan- 
tinople In  A.D.  381.      See  J.  H.  Blunt. 

APOLLO.  A  Greek  deity,  one  of  the  most  Ideal  figures 
in  Greek  mythology.  According  to  legend,  he  was  the 
son  of  Zeus  by  Leto  (Latona),  had  as  his  twin-sister 
Artemis  (Diana),  and  was  bom  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Cynthufl  In  Dekw.  He  seems  to  have  been  originally  a 
god  of  light  In  general.  Thus,  having  withdrawn  in 
winter,  he  comes  back  In  Spring  to  gladden  the  land  with 
his  brightness;  he  calms  the  wintry  sea  after  the 
equinoctial  gales;  he  protects  the  ripening  crops,  and 
receives  in  Autumn  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest;  he  Is 
the  patron  of  flocks  and  pastures,  and  slays  rapacious 
beasts  that  come  to  do  them  harm.  He  Is  also  a  god  of 
health  and  of  prolific  power,  and  gives  help  In  wax.  As  a 
god  of  streets  and  highways,  his  "  rude  symbol,  a  conical 
ixyst  with  a  pointed  ending,  stood  by  street-doors  and  in 
courtyards,  to  watch  men's  exit  and  entrance,  to  let  in 
good  and  keep  out  evil,  and  was  loaded  by  the  Inmates 
with  gifts  of  honour,  such  as  ribbons,  wreaths  of  myrtle 
or  bay,  and  the  like"  (O.  Seyffert).  Apollo  Is  also  a 
guardian  and  guide  on  the  sea.  As  a  god  of  health  and 
averter  of  ills,  he  is  one  of  the  chief  gods  of  healing. 
His  son  Ascleplos  (.SJsculapius)  is  famous  for  his 
possession  of  the  «ime  power.  Health  and  holiness,  light 
and  purity  being  closely  allied,  Apollo  became  a  god  of 
moral  purity  and  civic  rlghteouaness.  As  such  he  is  aible 
to  purify  the  penitent  suppliant  who  is  eager  to  make 
atonement  for  sin.  Finally,  he  is  a  god  of  divination 
or  prophecy  and  of  music.  With  Zeus  and  Athene,  Apollo 
forms  a  kind  of  divine  triad.  The  worship  of  Apollo 
l)ecame  naturalized  among  the  Romans,  and  in  B.C.  431 
he  was  honoured  with  a  temple  as  god  of  healing.  In 
212  B.C.  the  "  Ludl  Apollinares  "  were  established.  The 
sjmbols  of  Apollo  include  the  bow  and  quiver,  the  lyre, 
the  tripod,  the  bay,  the  dolphin,  the  snake.  See  O. 
Seyffert,  Diet.;  CJhambere'  Encycl. 

APOLLYON.The  Greek  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  name, 
Abaddon  (q.v.). 

APOLOGETICAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  HAGUE,  THE. 
Another  name  for  The  Haag  Association  for  the  Defence 
of  the  Christian  Religion  (q.v.). 

APOLOGETICS.  That  branch  of  theok>gy  which  Is 
occupied  specially  with  the  defence  of  Christianity  as  a 
divinely-revealed  system  of  religion.  The  term  is  still 
commonly  used  in  Germany.  In  England  the  designation 
"Christian  Evidences"  seems  to  be  preferred  as  a  modem 
description.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Chureh,  Christian 
writers  wrote  * '  Ajwlogies  "  in  reply  to  charges  brought 
against  the  "  brethren,"  and  in  order  to  remove  occasion 
of  persecution.  Thus  one  Quadratus  addressed  an 
Apology  to  the  Emperor  Hadrian  (A.D.  117-138),  which 
is  referred  to  by  Eusebius  (Church  History,  iv.  3),  Aris- 
tidee  and  Justin  addressed  one  to  the  Emperor  Antoninus 
(A.D.  1.S8-161).  Justin,  also  famous  for  his  dialogue  (c. 
A.D.  135)  with  the  learned  Jew  Trypho,  wrote  this 
Apology  c.  A.D.  152.  In  it  he  refutes  the  charges  brought 
against  the  Christians  and  explains  their  meetings  and 
religious  practices.  The  essay  is  not  free  from  in- 
accuracies. Later  two  Asiatic  bishops,  Mellto,  Bishop 
of  Sardls,  and  Apolllnaris.  Bishop  of  Hlerapolls, 
addressed  Apologies  to  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurellus 
(A.D.  169-177).  Of  the  former  only  fragments  have  been 
preserved  by  Eusebius   (Church  History,  Iv.  26).       The 
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latter  bas  been  lost,  as  h&s  that  also  of  Miltiades  (Eua. 
C.H.,  V.  17).  Another  Apology  was  that  of  Athenagora«, 
another  Athenian  philosopher.  It  was  addressed  to  the 
Roman  Emperors  Marcus  Aurelliu  and  Ck>mmodus  (A.D. 
177-180).  This  haa  been  preserved.  All  these  apologies 
were  followed  by  a  number  of  Orations  and  Addresses  to 
the  Greeks.     See  Louis  Duchesne,  Hist. 

APOLOGUE.  A  fable  or  parable  with  a  moral.  It  Is 
often  a  story  in  which  animals  or  inanimate  things  figure. 
Aesop's  fables  are  a  classical  example.  There  is  also  a 
good  example  In  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  apologue  of 
Jotham  (Judges  Ix.  7-15),  which  was  perhaps  drawn  from 
a  collection  of  popular  apologues  (see  G.  F.  Moore, 
Judges,  1895).  Mention  may  also  be  made  of  the  fables 
of  Bldpai  or  Pilpay,  of  which  the  oldest  version  that  has 
been  preserved  Is  In  Arabic,  and  dates  from  about  A.D. 
750  (Kaiaah  tea  Dimnah). 

APOLOGY  OF  ARISTIDES.  An  apology  of,  or  defence 
of,  Christianity  addressed  to  the  Roman  Emperor 
Antoninus  (A.D.  138-161).  Arlstides,  an  Athenian 
philosopher,  eulogises  the  morals,  practices  and  beliefs 
of  the  Christians  as  compared  with  those  of  barbarians, 
Greeks,  and  Jews.  The  work  was  published  by  Rendel 
Harris  and  Armitage  Robinson  in  1891  (The  Apology  of 
Aristides,  Cambridge  "  Texts  and  Studies,"  vol.  i.). 

APOLOGY  OF  ATHENAGORAS.  See  APOLO- 
GETICS. 

APOPBUS-SERPENT.  A  monster  often  depicted  on 
Egyptian  mummy-cases. 

APOSTATE.  The  word  has  been  commonly  used  of  one 
who  abandons  or  renounces  the  Christian  faith.  In  the 
early  da^  of  Christianity  persecution  led  niany  to  do 
this.  The  Emperor  Julian  was  called  the  Apostate 
because  he  would  not  accept  Christianity  and  wished  to 
revive  paganism.  In  England  apostasy  was  formerly 
punished  by  civil  penalties.  An  apostate  can  still  be 
excommunicated.  Addis  and  Arnold  distinguish  three 
kinds  of  apostasy.  There  Is  apostasy  from  the  Christian 
faith  when  one  "  wholly  abandons  the  faith  of  Christ, 
and  joins  himself  to  some  other  law,  such  as  Judaism, 
Islam,  Paganism,  etc."  There  is  apostasy  from  eccle- 
siastical obedience  "  when  a  Catholic  wilfully  and  con- 
tumaciously sets  at  nought  the  authority  of  the  Church." 
There  Is  apostasy  from  a  religious  profession  or  from 
holy  orders.  The  latter  happens  when  one,  "  after  having 
received  major  onlers,  renounces  his  clerical  profession, 
and  returns  to  the  dress  and  customs  of  the  world  "  (W. 
E.  Addis  and  T.  Arnold). 

APOSTLE  OF  THE  NORTH.  A  name  given  to  John 
Macdonald  (1779-1849),  the  missionary  preacher. 

APOSTLE  SPOONS.  Children  at  Baptism  used  to  be 
presented  with  gilt  spoons.  These  were  called  Apostle 
Spoons,  because  figures  of  the  twelve  Apostles  were 
carved  on  the  handles.  Sometimes  as  many  as  twelve 
spoons  were  given.  See  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities. 
ed.  C.  Hazlitt,  1905. 

APOSTLES.  The  Greek  term  apostolos  means  a  "  me^ 
senger  "  or  a  "  delegate."  In  the  Greek  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament  It  Is  given  by  Aquila  (II.  Kings  xiv. 
0)  and  by  Symmachus  (Isaiah  xviii.  2)  as  the  equivalent 
of  the  Hebrew  word  shaliah ,  "  one  sent."  After  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  the  Hebrew  term  was  used  of 
those  officials  who  collected  from  the  dispersed  the  taxes 
due  to  the  Jewish  Patriarch  (see  Emil  SchUrer,  Gesch. 
des  Jiid.  Volkes,  11.  532,  548).  The  Greek  term  is  used 
especially  of  the  twelve  disciples  chosen  by  Jesus  as  his 
constant  disciples  and  deputed  by  him  to  preach  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  (Mark  ill.  14.  Luke  vl.  13; 
Mark  vl.  30,  Luke  ix.  10).  The  number  twelve  seems  to 
have  been  suggested  by  the  number  of  the  tribes  of  Israel. 
The  original  apostles,  as  given  In  Matthew  (x.  2),  Mark 
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(ill.  16),  Luke  (vl.  14),  and  Acts  (1.  13)  were:  Simon, 
sumamed  Peter;  James  of  Zebedee,  and  John,  the  brother 
of  James,  sumamed  Boanerges  (q.v.);  Andrew;  Philip; 
Bartholomew;  Matthew;  Thomas;  James  of  Alphjeus: 
Thaddaus;  Simon  the  Zealot;  and  Judas  Iscarlot.  After 
the  betrayal  by  Judas  Iscarlot,  or  Judas  the  man  of 
KeriCith,  Matthias  was  elected  to  fill  his  place.  After- 
wards Paul  claimed  equality  with  these  apostles  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  received  a  direct  revelation  and  com- 
mission from  Christ.  He  describes  himself  (Galatlans 
1.  1)  as  "  Paul  an  Apostle,  not  of  men.  neither  by  man, 
but  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  Ciod  the  FatJier,  who  raised  him 
from  the  dead."  Of  the  Gospel  he  says,  "  neither  did  I 
receive  It  from  man.  nor  was  I  taught  it.  but  (it  came  to 
me)  through  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  "  (Galatlans  1.  12; 
cp.  II.  8,  I.  Corinthians  1.  17,  ix.  1,  II.  Corinthians  111.  2. 
etc.).  Paul's  claims  were  recognised,  and  the  original 
inner  circle  seems  to  have  been  enlarged  so  as  to  Include 
the  "  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  "  (Romans  xi.  13).  But  the 
title  seems  In  a  restricted  sense  to  have  been  conferred 
on  a  small  outer  circle  including  Barnabas  (Acts  xiv.  14). 
Sllvanus  (I.  Thessalonians  II.  6).  Andronlcus  and  Junlaa 
(Romans  xvi.  7).  In  a  still  more  restricted  sense 
reference  Is  made  to  apostles  in  Luke  xl.  49,  Ephesians 
ill.  5,  Revelation  xvill.  20.  The  early  work  known  as 
"  The  Teaching"  shows  in  t&ct  tJiat  in  the  sub-apostollc 
age  there  were  a  number  of  "apostles"  who  travelled 
about  from  one  place  to  another  as  itinerant  teachers  or 
missionaries.  "The  original  aiK>8tles.  however,  had  the 
unique  advantage  of  being  persona Hy  associated  with 
Jesus,  and.  It  Is  claimed,  that  they  were  witnesses  of  his 
resurrection  (Acts  1.  21  /.).  They  were  in  a  sense  his 
representatives  (cp.  Acts  ill.  16,  ix.  34).  When  new 
officers  were  chosen  for  the  early  Christian  community 
we  are  told  that  these  "  they  set  before  the  a[>o8tle8.  and 
when  they  had  prayed,  they  laid  their  hands  on  them  " 
(Acts  vl.  6).  See  Encycl.  Bibl.;  Grlmm-Thaver,  Greek- 
English  Lex.  of  the  NT..  189(};  Prot.  Diet. 

APOSTLES'  CREED.  One  of  the  princirml  creeds  of 
the  Christian  C!hurch.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  apostolic 
age,  but  seems  to  have  been  called  "  The  Apostles'  Creed  " 
because  it  was  considered  to  embody  apostolic  teaching. 
It  seems  to  have  developed  out  of  early  baptismal 
formulas;  and  it  Is  claimed  that  there  an*  traces  of  a 
.^^imilar  creed  in  the  writings  of  Irenaens  (c.  A.D.  ll.'i- 
202),  Tertulllan  (bom  about  A.D.  150).  and  Cvprlan  (born 
about  A.D.  200).  But  Ruflnus  (d.  A.D.  410)  is  the  first  to 
give  a  form  of  It  which  approximates  to  that  which  Is 
now  known  as  "  The  Apostles'  Creed."  His  form  of  the 
Roman  creed  or  "  symbolum  "  n^ads :  "  I  believe  in  God 
the  Father  Almighty;  and  in  Jesus  Christ,  his  only  Son, 
our  Lord,  who  was  l)om  of  (de)  the  Holy  Ghost  of  (ct) 
the  Virgin  Mary,  was  crucified  under  Pontius  Piiate  and 
was  buried,  rose  again  from  the  dead  the  third  day, 
ascended  into  heaven,  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father,  from  thence  he  shall  come  to  Judge  the  quick 
and  the  dead;  and  In  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Holy  Church, 
the  Forgiveness  of  Sins,  the  Resurrection  of  the  Flesh  " 
(C.  A.  Heurtley.  De  Fide  et  Symbols.  English  edition, 
1889).  This  is  a  shorter  form  than  that  In  present  use. 
The  present  Creed  has  in  addition  :  *'  he  descended  Into 
hell  ";  (I  believe  in)  "the  communion  of  saints  ";  "and 
the  life  overla.sting."  Marcellus.  Bishop  of  Ancyra  in 
Galatia  (A.D.  336-341)  gives  in  Greek  a  creed  resembling 
that  of  Ruflnus.  The  slightly  longer  form  was  no  doubt 
in  use  In  the  Galilean  and  Italian  Churches  in  the  fifth 
or  sixth  century.  Legend  has  it  that  the  twelve  articles 
of  the  Apostles'  Creed  were  composed  by  the  twelve 
Apostles,  each  of  them  contributing  one  article.  The 
exact  words  of  our  Apostles'  Creed  are  given  (c.  A.D. 
730)  by  Plrmlnius,  a  Bishop  in  Gaul.       See  W.   R.   W. 
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Stephens,  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  1901;  Prot.  Did.; 
Cath.  Diet. 

APOSTLES.  TEACHING  OF  THE.  See  APOCRY- 
PHAL BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

APOSTOLIC.  A  name  applied  to  things  relating  to. 
derived  from,  or  characteristic  of  the  Christian  Apostles 
(q.v.). 

APOSTOLIC  BRETHREN.  1.  A  Gnostic  sect  of  the 
third  century.  2.  and  3.  Another  name  for  the  APOS- 
TOLICALS   iq.v.). 

APOSTOLIC  CANONS  and  CONSTITUTIONS.  The 
"  Canones  Apostollcl  "  are  eighty-five  canons  or  precepts 
which  purport  to  have  apostolic  authority  and  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  communicated  to  the  Church  by 
Clement  of  Rome.  They  are  first  heard  of  in  A.D.  494. 
when  they  were  declared  by  Pope  Gelasius  and  seventy 
bishops  to  be  apocryphal.  John  Scholasticus,  however, 
who  afterwards  became  Bishop  of  (Constantinople  (A.D. 
565),  decided  that  they  were  of  apostolic  origin,  and  his 
decision  was  supported  by  the  Trullan  Council  at  Con- 
stantinople in  A.D.  692  and  by  the  second  Nlcene  Synod 
In  A.D.  787.  They  were  therefore  accepted  in  the  Eastern 
Church.  The  verdict  of  the  Western  Church,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  continued  to  be  against  them.  In  1562  the 
Magdeburg  Centurlators  argued  powerfully  against  the 
apostolic  origin,  and  It  would  seem  that  in  their  present 
form  they  are  not  older  than  the  fourth  century.  Some 
of  them.  It  is  now  thought,  belong  to  the  sixth  century. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  sources  of  sixty  of  the 
e'ghty-flve  canons  may  be  found  in  the  "  Apostolic  Con- 
stitutions "  and  the  Canons  of  Nlcaea  (A.D.  325),  Antloch 
(A.D.  341).  and  Ephesus  (A.D.  431).  The  editor  seems 
also  to  have  had  before  him  the  "  Teaching  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles."  It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  in  many 
places  the  teaching  is  not  apostolic,  and  things  are  men- 
tioned which  were  of  post -apostolic  date  and  origin.  The 
Canons  are  given  in  C.  J.  Hefele's  History  of  the  Councils 
(2nd  Gt'rman  edition.  1873-1890).  J.  Mansl's  Collection  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Councils  (1759-1781),  and  W.  Beveridge's 
Codex  Canonum  Ecclesiae  Primitivae  Vindicatus  (1678). 
The  "  Const Itutiones  Apostollcae  "  purport  to  have  been 
dictated  by  the  twelve  Apostles  in  the  first  person  to 
Clement  of  Rome.  They  are  in  eight  books,  and  deal 
with  the  customs,  homlletlc  teaching,  liturgical  form*;, 
and  official  titles  in  the  Eastern  Church.  William 
vnilston  (1667-1752)  translated  them,  and  believed  that  he 
had  discovered  in  them  the  true  "  primitive  Christianity," 
which  happened  to  be  Arlan.  But  the  r>ost -apostolic 
origin  of  the  Constitutions  is  proved  by  absurd 
anachronisms,  and  in  1883  it  was  seen  that  a  large  part 
of  one  of  the  books  was  a  reproduction  of  the  "  Teaching 
of  the  Twelve  AiH>Hfle8."  C.  J.  Hefele  assigns  the  work 
to  the  second  half  of  the  tlilrd  century.  The  whole  work 
is  a  compilation.  It  was  perhaps  put  together  bv  a 
Syrian  between  A.D.  364  and  378.  The  "Constitutions" 
will  be  found  in  J.  P.  Migne,  Patrologia  Gropca,  quarto, 
vol.  1.,  1857.  and  Pltra,  Juris  Ecclesiastici  Grcncorum 
Historia  et  Monumrnta,  vol.  1.,  1864.  See  F.  von  Funk. 
Die  Apostolischen  Konstitutionen,  1891;  Prot.  Diet. 

APOSTOLIC  FATHERS.  Fathers  of  the  Cliristian 
Church  who  lived  in  the  period  succeeding  that  of  the 
Ajiostles.  Their  writings  are  commonly  called  patristic. 
The  following  are  some  of  them :  (1)  The  Epistle  of 
Pamahas.  Not  written  by  Barnabas,  Paul's  fellow- 
traveller,  however.  It  was  probably  composed  between 
A.D.  70  and  137.  The  language  is  sometimes  mvstlcal. 
(2)  The  Epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians.  Written 
by  Clement  of  Rome  to  the  Church  of  Corinth.  (3)  The 
Second  Letter  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthicns.  The  real 
author  is  unknown.  It  is  part  of  an  ancient  homily 
belonging  perhaps  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century. 
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(4)  The  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  Bishop  of  Antloch.  Seven 
letters  of  which  there  is  a  longer  and  shorter  form.  In 
their  shorter  and  purer  form  they  belong  to  the  early 
part  of  the  second  century  A.D.  "  The  CJathollc  Chur<i  " 
is  spoken  of  for  the  first  time.  (5)  The  EpUftle  of  Poly- 
carp,  Bishop  of  Smyrna.  A  letter  addressed  to  the 
Church  of  God  at  Philippi.  It  was  probably  written 
between  A.D.  107  and  155.  (6)  The  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Polycarp.  Written  soon  after  Polycarp's  death  (A.D. 
155).  (7)  Papias'  Treatise  on  the  Words  of  the  Lord. 
Only  fragments  have  been  preserved.  Written  A.D.  130. 
(8)  The  Epistle  to  Diognetus.  The  author  Is  unknown, 
but  It  probably  belonpi  to  the  second  century  A.D.  It 
describes  the  manners  of  the  early  Christians.  (9)  The 
Pastor  or  Shepherd  of  Hermas.  The  work,  which  is 
allegorical,  consists  of  Visions,  Commandments,  and 
Similitudes.  It  Is  referred  to  by  Irenaens  and  Clement 
of  Alexandria.  If  the  Hermas  was  the  brother  of  Pope 
Pitis  (so  Muratori),  the  work  is  to  be  dated  between  A.D. 
140  and  156.  See  LIghtfoot's  editions  of  Clement  (1869; 
new  ed.  1890),  Ignatius  (1885),  and  Polycarp  (1889); 
Funk's  edition  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers;  Prot.  Diet.; 
Cath.  Diet.;  H.  B.  Swete,  Patristic  Study,  1902. 

APOSTOLIC  SUCJCESSION.  In  a  sense  aU  ministers 
of  the  Christian  Church  who  carry  on  the  teaching  of 
the  Apostles  share  in  the  Apostolic  Sucoeaslon.  They 
are  doing  the  same  work  on  the  same  authority.  It  may 
be  claimed  however,  with  reason,  that  the  vitality  of  the 
(Christian  Church  can  best  be  explained  on  the  supposition 
that  a  personal  force  or  Influence  has  since  the  days  of 
Jesus,  its  founder,  been  transmitted  from  one  person  to 
another.  The  Apostles  were  the  first  agents;  and  there 
is  therefore  a  deeper  sense  in  the  apostolic  succession  than 
is  Implied  in  a  mere  preaching  of  the  (Gospel.  The  power 
or  influence  of  the  Apostles  may  have  been  imparted  to 
any  person  who  *ame  in  contact  with  them,  and  may  In 
this  way  have  been  disseminated  widely.  When  there- 
fore a  person  receives  "a  call  "  he  may  have  come  under 
this  power  or  influence.  In  the  Church  of  England  the 
next  step  required  is  ordination,  first  as  deacon,  then 
as  priest;  but  the  Church  of  England  "does  not  deny 
that  men  chosen  in  other  ways  are  lawfully  called  to  the 
ministry,  and,  in  fact,  from  1559  to  1662,  presbyterlan 
ministers  often  officiated  and  held  dignities  in  the 
Church  "  (B.  Whitehead,  Church  Laic).  The  Church 
of  England  maintains  that  "  episcopacy  is  necessary  to 
the  '  well-being,'  but  not  to  the  '  being '  of  a  Church,  in 
other  words,  that  it  is  the  best  form  of  ecclesiastical 
polity."  If,  however,  it  could  be  shown  that  the  apos- 
tolic power  or  influence  was  directly  and  deliberately 
transferred  to  certain  persons,  and  that  through  them  it 
has  been  transferred  uninterruptedly  to  others,  apostolic 
vsuccession  will  have  a  still  deeper  meaning  than  those 
already  mentioned.  This  kind  of  ai>ostollc  succession  is, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  claimed  for  the  bishops  of  Rome,  of 
the  Greek  Church,  and  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
Tiishop  of  Rome  claims  to  be  the  successor  of  the  Apostle 
Peter.  As  regards  the  Church  of  England,  the  (Catholic 
CTiurch  existed  in  Britain  (Wales)  before  the  Roman 
mission.  The  first  Welsh  bishop  is  supposed  to  have  been 
.\ristobulus,  who  is  said  to  have  died  in  A.D.  67.  The 
claim  is  best  supported  in  the  case  of  the  Greek  Church 
(Antloch  and  Alexandria).  The  Church  of  Rome  claims, 
in  addition,  a  peculiar  universal  jurisdiction  in  virtue  of 
its  relationship  to  Peter,  to  whom  .Tesus  is  said  to  have 
addressed  the  words :  "  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this 
rock  I  will  build  my  church  ...  I  will  give  unto  tJiee 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  and  wluitsoever  thou 
Shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven,  and  what- 
soever thou  Shalt  loose  on  earth,  shall  be  loosed  in 
heaven"  (Matthew  xvi.  18  /.).     We  are  told  that  "  It  Is 
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Peter  only,  who  had  any  individual  sacceaeor  in  bis 
primacy  and  hla  universal  juriadlctlon "  (Addis  and 
Arnold).      See  Prat.  Diet.;  Oath.  Diet. 

APOSTOLICALS.  1.  A  twelfth  century  sect  founded 
near  Ck>k>gne  and  referred  to  by  Bvervinua  (Jean  Mabil- 
lon,  Veter.  Analect.  Hi.  152)  and  St.  Bernard  (Serm.  Ixv.. 
Iwvi.,  in  Cantica).  The  members  of  the  sect  favoured 
celibacy,  but  were  allowed  to  have  spiritual  sisters.  They 
would  not  eat  flesh,  and  regarded  every  meal  as  a 
Eu<iiari8t.  They  denied  that  there  is  an  intermediate 
state  after  death,  and  disapproved  of  prayers  for  the 
dead,  the  invocation  of  saints,  and  infant  baptism. 
2.  A  mediseval  sect,  founded  towards  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century  by  Gerard  Sagarelli  of  Parma.  Saga- 
relli's  followers,  who  belonged  mostly  to  Lombardy  and 
the  Tyrol,  were  mendicants  who  went  about  bareheaded, 
unshorn,  clothed  in  white,  and  accompanied  often  by 
"  sisters,"  as  they  were  not  permitted  to  marry.  They 
lived  in  expectation  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  of 
Joachim,  Abbot  of  Flora,  that  is  to  say,  in  expectation 
of  the  riae  of  a  new  and  purer  Church.  Coming  into 
conflict  with  the  civil  power  and  the  Church,  the  latter 
tried  to  suppress  them  by  means  of  the  Inquisition. 
Sagarelli  suffered  death  by  burning  A.D.  1300.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Dolcino  of  Novara,  who  not  only  inveighed 
against  the  Pope,  Bonlfict  viii.,  but  put  himself  at  the 
!i€«d  of  an  army  and  fought  against  the  papal  troops. 
He  was  ultimately  captured,  and  was  executed  in  1307  at 
Vercelli.      See  J.  H.  Blunt.  .^.^^ 

APOSTOLICI.      Another  name  for  the  APOTACTICb 

(Q.V.). 

AP08TOLJCON.  In  the  Canon  of  Marcion  (c.  144 
A.D.)  the  New  Testament  consists  of  two  parts:  the 
Qoapel  and  the  "  Apostle  "  or  Apoetolicon. 

APOSTOLICUS.  A  title  used  at  first  generally  of 
Christian  bishops.  Later  It  was  used  only  of  metro- 
politans or  primates  (so  Pope  Siridus.  about  A.D.  390). 
Later  still  (ninth  century)  it  came  to  be  used  only  of  the 
Pop^.      See  Cath.  Diet. 

APOSTOLOS.  This  name  was  given  to  a  lectlonary 
containing  passages  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  the 
earlv  Christian  Church.       See  LECTIONARIBS. 

APOSTCK)LIANS.  The  followers  of  Samuel  Apostool, 
a  Baptist  preacher  at  AuKSterdam  (A.D.  1664).  The  sect 
was  an  off-shoot  of  the  Waterlanders.  Dutch  Baptists. 
The  other  division  of  the  Waterlanders  received  the 
name  (Jalenisrta  from  their  leader,  Galen  Abraham 
de  Haan. 

APOTACTICS.  A  sect  which  seems  to  have  advocated 
the  renunciation  of  private  property.  E^plphanius  and 
Augustine  identify  them  with  a  sect  having  the  name 
Apostollci.  They  took  this  name  no  doubt  because  they 
believed  they  were  following  the  apostolic  mode  of  life. 

APOTHEOSIS.  The  deification  of  kings  and  heroes. 
This  might  take  place  during  their  life  or  on  their  death. 
The  BLoman  Emperors  sometimes  claimed  or  were 
assigned  divine  honours  in  their  life-time  (e.g.,  Julius. 
Augustus,  Domitian,  and  Commodus).  The  Ancient 
Egyptians  deified  their  kings  in  the  same  way.  The 
deification  and  worship  of  ancestors  has  been  widespread. 
See  ANCESTOR- WORSHIP. 

APOUATOU.  The  name  of  one  of  the  deities  in  the 
early  Egyptian  religion.  The  meaning  of  the  name  is 
"  he  who  opens  the  ways,"  and  the  ways  referred  to  are 
the  paths  of  unexplored  regions.  So.  when  the  kings 
went  to  war,  Apouatou  was  borne  before  them  to  show 
them  the  way.  The  deity  was  carried,  in  the  form  of  a 
jackal  or  dog,  on  a  kind  of  perch.  At  a  later  date 
he  became  merged  in  Osiris  (q.v.).  See  Naville,  The  Old 
Egyptian  Faith,  1909,  p.  46. 
APPARITIONS.    Primitive    folk   believe   that  during 
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sleep  the  soul  leaves  the  body  and  makes  Journeys,  some- 
times of  great  dli»tance.  It  may  (so  think,  e.g..  the  New 
Zealanders)  on  these  Journeys  go  to  visit  distant  friends, 
even  penetrating  to  the  region  of  the  dead.  In  like 
manner,  the  souls  of  the  dead  revisit  the  living. 
The  reality  of  Apparitions  has  been  contended  for 
in  modem  times.  It  ha.s  been  claimed,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  the  dead  sometimes  appear  to  the  living, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  that  living  people  some- 
times appear  to  others  at  a  distance.  The  evidence  for 
the  theory  of  phanta.«*m«  of  the  living  seems  to  be  in- 
creasing. We  can  hardly  speak  of  "evidence"  for 
phantasms  of  the  dead.  In  any  case.  It  is  possible  to 
explain  most  cases  of  apparition  by  Telepathy  (q.v.). 
Cp.  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities,  ed.  C.   HazUtt,  1905. 

APPEALS.  ACT  OF.  An  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  viii.  (1533).  It  deolarwl  that  the 
Church  of  England  was  empowered  to  deal  with  spiritual 
questions  affecting  it.  and  that  appeals  should  be  made 
to  no  higher  authority  than  the  Archbishop. 

APPELLANTS.  A  name  given  to  those  theologians 
who  rejected  the  papal  Bull  "  Unigenltus  "  (1713)  which 
condemned  the  views  of  the  Jansenlst  leader  Pasquler 
Quesnel  (ir>34-1719).  They  were  so  called  because  they 
desired  that  the  matter  should  be  referred  to  a  General 
Council.      See  JANSENISTS. 

APPLES.    In   the  Old  Testament   book,    the  Song  of 
Songs,  the  apple  (or  the  quince)  is  associated  with  k>ve 
and  marriage  (11.  3  and  4.  viii.  5).      A  Hebrew  Midraah 
states  that  in  Egypt  before  the  days  of  Moses  the  Hebrew 
women  were  delivered  of  children  under  the  ai>ple-trees. 
Among  the  Ottoman  Jews  It  is  the  custom  for  a  nmther 
who  is  about  to  bear  a  child  to  put  an  apple  on  her  head. 
Arab  women  eat  fruit  In  order  to  make  themseilves  fertile. 
Hartland   notes  that    "  among   the    Southern    Slavs  the 
bride  is  unveiled  beneath  an  apple-tree  and  the  veil  Is 
sometimes  hung  on  the  tree."       Tuscan   women,  when 
they  want  children,  get  a  priest  to  bless  an  apple.      Then 
they  pronounce  over  it  an  invocation  to  Saint  Anmv      In 
KIng-yang-fu  in  China  the  women  resort  to  a  goddess  of 
fertility.    Appearing  in  a  dream,  the  goddess  "  gives  fnilt 
to  the'pllgrim.  an  apple  or  a  peach  If  she  is  to  have  a 
bov.  plums  or  pears  if  a  glri."     See  E.  S.  Hartland.  P.P. 
APPLE-HOWLING.    A  name  given  to  an  old  religious 
custom  in  England.      It  was  observed  at  least  in  Devon- 
shire and  Cornwall.     On  Christmas  Eve  the  parishioners 
walked    In    procession   to    the    apple   orchards,    where, 
standing  around  a  particular  tree,  they  sprinkled  It  with 
^•Ider,  placed  cakes  of  toast  and  sugar   In  Its  branches. 
and  prayetl  for  its  frultfulness.      See  W.  Carew  HazUtt, 
and  Sidney  Heatb. 

APPROBATION.  As  a  technical  Roman  Catholic  term, 
this  means  "  the  formal  judgment  of  a  prelate,  that  a 
priest  Is  fit  to  hear  confessions."  The  approbation  given 
"  by  the  bishop,  or  one  who  ha.s  qnasi-episcopal  jurisdic- 
tion. Is  needed  for  the  validity  of  ab**olutlon  given  by  a 
.secular  priest,  unless  the  said  priest  has  a  parochial 
bi^neflce."      See  Cath.  Diet. 

APRIL  FOOLS'  DAY.  A  name  for  the  1st  of  April, 
which  was  observed  In  ancient  Britain  as  a  general 
festival.  It  was  really  the  old  Feast  of  the  Vernal 
Equinox.  It  was  called  April  Fools'  Day  on  account  of 
the  plavful  revelrv  witb  which  the  festival  was  associated, 
as  the'  beginning  of  tbe  joys  of  Spring-time.  The 
Spaniartls  and  Swedes  have  observed  the  same  custom. 
One  of  the  customs  at  the  Hindu  Holl  Festival  Is  said  to 
be  "  an  exact  reproduction  of  April  Fools'  Day."  People 
are  made  "  Holl  fools  "  by  being  sent  on  useless  errands, 
etc.  See  W.  C.  Hazlitt;  E.  W.  Hopkins.  Religions  of 
India,  1896. 
APSE.    From  a  Greek  word  meaning  "  a  wheel  "  or 
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"  an  areh."  The  apse  was  an  architectural  feature  in 
the  basilicas  or  halls  of  Justice  which  were  used  by  the 
Christians  as  places  of  woiBhdp  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Church.  It  was  a  "  semi-circular  or  polygonal  termina- 
tion "  to  the  aisles  of  a  Basilica,  in  wbich  the  Judges 
■at.  The  apse  was  retained  in  the  Byzantine  style  of 
Church  architecture,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Churda  of 
St.  S<^hJa  at  (Constantinople  (sixth  century).  The  semi- 
circular apse  also  became  a  feature  In  some  of  the 
churches  in  England  built  in  the  Norman  style.  Norwich 
Cathedral  is  a  good  example.  "  On  the  Continent  the 
apse  continued  in  use  much  later  than  in  England,  where 
the  practice  of  making  the  east  end  of  the  churches  square 
began  early  in  the  Norman  period  "  (J.  H.  Parker).  See 
J.  H.  Parker,  Oloss.;  Cath.  Diet. 

APSU.  A  name  occurring  in  Baby  Ionian- Assyrian 
religion.  It  is  a  personlfloatlon  of  the  "  watery  deep  " 
and  synonymous  with  Tlftmat.  In  course  of  time, 
it  was  represented  that  the  gods  were  bom  of  a  union 
between  Apsu  and  Tiflmat.  a  union,  that  is  to  say,  between 
water,  the  first  element,  and  chaos.  See  Morris  Jastrow. 
Rel. 

AQVMJ.  A  sect  mentioned  by  St.  Augustine,  and  pro- 
bably to  be  identified  with  the  Hydrotheitae. 

ACJI^ARIANS.  THE.  An  early  Church  sect  the 
members  of  which,  Instead  of  using  wine  in  the  Lord's 
Supper,  used  consecrated  water. 

AQUAVITA  FATHERS.  A  name  given  to  the  Jesuats 
(q.v.). 

ABABES.  or  ARABICI.  An  Arabian  sect  of  the  third 
century,  the  adherents  of  which  believed  that  soul  and 
body  died  together,  only  to  be  re-united  and  revived  at 
the  last  day.  They  were  converted  by  Origen  at  a 
council  of  Bishops  held  about  A.D.  250. 

•ARAFAH.  THE  MOUNT  OF.  See  SERMON  ON 
THE  MOUNT,  MUHAMMADAN. 

ARAKHIN.  One  of  the  treatises  of  the  Miahnah 
(q.v.). 

ARAKH-SHAMNA.  The  name  of  the  eighth  month  in 
the  Babylonian  calendar.  It  was  sacred  to  Marduk 
(q.v.).  The  15th  day  of  the  month  was  sacred  to 
Shamash.  Malkatu.  and  Bunene  (qq.v.).  See  Morris 
Jastrow.  Rel. 

ARALP.  A  name  for  the  nether-world  in  Babylonian- 
Assyrian  religion.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  cave  under- 
neath the  earth  to  which  all  the  dead  went.  It  seems 
also  to  be  called  **  house  of  Aralfi."  In  later  usage  it 
is  also  the  name  of  the  mountain  within  which  the  nether- 
world (Aralft  Itself)  lay.      See  Morris  Jastrow.  Rel. 

ARAMO.  Aramo.  "  the  gentle."  was  one  of  the  names 
given  by  the  ancient  Olts  to  a  god  who  corresponded 
to  the  Roman  Jupiter. 

ARATTI  CEREMONY.  A  Hindu  ceremony  (also  called 
ARTI)  which  only  married  women  (not  widows)  and 
courtesans  may  perform.  It  is  thus  described  by  Dubois 
(ed.  Beaueliamp).  "  A  lamp  made  of  kneaded  rice-flour 
is  placed  on  a  metal  dish  or  plate.  It  is  then  filled  with 
oil  or  liquefied  butter  and  lighted.  The  women  each  take 
hold  of  the  plate  In  turn  and  raise  it  to  the  level  of  the 
I)er8on's  head  for  whom  the  ceremony  is  being  performed, 
describing  a  specified  number  of  circles  with  It.  Instead 
of  using  a  lighted  lamp  they  sometimes  content  them- 
selves with  filling  a  vessel  with  water  coloured  with 
saffron,  vermilion,  and  other  Ingredients.  The  object  of 
this  ceremony  is  to  counteract  the  Influence  of  the  evil 
eye  and  any  Ill-effects  which,  according  to  Hindu  belief, 
may  arise  from  the  jealous  and  spiteful  looks  of  ill- 
intentioned  persons."  The  ceremony  Is  practised  fre- 
quently, even  daily,  on  behalf  of  distinguished  persons, 
by  courtesans  or  din ncing- girls.  The  dancing-girls  of  the 
temples  perform  it  twice  dally  over  the  images  of  the 


gods  whom  they  serve.  It  is  even  performed  aver 
elephants,  horses,  etc.  See  J.  A.  Dubois  and  H.  K. 
Beandtemp. 

ARCHANGELS.    See  ANGELS. 

ARCHBISHOP.  An  ecclesiastical  title,  flrat  osed  In 
the  fourth  century  A.D.  Athanasius  (o.  2KS-873)  styled 
himself  Archbishop.  Originally  bishops  of  the  Chitetian 
Church  in  charge  of  a  province  and  having  suffragan 
bi8h<^>s  under  them  were  called  metropolitans.  When 
in  course  of  time  the  bIcftK>ps  of  the  greater  cities  them- 
selves had  suffragan  bishops  to  assist  tliem,  these  became 
metropolitans,  and  a  new  title  "  primate,"  "  exarch,"  or 
"  archbishop  "  was  given  to  the  old  metropolitans.  The 
only  difference  now  between  the  terms  "  archbishop  "  and 
"  metropolitan "  is  that  a  metropolitan  always  has 
suffragans.  There  seem  to  have  been  three  aichbifOioprics 
In  Roman  times.  These  were  LMidon,  York,  and  Caer- 
leon.  Menevla  or  St.  David's  afterwards  took  the  place 
of  Claerleon.  In  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  CJanter- 
bury  and  York  were  the  recognized  archbishoprics.  St. 
David's  remained  as  before  until  It  was  amalgamated 
with  Canterbury  (c.  A.D,  1147).  In  the  el^th  century 
Lichfield  also  was  an  archbishopric  for  a  short  time.  This 
also  was  amalgamated  with  Canterbury.  Ireland 
originally  had  four  archbishoprics,  Armagh,  Dublin, 
Cashel,  and  Tuam,  which  have  been  retained  by  the 
Roman  Catholics.  The  Protestants  have  now  only  two, 
Armagh  and  Dublin.  There  are  now  a  number  of 
colonial  archbishops  (Cape  Town,  Ottawa,  Rupert's 
I^nd,  Jamaica,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Brisbane).  The 
Archbishop  of  Cantert)ury  is  "  Primate  of  All  England," 
and  crowns  the  sovereigns  of  England.  The  Archbishop 
of  York  is  called  "  Primate  of  England."  The  two 
Archbishops  are  Independent;  their  authority  Is  co- 
ordinate. Since  1850  the  Roman  CJatholios  have  had  an 
Archbishop  of  Westminster.  The  first  holder  of  the  office 
vras  Nicholas  Wiseman.  The  superior  dignity  of  an 
archbishop  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  still  marked 
by  two  insignia — "  the  pallium  with  which  he  Is  Invested 
by  the  Holy  See,  and  the  double  cross  borne  on  his 
*  stemma  '  over  his  arms."  He  "  has  the  right  of 
carrying  his  cross  thwughout  his  province,  except  in  the 
I)resence  of  the  Pope  or  a  Cardinal  Legate  "  (Addis  and 
Arnold).     See  Prot.  Diet.;  Cath.  Did. 

ARCHDEACON.  Originally  an  ordinary  deacon  (q.v.) 
chosen  by  a  bishop  to  assist  him.  In  course  of  time  he 
acquired  great  power,  and  became  almost  equal  to  a 
bishop.  It  became  necessary  In  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  to  restrict  bis  power  and  Jurisdiction. 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  office  has  now  been 
entirely,  and  In  the  Greek  Church  almost  entirely, 
abolished.  In  the  Church  of  England  the  office  is  still 
an  important  one,  but  the  dignity  Is  Inferior  to  that  of 
a  I>ean  (q.v.),  and  an  archdeacon's  powers  and  duties 
in  no  way  compete  with  those  of  a  bishop.  He  is  the 
bishop's  vicegerent  in  administrative  matters,  being  in 
most  cases  appointed  by  the  bishop  himself.  See  Prot. 
Diet.;  Cath.  Diet. 

ARCHES,  COURT  OF.  An  ecclesiastical  court  of  the 
Church  of  Ehigland,  so  called  because  it  used  to  be  held 
by  the  Dean  of  Arches  at  the  church  in  London  called 
St.  Mary  le  Bow  ("  Sancta  Maria  de  Arcubus  ").  It  is 
the  Court  of  Appeal  from  all  Diocesan  Courts  In  the 
province  of  Canterbury.     See.  further,  Prot.  Diet. 

ARCHIMANDRITE.  A  designation  in  the  Greek 
Church  of  the  dignitary  who  is  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
number  of  abbeys  and  convents. 

ARCHONTICS.  A  second  century  sect  named  after  an 
anchorite  Archon.  or  after  the  angels  or  arch-spirits  (Gk. 
archontes),  who  presided  over  seven  of  the  worlds  Into 
which  they  divided  the  Universe.      The  sect  originated 
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in  Palestine  and  spread  to  Armenia.  Tne  eighth  world 
in  their  system  of  the  Unlveree  was  a  higher  world  ruled 
by  the  parent  power.  They  are  eald  to  Mve  denied  the 
resurrection;  and  they  did  not  recognise  Baptism  or  the 
Holy  Eucharist.  They  had  their  own  apocryphal  books 
Th^.  and  not  Holy  Scripture,  were  their  inspired  and 
sacred  works.  They  did  not  manr,  regarding  woman  as 
a  creation  of  the  devil.      See  J.  H.  Blunt. 

ARCHPRIEST.    This   was    formerly   the   title  of  an 
officer  m  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  is  said  to  date 
from  the  fourth  century.      He  was  at  first  attached  to  a 
cathedral  as  chief  of  the  presbyters.      Afterwanls  arch- 
priests  were  appointed  In  the  larger  towns.     In  1598,  tne 
missionary  priests  In  England  having  DOJ^«>^J?f^,,°^^' 
Pope  Clement  VIII.  appointed  George  Blaekwell  (1545?- 
1613)  their  superior  as  "  Archpriest."      ^elve  priests 
were  also  nominated  as  hJs  assistants.      Blaekwell  was 
deprived  of  office  In  1608  for  taking  an  oath  of  civil  alle- 
giance which  Pope  Urban  V.  had  condemned.    ^He^^as 
succeeded  by  George  Blrket  or  Birkhead.     On  his  deaUi 
In  1614,  William  Harrison  (1553-1621)  was  appointed     He 
was  the  last  archprie«t.     After  his  death  William  Bl^op 
(1554-1624)  was  made  Bishop  of  ChaJcedon  and  the  Aret 
vlcar-apoatollc    of   England   and   Scotland.      See    Cath. 
Diet.;  the  D.V.B. 

ARDIBAHISHT.  The  name  of  one  of  the  archangels 
in  the  Zopoastrian  reUgion.  He  was  ori»^^"y  <^"?<J 
ashavttkishta,  "the  best  righteousness.'  Ardlbahiaht 
represents  *'  the  blazing  flame  of  fire,  the  light  in 
luminaries,  and  brightness  and  splendour  of  any  kind 
whatever,  wherever  it  may  exist"  (Haug). 

ARDI-EA.  A  figure  In  Babylonian  mythology.  In  the 
Gllgamesh  Epic  (q.v.)  Ardi-Ea  is  the  ferryman  who  takes 
Gllgamesh  across  the  waters  of  death  to  the  fountain  of 

life 
ARES.    The   Greek   name  for  the  god  of  war,  Mars 

(q.v.). 

AREVURDIS.      An  Armenian  sect. 

AROENTEFS  CODEX.  A  fragmentary  manuscript  of 
the  Gothic  translation  of  the  Gospels.  It  is  written  in 
silver  letters  on  purple  parchment,  dates  from  the  slrth 
century,  and  Is  preserved  in  the  University  Library  at 
Upsala.     See  C.  R.  Gregory. 

ARGONAUTS.  An  ancient  Greek  legend,  already  well 
known  in  the  time  of  Homer.  A  number  of  heroes  saile<l 
under  Jason,  son  of  ^son.  In  a  fifty-oared  vessel  called 
the  "  Argo,"  to  Colchis  on  the  Black  Sea  to  fetch  the 
golden  fleece  of  the  ram  on  which  Phrixus  had  fled.  The 
fleece  was  held  by  iEetes,  a  magician,  .aretes  sets  Jason 
a  task,  which  seems  Impossible,  and  promises  on  its 
successful  performance  to  hand  over  the  fleece.  Medea, 
Metea'  daughter,  falls  in  love  with  Jason,  and  helps 
him  by  her  witchcraft  to  overcome  his  difficulties.  They 
then  escape  together.  Seyffert  points  out  that  "  as  the 
storv  spread,  all  the  Greek  heroes  that  could  have  been 
living  at  the  time  were  included  among  the  number  of 
the  Argonauts  "  (Diet.). 

ARHAT.  In  Buddhism  "  the  Holy  One."  the  Ideal 
ancient  monk,  one  who  had  gained  entrance  to  Nirvftna 
by  strictly  obeying  the  teaching  of  the  Buddha.  In 
Lamaism  sixteen  of  the  chief  apostles  of  the  Buddha  are 
called  "  Arhats."      See  H.  Hackmann. 

ARIANISM.  The  doctrines  of  Arius.  a  native  of  Libya, 
who  was  borne  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  third  century, 
and  became  a  presbyter  in  Alexandria  in  A.D.  313.  The 
Arlan  Controversj'  started  from  a  criticism  by  Arias  of 
a  discourse  on  the  Trinity  delivered  by  Alexander  his 
bishop.  The  Bishop  having  explained  that  the  unity  in 
the  Trinity  consisted  in  an  indivisible  unity  of  substance 
or  essence,  "  a  certain  one  of  the  presbyters  under  his 
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jurisdiction,  whose  name  was  Arius,  possessed  of  no  In- 
considerable  k)glcal  acumen,  imagining  that  the  bishop 
entertained  the  same  view  of  this  subject  as  Sabelllus 
the    Libyan    [see    SABELLIANI8M],    controverted    his 
statements  with  excessive  pertinacity,  advancing  another 
error  which  was  directly  opposed  indeed  to  that  whirti 
be  supposed  himself  called  upon  to  refute.     '  If,'  he  said, 
'  the  Father  begat  the  Son.  he  that  was  begotten  had  a 
beginning  of  existence :  and  from  this  it  is  evident  that 
there  was  a  time  when  the  Son  was  not  In  being.       It 
therefore  necessarily  follows  that  he  had  his  existence 
(hupostasis)  from  nothing'"    (Socrates,    Eccles.   Hint.). 
Alexander  excommnnicated  Arius.  and  those  who  sympa- 
thised with  him,  who  took  a  further  step,  denieil  the  co- 
etemity  and  co-equality  of  the  Son  with  the  Fatlior.  and 
maintained  that  he  dlCTered  from  other  beings  in  being 
created  out  of  nothing  as  the  first  and  highest  of  (Sod's 
creatures.      Arius  was  deposed  at  Alexandria  In  321.      In 
323  a  synod  at  Bithynia  pronounced  in  his  favour.      But 
at  the  famous  Council  of  Nicaea   in  Bithynia,  convoked 
by  the  Emperor  Conetantine  In  325.  tiie  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  was  carefully  defined  in  a  way  unfavourable  to 
Arius,  who  was  at  the  same  time  banished  to  Illyrlcum. 
The  Nicene  Creed  declared  that  the  Son  was  "  begotten, 
not  made,  being  of  one  essence  (homoousion)   with  the 
Father,"  and  anathematized  those  who  say  that  "  there 
was  once  when  he  was  not."  and  "  before  he  was  begotten 
he  was  not,"  and   "  he  was  made  of  things  that  were 
not,"  or  maintain  tiiat  the  Son  of  God  is  of  a  different 
essence    (hupostasis  or  ousia)  or  created  or  subject  to 
moral  change  or  alteration."       The  great  champion  of 
orthodoxy  was  Athanaslus  (the  "  Father  of  orthodoxy    ), 
who  was  bom   about  A.D.  295,  and  became   Bishop  of 
Alexandria  In  328.       In  the  course  of  his  struggles  with 
the    Arians,    he    suffered    banishment     five    times,    his 
opponents  temporarily  getting  the  upper  hand.       There 
was  a  re-actlon  against  the  Nicene  Formula  after  (3on- 
stantlne's  death  (337).     Athanaslus  could  be  said  at  times 
to  stand  against  the  world   ("  Athanaslus  contra   mun- 
dum  "),  and  there  was  a  period  (A.D.  .359  especIaUy)  of 
which  it  could  be  «id  that  "  the  whole  world  groaned, 
and  was  astounded  to  find  itself  Arian  "  (Jerome).      But 
a  counter- reaction  set  in  after  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Constantius  (A.D.  361).  and  In  A.D.  381  at  the  Council 
of  Constantinople  the  Creed  of  Nicaea  was  re-afflrmed. 
Arius.  of  course,  was  not  the  only  leader,  and  Arianism 
had  a  number  of  able  exponents.       One  of  his  earliest 
friends  and  sympathisers  was  Eusebius.  Bishop  of  Nloo- 
media   (d.  342),  who  became  head  of  a  party,  the  Euse- 
bians.      Another  Eusebius  (bom  about  A.D.  270).  Bishop 
of  Caesarea  and  famous  as  a  historian,  also  took  part  in 
the  controversy.       His  followers  also  were  called  Euse- 
bians  as  well  as  Semi-Arlans.     They  maintained  that  tie 
Son    was    "  like   in  substance   to    the   Father."      Their 
teaching   was  therefore   Uomoiounian    not    Homoousian. 
Strict    Arianism    was    represented    by    Aetlus    and    his 
disciple  Eunomius.  whence  they  were  called  Aetlans  or 
Fiunomians.       Thev   were  also  known  as  Anomopans  or 
Heterousians,  because  they  said  that  the  substance  of  the 
Son  was   unlike   (anomoioi)  that  of  the   Father:  or  as 
Kxucontians  l)ecause  they  maintained  that  he  was  created 
from    nothing    {ex    ouk    ontOn).      Another    loader    was 
Acacius,  who  contended  simply  tliat  the  Son  Is  "  like  " 
the  Father,  and  refused  to  use  the  phrase  "  like  in  sub- 
stance   or  essence."      His    followers   have    been   called 
Acaclans  or    Homoeans    (from  homoios   "like").      The 
heterodox  parties  have  also  been  called  Antinlcaeans  or 
Antinicenes  as  compared  with  the  orthodox  Athanasians 
or  Nlcenes.     In  the  fifth  century  A.D.  Arianism  was  ex- 
pelled  from    the   Roman   Empire,   but  obtained  a    hold 
among  the  Vandals,  Ostrogoths.  Visigoths.  Burgundlans, 
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Suevi,  and  Lombards.  It  was  through  Arianism  that 
these  Teutonic  tribes  were  introduced  to  Christianity. 
By  the  year  662,  however,  they  had  all  passed  over  to 
the  orthodox  faith.  See  J.  H.  Newman,  The  Ariana  of 
the  Fourth  Century,  new  ed.,  1891;  H.  M.  Gwatkin,  The 
Arian  Controversy,  1889;  J,  H.  Blunt,  Heresies,  etc.,  1903; 
Cath.  Di<it.:  Chambers'  Encyclop.;  and  Brockhaus. 

ARIaNHOD.  Arianrod  appears  as  the  name  of  a 
goddess  revered  by  the  ancient  Celts  In  Britain  and  asso- 
ciated with  the  god  Gwydion  (q.v.).  The  name  was 
popularly  understood  to  mean  Silver  Wheel.  Arianrod 
is  said  to  have  been  the  mother  of  Lieu  (q.v.).  See 
Squire,  Myth. 

ARICOUTE.  A  deity  in  the  mythology  of  the  Tupl 
tribe  of  Brazil.  He  is  the  god  of  darkness  who  is  van- 
quished dally  by  his  brother  Tlmondonar,  the  god  of  light. 

ARIEL.  A  name  applied  to  Jerusalem  in  an  Old  Testa- 
ment prophecy.  Ariel  (Arlal)  seems  to  mean  "  altar- 
hearth."  When  the  city  Is  besieged  the  slaughter  In  its 
streets  will  make  it  like  an  altar-hearth.  The  name  has 
also  been  explained  as  meaning  "  lion  of  Grod  "  or 
"  hearth  of  (3od."      See  Encycl.  Bihl. 

ARISTO.  DIALOGUE  OF.  Eusebius  refers  (Church 
Hist.,  iv.  «5)  to  a  Dialogue  between  Papiscus  and  Jason 
written  by  Aristo  of  Pella.  The  work,  wliich  was  of  an 
apok)getic  nature,  has  been  lost.  See  A.  Hamack, 
Oesch.  der  altchristl.  Lit.  bis  Eusebius  (1893  and  1897); 
Louis  Duchesne,  Hist. 

ARK.    For  the  ark  of  Noah,  see  DELUGE. 

ARK  OF  THE  COVENANT.  A  sacred  chest  among 
the  Hebrews.  It  contained  some  sacred  objects,  but  what 
these  were  originally  is  not  stated.  They  were  probably 
sacred  stones,  perhaps  stones  used  In  seeking  oracles.  It 
was  not  at  first  called  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant.  It  was 
known  at  one  time  as  the  Ark  of  the  Testimony  (Exodus 
XXV.  22).  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  so  called  because 
It  contained  the  two  stones  on  which  were  Inscribed  the 
ten  commandments.  It  was  an  early  belief  that  In  some 
way  or  other  the  ark  represented  the  presence  of  Jehovah. 
It  was  taken  into  battle  that  Jehovah  Zebaoth,  the  god 
of  war.  might  lead  Israel's  hosts  to  victory  (I.  Samuel 
Iv.  3-8;  cp.  I.  Sam.  xvii.  45).  According  to  later  writers, 
those  who  had  charge  of  It  were  themselves  required  to 
be  priests  or  Levites  (Joshua  iv.,  9,  PriesUy  Code;  I. 
C^hronicles  xv..  15).  David  transported  It  to  Zlon,  his 
own  city  (2  Samuel  vl.  7  /.),  and  Solomon  set  it  in  the 
most  sacred  part  of  his  temple  (I.  Kings  vi.  19).  It 
came  in  course  of  time  to  be  known  as  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  (Joshua  Hi.  6),  because  Jehovah  was  supposed 
to  have  made  a  covenant  with  his  people.  It  was  then 
thought  to  contain  the  documents  relating  to  this  cove- 
nant (I.  Kings  vill.  9).  According  to  Exodus  xxv.  10-22. 
xxxvll.  6-9  (Priestly  Code),  a  magnificent  golden  cover 
was  made  for  It.  The  Ark  disappeared  before  the 
destraction  of  the  temple.  See  H.  Guthe,  Kurzes  Bibel- 
worterbuch;  Encycl.  Bibl. 

ARMAGEDDON.  In  the  New  Testament  (Revelation 
16,  16;  RV  Har-Magedon)  represented  as  the  scene  of  the 
last  great  battle  when  the  kings  of  the  whole  world  shall 
be  gathered  together  "  for  the  war  of  the  great  day  of 
God  the  Almighty."  The  writer  seems  to  have  had  in 
mind  "  the  mountain  district  (Hebrew  /iar  =  mountain) 
of  Megiddo."  Assuming,  however,  that  the  writer  was 
drawing  upon  a  little  apocalypse  written  In  Hebrew,  It 
DAB  been  suggested  that  he  misinterpreted  the  second 
word  of  the  expression.  A  very  similar  word  would 
give  the  meaning  "  his  fmitful  mountain."  This  would 
mean  "  the  mountain-land  of  Israel."  H.  Gunkel's  idea 
that  the  name  of  a  Babylonian  goddess  of  the  underworld 
(Migad6n)  forms  the  second  part  of  the  expressions  seems 
rather  fanciful.     See  Bnoyd.  Bibl. 
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ARMAITI.  The  name  of  a  goddess  or  archangel  In  the 
Zoroastrian  religion.  She  Is  the  angel  of  the  earth, 
personifies  prayer,  and  is  described  as  "  the  bountiful." 
Armaitl  belongs  to  the  number  of  the  seven  AmeiOia- 
spentas  or  archangels.  The  name  originally  means 
"  devotion,  obedience."  She  also  appears  as  Spenta- 
Armaltl  (Spendarmad),  "the  bountiful  Armaltl."  See 
Martin  Haug. 

ARMASITBS.  A  seventh  century  sect  founded  by 
Harmaslus,  an  Egyptian. 

ARMENIAN  CHURCH.  The  Armenian  Church  was 
firmly  established  as  a  branch  of  the  Christian  OhiiTch 
in  A.D.  300  by  Gregory  the  Illuminator  (A.D.  267-325), 
who  was  supported  by  King  Tiridates  III.  Gregory 
became  its  head  or  Catholioofi  (A.D.  302-318),  the  office 
for  some  centuries  being  made  hereditary,  and  fixed  the 
chief  see  at  Btchmlazin  near  Mount  Ararat.  He  oo<q- 
clHated  the  pagan  priests  by  allowing  the  continuance  of 
sacrifices  for  the  dead,  etc.,  but  the  formolae  were 
christianized  and  the  chief  priests  were  made  bishops. 
At  first  the  Cathollcos  was  ordained  at  Caesarea  in 
Cappadocla.  Monastlclsm  was  introduced  in  the  fourth 
century  by  Basil  (A.D.  330-379).  In  the  fifth  century 
Mesrop  and  Isaac  the  Great  translated  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Into  Armenian  and  revised  an  already  existing 
translation  of  the  New  Testament.  They  also  translated 
Greek  liturgies  and  homilies.  This  made  the  Armenians 
more  independent.  After  the  Persian  conquest,  the  con- 
nection with  Caesarea  was  broken  (c.  A.D.  370),  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  the  Armenians 
declined  to  accept  the  decrees  of  the  (Council  of  Chalcedon 
(A.D.  451).  The  (Church  then  became  Monophyslte  (see 
MONOPHYSITES).  Some  of  the  membera  took  up  an 
extreme  position,  and  In  the  seventh  century  existed  as 
a  sect  called  Paulicians.  Since  the  time  of  the  Cru- 
sades, some  of  the  Armenians  (e.g..  In  Cillcla,  Poland, 
and  Russia),  the  Unlats,  have  recognised  the  Pope.  In 
Turkey  many  of  the  clergy  and  laity  amongst  the 
"  United  Armenians  "  went  over  to  Rome  altogether  in 
1879.  There  has  been  change  and  development  in 
Armenian  worship.  The  Armenians  used  not  to  observe 
the  Christmas  Festival.  They  commemorated  the 
Baptism  of  Jesus,  the  spiritual  birth,  and  introduced  a 
commemoration  of  the  human  birth  later  (c.  A.D.  500). 
They  observed  the  Jewish  Sabbath  as  well  as  the 
Christian  Sunday.  Originally  they  practised  Adult 
baptism,  but  they  added  Infant  baptism  later  (eighth 
century).  The  Feast  of  the  Annunciation  was  established 
in  the  ninth  century.  Protestant  missionaries  have  had 
some  success  In  Turkey.  See  F.  C.  Ck>nybeare  In  Prot. 
Diet.,  1904.  and  In  R.8.W.,  1908;  Oath.  Diet.;  M 
Ormanian.  The  Church  of  Armenia,  1912. 

ARMENO-CATHOLICS.  A  sect  in  Turkey  and  else- 
where, an  off-shoot  of  the  Armenian  Churdi.  In  Turkey 
they  form  a  nationality  (millet)  of  their  own  with  a 
special  hierarchy.  "  In  Russia  the  Armeno-Cathollcs 
have  formed  a  community  of  their  own,  but  it  is  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Saratoff 
There  are  also  to  be  reckoned  a  certain  number  In  Galicle 
and  In  Hungary ;  these,  however,  liave  no  relations  with 
their  co-rellglonlsts  In  the  East  "  (Malachla  Ormanian). 

ARMENO-GREEKS.  A  body  in  the  Ottoman  emr>ire 
which  separated  from  the  Armenian  Church  during  the 
period  of  Byzantine  mle.  The  sect  was  at  one  time  very 
numerous,  but  Its  membership  lias  now  dwindled  to  a  few 
thousands. 

ARMENO-PROTESTANTS.  A  sect  In  Turkey,  an  off- 
shoot of  the  Armenian  Church,  due  to  the  zeal  of 
American  missionaries.  The  Armeno-Protestants  have 
endeavoured  to  form  a  special  natloaiallty  (millet). 
"  Their  profession  of  faith  Is  based  on  the  principles  of 
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the  Evangelical  Chnrdi;  a  few  of  their  °«mber  ^toig 
to  the  B^pal  and   Baptist   pereuaaloM "   (Matochla 

^  ABMNO-BUSSIANS.    A  small  sect  In  the  Oaocasos, 
jin  AfMioot  of  the  Armenian  Ohurch. 
^A^Sm^  BAPTISTS.    SeeBAPTIOTS. 

^MINIANS.     The    followers  of   J*^^    .^^Sl^ 
n5fiO.l608)   who  in  1603  was  made  professor  at  Leiden. 
^nfeiglSd  in  a  contiovewy  on  Pred«rtinatIon  1  n 
^[(^he^amploned  the  views  of  Oalvln,  he  became 
Ji^lf  in  ^urs^of  time  a  convert  to  U^ver^^^sm^^ 
maecnsed  of  Pelaglanlsm.       He  met  with  determined 
^i5?SXfm  h!r§Sleague  at  Leiden,  Franz  Gonmn^ 
n  56^1641)   whose  followers  became  known  as  Gomarwis. 
ffi'?fJd«Tof  Armlnlns  (1609).  the  battte  l^tw^ 
his  •oTOorters  and  opponents  continued.       In  1010  cne 
ImlSSS  were  so  flSSely  attacked  that  they  drewup 
a  rem<mstrance.  which  led  to  thelrbelng  call^  Remon- 
RtTants       The  remonstrance  contained  five  articles.      ii 
SSSS  (D™  t  S?  Christ's  sake  all  who  believe  in  him 
ind  persevere  In  this  belief  to  the  end  are  ^jed  t>y  ^he 
Maceof  God;  (2)  that  Christ  died  for  all  who  by  faith 
STS  hls^rit  their  own;  (3)  and  (4)  that  a  man ^ 
only  have  faith  throngh  Grace,  but  Grac«^*^?ot  Irre- 
slrtlhle-  and  (6)  that  those  who  believe  can  by  the  Spirit 
J^iSSieX    the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,   but 
ScripSire  mxik  decide  whether  those  who  have  been  bom 
ateain  can  lapse.    The  CalvinisUc  party,  or  the  Gomartsts, 
hAmme    known    as    the    Oounter-remonertrants.       Con- 
teS^  ^^^mlt  the  Hague  (1(510)  and  at  Delft(1613) 
but  no  reconciliation  was  effected.       At  the  Synod  of 
S>rt^N^^,  1618.  to  the  end  of  April.  1619)    to  which 
renresentaUves  were  sent  from  England,  the  ArmlniaM. 
S^dTsimon  Bptocoplns,   also  called  Bishop  or  BI»«>p 
(1583-1648),  a  Professor  of  Leiden,  could  not  obtain  a  fair 
hearing.       They  therefore  retired  and  were  condemned 
and  excommunicated  In  their  absence.     Hugo  Grotlus  or 
de  Qroot    (1583-1M5),    one   of    their  leading   men,    was 
sentenced  to  Ufe-long  imprisonment,    but  eecaP^^a'ter 
two  veare.       In  1630  some  toleration  was  extended  to 
them  m  Holland,  and  In  1634  an  edict  of  toleration  was 
passed.     In  the  same  year  Episoopius  opened  a  Seminary 
tor  Remonstrants  in  Amsterdam.       Here  he  deve^Dped 
the  Ideas  of  Arminlus  and  made  them  more  unlversallstlc. 
Henceforth   Arminlanism  In  Holland  became  more  aiid 
more  free  in  Its  Interpretlon  of  Scripture,   the  creeds, 
and    ecclesiastical    government.      A    certain    Kind    or 
Arminianism  has  been  represented  In  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land from  time  to  time.      But  compared  with  the  later 
Dutch  school,  it  has  been  of  a  moderate  kind.      In  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  those  who  were  opposed  to  Oalvlaism 
were  called  Armiai^ns,  and  In  the  time  of  Laud  the  Lati- 
tudinarians  were  described  In  the  same  way.       See  F. 
Zeller.  Calicer  Kirohenlexikm,  1889,  etc.;  J.  H.  Blunt; 
Chambers*  £?ncycZ.  ,.    ^„ 

ARNOLDISTS.  The  followers  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  a 
reformer  and  an  opponent  of  the  Papacy  In  the  twelfth 
century.  Arnold  was  a  disciple  of  Abelaxd  (AD.  10i9- 
U64)       He  preached  in  Brescia  against  the  worldllness 

of  the  clergy  and  excited  the  P^P^^-  Y^^,'^t?^?q^.^  i^tn 
cited  before  the  Second  Lateran  Council  (A.D.  1139).  held 
under  Pope  Innocent  II..  which  banished  him  from  Italy. 
He  removed  to  France,  but  the  hostility  of  St.  Bernard 
drove  him  to  Ztlrlch.  In  Zflrieh  he  stayed  about  five 
years.  A  rising  against  the  papal  government  having 
broken  out  in  Rome  in  A.D.  1143.  Arnold  repaired  thither 
and  preached  against  the  secular  rule  of  the  Papacy  and 
In  favour  of  the  revival  of  the  ancient  Roman  republic. 
The  insurrection  continued  for  some  years,  and  in  the 
course  of  it  Pope  Lucius  II.  was  killed  (A.D.  1145) 
At  the  end  of  1154  it  was  subdued  by  Pope  Adrian  IV. 
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(Nicholas  Breakspear).  whereupon  Arnold  fled  to  ^m- 
nanla.  Soon  afterwards  (A.D.  1155)  the  Emperor 
Frederick  I.  had  him  arrested  and  handed  over  to  the 
pfe  at  Rome,  where  he  was  hanged  and  his  body  oamed. 
He  was  afterwards  held  in  great  reverence  by  the 
Italians.  The  Amoldlsts  lived  on  into  the  thirteenth 
century.  See  Adolf  Hausrath,  .4moW  ton  Brenda,  1891; 
Die  Amoldisten,  1895. 

ARRHABONARII.  A  name  formed  from  the  Greek 
word  arrhah6n,  "  a  pledge."  and  given  to  a  Polish  sect 
or  party,  because  its  members  held  that  in  the  Holy 
Eucharist  the  worshipper  receives  a  pledge  (not  a  present 
gift)  of  a  gift  to  be  enjoyed  in  heaven. 

ARROWS.  MAGIC.  In  the  North  American  Indian 
myth  of  the  Red  Swan,  the  hunter  OJIbwa  makes  use  of 
three  magic  arrows.  Among  the  Hindus  the  god  or 
love  (Kama-deva)  is  represented  as  having  five  arrows, 
the  arrow  that  puts  to  flight,  the  arrow  that  enchants, 
the  arrow  that  fascinates,  the  love-kindling  arrow,  and 
the  love-lnflamlng  arrow.     See  Monler-Wllllams. 

ARSUS.  An  Arabian  deity,  one  of  the  heavenly  twins, 
the  evening  star.  Adopted  by  the  Palmyrenee.  Called 
also  Monimus. 

ARTAIOS  A  god.  perhaps  of  agriculture,  worshipped 
by  the  continental  Celts.  Inscriptions  to  him  have  been 
found  In  France.  The  King  Arthur  of  British  legend 
was  probably  evolved  out  of  an  old  hero-god  worshipped 
by  British  Celts. 

ARTEMIS.    The  Greek  goddess  corresponding  to  the 
Roman    goddess    Diana.        She    is    said   to    have    been 
daughter  of   Zeus  and   L^t5  and   twln-aister  oi   Apollo. 
Delos  having  been  the  place  of  her  birth,  and  she  was 
worshipped  in  his  shrines.     Like  Apollo,  she  carried  bow 
and  arrows.       She  was  goddess  of  Light  by   night,  of 
Nature,  and  of  the  Chase.      As  the  latter,  her  favourite 
animal  was  the  hind,  and  cakes  made  In  the  shape  <>f 
this  animal   were  oflfered  at   her  festival    {Elaphihdlla) . 
As  goddess  of  Light,  she  became  goddess  of  the  Moon, 
and  in  Attica  at  full  moon  round  cakes  were  offered  to 
her       Reverence  was  also  paid  her  by  girls  and  boys  as 
the   Guardian   of  youth.        There  were   several   Asiatic 
goddesses  who  bore  the  same  name.       Thus  there  was  a 
Tauric    Artemis,    a    Scythian    deity,    to    whom    human 
sacrifices  were  burnt  and  offered.     There  was  a  Peraslan 
Artemis   at  Oastabala    In    southern   Cappadocia.    whose 
priestesses    walked    over    a    charcoal    fire,    this    being 
apparently  a  substitute  for  a  human  sacrifice  by  burning. 
A  native  goddess  at  Perga  In  Pamphylia,  whose  symbol 
was  also  a  cone,  was  called  Artemis  by  the  Greeks;  and 
the   Sarpedonian    Artemis  of  south-eastern    Cilicla   was 
probably  another  native  goddess.     See  O.  Seyffert,  Diet.; 
J,  G.  Frazer.  Adonis  Attis  Osiris,  1906. 

ARTEMONITES.  The  followers  of  Artemon  or 
Artemas  who  taught  early  in  the  third  century  and  denied 
the  Divinity  of  the  Second  and  Third  Persons  In  the 
Trinity  He  held  that  ChHst  after  his  incarnation  re- 
ceived" a  certain  portion  of  the  Divine  Nature.  We  learn 
from  a  quotation  in  the  Eocelsiastical  History  of  Euse- 
blus  (v.  28)  that  the  Artemonltee  tried  to  find  support 
for  their  system  in  geometry  and  philosophy  "The 
sacred  Scriptures  have  been  boldly  perverted  by  them :  tne 
rule  of  the  ancient  faith  they  have  set  aside.  Christ  they 
have  renounced,  not  inquiring  what  the  holy  Scriptures 
declared,  but  zealously  labouring  what  form  of  reasoning 
may  be  devised  to  establish  their  impiety.  And  should 
any  one  present  a  passage  of  divine  truth,  they  examined 
first  whether  a  connected  or  disjoined  form  of  syllogism 
can  be  formed  from  it.  But  they  abandon  the  holy 
Scriptures  tor  the  study  of  geometry;  as  being  of  the 
earth,  they  Ulk  of  the  earth,  and   know  not  him  that 
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oometh  from  above.  Euclid,  therefore.  Is  industiiously 
measured  by  them.  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  are  also 
admired,  and  as  to  Galen,  he  Is  even  perhaps  worshipped 
by  some." 

ARTICLES  OP  THE  CHURCH  OP  ENGLAND. 
Doctrinal  statements  put  forth  In  the  sixteenth  century. 
There  were  a  series  of  such  Articles  culminating  in  The 
xxxix.  Articles,  as  finally  revised  and  synodlcally  sanc- 
tioned in  1571,  which  are  now,  reasonably  Interpreted, 
authoritative  for  the  Ohurch.  The  earlier  series  were: 
(1)  The  X.  Articles  of  1538.  These  rejected  or  ignored 
some  of  the  seven  Roman  Catholic  Sacraments,  explain- 
ing only  those  of  Baptism.  Penance,  and  the  ^crament 
of  the  Altar.  (2)  The  xiii.  Articles  of  1538.  Influenced 
by  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  they  bear  the  marks  of 
an  attempt  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Lutherans.  The 
xiii.  Articles  of  1538  found  among  Cranmer's  papers  were 
not  put  forth  authoritatively.  (3)  The  vi.  Articles  of 
1539.  These  were  reactionary,  for  they  favoured  Com- 
munion in  one  kind,  clerical  celibacy,  vows  of  chastity, 
private  masses,  and  auricular  confession.  (4)  The  xlii. 
Articles  of  1663.  To  some  extent  influenced  by  the  (Con- 
fession of  Augsburg,  and  largely  the  work  of  Cranmer 
and  Ridley,  these  Indicate  a  reassertion  of  the  reforming 
spirit.  (5)  The  xi.  Articles  of  1501.  Put  torth  by  Arch- 
bishop Parker  on  his  own  authority,  these  disallow 
private  Masses  and  worship  of  images  and  relics,  and  re- 
admit Ck>mmunion  in  both  kinds.  (6)  The  xxxix.  Articles 
of  1563.  These  owed  much  to  Archbishop  Paiiier.  and 
were  based  upon  the  xlii.  Articles  and  the  Wttrtemburg 
Confession  of  1552.  See  Prot.  Diet.;  B.  J.  Kldd.  The 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  1908. 

ARTICLES  OF  PRAGUE.  The  confession  of  t&lth  of 
the  Hussites.    John  Zisca  issued  it  in  the  year  1420. 

ARTIO.  Artlo  was.  the  name  of  a  goddess  worshipped 
by  the  ancient  C-elts.  The  name  means  "  she-bear."  On 
a  bronze  bas-relief  discovered  at  Muri  near  Berne  the 
Roddees  is  represented  as  sitting  with  a  huge  bear  in 
front  of  her.  Originally,  it  would  seem,  the  goddess 
herself  was  represented  as  a  bear.  Then  she  assumed 
a  human  form,  but  had  a  bear  as  her  companion.  Reinach 
pointj^  out  that  "  the  memory  of  the  worship  of  the  bear 
has  persisted  in  the  city  of  the  bear  (Berne)  throughout 
the  agf^."      S4»e  Anwvl;  Reinach,  O. 

ARTOTYRITAE.  A  division  of  the  later  Montanists 
(flf.v.)  of  Phrygia,  who  partook  of  bread  (Gk.  artos)  and 
cheese  (Gk.  turos)  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
The  cheese  repre^^ented  the  fruit  of  the  flock,  as  the 
bread  did  that  of  the  ground. 

ARUNDHATI  MARRIAGE-VOW.  A  Hindu  marriage 
custom.  After  the  marriage-feast  the  couple  go  outside, 
accompanied  by  singing  women,  the  guests,  and  the  priest 
(purohita),  and  preceded  by  musicians.  The  priest  calls 
their  attention  to  a  star.  Arundhati,  the  chaste  wife  of 
Vasiahta  Rishi.  The  couple  look  at  the  star  with  due 
solemnity  and  vow  to  live  together  like  Vasishta  and 
Arundhati.      See  J.  A.  Dubois  and  H.  K.  Beauchamp. 

ARUNGQT'ILTHA.  Also  written  AnSnkulta,  a  term 
used  among  the  Arunta  of  Central  Australia  to  denote  a 
mystic  potentiality.  The  term  seems  to  denote  a  force, 
and  not  a  personal  being.  According  to  Strehlow.  It  Is 
"a  force  whicli  suddenly  stops  life  and  brings  death  to 
all  who  come  In  contact  with  It."  According  to  Spencer 
and  Glllen,  "the  name  Is  applied  indiscriminately  to  the 
evil  influence  or  to  the  object  in  which  it  is,  for  the  time 
being,  or  permanently,  resident." 

ARURU.  The  name  of  a  goddess  in  Babylonian- 
Assyrian  religion.  In  a  Babylonian  .story  of  creation  it 
is  said  that  she.  with  Marduk,  created  mankind  :  "  The 
Goddess  Araru  created  the  seed  of  men  together  with 
him."      She  figures  also  in  the  Gilgamesh  Epic  (q.v.). 


Here  she  creates  a  human  being  out  of  a  lump  of  clay, 
having  already  created  GUgameah  himself.  See  Morris 
Jastrow,  Rel. 

ARUSPICES,  THE.  Etruscan  priests  or  dlvinew  wiio 
predicted  the  future  from  an  inspection  of  the  euftiailfl 
of  sacriflcial  victims.  They  were  introduced  among  the 
Romans. 

ARVAL  BROTHERS.  An  early  Roman  brotherhood 
(Fratres  Arvales,  "  brothers  of  the  fields  ")  of  twelve 
priests  devoted  to  the  worship  of  a  goddess  of  coroflelda, 
D§a  Dia,  who  seems  to  have  been  identical  with  Acca 
Larentla.  The  brothers  were  life-members,  and  new 
brethren  were  oo-opted.  Under  the  Empire  even  the 
Emperors  belonged  to  the  Brotherhood.  At  their  dilef 
fesUval  (Ist,  2nd,  and  3rd  of  May)  a  feature  of  the  cere- 
monial in  the  temple  of  the  goddess  was  a  dance  with  the 
singing  of  the  "  Arval  Hymn,"  which  has  been  preserved 
and  is  one  of  the  oldest  Latin  texts  we  possess.  Part  of 
the  festival  took  place  in  a  grove  In  which  expiatory 
sacriflces  were  made  for  any  damage  done  to  the  trees 
by  lightning,  etc.      See  O.  Seyffert,  Diet. 

ARVAL  HYMN.  See  ARVAL  BROTHERS. 

ARVEL  BREAD.  The  name  (also  written  Arvll  and 
Arval)  of  loaves  di«ptributed  among  the  poor  at  funerals 
in  the  North  of  England,      See  W.  C.  Hazlltt. 

ART  A  SAMAJ.  A  modem  theietic  churcb  or  flodeity 
among  the  Hindus.  It  was  founded  by  the  ref6rmer 
Dayananda  Sarasvati,  and  to  some  extent  in  (^position 
to  the  Br&hma  Samaj,  since  Sarasvati  still  sought 
authority  for  his  teaching  in  the  hymns  of  the  Veda. 
According  to  him,  the  only  true  non-human  revelation 
is  to  be  found  in  the  four  collections  of  Vedic  hymns, 
and  Agni,  Indra,  and  Sflrya  are  merely  different  names 
for  the  One  (3od.  Sir  Monder  Williams  received  from 
him  this  deflnltion :  "  Religion  Is  a  true  and  Just  view, 
and  the  abandonment  of  all  prejudice  and  partiality— 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  an  impartial  inquiry  into  the  truth 
by  means  of  the  senses  and  the  two  other  Instnunents  of 
knowledge,  reason  and  revelation."  In  his  will  he 
appointed  a  CJommlttee  which  was  charged,  amongst 
other  things,  to  educate  the  poor  in  the  principles  of  the 
Arya  Samaj.  Though  Dayananda  professed  a  pure 
monotheism,  he  added  to  it  the  doctrine  of  metem- 
psychosis. He  denied  that  anyone,  whether  Christ  or 
Krishna,  could  be  an  incarnation  of  the  Deity,  or  that 
Go6,  being  absolutely  just,  oould  forgive  sins.  Thus  he 
was  equally  free  in  his  criticism  of  orthodox  Brah- 
manism,  Mohammedanism,  and  Christianity.  See  Monier- 
Wllliams.  B.H.;  J.  C.  Oman.  Cults;  R.  V.  Russell. 

ASCENSION-DAY.  One  of  the  festivals  of  the 
Christian  Church,  also  called  Holy  Thursday.  It  Is  kept 
on  the  fortieth  day  after  Easter,  and  therefore  was  called 
Quadragesima,  Tessarooostes  or  Tetraoostes.  The  obser- 
vance can  be  traced  back  to  the  fourth  century,  but  Is 
clearly  of  much  earlier  origin.  Bishop  Barry  says  that 
the  comparative  neglect  of  the  festival  in  the  Church  of 
England,  "  which  is  now  being  partially  corrected,"  is 
"  entirely  at  variance  with  the  intention  of  the  Prayer 
Book  "  (Teacher's  Prayer  Book).  In  the  Church  of 
Rome.  "  in  1607  the  Congregation  of  Rites  ordered  that 
the  paschal  candle  should  be  lighted  when  Mass  is  sung 
and  in  vespers,  on  Easter  Sunday,  Easter  Monday,  Blaster 
Tuesday,  on  Saturday  in  Low  Week,  and  on  Sundays  till 
Ascension  Day,  when  it  is  extinguished  after  the  Gospel. 
The  rite  symbolises  Christ's  departure  from  the 
Apostles"  (W.  E.  Addis  and  T.  Arnold). 

ASCENSION  OF  ISAIAH.  See  APOCALYPTIC 
LITERATURE. 

ASCETICISM.  The  cultivation  of  the  spiritual  life  by 
means  of  self-denial  and  severe  religious  exercises. 
Ascetics  think  to  please  God  by  Imposing  upon  themselves 
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anfferliuc       A   common    form   of    snob    sielf-denial    and 
«elf-torture  is  abstention  from  food  (or  fasting)^        Tnie 
asceUc  element  was  not  strongly  marked  In  tbe  Hebrew 
relSlon  "   (S.  G.  Smith,  ReHgUm  in  the  Making,  1910) . 
Jid  asceUcism  is  condemned  in  the  Koran  (Sur.  Ivii.  27)^ 
Bat,    whether    officially    condemned   or    aPP«>v^.    the 
impnl«e  to  it  has  always  been  very  strong  (see  WilUam 
James,      Varieties     of     Religious     Expertence,     IQObK 
^Christian  ascetics  have  subjected  themselves  to  all  kinds 
of  derivation,  Hvlng  in  caves,  dens,  or  pits,  going  about 
like  animals  without  clothes,   eating   rotten   corn,   etc 
.Hindus  have  exposed  themselves  naked  to  the  vlo^nce  of 
the  weather,  cut  themselves  with  knives  eateoo^l.  etc. 
Monier-WilHams  tells  of  a  Brahman  who  tort^  .^™- 
self  by  lying  on  a  bed  of  arrows  (as  a  substitute  tor  a 
^bed  of  iwns  ")      "  He  was  seated  in  the  usual  way 
on^  ground,  but  close  to  him  on  his  right  hand  was  his 
only  bed-^in  iron  framework  resting  on  four  short  lej^ 
and  unprovided  with  mattress  or  coverlet^  but  studd^ 
instead  with  rows  of  iron  spikes,  somewhat  blunted  at 
the  points,   while  at  the  pillow-end  there  was  a  s^ky 

•  headiest."       Mohammedans  have  dragged  about  heavy 
chains  or  cannon  balls,  have  lain  on  Irwi  sp  kes.  e^. 

.  Adherents  of  Zoroastrlanlsm,  the  a««^J^t  Egyptians,  and 
modem  Jews  have  submitted  to  flagellation.  Ancient 
Mexicans,  as  a  preparation  for  ^^^^l^Y^'>!'^^^,^''Sl% 
tlon  for  sin.  lacerated  themselves  and  let  tiie  *>*«xl  Ao^ 
freely  Such  beating  is  also  connected  with  purification. 
.  As  a  preparation  for  the  Jewish  fast  of  atonement,  for 
instance,  some  of  the  Jews  purify  themselves  by  ablu- 
tions, while  others  allow  themselves   to   be    scourged. 

i  Christians  have  in  all  ages  suffered  pain  In  order  to  atone 
for  their  sins:  and  the  belief  that  atonement  Is  possible 
in  this  way  has  prevailed  among  Mohammedans, 
adherents  of  Zoroastrlanlsm,  Hindus,  and  others.  The 
Brahmans  believe  further  that  asceticism  can   produce 

*  superhuman  power.  Another  idea  which  sometimes 
operates  in  asceticism  is  that  the  suffering  will  excite 
the  compassion  of  the  deity.  A  Fijian  priest,  after 
praying  in  vain  for  rain,  is  reported  to  have  slept  several 
nights  on  the  top  of  a  bare  rock  in  the  hope  that  the 

/  deity  would  take  pity  on  him  and  send  a  shower.  Another 
aim  in  asceticism  is  the  mortification  of  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh  to  such  an  extent  that  the  proneness  to  sm  may  be 
reduced,  and  communion  with  God  be  rendered  possible 
Associated  with  this  is  the  idea  that  matter  and  material 
things  are  evil  by  nature.  This  influenced  the  Essenea 
(q.v.)  and  the  Therapeutae  (q.v.)  in  their  renunc  atlon 
of  the  life  of  the  world.  A  strict  form  of  asceticism, 
apart  from  a  simple  monastic  life.  Is  foreign  to  the  nature 
of  Buddhism,  though  there  are  instances  of  it  among 
Chinese  Buddhists.  Some  of  the  latter  not  only  brand 
themselves,  but  also  bum  off  their  fingers  or  give  their 
whole  body  to  the  flames.  Others  Incarcerate  them- 
selves. Another  form  of  asceticism  is  celibacy.  Cp. 
MYSTICISM.  See  E.  Westermarck;  Monler-Wllllams, 
Brahmanisfti;    J.    C.    Oman,   M. A.S.I. ;    H.    Hackmann. 

Buddhism.  _    _   ^„ 

ASCHAFFENBURG.  CONCORDAT  OF.  An  agree- 
ment as  to  Papal  rights  made  in  1448  between  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  III.  of  Germany  and  Pope  Nicholas 

ASCIT^.  A  division  of  the  Montanists  at  the  end  of 
the  second  century  A.D.  They  took  their  name  from 
the  Greek  word  (aakos)  for  a  skin  or  bottle.  Matthew 
ix.  17  ("  Neither  do  men  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles : 
else  the  bottles  break,  and  the  wine  runneth  out,  and  the 
bottles  perish :  but  they  put  new  wine  into  new  bottles. 
and  both  are  preserved.")  seems  to  have  suggested  to 
them  the  observance  of  festivals  In  which  they  danced  on 
wine-skins.      Cp.  ASCODRUGIT^. 


Ashes 

ASCLEPIODOTIANS.  The  followers  of  Asclepiodotus. 
a  disciple  of  Theodotus  of  Byzantium.  He  held  that 
Jesus  was  no  more  than  a  man.  ,_,     ,       .  , 

ASCODRUGITAE.  A  division  of  Montanists  {Q.v.)  in 
Galatia  at  the  end  of  the  second  century  A.D.  One  of 
♦heir  practices  was  to  put  an  inflated  wine-skin  (askos) 
on  an  altar  and  to  dance  round  it.  They  held  Montanus 
to  be  the  Paraclete,  who  at  times  lnsi)ired  them.  The 
initiated  were  introduced  to  mysteries  similar  to  those 

of  the  Gnostics  (q.v.).  .    ^.  .  .         -  ^v« 

ASCX)DBUPIT^,  or  ASCODRUTI.    A  division  of  the 

Martx>sian  Gnostics.      They  disapjiroved  of  externalities. 

outward  signs.  In  religion.  Including  the  Sacraments,  and 

attached  all  importance  to  purely  spiritual  knowledge 
ASCOPHITES.      A    sect    which    appeared    about    the 

vear  A  D   173  and  Is  referred  to  by  Theodoret  (Ha-r.  fab. 

1    10)        Thev  objected  strongly  to  the  Holy   Eucharist. 

and  seem  to'  have  refused  to  recognise  the   Old  Testa- 

ASG^RDH  In  the  cosmogony  of  the  Ancient  Teutons, 
Asgardh  was  one  of  the  nine  worlds.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  on  the  Black  Sea.  and  to  have  been  the  original 
home  of  the  god  Odhln  (WODAN).  See  P.  D^hanteple 
de  la  Saussaye.  Kel.  of  the  Ancient  Teutons.  1902. 

ASGAYA  GIGAGEI.  A  thunder-god  In  the  mythology 
of  the  Cherokee  Indians. 

ASHEM-VOHC.  An  early  sacreil  formula  or  creed  In 
the  Zoroastrlan  religion.  In  the  HM6kht  ^ask  of  the 
Zend-avesta  we  read  :  "  Zarathushtra  asked  Ahuramazda, 
O  Ahuramazda!  most  munificent  spirit,  creator  of  the 
settlements  supplied  with  creatures,  righteous  one!  in 
whom  alone  is  thy  word,  the  enunciation  of  all  good,  or 
all  that  Is  of  rightful  origin?  Ahuramazda  answered 
him  In  the  Ashem-reclter.  O  Zarathushtra  !  "  Haug 
translates  the  formula  :  "  Righteousness  Is  the  best  good, 
a  blessing  It  Is:  a  blessing  be  to  that  which  Is  righteous- 
ness   towards    Asha-vahishta     (perfect    righteousness). 

See  Martin  Haug.  ,      ^   *^  #«. 

ASHERAH.  An  object  of  worship  referred  to  fre- 
QuenUv  in  the  Old  Testament.  A  plural  form,  Ash^rim. 
also  occurs  (II.  Chronicles  xxiv.  18).  The  Authorised 
Version  wrongly  translates  "  grove  "  or  "  groves.'  The 
use  of  Asherlm  Is  forbidden  in  Deutej?onomy  xvl.  21.  and 
they  are  to  be  destroyed  (Deut.  vll.  5.  xll.  3).  *'  They 
were  wooden  poles  set  up  like  the  stone  pillars  at  sanc- 
tuaries. Their  meaning  is  obscure,  scarcely  a  phallic 
emblem,  possibly  a  substitute  for  a  tree  as  a  residence 
of  deity,  or  posslblv  originally  boundary  po«ts,  regarded 
later  as  sacretl.  It  has  also  been  thought  that  there  was 
a  Canaanlte  goddess  Asherah.  equivalent  to  the  great 
Semitic  goddess  Afrtarte.  whose  symbol  or  Idol  was  the 
Asherah  post  (cp.  xv.  10).  But  on  this  scholars  are  not 
agreed  "  (E.  I..  Curtis  and  A.  A.  Madsen,  The  Books  of 
Chronicles,  1910).      See  Encycl.  Bibl. 

ASHES.  The  use  of  ashes  in  mourning  customs  is  very 
familiar.  The  Hebrews  and  Greeks,  for  instance, 
strewed  themselves  with  ashes  or  sat  in  them,  as  a  sign 
of  humiliation.  Out  of  this  practice  developed  the 
simpler  one,  that  of  a  mere  sprinkling.  But  the  use  of 
ashes  as  a  sign  of  humiliation  is  not  confined  to  mourning 
customs.  Mottier-Wllliams  describes  a  Hindu  ascetic 
who  sat  "  perfectly  motionless  and  impassive,  with  naked 
body  smeared  all  over  with  white  ashes,  matted  hair,  and 
the  forefinger  of  the  upraised  hand  pointing  to  the  heaven 
to  which  in  Imagination  he  seemed  to  be  already  trans- 
porting himself."  In  other  ceremonies  the  ashes  have  a 
different  significance:  they  are  sacred.  This  can  easily 
be  understood  in  cases  in  which  Fire  is  worehipped.  For 
instance  the  devout  Brahman  performs  a  religious  cere- 
monv  before  taking  his  mid-day  meal,  and  consecrates 
his  food  by  offering  small  portions  to  all  the  deities  who 
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have  ministered  to  his  wants,  especially  to  Fire.  In  the 
course  of  this  ceremony  he  takes  up  ashes  from  the  fire 
and  applies  them  to  his  forehead,  neck,  navel,  shoulders, 
and  head.  It  is  natural  also  that  the  ashes  of  an  ancestor 
or  a  hero  should  be  regarded  as  sacred.  Amongst 
Chinese  Buddhists,  for  instance,  the  ashes  of  a  monk  who 
in  his  devotion  to  asceticism  has  Immolated  himself  are 
treasured  as  those  of  a  saint.  Other  uses  of  ashes  are 
found  amongst  the  Chinese.  When  a  person  dies  sud- 
denly in  his  sleep,  they  believe  that  he  has  been  struck 
by  a  malicious  agency.  They  exorcise  this  evil  spirit 
by  a  ceremony  In  which  a  circle  of  ashes  is  made  round 
tbe  dead  man.  Again,  they  strew  ash^s  in  the  bottom  of 
the  coffin  of  a  deceased  person.  This  is  done  by  the 
sons,  but  they  are  unable  to  provide  the  ashes  them- 
selves because  no  fire  Is  allowed  In  the  dwelling  of  the 
dead  person  for  some  days  after  the  decease.  When 
therefore  the  corpse  has  been  washed,  they  go  round, 
dressed  in  sackckRh,  to  their  neighbours  to  collect  ashes. 
This  Is  called  the  "  begging  for  ashes."  It  Is  the  custom 
to  offer  gifts  for  the  dead.  These  often  take  the  form 
of  paper  money,  which  is  burned  and  placed  in  a  paper 
wrapper  In  the  coffin.  See  Monier-Williams,  Brah- 
manism;  J.  J.  M.  de  Groot.  R.S.C.,  1892,  etc.:  and.  for  a 
number  of  other  customs,  Maurice  Canney  in  Hastings' 
E.R.E. 

ASHI.  The  name  of  a  female  angel  in  the 
Zoroastrlan  religion.  Tbe  full  form  of  the  name  is 
Ashish  vanuhi  (modernised  into  Ashlshang).  and  means 
"  the  good  truth."  She  ip  referred  to  as  a  daughter  of 
Ahuramazda  and  a  sister  of  the  Ameshaspentas.  as  the 
inspirer  of  prophets  and  the  giver  of  wealth.  See  Martin 
Haug. 

ASHKENAZIM.  A  mediaeval  Jewish  name  for  the 
Jews  of  German-  and  Slavonic-speaking  countries,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews  who 
were  called  Sefardlm.  See  W.  O.  E.  Oesterley  and  G.  H. 
Box. 

ASHTAROTH.    See  ASTARTE. 

ASHTA-YOGA.  A  form  of  penance  among  the  Hindus 
for  obtaining  forgiveness  of  sins.  After  a  three  days' 
fast  the  penitent  goes  to  a  temple  of  Siva,  a  cemetery,  or 
a  special  !dnd  of  tree.  Here  he  goes  through  a  ceremony 
and  paints  a  small  circular  mark  (tilaka)  on  his  forehead. 
Then  he  cleare  a  clean  space  on  the  ground  and  stands 
on  his  head  on  It  with  his  feet  In  the  air.  He  performs 
six  times,  while  in  this  position,  a  ceremony  of  Inhaling 
and  exhaling  through  the  nostrils,  thereby  expelling  from 
the  body  a  nerve  in  which  resides  the  Man  of  Sin.  When 
the  nerve  has  been  expelled,  he  washes  It  and  makes  an 
offering  to  It.  Then,  by  inhalation,  he  restores  it  to  its 
original  place.      See  J.  A.  Dubois  and  H.  K.  Beauchamp. 

ASHTORETH.  The  name  given  in  the  Old  Testament 
to  a  goddess  of  the  Canaanites  and  Phoenicians  (I. 
Kings  xl.  5:  II.  Kings  xxlii.  13).  The  correct  form  of 
the  name  is  '  Ashtart,  corresponding  to  the  Greek  Astarte 
(q.v.).  The  plural  of  the  Hebrew,  'Asht(lr6th,  Is  used 
in  a  general  sense  of  heathen  goddesses.  In  Deuteronomy 
vil.  13  occurs  the  peculiar  expression  "  the  '  Ashtoreths 
of  thy  flock,"  which.  It  has  been  suggested  "  appears  to 
show  that  this  deity,  under  one  of  her  types,  had  the 
form  of  a  sheep  "  (S.  R.  Driver,  Deuteronomy,  1895).  See 
Encycl.  Bibl. 

ASHUKU.  One  of  the  five  celestial  Buddhas  in 
Japanese  Buddhism.  The  Indian  name  is  Ak^obya.  See 
H.  Hackmann. 

ASHUR.  An  Assyrian  deity.  The  name  means  the  "good 
one."  Belit  (q.v.)  Is  sometimes  represented  as  his  consort. 
Ashnr  came  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Assyrian 
pantheon.  Great  gods  are  associated  with  him,  but  he 
towers  high  above  them  all.       He  was  first  the  patron 


god  of  the  city  of  Ashur,  to  which  he  gave  his  name, 
and  then  extended  his  sway  over  the  whole  of  Assyria. 
Wherever  the  kings  fixed  their  (^cial  residence,  the  place 
became  a  centre  for  his  worship.  He  had  as  his  chief 
symbol  a  standard  which  could  be  carried  into  battle  or 
moved  about  from  place  to  place.  It  is  possible  that  he 
was  originally  a  solar  deity.  This  Is  perhaps  suggested 
by  the  standard  which  "  consisted  of  a  pote  sarrounded 
by  a  disc  enclosed  within  two  wings,  while  above  the 
disc  stood  the  figure  of  a  warrior  In  the  act  of  8lK)otlng 
an  arrow  "  (Jastrow).  Samsi-Ramman  (c.  1850  B.C.)  In 
an  inscription  describes  himself  as  "  the  builder  of  the 
temple  of  Ashur."  The  Assyrian  rulers,  since  they  owed 
everything  to  this  all-powerful  god,  the  "  king  of  gods  " 
or  "  the  guide  of  the  gods,"  described  themselves  poeti- 
cally as  his  offspring.  Among  other  things,  they  owed 
to  him  their  successes  in  war,  and  so  in  course  of  time 
he  became  purely  a  god  of  war.  See  Morris  Jastrow, 
Rel. 

ASH-WEDNESDAY.  The  name  of  the  first  day  of 
I^nt,  the  Christian  penitential  season  which  now  lasts 
forty  days.  In  early  times  It  lasted  thirty-six  days,  or 
six  weeks,  excluding  Sundays.  Addis  and  Arnold  point 
out  that  this  was  nearly  a  tenth  part  of  the  year,  so  that 
"  Christians  were  thought  to  render  a  penitential  tithe 
of  their  lives  to  God."  At  the  end  of  the  fifth  and  in  the 
sixth  century  the  season  extended  from  the  first  Sunday 
in  Lent  to  Easter  Day.  Subsequently  Ash  Wednesday 
and  the  three  following  days  were  added.  There  is 
evidence  that  this  must  have  happened  before  A.D.  714. 
The  number  of  fast  days  then  became  forty,  corresponding 
to  the  number  of  days  Jesus  is  said  to  have  fasted  In  the 
wilderness.  The  day  was  called  "  Ash  Wednesday," 
"  Caput  jejunli,"  or  "  Dies  CInerum,"  because  on  the 
first  day  of  Lent,  penitents  came  to  the  church  door 
clothed  in  sackcloth,  to  have  penances  imposed  upon 
them.  They  then  had  to  appear  before  the  Bishop,  and 
ashes  were  sprinkled  on  their  heads.  It  became 
customary  for  the  friends  of  the  penitents  to  accompany 
them  and  to  receive  the  ashes  as  well.  Consequently  In 
course  of  time  the  whole  congregation  came  to  share  in 
this  form  of  the  penance.      See  Oath.  Diet.;  Prot.  Diet. 

ASMODEUS.  An  evil  demon  mentioned  in  the  Book 
of  Toblt  (111.  8),  one  of  the  apocryphal  books  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  demon  killed  the  seven  husbands 
of  Sara,  daughter  of  Raguel,  at  Rages.  Asmodeus  may 
be  the  Aeshma  Daeva  (q.v.)  of  the  ancient  Persian 
religion. 

ASPERGES.  The  first  word  of  Psalm  11.,  7,  In  the 
Latin  Vereion  (In  English  *'  sprinkle  [me]  ").  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  It  Is  used  as  a  designation  of 
the  practice  of  sprinkling  the  altar,  clergy,  and  people 
with  holy  water  before  the  celebration  of  High  Mass. 
See  Cath.  Diet. 

ASPERSION.  Literally  "  sprinkling."  A  designation 
of  that  mode  of  baptism  (q.v.)  in  which  an  infant  Is 
sprinkled  with  water  Instead  of  being  dipped  i:  water 
or  having  water  poured  upon  It. 

ASSASSINS.  In  a  passage  In  the  New  Testament 
(Acts  xxl.  38)  "  Assassins "  Is  given  in  the  Revised 
Version  as  a  rendering  of  the  Greek  word  sikarioi.  The 
Authorised  Version  translates  "  murderers."  Sikarioi  is 
formed  from  the  Latin  sica,  a  short  sword  which  "  cut- 
throats "  (Grimm-Thayer,  Lexicon,  1896)  carried  under 
their  clothing  (cp.  Josephus,  Wars  il  17,  6;  Antiquities 
XX.  8,  10).  The  term  seems  to  have  been  applied  to 
some  of  the  Jewish  Zealots  (q.v.). 

ASSASSINS,  THE.  A  sect  which  arose  in  Persia  after 
the  death  of  al-Mustan.sIr  (A.D.  1094),  the  supreme  head 
of  the  Isma'ills  (q.v.),  through  the  rivalry  of  his  two 
sons,  Musta'li  and  Nazir.      Al-Mustanslr  is  said  to  have 
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been  asked  by  Hasan-l-Sabbah  In  whoee  name  the 
Igma'ill  propaganda  should  be  conducted  after  his 
death,  and  to  have  received  the  reply,  "In  the  name 
of  my  elder  son,  Nlzar."  He  therefore  carried  on  his 
propaganda  in  favour  of  this  son,  and  his  followers 
became  known  as  '*  Assassins."  The  Crusaders  called 
them  Assassini,  Assessini,  Assisslni,  or  Heissessinl.  It 
was  once  thought  that  the  name  was  a  corruption  of 
Hasaniyyin,  '•  followers  of  Hasan."  Sylvestxe  de  Sacy, 
however,  has  shown  that  the  Greek  chroniclers  and 
Rabbi  Benjamin  of  Tudela  have  preserved  a  form  of 
the  name  (Xoo-urioi;  Hashishin)  more  nearly  resembling 
the  original.  Benjamin  of  Tudela's  designation, 
Pashishin  represents,  it  Is  thought,  the  Arabic 
Hashishiyyun,  a  name  which  would  have  been  given  to 
the  sect  "  because  of  the  use  which  they  made  of  the 
drug  Hashish,  otherwise  known  to  us  as  '  Indian  hemp. 
At  this  period  the  properties  of  the  drug  seem  to  have 
been  known  to  only  a  few  people  in  Persia.  Its  use  by 
the  Assassins  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  one  of  the 
Degrees  or  Grades  of  Initiation  into  which  the  Order 
was  divided.  The  head  of  the  order  was  called  the 
Chief-Propagandist  or  Grand  Master  (known  in  popular 
speech  as  "  the  Mountain  Chief  ").  Immediately  under 
him  were  the  Grand  Priors  or  Superior  Propagandists. 
Then  came  the  ordinary  propagandists.  The  lovver 
grades  who  received  a  lesser  and  varying  kind  of  initia- 
tion comprised  Companions,  Adherents,  and  Self -devoted 
Ones  The  latter  were  the  "  ministers  of  vengeance  of 
the  Order "  (the  "  Destroying  Angels "),  and  were 
trained  not  only  in  the  use  of  arms,  but  sometimes  also 
in  the  use  of  foreign  languages.  To  die  on  one  of  the 
Grand  Master's  errands  of  assassination  was  considered 
by  them  an  honour  and  a  sure  way  to  future  happiness. 
See  E    G.  Browne,  Literary  Hist,  of  Persia,  1906. 

ASSEMBLY  CATECHISM.  A  catechism  or  confession 
compiled  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines  In  1648  ,  ,  ^.  , 
ASSEMBLY,  GENERAL.  The  supreme  ecclesiastical 
court  of  the  Presbyterians  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the 
United  States.  In  the  Presbyterian  State  Church  of 
Scotland,  the  General  Assembly  includes  clerical  and 
lay  representatives  from  all  the  presbyteries,  as  well  as 
representatives  from  the  Universities  and  the  royal 
burghs.  At  the  annual  meeting,  which  takes  place  at 
Edinburgh  in  May  and  is  presided  over  by  a  ModeraU>r. 
who  is  now  always  a  clergyman,  the  King  is  represented 
by  the  Lord  High  Commissioner.  The  General  Assem- 
blies of  the  Free  Church  of  ScoUand  and  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Ireland  are  constituted  in  a  similar 
way,  but  of  course  there  is  no  royal  commissioner 

ASSEMBLY  OF  DIVINES.  See  WESTMINSTER 
AQQITTVIBT  Y 

ASSERTION  OF  THE  SEVEN  SACRAMENTS.  A 
reply  to  Luther  written  by  King  Henry  VIII.  Pope  Leo 
X.  on  account  of  this  book  gave  him  the  title  of  De- 
fender of  the  Faith.  ^ 

ASSOCIATE  SYNOD.  See  BURGHERS.  ^^„„„„ 
ASSOCIATE  PRESBYTERY.  See  ANTI-BURGHERS. 
ASSUMPTION  OF  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN.  A 
Christian  festival  which  is  said  to  have  been  observed 
In  the  East  and  West  before  the  sixth  century.  It  is 
not  observed  in  the  Church  of  England,  but  in  the  Church 
of  Rome  is  celebrated  on  the  fifteenth  of  August.  It  is 
called  in  Greek  koimisis  or  metastasis:  and  in  Latin 
dormitio,  pausatio,  transitus,  or  assumptio.  The  festival 
commemorates  the  taking  up  of  Mary's  body  into  heaven. 
There  was  a  Gnostic  or  CoUyridian  tradition  (see 
COLLYRIDIANS)  that  Michael  brought  back  the  soul 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  from  Paradise  to  be  reunited  to  her 
body,  which  was  then  carried  by  angels  to  heaven.  See 
Prot.  Diet.;  Oath.  Diet. 
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ASSUMPTION  OF  MOSES.  See  APOCALYPTIC 
LITERATURE. 

ASSURANCE,  THE.  An  oath  which  all  persons  who 
held  positions  of  trust  in  Scotland  were  required  to  take 
on  the  accession  of  William  III.  Declaration  had  to  be 
made  that  William  was  King  de  jure  as  well  as  de 
facto.  The  EJplscopalian  clergy  who  took  the  oath  were 
allowed  to  retain  possession  of  their  benefices. 

ASSURITANS.  A  sect,  mentioned  by  St.  AuKUStlne, 
which  arose  in  the  time  of  Pope  Liberius  (c.  AD.  ;;58). 
It  was  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Bagai  or  Vaija  in 
Numidia   (A.D.  394). 

AST  ARTE.  A  goddess  worshipped  by  the  Canaanites 
and  Phoenicians.  The  name  appears  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (I  Kings  Ti.  5)  as  Ashtoreth,  and  a  plural  of  this 
word  (Ashtdroth)  denotes  heathen  gotldesses  In  goneral 
(Judges  11.  13,  etc.).  Other  forms  of  the  name  are: 
'  Ashtart  (Phoenicia),  Ishtar  (Babylonia  and  Ansyria), 
'  Athtar  (South  Arabia),  '  Astar  (Abyssinia),  '  Atar  or 
'  Athar  (Syria).  Astarte  was  worshipped  under  different 
aspects  In  different  places.  It  Is  clear  that  Hhe  played 
an  Important  rdle  as  a  goddess  of  fertility  and  genera- 
tion. There  was  a  great  sanctuary  of  Astarte  at  Hyblus. 
where  her  worship  was  associated  with  that  of  Adonis 
(g.v.),  and  another  with  a  grove  at  Aphaca  in  Syria. 
Female  prostitution  was  a  prominent  feature  In  her 
worship,  as  in  that  of  Aphrodite  {q.v.)  to  whom  she 
corresponds.  See  Encycl.  Bibl.;  J.  G.  Frazer,  Adonis 
Attis  Osiris,  1906. 

ASTATHIANS.  A  Greek  designation  corrt^siwndlng  to 
the  Latin  "  Instabiles."  The  sect  arose  In  Phrynia  in 
the  ninth  century  under  the  leadership  of  one  S**rglu8, 
and  was  suppressed  by  the  Emperor  Michael  Uhangabes 
(A.D.  811-813).  The  Astathlans  were  i)erhap8  a  wander- 
ing body  like  the  *'  Bohemians  "  and  "  Egyptians  "  of 
France  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

ASTR^A.  Literally  the  "  star-maiden."  Daughter  of 
Astraeus  and  Eos,  or  of  Zeus  and  Themis.  In  the 
golden  age  she  lived  on  earth  as  a  goddess.  She  was 
the  last  of  the  gods  to  retire  to  the  sky  In  the  brazen 
age.  She  is  represents  in  the  Zodiac  by  the  constellation 
Virgo. 

ASTRAL  BODY.  An  expression  used  In  Spiritualism. 
It  Is  claimed  that  "  the  power  resides  In  the  subjective 
mind  of  man  to  create  phantasms  perceptlple  to  the 
objective  senses  of  others."  Some  persons.  It  would 
seem,  can  not  only  create  such  phantasms,  but  also  give 
them  a  certain  amount  of  intelligence  and  power.  An 
image  can  be  thus  created  In  sleep  and  even  proJect€<l 
to  a  great  distance,  becoming  visible  and  sometimes  even 
tangible.  The  phenomenon  is  called  by  Orientalists  the 
"  projection  of  the  astral  body."     Si>e  T.  J.   Hudson. 

ASTRAL  SPIRITS.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
the  heavenly  bodies  were  supposed  to  have  each  a  spirit 
or  soul.  In  the  Middle  Ages  dect^sed  persons  or  fallen 
angels  were  sometimes  thought  of  as  astral  spirits. 

ASTROLOGY.  The  study  of  the  stars.  Astrology 
has  played  an  Important  part  In  religion  and  magic  as 
one  of  the  occult  sciences.  It  had  a  strong  hold  over 
the  Babylonians.  Babylonian  astrologers  carefully 
studied  the  stars  and  planets,  and  were  enabled  thereby 
—or  so  It  was  tbought— to  answer  all  kinds  of  questions 
about  auspicious  days,  etc.  Cuneiform  texts  show  that 
there  was  an  Important  official  called  the  *'  court  as- 
trologer." The  Hebrew  writings  have  preserved  few 
traces  of  the  practice  of  the  art,  but  this  Is  no  doubt 
due  to  the  work  of  editors.  On  the  other  hand,  It  Is 
forbidden  by  Mohammed,  except  as  a  help  to  travellers 
on  the  sea  or  through  forests.  Ancient  and  mediaeval 
astrologers  undertook  to  calculate  nativities,  and  to 
foretell  a  child's  future  from  a  study  of  the  st'irs  at 
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the  time  of  Its  birth.  Mediaeval  astrology  also  tells  of 
star-souls  and  star-angels.  The  Hindus  have  family 
astrologers  who  draw  up  a  horoscope  or  birth-record 
"  of  the  exact  time  of  the  child's  nativity,  the  constel- 
lation under  which  it  was  born,  with  a  prophecy  of  the 
duration  of  its  life,  and  the  circumstances,  good  or  evil, 
of  Its  probable  career  "  (Monler-WIllIams).  In  the  vil- 
lages the  Brahman  priest  acts  as  astrologer,  and  the 
I)ea8ant8  consult  him  about  every  conceivable  matter — 
about  sowing  and  reaping,  sneezing,  the  cries  of  animals, 
etc.  The  Chinese  astrologers  combine  with  the  study  of 
astrology  the  study  of  geomancy,  in  the  belief  that  hills, 
mountains,  etc.,  powerfully  influence  by  their  outlines 
the  destiny  of  man.  They  have  a  Bureau  of  Astrology 
which  selects  auspicious  days  for  important  events,  and 
to  this  are  attached  eighteen  geomancers.  See  T.  P. 
Hughes,  1885;  Monier-WIlllams,  Drahmanism;  J.  J.  M. 
de  Groot,  R.S.C.;  Morris  .Tastrow,  Rel.  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyria,  1898. 

ASUKA.  A  term  in  Indian  religion.  At  first  it  meant 
the  great  and  good  spirit.  The  term  is  applied  to  Varuna 
(g.v.),  but  not  to  Varuna  alone.  Later  It  came  to 
designate  an  evil  spirit,  or  demon.     See  E.  W.  Hopkins. 

ASVAMEDHA.  The  name  of  a  horse-sacrifice  among 
the  Brahmans.  It  was  the  principal  animal  sacrifice, 
and  there  are  sfjeclal  hymns  for  the  occasion  In  the 
Rlg-veda.  "  A  horse  was  selected  by  a  prince  who 
aimed  at  supremacy  and  was  let  loose  to  roam  at  large 
for  a  year.  Those  who  disputed  his  claim  tried  to 
capture  the  roving  horse  and  to  hold  it  against  the 
original  owner  and  all  comers.  If  no  one  succeeded, 
the  horse  was  brought  back  and  sacrificed  with  long 
ceremonies,  and  the  prince  who  held  It  was  acknow^ledged 
as  paramount  sovereign."     (Monier- Williams). 

ASWATTA.  A  fig-tree  regarded  with  great  awe  by 
the  Hindus.  Its  large  thin  leaves,  fanned  by  the  wind, 
produce  a  refreshing  coolness  so  that  health-giving 
properties  have  been  attributed  to  the  tree.  It  Is  ren- 
dered sacred  by  the  tradition  that  Vishnu  («7.i'.)  was 
bom  under  It.  The  tree  even  becomes  an  embodiment 
of  Vishnu.  It  may  not  be  cut  down.  Its  branches  may 
not  be  lopped  off,  nor  may  Its  leaves  be  plucked  (except 
in  worship).  The  tree  is  sometimes  ceremonially  con- 
secrated at  great  cost  as  the  abode  or  embodiment  of 
Vishnu.     See  J.  A.   Dubois  and  H.   K.  Beauchamp. 

ASYLUM.  A  sanctuary  or  sacred  spot.  "  within  whose 
precincts  those  who  take  refuge  may  not  be  harmed 
without  sacrilege  "  ("  EJncyclopaedIa  Blbllca  ").  Among 
the  Hebrews  the  asylum  was  at  first  the  altar  (I.  Kings 
1.  50-53;  I.  Kings  11.  28-34).  The  Greeks  fled  to  sanc- 
tuaries. We  read  In  the  Apocrypha  of  the  Jewish  hlgh- 
prlest  Onias  taking  refuge  in  the  famous  sanctuary  of 
Apollo  and  Artemis  at  Daphne  near  Antloch  (11.  Mac- 
cabees iv.  33  ff).  The  Romans  adopted  the  practice, 
and  took  refuge  in  sacred  places  (temples).  Among  the 
Central  Australian  Arunta  a  man,  and  even  an  animal, 
is  safe  in  the  Immediate  neighbourhood  of  an 
ertnatulunga,  the  sacred  spot  in  a  local  totem  centre. 
In  Upolu  (Samoan  Islands)  the  asylum  was  found  to 
be  a  sacred  tree.  At  Maiva  (South  Eastern  part  of 
New  Guinea),  the  temple  (dubu)  serves  as  an  asylum. 
Among  the  Gallas  it  is  a  hut  near  the  burial-place  of 
the  king;  In  Fetu  on  the  Gold  Coast  It  Is  the  hut  of 
the  high-priest.  In  the  Caucasus  criminals,  and  even 
animals,  take  refuge  in  sacred  groves.  Among  the 
Hebrews,  when  the  old  holy  places  were  abolished,  "  six 
cities  of  refuge "  Cdri  miklat)  were  appointed  as 
asylums  (Deuteronomy  iv.  41-43;  xix.  2  /..  S-10).  Amongst 
other  peoples  cities  or  villages  have  served  the  same 
purpose.  In  the  island  of  Hawaii  there  were  cities  of 
refuge  for  non-combatants  during  a  war.    Among  North 
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American  tribes  the  place  of  refuge  is  sometimes  a  whole 
village,  sometimes  a  place  of  worship.  Among  the 
South-Central  African  Barotse  it  is  a  city  of  refuge 
or  the  tomb  of  a  chief.  Dr.  Westermarck  thinks  that 
the  right  of  sanctuary  is  explained,  partly  by  the  fear 
of  shedding  blood  and  disturbing  the  peace  in  a  holy 
place,  partly  by  the  idea  that  a  criminal,  unless  be  is 
made  friendly,  might  bring  a  curse  on  the  deity.  Chris- 
tian churches  became  places  of  refuge,  and  long  remained 
so;  but  something  had  to  be  done  to  check  abuses. 
Consequently,  "  by  the  legislation  of  Justinian  those 
guilty  of  certain  si>ecified  crimes  were  to  find  no  right 
of  asylum  in  the  churches  "  (Addis  and  Arnold).  See 
E.  Westermarck,  vol.  ii.,  1908;  Encycl.  Bibl. 

AT  ABEL  An  earth-goddess  worshipped  in  tlie  West 
Indies   (Antilles). 

ATAGO.     A  Shinto  god  of  Japan. 

ATAGUCHU.  The  creative  deity  in  the  mythology 
of  the   I'eruvians. 

ATAHENTSIC.  The  name  given  to  the  moon  by  the 
Hurons.  They  regarded  the  moon  as  maker  of  the 
earth  and  man.  Among  the  Northern  Indians  Atahentsic 
is  the  Death -goddess. 

ATAHOCAN.  The  supreme  deity  of  the  Algonquin 
Indians.  When  in  the  seventeenth  century  they  heard 
of  the  white  man's  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  they 
identified  him  with  Atahocan.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  louskeha,  the  Sun,  of  the  Hurons  is  identical  with 
Atahocan. 

ATARGATIS.  A  Syrian  goddess.  In  one  of  the 
Apocrypha  (g.v.)  of  the  Old  Testament  (II.  Maccabees 
12,  26)  we  read  that  when  Judas  Maccabaeus  defeated 
the  Ammonites  and  Arabians,  they  took  refuge  in  the 
Temple  of  Atargatis.  Her  worship  is  associated  with 
that  of  sacred  waters.  At  Ascalon  there  was  a  pool 
near  her  temple  in  which  were  sacred  fish.  One  legend 
relates  that  she  and  her  son  plunged  into  the  water 
and  were  changed  into  fish.  Another  represents  that 
she  "  was  bom  of  an  egg  which  the  sacred  fishes  found 
in  the  Euphrates  and  pushed  ashore "  (Robertson 
Smith).  Compare  further  *  ATHEH;  and  see  W.  Robert- 
son Smith,  R.8.;  lincycl.  Bibl. 

ATAVISM.  A  scientific  term  denoting  the  reversion 
of  an  animal  to  its  ancestral  type.  To  the  mind  of 
primitive  folk  the  phenomenon  is  explained  by  the 
doctrine  of  Tramnnigration  of  Souls  (g.v.).  See  also 
METEMPSYCHOSIS. 

ATEN.  The  name  of  a  deity  In  the  old  Egyptian 
religion.  Aten  was  the  solar  disc,  and  was  regarded  as 
a  form  in  which  Ra  manifested  himself.  In  the 
eighteenth  dynasty  Amenhotep  IV.  wished  to  raise  the 
cult  of  the  gods  of  Heliopolis  above  that  of  all  the  other 
gods.  He  assigned  the  first  place  to  Aten,  who  became 
practically  his  sole  god.  He  also  changed  his  own  name 
to  Khuen-aten  ("  the  splendour  of  the  solar  disc "). 
Navllle  thinks  he  was  incensed  against  the  college  of 
the  priests  attached  to  the  service  of  Amon  at  Thebes. 
Aten  is  always  depicted  as  the  disc  of  the  sun  with  rays. 
See  Navllle,   The  Old  Egyptian  Faith,  1909. 

ATHANASIAN  CREED.  One  of  the  creeds  or  con- 
fessions of  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  also  called 
*'  Quicunque  vult  "  from  its  first  words.  It  is  printed 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  breviary  and  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  latter 
speaks  of  it  as  "  commonly  called  the  creed  of  St. 
Atiianasius."  It  is  now  widely  recognised  that  it  can 
be  so  called  not  as  having  been  written  by  Athanasius, 
but  at  most  merely  as  embodying  his  teaching.  The 
style  Is  Latin  rather  than  Greek.  The  creed  is  not 
mentioned  by  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Pope  Leo,  the  Council 
of   Ephesus,   or  the  Council   of   Chalcedon;   and   it   is 
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w«Ht«r  In  nearly  all  the  MSS.  of  AthanasiuB'  wortM. 
T????*iJ?nTuMeBted  that  it  may  have  heen  compoeed 
Iv  ^.hSTviXS  of  Thapmis  (end  of  fifth  century. 
A^n^rin«  for  literary  pmpoBea  he  Bometimes  asBomed 
&?'4iSf?f  ^tha^riS.  oBSS^anthors  who  have  bmi 
-StJSSd  are  •  Vlctrldua.  Bishop  of  Rouen  (v.  A.D.  400) . 
TOgerted  are .  ^jy'i^JJ"'  afterwards  Bishop  of  Aries 
fi^'I'D  %•   St    Vta^n?fT?allican  monk    (earUer 

^gr^^eXh  century.     The  creed  has  given  r^  ^o 

^'^  ^S^S^''tor^J.e"ra^nnrof''tSe  d^to?; 
^SS^o^tS^^itis^ot  adapted  to  liturgical  use. 
??ru8^  l^Tp^nch  ?^tes^nt  Church  but  only 
It  is  usea  in  Vf*^  "  "^.      -  Ireland.    In  the  Protestant 

^  ATHANASIANS.     Followers  of  Athanasius  the  Great 

^\ISSsiuf  CW^rMUNDUM.    see  ARIANISM. 
4t^       A    Syrian    natni^goddess.    equivalent    to 

"*iTHlS^tvBDl*%ne  of  the  four  Vedas  In  Indian 

S^^LtiSS  the  BiK-ve<ia.  The  text  and  fomtUae  of  the 
Atharva-veda  came  to  be  used  *P<J^"^  «^^^^  ^ 
charms  and  spells  "  to  prevent  or  to  <^.2^*^.J^ 
drive  away  demons,  to  frustrate  sorcerers  and  enemi€« 
to  ILure  victory  in  battle,  to  promote  virility,  to  obtain 
S^  hSfSSd  oTwife.  to  arouse  the  passionate  love  of  a 

Sian  o?^r woLan.  ti>  guaranty  f'^lJtS^  ^'^^ITr 
to  allav  jealousy,  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  the  uair 
^d  to  seSre  a  hundred  other  advantages  both  trivial 
;Sd  Imi^S-   (Oman).       See  Monler-Wllllams :  J.  C. 

''^THEH'^T^oiidess  worshipped  at  ^Tarsus  as  a 
mirtnS  of  Baal  (q.v.).  The  name  occun  In  combination 
S^t^  aUher  in  a  Pa  myrene  Inscription  ('Athar-atheh) 
The  (SmpS^d  being  apparenUy  the  equlyal^t  of  he 
Svrinn  AtArzatis  (Q.V.).  On  coins  'Atheh  Is  representea 
^^  on  T  lion  At  Hlerapolls-Bambyce  near  he 
^prrates  the  Image  of  Atergatis  was  «f  Jf^.^J  "^^°. 
while  It  was  worshipped.  Hommel  thinks  that  the  East 
TfAlla  Minor  was  thHldest  centre  of  '  Atheh 'sworshp, 
and  that  it  spread  to  Western  Asia  ,a«d  North  Syria. 
See   Encycl.    Bihl.   under   "Atargatls";   J.    G.    Frazer, 

^'aTHeIsT.  ''o'i^wh^oes  not  believe  In  the  existence 
of  (}od  The  Greeks  called  the  early  Christians  "atheists 
because  they  did  not  believe  In  the  classic  Pods. 
^HBNB       One  of  the  three  principal  Greek  deities. 

Also  called  Pallas  Athene.  ^,^^^„  „f  .kp  Panll- 

ATHINGANI.  The  name  of  a  division  of  the  Faun 
rlnna  (a  v )  in  Asia  Minor.  They  were  called  At- 
tiS^ans'"'  or  "  Separates  "  In  the  days  of  the  Empress 
IreSe  ( A  D  T^r-Sfe)  because  they  separated  themselv^ 
JJ^m  the  dominant  party,  and  refused  to  worship  Images, 
the  cross,  and  relics.     See  J.  H.  Blnnt. 

•ATHTAR.  A  South  Arabian  god.  The  name  cor- 
responds to  the  Babylonian  Ishtar  (n.rX  and  the 
Phoenician  Astarte  (q.v.),  but  In  South  Ar^^Ma  tie  del^y 
appears  as  masculine.  'Athtar  Is  one  v.  the  g<>l8  of 
Irrigation.  Stags  and  gazelles  f^m  to  1  ive  been  sacred 
..1;o  him.     See  W.  R.  Smith,  R.S. 
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ATIUS  TIRAWA.     The  chief  deity,  a  cnalor-god.  In 

the  mythology  of  the  Pa^°««f__»,„  ,„  „  ^  t*  la  the 
ATSIA  A  term  used  In  Theosophy  (Q.v.).  it  is  ine 
name^ven  to^the  Spirit  in  man.  The  vehicle  of  the 
SnHit  l8  oilled  Buddhl,  the  Spiritual  Soul.  Mrs.  Besant 
expUlns  SLtA^  Si'd  Buddhl  -  are  the ,  refl«ions^n 
man  of  the  highest  planes  in  the  universe.       See  Annie 

^^AN'^^^r^'rS^oterSfn'J.n.hmanlsm.  Atxnan  Is 
apfrit  It  then  becomes  the  Spirit,  that  mysterious 
Power  which  vivifies  the  body  and  Is  the  ^^ath  or 
Ufe  tilt  dlvliJe  afflatus  which  fills  and  Inspires  the 
^'S;d'^tere,l^at  foree  which  manifests  Itself  In  men 
^8  and  all  material  things,  the  primal  and  etemai 
Since  the  Universal  Soul.  See  Monler-Wllllams. 
^TMARAM  Soul  of  RAma  (King  of  Ayodhla  a  great 
m^r^llon  of  Vishnu),  one  of  the  names  of  the  Hindu 

^"^TMiTa  SABHA.  Uterally  "  Spiritual  Society  "a 
modem  Hindu  sect  or  church  founded  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
reformer  Rflmmohun  Roy  (1772-IH33).  It  met  wun 
^roDWritlon  from  the  orthodox  priests  which  It  did 
n^8u??f?e  but  It  prepared  the  way  for  the  foundation 
S?  a  ^lilr  movement    the  Brahma   SamftJ     q^^^). 

ATOMS       The    atomic    theory    of    the    unUerse    was 
oriX^*  by  Bemocritus    the  Greek   P^llo^Pber    who 
w«s  bom  at  Abdera  In  Thrace  about  460  B.(  .     L>emo- 
Stus^s  a  Xlple  of  Leuclppus.  who«e  teaching  he 
develoi^     '•  Acconllng  to  this  theory  there  are  In  the 
unlve^iwo  fundamental  principles,  the  Full  and  the 
Void      The    Fu^l   Is   formed   by   the  atoms,    which    are 
primiUvr^les  of  like  Quality  but  dlfferent^J^m,  In^ 
nnmf-rable    Indivisible,  Indestroctlble.     Falling  ror  ever 
?hrS^e  infinite  void,  the  large  and  heavier  atoms 
ovlrSfke   and    strike   upon   the    smaller   ones,    and    the 
obCe  and  circular  motions  thence  arisln.are^he^t^ 
elnnlng  of  the  formation  of  the  world.     The  ajjrere°9^ 
S   thlnjcs   arises    from    the    fact    that    atoms   differ   In 
numS^rsl^  Torm  and  arrangement^    The  soul  con^sts 
of  smooth  round  atoms  resembling  those  of  fire     tbese 
:LThe  nimblest,  and  In  their  motion    penetraUng  the 
«rhni«»  hodv    DPoduce  the  phenomena  of  life.     TDe  im 
nXlouTon  thf  Senses  arise  from  tHe  effect  produced 
Tn  our  "n^  by  the  fine  atoms  which  <ietach  themsd^v^ 
from   the   surface   of   things.     Change   »«     °„a"    <^^ 
nothing  but  the  union  or  separation  of  atoms      (O    Sey 
ffert    Dir^.  8.V.  "  Democritus  ••).    Epicurus  'ft^-  -^^.P?.^ 
a^pted  tie  atomic  theory,  but  in  ^is  teaching  it  a^ 
JS    m  several  r^pect^.  a  dlffere^nt  form.  ^^^^^^ 
if  R  more  ethical  and  religious  bearing.        it  seemea  w 
him  r^mo^  consonant  with  the  theor>-  of  pea  sure 
as  the  summum   bonum,  which  was  the  ruling  feature 
fn  FTtlcfims'   philosophy.  «nd  it   stmck  « t   t^^^t  of 
roU«rlmis   suoerstitlon   by  excluding   the   gods   trom   ar 
W  re^  and  ^priclous  Interference  with  t/ie  government 
nf  the  world  "  (W.  L.  Davidson,  The  ^toio  Creed,  190^^ 
AP«?rflnK  to   Eplcums,   however,   the  soul  Is  composed 
♦^«i^L  than   four  elements-heat.   air.   vapour,   and 
"aUe-iTon^m^fand  While  Dem<K;rlt„s  'onnd  no  p..«, 

'";ToTlMFNT"'''The'°aet"'o?P«otlce   of   atonln,.   or 

ATOM^.M  »•->/•      A"e    "rroNFMENT   THE       The  idea 

S''a'a^^i"nrrd«.rw^;r*?uZr^.Ider  ASCETICISM 

""*TOw\iENT^'  THE.      "The    Atonement"    U    the 

£4i?Trat'^n:^L;;r.n^'^n^h  :i  ^^^^^£ 
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Atonement,  Day  of 


In  Genesis  xxiil.  20  Jacob  says  of  Esau  :  "  I  will  cover 
his  face  (Authorised  Version  '  appease  him  ')  with  the 
present  tiiat  goeth  before  me,  and  afterward  I  will  see 
his  face;  peradventure  he  will  accept  me  (Hebrew  *  my 
face  ')  " '  But  there  Is  reason  for  thinking  that  prim- 
arily the  word  meant  "  to  wipe  out."  The  word  used 
in  the  New  Testament  {katallagf)  and  translated  "atone- 
ment" In  the  Authorised  Version  (Rom.  v.  11)  means 
really  "  reconciliation  "  (so  the  Revised  Version).  In 
the  ritual  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  guilt  Is  re- 
moved by  the  offering  of  sacrifice.  But  an  enlightened 
psalmist  exclaims :  "  The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken 
flplrlt-  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  O  God,  thou  wilt 
not  despise."  Christian  theories  of  the  Atonement  may 
be  said  to  have  arisen  In  answer  to  the  question :  "  Why 
was  Jesus  destined  to  suffer  a  cmel  death  upon  the 
cross?  "  The  sudden  termination  of  Jesus'  career  In 
a  manner  that  seemed  humiliating  came  as  a  shock  and 
surprise  to  his  disciples  and  followers.  The  Apostle 
Paul  Is  the  first  to  offer  an  explanation.  In  Romans 
111.  25  we  are  told  that  God  set  forth  (or  purposed) 
Jesus  '*  to  be  a  propitiation,  through  faith  In  his  blood, 
to  shew  his  righteousness,  because  of  the  passing  over 
of  the  sins  done  aforetime.  In  the  forbearance  of  God." 
In  Rom.  Iv.  26  It  Is  said  tiiat  Jesus  "  was  delivered  up 
for  our  trespasses,  and  was  raised  for  our  Justification  " 
(cp.  vlll.  3;  II.  Corinthians  v.  21);  in  Rom.  v.  10  and  11 
that  "  if,  while  we  were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled 
to  God  through  the  death  of  his  Son,  much  more,  being 
reconciled,  shall  we  be  saved  by  his  life,  and  not  only 
so,  but  we  also  rejoice  In  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  through  whom  we  have  now  received  the  recon- 
ciliation "  (cp.  II.  Corinthians  v.  19).  In  Rom.  v.  19 
we  read  :  "  For  as  through  the  one  man's  disobedience 
the  many  were  made  sinners,  even  so  through  the 
obedience  of  the  one  shall  the  many  be  made  righteous  " 
(cp.  X.  4;  Galatlans  iv.  4).  The  conception  of  another 
writer  Is  seen  In  St.  John  I.  2fl,  "  Behold,  the  Lamb  of 
God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,"  and  x. 

II.  "I  am  the  good  shepherd,  the  good  shepherd  layeth 
dotcn  his  life  for  tiie  sheep  "  (cp.  Rom.  v.  f>-R;  I.  Peter 

III.  18).  It  Is  clear  from  such  passages  as  these  that 
the  death  of  Christ  was  already  explained  In  several 
wav-?.  It  was  <'onnected  with  the  Old  Testament  Idea 
of  "the  fall  of  man  and  the  atoning  (appeaslnp)  power 
of  sacrifice,  and  with  the  prophetic  and  evangelic  belief 
that  God  Is  propitiated  by  a  life  of  penitence,  obedience, 
and  self-saorlliee.  These  Ideas  were  afterwards  de- 
veloped In  various  ways.  Athanaslus  (295-373),  the 
"  Father  of  Orthodoxy,"  explains  that  Jesus  by  paying 
the  penalty  Incurred  by  all  men  patlsfled  God  and  de- 
livered mankind  from  death.  He  offered  up  his  sacrifice 
on  behalf  of  all,  "  yielding  his  Temple  to  death  In  the 
stead  of  all,  in  order  firstly  to  make  men  quit  and  free 
of  their  old  trespass,  and  further  to  show  himself  more 
powerful  even  than  death,  displaying  his  own  body  In- 
corruptible, as  first-fruits  of  the  resurrection  of  all  " 
(De  Incamatione,  xx.,  translated  by  Archibald  Robert- 
son). As  to  the  cross,  "  if  he  came  himself  to  bear  the 
curse  laid  upon  us,  how  else  could  he  have  '  become  a 
curse,'  save  he  received  the  death  set  for  a  curse?  and 
that  la  the  Cross.  For  this  Is  exactly  what  is  written : 
•  Cursed  is  he  that  hangeth  on  a  tree  '  "  (xxv.).  Again. 
"  as  death  must  needs  come  to  r>a8s.  he  did  not  himself 
take,  but  received  at  others'  hands,  the  occasion  of  per- 
fecting his  sacrifice.  Since  it  was  not  fit,  either,  that 
the  Lord  should  fall  sick,  who  healed  the  disease*  of 
others;  nor  again  was  it  right  for  that  body  to  lose  Its 
strength,  in  which  he  give«  strength  to  the  weaknesses  of 
others  also  "  (xxi).  Anselm  (1033-1109).  however,  the 
founder  of   Scholastic  Theology,    is   considered  to  have 


defined  the  doctrine  more  clearly  and  consistently  (Our 
Deus  Homo).  "  In  various  ways  Anselm  seeks  to  Ulua- 
trate  and  establish  the  tmth  of  the  obfective  necessity 
of  the  Atonement.  The  necessity  Is  not  found  in  the 
claims  of  Satan,  nor  In  the  character  of  man,  but  In  the 
character  of  God  and  the  claims  of  righteouanees.  But 
though  there  was  a  moral  necessity  for  the  death  of 
Christ,  His  sufferings  and  death  were  perfectly  voluntary. 
This  la  vindicated  with  great  clearness  against  objections. 
And  as  It  Is  shown  that  neither  a  sinlees  man  nor  an 
angel  could  have  given  the  satisfaction  which  justice 
required,  the  nece€Blty  for  a  Redeemer  who  was  both 
God  and  man  is  proved,  and  the  connection  Is  established 
between  the  two  cardinal  doctrinee  of  the  Deity  of 
Christ  and  His  atonement  for  sin.  The  voluntary  death 
of  such  a  person  must  have  an  Incomparable  value,  and 
may  well  be  accepted  by  (Sod  as  a  reason  for  righteously 
remitting  the  sins  of  even  the  vilest  of  men.  It  thus 
illustrates  the  k)ve  of  the  Father  as  well  as  of  the  Son. 
Mercy  triumphs  over  guilt,  while  the  claims  of  Justice 
are  fully  met  "  (E.  S.  Prout,  Introduction  to  Cur  Deus 
Homol).  The  Idea  of  a  vicarious  eatisfiactlon  Is  now 
generally  accepted  by  orthodox  Churchmen,  and  the 
atonement  Is  regarded  as  complete  and  sufficient  for  all 
men.  It  may  be  said  that  on  the  whole  the  main  stress 
is  laid  now  on  Jesus'  self-sacrificing  obedience  unto  death. 
Jesus  effected  the  reconciliation  not  so  much  by  hia  death 
as  by  his  life.  The  "  Mystical  "  theory  also  refuaes  to 
lay  too  much  stress  on  hie  death.  According  to  this 
Jesus  UMide  it  possible  for  man  and  GJod  to  be  at-one  by 
his  Incarnation.  Before  this  man  could  not  enter  into 
intimate  relations  with  God.  See  Prot.  Diet.;  Oath. 
Diet.;  Chambers'  Encycl.;  Brockhaus;  A.  Rltschl,  Die 
christliche  Lehre  von  der  Rechtfertigung  und  der 
Versohnung,  3  vols.,  3rd  ed.  1888-89,  4th  ed.  of  vol.  HI. 

1895. 

ATONEMENT,  DAY  OF.  A  Jewish  festival,  called  In 
the  Talmud  "  the  great  day,"  "  the  day,"  or  "  the  great 
fast."  The  chapter  In  the  Old  Testament  (Leviticus 
xvi.)  which  treats  of  its  observance  is  composite,  and 
there  Is  no  evidence  that  such  a  day  was  observed  before 
the  Exile.  But  in  course  of  time  It  became  the  most 
important  day  in  the  ecclesiastical  year.  The  Day  of 
Atonement  was  instituted  "  that  the  Israelites  might 
annuallv  make  a  complete  atonement  for  all  sin,  and  that 
the  sanctuary  might  be  cleansed  (I^ev.  xvi.  33).  The 
leading  idea  of  the  entire  Priestly  Law  found  here  its 
best  expression  "  (I.  Benzinger).  Prof.  Cheyne  points 
out  that  the  ritual  of  New  Year's  Day  (Rosh  hash- 
Shanah)  had  the  same  propitiatory  character.  It  was 
believed  "  that  the  fate  of  man  was  decreed  on  New 
Year's  Day  (the  festival  of  Creation),  and  that  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement  the  decree  was  '  sealed.'  No  wonder 
that  the  nine  days  which  Intervened  between  the  first 
day  of  the  seventh  month  (New  Year's  Day)  and  the 
tenth  (the  Day  of  Atonement)  were  regarded  by  the  Jews 
as  penitential  days."  On  this  day  "  the  High  Priest 
does  not  wear  his  gorgeous  official  dress,  but  the  white 
robes  of  purity  and  consecration.  The  blood  that  is  to 
expiate  the  people's  sin  must  be  brought  directly  into  the 
presence  of  (Jod,  because  the  fullest  expression  must  be 
given  to  the  thought  of  atonement,  because  the  innermost 
sanctiiary  must  be  cleansed  from  the  stains  with  which  it 
is  defiled  by  the  presence  of  a  sinful  people.  He  flrrt 
offere  a  sin-offering  for  himself  and  the  people.  Enveloped 
in  lncen.se,  he  carries  the  blood  before  the  holy  mercy- 
seat,  and  besprinkles  it  therewith.  Thus  atonement  Is 
made  for  Israel,  and  Its  sin  Is  taken  away.  Its  holy 
things  are  consecrated;  it  stands  there  as  a  holy  com- 
munity In  which  (Jod  can  dwell.  His  gracious  presence 
in  Israel  Is  once  more  undisturbed.      The  second  goat. 
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which  ha«  been  presented  by  the  people  for  an  expiaton^ 
DMTOerbutlg  S>t  uaed  a*  a  eacrifloe.  can  now  be  dedl- 
5?J^n  o^er  to  carry  the  burden  of  the  people's  slna 
2ld^nS>n  It  by  c^Sslon.  a4i  being  now  forgjven  and 
}!i««ttSi  away  into  the  wlldenieaa.  beyond  the  conse- 
SSSd  cl'rcte  of  the  camp.  Into  •  land  where  there  is 
St^  si^i^tL  nor  mercy.  The  feeling  of  horror  at 
?Se  impurity  of  sin  is  so  strongly  expressed  by  this ^re- 
B^ny  that  Uie  per«>ns  who  have  to  do  w^th  the  J«rnJ?f 
^5fe  animal  sacrificed,  and  with  the  drirlng  away  of  the 

i;;2s^^iSfo?e'^  tSr^i"thrSolf:;«:°t^s:^4^  ^ 

SCi.iS'wi'S  SSel'^H^Schult.  O  T  THeoIo^y.  vol. 
I    1896)      Cp.  AZAZBL.      See  Encycl.  Bibl.  ^^ 

*a™.  a  god  worshipped  ^^ /^^ffif  *  /^^'J^. 
ponding  to  the  Syrian  Adonis  (<j.v.).  He  is  »^^J  Pff^ 
SnIflaLtlon  of  vegetation  which  die*  yeariy  and  yearly 
S?!^'  He  watTbom  of  a  -I'jl"' ^ana.  who  co.^-^ 
after  eating  an  almond  or  placing  it  in  ber  hojooL 
Ac^rdlng  U>  one  account  of  his  death  he  waj  tilled  by 
a  boar  According  to  another  he  destroyed  h^,man- 
ho^Tunder  a  pine-tree,  which  became  the  embodiment 
2?w«  imirit  From  hi*  blood  grew  violets.  Attls  Is  said 
?^*^ilv"S''iL.n^^"v^^by   CyfSe    (...0^  PbiTgian 

Mother  of  the  Gods.  The  worship  of  ^"*«  J?f  ™*p ^ 
h*ve  soread  to  Rome  with  that  of  Cybele  (204  B.C.). 
SS.?n^e  form  of  a  pine-k>g.  decked  with  violet.,  was 
annSilly  turned  at  a  Spring  festival,  part  of  the 
5»umlng  consisting  In  self-mutilation.  Afterwards  he 
vSs  «>ught  for  on  the  mountaina.  and  was  found  on  the 
SrfdSy  This  resurrection  was  celebrated  ^«  F^J^nal 
S  Jov  (HUaria),  at  which  people,  going  about  in  dl»- 
Juis^  made  meiry  without  restraint.  There  were  also 
f^t  OT  mystic  Ceremonies  connected  with  the  w<«rshlp 
S^ttls.  The  god  seems  to  have  been  originally  a  god 
of  vegetation.       See  J.  G.   Frazer.  Adonis  AttU  Osirts, 

^^'fTRITIO^N'^'lnlhe  Roman  Catholic  Church  a  dis- 
tinction ie  drawn  between  Attrition  and  Contrition.  The 
latter  "  Is  that  sorrow  for  sin  which  has  for  Its  moUve 
the  love  of  God  whom  the  sinner  has  offended. 
Attrition,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  prompted  by  *  Jo;^ 
motive.  TOch.  for  instance,  as  "  the  fear  of  hell,  the  loss 
of  heaven,  the  turpitude  of  sin  "  (Addis  a°d  Arnold). 

AUDHUMLA.  The  name  of  a  cow  which  flpure*  in 
Teutonic  cosmogony.  It  is  regarded  by  some  as 
symbolical  of  the  clouds.  See  P.  D.  Chantepie  de  La 
Saussaye.  Rel.  of  the  Teutons,  1902. 

AUDI  ANT.  A  sect  founded  by  Audaeus  of  Mesopo- 
tamia In  338.  He  was  a  bishop  of  the  Syrian  Chur^, 
but  was  expelled  for  condemning  the  vices  of  tlie  c^rj^. 

AUFKLABRUNG.  ZEITALTER  I>ER.  The  period 
/piirhteenth  century)  known  in  Germany  as  the  Period  or 
EXhTeume^t  ••    See  ENLIGHTENMENT   PERIOD  OF. 

AUGEAN  CODEX.  The  Codex  Augiensis  Is  a  manu- 
script of  part  of  the  New  Testament  belonging  to  the  end 
of  the  ninUi  century.  It  viras  so  called  from  a  monastenr 
Augia  Major  or  Dives  on  an  Island  in  Lake  Cx>ii8tanoe. 
Dr  C.  R.  Gregory  describes  it  as  "  *J>f  "^^i,,^^^. 
The  manuscript,  which  is  now  Preserved  in  Trinity  Co  - 
lege,  Cambridge,  England,  contains  the  Epistles  of  Paul, 
with  a  few  gape.      See  C.  R.  Gregory. 

AUGSBURG.  CONFESSION  OF.  The  most  important 
confession  of  (tailth  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  called  In 
I^tin  "  Confeasio  Augustana."  In  order  to  «>mP08e 
religious  differences,  Charles  V.  summoned  a  Diet  of  the 
States  of  the  German  Empire  to  meet  at  Augsburg  In 
1530.  The  Elector.  John  of  Saxony,  in  view  of  this 
meeting,  commissioned  the  Wittenberg  theologians  to 
draft  articles  of  fiiith  and  present  them  to  him  *t  Torgau. 
In  the  execution  of  their  task,  theee  made  use  of  articles 
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which   had   been   drawn   up   in    Latin  and    Oeraan   at 
Swatacrand  Marburg  shortly  before      Thearticles  laid 
Sefore  the  Elector  at  Torgau  were  in  turn  used  by  Phllipp 
Melanchthon   (A.D.   1497-1560).    when    with  «»eji*lp   of 
other  theologians,  he  framed  the  ^^^^^J^^^^^^l^ISi^ 
which  in  Latin  and  German  was  presented  to  "^e  Emperor 
on  ^e  25th  of  June.  1530.      It  was  intended   o  be  a  con- 
dllatory  statement  of  the  beliefs  of  the^  L"^^°  .f^ 
testants  drawn  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  «bow  as  little 
S?^^n<2  as  possible  from  Catholic  ^ews^The  Con^ 
fessioi   consists   of   two   dlvWons.      The  first   ^talM 
twentyone  articles  of  faith;  the  second  ^^M^^^^oJ.^f^? 
declamtions  or   piot€#ta  against   abuses  »«  the   Ron^n 
Catholic  Church.     The  twenty^ne  art^lea  deal  with  the 
following  matters:  1.  God  and  the  Trinity;  2    Original 
S^nTs  The  Son  of  God.  the  Incarnation.^  T^Zn^' 
the  Descent  to  Hell,  the  Ascenalon.  the  Second  ComJng^ 
4.  Justification  by  Faith;  5  The  Mlni^ratJon  of  the  Word 
and  the  Sacnimenta;  6.  Obedience  to  God^J-  ^he  One 
Church,   Its   unity   of  doctrine  and   sacraments     8  _  The 
Church.  Its  Sacttiments  effective,  even  whenadmlnlrtered 
by   evil    persons;   9.   Baptism    and   the  Jieed  of    Infant 
aiptism;  10.  The  Lord's  Supper.  a°d  the  'ealpre^nce 
^the  Body  and    Blood  of  Christ;  11.    Confejalon.   its 
private  fallowed:  12.  Penance,  contrition  to  be  accom- 
banied  by  good  works;  13.  The  Use  of  the  Sacraments. 
Seed  of  fciithln  their  promises;  14.  Church  Government, 
3^  apSin?ei   ministers;  15.    Church  Order    u^ersal 
obsJrvan"^  of  Church  Ceremonies:  16.   Secular  Govern- 
ment    legitimate    authority    of    civil    magiatrates.    i^. 
SJri^'s  S^nd  Coming  to  Judgment:  ^^J^^.'^S^ 
the  Holy   Spirit:  19.  The  cauae  of  Sin.  not  in   Oojj  -»• 
Faith    and    Good    Works,    and    the    merit    of    Chriat  s 
sacrifice;   21.   The    Merits  of   the  SaintH    as   objects  of 
Imitation.        The  declarations  against  abuses  deal   with 
the  foltowlng  matters  :  1.  Withholding  the  Cup  from  the 
tafty    2   Compulsory  Celibacy  of  the  Clergy:  3.  The  Say- 
ing of  Masses  for  money;   4.  The  Enumeration  of  sins 
in    Auricular    Confession:    5.    Distinctions  of    Meat    in 
Fasting:     6.     Irrevocable    Conventual     Vows;     7.     The 
Authority  of  Bishops.  Its  growth  and  seculnr  "»^-      J[he 
Confension  was  too  Protectant  to   P^f^^J   the  Catholi^ 
and  too  Catholic   to  please  the  Anabaptists  J^d    Swiss 
Reformers:    but    it    was    accepted    by    /he     Lutherans^ 
Melanchthon    afterwards  thought   himself  at   liberty    to 
make  cSrtam  changes,  and  in  1540.  with  the  >dea  of  r^ 
conclling  C4ilvlnlsts  and  Lutherans,  he  P^hlished  a  new 
S?tlon    in    I.atin    (Confessio    Variata).      The    Orthodox 
Lutherans  would    not  accept   these  alterations    and  the 
•'  Confessio   iuvarlata  "    became    their    standard.       Both 
forms  of  the  Confession,  however,  came  to  be  recojni  sed 
bv  the  Reformed  Churches  of  Germany.      See  the  edition 
of  the  Confession  by  Th.  Kolde  (\m):  also  Brockhaus; 
J    H.  Blunt:  Chambers'  Encycl. 

AUGSBURG.  DIET  OF.  See  the  preceding  article. 
AUGSBURG.  INTERIM  OF.  Interim  was  a  name 
given  In  Reformation  times  to  edit«  given  forth  by  the 
German  Emperor  pending  the  decision  of  religious  dis- 
putes by  a  general  wuncll.  The  Augsburg  Interim  was 
made  af  a  Diet  of  Augsberg  in  A.D.  154R.  It  ProyldH^ 
that  the  Cup  should  not  be  withheld  from  the  laity  at 
the  Ivord's  Supper,  and  altowed  the  clergy  to  marry 

AUGURY  The  prediction  of  future  events  based  on 
the  close  observation  of  the  flight  of  birds,  the  state  of 
the  skv  etc  .  and  the  examination  of  the  entrails  of 
animals:  Among  the  Romans  thero  was  «  P'-'^^hood  of 
Augurs  or  diviners,  who  were  consulted  about  all  Kinds 
of  matters,  public  affaira  and  private  concems.  The 
predictions  from  the  observation  of  birds  received  the 
special  designation  Auspices.  The  practice  of  augury 
has   been   noted  among   savages  such   as  the   Tupis  or 
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Brazil,  the  Dayaks  of  Borneo,  the  Maoris,  etc.,  as  well 
as  among  representatives  of  ancient  civilization. 

AUGUSTINES.  An  order  of  nuns  who  claimed  that 
their  Order  originated  in  a  convent  founded  by  St. 
Augustine  at  Hippo.  The  claim  was  no  doubt  suggested 
by  a  letter  (no.  109)  he  wrote  '*  In  which  he  laid  down 
a  rule  of  life  for  the  rellgrious  women  under  his  direction, 
not  binding  them  to  strict  enclosure,  but  requiring  them 
to  renounce  all  Individual  property "  (Addis  and  T. 
Arnold).  The  Augustlnea  devoted  themselves  to  good 
works,  especially  among  the  sick. 

AUOUSTINIANS.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  order 
of  the  Canons  Regular  of  St.  Augustine  was  founded  by 
St.  Augustine  of  Hippo  (A.D.  354-430.)  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  prove  that  he  composed  any  formal  rule. 
All  that  can  be  said  is  that  some  of  his  writings  (e.g., 
De  Moribus  Clericorum)  may  have  suggested  one.  Addis 
and  Arnold  mention  the  argument  that  '*  if  St.  Augurtine 
promulgated  a  rule  and  founded  congregations  which 
have  had  perpetual  succession  ever  since,  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  explain  how  St.  Benedict  should  have  been 
universally  regarded  for  centuries  as  the  founder  of 
Western  monachism."  The  Augustinlan  Canons  do  not 
seem  to  be  earlier  than  A.D.  816.  In  that  year  a  rale 
was  drawn  up  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  for  observance  among 
the  canons  of  various  Cathedrals.  This  rule  did  not  for- 
bid the  holding  of  private  property.  In  1059  and  10(i3, 
however,  at  councils  held  in  Rome,  the  rule  was 
amended.  Private  property  had  to  be  renounced,  and 
those  who  belonged  to  the  Order  had  to  live  together. 
Those  who  conformed  to  this  rule  were  called  regular 
canons.  It  became  known  as  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine. 
There  were  soon  (12th  century)  many  independent  (that 
1ft  to  say.  as  regards  Cathedrals)  bodies  of  Canons  Regular 
of  St.  Augustine  or  St.  Austin  in  Europe.  In  England, 
where  tiiey  were  called  Black  Canons  from  their  black 
cloaks,  they  had  many  house*.  At  the  Reformation  there 
were  about  170.  There  were  also  Augustinlan  HermitJ*; 
otherwise  known  as  Hermits  of  St.  Augustine,  Austin 
Friars,  or  Begging  Hermits.  The  Order  did  not 
arise  until  A.D.  12fi5  when  Pope  Alexander  IV.  united 
several  congregations.  Pope  Plus  V.  decided  definitely 
that  they  were  friars  and  not  monks  (1567).  They  gave 
up  all  property,  and  lived  on  alms.  At  the  Dissolution 
they  are  said  to  have  had  thirty-two  houses  in  England. 
There  are  now  two  houses  in  England,  the  one  at  Hoxton, 
Ivondon.  the  other  at  Hythe  In  Kent:  and  twelve  houses 
in  Ireland.  Martin  Luther  was  a  member  of  the  house 
of  the  Augustinian  Hermits  at  Wittenberg.  See  Cath. 
Diet. ;  Cha mixers'  Encycl. 

AULD  LICHTS.  The  United  Presbyterian  Church  was 
formed  In  1S47  by  the  amalgamation  of  the  Associate 
Pre*?bytery  or  Secession  Kirk  and  the  Relief  Church.  But 
when  this  union  took  place,  a  few  congregations  stood 
aloof,  and  claimed  to  be  the  Old  Seceders  (that  is  to  say, 
the  original  secession)  or  the  Auld  LIchts. 

AT^M.  A  sacr<»d.  mystic  word  in  Brahmanism.  It  Is 
pronounced  with  peculiar  reverence,  and  Its  meaning  is 
kept  secret.  The  three  lettere  may  represent  the  three 
deities,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva.  See  J.  A.  Dubois 
and  H.  K.  Beauchamp. 

AUREOLE.  From  the  Latin  aureolvft  "  golden."  In 
Christian  Art  the  figure  of  a  holy  person  is  surrounded 
with  gold.  This  is  the  Aureole  as  distinguished  from 
the  nimbus  which  covere  only  the  head.  "  In  theology 
It  is  defined  as  a  certain  accidental  reward  added  to  the 
essential  bliss  of  heaven,  because  of  the  excellent  victory 
which  the  person  who  receives  it  has  attained  during  his 
warfare  upon  earth."     See  Cath.  Diet. 

AURICULAR  CONFESSION.     See  CONFESSION. 

AUSPICES.    Properly,  the  special  designation  of  pre- 


dictions founded  on  the  obeervatlon  of  birds  In  divina- 
tion.   See  AUGURY. 

AUSTIN  FRIARS.     See  AUGUSTINIANS. 

AUTGA.  A  Hindu  deity,  worshipped  as  the  god  of 
hunting  by  the  Mais,  a  tribe  of  the  Rajmahal  hills  in 
India. 

AUTHORISED  VERSION.  Usually  contracted  and 
referred  to  as  AV  (margin  of  Authorised  Version  =  A Vmg). 
The  English  Version  of  the  Bible  published  A.D.  1611. 
See  BIBLE.  The  two  versions  of  the  Bible,  Authorised 
and  Revised,  are  often  referred  to  together  as  E.V. 

AUTOCEPHALI.  Metropolitans,  such  as  those  of 
Cyprus  or  the  Archbisihops  of  Bulgaria,  who  were  not  sub- 
ject to  a  patriarch. 

AUTO  DA  FE.  The  Act  of  Faith  was  a  name  given  to 
the  public  trial  of  thoee  who  were  supposed  to  be  heretics 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  A  special  day  was  fixed 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Inquisition  In  Spain  and 
Portugal  for  the  examlnatloa  of  those  who  were  accused 
of  heresy.  If  the  accused  person  was  found  guilty,  he 
was  handed  over  to  the  magistrate  to  be  put  to  death, 
either  by  burning  at  the  stake  or  by  atrangllng.  In 
Portugal  the  ceremony  vras  held  in  a  large  theatre  which 
could  accommodate  3,000  spectators. 

AUTOMATISM.  A  name  given  by  F.  W.  H.  Myere 
(1843-1901)  to  certain  mental  phenomena  produced  by  an 
Impulsive  working  of  what  Is  known  as  the  subliminal 
self,  the  sub-consclousneas,  or  the  sub-conscious  mind. 
Uprushes  of  sub-conscious  knowledge  into  the  ordinary 
consciousness,  may  and  do  produce,  it  is  claimed,  such 
phenomena  as  automatic  speech  or  writing.  Such  Auto- 
matism often  takes  a  religious  turn.  See  William  James, 
Varieties  of  Religious  Experience,  1906. 

AUTO-SUGGESTION.  A  hypnotized  person  is  very 
susceptible  to  suggestion,  so  much  so  that  the  subject  can 
be  cured  by  suggestion  of  certain  nervous  diseases  or 
of  vices  and  bad  habits.  It  is  well  known,  moreover, 
that  suggestion  is.  and  has  been,  a  great  power  in  our 
daily  life  in  the  form  both  of  heterosuggestion,  suggestion 
coming  from  othere,  and  auto-suggestion,  suggestion  made 
to  ourselves.  This  has  led  to  the  discovery,  it  is  claimed, 
that,  without  the  use  of  hypnotism,  a  person  can  suggest 
to  himself  or  herself  the  cure  of  diseases  and  bad  habits. 
See  T.  J.  Hudson;  E.  Worcester.  S.  McComb  and  I.  H. 
Coriat.  Religion  and  Medicine,  1908. 

AVALIKITESVARA.  The  Indian  name  of  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  Buddhist  deity,  Kwan  Yin  (Kwannon).  In 
Lamaism  the  name  appears  as  Avalokita.  The  deity  is 
continually  reincarnate  in  the  Dalai  Lama  of  Lhaasa. 
See  H.  Hackmann. 

AVATARS.  A  term  used  in  Hindu  mythology  for  In- 
camatione  of  the  Deity.  Vishnu  (g.v.),  e.g..  is  supposed 
to  have  appeared  in  ten  different  incarnations.  In  the 
later  writings  called  Puranas  the  number  was  increased 
to  eleven  (Vardha  Purana)  and  even  to  twenty  or  twenty- 
two  (Bhdgnvat  Purana).      See  E.  W.  Hopkins. 

AVE  MARIA.  A  prayer,  also  called  the  Angelical 
Salutation  (Hail.  Mary!)  rei)eated  daily  by  Roman 
Catholics  before  the  canonical  hours  and  after  Compline. 
It  consists  of  the  words  of  the  angel  Gabriel  ("  Ave 
[Marial  gratia  plena,  Dominus  tecum;  benedicta  tu  In 
mulieribus  "),  those  of  Elisabeth  to  Mary  ("  et  benedictus 
fructus  ventrifi  tui  "),  and  a  late  addition  ("  Sancta 
Maria.  Mater  Dei.  ora  pro  nobis  peccatoribus  nunc  et  In 
hora  mortis  nostrae").  The  use  of  the  whole  prayer 
was  enjoined  by  Pope  Pius  V.  In  1568.  The  first  two 
parts  came  into  use  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

AVENGER  OF  BLOOD.  THE.  This  is  the  English 
translation  of  a  Hebrew  expression  occurring  in  the  Old 
Testament.     The   Hebrew  expression  is  g6'€l  had-ddm, 
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Avernns,  Lake 
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Azymites 


B 
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Baalzebob 


and  the  word  g<^'el  means  more  properly  "  the  reclaimer  " 
or  "  the  redeemer."  When  a  person's  blood  had  been 
unjustly  shed,  it  was  the  duty  of  a  member  of  his  family 
or  clan,  especially  of  his  nearest  kiosman,  to  vindicate 
the  rights  of  the  deed  person  (II.  Samuel  xiy.  7  11; 
Deuteronomy  xlx.  12;  Numbers  xxxv.  19.  21,  27).  This 
vindicator  was  called  the  yo'il  had-dam.     See  Encycl. 

AVERNUS,  LAKE.  A  lake  In  Naples  between  the 
ancient  Cumae  and  Puteoli.  The  hills  which  surrounded 
it  were  thickly  wooded.  This  made  the  place  dark  and 
gloomv,  and  Homer  and  Virgil  In  their  mythology  have 
represented  the  place  as  the  entrance  to  hell.  Real  Places 
have  often  been  so  conceived.  The  Hebrews  ,^ve  their 
Gehinnom  (Valley  of  Hinnom).  The  Baperl  of  South 
Africa  think  of  a  cavern,  Marimatl^,  in  the  same  way. 
The  North  German  peasants  have  connected  the  banks 
of  the  swampy  DrOmling,  and  the  Irish  the  place  Lough 

Derg,  with  the  same  Idea.  v.„__ 

AVERRHOISM.  The  teaching  of  an  Arabian  phil^o- 
Dher  who  became  known  as  Averroes  (112G-1198).  His 
real  name  was  Abfi'l-Walld  Ibn  Rushd.  He  was  born 
at  Cordova.  He  was  suspected  of  heresy  towards  the 
end  of  his  life,  and  was  exiled-  In  his  book  "  Decisive 
Discourse"  he  attempts  to  reconcile  Moslem  law  and 
Science.  See  Clement  Huart.  Hist,  of  Arabic  Lu.,  1903. 
AVESTA  THE.  The  collection  of  the  sacred  books  of 
the  old  Persians  (see  ZOROASTRIANISM).  These 
sacred  writings  were  collected  and  edited  in  the  third 
century  A.D.  The  text  together  with  the  commentaries 
which  were  added  is  known  as  the  Zend-Avesta. 

AVIGNON  CAPTIVITY.  A  name  given  to  the  perlotl 
(1305-1377)  during  which  the  Por>es,  from  Clement  V.  to 
Gregory  XL,  resided  at  Avignon  and  were  almost  vassals 
of  France.      It    is   sometimes   called    the    "Babylonish 

Captivity."  ,   ^     .     ,  ^  , , 

AWAKENING  OF  HERCULES.  A  Greek  festival  held 
about  the  month  of  January.  In  it  were  represented 
dramatically  the  burning  of  the  god  Hercules  and  his 
resurrection.       See  J.  G.    Frazer,    Adonis  Attts   Osxrts, 

1906 

AWALOKITECWARA.    In  Chinese  religion,  one  of  the 

chiefs  of  the  Western  Paradise,  the  other  being  Amltftbha. 
The  Chinese  Buddhists  say  that  AwalOkit^wara  con- 
veys departed  souls  to  Paradise  in  a  ship  ("  the  barge  of 
mercy  ").      See  J.  J.  M.  de  Groot,  R.S.C. 

AWONAWILONA.  The  creaUve  deity  in  the 
mjiJiology  of  the  Zufii  of  New  Mexico. 

AXE,  DOUBLE-HEADED.  The  double-headed  axe 
figures  as  a  symbol  or  emblem  of  deities.  It  was  borne 
for  instance  by  the  Asiatic  deity  Sandan  of  Tarsus,  who 
corresponded  to  Hercules;  by  some  of  the  Hittlte  deities 
of  Boghaz-Keul;  by  Sandon  of  Lydia.  another  deity  cor- 
responding to  Hercules.  Sandon  and  Sandan  are.  no 
doubt,  identical,  and  the  deity  in  each  case  is  Hittite. 
In  Mycenaean  and  Minoan  worship,  again,  the  double 
axe  appears  frequently  as  a  sacred  emblem.  In  Crete  it 
was  associated  with  the  sacred  bull.  See  J.  G.  Frazer. 
Adonis  Attis  Osiris,  1906. 

AXINOMANCY.  A  term  compo^d  of  two  Greek  words 
and  meaning  "  divination  by  an  axe."  The  ancient 
Greeks  practised  this  kind  of  divination,  and  believed 
that  by  means  of  it  they  could  detect  those  who  had 
been  guilty  of  crime.  The  practice  was  to  balance  an 
axe  upon  a  stake  in  such  a  way  that  It  would  turn  or 

move. 
AYNIA.    Aynia  or  Alne  was  an  ancient   Irish  deity. 


The  goddess  is  associated  principally  with  the  North  of 
Ireland.  Popular  legend  suggests  that  at  one  time  she 
was  the  moon-goddess.  Near  Dunany  there  is  an 
immense  stone,  which  is  caUed  "  the  chair  of  Aynla  "  or 
"  the  chair  of  the  lunatics."  It  was  believed  that  lunatics 
were  drawn  Irresistibly  to  this  chair.  Sitting  upon  It 
three  times,  they  became  incurable.  Even  sane  persons 
might  lose  their  reason  by  sitting  upon  it.  The  influence 
of  the  goddess  was  felt  particularly  on  the  Friday, 
Saturday,  and  Sunday  immediately  following  lemmas 
Dav.  Aynia  seems  to  have  been  also  a  patroness  of 
medicine  and  literature.  According  to  W.  G.  Wood- 
Martin,  herb  and  charm-mongere  regarded  her  as  equiva- 
lent to  what  they  called  the  "vital  spark."  As 
patroness  of  literature,  she  rewarded  the  learned  by 
leading  them  when  they  died  into  fairj-  realms.  She 
came  in  fact  to  be  regarded  as  the  Queen  of  Fairies.  One 
of  her  fairy  haunts  survives  at  Knocknanny,  in  the 
county  Tyrone,  in  a  rude  stone  monument  whicli  the 
peasants  call  "  Aynia's  Cove."  Aynia  seems  to  have 
been  equivalent  to  the  god  who  was  worehipped  as 
Minerva  by  the  natives  of  Gaul.  See  W.  G.  Wood-Martin. 
AYUNGANG.  A  deity  (also  known  as  Dharma  lioja 
or  I.^inkan).  the  sun.  worshipped  by  the  Savaras  (also 
known  as  Sawaras  or  Saora.s),  an  imix>rtant  hill-tribe  in 
Southern  India.       The  deity  is  supposed  to  live  in  big 

AZAZEL.     In  the  Hebrew  ritual  of  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment  the  high-priest   had  to  cast  lots  upon  two  goats. 
The  one  goat  was  to  be  a  sin-ofTering  for  Jehovah,  the 
other  was  to  "  be   presented  alive   before  the   Lord,  to 
make  an  atonemt^nt  with  him.  and  to  let  him  go  for  a 
scapegoat  into  the  wilderness  "  (Leviticus  xvi.  8-10).    The 
idea  seems  to  have  been  that  the  goat  which  was  sent 
into  the  wilderness  bore  away  the  sins  of  the  people.    The 
meaning  of  the  word,  however,  has  been  disputt^.  Jewish 
interpreters  thought  Azawl  was  a  place  In  the  wilderness; 
others  have  taken  it  to  be  a  designation  of  the  goat  itself, 
or  even  of  the  act  of  ritual  ("  complete  dismissal  ").    But 
it  seems  clear  that  Azazel  is  a  i>ersoual  b<'lng  contrasted 
with  Jehovah.     Azazel  therefore  was  prolwbly  one  of  the 
demons  to  whom  in  i)08t-exillc  times  sacrific-es  were  made, 
or  a  kind  of  i>ersonal  angel   (so  T.  K.  Cheyne).  though 
••the  first   clear  mention  of  a  personal  devil   (Beliar  = 
Satan.  Sammtel,   Mastema,  Azazel)  occurs  in   Thr  Testa- 
ments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,   dating  probably   from 
the  Maccabiean  age  "  (W.  Fairweather.  The  Background 
of  the    Gospels.    1908).      Prof.    Cheyne    thinks    that    the 
author  of  the  scape-goat  ritual  substituted  this  personal 
angel.  "  a  fallen  angel,  evil  no  doubt,  yet  not  altogether 
unfriendly  to  man,"   for  the  crowd  of  earth-demons  to 
whom    the    i>eople    were    accustomed    to   offer    sacrifice. 
"  This  was  obviously  an  offering  to  the  devil."  says  Dr. 
Samuel  G.   Smith,  "  i)erhaps  not  seriously  but  rather  as 
sending  to  him  the  sins  of  the  people,  a  gift  of  his  own 
come  home  "  (Religion  in  the  Making,  1910).    See  Encycl. 

Bibl.  ,     .    , 

AZIZUS.    An  Arabian  deity,  one  of  the  hea%enly  twins. 

the  morning  star.      Adopted  by  the  Palmyrenes. 
AZRAEL.     In    the    Mohammedan   religion    this   Is  the 

name  of  one  of  the  four  members  of  the  hiph«^   group 

of  angels,  the  othere  being  Gabriel.  Michael,  and  Israfll. 

Azrael  is  the  "  Angel  of  Death." 
AZYMITES.    From  a  Greek  word   meaning  "  without 

leaven  "       A   name  applied  by  Greek  achisnaatios  to  the 

Christians   of    the    I^tin    Church    because    they    used 

unleavened  bread  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 


B 


B.  God  B.  is  a  designation  used  by  anthropologists  for 
a  deity  depicted  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Mayan  Indians  of 
Central  America.  He  Is  represented  as  having  a  long 
truncated  nose,  and  Is  described  by  Stempell  as  "  the 
elephant-headed  god  B  standing  uiH>n  the  head  of  a 
serpent  "  (Maya  Codex  Troano;  see  G.  Elliot  Smith.  Dr., 
p.  84).  "  Many  authorities  consider  god  B  to  represent 
Kukulkan,  the  Feathered  Seri;)ent,  whose  Aztec  equiva- 
lent is  Quetzalcoatl.  Others  Identify  him  with  Itzamna, 
the  Serpent  God  of  the  East,  or  with  Chac,  the  Rain 
God  of  the  four  quarters  and  the  equivalent  of  Tlaloc  of 
the  Mexicans"  (Herbert  J.  Spinden,  Maya  Art.  p.  62). 
Prof.  Elliot  Smith  Identifies  him  with  Chac.  and  con- 
tends that  Chac  (=  Tlaloc)  is  simply  an  American  form 
of  the  Indian  rain-god  Indra.  "  One  and  the  same  funda- 
mental idea,  such  as  the  attributes  of  the  serpent  as  a 
water-god,  reached  America  in  an  infinite  variety  of 
guises,  Egyptian,  Babylonian,  Indian,  Indonesian, 
Chinese  and  Jarwinese.  and  from  this  amazing  jumble  of 
confusion  the  local  priesthood  of  Central  America  built 
up  a  system  of  beliefs  which  is  distinctively  American, 
though  most  of  the  ingredients  and  the  principles  of 
synthetic  composition  were  borrowed  fiom  the  Old 
World." 

BAAL.  A  Semitic  word  meaning  "  owner,  proprietor, 
or  possessor."  it  is  used  as  the  title  of  gods  regarded  as 
the  owners  or  inhabitants  of  places  or  districts.  Thus 
there  was  a  Baal  of  Tyre,  a  Baal  of  Sidon.  a  Baal  of  the 
Lebanon,  a  Baal  of  Mt.  Hermon.  etc.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  local  deltlt«  are  spoken  of  collectively  as  the 
Baalim  or  the  Baals.  As  gods  of  fertility  (Hosea  11.  5, 
12),  agricultural  festivals  were  a  feature  of  their  worship 
(Hosea  ii.  8,  13).  One  of  the  Baals  who  assum(Hl  a 
leading  i)08ition  in  later  times  was  called  Baal-shamem. 
'•  the  owner  of  the  heavens."  When  the  Israelites  settled 
among  the  Canaanites  they  seem  to  have  worshipped  the 
Canaanite  Baalim  side  by  side  with  their  own  god 
Jeho\'ah.  Later  on,  however,  they  regarded  Jehovah 
hlm.<?elf  as  the  liaal  of  the  land,  though  the  rites  of  the 
old  Baal  cult  survived  ev<'^n  among  the  Israelites.  The 
prophets  of  the  eighth  century  denounced  this  idolatrous 
worship.      See  Encycl.  Bibl. 

BAAL  BERITH.     See  BERITH  MILAH. 

BAAL-BERITH.  A  locsil  Baal  (q.v.)  referred  to  in  the 
Old  Testament  (Judges  ix.  4).  also  called  "  El-berith  " 
("  God  of  the  covenant,"  Judges  ix.  46).  This  was  a 
Canaanite  Baal  who  was  worshipped  at  Shechera.  In 
ordinary  Hebrew  baal-berith  means  "  covenant  ally," 
literally  "  possessor  of  covenant."  Here,  however,  the 
go<l  seems  to  be  so  calle<l  as  "  the  Baal  who  presides  over 
covenants,  or  rather  over  the  spei-ial  covenant  by  which 
the  neighbouring  Israelites  were  bound  to  the  Canaanite 
Inhabitants  of  the  city  "  (W.  R.  Smith,  R.S.).  Or  the 
covenant  may  have  been  between  Shechem  and  neigh- 
bouring Canaanite  towns.  Anothesr  view  Is  that  the 
Baal  was  possessor  of  a  covenant  between  himself  and 
his  worshlppere.  There  was  a  temple  of  Baal-berith 
which  Is  associated  with  several  episodes  in  Hebrew 
history  (Jud«e«  Ix.  4.  27,  46).      See  Encycl.  Bibl. 


BAAL-HAMMON.  A  god  who  is  often  mentioned  in 
Punic  inscriptions.  In  the  Old  Testament  (Ezeklel  vi. 
4,  6,  and  other  passages)  reference  is  made  to  hammdnim 
as  places  of  idolatrous  worship.  This  word  has  been 
connected  with  hammd,  a  late  Hebrew  word  for  "  sun," 
and  interpreted  "  sun  Images  "  or  "  sun  pillars,"  Baal- 
liammon  might  therefore  mean  "  the  deity  which  dwells 
in  the  sun-pillars."  In  "  El-hammon,"  however,  which 
occura  in  another  inscription,  hammon  seems  to  be  the 
name  of  a  place.      See  Encycl.  Bibl.;  W.  R.  Smith,  R.S. 

BAAL-MARCOD.  The  name  of  a  god  worahipped  near 
Bairut  and  referred  to  in  inscriptions.  The  Semitic  form 
of  the  name  would  mean  "  lord  of  dancing,"  or  a  god 
who  required  homage  to  be  paid  him  in  dances.  See  W. 
R.  Smith,  R.S. 

BAAL-MARRIAGE.  In  marriages  under  the  system 
of  male  kinship  In  Arabia,  the  wife — whether  obtained 
by  capture  or  by  contract—"  who  follows  her  husband 
and  bears  children  who  are  of  his  blood  has  lost  the  right 
freely  to  dispose  of  her  person ;  her  husband  has  authority 
over  her  and  he  alone  has  the  right  of  divorce."  Among 
the  Arabians,  Hebrews,  and  Aramaeans  the  husband  in 
this  kind  of  marriage  was  called  ba'al,  "lord"  or 
"  ovmer."  Robertson  Smith  therefore  describes  it  as 
Baal-marriage  (cp.  the  term  be'ulah  of  a  subject  wife, 
Isaiah  Ixii.  4).  In  this  way  such  a  marriage  is  distin- 
guished from  a  Beena-marrlage  (q.v.).  Robertson  Smith 
contends  that  before  the  separation  of  the  tribes  Beena- 
marriage  or  matriarchy  was  the  universal  practice 
among  the  Semites.  But  Prof.  Wellhausen  has  proved 
that  Baal-marriage  or  patriarchy  can  be  traced  back  to 
primitive  Semitic  times.  Dr.  I.  Benzinger  thinks  it 
"  best  to  abandon  all  attempts  to  make  out  a  genetic 
connection  or  evolutionary  relation  between  the  various 
kinds  of  marriage."  One  tribe  "  might  count  kin  from 
1  he  mother,  being  endogamous,  or  else  marrying  its  young 
women  to  men  of  alien  tribe  only  when  the  men  consented 
to  join  the  tribe  of  the  wife  and  the  children  remained 
with  the  mother.  Another  tribe  counted  kin  from  the 
father  and  therefore  sought  for  Its  wives,  so  far  as  these 
could  not  be  found  within  the  tribe,  by  capture  of  such 
welcome  additions  from  other  tribes "  (Encycl.  Bibl.). 
See  W.  Robertson  Smith,  Kinship  and  Marriage  in  Early 
Arabia.  1903. 

BAAL-PEOR.  The  Baal  of  Peor,  a  Moablte  god  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Old  Testament  (Numbers  xxv.  3; 
I^euteronomy  iv.  3;  Psalm  106,  29).  The  Israelites 
adopted  the  worship  in  Shittim.  "And  Israel  yoked 
himself  unto  the  Baal  of  Peor,  and  the  anger  of  the  Lord 
was  kindled  against  Israel  "  (Numbers  xxv.  3).  It  ha« 
been  suggested  (G.  B.  Gray)  that  the  worship  was  pos- 
sibly a  local  cult  of  Chemosh  (q.v.).    See  Encycl.  Bibl. 

BAALSAMIN.  A  deity  worshipped  by  the  Phoenicians, 
Nabataeans,  and  Palmyrenes.  The  name  means  "  the 
lord  of  heaven." 

BAALZEBUB.  The  name  of  a  local  baal  (see  BAAL), 
a  god  of  Ekron.  Ahaziah,  king  of  Israel,  when  he  was 
ill  sent  messengers  to  consult  the  god's  oracle  (II.  Kln^s 
i.  2,  3,  6,  16).      The  word  has  been  commonly  explained 
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aB  "  god  of  flies,"  that  is  to  say,  "  a  god  who  sends  as 
well  as  removes  a  plague  of  fllee  " ;  but  this  \»  not  very 
soluble.  God  of  Zebub  would  be  more  suitable,  but  no 
such  place  Is  known.  Prof.  Cheyne  would  read  Baal- 
aebul,  "  lord  of  the  high  houee,"  a  titVe  such  as  any  god 
with  a  fine  temple  might  bear.  He  thinks  that  In  con- 
tempt the  late  Hebrew  narrator  altered  thla  to  "  god  of 
flies."     See  Encyci.  Bibl.  ^       .  .  ^      mv, 

BAAL-ZBPHON.  The  name  of  a  Phoenician  god.  The 
word  zdphon  means  "  north  "  In  Hebrew,  whence  Baal- 
aephon  seems  to  mean  **  Baal  of  the  North,"  or  *'  the  Baal 
whose  throne  i«  on  the  sacred  mountain  of  the  gods  n 
the  north  "  (Baethgen).  The  god  Is  also  referred  to  In 
Assyrian  InKnrlpUona  (Baal-sapunu).  Prof.  Cheyne 
identlfle*  Baal-aephon  with  Baal-Lebanon,  *'  the  Baal  of 
Lebanon."      See  Bncycl.  Bihl.  ^.    .  ,        # 

BAANITBS.  Followers  of  Baanes,  a  dlaclple  of 
Joaephus  Epaphrodltus,  who  formed  a  sect  of  the 
Paullclane  In  Armenia  (c.  A.D.  810). 

BABA.  Literally  "  father,"  a  title  of  honour  in  Persia 
and  Turkey  borne  by  diablngui«hed  ecclesiastics. 

BABA  BATHRA.  One  of  the  Jewish  treatl«e«  or 
tractate*  which  reproduce  the  oral  tradition  or  unwritten 
Jaw  as  developed  by  the  second  century  A.D.  and  are 
included  in  the  Mlahnah  (^.v),  «  collection  and  compila- 
tion completed  by  Rabbi  Judah  the  Holy,  or  the  Patriarch, 
about  200  A.D.  The  sixty-three  tractactes  of  the  Mdshnah 
are  divided  into  six  groups  or  orders  («edortm).  Babil 
Bathrfl  Is  the  third  tractate  of  the  fourth  group,  which 
is  called  Nezlkin  ("Damages").  ,  _,  ^ 

BABA  KAMMA.  The  name  of  one  of  the  Jewish 
treatines  or  tractate*  which  reproduce  the  oral  tradition 
or  unwritten  law  as  developed  by  the  second  century  A.D. 
and  are  incorporated  In  the  Mlshnah  {q.v.),  a  coUection 
and  compilation  completed  by  Rabbi  Judah  the  Holy,  or 
the  Patriarch,  about  200  A.D.  The  sixty-three  tractates 
of  the  Mlshnah  are  divided  into  six  groups  or  orders 
(gedaHm).  Bfiba  Kammft  is  the  flret  tractate  of  the 
fourth  group,  which  is  called  'Sezikin  ("  Damages  "). 

BABAKIYAH.  The  followere  of  Babek.  upon  whom  is 
supposed  to  have  fallen  the  mantle  of  the  Penrian  Mazdak 
(founder  of  a  Religious  Communism).  Babek  claimed  to 
be  God  incarnate.  His  followera  are  said  to  have  prac- 
tised the  "  extinction  of  the  lamp "  at  their  nightly 
festivals.  According  to  Isfarainl,  they  aaaembled  by 
night  in  the  mountains  and  agreed  upon  all  kinds  of 
depravity  with  women  and  fluteplaying;  they  put  out 
lamps  and  fires  and  each  rises  up  to  seize  the  female  who 
sits  nearest.  But,  as  F.  W.  Bussell  says,  such  charge* 
are  frequently  levelled  against  all  secret  meetings  of  a 

BABA  MBSI'A.  The  title  of  one  of  the  Jewish 
tractates  or  treatises  which  represent  the  unwritten  law 
or  oral  tradition  as  developed  by  the  second  century  A.D. 
and  are  included  in  the  Mlshnah  {q.v.),  a  collection  and 
compilation  completed  bv  Rabbi  Judah  the  Holy,  or  the 
Patriarch,  about  200  A.D.  The  sixty-three  tractate*  of 
the  Mlshnah  are  divided  into  six  groups  or  orders 
{sedanm).  BabS  Mesi'fl  is  the  second  tractate  of  the 
fourth  group,  which  is  called  Tiezikxn  ("  Damages  "). 

BABBAR.  The  name  of  a  dedty  in  the  old  Babylonian 
inscription*.  It  means  literally  the  "  brilliantly  shining 
one,"  and  seems  to  have  been  another  name  for  the  sun. 
Shamash  {q.v.).    See  Morris  Jastrow,  Rel. 

BABEL,  TOWER  OF.  A  story  in  the  Old  Tefltament 
(Genesis  xi.)  the  purpose  of  which  wa*?  to  account  for  a 
variety  of  languages  amongst  men  and  the  dispersion  of 
mankind.  The  story  may  have  been  suggested  partly 
by  the  spectacle  of  a  ruined  temple- tower  of  Babylon. 
Bflbel  Is.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Hebrew  form  of  the 
native  name  Bfib-Ili,  "gate  of  God";  but  the  Hebrew 
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narrator  tries  to  connect  It  with  a  Hebrew  word  meaning 
"  to  confuse."       The    story,    which    is    very   anthropo- 
morphic, la  to  this  effect.     The  whole  earth  had  originally 
one  language.    Mankind  Journeyed  and  found  a  place  suit- 
able to  settle  In,  the  plain  of  Shinar.      They  then  pro- 
ceeded to  make  brick*  with   clay  and  bitumen.       They 
wonW  build  a  city  and  also  a  tower  reaching  unto  hea^n. 
The*e  would  prevent  them  from  being  diaperaed.       But 
Jehovah,  becoming  alarmed,  "  came  down  to  see  the  city 
and  the  tower."     Having  seen  them  he  returns  and  take* 
counsel  with  the  sons  of  God.       If  they  do  this,  he  says, 
"  nothing  will  be  wlthholden  from  them  which  they  pur- 
pose to  do."      Then  he  add*,   "  Come,  let  us  go  down, 
and  bring  their  speech  into  confusion."       Thus,    in  the 
word*  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Smith.  "  to  save  the  «anctity  of 
the  divine  abode,  the  common  language  was  confounded, 
the  men  were  scattered  abroad,  the  city   building    was 
abandoned,    and   a    primitive   explanation    of  the    race 
question   was  left   on   record   {Religion   in  the  Making, 
1910).      See  Encyci.  Bihl. 

BABISM      A    religious   movement    in    modern    Pereia. 
BAbism  is  an  offshoot  of  Shilsm  {q.v.),  the  Pereian  state- 
religion.      The    ShIItes    recogniaed,    after    Mohammed, 
twelve  Imams  or  vicare  of  God  on  earth.     The  last  of 
the*e,  Imam  Mahdl,  disappeared  mysteriously  A.D.  940. 
He  communicated   with  the  faithful,    however,    through 
privileged  persons,  each  of  whom  was  called  BAb  or  Gat^ 
There  were  four  of  these  in  succeasion.  and  their  r>eriod 
wa*  called  the  "  Lesser  Occultation."      The  succeed^g 
period    was    called    the    "  Greater   Occultation."       The 
Shlite    school    known    as    Shaykhlsm    n»lntalned    that 
between  the  Hidden  Imam  and  his  followera  there  must 
alway*  be  a  "  perfect  man  "  to  act  as  a  channel  of  grace. 
Sayyid   Kazlm,    one   of   these   perfect    men.   died   with- 
out'naming  a  successor.      Thereupon  MirM  All  Moham- 
mad   declared    that    he    was    the    new    BAb    or    Gate, 
and   Mnlla    Husavn    soon    became    his    devoted    disciple 
(May  23   1844).     They  were  joined  by  followers  of  Sayyid 
Kazim  and  others,  to  whom  the  BAb  Invelghetl  aealnst 
the  worldline«8  of  the  Mohammedan  clergy  and  the   In- 
justice of  the  government.      On  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  he 
seems    to    have    broken    definitely    with    the    faith    of 
Mohammed,  and  In  consequence  his  followers  were  soon 
made  to  suffer.       He  himself  was  next  arrested,   taken 
to  Shiraz.  and  found  guilty  of  heresy.      In  1840  he  made 
his    escape    to    Ispahan,    whence     he    was    afterwards 
banlahed,  first  to  Maku,  and  then  to  Chihrik.  where  he 
was  ck>sely  confined,   though  he  still  contrived   to  send 
messages  to  his  disciples.       After  this  he  gave  out  that 
he  was  the  Imam   Mahdl  himself,   and  prophesied   that 
there  should  come  after  him  "  He  whom  God  shall  mani- 
fest "    one  greater  than   himself.        In  his    teaching  he 
attached  a  peculiar  sanctity  to  the  number  19.      He  chose 
18  disciples  as  "  Ivctters  of  the  Living."  and  called  him- 
self   as  the  nineteenth   person,    the   "  Point  of    Unity.' 
His' chief  work,  which  became  the  Bible  of  BAbism,  was 
called   the  "  Bavan."       His  disciple  Mnlla    Hnsayn  was 
very  active  in  spreading  the  faith,  but  was  killed  in  1849 
while  fighting  with  his  co-rellglonists  against  the  royal 
troops.       There  were  several  such  BAbl  risings  in  which 
the  Bab's  followers  were  mercilessly  dealt  with.       The 
authorities  now  turned  their  attention  once  more  to  the 
Bab  himself.      After  a  mock  trial  at  Tabriz,  he  was  con- 
demned to  death,  and  died  a  martyr  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven.        Other  martyrdoms  followed,   especially   in  the 
year    1850.        The    movement    tended    to    become    more 
political       This,  and  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Shah, 
led  to  voluntary  exile  in  Bagdad.      In  18r»4  another  move- 
ment had  to  be  made  first  to  Constantinople,  and   then 
to  Adrianople         From  IS.'SO  until   this  time  Subh-1-Ezel 
had  been  head  of  the  BAbls.       In  18(56-67  an  elder  half- 
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brother  Beha  gave  out  that  he  was  "  He  whom  God  shall 
manifest."  Subh-i-E»el  would  not  allow  this.  Thus  a 
schism  wa*  caused,  and  the  Behal*,  whose  headquartera 
were  moved  In  18(J8  to  Acre,  became  the  more  numerou* 
and  more  powerful  division.  Amongst  his  other  works, 
Beha  produced  one,  the  Kitah-i-Akda»,  which  became  a 
new  Bible  and  took  the  place  of  the  Bayan.  Beha,  who 
came  to  be  reverenced  as  God  Almighty,  died  in  1892,  and 
was  succeeded  by  hi*  eldest  sotp.  Abbas  Efendl.  The 
BAbls,  who  are  said  to  number  now  one  million,  "  have 
no  places  of  worahip  of  their  own,  but  hold  their  meeting*, 
generally  after  sundown,  in  the  houses  of  various 
membera  of  the  community  "  (E.  Deni«on  Ross).  The 
movement  has  «pread  to  America.  See  E.  Denison  Ross 
in  Q.R.W.;  E.  O.  Browne,  Vevc  History  of  the  Bdb.  1893 

BABYLONIAN  PSALMS.  A  number  of  Babylonian 
hymns  and  songs  have  been  preserved,  and  are  interesting 
as  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  psalms  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  Grerman  scholar  H.  ZImmern  has  made 
a  collection  of  the  psalm*  of  penance  under  the  heading 
"  Babylonian  Penitential  Psalm*  "  {Babylonische  Buss- 
pialmen).  He  thinks  that  the  impetus  was  given  to  this 
class  of  composition  by  national  calamities  rather  than 
by  personal  grievance*.  The  hymns  often  contain  hl*- 
torical  allusions,  and  sometime*  include  a  prayer  for  the 
king.  For  mjeclmens  of  these  psalm*,  see  Morris 
Jastpow,  Rel.;  W.  Bousset. 

BABY-TOWERS.  In  China  It  has  been  the  practice 
to  throw  away  the  corpses  of  Infants.  In  some  parts  of 
the  Empire  they  have  been  left  in  urn*  or  wooden  boxes 
in  the  open  country.  In  other  parts  structures  called 
baby-towere  have  been  built  to  receive  them.  These  are 
round,  polygonal,  or  square,  and  are  constructed  of  stone 
blocks  or  of  bricks.  They  have  an  aperture  like  a  window 
Into  which  the  infants  are  dropped.  Sometimes  there  are 
two  aperture*,  one  labelled  "  male  infants,"  the  other 
Inscribed  "  female  bablee."  On  a  slab  of  stone  in  front 
of  such  a  tower  may  be  found  the  Inscription,  "  Pagoda 
or  Tower  for  hoarding  up  bones  "  or  "  Place  of  Resort 
for  Infants."     See  J.  J.  M.  de  Groot.  R.S.O. 

BACABS.  A  name  given  to  four  beings,  upholders  of 
the  firmament,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Mayan  Indians 
of  Yucatan.  Their  names  were  Kan.  Muluc,  Ix.  and 
Clauac.  They  represented  the  east,  north,  west,  and 
south;  and  had  as  their  symbolic  coloura  yellow,  white, 
black,  and  red. 

BACCANARISTS.  A  rellgiou«  order  (also  called 
"  Paccanarists"),  founded  by  one  Baccanarl  or  Pacca- 
nari  of  Trentlno  in  1798.  Their  proper  title  was  Regular 
Clerks  of  the  Faith  of  Jesus.  Baccanarl  established  his 
monastery  In  a  country  house  near  Spoleto  with  the  idea 
of  reviving  the  Jesuit  Society  of  Jesus.  The  movement 
spread  to  France  and  Holland;  but  in  1804.  when  the 
Society  of  J«'«u«  was  re-e.«rtablished  in  Naples,  it  n<x^s- 
sarily  lost  ground,  and  In  1814,  on  the  restoration  of  the 
Jesuits,  it  ceased  to  exist.      See  Cath.  Diet. 

BACCHUS.  One  of  the  Greek  names  and  the  common 
Roman  name  for  DIony.sus,  the  god  of  wine. 

BACTTLARII.  An  Anabaptist  sect  the  members  of 
which  believed  that  Christians  are  forbidden  in  the 
Scriptures  to  carry  any  weapon  but  a  staff. 

BADI.  A  Malay  term  denoting  something  half- 
material,  ha  If -personal. 

BADUHENNA.  GROVE  OF.  A  sacred  grove  where  the 
Romans  were  defeated  A.D.  28  (Tacitus,  Annals,  Iv., 
73). 

BAELDAEG.  The  Anglo-Saxon  form  of  Balder  {q.v.), 
one  of  the  gods  of  the  Ancient  Teutons. 

BAETYLS.  Since  these  objects  are  referred  to  as 
"  bstyls,    animated    stone* "    (Sanchonlathon,    BoitvKm, 
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XLBov^  ifiimxov^),  the  original  meaning  seems  to  be 
meteorite*  or  supposed  thunderbolt*  (sec  B.  B.  Tyk>r, 
P.O.).  But  the  term  is  applied  to  small  portable  rtones 
whldi  were  supposed  to  possess  magic  Tirtnes. 

BAGDAD,  JEWS  IN.  The  Bagdad  Jew  Is  described 
by  B.  J.  Bank*  {Bismya,  or  The  Lost  City  of  Adah, 
1912)  as  very  guperstition*.  The  following  are  example* 
of  some  of  their  superstition*.  A  wife  may  not  look  into 
a  mirror,  or  sweep  the  floor  of  her  house,  or  bring  a 
saucepan  into  the  house  after  sunset.  "  When  her  child 
die*,  she  forgeU  the  old  Hebrew  Law,  and  take*  a  pig 
into  the  house  to  protect  the  other  children  from  the 
evil  eye;  if  the  pig  should  die,  a  coat  for  the  child  is 
made  from  ite  skin."  A  large  tomb  in  the  desert  to  the 
East  of  Bagdad,  which,  though  modem,  is  said  to  be  the 
tomb  of  Joshua  (Son  of  Nun),  is  a  sacred  place  of 
pilgrimage  for  the  Jewesses  of  the  city.  They  gather 
also  about  a  large  Ehiglish  gun  in  a  public  square. 
Stroking  It,  they  whisper  their  prayere,  their  troubles,  and 
their  hopes  Into  it*  mouth.  "  They  place  lighted  candle* 
In  tiny  paper  boat*  in  the  river,  and,  as  the  current  beara 
them  away,  they  read  In  the  flickering  flame  whatever 
fate  ha*  in  store  for  them." 

BAGHARRA  DEO.  A  Hindu  deity,  the  tiger,  wor- 
shipped as  the  protector  of  cattle  against  wild  animals 
by  the  Kawara,  a  primitive  tribe  living  in  the  hill*  of  the 
Chhattlsgarh  Districts  north  of  the  MahAnadi  in  India. 

BAGHESHWAR.  An  Indian  deity,  the  tiger  god.  wor- 
shipped by  the  Bharias. 

BAGNOLENSES.  A  branch  of  the  Cathari  In  the 
thirteenth  century.  They  were  also  called  Baiolenses, 
being  named  after  Bagnolo  or  Balolo,  a  town  of  Provence. 
They  had  much  in  common  with  the  Albanense*  {q.v.), 
and  were  perhaps  forerunnera  of  the  Albigensea  {q.v.). 
They  held  that  matter  was  created  by  God  atone,  but 
that  out  of  it  an  evil  spirit  made  the  four  elements,  earth, 
air,  fire,  and  water,  and  so  formed  the  world.  See  J.  H. 
Blunt. 

BAHAISM.  A  religion  of  Persian  origin,  a  develop- 
ment of  Babism  {q.v.).  At  the  end  of  the  year  1852  many 
of  the  Babis  were  exiled  to  Bagdad  by  the  Pereian  and 
Ottoman  governments.  One  of  the  exiles  was  BahA'u'llah, 
an  early  disciple  of  the  Bab.  His  real  name  was  MirzA 
Husain  *Ali  Nfiri,  and  he  belonged  to  a  powerful  and 
noble  family.  He  was  bom  on  the  12th  of  November, 
1817.  When  he  was  nearly  thirty  he  determined  to  con- 
secrate all  his  energies  to  the  cause  of  Babism.  He  did 
not  meet  the  BAb.  but  he  corresponded  with  him  regu- 
larly. At  Bagdad  he  became  leader  and  organiser  of 
the  exiles.  In  the  course  of  this  work  he  became  con- 
vinced that  he  was  the  Supreme  Manifestation  heralded 
by  the  Bab.  but  he  kept  the  conviction  a  secret  from  all 
but  his  most  intimate  friends.  The  party  that  gathered 
round  BahA'u'llah  grew  to  such  an  extent  that  in  course 
of  time  it  came  to  be  considered  dangerous.  The  leader 
was  summoned  to  Constantinople.  Before  he  left  his 
movement  underwent  a  new  development  He  declared 
himself  to  be  the  Supreme  Manifestation  of  God 
prophesied  by  the  BAb.  His  followers  were  to  be  hence- 
forth not  Babis  but  Bahais.  And  he  made  the  startling 
pronouncement  that  foreign  peoples,  infidels,  were  no 
longer  to  be  considered  unclean.  "  The  times  were  dis- 
tant since  Moses,  Jesus  or  Muhammad  had  brought  them 
special  laws.  God  would  speak  again,  and  this  time, 
through  His  Supreme  Manifestation,  he  would  lead  recon- 
ciled men  toward  progress,  and  regenerate  them  by  love. 
Disdainful  of  the  comforts  of  this  world,  they  ought  only 
to  strive  to  develop  their  spirituality.  Thus,  the  work 
begun  by  the  BAb  would  find  in  him  its  accomplishment 
and  its  end  in  the  renovation  and  unification  of  all 
religions!  "  (H.  Dreyfus).     BahA'u'llAh  was  four  months 
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in   Constantinople.      He   was    then  sent   to    AdriajQople 
(1864).     Here  he  addressed  letters  to  the  rulers  In  Burope 
and  America  urging  tHem  to  assist  him  in  [atrodndng 
universal    fraternity   and  peace.       In    1868    the    ^nKan 
banished  him  to  'Akka,  whither  he  waa  accompanied  h> 
his  faithful  disciples.      They  w«re  at  fl'«tJmpriaoned  m 
the  fortress  and  were  treated  rather  harshly.      After  a 
time,  however,  they  were  released,  and  new-oomers  Joineo 
their    colony,     Buddhists,     Parsees,     Muflulmans.     and 
others.    "  One  has  not  often,  I  think,"  writes  H.  Dreyfus 
"  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  an  economic  and  social 
phenomenon  such  as  this  little  oommunlty  composed  as  It 
was  of   Individuals  belonging  to  the  most  ^J,^'^,*^ 
equally  fanatical  reUglons,  having  up  to  this  time  lived 
in  the  most  different   surroundings,  accustomed  to  oon- 
oeptlons  of  existence  often  contradictory;  and  who  had 
now  come  to  carry  Into  action  the  principles  of  deUch- 
ment  and  of  human  fraternity,  around  the  Prophet  him- 
self, which  until  then  they  had  been  powerlessto  PoOlee 
in  their  native  land.     Their  conduct  was  so  perfect,  their 
morality    so   high,    their    harmony   so   complete,    tlmt. 
although  they  have  been  there  for  forty  years,  no  judge 
has  had  yet  to  intervene  for  them  In  any  legal  disputes. 
From   1880  to  1892  the  leader  dictated   to  some  of  hi* 
disciples  a  number  of  treati.ses.      These  Included      The 
Most  Holy  Book  "  and  -  The  Book  of  the  Testament 
When  Baha'u'llah  died  at  the  end  of  May,  1892,  his  son 
'Abdu'1-Baha   (b.  May,  1844),  who  had  been  a^^ower  of 
strength    to    his  father,   assumed   the   leadership.      His 
opinions  and  advice  have  been  sought  on  all  hands  by  the 
Bahals      "  Thus  he  Is  effectively  the  ct^ntre  of  this  great 
movement,  which  having  started  from  the  Persian  moun- 
tains, to-day    re-unltes  people  from   all  comers  of  the 
earth    in    one    unique   aim— that    of    the    progre«    of 
humanity."     Baha'u'llfth  exhorted  the  ministers  of  State 
to  make  some  one  language  universal,  and  to  Institute 
tribunals  of  arbitration.       He  insists  "  that  all  nations 
should  become  one  in  faith  and  all  men  as  brothers:  that 
the  bonds  of  affection  and  unity  between  the  sons  of  men 
should  be  strengthened."      The  Bahais  are  required  to 
live  a  spiritual  life,  but  not  a  life  of  austerity  and  soli- 
tude.     'Abdu'1-Baha  says  :  "  We  were  made  to  be  happy 
and  not  sad;  for  joy.  not  for  sorrow.      Happiness  is  life; 
sadness  is  death;  spiritual  happiness  is  eternal  life.       It 
is  a  light   that  the  night  does  not  extinguish;  it  is  an 
honour  that  shame  does  not  follow,  an  existence  which 
is  not   resolved  into  annihilation!       For  happiness  the 
worlds  and  contingent  beings  have  been  created."    See  H. 
Dreyfus,  The  Universal  Religion:  Bahaism,  1909. 

BAHMAN.  Originally  called  Vohu-man6.  "good 
mind."  the  name  of  a  Zoroastrian  god.  Plutarch  ("  On 
Isis  and  Osiris,"  xlvi.  and  xlvil.)  describes  the  deity  as 
"the  god  of  benevolence."  Bah  man  "  pervades  the 
whole  living  good  creation,  and  all  the  good  thoughts, 
words,  and  deeds  of  men  are  wrought  by  him  "  (Haug). 

BAHRAM.     According  to  R.  V.  Russell  and  R.  B.  Hira 
1^1,  Bahram  of  Nftchangaon  near  Pulgaon  is  the  tutelary 
deity  of  the  Wardha  Dhangars.      The  Dhangars  are  the 
Marfltha  caste  of  shepherds  and  blanket- weavers  in  India. 
BAIRAGIS.    A  general  term  for  Hindu  ascetics  of  any 
VIshnuite  sect  who  are  accustomed  to  go  about  naked 
and  pride  themselves  on  having  destroyed  the  power  of 
sexual  passion.       This   latter  they  are  supposed   to  do 
either  by  practising  great  abstemiousness  in  eating  and 
drinking,  or  by  the  use  of  drugs,  or  even  by  means  of 
some  such   mechanical  contrivance  as  a   heavy  weight 
fastened  to  the  generative  organs.     Russell  and  Hira  Lftl 
note  that  usuallv  the  term  Bairagl  is  not  applied  to  the 
Kablrpanthl.  the  Swftml-Nflrflyan,  the  Satnfimi.  the  Sikh 
religious  orders,  or  to  the  Chaltanya  sect  of  Bengal.     See 
J.  A.  Dubois  and  H.  K.  Beauchamp. 
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BAIRAM.  The  Persian  and  Turkish  name  for  one  of 
the  two  great  Mohammedan  festivals.  It  follows  the 
fast  called  Ramadan,  and  lasts  three  days  or  more.  There 
is  a  second  Balram  seventy  days  after  the  flrst.       inis 

*'bAKHTASHIYEH.  The  Bakhtashtyeh  or  Bagh- 
dashlyeh  are  an  order  of  Dervishes  which  was  founded 
bv  Hail  Bakhtaah  (d.  1357).  ,  „  ,^ 

BALA  QOPALA.  A  name  for  the  child-gwl  Kri^na,  a 
form  of  Krishna  worshipped  by  modt'm  Hindus,     see  n^. 

W.  Hopkins.  .        t.  X  ^*  ♦»,«. 

BALAAM'S  ASS.    Relnach    remarks  that  one  of  the 
most    curious  episodes    in    the   book    of    Numbers   (see 
NUMBERS,  BOOK  OF)  "  is  that  of  Balaam  the  prophet 
whose  ass  seems  to  have  been  an  echo  of  the  worship 
of  the  ass,  considered  as  an  oracular  animal.        "V?.™" 
pares  the  story  (Nmnbers  xxil.)  with  those  animal^hlej 
which  were  widely  prevalent  in  ancient  times    (cp.  the 
Enovcl.  Bibl..  ».v.  "  Balaam,"  where  Addis  compares  the 
Babylonian    beast-stories,    and    the    speaking    borse  |n 
Holer's  Iliad,  xlx.  404).  and  thinks  that*'  the  primitive 
stories  which  were  combined  and  revised  Jo  fora   the 
Bible  must  have  bristled  with  tales  of  animals.        But  he 
is  obliged  to  admit  that  in  the  Bible  as  preserved  to  us 
animals  only  speak  on  rare  occasions.       There  are  only 
?S;T^C^.^t  of  the  serpent  1°  the  Book  of  Genesis 
and  that  of  Balaam's  ass  in  the  Book  of  Numbers.     Why 
Sre  tSfre  normSre?     The  truth  may  be  that  the  Hebrew 
stories  are  not  on  a  level  with  ordinary  anlmal^ftibl^ 
but    were    suggested    by     real    psychical     or    sp  ritual 
experiences    which    seem  to    have  been    granted   in  un 
u^S^Ily    rich   measure   to   the   Hebrews.      Bj»«*m    ^« 
requested  by  Balak,  king  of  Moab    to  KO/°<;.  <^J^^V?,'^ 
I8?aelites,  that  is  to  say,  to  ^.^^^  them  under  the  bane^ll 
Influence  of  a  powerful  spell.      Balaam  at  first  refused 
to  do  this.      He  realized  intuitively  that  this  people  was 
under  the  protection  of  the  Divine  Power.       When  at 
iS  be  did  consent  to  go.  it  was  with  great  reluctance 
and  hesitation.       Now  it  has  often  been  remarked  that 
the  mental  state  of  a  rider  Influences  the  a"^l  J,^'^^ 
he  rides       Balaam's  uncertainty  communicated  Itself  to 
his  ass,  and  tJio  animal  tried  several  times  to  turn  Iwick. 
The  master  beat  tlie  animal,  and  at  length,  we  are  toUl. 
the  ass  spoke  and  rebuked  him.      Of  «>«"^,  *"'™f  \«;'^ 
not  speak       But  it  is  nevertheless  possible  that  Balaani 
heard  a  voice,  and  tliat  he  or  his  reiK>rter  believed  that 
the  voi«'  proceeded  from  the  animal.     The  words  spoken 
have  been  altered  in  accordance  with  this  idea.     We  now 
know  that  the  hearing  of  »  jplce  is  a  «ot   uncommon 
psychical    experience     (cp.     BLRNING     BUSH)^       And 
Balaam   was   just    the   kind   of  man  to  have  had    the 
kind  of  experience  denoted  by  clalraudience    (q.v.)  a.n<l 
clain-oyance  (q.v.).      "  Among  the  various  nations  of  the 
world  we  flnd  Instances  in  which  we  are  able  to  observe 
liow  certain  persons,  popularly  regarde<l  as  a,8T>«'*aAtyj)e 
of   men.  distinct  from   their  feltows.    pass    Into  e^tic 
states,  and  In  them  make  peculiar  observations.      Gener- 
ally these  experiences  come  to  them  during  worship,  or 
whilst  they  offer  fervent  prayer,  or  during  some  other 
^weVful  reUgious  occupation  of  the  mind      They  get  into 
a  wndltion  in  which  they  are  in  a  i»ecullar  s^nse  cut  off 
from  the  world,  but  in  which  their  souls  are  all  the  more 
active,  and  respond  readily  to  influences  which  have  no 
cfl^  upon  a  man  in  his  ordinary  waking  life.       In  this 
condition  they  see  visions  and  hear  voices  and  words   the 
sienlflcance  of  which  is  unknown  to  the  ordinary  man 
(nK^teh  scientific  Study  of  the  O.T..  1910).      For  the 
«tory  of  Balaam,  see  Entyycl.  Bibl. :  G.  B.  Gray. JVumber. 
InthelV.O.,  1903;  A.  R.    S.    Kennedy.   Leviticus  and 
Numbers,  In  the  "  Century  Bible  "  „^^^  .^« 

BALA  J  I.     BAlftJI  Is  the  name  of  one  of  the  modem  goas 
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of  the  Hindus,  an  incarnation  of  the  Supreme  Triad 
(Brahma-Viahnu-SIva).  Sir  Alfred  C.  Lyall  state* 
(Asiatic  Studies)  that  he  is  one  of  the  four  most  popular 
gods  in  the  province  of  Berar  In  Central  India.  He 
thinks  that  not  so  very  long  ago  he  must  have  been  a 
notable  living  man.  BftULjI  Is  worshipped  on  Fridays  as 
the  younger  brother  of  Rfima  by  the  Dhangars.  the 
MarStha  caste  of  shepherds  and  blanket-weavers. 

BALANCE  OF  OSIRIS,  THE.  A  familiar  repre- 
sentation in  the  religion  of  ancient  Egypt.  In  the  under- 
world, in  the  judgment-hall  of  Osiris  (g.v.),  the  heart  of 
a  deceased  person  is  weighed  by  Horns  (q.v.)  and  Anubls 
(Q.v.)  to  see  whether  It  Is  lighter  than  truth.  In  a 
magical  text  of  the  Hellenistic  period  it  Is  said  :  "  he 
whose  evil  deeds  are  more  In  number  than  the  good.  Is 
given  to  the  Devourer  of  the  underworld;  his  soul  and 
his  body  are  destroyed  and  he  shall  live  no  k>nger.  He 
whose  good  deeds  are  more  in  number  than  the  evil,  he 
is  received  among  the  divine  counsellors  of  the  Lord  of 
the  underworld,  while  his  soul  goes  with  the  glorious 
Justified  ones  to  heaven."       See  A.  Erman. 

BALDACCHINO.  An  Italian  word  for  a  canopy.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Baaldak,  the  name  by 
which  Bagdad  was  known  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades. 
The  Baldacchino  is  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Chureh. 
The  canopy  placed  over  the  high-altar  hangs  from  the 
roof  of  the  church  or  Is  supported  on  four  pillars. 
Canopies  may  also  be  erected  over  a  pulpit  or  above  a 
bishop's  throne,  etc.  Since  the  time  of  Comrtantine 
canopies  resembling  in  shape  the  bowl  of  a  cup  have  been 
suspended  over  the  altar-table.  Inside  this  canopy  was 
hung  a  vessel  containing  the  Holy  Sacrament.  This 
canopy  was  called  ciborium.  Its  use  In  the  Church  of 
England  has  been  declared  Illegal  (Dec.  15.  1873). 
Baldacchino  is  also  the  name  of  a  canopy  held  over  the 
Roman  Catholic  priest  as  he  carries  the  Hoet  in  pro- 
cession on  Holy  Thursday,  etc.      See  Cath.  Diet. 

BALDER.  Also  written  Baldr,  the  name  of  a  god  in 
Teutonic  religion  (cp.  Anglo-Saxon  bealdor  "prince"). 
He  Is  a  god  of  light.  His  original  home  was  perhaps  In 
Denmark,  for  he  figures  most  frequently  in  Danish 
legends.  In  Denmark  too  are  BalderabrOnd  where  he 
quenched  the  thirst  of  warriors  by  making  water  spring 
from  the  ground,  and  Baldrshoje  where  he  Is  burled. 
Balder  Is  said  to  have  been  wounded  in  a  fierce  struggle 
with  Hotherus,  son  of  a  Swedish  king,  the  two  antagonists 
being  rivals  for  the  love  of  Nanna,  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  the  Norwegian  king  Gevanis.  Balder  couW 
only  be  wounded  by  Miming's  sword,  of  which  Hotherus 
had  contrived  to  obtain  possession.  There  are  variations 
of  the  legend.  According  to  anotlier  account,  he  was 
killed  with  mistletoe.  All  things  had  been  put  under  oath 
not  to  harm  "him.  except  the  mistletoe,  which  had  been 
overlooked.  In  Nor«e  mythol<^y  Balder  has  become  more 
human;  he  is  "  the  beaming  hero,  l)elovcHl  of  all  "  (C.  de 
T^  Saussaye).  Scenes  from  the  legend  of  Balder  seem 
to  have  been  depicted  on  the  two  golden  horns,  dating 
from  the  fifth  or  beginning  of  the  sixth  centurj'.  found 
in  Southern  Jutland  in  1(539  and  17.34.  There  is  aL90 
reference  to  the  legend  In  a  magic  formula  (perhaps  of 
the  eighth  centurv)  found  at  Merseburg  in  1841.  See  P. 
D.  Chantepie  de  La  Saussaye.  Rel.  of  the  Teutons.  1902. 

BALKTSHEN.  Tlie  t)oy  Krishna,  one  of  the  names  of 
the  Hindu  god  Krishna. 

B.MvMARCODES.  A  shrine  of  the  Punic  or  Phoenician 
god  Baal  Marcod.  "  the  lord  of  dances,"  has  been  found 
not  far  from  Berytus.  In  Inscriptions  of  the  Roman 
age  this  pod  is  called  Balmarcodee.  His  worship  was 
introduced  into  Svria  bv  the  Phoenicians. 

BALMTK.  A  «ilnt  (also  known  as  Bftlnek)  worshipped 
by  the  Mehtars,  the  caste  of  sweepers  and  scavengers  in 
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India.  According  to  R.  V.  Ruasel  and  B.  B.  Hira  Lftl, 
he  is  really  the  huntsman  Valmiki,  the  reputtd  author  of 
the  Bftmayana,  who  in  turn  was  originally  a  hunter  called 
Ratnakftr. 

BALOR.  A  deity  with  an  evil  eye,  one  of  the  gods  of 
the  Iriah  Olte  of  the  Fomorian  cult. 

BAMACHARI.  A  sub-division  of  the  Hindu  sect 
known  as  Saktas  (q.v.).  The  Bamachari  are  left-handed 
Saktas,  i.e.,  worshippers  of  Sakti,  the  female  force  in 
Nature,  personified  as  a  goddess.  They  are  so  called  as 
distlnguleihed  from  the  right-handed  Saktas  and  the 
extreme  Saktas.      See  J.  C.  Oman,  B.T.M.I. 

BAMBINO.  An  Italian  word,  meaning  literally 
"  babe."  The  term  is  used  in  art  of  the  swaddled  figure 
of  the  infant  Jesus.  The  figure,  carved  in  wood.  In  the 
church  of  the  Ara  Cceli  at  Rome  (Santissimo  Bambino) 
is  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  miraculously  healing 
the  sick. 

BAMPTON  LECrrURBS.  A  Church  of  England  course 
of  Lectures  on  Divinity  delivered  at  Oxford,  and  named 
after  their  founder,  the  Rev.  John  Bampfcoo.  Bampton 
was  a  Prebendary  of  Salisbury  Cathedral.  He  died  In 
1751,  leaving  a  legacy  of  £120  per  annum  for  the  endow- 
ment of  eight  lectures.  The  lectures  are  delivered  as 
sermons  at  Great  St.  Mary's,  and  are  afterwards 
published.  The  object  of  the  lectures  is  "  to  confirm  and 
establish  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  confute  all  heretics 
and  schismatics,  upon  the  divine  authority  of  the  holy 
Scriptures.  ui>on  the  authority  of  the  writings  of  the 
primitive  Fathere  as  to  the  faith  and  practice  of  the 
primitive  Church,  upon  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  upon  the  divinity  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  upon  the  articles  of  the  Christian  Faith  as  com- 
prehended In  the  Apostles'  and  Nlcene  Creeds." 

BAN.  In  the  Old  Testament  we  often  read  of  things  or 
persons  being  put  under  a  ban,  that  Is  to  say,  being 
devoted  to  Jehovah  by  destruction.  The  term  use  (hrm, 
Greek  iva$€fia;  Authorised  Verelon  "accursed  thing"; 
Revised  Version  "devoted  thing")  Is  derived  from  a 
<X)mmon  Semitic  root.  It  is  the  root  from  which  harem 
(a  place  consecrated  or  set  apart)  comes.  Amongst  the 
tilings  devoted  to  Jehovah  were :  idols  (Deuteronomy  vll. 
25),  Canaanite  cities  (Dent.  ix.  16-18),  enemies  (I.  Samuel 
XV. ;  cp.  the  Moablte  Stone  1.  16  /.),  property  (MIcah  iv. 
13),  and  guilty  persons  (Joefliua  vil.).  Sometimes  the 
devoted  thing  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  free-will 
offering  or  sacrifice  to  J^ovah.  Leviticus  xxvii.  28  says 
that  "no  devoted  thing,  that  a  man  shall  dev<^  unto 
the  Lord  of  all  that  he  hath,  whether  of  man  or  beast, 
or  of  the  field  of  his  possession,  shall  be  sold  or  redeemed ; 
every  devoted  thing  is  most  holy  unto  the  Lord.  None 
devoted,  which  shall  be  devoted  of  men.  shall  be  ran- 
>*omed;  he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death."  Apparently 
the  Idea  in  such  cases  was  to  purchase  by  a  vow  the 
friendly  aid  of  the  deity.      See  Encycl.  Bibl. 

BANA.  A  term  used  In  Slnj^ialese  Buddhism.  Bana 
is  a  recitation  which,  even  though  the  hearer  does  not 
understand  the  words,  is  supposed  to  act  as  a  charm, 
averting  illnesses  and  exorcising  evil  spirits.  In  con- 
nection with  its  use  there  Is  a  custom  called  pirit  (Pftli 
pdritta).  Ijaymen  are  accustomed  to  hire  monks  to  read 
bana  day  and  night  without  Interruption.  The  ceremony 
u.sually  lasts  seven  days,  and  is  performed  in  the 
preaching-hall  of  a  monastery  or  in  some  other  suitable 
building.  "  The  monks  relieve  one  another  In  such  a 
way  that  no  smallest  pause  occmrs  to  break  the  charm. 
A  Buddhist  relic  lies  on  the  platform  where  the  monk  is 
reciting,  and  a  sacred  cord  encircles  the  whole  building, 
beginning  at  the  place  of  recitation  and  leading  back  to  It 
again,  so  that  by  Its  means  the  working  of  the  incanta- 
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of  lav  sh  expenditure.      inus  lae  *Yi.„'ia  ••      «#.<»  H 
^rlne  la  perverted  Into  a  magic  formuU.        See  u. 

^bIZtSVAD.      An    Arabic    P«m    In    pralee    of 

"^^bT^Y  Sll"  A^'^ltne  given  to  Puritans  in  the 

"?rND  S^H*oiri"'na"me"SV^n  (1855)  to  children's 

f^SlsrThe'''natr?srtn?rT^^^^^^^ 

o"Si3?    oSj  of  thechlef  leaders  In  the  movement  was 

^^iTorA'delfled  man.  the   principal  deity   of  the 
Ktairlas  a  primitive  Kolarlan  tribe  in  India. 
^bISdaNA     An  annual  festival,  Pfjl'^  ■f^'J,,'*  7^; 

fts^ltles  ^nasteriee,  churches,  chapels,  abbeys. 
S^ieti^  were  fonaed  (bande  noire)  for  the  Pun>08*^^^' 
^,!SnrSeS    pulling  them  down,  and   eelhng    the 

°^1nDS    clerical,    a  kind  of  neckcloth  or  wUar 
fomerS^'wS^  by  clergymen       ^h^  are  mentloned^s 
t^T\v  aa  1506  aa  part  of  the  dress  of  the  tingiisn  ciejgy 
wh ich  ™Wn  out  of  door«.       They   consist   of  two 
Sri^  oHnen  which  hang  like  a  necktie.      Bairl^re  in 
Engtond  «tm   wear   something  similar.  ^^  ^^radnat^  at 
*hl    TTniversltlee   used   to  have   them,   and  scholars   at 
Ariz's  HS>iS  a^Winche«ter  School  still  have  them^ 
TrJX^^^of  England  they  have  survived  as  part 
o?  SI  c^SS  Siurt  dress.       In  France  and  ^rmany 
th*»v  are  still  worn.     Their  origin  has  been  found  In  the 
iSSd^lC  generally  worn  in  the  Tudor  i^^  or  m 
the  ecclesiatical  vestment   known   as  ^]!,l^^f?ij'^'''-^- 
See  G   S  Tyack.  Historic  Dress  of  the  Clergy.  \m. 

BANGOR  USE  OF.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Church 
in  Britain  vkriou«  places  had  ^^-^r^^^^o'J^'Z'i  ^^^ 
ientlBK  somewhat  different  modes  of  celebrating  Ma«^ 
^es^  wSTcalled  "  Uses."  and  Bangor  was  one  of  the 
ptaicea  which  had  a  use  of  Ita  own. 

BANGORIAN  CONTROVERSY.  A  controversy  In  the 
ChurSi  of  England  (1717-1720)  caused  by  a  sermon 
DreiSd  by  Dr.  B.  Hoadly  (1676-1761),  Bishop  of  Bangor 
b^re  King  George  I.  on  the  text.  "  My  kingdom  a  not 
of  this  world."  In  this  sermon,  which  was  publiahed 
ll  S^ya7?Slue8t.  the  Bishop  laid  stress  on  the  fact  t^t 
Se  KlidoS  of  God  waa  spiritual  and  not  temporal.  Dr 
H^dirwaa  censured  by  Convocation  for  denying  the 
TO^l  supremacy  In  ecclesiastical  matters  and  for  trying 
Tsu^Jvert^S?  discipline  and  government  of  the  Churchy 
The  King,  however,  prorogued  Conv-^cation  (1717).  A 
great  many  pamphlets  were  written  on  one  side  or  the 
other.      See  J.  H.  Blunt. 

RANJXR\S  An  Indian  caste  of  carriers  and  drivers 
of  pack-bullocks,  also  known  as  Wanjaris  I^bhanas^or 
Mnkeris  Their  favourite  deities  are  BanjSri  Devi, 
whose  shrine  in  the  forest  Is  often  a  heap  of  stones; 
Miihu  BhGkla,  who  was  originally  a  freebooter;  and  Siva 
Bhaia.  the  great  brother  to  all  women,  who  was  wooed 
Si  vaii  by  Marl  Mata.  the  goddess  of  cholera.     The  Ban- 
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jaras  worship  also  their  pack-oattle.  praetl^  ^^^.f^n' 
And  are  said  to  offer  huojan  sacrifices.     See  R.  V.  Ru8»eii. 
BANNERS      In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  banners 
aret^  in  proc^lpns  and  services^     ^^'^l',rsSlZr 
they  are  hung  round  or  near  the  altar.         As  ^ne  soiaier 
In  battle  k>oks  to  the  colours  of  his  '^^'^/"^•..^"^  ^^^^^ 
they  float  atoft.  knows  that  the  day  may  JJIU  be  won 
and  18  animated  to  do  valiantly   so  s^o^^^  Christ 'ana.  as 
the  Church  by  her  sanction  of  banners  reminds  us    fix 
their  W^ on  that  Cross  of  Christ  which  is  the  standard 
of  th^r  warfare,   and  be   continually  animated    by  the 
thought  to  fresh  courage  "  (Addis  and  ^rnoW). 

BANNS  A  solemn  proclamation  of  intended  marriage 
made  in  ChrtetSn  churches  or  in  licensed  public  chat^ls. 
Se  proclamation  Is  now  ordered  by  Act  of  Parliament^ 
In  1215  It  had  been  made  a  general  eccle8ia8t_i(»l  law  by 
the   Fourth  Lateran  Council.        See   Prot.   Diet.,    Cath. 

BANSHEE     The  banshee  Is  a   female  sprite  or  fairy 
in  Irish  folklore.       Originally  every  family  fo^ld  s^m 
to  have  possessed  a  l>anshee  of  its  ^^n  /hat  is  to  sar. 
••  the  sDirIt  of  one  of  its  ancestors  who  alwajs  appearea 
to  announce  by  Its  weird  warning  the  approaching  decease 
of  any  memlir  of  the  family  "   (W.   G.   Wood-Mart  in) . 
but  she  came  to  be  Identified   with   one  of  the  ancient 
goddesses  and  to  be  associated  particularly  with  arlsto- 
?ratlc1^1lies.      Often,  too.  she  Is  the  ghost  of  someone 
wSo  has  suffered  violence  at  the  hands  of  a  Progenitor 
of  the  family.      W.  G.  Wood-Martin  loints  out  that  the 
banshee   resembles  the   guanlian    angel  or   "f'nt  of  U»e 
Christian.       She  warned  mortals  of  impending  <^anger, 
and    pointed   out  to  them  the  right  line  of  conduct   to 
nursuV      The  moan  of  the  wind  In  crevices  of  the  rocks 
before  a  storm  was  supix>sed  to  be  the  wall  of  the  hanshee^ 
and   other    strange    noises    (^^i^- J.^    old   houses)    were 
explained  in  the  same  way.      See  W.  Q- Wood-Martin^ 

BAPHOMET.  A  name  assocated  with  the  Templars. 
It  has  been  explained  as  a  cabalistic  formation,  an  abbre- 
viation, written  backwards,  of  "  templl  omnium  hommum 
pads  abbas."  which  means  '*  abbot  (or  father  of  the 
temple  of  peace  of  all  men."  An  earlier  exptanatlon. 
however.  Is  that  the  word  is  a  corruption  of  Mahomet, 
and  that  the  Templars  venerated  the  prophet.  What- 
ever Baphomet  was,  it  seems  to  have  been  repreeented 
or  symbolized  by  a  small  two-headed  human  figure. 

BAPTISM,    CHRISTIAN.    A    word    formed    from    a 
Greek  root   meaning   "to  dip."  and   used  as  a  special 
designation  of  one  of  the  rites  of  the  Christian  Church. 
The  practice  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  Jews, 
who  removed  ceremonial  uncleanness  by  bathing  the  body 
in  water  and  required  Gentiles  to  be  baptised  on  becoming 
Jewish  proselytes.      But  the  rite.  It  Is  claimed,  assumed 
a  new  significance.    Whereas  Jewish  baptism  was  thought 
of  only  as  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  ceremonial  unclean- 
ness  Christian  baptism  was  regarded  as  "  a  baptism  or 
repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins."       Jesus  allowed 
hi^elf  to  be  baptised  by  John  the  Baptist.      He  did  not 
himself  baptise,   however,    and   it    has   been  questioned 
whether  he  himself  instituted  the  rite.     True,  he  is  repre- 
sented as  having  done  so.      In  Matthew  xxviil.  19.  he  is 
represented  as  saying  to  his  disciples  when  he  appeared 
to  them  after  his  cruoiflxlon  :    "Go  ye.  therefore,  and 
make  disciples  of  all  the  nations,  baptizing  them  into  the 
name  of   the   Father  and  of  the   Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  "      In  Mark  xvl.  16  we  are  told  that  he  said  :      He 
that  belleveth  and  Is  baptized  shall  be  saved :  but  he  that 
difibelieveth  shall  be  damned."    But  there  la  evldeiice  that 
the  passage  in  Matthew's  Gospel  has  been  edited,  and  tiie 
passage  in  Mark's  Gospel  belongs  to  the  last  twelve  verses 
which  are  widely  recognised  now  to  be  a  later  addition. 
At  any  rate,  the  Christian  community  adopted  the  rite  at 
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an  early  date.       When  Peter  appealed  to  the  mult:ltude 
on  the  day  of   Pentecost,  saying,    "  Repent  ye,  and  be 
baptized,  each  one  of  you.   in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
for  the  remission  of  your  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the 
gift   of    the    Holy    Spirit  "    {Acts    ii.    38).   about    three 
thouiMud  persons  are  aald  to  have  been  baptized.       We 
need  not   suppose  that  people  were   required   always  to 
Immerse  themselves.      The  pouring  of  water  on  the  head 
would  no  doubt  often  suffice.       The  Greek  word  for  "  to 
baptize  "   (Boa^ri^wv)  could  be  used  In  a  wide  sense.     It 
sometimes  meant  simply  "  to  wash  "    (cp.   Luke  xJ.  38; 
Mark  vii.  4;  Hebrews  Ix.  10).      Persons  were  baptized  at 
first  "  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  "  (Acts  ij.  38,  x.  48) 
or  "  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  "  (Acts  vlll.  16,  xlx.  5). 
Afterwards,  with  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  they  were  baptized  "  in  the  name  of  the  Father 
and  of   the    Son   and  of  the   Holy   Ghost  "    (cp.  Justin 
Martyr,  Apol.  1.  61).       In  Colossians  11.   11  /.   St.  Paul 
seems  to  compare  baptism  with  circumcision.  Since  Jewish 
boys  were  circumcised  on  the  eighth  day  after  birth,  this 
seems  to  suggest  that  Infants  were  baptised  in  the  early 
Christian    community     (cp.    the    references   to    "  house- 
holds "    in    Acts   xvi.    15,    31-33,    I.    Corinthians    i.    16). 
Towards  the  end  of  the  second  century  we  hear  almost 
everywhere   of    "  Catechumens."       This  was  the  name 
given  to  adult    converts   who  were  being  prepared    for 
baptism.       The  rite  of  initiation  from  the  time  of  the 
ai)08tle«    "  included    two   principal  parts :   the  bath,    or 
baptism  with  water,  and  the  laying  on  of  hands.      The 
first  rite  conveyed  the  special  gift  of  remission  of  sin;  It 
was  the  symbol  of  the  purification  of  the  soul,  by  con- 
version and  grafting  into  Jesus;  the  second  rite  carried 
with  it  sanctiflcatlon  by  the  descent  of  tJie  Holy  Ghost 
upon  the  soul  of  the  neophyte.      As  time  went  on,  other 
ceremonies  were  Introduced.      Tertulllan  speaks  not  only 
of  baptism  and  the  laying  on  of  hands,  but  also  mentions 
unction,  the  consignation  or  imposition  of  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  lastly,  a  mixture  of  milk  and  honey  given  the 
newly  initiated  to  drink.      And  as  he  adds  that  all  these 
ceremonies  were  practised  by  the  Marcionltes,  they  must 
date  back  at  least  to  the  first  half  of  the  second  century  " 
(Louis  Duchesne).      At  baptism  the  catechumens  "  were 
required  to  renounce  publicly,  before  the  whole  Christian 
assembly,  Satan,  his  pomps,  and  his  works,  which  meant, 
in  fact,  paganism.  Its  worship  and  its  lax  morality.    Then 
they  declared  their  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  In  token 
thereof  they  recited  a  profession  of  faith."      This  pro- 
fession of  faith  was  a  form  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.      The 
ancient  ceremonial    Is   largely    retained    in   the   Roman 
Catholic  Church.       "  The  priest  meets  the  child  at  the 
door  of  the  church;  drives  the  devil  from  him;  breathes 
thrice  upon  his  feice,   to  signify  the  new   spiritual  life 
which  Is  to  be  breathed  Into  his  soul:  puts  salt  Into  his 
mouth,  as  a  sign  that  he  is  to  be  freed  from  the  corruption 
of  sin;  signs  him  on  the  forehead  and  breast  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  and  leads  him  into  the  temple  of  God. 
The  recipient  then,  through  his  sponsors,  professes  his 
faith  by  reciting  the  Creed  and  the  Our  Father.      Then 
the   priest   exorcises    the   child;    anoints    his   ears   and 
nostrils  with  spittle — after  our  Lord's  example,  who  thus 
cured   the  deaf  and  dumb  man — and  asks  him   in  three 
separate  interrogations  whether  he  renounces  Satan,  all 
his  works,   and  all  his  pomps.       He  next  anoints  him 
with  the  oil  of  catechumens  on  the  breast  and  between 
the  shoulders.     The  ancient  athletes  were  anointed  before 
their  contests  In  the  arena,  and   in  the  same  way  the 
young  Christian  is  prepared  for  the  '  good  fight  '  which 
lies  before  him.      The  prie^  pours  water  three  times  on 
his  head,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  at  the  same  time  pro- 
nouncing the  words  *  I  baptis<^  thee.'  etc.     After  baptism, 
chrism  is  put  on  the  top  of  his  head,  to  erignify  his  union 
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with  Christ,  the  head  of  his  Church ;  he  receives  a  white 
garment,  and  a  burning  light  In  his  hands,  symbols  of 
innocence  and  of  the  light  of  faith  and  charity  "  (Addis 
and  Arnold).  In  the  Church  of  England  there  are  three 
forms  of  Service :  one  for  the  public  baptism  of  infonts, 
a  second  for  the  private  baptism  of  children  In  houses, 
and  a  third  for  the  baptism  of  those  of  riper  years.  In 
the  public  baptism  of  infSants,  the  priest  requests  the 
sponsors  to  name  the  child,  "  and  then  naming  it  after 
them  (if  they  shall  certify  him  that  the  child  may  well 
endure  it)  he  shall  dip  it  in  the  water  discreetly  and 
warily,  saying  "  the  formula  of  baptism,  "  But  If  they 
certify  that  the  child  is  weak,  it  shall  suffice  to  pour  water 
upon  it,"  In  practice,  whether  a  child  is  weak  or  not, 
the  latter  method  Is  now  generally  followed.  After  this 
"  the  priest  shall  make  a  cross  upon  the  child's  fore- 
head "  saying  :  '*  We  receive  this  child  Into  the  congrega- 
tion of  Christ's  flock,  and  do  sign  him  with  the  sign  of 
tJie  cross,"  etc.  In  the  baptism  of  those  of  riper  years, 
the  priest  requests  the  godfather  and  godmother  to  name 
the  person  to  be  baptised,  "  and  then  shall  dip  him  in 
the  water,  or  pour  water  upon  him."  The  controversies 
about  baptism  which  have  arisen  from  time  to  time  are 
dealt  with  under  separate  headings.  Cp.  ABLUTIONS. 
See  Encucl.  Bibl;  Cath.  Diet.;  Prot.  Diet.;  Louis 
Duchesne,  Hist.;  Chambere'  Encyol. 

BAPTISM  OF  BLOOD.  A  baptism  of  blood  seems  to 
have  figured  In  the  worship  of  Attis  (q.v.).  The  wor- 
shipper stood  in  a  pit  wlille  the  blood  of  a  bull  which  had 
been  stabbed  to  death  poured  through  a  grating  above 
has  head.  In  this  baptism  he  was  bom  again  to  eternal 
life,  and  for  a  time  he  was  dieted  as  a  new-bom  child. 
The  ancient  Greeks  purged  a  manslayer  by  smearing  him 
with  pig's  blood,  the  idea  perhaps  being  that  the  blood  is 
accepted  by  the  offended  spirit  "  as  a  substitute  for  the 
blood  of  the  gUiilty  person  "  (J.  G.  Frazer,  Adonis  Attis 
Osiris,  1906).  Sometimes  a  child  receives  a  baptism  of 
blood  (e.g.,  among  the  Gipsies  of  northern  Hungary),  the 
object  being  "  to  unite  the  child  in  the  closest  bond  with 
the  person  whose  blood  Is  shed."  See  further  E.  S.  Hart- 
land,  Perseus,  1894-1896. 

BAPTISTERY.  The  name  of  a  place  or  building 
specially  set  apart  for  the  performance  of  Christian  bap- 
tism. In  ancient  times  it  was  a  separate  building  attached 
to  Cathedral  churches.  The  baptistery  was  circular  or 
polygonal  with  a  bath  in  the  middle,  which  in  the  West 
was  called  "  piscina."  There  Is  a  specimen  at  Ravenna  in 
Italy  belonging  to  about  A.D.  430.  The  baptistery  is  now 
only  a  name  for  part  of  a  church.  "  According  to  the 
Roman  Rituale,  it  should  be  railed  off.  It  should  have  a 
gate  fastened  by  a  lock,  and  be  adorned.  If  possible,  with 
a  picture  of  Christ's  baptism  by  St.  John  "  (Addis  and 
Arnold).  See  W.  R.  W.  Stephens,  Common  Prayer,  1901. 
BAPTISTS.  A  large  body  of  Christians  who  object  to 
infant  baptism,  and  claim  that,  in  the  light  of  Scripture 
and  of  the  original  Greek  term  (baptizein).  baptism  is 
efficacious  only  when  persona  are  baptized  by  Immersion 
at  an  age  at  which  they  are  able  fully  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  rite.  Baptism  is  a  new  birth  ("  Except 
a  man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God  ") 
of  which  the  recipient  must  be  fully  conscious,  having 
been  taught  the  truths  of  Christianity.  Appeal  is  made 
to  Romans  v1.  4 :  "We  were  buried  therefore  with  him 
through  baptism  into  death,  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised 
from  the  dead  through  the  glory  of  the  Father,  so  wa  also 
might  walk  in  newness  of  life  ";  and  Colossians  II.  12: 
"having  been  buried  with  him  in  baptism,  wherein  ye 
were  also  raised  with  him  through  faith  In  the  working 
of  God,  who  raised  him  from  the  dead."  The  Baptists 
do  not  care  to  be  identified  with  the  Anabaptists  of  tlie 
sixteenth  century,  whose  principles  were  certainly  in  some 
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r^^s  very  different       ^^Z^^  ^o"f  thefr 
of  apostolic  succe«ionl^OTthe^P«c«oe^^»Qm^       ^^^ 

Breecia  and  Henry  of  ^,^"^®Xd  ofBaDtist  Church 
many  followers  and  o^Pjnleed  a  kind  of  «gP^f  ^^^^,^^^^8 
at  Tonk>n«e  in  the  south  o'J^^°^^„,       ComlnK  do^ 

nart  of  the  seTenteenth  century.  *  .™P,.„^"7rinT 
SS  indeed  to  J*- ,t,^.f  !?tie«°we«  «m Wy   mptSJ 

the  corresponding  oP""'""   Jf^'^fJXr  vMre  prevloue 

^^^^e'l'nd  h  sVcc^"  4e"^  to  have  J^  the  fonndej^ 
T^  denominations.      Henry  J^c«*a5«- 024)  1««^^ 

irif7  w«i«  nastor.  existed  in  iofi»      (sseaus  auu  -"'«"^ 

fn^  rmfched  Friars.    In  the  same  year  Roger  William« 

Elizabeth,   the  BaptiBt^  were   ^^'^I'^ZZ^tA^^^^l 
enough  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  a^thoriMee  ana  jo 
ImfrS  oersecution.      Since  the  reign  of  William  111-,  i^^ 
wh?ch  ?^eT?bUiBed  a  full  measure  of  reUgoua Jihe^'^J^ 
their  nrogress  has  been  unchecked.     In  1^8  "^^^^-iq^  in 
454  (¥«  m^bers  of  the  Baptist  Union  (formed  In  1813)  In 
St'Triulh^S?  and  in  the  United  State«  the  members 
num^red  over  fi.OOO.OOO.       The  Baptists,  have  excellent 
rnn^eTand  send  their  missionaries  to  India.   Ciylon 
cSiS^TpaS^m^  ?he  west  Indies,  Africa.  Brittany,  and 
Itel^     Their  church-government  is  congregat^ona^.    T^e 
Sv    has    a     number    of    eub-divisions.      There    are . 
^i^ial^aptists  or  Arminian  Baptists  (American  Free- 
wflTBapttis)  who  believe  that  Christ  died  to  ^ve   all 
^n;^nd'^  Particular  Baptists  who  believe  that^he  d^ 
to  save  onlv  an  elect  number  of  persons.       inere  are 
ilsoF^will  Baptists,  Old  School  Baptists  Six-Princ  pie 
R^tis^  Seventh-day    Baptists.     Se-Baptists.     Scottish 
SplisS  Takers,  C^mpbellite.,  --^^HanJJhell^Bapt^stS; 
See  John  Hunt:   J.    H.   Blunt:   Prot.    Dtct.,    Chambers 

"^  bTrAiTHA:''a  name  given  to  additjons  to  the  J^^^^ 
Mishnah  (Q.V.).  The  term  m^a^s  literally  ^^^ernaL 
and  its  use  corresponds  to  some  extent  to  that  or  tne 
Lm"  apocrypha."  The  Baralthas  are  Tannaite  tradi^ 
S  (^ANNAIM)  which  havenot  been  incor^rated 
in  the  Mishnah.     See  W.  O.  E.  Oeeterley  and  G.  H.  Box. 
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BARASHNOM  OF  NINE  NIGHTS.  A  Pardee  ceremony 
of  purification,  practised  mostly  ^y  P^lt*t«  «nd  laHtlng 
nine  nights.  The  ceremony  is  described  in  the  Vejodldad 
(Fargard  Ix.).  "  The  person  who  has  to  undergo  t^ 
ceremony  must  drink  the  urine  of  a  cow  sit  on  stones 
within  the  compass  of  certain  magic  circles  and  while 
moving  from  one  heap  of  stones  to  anther  he  muM  rub 
his  body  with  cow's  urine,  then  with  sand,  and  last ly 
wash  it  with  water.  This  custom  ^ae  descended  from 
the  most  ancient  times,  when  a  Purify^and  healing 
influence  was  ascribed  to  the  urine  proceeding  /ro"  so 
sacred  an  animal  as  the  cow  was  to  the  ancient  Aryans 

(Haug).      See  Martin  Haug.  , 

B\RBEL10TES.  The  Gnostic  sect  in  Iberia  referred 
to  by  Irenaeus,  Augustine,  and  Epiphanius.  It  was 
named  after  Barbelos  or  Barbek).  a  name  which  was 
perhaps  framed  out  of  two  Hebrew  words.  ?)ar  baalah, 
"  son  of  the  Lady,"  or  bar  baal,  "  son  of  the  Lord.  The 
Barbellotes  claimed  that  Barbelo  was  the  son  of  the 
Father  by  a  mother  named  Jaldabeoth  or  Sabaoth  From 
him  came  Light  who  wa«  anointed  by  the  Father  and 
became  Christ.  The  sect  received  the  name  Borborlans 
?^The  Greek  word  borboros,  "  filth  "  or  "mud,"  pi^ 
bably  on  account  of  some  of  their  secret  practices.       »ee 

^  B^VRCELONA.  TREATY  OF.  A  treaty  made  between 
Charles  V.  and  Pope  Clement  VII.  in  1529.  Th^  Emperor 
consented  to  receive  his  crown  from  the  Poi)e  s  hands  at 
Rome,  and  undertook  as  far  as  possible  to  prevent  tHe 
reformed  religion  from  spreading.  _^_„„^    /a  t> 

BARDESANISTS.  The  followers  of  Bardesanes  (A.L>. 
154-222)  a  Syrian,  who  was  bom  at  Edeasa  in  Mesopo- 
tamia. It  has  been  thought  that  ^^  was  the  tutor  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria.  He  wa.s  the  V„last  of  the 
Gnostics."  but  developed  a  system  of  his  own.  He  triea 
to  explain  the  origin  of  erll  by  assuming  two  supreme 
principles,  the  on?  good,  the  other  evil,  which  are  co- 
S^ual  He  asserted  that  the  body  of  Christ  wa.s  not  Peal. 
but  celestial,  and  he  would  not  accept  the  doctrine  of  the 
r^su^lon  of  the  body.  He  wrote  many  hymns  which 
proved  a  successful  means  of  spreading  his  teaching.  See 
A.  Hilgenfeld.  Bardesanes,  18(14.  ^,^i„^ 

BAREFOOTED  FRIARS.  There  has  been  no  distinct 
order  of  friars  who  have  made  it  a  practice  to  go  bare- 
foot but  a  certain  number  of  mendicant  friars  belonging 
[^various  ordera    (e.g.,   Carmelites.   Franciscans)  have 

^R\RLA\MITES.  The  followers  of  Barlaam.  a  Cala- 
bria n  a  bbi>t  He  was  an  oprK>nent  of  the  Hesychasts. 
myotics  among  the  monks  of  Mount  Ath<«.  who 
believed  that  bv  bringing  the  body  into  a  state  of  perfect 
repS^  and  fixing  their  gaze  steadily  on  their  own  navels^ 
fS^^ere  able  to  cultivate  the  "  inner  light/'  Bfrlaam 
called  them  •' omphalopsj-chl."  and  a<^"«^  J^^™.  ,^^ 
S  i^ing  in  two  Gods,  a  God  invisible,  and  a  God  y^*^!*-^ 
A  Council  held  at  Constantinople  A.D.  1340  supported  the 
Hesvchasts  and  condemned  Barlaam.  ^      _    ,j 

bIr-MITZVAH.  Literally  "Son  of  the  Command- 
ment." a  Jewish  designation  given  to  a  boy  when  he 
K'aches  his  religious  maturity,  i.e..  when  he  Is  thirteen 
^ara^f  age^  Fmm  this  time  he  has  to  observe  the 
whok'  I^w  The  occasion  Is  mark^Kl  by  a  special  cere- 
mony in  the  Svnaaogiie  at  which  the  boy  is  called  ur»on 
S»Tad  aloud  or  chant  a  portion  of  the  Law.  and  by  a 
fest^al  in  the  home.      See  W.  O.  B.  Oesterley  and  O.  H. 

%^ARNABAS.       EPISTLE      OF.        See      APOSTOLIC 

^BARNABITES.  The  popular  deslgimUon  of  the 
"  Reeular  Clerks  of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Paul.  They 
ai^^lled   Bamablte«  because  in  the  sixteenth  century 
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they  preached  In  a  church  of  St.  Barnabas  in  Milan.  The 
order  was  founded  by  St.  Antonio  Maria  Zaccaria  (in 
particular),  Bartolommeo  Ferrari,  and  Giacomo  Antonio 
Morigena,  and  the  foundation  was  sanctioned  by  Clement 
VII.  in  1533.  In  1579  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  Archbishop 
of  Milan,  examined  their  constitutions,  and  finally 
approved  and  confirmed  them.  The  Bamabites  are  a 
body  of  secular  clergy  who  live  in  the  world  but  devote 
their  lives  to  the  work  of  caring  for  the  sick.  Instructing 
the  young,  preaching  repentance,  and  sanctifying  them- 
selves. "  Besides  the  three  usual  vows  they  take  a 
fourth,  never  to  seek  any  office  or  ecclesiastical  dignity, 
and  to  accept  no  post  outside  of  their  order  without  the 
permission  of  the  Poi>e.  The  habit  is  merely  the  black 
soutane  worn  by  secular  priests  in  Lombardy  at  the  time 
of  their  foundation  "  (Addis  and  Arnold).  They  have 
now  about  twenty  colleges  in  Italy.  Austria,  and  France, 
their  chief  establishment  being  at  Rome,  where  their 
General  resides. 

BARROWISTS.  The  followers  of  Henry  Barrow  (d. 
1593).      See  BROWNISTS. 

BARSANIANS.  An  offshoot  of  the  Acepball  (q.v.)  in 
the  second  half  of  the  fifth  century  A.D.  They  are  said 
to  have  been  followers  of  Barsanius.  and  have  been 
identified  with  the  Semidalltes. 

BARSANUPHITES.  An  offshoot  of  the  Acephali  (q.v.) 
at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  A.D.  They  took  their 
name  from  one  Barsanuphius. 

BARSOM.  In  the  Old  Te^rtament  there  Is  a  reference 
(Ezeklel  vili.  10,  17)  to  a  practice  of  holding  twigs  towards 
the  face  in  worship.  The  prophet  reproves  some  of  the 
Jews  for  doing  this  as  well  as  for  worshipping  the  sun. 
The  Parsees  have  such  a  custom,  and  the  bundle  of  twigs 
which  they  use  Is  called  Barsom.  In  Yasna  Ivii.  of  the 
Zend-avesta  the  angel  Sraosha  (Srosh)  is  worshipped  as 
•'  he  who  of  Ahuramazda's  creatures  first  worshipped 
Ahuramazda  bv  means  of  arranging  the  sacred  twigs 
(Barsom)  "  and  as  "  he  who  first  arranged  the  bundle  of 
sacred  twigs  (liarsom),  that  with  three,  that  with  five, 
tJiat  with  seven,  and  that  with  nine  stalks,  those  which 
were  as  long  as  to  go  up  to  the  knees,  and  those  which 
went  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  breast  (he  arranged 
them)  to  worahip.  to  praise,  to  satisfy,  and  to  extol  the 
archangels."  In  one  form  of  the  ceremony  with  this 
bundle  of  sacred  twigs,  the  twigs  had  to  be  arranged  in 
a  certain  prescribed  order  while  portions  of  a  sacred  book 
were  being  chanted.  Th.ln  metal  wires  are  now  generally 
used  ln.stead  of  twigs.      See  Martin  Haug. 

BARTHOLOMEW,  MASSACRE  OF  ST  The  name 
given  to  the  well-known  massacre  of  the  Huguenots, 
because  It  took  place  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day.  the  24th 
of  August.  Catharine  de  Medici,  regent  of  France, 
planned  that  the  Huguenots  In  Paris  should  be  fallen 
upon  and  slaughtered  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  1572. 
The  signal  was  given  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell  in  the  tower 
of  the  roval  palace,  and  it  Is  calculated  that  the  number 
of  persons  who  were  killed  exceeded  4.000.  The  provinces 
followed  the  example  of  Paris,  continuing  the  slaughter 
for  some  weeks. 

BARFLI.  A  branch  of  the  Albanen.ses  in  the  twelfth 
century  A.D.  They  maintained  that  Christ  took  a 
celeatlal  kind  of  body  and  was  not  truly  incarnate. 

BASILIANS.  A  monastic  order  founded  by  St.  Basil 
(d.  379).  Bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia.  His  mother 
Emelia  and  his  sister  Macrlna  had  already  founded 
monasteries  in  a  desert  region  of  Pontus  when  Basil,  on 
hlH  return  from  a  visit  to  monasteries  in  Egypt.  Palestine 
and  Mesopotamia,  established  a  monastic  order  of  his 
own.  Of  his  two  rules,  the  Great  and  the  Little,  the 
Great  comprised  fifty-five  articles,  the  Little  three 
hundred  and  Uiirteen.     These  monastic  rules  now  prevail 
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in  the  Greek  Church.  St.  Benedict  himself  seems  to 
have  taken  hints  from  them.  The  Basilians  have 
flourished  In  Southern  Italy,  Spain,  Russia,  Austrian 
Poland  and  Hungary.  There  Is  now  a  Baslllan  establish- 
ment at  Plymouth,  the  College  of  St.  Mary  Immaculate. 
In  Austrian  Poland  and  Hungary  these  monks  are  called 
Ruthenians.      See  Cath.  Did. 

BASILICA.  A  name  applied  to  Christian  churches 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  In  Rome 
before  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Christians  seem  to 
have  used  as  places  of  worahip  the  private  basilicas  of 
Roman  palaces  and  sepulchral  buildings  (sometimes  cata- 
combs). In  the  age  of  Constantine  they  built  basilicas 
of  their  own  with  distinctive  features.  In  Syria  many 
Christian  basilicas  have  been  unearthed  in  recent  yeara, 
dating  from  the  fourth  century.  The  earliest  of  these 
are  not  characterised  by  distinctive  features.  "  It  is 
often  only  by  the  inscriptions  that  certain  basilicas  can 
be  known  as  churches,  since  these  are  made  in  exact 
imitation  of  the  public  buildings  of  the  Romans  of  the 
previous  period  "  (Camden  M.  Cobern).  •*  Between  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries  there  was  some  development 
In  architecture,  so  that  strange  styles  of  capitals  and  a 
new  and  rich  Chri.stlan  symbolism  appear.  In  the  fifth 
century  classic  models  of  ornamentation  are  less  and  less 
used.  The  churches  of  this  era,  Instead  of  the  nine 
arches  on  either  side  of  the  nave  as  in  the  fourth  century, 
now  have  seven  and  sometimes  five  arches,  and  the 
central  nave  becomes  much  wider  and  the  apse  arch  much 
broader,  while  bands  of  chain  and  basket  work  orna- 
ment the  mouldings.  The  churches  are  large  and 
magnificent,  often  having  splendid  baptistries  in  con- 
nection with  them,  and  vast  inns  for  the  accommodation 
of  pilgrims:  they  often  stand  Inside  of  strong  forts,  whose 
towers  occasionally,  as  at  Kasril-Benftt,  rise  to  six 
stories  in  height."  The  sixth  century  "  saw  the  elabora- 
tion and  perfection  of  all  the  architectural  motifs  that 
had  been  initiated  and  developed  in  the  two  centuries 
preceding."  To  this  century  belongs  the  church  of  St. 
Simeon  Stylites  at  Kal'at  Simftn,  described  by  H.  C. 
Butler  as  the  "  most  magnificent  ruin  of  early  Christian 
architecture  in  the  world."  One  church,  dated  A.D 
582,  "  very  nearly  anticipates  by  500  yeare  the  Lombard 
and  French  Romanesque  system,  which  has  vaults  con- 
structed above  the  nave  and  side  aisles."  Cobem's 
account  Is  based  on  Howard  Crosby  Butler's  Ancient 
Architecture  in  Hyria,  1910.      See  also  the  Cath.  Diet. 

BASILIDIANS.  The  followera  of  Basllldes  (d.  about 
A.D.  139).  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  great  Alexandrian 
Gnostics  (see  GNOSTICS).  He  seems  previously  to 
have  spent  some  time  in  Syria.  Menander  was  one  of 
his  teachera.  According  to  his  own  account,  these  also 
included  St.  Matthias  and  one  Glauclas  (otherwise 
unknown),  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  associated 
closely  with  St.  Peter.  Basllldes  recognised  one  Supreme 
Being  or  First  Cause,  and  called  Him  Abraxas.  The 
letters  of  this  name  are  supposed  to  give  the  number  365, 
like  the  name  of  the  Persian  sun-god  Mithras.  Abraxas 
has  been  explained  as  a  Coptic  word  meaning  "  Hallowed 
by  the  Name."  Basllldes  taught  that  from  Abraxas 
sprang  the  Understanding  or  Ifoua,  from  the  Under- 
standing the  Word  or  Logos,  from  the  Word  Providence, 
from  Providence  Power,  from  Power  Wisdom,  from 
Wisdom  Righteousness,  from  Righteousness  Peace.  From 
these  again  sprang  the  higher  angels,  principalities,  and 
ix)wers;  and  from  these  the  lower  angels.  The  Grod  of 
the  Jews  was  only  one  of  those  angels  of  the  lowest  kind 
who  created  the  world.  Christ,  the  Son  (nom)  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  was  sent  down  to  bring  to  man,  who 
had  become  corrupt,  heavenly  knowledge.  He  Joined 
himself  to  the  man  Jesus,  and  It  was  this  man,  not  the 
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Basle,  Confession  of 

migration  of  ^p^j"-  „f*i°r:  „  n«»vloiM  staze  of  exiBtenoe. 
Y>t»o»^^ap^  thev  had  sinned  in  a  previoo*  »«ib«  vi  v       ,,  , 

again  in  a  ol^^'^^J^?^-      mi,^  hoIv  Spirit  descended 
^JwlVh        TtnsiMdM)  wrote  some  Commentaries.       n*r  ui» 

Sixteenth  <*°^"7,i^-^:,i?^/^thollc   the  Confession  of 
burg  being  ^o^iderd  still  tw^monc^^  ^^^^  ^ 

Basle  wa«  framed  by  ^^^^L^'^^{^  (a  D.  1SS6) 

^^Bnc^r^Uftf 'and  '^e^^Se^ST^oi  Wurtemt^rg 

♦^ffiS?s  <S"^r^hurch  oJ  CW  ^'^^Switzer^land  '' a« 

-  wiW^r  to  all  the  faithful  that  they  remain  in  the 

r,^kTthP  tVae  and  ancient  Church  of  Christ,  teaching 

Z7J^^    n^lifheran    communities    in    France    and 

^BAsTe    C^Ncfll  or-ln  accordance  with   decr^ 
of  t^e  C^unS? of  Conkance  (A.D.  1414-1418)  which  j^m^ 
^^eT^he  convening  of  a  general  «>«^SL.f\7yp/^^ 
v^^    PoDe  Martin  V.  summoned  one  to  ^^^ JJ*^/*!.^* 
[rn23  ^iffl^lties  having  ari^n  with  rega^"l  .^o  thi^ 
«v-t;    fhA  nlace  was  altered  to  Ba«le,   and  the  dat^  to 
jSv    ?m  ^Srtli^l  Julian  Cesarini  was  nominated  aa 
w^'l  leSte  a^d  Pt^ident.      Many  French  and  German 
KliT^nibled  at  Basle;  but  in  the  meantime   Martin 
V    ha  vine  died  and    his  successor   Pope    Eugenlus  iv 
^vi^e  dlcidS  that  there  were  objections  to  ^the  suit^ 
Sm?v  of  Basle    the  place  of  meeting  was  altered   to 
S>^^7na      ^1  bishops  Ss«.mbled  at  Basle  under  C^rini 
oiiDOBed  the  transfer,  and  continued.      The  wresema 
tSS^m  France  and  Gjm,.ny  "»->.  ^?  l"J?f  p^^  ^ 
from  Italy    Spain,  and  England.      In  1432  the  I'ope  sem 
flSate    ChXoiher.  Bishop  of  Cervia.  to  confer  witli 
fheXaAd  iTS^  delegated  other  legates  to  be  Pre«ent 
who  were  not  well  received.     The  next  year  a  leUer  from 
Jhe  ^STseemed  to  have  arranged  matters,  and  the  papal 
le^tSPW    admitted.      In   June   1435.    however,    the 
B^ndl^^  a  decree  for  the   reform  of  the  Roman 
rh^S^ry^^ch    the    Pope    would    not    sanction.       A 
ShSS.^  neitarose  among  the  members  of  the  Council 
tiS^^thnntTon  of  removing  tbe  Council   to 
A^^  or^ermra^  the  "^^^o^^y  deciding  in  favou^  of 

Avi^n.  The  Pope,  however,  in  O^^^-^^t  :iST<S 
ff^Twifprrpd  the  Council  to  Ferrara.  In  May,  143»  tnose 
l^rJe'SS.^  arSasle  under  the  Cardinal  of  Arles^ 
ceeded  to  depose  Eugenlus  and  to  elect  in  his  place 
Amadens  of  Savoy,  who  became  known  as  FeHxV.  Jn 
AnHi  144.=>  he  abdicated,  and  the  Council  or  Hasie.  now 
M  ^'u^ile   r^i^ed  Nicholas  V.     See  Cath.  Dxci. 


Bav 

BASMOTHBANS.  A  sect  referred  to  in  the  Apoetolic 
Con^ltXnMvi.  fi).  persons  "  who  deny  Providence,  and 
say  that  the  world  is  made  by  ^^''^,?^^J^^J^ll^ 
take  away  the  immortality  of  the  souL'  Thename  seem- 
to  be  a  variation  or  corruption  of  Masbotheans. 

BASSINAM.  A  kind  of  <>J^"Jfpt^*\*^i^  ^^^i"  '  ^^'^ 
in  one  of  the  ceremonies  of  a  Hindu  marriage.  ine 
ornament  dicked  with  gold  le^f  or  ^^oj^  ^Ig"-^*^, 
entwined  with  flowers,  is  ptaced  <>'^,  the  to^i^ds  of 
husband  and  wife  as  a  protection  against  tjie  e^ll  eye  or 
Ill-disposed  persons.      See  J.  A.  Dubois  and  H.  K.  Beau- 

^'^'bAST.  The  name  of  a  goddess  in  the  early  relif ion  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  Greek  ^^  ^  ^^^U 
Bast  delighted  in  mu.slc  and  dancing,  and  is  commonly 
Sl^intfS^  holding  in  her  hand  the  sistrum  uj^  by 
dancing-women,  and  on  her  arm  a  basket.       As  re^rds 

form   she  is  represented  with  the  head  of  a  at^ ^hen 

l^t^'  (c  950  B.C.)  Bubastis  in  the  Delta  became  the 
^pita  of  the  Libyan  ruler  Sheshonk.  Bast  wa^^icle 
the  official  deity  of  his  kingdom.  A  great  ^«»tival  was 
heW  in  the  toWn.  a  feature  of  which  ^;a«  tJ^  ^* "^\"f  " 
and  the  playing  of  castanets.  Brman  rep^oduc^*  "^^J^ 
of  Bast  in  the  Berlin  Museum  in  which  »he  appears  with 
a  human  head,  but  may  be  recognized  by  the  basket  on 
her  rl^ht  ara  and  by  two  cats  which  she  holds  one  in 

f>Ach  hand        Se^'  A.  Erman.  ,      ,,       *.  

^THKOL     Literally    •  daughter  of  a  voice."  a  term 
oc^urri^g  in  Hebrew  religion.    It  is  a  divine  or  heav«ily 
^^.  and.  though  the  ordinary  word  for  voice  (A: 60  is 
sometimes  used  alone  in  the   same  sen.^e.   it  was  called 
^^lihter  ofa  voice"   for  the  sake  of  di8tinctK>n.       It 
wa.  i^t  tl^ught  of  as  an  echo,  but  as  a  real  voice  wh^ 
^u'dt^  distinctly  heard,  though  the  author  couW  not 
S  seer     Sometimes  It  would  roar  like  a  lion    at  other 
^Tm^mun^r  like  a  dove       A  distinction  is  often  made 
between  the  Bath-kol  and  the  Holy  Spirit.       ihe  uoiy 
st.idrentered  into  a  close  relationship  with  the  PropheU 
and    possessed    them.      The    liath-kol    was    something 
exterSTl  ^hey  could  not  possess  It.      The  idea  of  the 
Bath-kol  was  no  doubt  suggested  by  ee^"**'"  P^/i^^^'^J 
phenomena  which  are  not  «°«>'"™on  even  at  the  present 
day         Compare    the    experience    of    Saint    Augustine 
?William  James.   Varieties  of  R^^^Oiou'iExverxen^.im, 
p   171)       See  the  Jewish  Encycl.,  ii..  1902;  and  cp.  W.  O. 
E    Oesterley  and  G.  H.  Box. 

B4U     The  name  of  a  goddess  in  the  early  religion  of 
Babylonia    (referred   to   before  2300    «  ^'  >     ^    i^ler  of 
Sgash  who  added  her  name  to  his  own  and  called  him- 
self Ur-Bau.  built  her  a  temple  at  Uru-azaga  (    »>rJ^*nt 
town  •')       She  was  the  consort  of  Nin-girsu.  the  ^  of 
Girsu    another  district  of  Lagash.  and  on   New   Years 
DaT'z^rmuk.  called  the  Festival  of  Bau.  bridegrooms 
were  accustomed  to  offer  presents,  to  their  ^osenones^ 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  connection  between  Ban 
and  the  Hebrew  Bohu.       Old  Inscriptions  8r)eak  of  her 
as  the  chief  daughter  of  Anu   (^r).  t^e  go<l  of  heaveiK 
In  incantation  texts  she  is  the  great  mother,  tiie  begetter 
and  also   the  healer  of   mankind,    in  other^rds^  the 
g^dess  of  abundance  and  fertility       In  Processions  the 
deities  were  carried   In  ships,  and  Bau's  ship  bore  the 
namf-Thrshlp  of  the  brilliant  offspring."      See  Morris 

"'^BAV^'  An'ancient  Irish  deity,  the  goddess  of  war.  The 
name  signifies  rage.  fury,  or  violence,  and  "  ultimately 
SmI  to'Se  appll^  to  a  witch,  fairy,  or^^goddess.  rer^ 
Rented  bv  the  scarescald-  or  royston-crow  (W  G.  Wood 
Martin) '  Bav  is  represented  in  Irish  tales  of  war  and 
battle  as  a  scald-crow  screaming  In  anticipation  of  wide- 
spread 4  ?nl^.  In  the  South  of  Ireland  it  is  said  tbat 
the  term  is  applied  now  to  a  scolding  woman  or  virago. 
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BAXTBRIANS.  The  followers  of  Richard  Baxter 
(iei5-ie»l).  Baxter  was  the  son  of  a  well-to-do  person, 
but  his  father  being  a  gambler,  the  early  years  of  his 
Mfe  were  spent  with  his  grandfather.  He  was  mainly 
self-educated.  In  1638,  after  trying  a  court-life,  he  was 
ortkiined  and  was  appointed  Head-master  of  a  school  at 
Dudley.  He  soon  left  this  post  to  take  up  ministerial 
work.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  1642  he  sided 
with  the  Parliament,  and  retired  to  Coventry,  where  he 
became  chaplain  to  the  garrison.  He  afterwards  acted 
as  chaplain  to  Colonel  Whalley's  regiment,  and  was  pre- 
sent at  several  sieges.  Then,  his  health  failing,  he  left 
the  army,  and  quietly  awaited  his  end.  Meantime,  he 
began  to  write  his  book  "The  Saints*  Everlasting  Rest  " 
(published  in  1650).  He  had  formerly  been  preacher  at 
Kidderminster  (1641).  His  old  parishioners  now  Invited 
him  to  return,  which  he  did.  In  1660  he  went  to  London 
and  became  one  of  the  King's  chaplains.  Here  he 
took  an  Important  part  In  preparing  the  "  Reformed 
Liturgy."  When  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed,  he 
left  the  Church  of  England  (1662).  In  1663  he  went  to 
live  at  Acton,  and  was  occupied  with  literary  work  there 
until  1671.  when  the  Act  of  Indulgence  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  returning  to  London.  In  1685  he  was 
brought  before  the  brutal  Judge  Jeffreys  and  charged 
w'th  llbelltng  the  Ohurch  in  his  "  Paraphrase  of  the  New 
Testament  "  (1685).  He  was  wndemned.  fined,  and 
imprisoned  for  nearly  eighteen  months.  He  died  on  the 
8th  of  December,  KJOl.  Baxter  was  remarkably  catholic 
and  tolerant  for  his  period.  He  was  viewed  in  one 
quarter  as  an  Arminian.  and  in  another  as  a  Calvlnist. 
See  the  Reliquiae  Baxterianne,  1696;  John  Hunt;  the 
D  N  B. 

BAY  AN.  THE.  The  sacred  book  or  Bible  of  Bflbism 
(Q.V.),  the  most  important  of  the  works  written  by  Mirza 
All  Mohammad. 

BBADS.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  beads  made 
of  glass  or  other  substances  are  used  by  worshippers  to 
help  them  to  remember  a  set  number  of  prayers.  A 
string  of  these  beads  Is  called  a  Rosary. 

BEARD.  We  learn  from  the  Old  Testament  that 
amongst  the  Hebrews  the  beard  was  shaved  as  a  sign 
of  mourning  (Isaiah  xv.  2;  Jeremiah  xli.  5,  xlviii.  37). 
The  Arabs  touch  the  beard,  or  swear  by  it,  as  a  token 
of  good  faith  (Doughty.  Arabia  Deserta  i.  250).  The 
Hebrew  priests  were  forbidden  to  shavf  off  "  the  comer 
of  their  beard  "  (Leviticus  xxi.  5),  but  Egyptian  priests 
were  accustomed  to  shave.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Egyptian  god  is  represented  as  wearing  a  long  beard. 
See  Encycl.  Bihl. 

BBCKMANITES.  A  religious  sect  founded  by  Mrs. 
Dora  Beokman  {d.  1883),  of  Alpena,  Michigan.  She 
claimed  that  in  her  person  Christ  was  incarnate  and  had 
beoome  "  the  bride  of  the  Church." 

BBDS,  SACRED.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Professor 
Elliot  Smith  (Mi.)  that  It  Is  a  familiar  scene  In  ancient 
Egyptian  pictures  to  find  the  mummy  borne  upon  a  bed, 
and  that  in  a  proto-dynastic  cemetery,  on  a  site  excavated 
by  Ftindera  Petrie  at  Tarkhan,  corpses  have  been  found 
lying  upon  beds.  It  may  well  be  assumed  that  such  beds, 
or  some  of  them,  came  to  be  regarded  as  sacred.  In  the 
sanctuary  of  Men.  the  chief  god  of  Antioch  in  Pisldia, 
Sir  William  Ramsay  in  his  excavations  found  "  three  of 
the  feet  of  the  *  holy  bed  '  used  for  the  mystic  marriage 
■ceremony  between  the  god  and  his  goddess — in  which  ser- 
vice, according  to  immemorial  tradition.  Anatolian  ladies, 
even  those  of  highest  rank,  were  expected  to  take  part  " 
(Cobem).  In  Ireland,  aii  noted  by  W.  G.  Wood-Martin, 
there  are  a  number  of  sacred  spots  known  as  Saints'  Beds 
or   Priests'    Beds,    to  which   devout   persons,    especially 
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women,  used  to  resort.  St.  Molaise's  bed  is  near  hifl 
house  in  the  Island  of  Devenish.  It  is  "  a  stone  tron{^ 
(coffin)  sunk  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  six 
feet  in  length  and  fifteen  inches  wide,  In  which  people 
lie  down  and  rei)eat  some  prayers,  in  hope  of  reMef  from 
any  pains  with  which  they  may  be  affected."  According 
to  Lady  Wilde,  there  Is  a  stone  receptacle  called  "  The 
Bed  of  the  Holy  Ghost  "  in  one  of  the  wild  desolate 
islands  off  the  Western  coast  of  Ireland.  If  one  paaeed 
a  night  In  It,  It  would  heal  all  diseases,  and  to  a  woman 
would  bring  the  blessing  of  children.  In  a  depression 
or  cavity  of  a  slab  of  rock  on  Inishmore,  now  called 
Church  Island,  in  Lough  Gill,  county  Sligo,  was  a  bed 
called  '*  Our  Lady's  Bed."  Women  who  desired  childrea 
lay  in  it,  turned  thrice  round,  and  repeated  certain 
prayera.  It  is  said  that  to  "  St.  Patrick's  Bed  "  <m 
Croagh  Patrick  only  barren  women  resorted.  Here,  after 
going  round  the  bed  seven  times,  they  lay  in  it  and  turned 
round  seven  times. 

BEDAWIYEH.  An  order  of  Dervishes,  founded  by 
Ahmed  el-Bedawy  (d.  1276).  The  Bedawlyeh,  acoording 
to  F.  J.  Bliss,  follow  ecstatic  principles  similar  to  those 
of  the  mother  order,  the  Qadlrtyeh  (q.v.). 

BEDIKATH  CHAMBTS.  Literally  "the  aearch  for 
leaven,"  a  Jewish  ceremony  on  the  evening  of  the  13th 
Nisan,  when,  in  preparation  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Passover,  the  master  of  a  house  searches  the  house 
for  leaven  in  order  to  remove  or  destroy  it.  See  the 
Jexcish  Encyd.;  W.  O.  E.  Oesterley  and  G.  H.  Box. 

BEELZEBUB.  A  name  occurring  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment (Matthew  x.  25,  xli.  24,  27,  Mark  Hi.  22,  Luke  xl. 
15.  18  f.).  This  is  the  reading  of  the  Authorised  and 
Revised  Versions;  but  the  margin  of  the  Revised  Yeralon, 
following  a  better  attested  Greek  reading  ( B«eA^6;3ovA) 
has  "  Beelzebul."  Beelzebul  is  the  Aramaic  form  of 
Baalzebul,  "  lord  of  the  mansion,"  which  was  altered  in 
contempt  to  Baalzebub,  "  lord  of  flies  "  (Aramaic  form, 
Beelzebub).  The  Jews  of  New  Testament  times  seem  to 
have  interpreted  "  lord  of  the  mansion  "  as  '•  lord  of  the 
nether  world."  When  Jesus  healed  one  possessed  with 
a  devil,  the  Pharisees  are  said  to  have  remarked  :  "  This 
man  doth  not  cast  out  devils,  but  by  Beelzebub,  the  prince 
of  the  devils  "  (Matthew  xii.  24).  An  older  view  (Light- 
foot)  was  that  Beelzebul  was  Intended  by  the  Pharisees 
to  be  understood  "  lord  of  dung,"  zehul  being  equivalent 
to  the  Hebrew  word  zebel,  *'  dung."      See  Encycl.  Bihl. 

BEENA-MARRIAGE.  A  form  of  marriage  which 
seems  to  have  been  common  among  tiie  Semites  in  the 
period  before  the  tribes  separated.  Robertson  Smith 
brings  forward  evidence  to  show  that  "  there  was  a  well- 
established  custom  of  marriage  in  Arabia  in  which  the 
woman  remained  with  her  kin  and  chose  and  dismissed 
her  partner  at  will,  the  children  belonging  to  the  mother's 
kin  and  growing  up  under  their  protection."  J.  F. 
McLennan  has  given  the  name  heena  marriages  to  mar- 
riages of  this  kind,  because  in  Ceylon  "  unions  in  which 
the  husband  goes  to  settle  in  his  wife's  village  "  are  so 
called.  Robertson  Smith  accepts  the  term  as  applied  to 
"  regulated  unions  which  really  deserve  the  name  of  mar- 
riage." In  the  heena  system  of  marriage  it  was  the 
custom  for  the  wife  to  receive  her  husband  in  her  own 
tent;  and  a  trace  of  this  custom  is  found  in  Arabic,  Syriac 
and  Hebrew  linguistic  usage  when  the  husband  is  said 
to  **  go  in  "  (to  the  tent)  to  the  bride  (see  Genesis  xxxvitl. 
8;  Deuteronomy  xxii.  13;  Judges  xv.  1),  whereas,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  bride  was  brought  in  to  the  hmband. 
There  are  other  traces  of  fteeno-marriage  or  matriardiy 
in  the  Old  Testament  {e.g..  Genesis  xxiv.  67;  cp.  the 
feminine  tribal  names :  Keturah,  Leah.  Bilhah,  Zilpah). 
In  the  case  of  Samson's  marriage  (Judges  xlv.)  the  wife 
continued    to   belong   to   her    own   tribe.      Cp.    BAAL- 
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MARRIAGE.       See  W.   Robertson  Smith,  Kinship;  the 

Bncyd.  Bibh,  ».v.  "  K*™*?*  ^„..^  the  bees  "  haa  been 
nmiQS     The  custom  of      telimg  tne   "««*'      ^^*v,  ^.f 

r3ei^o?r?S^Sa  .^^£H«HS 

^cnfeo'Sti^^  tSed  ind%verythlng  in  the  hoose 
Siken  Vhat  they  may  know  the  master  Is  gone.        See 

^BE^m  ^'Ae  Egyptian  god  ^^  Jl,??^"^^  s^Ul 
sented  as  a  guttering  beetle  and  ^e^^i^^XJ*  or^^^l 
^ra^'Seelle'waf'on^onhe  T^  Popular  tallsmai«. 
lUrd^tTg  fo  The  RWer  Chaco  Indians,  the  unlyerse  was 

^^e'pAnV  ^f  lUuiTword.  a  corrupt  ion  of  Eplpha^a 

ssurr  fi^is^hTrkf^rwih  aiJ^.^"™2 

"^BEOmNS  nT^Mn^^^AuSusTiNii^^ 

REGHARDS  Associations  of  laymen  njodelled  on 
th^  of  the^guineT^/v.)-  They  are  first  heard  of  In 
S^a^ly  Srt  of  the  thirteenth  century  in  G^n^^y.  ^^^ 
NethtrM.^'and  the  South  of  France^  l^ter.  ^ey 
became  known  in  France  as  *  bone  ^J^^^  or  ooni 
nrl^  "  and  as  "  bons  valets  "  or  "  boni  valeti.  Tney 
hS^me  vagrants  and  mendicants,  and  quickly 
dSnemted  Having  aUled  themselves  with  the  Fnati- 
S^m  a^  the  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit. 
rndhlv?nf^v?n  themselves  -P  ^o  Antinomian^sm.^jer. 

^s!^';!r::^rnoitiZrr^:'^rof  th^pf^fe?^  to 

JSm  [h^tmS  o^ers  of  the  Mendicant  f^terniti^  Thg. 
were  suppressed  by  Pope  Innocent  X.  in  1650.      See  J.  h. 

''^rEdoom.  Tgooni   or   "  the   Runners  "is  another 

name  for  the  Strannlkl  (q.v.),  »  R'f^^f.^^jK.        ^h^ 
BEGUINES.       A    R<>J»a°    Catholic    s^eAo^-T^e 

founder  is  supposed  to  have  been  St.  ^^J^^;^^^?"!^? 
rmorp  likelv)  Lambert  le  B^guee  or  le  Beghe  who  aDout 
t^Tear  im  e^Tshed  in  lW  an  institution  for  pious 
^dows  and  single  women.      These  wom«Q  »^^^^f  ^* 
auoerior  in  an  establishment  consisting  of  a  number  or 
Zulzfs   a  cha^l,  a  hospital,  etc.      The  establishment 
was  SlU  a  Bl^^)inageT  a  Be.inagium.  and  the  s^sT^ 
were  known   as  B^ghines   or  B^gulnes    (also  Beguln*. 
B^^t™      The  only  vow  which  they  took  was  one  of 
^l^Je    and    cha.^lty    while    they    «;^?jalned    In    the 
B^euinage.      They  were  free  to  leave  when  they  llkea. 
They  devoted  themselves  to  good  works   including  educa^ 
tion       In    the    twelfth    and    thirteenth    centuries    they 
were  active  in  France.  Germany,  and  the  Netherl^ds^ 
In    the    fourteenth    century    many    of    them    became 
aSsoc^ted   with    the    Fratlcelli    and    the    Brethren   and 
IfsJ^re   of   the   Free    Spirit.      They   were   suspected    o 
immoral  practice*,  and  were  condemned  by  the  ^^^.^^^ 
of  Vienne  (1311).      B^guinagee  are  still  to  be  found  In 
^IgiuT       T^e   B^gul^ge'of  St.   Elizabeth  at   Ghent 
terras   In   itself  a  Httle   town  within  a  town    like  the 
F^Tcke  InstTtutes  at  Halle.     There  are  also  "  Be^uinen- 
hattser  "  in  Germany,  but  these  are  almshous^  and  have 
ceased  to  be  real  B^gulnages.       See  Cath.  Diet.,  J.   U. 

Blunt;  Chambers'  Encycl.  ,  *    ,„  f>,«  nM  T*>«tn 

BEHEMOTH.    An  animal  referred  to  in  the  Old  Tema 
ment  (Job  xl.  15-24).      The  term  is  the  plural  form  of  a 
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HAhrPW  word  which  is  common   in  the  singular  In  t^e 
Hebrew   7^*>^^^^"  ,^  g  to  be  an  Intensive  plural 

^"^^^t  .•  SSLl  beast^    The  margin  of  the  Revised 
^iion^ivS^p^tmus  ••      ThlTseems  to  be  ^^^«^ 
cmT^PPO^  oomiSn  with  an  Egyptian  word  (p-ehe- 
^62)bunt  is  doubtful  whether  there  was  ^"ch  a  wo^. 
Prof   T    K    Cheyne  regards  Behemoth  as  a  mythological 
m^n  Jr.  ^i^of  the  ^  ^and^  the  other  monater^^ferred 
to  in  Job  (xll.).  Leviathan,  being  lord  of  the  ocean.    ^le 
thinks  that  the  Hebrew  notion  of   Behemoui    was  wr 
'r^w^'  frem  The  Egyptians,  that  <>' Jf^X^Tsf^Tn 
Babylonians.      The  two  nK>n^"  are  'l^'^^.'^^'J^.ff^!^ 
jn  twn  anoorvnhal  Dassages  (Enoch  Ix.  7-9.  4  b^soraft  m. 
ilsJ       The  iCsa^  in  Enoch  seems  to  lend  strong  sup- 
Srt  to  the  vK  that  Leviathan  is  lord  of  the^.  and 
Ke^th  lonf  of  the  dry  land.      See  Eneycl^  Bibr 

tvr'hXifvisTS       The    fol  owers    of    Jacob    Benmtn 
B^Se'or  B^l^  (1^^-1«24).  a  German  theosophist  and 
mvstic    bom  in  Altseldenberg  near  G»r  Itz.      Even  as  a 
£fy   B;>ehme  had  strange  religious  experiences^  .^PhraSd 
••  wks  for  seven  days  surrounded  w^^^^*,*^^*?^  "ff^' torn 
stood  in  the  highest  «>ntemplation.  and  in  the  Wngdom 
of  1ov8"       In   16(M   he  became  a   master-shoemaKer  m 
G5rmz       In    lOir.    he   published    his    "  Aurora,    or    tlve 
Mornini?  Redness  "  having  written  it  some  years  earlier 
¥bTwL'\^e°^  of  a/umt^r  of  ^ks  which  brought 
him  into  conflict  with  the  authorities.      After  a  timi  ne 
wa^  ^mmoned    before    the    Elector    of    Saxony     and 
r?amiSSl  by  six  Doctors  of  Divinity.     The  court  treaU^ 
him  faWurablv.     On  his  return  to  G5riitz  he  died  In  1624 
«fSr  hlv^S^lned  many  disciples.      His  works  ^vea   a 
Jh^r^u^h  kLwl^e  of  the  Bible  and  a  familiarity  witji 
tSeTn^aTofThe  mystlco-phlloeophlc  alchemists  of  his 
time        H  if  object  was  to  explain  the  origin  of  things 
th?  nature  of  God,  and  the  existence  of  evil  in  the  terms 
^  «    mv^JiSl^ilosophy.       He  has  been  studied   with 
Sfu?h  "y^^tU" ar^pp^^^lation  ^^  Holland. 

I^de  (SlTM).  an  enthusiastic  disciple,  founded  a  sect, 
t^  Philadelphia,  for  the  study  of  ^^  P^^^^P^-^; 
William  I^w   (1686-1761).  author  of  the  ' 'Sf f^^" s  Ca  11. 

translated  his  writings  Sir  ^'^^^Sj'fy^^.^^^J^t 
took  a  great  Interest  in  them.       See  the  biograpny  oi 

^^I'i^'^'^'^r^li'Tod^  in  the 

Zo^rSan  relig'lon.°*He  was  ori^i-Hy  -1^^  [- 

?.'JZ:  'rrn^ifSS-hi-ir  u^r"-^^^^^^ 
hV^^rshippers  (e.g.,  as  a  wind,  a  cow.  a  horee  -^^^l 
A  boar  a  boy  of  fifteen,  a  warrior).  Zarathu«tra  mm 
Self^'s  on^of  his  worshippers,  and  the  angel  reward^ 
mm  with  strength  of  arm  and  general  vig<^r  of  body^ 
Ha  was  sDeclallv  worehipped  In  a  meal  in  which  water 
wL^nSfed  the  saSS^  twigs.  Barsom  (q.v.)  were 
^ImX^ng^.  and  an  animal  of  reddish  or  Je  k>wi«h 
Stonr  was  slain  and  cooked.  No  court«yin.  criminal. 
^  oppo^nt  of  the  Zoroastrlan  religion  was  allowed  to 

'"BFI^SBA^'one^of'Se'''^e%"n'^s  of  the  Hindus, 
an  mSSS^on^  the  Supreme  Triad  JBrahma-VlKhnu- 
sTva)  According  to  Sir  Alfred  C.  Lyall.  Kandoba.  Vit- 
tobJ  Belrote  and  Bftlftji  are  the  four  most  popular  go<ls 
iS  the  prince  of  Berar  in  Central  India  (Asiatic 
8tudi!»)  ^e  thinks  that  not  so  very  long  ago  they 
must  have  been  notable  living  men.  ,i»^«.ii„ 

E^ITULLAH.  An  Arabic  expression  meaning  ^^^""y 
•'  fhe  house^of  God."  It  is  a  name  given  to  the  temple 
of  Me^Tr  the  Great  Mosque  In  which  the  Kaaba  (q.v.) 

^"eKHOROTH.      The    name   of    one    of    the    Jewish 


treatlsea  or  tractates  which  reproduce  the  oral  tradition 
or  unwritten  law  as  developed  by  the  second  century  A.D. 
and  are  included  in  the  Miah'nah  (q.v.),  a  collection  and 
compilation  completed  by  Rabbi  Judah  the  Holy,  or  the 
Patriarch,  about  200  AD.  The  sixty-three  tractates  of 
the  Mlahnah  are  divided  into  six  groups  or  orders 
(sedarim).  BekhOrOth  is  the  fourih  tractate  of  the  fifth 
group,  which  is  called  Kod&shim  ("  Holy  Things  "). 

BEL.    The  name  of  a  Babylonian  deity.      He  appears 
on  the  oldest    monuments  as   En-lil.    which   means  the 
"  chief  demon."      He  is  "the  lord  of  the  lower  world." 
the  lower  as  compared  with  the  upper  or  heavenly  world. 
Becoming  the  great  deity  of  Nippur,  in  course  of  time  he 
*'  is  released  from  the  limitations  due  to  his  local  origin 
and  rises  to  the  still  higher  dignity  of  a  great  power 
whoee   domain    is   the  entire    habitable   universe       (M. 
Jastrow).       He  then  became  known  as  Bel,  "  the  lord  " 
par  excellence,  and  was  venerated  in  north   and  south 
alike       Nippur,  however,  remained  his  most  important 
place  of  worship.     It  was  called  the  "  land  of  Bel."    The 
great  temple  there  called  E-Kur  or  "  mountain  house 
was  wntinuallv  repaired  and  added  to  by  the  kings  of 
Nippur   each  of  whom  wished  to  be  known  as  "  builder 
of  the  Temple  of  IVel  at  Nippur."     Even  the  patron  deity 
of  the  city  of  Babylon.  Marduk.  is  sometimes  honoured 
by  having  the  name  of  Bel  combined  with  his  own.      In 
the  days  of  Khammurabi  when  Bel's  powers  were  trans- 
ferred   to  Marduk.    tJie    name  was  transferred  as  well. 
From  about   the  twelfth  centurj-  Marduk  is  referred  to 
repeatedly  as   Bel.        When  Tielathpileser  I.  wishes  to 
announce   that  he  rebuilt  a   temple  to  Bel  he  adds  the 
word  "  old  "  to  avoid  confusion.      The  honour  bestowed 
upon  Marduk  is  referred  to  in  a  "  Marduk  hymn  "  in  the 
Babylonian  storv  of  Creation  :  "  Because  he  created  the 
heaven-s  and  formed  the  earth.  *  Lord  of  Lands     father 
Bel  called  his  name."      Bel  figures  in  the  eleventh  tablet 
of  the  Gilgamesh  Epic  as  the  rival  of  Ea  (q.v.)  and  as 
wishing  to  destrov  mankind.       Bel  is  mejitioned  in  the 
B'ble  In  Isaiah  xlvi.  1 :  "  Bel  has  bowed  down.  Nebo  has 
crouched  "  (Chevne).     See  Morris  Jastrow.  Rel.  o1  Baby- 
lonia and  AHHyria,  1898;  H.  Winckler.  History  of  Babyl. 
and  Ass..  1907. 

BEL  AND  THE  DRAGON.  An  apocryphal  addition  to 
the  Book  of  Daniel  in  which  in  the  Greek,  Latin  and 
Douay  Versions  the  fragment  is  actually  included.  See 
APOCRYPHA  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

BBLATUCADRUS.  Belfltucadrus.  "  the  brilliant  in 
war."  was  one  of  the  names  given  by  the  ancient  C^lts 
to  the  god  of  war.  the  deity  corresponding  to  the  Roman 
Mars.  Belatucadrus  was  held  In  high  honour  in  ancient 
Britain.  The  name  occurs  in  a  number  of  inscrip- 
tions. 

BELENUS.  One  of  the  gods  worshipped  by  the  ancient 
Colts  The  name  is  rather  like  that  of  the  Phoimician 
term  Baal  and  of  the  Babylonian  god  Bel;  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  there  was  any  connection  between  them. 
Reinach  declares  that  "  the  Celtic  divinity  Belenus 
(Apollo)  had  nothing  in  common  with  a  Baal."  Ausonius 
states  that  Belenus  was  held  in  reverence  by  the  Druids 
(q.v.)  as  a  sun-god.  In  any  case  the  name  Belenus  sur- 
vlvetl  in  Belinu.«i.  a  mvthical  king  of  Britain,  and  in  the 
Balin  who  figures  in  the  Morte  D' Arthur.  See  Anwyl; 
Squire.  Myth.;  Reinach.  O. 

BELFRIES.  It  ha.s  been  held  that  the  Irish  round 
towers,  which  evidently  once  served  a  religious  purpose, 
were  watch-towers  or  belfries  or  both.  Another  sug- 
gestion ifi  that  they  were  pillars  used  for  keeping  alive 
the  sacred  fire  of  Bfll.  In  this  connection  Sidney  Heath 
IJoints  out  that  "  the  early  Irish  colonists  were  wor- 
shippers of  Bftl,  and  that  the  constant  recurrence  of  the 
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word  Bai  in  Irish  place-names  seems  to  Indicate  flome 
connection  with  the  early  pagan  settlements." 

BELGIUM,  CONFESSION  OF.  A  Confession  drawn 
up  In  A.D.  1561  by  Belgian  Protestants,  who  previously 
had  called  themselves  "  Associates  of  the  Conference  of 
Augsburg."  Published  in  French  In  A.D.  1562,  after 
having  been  framed  In  the  Walloon  language  by  Guy  de 
Br««,  it  was  approved  by  the  Synod  of  Flanders  (A.D. 
1579),  and  confirmed  by  the  Synod  of  Dort  (A.D.  1619)  and 
at  the  Hague  (A.D.  1651).     See  J.  H.  Blunt. 

BELL  Arianpod,  who  figures  as  a  daughter  of  D6n 
(q.v.)  in  the  British  mythology,  is  referred  to  also  as  the 
daughter  of  Bell.  Bell,  therefore,  would  seem  to  have 
been  the  father  of  the  gods  and  the  consort  of  DAn,  the 
mother  of  the  gods.  The  Gaelic  BI16  perhaps  represents 
the  same  deity.  Bell  survived  as  the  name  of  a  legendary 
king  of  the  Brythons.  Bil6  appears  as  the  name  of  the 
ancestor  of  the  first  Celts  who  settled  in  Ireland.  See 
Squire,  Myth.  ^     ^ 

BELIAL.  In  the  Old  Testament  "  sons  (or  men)  of 
I^lial  "  is  a  familiar  phrase  for  "  good-for-nothing 
fellows,"  or,  as  the  margin  of  the  Revised  Version  trans- 
lates It,  "  base  fellows."  The  common  explanation  is 
that  Belial  (Heb.  Beliyya'al)  Is  composed  of  two  Hebrew 
words,  beli  "  not  "  and  ya'al  "  profit  "  and  means  literally 
"  profitless."  Another  explanation  is  that  It  is  a  proper 
name,  equivalent  to  Beliar.  In  that  case,  it  w>uld  be  a 
synonym  for  Satan.  In  2  Corinthians  vl.  14  /.  it  is  said  : 
"What  fellowship  have  righteousness  and  Iniquity?  or 
what  communion  hath  light  with  darkness?  And  what 
concord  hath  Christ  with  Beliar?  "  Prof.  Cheyne  con- 
nects the  word  Belial  with  Belill,  the  name  of  a  Baby- 
lonian goddess  of  vegetation,  "  and  hence  of  the  under- 
world." He  thinks  that  the  Canaanltes  and  Israelites 
probably  regarded  the  name  as  a  synonym  for  the  abyss 
of  Sheol.  It  then  came  to  be  a  symbol  of  insatiable 
destructlveness.     See  Encycl.  Bibl. 

BELIAR.  A  name  for  Satan  in  some  of  the  apocryphal 
books  (Test  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs;  the  Book  of 
Jubilees;  the  Sibylline  Oracles). 

BELIEVERS.  A  name  given  to  those  who  believed 
in  the  claims  of  Joanna  Southcott  (1750-1814),  the 
prophetess  of  Exeter.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a 
farmer,  and  for  some  years  was  in  domestic  service.  She 
began  to  make  converts  In  1801.      See  the  D.N.B. 

BELILL  One  of  the  deities  in  the  old  Babylonian 
pantheon.  She  seems  to  be  referred  to  as  the  sister  of 
Tammuz  (^.t;.),  which  suggests  that  she  was  one  of  the 
deities  of  vegetation.  Her  consort  is  Alala,  and  the  two 
deities  both  belonged  to  the  court  of  Allatu  (q.v.). 

BELISAMA.    Belisama,  one  of  the  deities  worshipped 
by  the  ancient  Celts,  corresiwnded  to  the  Roman  deity 
Minerva.    The  name  means  "  the  most  warlike  goddess.' 
The  British  Celts  regarded  her  as  the  tutelar  deity  of  the 
River  Ribble. 

BELIT.  One  of  the  Babylonian  deities,  a  goddess, 
mentioned  in  Inscriptions  prior  to  2300  B.C.  The  name 
means  "  the  lady  "  par  excellence.  Another  form  of  it 
was  Nin-Lil.  Belit  is  the  "  mistress  of  the  lower  world. 
She  received  the  title  Nin-khar-sag.  "  lady  of  the  high 
or  great  mountain,"  that  Is  to  say.  the  mountain  on 
which  the  gods  were  thought  to  dwell.  W^fn  in  the 
days  of  Khammurabi  Bel  became  Martluk.  Belit  aid  i»t 
at  the  same  time  become  Marduk's  consort.  But  Belit 
did  apparently  come  to  be  applied  in  its  general  sense  of 
"mistress "  to  the  consort  of  the  chief  god  Thus 
Tiglathpileser  I.  speaks  (c.  1140  B.C.)  of  Belit  'the 
lofty  consort  and  beloved  of  Ashur  " ;  and  Nabopolassar, 
referring  to  the  consort  of  Shamash  at  Slppar,  speaks  of 
"  Belit  of  Slppar."  As  a  general  title,  "  mistress,"  the 
term    Is    also    applied    to    Ishtar    (q.v.),    Ashurbanipal 
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aoDarently  referring  to  her  as  "  Bellt  mftti  "  ^  '  ^ 
5S^!ff  the  tend  "  This  would  Involve  In  course  oftlroe 
Jtl^SfnafeiS'  of  the  qualities  of  Bellt.  the  coMort  of 
bS.  to^S^r^rU.  J^u^  a«  the  qualities  of  Bel  were 
S^^rred  to  Marduk.  From  the  names  of  Jhe  el|ht 
Stes  of  Sargon's  palace,  It  appears  that  Belit  was  a 
Sd^*2  of  fertility  See  Morris  Jastrow.  Rel. 
^^^  ROOK  AND  CANDLE.  The  expression  has 
J^'^  Ti^om  iS  tSe  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
fiSn^^e  eighth  century  when  a  Per^- .^«  ^,7°, 
demned  to  suffer  the  greater  excommumoat^n  after^e 
sentence  has  been  read,  a  bell  Is  rung,  the  book  is  closea. 

and  a  candle  is  put  out.  „i:>vMrr 

RPI.IuA  PENNU       See  BCRA  PENNU. 
BELLONA.'  *Two  goddesses  with  ^bis  ^^.^^^TlJ^i 
shipped  by  the  Romans.       (1)  One  was  the  godd^  or 
?^?^nd  seems  to  have  been  of  Sabine  origin^       Shels 
w^nuted  to  have  been  the  sister  or  wife  of  Mars       The 
JIS2  r  sSnetimes   met    in   her    temple   in   the    Campus 
mSius        (2)  The  other  goddess  belonged  or  ginally  to 
SmaM  m  Cappadocia.        Her  worship  was  Introduc^ 
i;^rthe  Romans  towards  the   beginning  of  the  first 
oMturv  B  C         The  priests  and  priestesses,  who  were 
Sp^^ocians  and  were  called  Bellonarii.  at  her  festivals 
Sf^^  their  arms  and  loins  with  a  two^ged  axe  and 
Prophesied  to  the  sound  of  drums  and  trumpets.    Similar 
^Srtices  elsewhere  suggest  that  this  ^^  J^ff^^^^^^ 
means  of  renewing  a  blood  covenant.      Robertson  Smitn 
^teout  («.S.)  that  in  the  account  of  the  worship  given 
^Tlbullus  the  blood  is  sprinkled  on  the  idol;  andthat 
according  to  the  Church  Fathers  •' those  who  ^af^  if 
fSTte  drank  one  another's  blood  "  (on  this  practice  cp. 
BLOOD).      See  O.  Seyffert.  Diet. 
BELLONARII.      See  BELLONA.  _v,,« 

BELLS     Bells   have   been  used   in    religious  worship 
from  a  remote  period.       They  have  been   found  among 
Buddhists  and  Brahmans  and  in  the  Shintoo  temples  of 
the  Sun  goddess  in  Japan.       Bells  are  mentioned  in  the 
English  translation  of  the  Bible,  but  the  words  so  tranfr 
lated  do  not  seem  to  denote  bells   in  our  sense  of  the 
word        The  Mohammedans  object  to  the  use  of  bells. 
In  front  of  the  porch  before  the  door  of  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  Siva  (q.v.),  Monier-Williams  noticed  three  long 
rows  of  bells.    Whenever  a  worshipper  entered  the  fhrine. 
he  rang  one  of  the  bells.       In  the  shrine    tself      there 
was    a    constant    ringing   of    small   portable    bells    and 
clapping  of  hands,  as  if  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  deity 
worshipped  to  the  prayers  muttered  by  his  worshippere. 
In  the  Hindu  ceremony  called  Paficayatana  one  of  the 
fcacred  obleots  of  worship  is  a  small  bell.      At  the  adora- 
tion of  the  bell,  the  worshipper  says :   "  O  bell,  make  a 
sound  for  the  approach  of  the  gods,  and  for  the  departiire 
of  the  demons.       Homage  to  the  goddess  Ghanta    (bell). 
I  offer  perfumes,  grains  of  rice,  and  flowers,  in  token  of 
rendering  all    due   homage    to  the    bell."      Among   the 
I^mas  of  Tibet  a  bell  forms  part  of  the  sorcerer's  equip- 
ment  (see  L.  A.  Waddell).      The  bells  already  referred 
to  were  hand-bells.      It  is  not  known  when  exactly  the 
large  church-bells  in  Christian  churches  were  introduced. 
It  Is  possible  that  when  in  the  early  days  of  the  Church 
basilicas  or  halls  of  Justice  were  used  as  places  of  wor- 
ship, the  bells  bek>nging  to  them  were  rung  to  call  the 
people  to  divine  worship.      Paulinus.  Bishop  of  Nola  in 
Campania,  however,  is  reputed  to  have  introduced  their 
use       In  France  they  seem  to  have  been  used  before  the 
seventh  century;  and  they  were  in  use  elsewhere  In  the 
ninth  centurv  (e.g..  in  the  Greek  Church).      In  Germany 
and  Switzerland  they  came  Into  use  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury.     In  the  tenth  century  the  custom  arose  of  giving 
them  names.      In  the  eleventh  century  we  begin  to  hear 
of  '•  the  baptism  of  a  beU."     This  is  a  popular  expression 
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for  the  ceremony  of  consecraUon.  which  IsstiU  obwrved 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.     "  The  bishop  washes  the 
£ll  wiUi  blessed  water,  signs  it  with  the  oil  of  the  sick 
outside,  and  with  chrism  inside,  and  Ustly  places  under 
it     the    thurible    with     burning     incense.       He     prays 
repeatedly  that  the  sound  of  the  bell  may  avail  to  summon 
the  faithful,    to  excite   their   devotion,    to  drive   aw 
storms,  and    to  terrify    evil   spirits."        It     «  ♦'^P^'"*^ 
that  "this  power  of  course  is  due  to  the  blessings  and 
prayers  of  the  Church,  not  to  any  efficacy  s^P^-^j^t lowly 
Attributed   to  the   bell   itself.        Thus  consecrated    bells 
become  spiritual  things,  and  cannot  be  rung  without  t^ 
consent   of    the   ecclesiastical   authorities"      Addis   and 
Arnold).      Small   bells  are  also    in    use    in    the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.        A  bell  is  rung  during  ^™   *t  the 
Sanctus  and  at  the  Elevation  of  the  Host.       See  Vatn. 
Diet.:  Chambers'  Encycl.:  Monier-Willlams.  Brdhnuinism. 
BELTANE  FIRES.    The  so-called  Beltane  Fires  were 
lit  in  honour  of  the  sun-god  BAl  on  the  three  great  Druid 
festivals   on    May-day    Eve.    Midsummer    Eve,    and    A 
Hallow-e'en.      The  custom  is  said  to  have  survived  until 
recently  in  Ireland.    Scotland,  and  Cornwall.        It  was 
christianised     bv    the    Church,    which    made    the    fires 
symbolical  of  the  shining  light  of  John  the  Baptist  (John 
the  Baptist's  Dav  =  Midsummer  Day).    See  Sidney  Heath. 
BEMIDBAR   RABBAH.        Bemidbar  "  in    the  w'lder- 
ness  "  is  the  Hebrew  name  for  the  Old  Testament  ^k 
of  Numbers.      Bemidbar  Rabbah  is  the  name  of  the  Rab- 
binic commentary    (midrash)  on   this  book  conta  ned  In 
the     Midrash     Kabbah.      The     work     is    composite      the 
second  part  being  largely  derived  from  another  M  drash 
Midrash  Tanohuma.      It  seems  to  belong  to  the  twelfth 
centurv.       See  the  Jewish  Encyel.;  W.  O.   E.  Oest^rley 

and  G.  H.  Box.  . 

BENDIDEIA.    An    Athenian    festival    in    honour    or 

BENDIS  (q.v.).  ^   ^^  __^ 

BENDIS  A  Thracian  goddess  of  the  moon.  TDe 
Greeks  identified  her  with  Artemis.  Hecate,  and  Pejse- 
phone.  A  public  festival  was  held  in  her  honour  at 
Athens,  which  was  called  Bendldeia. 

BENEDICITE.  One  of  the  canticles  in  the  Order  for 
Mornine  Praver  in  the  Prayer-book  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Shadrach.  Meshach  and  Abed-nego.  who  figure 
in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  are  supposed  to  have  sung  it  n 
"  the  burning  fierv  furnace."  It  is  included  in  the  Old 
Te'^tament  ATX)crvpha  under  the  title  "  The  Song  of  the 
Three  Holv  Children."  In  the  Septuagint  translation 
of  the  Bible  it  is  inserted  in  the  third  chapter  of  Daniel 
(between  verses  2.3  and  24).  It  was  in  use  in  the  time  of 
Chrv«o«!tom  (A.D.  347-407)  in  the  services  of  the  f^"'";*''^ 

BENEDICTINES.  Orders  of  monks  and  nuns  founded 
bv  St  BemMlict  (AD.  4S0-543>.  Startinc  at  Subiaco. 
near  Rome,  in  AD.  ,529.  he  removed  his  order  to  Monte 
Oas^ino  near  Naples.  While  Benedict  was  still  living, 
his  disciple  St.  Maur  founded  a  Benedictine  monastery 
at  Glanfeuil.  near  Angers,  in  France.  In  Spain  others 
were  founded  about  AD.  ra3:  and  St.  Placid,  another 
disciple  of  St.  Benedict,  introduced  them  into  Sicily. 
St  Augustine,  when  he  came  on  his  mission  to  England, 
havine  be^^n  abbot  of  a  Bene<lict1ne  monastery  at  Rottm\ 
brought  the  nile  of  St.  Benedict  with  him.  „  Jh^.^"f"*5 
Benedictines  became  great  missionaries.       St.  WiUlbrorO 

(rH*>S-739)  bom  In  Northumberland,  worked  among  the 
Frislans'and  the  Dutch.  St.  Boniface  or  Wlnfried  (AD 
«W0-755)  bom  at  Crediton  in  Devonshire,  laboured 
amonif«!t  the  Germans  and  eamed  the  title  of  "  the  Apostle 
of  Genua nv  "  The  rule  of  St.  Benedict  binds  a  monk 
to  remain  permanently  in  a  monastery:  to  endeavour  to 

live   the  perfect   life:  to  observe    chastity;    to  celebrate 
daily  the  divine  office  at  the   canonical  hours:    to   live 

simply  and  labour  devotedly.      As  copyists,  students,  and 
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educationalists,  the  Benedictines  have  done  a  great  work. 
Their  clothing  has  long  been  black,  whence  they  have 
been  called  "  black  monks."  They  were  required  to 
abstain  from  meat.  Persons  who  were  quite  young 
could  be  admitted  to  the  order.  They  were  then  educated 
In  a  monaRter>'.  This  gave  rise  to  monastic  schools. 
The  Venerable  Bede  or  Ba»da  (b.  about  AD.  673)  Is  said 
to  have  entered  the  Benedictine  abbey  at  Monkwear- 
mouth  when  he  was  only  seven  years  old.  The  order 
degenerated  in  oourse  of  time,  but  from  time  to  time 
refomaers  arose  such  as  Benedict  of  Aniane  (A.D.  750- 
821).  Peter  the  Venerable  (6.  A.D  10»4),  Abbot  of  Cluny 
(1122).  and  St.  Dunstan  (A.D.  924-988).  At  a  later  date 
et^rtain  abuses  led  to  the  formation  in  France  of  the 
reformed  congregation  of  St.  Vanne  (A.D.  1550)  and  of 
St.  Maur  (A.D.  1«18).  At  the  Revolution  (A.D.  1792)  the 
order  was  suppressed  in  France,  but  in  the  nineteenth 
century  new  foundations  arose.  In  Germany,  after  being 
suppressed,  the  order  has  reappeared.  At  the  Dissolu- 
tion, the  abt)eys.  priories,  and  nunneries  were  suppressed. 
The  Benedictines,  however,  have  reappeared  in  England 
ab»o,  and  now  have  a  number  of  houses.  There  is  an 
English  Benedictine  monastery  at  Douai.  and  the  Bene- 
dictines have  done  good  work  in  Western  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  There  are  also  a  numl)er  of  abbeys  in 
the  United  States.  See  Abbot  Gasquet,  Uenry  VIII.  and 
the  English  Monasteries;  Cath.  Diet. 

BENRDICTUS.  The  name  of  one  of  the  canticles,  the 
song  of  Zacharias  (Luke  i.  fi8-79).  included  in  the  Order 
for  Morning  Prayer  in  the  Prayer-book  of  the  Church  of 
England.  It  is  so  called  because  the  first  word  in  the 
I^tln  version  is  "  Benedictus."  Formerly  in  the  ser- 
vices known  as  the  Canonical  Hours  (q.v.)  It  was  sung 
at  I^uds. 

BKNKFIT  OF  CLERGY.  In  Latin  "  privilegium 
clericale."  originally  the  privilege  allowed  to  clergy  who 
were  charged  with  felony  (other  than  high  treason  or 
arson)  of  IxMng  tried  only  in  ecclesiastical  courts.  Henry 
II.  was  anxious  to  abolish  the  privilege.  So  far  from 
l)eing  abolished,  however,  in  course  of  time  it  was 
extende<l,  po  that  it  was  enjoyed  not  only  by  those  who 
wore  "  habitum  et  tonsuram  clericalem."  but  also  by  any- 
one who  could  read,  except  women  and  "  bigami."  It 
was  afterwards  extended  to  "  bigami  "  (1547).  then  even 
to  Peers  who  were  unable  to  read,  and  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century  to  othere  who  were  unable  to  read 
and  to  women.  But  a  statute  of  1487  had  already  pro- 
vided that  the  privilege  could  not  be  claimed  by  a  lay- 
man more  than  once,  and  to  insure  this  he  must  be  burned 
with  a  hot  iron.  When  the  privilege  was  extended  to 
women  they  had  to  be  burned  and  to  spend  less  than  a 
year  in  prison.  The  "  privilegium  clericale  "  was  finally 
abolished   in  1827.      See  Prot.  Diet.;  Oath.  Diet. 

BENMSRAEL.  Literally  "  sons  of  Lsrael."  the 
designation  of  a  community  of  jhtsous  of  Jewish  origin 
settled  in  Bombay  and  other  parts  of  western  India. 
They  keep  the  Sabbath  strictly,  observe  the  great  feasts. 
and  are  careful  to  abstain  from  such  flesh  or  fish  as  is 
regarded  as  unclean.  They  seem  to  have  called  them- 
selves Beni-Israel  because  the  Mussulmans  could  not  bear 
to  hear  the  name  Jews  (Yehudim). 

BENSHEE.     Another  form  of  the  word  Banshee  (q.v.). 

BENTHEIM  CONFESSION.  THE.  A  German  Con- 
fession of  Faith  in  twelve  articles  drawn  up  by  the 
authority  of  the  niling  Count,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
a  convinced  Pre.sbyterian.  It  is  still  authoritative.  "  No 
Confession  in  the  long  series  is  less  controversial  and 
partisan,  more  simple  and  charitable  "  (William  A. 
Curtis). 

BERAKHOTH  The  title  of  one  of  the  Jewish  treatises 
or  tractates  which  reproduce  the  oral  tradition  or  un- 


written law  as  devek)ped  by  the  second  century  A.D,, 
and  are  included  in  the  Mishnah  (q.v.),  a  collection  and 
compilation  completed  by  Rabbi  Judah  the  Holy,  or  the 
Patriarch,  about  200  A.D.  The  sixty-three  tractates  of 
the  Mishnah  are  divided  into  six  groups  or  orders 
(sedarim).  Berakhoth  is  the  first  tractate  of  the  flrat 
group,  which  is  called  Zerd'fm  ("  Seeds"). 

BERCHTA.  Another  form  of  the  name  Perdita 
(q.v.). 

BEREANS.  A  name  taken  by  the  disciples  of  John 
Barclay  (1734-1798).  The  name  Is  supposed  to  have  been 
suggested  by  Acts  xvii.  11.  where  the  people  of  Berea 
are  said  to  have  "  received  the  word  with  all  readiness 
of  mind,  examining  the  scriptures  daily."  Barclay  was 
originally  assistant  mln'ster  at  Enrol.  Here  he  gave 
offence  by  his  teaching,  and  was  dismissed.  He  then 
became  (17()3)  assistant  minister  at  Fettercalm,  Kincar- 
dineshire. Here  again  in  1772  he  was  Inhibited  from 
preaching.  His  next  step  was  to  found  independent  con- 
gregations at  Sauchybum  and  Edinburgh.  At  a  later 
date  he  founded  another  in  London.  The  views  held  by 
the  Bereans  were  largely  Calvinistic.  They  also  attached 
supreme  importance  to  the  Bible  as  a  revelation  of  God's 
being  and  character,  and  as  the  only  revelation.  See 
the  D.If.B. 

BERECYNTIA.  A  goddess  referred  to  by  Gregory  of 
Tours.      She  was  perhaps  identical  with  Brigindu  (q.v.). 

BERITH  MILAH.  Literally  "  Ovenant  of  Circum- 
cision." the  Jewish  ceremony  at  which  a  boy  is  Initiated 
into  the  covenant  of  Abraham.  The  godfather  (Sandek), 
who  took  the  child  on  his  knees  in  the  course  of  the 
ceremony,  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  "  Master  of  the 
Covenant "  (Baal  Berith).  See  W.  O.  E.  Oesterley  and 
G.  H.  Box. 

BERKELEYISM.  The  philosophy  of  George  Berkeley 
(1(^4-1753),  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  the  Idealist.  In  1709 
Berkeley  published  an  "  Essay  towards  a  New  Theory 
of  Vision."  This  was  followed  in  1710  by  his  "  Treatise 
concerning  the  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,"  and 
in  1713  by  his  "  Three  Dialogues  between  Hylas  and 
Philonous!"  The  two  latter  are  his  chief  works.  The 
difference  between  a  thing  and  an  idea,  according  to 
Berkeley,  "  does  not  consist  in  the  former  being  real  and 
the  latter  notional,  but  in  the  former  being  complex  and 
the  latter  simple;  both  are  "  notional  beings."  Instead 
of  the  world  of  Leibnitz,  which  consisted  of  quasi-spirlts, 
we  have  one  which  consists  solely  of  spirits  and  of  their 
images  or  ideas.  The  principle  which  Leibnitz  applies 
to  some  substances — that  they  have  the  power  of  thought 
and  of  will— is  in  this  case  applied  to  all  alike.  Instead 
of  I>eibnitz'8  Semi-idealism,  we  have  here  a  consistent 
form  of  Idealism.  Berkeley  himself  does  not  employ  this 
name  for  his  system.  If  he  had  wished  to  give  it  a 
distinctive  title,  he  would  probably  have  called  it 
"  spiritualism,"  possibly  "  notionalism."  or  "  pheno- 
menalism." Suffice  it  to  say.  that  he  takes  up  a  position 
directly  antagonistic  to  what  he  called,  as  we  do, 
materialism,  and  that  he  is  never  tired  of  arguing 
against  the  mistaken  notion  involved  in  the  *'  supposition 
of  external  objects,"  which  really  "  subsist  not  by  them- 
selves, but  exist  in  minds  "  (Erdmann).  See  J.  E.  Erd- 
mann.  vol.  ii..  1892;  and  the  D.N.B. 

BERNARDINES.  The  followers  of  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vaux:  another  name  for  the  Cistercians  (q.v.). 

BERRETTA.  A  term  formed  from  the  Latin  birrus, 
a  mantle  with  a  hood,  and  applied  to  a  special  kind  of 
headgear  worn  by  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  other 
ecclesiastics.  Its  use  has  been  introduced  Into  the 
Church  of  England  by  the  ritualistic  party.  The  Beretta 
is  "  a  square  cap  with  three  or  sometimes  four 
prominences  or  projecting  comers  rising  from  its  crown  " 
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/  \ddi9  and  Arnold).  It  often  has  a  tassel  on  the  top^ 
T^f^rJ^tta^an  ordinary  cleric  Is  black,  of  a  b Iriiop 
SJ^l^^fa  cardinal  i^.  of  the  Pope  white.      See  Cath. 

^  BES  An  Egyptian  deity  who  became  poputer  in  the 
period  of  the  New  Empire.  He  was  regarded  by  the 
S?iests  as  an  Inferior  kind  of  deity,  as  a  demon  In  fact 
uL?  a  Gr?ek  satyr  he  was  represented  as  balf-anlmal 
toY^hnmin  He  belonged  to  a  class  of  grotesque  beln«» 
^1.^0 'aTu^   SI  "^f  god«  With  -usic  and   dancing 

oSTur^  ^the  H^lliSiftlc  Period  Bes  was  esteemed 
h^lvTs  a  D?ot^ing  warrior,  and  he  was  represented 
affldfng  a^sKeW  iS^one  hand  and  brandishing  a  «word 

"^BE^A  ^"^The  t?tTeti  o^'^of  the  Jewish  tr«itis«,  or 
trTc^J^ti  whS'r^p^nc.  the  oral  tradition  or^ unwritten 
tew  as  developed  by  the  second  century  A.D^  and  are 
Sdudld  in  th^is^mh  (Q.v.),  a  collection  and  compila- 
tion   Smnleted    by    Rabbi    Judah    the    Holy,    or    the 
iStria^c*   ab^t  2S)  A.D.     The  sixty-three  tractates  of 
t?;   \S'nlh   are   divided    into    six    groups   or    orders 
O^ldanmr  bI^i  Is  the  seventh  tractate  of  the  second 
imnn   whch  is  called  Mo'ed  ("  Festival  "). 
^TeTHESDA.    pool  of.     In  the  Ne^.J^.^f ^^J^ 
ference  is  made  (John  vO  to  a  pool.  J^^^f  ^  (ovB^ 
sftida    or    Bethzatha),    the   waters   of   which   possessea 
dealing  virtues.       "Now  thei^  Is  In  Jerusalem  by  Uie 
sh^D  gate  a^l,  which  is  called  in  Hebrew  Bethesda. 
haTiSg  five  po^es.      In  these  laj  a  multitude  of  them 
that  were  sick,  blind,   halt,  withered,  waiting   for  the 
SSvInT^  the  water  :  for  an  angel  of  the  Lord  went  down 
r^?4?n  s^sons  into  the  pool,  and  troubled  the  ^ter : 
whoaoeeer  then  first  after  the  troubling  of  the   water 
Sep?ed  in  was  made  whole,  with  whatsoever  disease  he 
wls^lden."       Bethesda  seems  to  be  for  the  Aranmic 
^fhhesH  "  house  of  mercy."     But  the  best  ftuthorltles 
read    Bethsaida    or    Bethzatha.       Bethsaida    would    be 
S^ival«it    to    the    Aramaic    Beth-tsatdd,    "  place    of 
^sSing  "  or  "  fish-pool."     ^  Bethzatha  i«  apparent  [  for 
the  Aramaic  Bm-zaitha.  "  place  of  the  olive.        It  has 
been  a  common  practice  to  bathe  In  sacred  pools,  and 
Xre  the  bather  has  had  great  faith  in  the  b«"^f  P^ 
pertles  of   the   waters,  diseases  of   a    nervous  nature 
(paralysis,  etc.)  have  been  cured.      In  modem  times  this 
has  happened  at  Lourdes,  for  instance.  *_^^ 

BETH  H\-KENESETH.    Literally  "  House  of  Assem- 
bly." the  Hebrew  name  for  a  Synagogjie   <«?-v)-  „ 

BETH  HA-MIDRASH.      Literally  "  House  of  Study, 
the  Jewish  name  for  a  college  in  which  higher  Instruction 
In  the  Jewish  Law  and  Religion  is  given. 

BETHLEHEMITES.  1.  An  order  of  monks  who  are 
said  to  have  had  a  monastery  at  Cambridge  in  1257. 
Matthew  Paris  (d.  1259)  calls  them  ''/^tres  Beth^ 
leemitae"  and  says  that  they  wore  a  habit  like  that  or 
the  Friars  Preachers,  except  that  they  had  also  on  their 
breast  a  red  and  blue  star.  2.  A  military  order  founded 
bv  Pope  Pius  II.  in  1459  in  opTX)sition  to  the  Turks.  6. 
An  order  founded  about  ICOO  in  Guatemala  by  the 
Snaniard  Peter  of  B^tencourt.  His  foundation  included 
a  school,  hospital,  and  convent.  The  Bethlehemitefi  in 
1687  were  placed  bv  Innocent  XI.  under  the  rule  of  St. 
Augustine.      4.   The   same   name    was    applied    to   the 

Hussites  (q.r.).  .     ^       ,       ^-  . ♦^-^ 

BEZPOPOFTSCHINS.     A  name  for  Russian  dissenters 

who  have  abolished  the  office  of  pope  or  priest.       They 

are  sub-divided  into  a  considerable  number  of  sect*. 

BEZSLOVESTNI.        Literally    "the   dumb,     a  name 

given  to  a  Russian  sect  of  the  eighteenth  century.      On 

Joining  the  sect,  a    member  became  speechless,    conse- 
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auently  nothing,  not  even  torture,  has  availed  to  gain 
KSitlon  ab^ut  the  religious  tenets  of  the  BezslovestnK 
B^RA-KALI.  The  deity  of  the  Mukkuvana.  the 
caste  of  sea  flrfiermen  on  the  Malabar  coast  of  India. 
A  aoddess.  she  is  represented  by  a  k>g  of  wood  kept  In  a 
hutwhS  la  called  a  temple.  The  Mukkuvans  assemble 
four  times  a  year,  offer  fruit  to  the  log  of  wood,  aiul 

^M^gL'^A  name,  occurring  in  tiie  Rig  Veda,  for  the 
snn-god   in  Hindu   religion.        The  wonl  seems  to   have 
m^STfirst  "  giver"  and  then   •'  g«i."       There   is^one 
hymn  addressed  to   Bhaga  which  begins.       The  early 
wnquering  mighty  Bhaga  call  we.  Oie  son  of  Boundless- 
t^,  the  glft-bestower."      See  E.  W.  Hopkins 
ThaGAVAD  GITA.      One  of  the  sacred  wr  t  Ings.     he 
Divine  Song,  of  the  Hindus.       It  Is  described  as      the 
won^rfnl  l;ng.  which  causes  the  hair  to  s  and  on  «id. 
It    is  a    revision   (Krishnaite)  of  an   earlier    Vishnu Ite 
poem,  and  Is  treated  with  great  reverence  by  the  Vjsh- 
Su^Ss       "  It  is  a  medley  of  beliefs  as  to  the  relation  of 
splrTt    and    matter,    and    other    se<-ondary    "'a^t.^rs;  Jt 
if  uncertain    in   Its  tone  In  reganl  to  the  o^mparat Ive 
efficacy  of  action  and    Inaction,    and   In   n>gard   to  the 
nractical   man's  means   of    salvation:   but   it    is   at    one 
wTtS  i^lf  fn  xxs  fundamental  thesis,  that  all  things  are 
«S  a^rt  of  one  Lord,  that  men  and   god.s  are  but 
manifteStions  of  the  One  Divine  Spirit,  which   or  rat  her 
whom    the  VIshnuIte  r^wrlter  identifies  with  Krishna. 
Ts T?rfmu^s  present  form  "    (E.  W.  Hopkins).       See  B. 

\hAGaTaT.    a  Buddhist  title,  meaning  "  the  Blessed 
one.      It  is  one  of  the  titles  of  Gautama. 

BHAGAVATAS.  An  early  Hindu  ^  the  members 
of  which  worshipped  Vishnu  {q.v.)  as  I^^agav-at^  They 
held  in  reverence  the  holy-stone,  and  were  gnided  by  the 
ifpanlshads  iq.v.)  and  the  Divine  Song  or  Bhaga vad  GitA 
la  v  )       See  E.  W.  Hopkins. 

BHAGWAN.      The  fortunate  or  lllustriouii.  one  of  the 
names  of  tiie  Hindu  god  Vishnu.  ^>,o.<rv     th*» 

RHAINSASUR        A  figure   in  Hindu   mythology,    the 
buffalo  demon,  Invoked  by  tJie  Jubbulpore  Kols.  a  terge 
Sbe  in  India.      Pigs  are  sacrificed  to  the  deity  for  the 
DTOtectlon  of  the  crops.       As  R.   V.   Russell  and    R.   B^ 
nSaMl  suggest,  the  pig  itself  was  no  doubt  worsh  pped 
at  one   time   by  the  Hindus.       It  seems  iKXSslble      that 
?he  Hindus  reverenmi  the  wild  boar  in  the  i^-rt  as  one 
of  the  8tix>nge8t  and  fiercest  animals  of  the  fore«t  and  also 
as  a  des^yer  of  the  crops.    And  they  still  make  sacri- 
fi^  of  tt^  pig  to  guanl  their  fields  from  his  ravages. 
Se  saarifiSel.  however,  are  not  ofTen;d  to  any  deity 
wh^can  represent  a  deified  pig.  but  to  ^1^1°*^ 7/;/^^ 
deified   buffalo.       The  explanation  seems  to  »>*'   that   In 
former  times,  when  forest*  extended  over  most  of  the 
w^frv,  the  ^Itlvator  had   In  the  wild  buffalo  a  direr 
?^  th^  the  wild  pig."      The  bmHling  of  p.gs  ^or  ^f^;'" 
tices  is  made  a  special  business  by  some  of  the  Kumhurs. 
the  caste  of  potters  In  India. 

BHAIRON      A  figure  in  Hindu  mythology,  the  watch- 
man  of    the    temples   of    Mahadeo.      He    is    repn-st^nted 

riding  on  a  black  dog.  .  w. «,   ^# 

BHAKT\S  An  t>arly  Hindu  sect  the  members  of 
which  worshipi>ed  Vi.shnu  {q.v.)  as  Vftsudeva.  It  is  also 
the^me  of  a  modern  order  of  mystics  which  was 
founded  in  1S70.  These  Bhaktas  seek  to  attain  in- 
ebriation In  God."  J  „„  ♦->,/» 
RHANDARIN.  An  Indian  d^'ity.  worshipped  as  the 
«<5d^s  of  agricultuTV  by  the  Gadl>as^  «  primim^  tribe 
belonging  to  the  Vizagapatam  District  of  Madras 

BHARATA.  One  of  the  two  sacred  ep  cs  of  earty 
Hinduism,  the  other  being  the  Ramayana  {q.v.).  The 
Bhrirata    (tale)   is   also   callwl    MahiVBhamta  or  Great 
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Bharata.  It  was  recognised  as  sacred  by  all  sects.  The 
work,  which  contains  legends,  myths,  history,  etc..  is 
composite.  Characters  in  the  story  were  familiar  to 
P&nini  (probably  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.),  and  the 
work  was  complete  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  A.D. 
The  Bharata  rev<>als  a  great  growth  in  an  asceticism 
which  is  not  of  an  exalted  nature.      See  E,  W.  Hopkins. 

BHARS.  One  of  the  wild  tribes  of  Bengal.  Another 
form  of  the  name  is  Bharats.  which  suggests  a  con- 
nection between  the  Bhars  and  the  great  tribe  known  as 
Bharata.  The  BhArs  hold  in  honour  as  sacred  things, 
and  perhaps  as  totems,  the  bamboo,  the  ftcZ-tree.  the  tor- 
tolvse,  and  the  i)e«cock.      See  E.  W.  Hopkins. 

BHARWAN.  An  Indian  deity,  the  protector  of  cattle, 
worsh ipi)ed  by  the  Gadbas.  a  primitive  tribe  belonging  to 
the  Vizagapatam  District  of  Madras. 

BHATS.  An  Indian  caste,  the  caste  of  bards  and 
genealogists. 

BHAVANA  RISHI.  The  caste  deity  of  the  Padma 
Sal^s.  a  Telugu-speaklng  caste  of  weavers  in  the  Madras 
Presidency  of  India.  "  A  festival  in  honour  of  this 
deity  is  celebrated  annually,  during  which  the  pod  and 
goddess  are  repre^enteii  by  two  decorated  pots  placed  on 
a  model  of  a  tiger  (vyagra  vahanam).  to  which,  on  the 
last  day  of  the  ceremonial,  large  quantities  of  rice  and 
vegetables  are  offere<l.  which  are  distributed  among  tJie 
loom-owners.  pQjarl,  headman,  fasting  celebrants,  etc." 
(E.  Thurston). 

BHEAUTHA.  An  ancient  Irish  deity.  In  English  the 
name  of  the  goddess  appears  as  Vera,  Verah,  Berah^ 
Berri.  Dirra,  and  Dhlrra.  She  Is  conceived  popular'y 
as  a  being  of  great  stature  and  forbidding  mien.  In  the 
county  Sligo  there  is  a  i>opular  tradition  that  she  was 
able  to  wade  all  the  Irish  rivers  and  lakes  except  Loch- 
da-ghedh.  in  which  she  was  drowned.  There  still  exists 
on  the  mountain  near  the  lake  a  ruin  called  Gailleach-a- 
Vera's  House.  In  the  county  Louth  also  there  sur\ives 
a  sepulchral  chamber  called  C^lUeach  Dlrra's  House. 
According  to  W.  G.  Wood-Martin.  *'  in  some  parts  of 
Ireland  she  is  now  looked  upon  as  a  banshee,  and  makes 
her  appearance  before  the  death  of  a  member  of  some 
well-known  families."      See  W.  G.  Wood-Martin. 

BHIMSEN.  An  Indian  deity,  worshipped  as  the  god 
of  rainfall  by  the  Baigas.  who  Inhabit  the  eastern  Sat- 
pura    hills    in    the     Mandla,     Bftlfighat    and     Bila.spur 

Districts. 

BHUJARIYA.  The  name  of  a  barley  feast  obst-rved 
In  the  Central  Provinces  of  India.  Grains  of  barley  are 
planted  in  a  i>ot  of  manure  on  the  seventh  day  of  the 
month  Sftwan.  These  grow  very  quickly  into  long  stalks, 
and  on  the  first  day  of  Bhfldon.  the  next  month,  the 
women  and  girls  present  the  plants  to  tlieir  male  friends 
to  be  placed  in  their  turbans,  throwing  the  manure  into 
water  J  G.  Frazer  compares  these  plantings  with  the 
Gardens  of  Adonis  (see  ADONIS),  which  "  are  essentially 
charms  to  promote  the  growth  of  vegetation."  See  J. 
G.  Frazer.  Adonis  Attis  Osiris.  1900. 

BHUMI  DEVATA.  A  Hindu  deity,  worshipped  once 
In  three  vears  as  the  earth  goddess  by  the  Jhodia.  Pengu, 
and  Kondhi  divisions  of  the  Popojas,  a  class  of  cultivators 

In  India.  ^_        ,   . 

BHrTAS.  The  Bhiltaa  are  demons  worshipped  by 
certain  Hindu  castes  (e.fj.,  the  Nalkes).  The  demon 
temple  Is  called  Bhutasthiinam.  TJsiially  It  contains  a 
number  of  imapw.  "  All  castes  in  South  C«nara  have 
great  faith  in  Bhutas.  and,  when  any  calamity  or  mis- 
fortune overtakes  a  family,  the  Bhut,Ts  must  be  pro- 
piated.  The  worship  of  Bhfitas  is  a  mixture  of  ancestor 
and  devil  propitiation.  In  the  Bhflta  cult,  the  most 
Important  personage  is  Brahm«»ru,  to  whom  the  other 
BhQtas   are    subordinate.      Owing    to  the    Influence   of 
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Brahman  Tantris.  Brahmern  is  regarded  as  another  name 
for  Brahma,  and  the  various  Bhfltas  are  regarded  as 
ganas  on  attendants  on  Siva.  Brahmanical  Influence  is 
clearly  to  be  traced  In  the  various  Bhflta  songs,  and  all 
BhQtas  are  in  some  manner  connected  with  Siva  and 
Parvati  "  (B,  Thurston  and  K.  Rangachari).  Amomg 
the  many  BhQtas  there  are  only  two  females,  Ukkatiri 
and  Kallurti. 

BIANCHI.  A  fanatical  sect  found  in  Italy  in  1399.  Its 
members  subsisted  on  bread  and  water,  and  always  wore 
long  white  garments. 

BIAS.     In  a  very  helpful  work.   Herbert  Spencer  has 
explained  the  influence  of  a  number  of  different  kinds 
of  bias,  educational,  patriotic,  social,  iwlitlcal,  theologi- 
cal.      It  Is  a  common  charge  against  theologians  that 
they  are  bitised.      It  Is  not  sufficiently  realized,  on  the 
other  hand,    by  their  opponents  that   men's  views   are 
distorted    equally    by    an    anti-theological   bias.       The 
theok)gical  bias  cannot,  of  course,  be  denied.      "  Under 
its  special  forms,  as  well  as  under  Its  general  form,  the 
theological   bias   brings  errors  into   the  estimates  men 
make  of  societies  and  institutions.    Sectarian  antipathies, 
growing    out    of    differences    of    doctrine,    disable    the 
members  of  each  religious  community  from  fiiirly  judg- 
ing other  religious  communities.      It  is  always  difficult, 
and  often  impossible,  for  the  zeak)t  to  conceive  that  his 
own  religious  system  and  his  own  zeal  on  its  behalf  may 
have  but  a  relative  truth  and  a  relative  value ;  or  to  con- 
ceive  that  there  may   be  relative  truths  and    relative 
values  in  alien  beliefs  and  the  fanaticisms  which  main- 
tain them.     Though  the  adherent  of  each  creed  daily  has 
thrust  on  his  attention  the  fact  that  adherents  of  other 
creeds  are  no  less  confident  than  he  is— though  he  can 
scarcely  fail  sometimes  to  reflect  that  these  adherents  of 
other  creeds  have,  in  nearly  all  cases,  simply  accepted 
the  dogmas  current  in  the  places  and  families  they  were 
bom  in,  and  that  he  has  done  the  like;  yet  the  special 
theological  bias  which  his  education  and  surroundings 
liave  given  him,  makes  it  almost  beyond  imagination  that 
these  other  creeds  may,  some  of  them,  have  justifications 
as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  his  own,  and  that  the  rest, 
akmg  with  certain  amounts  of  absolute  worth,  may  have 
their  special  fitnesses  to  the  people  holding  them."      But 
the  anti-theological   bias  also    leads   to  serious  errors, 
*  both  when  it  ignores  the  essential  share  hitherto  taken 
by  religious  systems  in  giving  force  to  certain  principles 
of  action,  in  part  absolutely  good  and  in  part  good  rela- 
tively to  the  needs  of  the  time,  and  again  when  it  prompts 
the  notion  that  these  principles  might  now  be  so  estab- 
lished on  rational  bases  as  to  rule  men  effectually  through 
their  enlightened  intellects.     ...    It  generates  an  un- 
willingness to  see  that  a  religious  system   is  a  normal 
and  essential  factor  in  every  evolving  society;  that  the 
specialities  of  It  have  certain  fitnesses  to  the  social  con- 
ditions; and  that  while  its  form  is  temporary,  its  sub- 
.stance  Is  permanent.      In  so  far  as  the  anti-theological 
bias  causes  an  ignoring  of  these  truths,  or  an  Inadequate 
appreciation  of  them,  it  causes  misinterpretations."      S^ 
Herbert  Spencer.  The  Study  of  Sociology,  ISth  ed.,  1897. 
BIBLE.     In   Greek  To  Biblia   is  a  plural   expression 
meaning  "  The  Books,"  just  as  we  speak  of  "  the  Scrip- 
tures." meaning  the  Scriptures  par  excellence.      In  Low 
latin  the  word  Bihlia  came  to  be  used  as  a  singular,  and 
this  usage  has  been  adopted  In  modem  languages.      The 
English  Bible  Is  a  collection  of  books  regarded  as  sacred 
and  received  as  canonical.      It  includes  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Covenants.       See  OLD  TESTAMENT.        The 
Roman  Catholics  accept  also  as  canonical  certain  books 
which  the  English  Churches  regard  as  apocryphal.    These 
are  included  In  their  Bible  (see  CANON  OF  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT).      The    ordinary    English    Bible,     how- 
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ever     contains    only    the    OW    and    New    Teetamenta. 
Tbe     Apocryphal     additions    to     the     Old     Testament 
(see   APOCRYPHA  OF   THE  OLD  TESTAMENT    are 
only  found   In  special  editions  of  the   whole  Bible  or 
in  separate  editions  of  the  Apocrypha.      In  the  Engllsn 
Versions,    the   Old   Testament   Is   translated    from   tje 
Hebrew,   the   New  Testament   from   the   Greek      John 
Wyollffe  (d.  1384)  was  the  first  to  concern  himself  about 
m.  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  Into  English.      He  him- 
self seems  to  have  tranrtated  the  whole  otUie   New 
Testament  and  part  of  the  Old  Testament.      The  wlwle 
work  was  completed  and  edited  by  John  Pnrvey(1353?- 
1428?)  before  1400.      Nicholas  de  Hereford  (ft.  1390),  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Lollards  in  Oxford,  seems  to  have 
been  responsible  for  the  translation  of  a  large  part  of  the 
Old     Testament.       There    are     no     verse-dl  visions     in 
WyclifTe's  Bible,  but  the  matter  Is  roughly  divided  Into 
chapters.     There  are  about  170  manuscripts  of  this  Bible 
in  existence.     The  first  printed  edition  of  the  NewT^- 
ment  in  English  (1526)  was  the  work  of  William  Tyndale 
(d.  1538),  who  went  direct  to  the  original  Greek.      After- 
wards he  translated  the  Pentateuch  (c.  1530),  the  follow- 
ing books  of  the  oW  Testament  as  far  as  II.  Chronicle*, 
and  the  Book  of  Jonah  (1531).      Large  use  of  this  version 
was  made  when  the  Authorised  Version  was  prepared. 
and  Tyndale  is  considered  to  have  set  a  standard  of 
biblical    translation.       Tyndale's   New    Testament   was 
printed  and  published  at  Worms.     It  was  not  yet  possible 
to  print  a  translation  in  England.       The   first  English 
Bible  which  the  Government  altowed  to  be  sold  in  Eng- 
land was  the  Bible  of  Miles  Coverdale  (1488-1568).      His 
translation  seems  to  have  been  first  printed  by  Christo- 
Idieo-  Froschouer  of  Zttrich  in  1535.      It  was  Introduced 
into  England  In  the  same  year  by  James  NIcolson  of 
Southwark.     The  work  was  not  original,  the  translation 
being  based  upon  the  Bibles  of  Luther  and  Zwingli,  with 
the  help  of  Latin  versions  (especially  the  Vulgate)  and 
of  Tyndale's  New  Testament.      In  1537  Coverdale  revised 
and  modified  his  version,  which  was  then  authorised  by 
the  King.        In   the  same   year  Matthews'    Bible    was 
published.      Thomas  Matthews  was  a  name  assumed  by 
John  Rogers  (15007-1555),  who  was  afterwards  burnt  at 
Smithfleld  in  the  Marian  persecution.      This  was  really 
a  new  edition  of  Tyndale's  translation,  which  was  com- 
pleted by  the  addition  of  the  Old  Testament  books  after 
II.  Chronicles  from  C^overdale's  version.      Next  appeared 
Tavemer's  Bible    (1539),    which   was   no   more    than   a 
revised  edition  of  Matthews'  Bible  by  Richard  Tavemer 
(15057-1575),  who  wrote  works  in  support  of  the  Reforma- 
tion.   This  was  folk)wed  by  the  Great  Bible  or  Cranmer'e 
Bible  (1539).  another  revision  of  Matthews'  Bible.      The 
printing  of  it  in  Paris  was  superintended  by  Mil^^  Cover- 
dale.      It  was,  In  fact,  a  revision  of  Matthews*  Bible  by 
Coverdale.        From  this   Bible  was  taken  the    English 
version  of  the  Psalms  in  the  Prayer  Book  of  the  Church 
of  England.       Cromwell  enjoined  the  use  of  the  Great 
Dtble  in  every  parish  church.       Some  years  later  some 
of  the  reformers  who  had   fled  to  Geneva  brought  back 
the    Geneva    Bible     (1567-1560).    popularly    called    the 
"  Breeches     Bible,"    a     version    made    by     Protestant 
refugees.      It  was  called  the  Breeches  Bible  because  in 
(3enesis  HI.  7  in  one  edition  it  is  said  that  Adam  and 
Eve  "  sewed   fig-tree  leaves  together,  and  made   them- 
selves breeches."       This  was  for  many  years  the  most 
popular  Bible  in  English  homes.     It  was  of  a  convenient 
size,  and  was  supplied  with  notes.      Another  Bible  of  a 
later  date  (1568)  was  known  as  the  Bishops'  Bible.      Mat- 
thew Parker  (1504-1575),  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
occupied  in  the  publication  of  this,  a  revision  of  the  Great 
Bible,  for  some  yean  (1563-68).      Another  version  of  the 
New  Testament  appeared  in  1582.      It  was  made  at  the 
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OoUege  of  Douay  to  meet  the  needs  of  English-speaking 
Roman  Catholics,  and  was  published  at  Rheims.      The 
Old  Testament  was  published  at  Douay.   but  not  untu 
160J>-10.      This  version  is  commonly  known  as  the  Donay 
Bible.      The  next  version  of  the  Bible  was  the  famous 
one  undertaken  In  the  reign  of  James  I.    It  became  known 
as  the  Authorised  Version,  not  because   It  was  dIrecUy 
and  olBclally  authorised  by   King,   Parliament,  or  Con- 
vocation, but  because  through  its  own  merits  It  came  to 
be  regarded  as  authoritative.      It  was  the  work  of  six 
companies   sitting  at    Westminster,   Oxford,  and    Cam- 
bridge, and  was  based  upon  the  Bishops'  Bible  with  the 
help  of  the  Genevan  and  Douay  versions.      The  under- 
taking was  discussed  in  1604,  seriously  taken  in  hand    n 
1607,  and  completed    in  1611.       As    Mr.   Patterson  truly 
says.   It  "  has  become  a   classic  wherever   the    English 
tongue  is  spoken."      He  adds  that  "  by  the  providence 
of  God,  It  was  written  when  the  English  language  was 
in  Its  simplest  and  most  majestic  form."     But.  beautiful 
and  excellent  as  the  Authorised  Version  Is.  yet  another 
English  vereion  has  been  made  necessary  in  recent  yea  re 
by  the  progress  of  scientific  study.      Since  the  time  when 
the     Authori8e<i     Version     was     made,     much     of     Its 
phraseology    has  become  obsolete   or  even    change<l    its 
meaning;   scholars  have  a  more  thorough  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  original  and  cognate  languages  of  the 
Bible;  new  discoveries  of  ancient  manuscripts,  versions, 
and  quotations  have  been  made;   and    textual   criticism 
has  become   a    science.       In   June.    1870,    therefore,    an 
assembly  of  distinguished  divines  met   In  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber  In  Westminster  Abbey  to   start  work  upon  a 
new  version  of  the  Bible.       The   New  Testament  was 
published  In  1881.  and  the  Revised  Version  of  the  whole 
Bible  in  1885.     In  1895  was  published  a  Revise<l  Version 
of  the  Apocrypha  (Old  Testament),   "  being  the  version 
set   forth   A.b.    1611   compared    with   the   most    ancient 
authorities  and  revised  A.D.  1894."     The  work  was  done 
by   three    Committees,   which    were  called    the   London, 
Westminster,  and  Cambridge  Committees.      See  J.  Pater- 
son  Smyth.  Hot€  ve  got  our  Bible,  1889;  M.  W.  Patter- 
son, Hift.;  the  D.y.B. 
BIBLE  CHRISTIANS.     See  METHODISTS. 
BIBLE  COMMUNISTS.    Another  name  for  the  PER- 
FECTIONISTS (Q.V.).  ^    ^ 

BIBLE    SOCIETIES.    Societies   formed    for   the   pur- 
pose of  circulating  copies  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
The  First  Bible  Society  seems  to  have  been   founded   in 
Germany    In    1712   bv   Baron   Hildebrand   von   Csnstein 
(1667-1719).  the  friend  of  the  pietists  P.  J.  Spener  (1<«5- 
1705)  and  A.  H.  Francke  (1663-1727).      Called  the  "  Can- 
stelnsche  Bibelanstalt."  it  was  afterwards  combined  with 
the  Francke  Institutes  at  Halle.     In  1780  a  .«wciety  called 
*'  The  Bible  Society  "  was  formed  In  England  with  the 
object  of  supplying* Bibles  to  soldiers  and  sailors.      This 
afterwards  became  known  as  the  "  Naval  and   Military 
Bible  Societv."      In  1792  a  "  French  Bible  Society  "  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  circulating  Bibles  in  French. 
In   1802  Thomas  Cliarles   (17r)5-lH14)  went  to  Ix>ndon   to 
call  the  attention  of  religious  people  to  the  scarcity  of 
Welsh   Bibles  In  Wales.       **  Having  been  introduced  to 
the  committee  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  it  was  sug- 
gested by   the  Rev.  Joseph  Hughes,  a  Baptist   minister, 
who  was  present,  that  there  might  be  a   similar  dearth 
not   only   in  Wales,    but   In  other  parts  of  the   country, 
and  that  It  would  be  desirable  to  form  a  society  for  the 
express    purpose    of    circulating    the    Scriptures."       On 
inquiry  It  was  found  that  there  was  such  a  dearth,  and 
"  The  Britl.sh  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  "  was  founded 
(1804)       The  Society  **  was  founded  on  unsectarlan  prin- 
ciples, it  being  resolved   that  one-half  of  Its  committee 
should  be  elected  from  amongst  Churchmen,  and  one-half 
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from  amongst  Diasentere  (H.  8.  Skeats  and  C.  S. 
Mlall).  This  is  now  the  greatest  society  of  the  kind,  and 
has  branches  In  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  There 
is  also  a  "  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland."  which 
was  formed  In  1861.  The  Society  next  in  Importance  to 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  is  the  "  American 
Bible  Society,"  which  was  founded  in  1816  at  New  York. 
There  are  similar  societies  In  Germany  and  Russia.  The 
income  of  the  "  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  "  is 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  about  five  millions  and 
a  half  of  Bibles,  Testaments,  and  portions  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture are  annually  circulated  In  409  languages  and 
dialects  "  London  Diocese  Book,  1910).  See  Chambers' 
Encycl;  Brockhaus;  Prot.  Diet. 

BIBLIA  PAUPERUM.  Literally  the  "Bible  of  the 
Poor."  The  famous  book  with  this  title  was  a  work 
giving  pictures  of  the  chief  events  recouoted  In  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  to  which  were  added  short  Illustra- 
tive notes  or  texts  In  Latin  or  German.  The  book  was 
treasured  by  the  laity  and  used  as  a  textbook  by  mendi- 
cant preachere  In  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  eo  called 
either  because  the^e  mendicant  preachere  were  known 
as  Pauperes  Chrlstl.  *'  Christ's  Poor,"  or  because  it  was 
intended  for  the  "  poor  In  spirit."  The  pictures  were 
copied  In  sculptures,  and  on  walls,  glass,  altar-pieces, 
etc.  In  Vienna  are  preserved  an  altar-piece  of  the 
twelfth  centurj'  with  a  painting  from  the  "  Biblla 
Pauperum,"  and  two  copies  of  the  book  dated  1430.  The 
book  fell  Into  disuse  early  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
There  was  another  book  with  the  same  title,  "  Biblla 
Pauperum,"  or  "  Poor  Man's  Bible."  compiled  by  Bona- 
venture  (A.D.  1221-1274).  This  book  explains  the  con- 
tents of  the  Bible  on  mystical  and  allegorical  lines. 

BIBLICAI.  ARCH.i:OLOGY,  SOCIETY  OF.  A  society 
founded  In  December,  1870.  The  special  object  of  the 
Society  was  the  collection  of  Illustrations  of  archapology. 
history,  arts,  and  chronology  from  the  monuments  of 
Ancient  and  Modem  Assyria,  Palestine.  Egypt,  and 
other  BIbMcal  Lands.  Papere  were  read,  and  published 
in  the  "  Proceedings  "  of  the  Society,  which  were  issued 
monthly  flurlng  the  session. 

BIBLIOMANCY.  A  term  composed  of  two  Greek 
words  and  meaning  "  divination  by  the  Bible."  The 
practice  was  to  open  the  Bible  haphazard,  and  to  regard 
the  first  passage  on  which  the  eye  fell  as  a  special 
message  or  pronouncement.  Or  the  first  words  of  the 
Bible  heard  after  entering  a  place  of  worship  might  be 
similarly  regarded.  Another  form  of  bibliomancy  Is  the 
ordeal  of  the  Bible  and  the  key.  The  way  to  detect  a 
thief  Is  to  reed  to  the  apparatus  Psalm  50.  At  the 
words  "When  thou  sawest  a  thief,  then  thou  consentedst 
with  hlra."  It  will  turn  to  the  guilty  person  (see  E.  B. 
Tytor.  P.O. 

BIBLIOTHECA.  A  term  which  has  sometimes  been 
used  as  a  deslgnsMon  of  the  Bible.  It  came  Into  use 
towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  A.D. 

BICORNI.  Literally  "  Idiots,"  a  contemptuous  desig- 
nation of  the  Beghards  (q.v.),  used  by  mediaeval  writers. 

BIDDELIANS.  Followers  of  John  Biddle  (1615-1662). 
In  1641  Biddle  was  made  master  of  the  free  school  of 
St.  Mary-le-Crjpt,  Gloucester.  In  ](;45  he  was  impri- 
soned on  account  of  his  religious  opinions,  but  was  soon 
released  on  bail.  He  was  next  summoned  before  a  par- 
liamentary oommiHsion  at  Westminster,  and  in  1647  was 
sent  back  to  prison.  In  the  same  year,  a  work  which 
he  had  published  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  In  which  he 
argued  against  the  Godhead,  was  burnt  as  blasphemous 
by  the  hangman.  Afterwards  he  was  again  released  on 
ball,  and  then  again  imprisoned,  this  time  In  Newgate. 
In  1662  he  was  set  free  once  more,  in  virtue  of  Crom- 
well's Act  of  Oblivion.      By  this  time  he  had  gained  a 


number  of  foUowere.  In  1664,  however,  he  was  dmpri- 
soned  in  Gatehouse,  and  in  1655  he  became  Involved  in 
a  theological  dispute  and  was  banished  to  the  SciUy 
Islaikls.  He  was  allowed  to  return  to  London  in  1658, 
and  preached  there  until  1662.  He  was  then  arrested 
again,  and,  bein^  unable  to  pay  his  fine,  went  to  piis(»i. 
Here  he  died.  Biddle  has  sometimes  been  regarded  as 
the  founder  of  Unitarianism  (q.v.)  in  Ehigland.  See  the 
D.N.B. 

BIDDING  PRAYER.  A  form  of  Christian  prayer  in 
which  the  people  are  "  bidden  "  to  prayer  for  certain 
peraons.  It  is  no  longer  in  common  use;  but  may  be 
heard  sometimes  in  Cathedrals,  Inns  of  Court,  and  the 
Universities.  Canon  55  of  1603  ordere  that  "  before  all 
sermons,  lectures,  and  homilies,  the  preachere  and 
ministers;  shall  move  the  people  to  join  with  them  in 
prayer.  In  this  form  or  to  this  effect  as  briefly  as  con- 
veniently they  may."  The  form  then  In  use  ran:  "  Ye 
shaU  pray  for  Christ's  holy  Catholic  Church,  that  is.  for 
the  whole  congregation  of  Christian  people  dispersed 
throughout  the  whole  world,  and  e€i)eclally  for  the 
Churches  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  :  and  herein 
I  require  you  most  especially  to  pray  for  the  King's 
most  excellent  Majesty  our  Sovereign  Ix>rd  James,  King 
of  England.  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of 
the  Faith  and  Supreme  Governor  in  these  his  realms, 
and  all  other  his  dominions  and  countries,  over  all 
persons,  in  all  causes,  as  well  Ecclesiastical  as  Tem- 
poral :  ye  shall  also  pray  for  our  gracious  Queen  Anne, 
the  noble  Prince  Henry,  and  the  rest  of  the  King  and 
Queen's  royal  issue :  ye  shall  also  laay  for  the  Ministers 
of  (jod's  holy  Word  and  Sacraments,  as  well  Archbishops 
and  Bishops,  as  otlier  Pastore  and  Curates:  ye  shall 
also  pray  for  the  King's  most  honourable  Council,  and 
for  all  the  Nobility  and  Magistrates  of  this  realm;  that 
all  and  every  of  these.  In  their  several  callings,  may 
serve  truly  and  painfully  to  the  gk>ry  of  God,  and  the 
edifying  and  well  governing  of  his  people,  remembering 
the  account  that  they  must  make:  also  ye  shaU  pray 
for  the  whole  Commons  of  this  realm,  that  they  may 
live  in  the  true  faith  and  fear  of  God  in  hnmble  obedience 
to  the  King  and  brotherly  charity  one  to  another. 
Finally,  let  us  praise  (3od  for  all  those  which  are  departed 
out  of  this  life  In  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  pray  unto 
God  that  we  may  have  grace  to  direct  our  lives  after 
their  good  example;  that,  this  life  ended,  we  may  be 
made  partakers  with  them  of  the  glorious  resurrection 
in  the  life  everlasting;  always  concluding  with  the  Lord's 
Prayer."      See  Prot.  Diet. 

BIJAS.  A  term  employed  in  Hinduism.  Mantras 
(Q.v.)  are  inspired  Vedic  texts  which  are  supposed  to 
possess  great  power  as  occult  forces.  Bljas  are  the 
radical  lettere  or  syllables  of  Mantras,  the  essential  parts 
of  them,  or  letters  or  syllables  which  represent  the  name 
of  the  deity  to  whom  the  Mantra  Is  addressed,  or  letters 
or  syllables  which  denote  parts  of  the  body  over  which 
the  deity  Is  supposed  to  preside.      See  Monler-WUliams, 

BIKKURIM.  The  name  of  one  of  the  Jewish  treatises 
or  tractates  which  reproduce  the  oral  tradition  or  un- 
written law  as  developed  by  the  second  century  A.D. 
and  are  included  in  the  Mishnah  (q.v.),  a  collection  and 
compilation  completed  by  Rabbi  Judah  the  Holy,  or  the 
Patriarch,  about  200  A.D.  The  sixty-three  tractates  of 
the  Mishnah  are  divided  into  six  groups  or  orders 
(sednrim).  BikkOrim  Is  the  eleventh  tractate  of  the  first 
group,  which  Is  called  Zerd'im  ("  Seeds  "). 

BILOCATION.  The  expression  denotes  the  power  of 
l)elng  In  two  places  at  the  same  time.  Certain  persons 
are  supposed  to  have  possessed  or  to  possess  this  power. 
In  a  biography  of  St.  Alfonso  dl  LIguori,  translated  by 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  the  saint  Is  said  one  day  to  have  been 
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in  his  own  house  and  at  the  same  time  in  chnrch  preaching 
a  sermon  The  writer  of  the  biography  of  Apollonius 
of  Tyana  reports  that  his  hero  transported  himself 
quickly  and  mysteiioosly  from  one  place  to  another. 
Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  had  the  same  power.  In 
modern  times  spiritualists  have  claimed  that  the  same 
thing  stiU  happens.  In  1905  Italian  newspapers  reP^IJ^a 
strange  happenings  in  a  family  named  Pansini.  Two 
boys  are  said  to  have  had  a  number  of  strange 
experiences.  "  The  boys  were  at  Ruvo  one  morning  at 
9  o'clock,  and  at  9.30,  without  knowing  how  or  why,  they 
found  themselves  at  Molfetta.  before  the  convent  of  the 
Capuchins."  Again  we  are  told  that  •*  one  day  the  two 
boys  were  in  the  Piazza  di  Ruvo  at  1.35  o'clock,  and  at 
1.45.  about  ten  minutes  afterwards,  were  at  Tram,  before 
the  door  of  the  house  of  one  of  their  uncles,  Signor  Giro- 
lamo  Maggiore"  (Joseph  Lapix>ni.  Hypnotism  and 
Spiritism,  1907). 
BIMBO-GAMI.        A     god    of    poverty     in     Japanese 

mythology. 

BINDING  AND  LOOSING.    Expressions  occurring  in 
the  New  Testament   (Matthew  xvi.  19.    xviii.   18).       In 
Matthew  xvi.  18,  Jesus  is  represented  as  saying  to  his 
disciple,  Simon  Peter :  "  And  I  also  say  unto  thee,  that 
thou  art  Peter   (Petroa),  and  upon  this   rock   ipetra)    I 
will  build  my  church;  and  the  gates  of  Hades  shall  not 
prevail  against  it.      I  wiU  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven :  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on 
earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven  :  and  whatsoever  thou 
Shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven."     On  this 
passage  the  Church  of  Rome,  of  which  Peter  is  supposed 
to    have    been    the    first    bishop,    bases    its    claim    to 
supremacy.      In  Matthew  xviii.  18,  Jesus,  addressing  the 
disciples   oollectively,   says :    '*  Verily,    I   say   unto  you. 
what  things  soever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound 
in  heaven  :  and  what  things  soever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth 
shall  be  loosed  in  heaven."      The  expressions  were  com- 
monly used  of  decisions  given  by  the  Jewish  rabbis.      To 
bind  was  to  forbid;  to  loose  was  to  allow.      See  Encycl. 
BiU. 

BINZUBU.    Binzuru  is  one  of  the  deities  most  widely 
revered  in  Japan  in  connection  with  the  ancient  national 
religion    known    as    Shintoism     (q.v.).       The     god    of 
medicine,  he  "  is  usually  a  red  lacquer  figure  of  a  man 
seated,  and  much  defaced  by  the  rubbings  of  centuries  " 
(I.     Bishop).       Persons    afflicted     with     disease     make 
pilgrimages  to  celebrated  images  of  the  god.       To  cure 
the  disease  they  rub  that  part  of  the  god  which  cor- 
responds to  the  afflicted  part  of  their  own  persons.    Then 
they  rub  themselves  again.    See  *'  ShintOism  "  in  R.S.W. 
BIRADEVARU.    Biradevaru  or  BTrappa  is  the  patron 
saint  of  the   Kunibas,   a  caste  of  hunters  in   Southern 
India.      Horses  and  ponies  being  vehicles  of  the  god,  the 
Kurubas  will  not  ride  upon  them.       The   Kurubas  are 
ancestor  worshippers,  and  treasure  golden  discs  stamped 
with  the  figures  of  human  beings.       Their  temples  are 
dolmen-like    structures.      "  In    the  open    country    near 
Kadar  in  Mysore  is  a  shrine  of  Biradevaru.  which  con- 
sists of  four  stone   pillars  several  feet  in   height,   sur- 
mounted by  flat  slabs  as  a  cap-stone,  within  which  the 
deity  is   represented  by   round  atones,  and  stones   with 
snakes    carved    on    them    are    deposited.       Within    the 
Kumba   quarter   of    the   town,    the    shrine  of   Anthar- 
gattamma    is    a     regular   dolmen    beneath    a    margosa 
{Mtlia  Azadirachta)  tree,  in  which  the  godd^»«s  is  repre- 
sented by  rounded  stones  imbedded  in  a  mound  of  earth. 
Just  outside  the  same  town,  close  to  a  pipal  tree  (Ficu8 
religiosa)  are  two   smaller   dolmen-like  structures  con- 
taining stones  representing  two  Kumba   DA  saris,  one  a 
centenarian,  who  are  buried  there  "  (E.  Thurston  and  K. 
Rangacharl). 
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BIRBTTA.       See  BERRETTA. 

BIRKATH  ERUSIN.  Literally  the  "  Blessing  of 
Betrothal,"  a  feature  in  the  Jewish  marriage-service. 
God  is  blessed  for  having  Instituted  marriage.  "Blessed 
are  Thou,  O  I»rd,  Who  aanctifiest  Thy  people  Israel  by 
the  rite  of  the  canopy  and  the  sacred  covejiant  of  wed- 
lock."     See  W.  O.  E.  Oesterley  and  G.  11.  Box. 

BIRTH  CEREMONIES.     In  Arabia  soon  after  a  child 
was  born  a  sheep  was  sacrificed,  and  the  Infant's  head 
was  shaved  and  daubed  with  the  sheep's  bkxxi.       The 
sacrifice   was  meant  "  to  avert  evil  from  the  child    by 
shedding  blood  on   his  behalf,"   apiwrently  to  establish 
a   kind  of  blood-brotherhood  between   the  protector  and 
the  protected  (see  BLOOD).      This  ceremony  was  called 
'AKIKA  (q.v.).      Another  custom  among  some  sections  of 
primitive  folk  has  been  to  spit  on  a  child  after  its  birth 
(e.g..  in  Connemara)  or  at  its  naming   (e.g.,  among  the 
Mandingos  and  among  the  Bambaras  of  Western  Africa). 
The  reason  for  this  Is  that  someUraes  a  i)er8on'8  saliva  is 
supposed    to    possess    the   element    of    life.      In    order, 
apiiarently,  to  place  a  child  under  the  deity's  protection, 
the  Arabs  also  hid  it,  as  soon  as  it  was  born,  under  a 
cauldron,  where  it  remained  until  dawn.      Sometimes  on 
the  morning  after  birth  a  child's  gums  were  rubbed  with 
masticattHl  dates  and  a   name  was  given  it.       Rot)ert8on 
Smith  thinks  that  "  in  general,  the  sacrifice,  the  naming, 
and   the    symbolical  application  of  tJie   most   important 
article  of  food  to  the  child's  mouth  all  fell  together,  and 
marked  his  reception  into  partnership  in  the  sacra  and 
means  of  life  of  his  father's  group  "  (Kinship).      See  W. 
R.  Smith,  Kinship;  E.  S.  Hartland,  Perseus. 

BISHNOIS.    A  Hindu  sect,  founded  in  the  Punjab  by 
a    Panwar    RAjput    named    Jhflmbuji     (b.    A.D.    1451). 
Jhambaji    is   supposed  at   an   early   age   to  have   given 
evidence  of  a  miraculous  origin,  and  during  a  famine  in 
1485  he  is  said  to  have  won  a  great  reputation  by  pro- 
viding food  for  all  who  had  faith  in  him.      He  seems  to 
have    been   a    religious    reformer,    "  who   attempted    to 
break    loose    from   the   debased    Hindu    polytheism    and 
arrogant  supremacy  of  the   Brahmans  by  choosing  one 
god,  Vishnu,  out  of  the  Hindu  pantheon,   and  exalting 
him  into  the  sole  and  supreme  deity  "    (R.   V.  Russell). 
Some  of  his  doctrines,  as  given  by  Russell  and  Hira  Lftl. 
are    as    follows:     Bathe    in    the    morning;    Commit    no 
adultery;   I^  content;   Be  abstemious  and  pure;   Strain 
your  drinking-water;  Be  careful  of  your  spee<^h;  Examine 
your  fuel   in  case  any  living  creature  be  burnt  with  It; 
Show  pity  to  living   creatures;    Do  not    steal;    Do  not 
speak   evil  of  others;   Do  not   tell  lies;    Never   quarrel; 
Avoid  opium,  tobacco,   bhang  and  blue  clothing;   Do  not 
cut  green  trees;  Sacritice  with  tire;  Say  prayera  :  medi- 
tate; Perform  worship  and  attain  heaven;   Baptise  your 
children  if  you  would  be  called  a  true  Bishnol. 

BISHOP.  The  word  is  given  in  the  English  Version 
of  the  Bible  as  a  translation  of  the  Greek  word  episkopos 
(Philippians  1.  1;  I.  Timothy  ill.  2;  I.  Peter  11.  25).  In 
Acts  1.  20  episkope  is  translated  "  bishopric,"  but  not, 
of  course,  in  a  technical  sense.  It  has  long  been  a 
matter  of  controversy  whether  "  bishop  "  is  used  In  the 
New  Testament  in  the  sen.«*e  in  which  it  was  used  later 
in  the  Christian  Chureh.  The  wonl  episkopos  was  taken 
over  from  the  Greeks,  among  whom  It  denoted  an  "  over- 
seer "  or  a  "  8ui)erintendent  "  (cp.  episkopf.,  visitation, 
oversight;  and  then  offlcv  or  charge  generally).  It  seems 
to  have  been  used  particularly  of  the  finance  offlcera  of 
Greek  guilds.  And  it  was  Just  this  kind  of  duty  that 
the  Christian  episkopos  was  called  upor.  to  i)erform— the 
administration  of  the  common  fund  of  a  kind  of  l)enevo- 
lent  society.  On  the  other  hand,  the  word  had  already 
been  adopted  in  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
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ment  to  represent  the  Hebrew  pdkld,  which  denotes  an 
"overseer"    in  a    more  general   sense    (Judges   ix.    28; 
Nehemiah  xl.  9,  14,  22;  II.  Kings  xl.  15).     An  earlier  title 
for    the    officials   of    the    early    Christian    Church    was 
presbyteros,  Presbyter  or  Elder  (Acts  xl.  30;  xv.);  and 
when  episkopos  first  came  into  use  the  two  terms  seem 
to  have  been  regarded  as  equivalent  (Acts  xx.  28;  Philip- 
pians 1.  1;  I.  Timothy  v.  17;  Titus  1.  5.  7;  I.  Peter  v.  1, 
2).       Moreover,    these   two    terms   seem    to  have   other 
equivalents,     such    as    proistdmenoi,    "presidents"     (I. 
Thessalonians     v.     12;     Romans     xll.     8),     hegoHmenoi, 
"rulers"    (Hebrews  xlll.  7,  17).  and   poinK^nes,  "shep- 
herds "  (Ephesians  Iv.  11).     The  question  is  :  Did  one  of 
the  Presbyters  of  a  collegium    come  gradually   in  New 
Testament  times  to  be  elevated  above  the  rest.      It  has 
been  ably  contended  that  this  did  happen,  and  that  the 
government  of  the  apostolic  Church  became  monarehlal. 
The  power  exercised  by  Diotrephes  (III.  John  i.  9).  it  has 
been  pointed  out,  seems  to  have  exceeded  that  of  ordinary 
presbyters.       But  Diotrephes  Is  rebuked  for  desiring  to 
exercise  this  power,  so  that  it  seems  to  have  been  a  kind 
of  usuntation;  and  in  the  time  of  Hennas  and  Irenaeus, 
bishops  and  elders  or  presbyters  seem  still  to  be  placed 
ui)on  the  same  level  (Hennas.  Virion  11.  4.  ill.  9;  Simili- 
tudes ill.  27;  Irenaeus.  Adv.  Haeres.  iii.  3).      Local  con- 
ditions were  not.   however,  the  .same  everywhere.       By 
the  middle  of  tlie  second  century  the  monarchical  episco- 
pate was  well  established;  and  in  Rome  and  elsewhere 
the  devek)pment  may  have  been  more  rapid  than  In  other 
places    (cp.    Ignatius.    Epistle  to    the   Romans,    11.,    ix. ; 
Epistle  to  Polycarp  iv..  vl.).       In  any  case,  it  is  difficult 
to  prove  that  the  monarchical  epi8coi>ate  is  of  apostolic 
origin.      That  it  was.  on  the  other  hand,  a  natural  and 
pre-ordaine<l    development    is    a    legitimate    contention. 
The   Roman   Catholic   Church,   however,    insists   on   the 
apostolic  origin  of  episcopacy.       The  Council  of  Trent 
says  :    "  If  anyone  deny  that  there  is   In  the  Church  a 
hierarchy  instituted  by  divine  ordinance,  which  consists 
of  bishops,   presbytere,   and   minlstere,  let  him  be  ana- 
thema ";  and   "  if  anyone  affirm  that   bishops   are  not 
superior  to  presbyters,  or  that  they  have  not  the  power 
of  confirming  or  ordaining,  or  that  the  power  which  they 
have  ifl  common  to  presbyters  also,  let  him  be  anathema." 
It  Is  claim<Hl  by  Roman  Catholics   (though  not  by  them 
alone)  that  "  St.  James  the  Less  was  beyond  reasonable 
doubt  bishop  of  Jenisalem  ";  that  St.  Paul  having  given 
Titus  power  to  ordain  presbyters,  and  Timothy  directions 
as  to  receiving  accusations  against  presbytera.  these  two 
were  clearly  "  ecclesiastical  offlcera  superior  to  the  clergy 
of   the    se<x>nd    order";    and    that    the    Angels   of    the 
Churchw   mentioned  in  the   Book  of  Revelation   (1.  20) 
"  answer  to  the  Idea  of  diocesan  bishopo  and  to  nothing 
else."      In  the  third  century,  according  to  Cyprian  (Ep. 
Ixvlii),   bishops    were   chosen   "  by  the   vote  of  all   the 
faithful  and  by  the  Judgment  of  the  bishops."  and  they 
were  so  elected  In  the  West  until  the  eleventh  century 
Bishops  were  then  elected  by  the  cathedral  chapter.     At 
firpt  the  election  had  to  be  confirmed  by  the  metropolitan. 
The  right  of  confirmation  afterwards  passed  to  the  Pope, 
and  in  (x>urse  of  time  in  some  cases  the  election  Itself. 
In  Catholic  Germany  and  Switzerland  the  right  of  elec- 
tion now  belongs  to  the  cathedral  chaptere:   in  France. 
Portugal.    Spain,    Naples  and   Sicily,   Sardinia.    Austria, 
and  Bavaria   to  the  Sovereign.       In  England  the  Pope 
chooses  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops.      In  the  Church  of 
England   roval  letters  patent  are  sent  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  telling  them  to  make  a  certain 
choice.        In   Protectant  Germany  the  title  Bishop   has 
been  dropped  in  favour  of  General-Superintendent.     See 
D.    Schenkel.    Bibel-Lexikon:    Encycl.    Bibl.;   Chambera' 
Encycl;  Oath.  Diet.;  Prot.  Diet. 


BISHOPS'  BIBLE.  An  English  version  of  the  Bible, 
published  in  1568.      See  BIBLE. 

BISHOPS'  BOOK,  THE.  A  name  given  to  "The 
Institution  of  a  Christian  Man,"  a  manuel  which  was 
published  In  1537.  It  was  composed  by  a  committee  of 
bishops  on  the  lines  of  and  sometimes  in  the  language 
of  the  Ten  Articles,  and  its  use  was  authorised  for  three 
yea  re  by  Henry  VIII.  The  book  expounded  the  Apostles* 
Creed,  the  Sacraments,  the  Ten  Commandments,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ave  Maria,  Justification,  and  Pur- 
gatory. "It  represented  neither  doctrinal  advance  nor 
doctrinal  reaction  "  (M.  W.  Patterson,  Hist.). 

BISHRIYYA.  An  Arabian  sect,  regarded  by  the 
Sunnis  (q.v.)  as  heretics.  They  hold  that  "the  Will  of 
God  was  one  of  His  works,  that  since  God  is  omniscient 
and  knows  what  is  profitable  for  man,  it  is  impossible 
to  suppo.se  that  He  does  not  will  it."  See  F.  A.  Klein. 
BISMILLAH.  An  Arabic  expression  meaning  "  in  the 
name  of  God  (Allah)."  The  bismillah  means  the  formula 
in  which  the  name  of  God  is  mentioned. 

BIZOCHI.      A  name  used  by  Pope  John  XXII.  for  the 
Fratlcelll  In  his  Bull  of  A.D.  1317. 

BLACK    BARTHOLOMEW.      A    name    given    to    St. 
Bartholomew's  Day  in  1662,  because  on  that  day  all  bene- 
ficed clergy  had  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  Uniformity  and  accept  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
BLACK  BOOK.       The  report  of  the  committee  which 
King  Henry  VIII.  nominated  in  1535  to  inquire  Into  the 
condition  and  administration  of  the  monasteries  became 
known  as  the  *'  Black  Book." 
BLACK  CANONS.     See  AUGUSTINIANS. 
BLACK  FRIARS.    See  DOMINICANS. 
BLACK-LETTER  DAYS.    These  are  the  minor  Holy 
Days  noted  in  the  Calendar  of  the  Christian    Church. 
They  are  so  called  in  distinction  from  the  major  Holy 
Days,   Red-letter    Festivals,    which    were    distinguished 
originally   by   red   lettere.      See   W.    R.    W.    Stephens, 
Common  Prayer,  1901. 
BLACK  MONKS.     See  BENEDICTINES. 
BLACK  POPES.    A  name  given  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Jesuit   Society  of  Jesus  in  the  time  of  Pope  Plus  IX. 
because  of  the  Influence  whicdi  they  exercised  at  Rome. 
BLACK  STONE,  THE.    A  sacred  stone  in  one  of  the 
comere  of  the  Ka'ba,  the  square  stone  building  at  Mecca. 
See  KA'BA  and  HAJJ,  THE. 

BLASPHEMY.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  word  is 
equivalent  to  scorn  or  rejection  of  Grod.  The  Hebrews 
made  such  treatment  of  God  a  capital  offence  (Leviticus 
xxiv.  15).  The  people  were  forbidden  lightly  to  use  the 
name  of  God,  and  in  course  of  time  even  to  pronounce 
his  true  name  was  a  profane  act  (Leviticus  xilv.  11). 
Jesus  was  accused  of  blasphemy  when  he  claimed  to  be 
the  Son  of  God  (Mark  xiv.  61-64;  Matthew  xxvi.  65).  and 
Stephen  was  stoned  because  he  was  considered  to  have 
used  "  blasphemous  words  against  Moses,  and  against 
God  "  (Acts  vl.  13,  vil.  56  tf.) 

BLAVATSKY  INSTITUTE,  THE.  The  Blavatsky 
Institute  was  organized  by  a  small  group  of  disciples 
of  H.  P.  Blavatsky.  It  is  an  activity  within  the 
Theosophical  Society  founded  in  1875  by  H.  P.  Blavat- 
skv.  H.  S.  Olcott,  and  W.  Q.  Judge.  The  promotera 
of* the  Institute  believe  in  the  teachings  of  Theosophy, 
and  wish  to  give  to  those  who  desire  It  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  them.  The  study  of  H.  P.  Blavat- 
sky's  works,  and  the  application  of  her  statements  to  the 
various  problems,  social,  ethnical,  philosophical  and  re- 
ligious, which  confront  us  In  our  complex  clvUIsatlon. 
con-stltute  the  main  work.  Intellectoal  and  spiritual 
development  receive  equal  attention.  The  fundamental 
laws  of  the  Universe  are  learnt,  and  at  the  same  time 
man  is  taught  to  obtain  mastery  over  himself.       It  is 
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stilted  that  "  it  ia  not  the  object  of  thU  enterpriae  to 
fSS2h  a  retreat  for  ink«nthn>p«i  aiHl  l^yPochondriacB. 
iS^OT  ia  it  an  Infimary  for  ghoat-aeers,  ji^iwtries,  or 
toa^ra?  where  they  may  revel  to  their  heart*'  oonteot 
^^tbe  creatlona  of  their  own  fancy;  nor  la  it  to  be 
r2^1to?^ocaltl«ii,  where  magic  arta  are  taoght  to 
th^tS^l-  tat  tt  is  intended  to  be  a  place  where  thoae  who 
«™2i;  aap^  to  apiritoallty  may  find  the  Eferrual 
SSitSL  W«ary  to  cultivate  it.  and  to  acqudre  the 
SSe  ^^Jc  ataff  'that  will  securely  support  them  on 
S^r  jS^y^ogh  Eternity."  The  B lava takyln- 
atltute  publiahea  a  T^^^ly  Jou™i  mUei  T^e  ^a'/»^ 
nr  nssion      SACRAMENT,     CONFBArJiilixNii  i      ur 

«S?^er1^'  "^^cL^r^v^mTnL-^^^he 
A^oci^  are^ked  to  pray  for  the  re-union  of  Chri«ten- 
d^frXiSion  of  5.e  Ee«.rved  ^erament^  Sacra- 
mental Confeaaion."  and  for  the  .^^^^^^JJJf.P*^ 
Members  of  the  Onfratemlty  J^i^.^H^^n  P^ 
Walter  Walah,  "  Bitualistic  Secret   Societiea,     m  Prot. 

^BLESSINGS  AND  CURSINGS.  In  Primitive  timea 
there  waa  auppoaed  to  be  a  great  power  in  a  »>^i^8  ^^ 
a  cuibT^  To  ha^  the  bleaalng  of  a  deity  was  to  enjoy 
Sia  frilndly  aid  and  protection;  to  have  the  curse  was 
to  eaco^ter  Hia  dlafavoux  and  active  hostility.  A 
We^?S?or  a  c««e  waa  thus  a  kind  of  apeU.      Amongst 

STHSrSJra  It  waa  an  ancient  P«<^J«V|„V''w^^  ^sSaT 
uDon  the  enemy  before  commencing  hoatiMties.      Balak, 
K^  S  B^i>,  summoned  Balaam  the  prophet  to  come 
t^^  the   laraeUtea  before  he  attempted   to  ov^^ 
Swrn^m  (Numbers  xxii.);  and  Goliath  "cu«fd  ^^^J* 
S  Ms^  "  before  advancing  to  t*ttte  againat  himjl. 
Stmuelxvil.   43).      Curses   were    added   alao   toteg^ 
^nlae   to  make   them    more    impreaalve       Bleas^ 
might  be  used  on  the  same  occasions  a«  cure^.    ^2«^ 
S>werfuUy  blessed  bis  own  people  and  effectively  ^r«d 
Sheir  enemies  (cp.  Leviticus  ix.  22,   Numbera  vi    23-27). 
^thera  on  their  death-bed  pronounced  valued  bleaaings 
on  their  children.      There  can  be  no  doubt  that^iv^  a 
atr^  belief  in  the  power  of  the  god.  the  eff^  of  a 
bteaSng  or  curse  on  the  mind,  and  so  on  the  life,  of  a 
peraonTmi^t  be  very  powerful.     Thia.  of  course,  la  not 
SS>imit?ve.    but  the   true  psychological   explanation^ 
iT  toe   Story    in   the    New    Testament    k^^^^ff.  <Jf 
"Cnraing  of  the  Fig-tree  (Matthew  xxl.  19  /. ;  Mark  xi^ 
13    21  /!).  the  curse  ia  so  potent  that  it  withers  up  the 
tr^       Here  we  have  not  merely  a  mental  effect,  but  o^ 
that  ia  regarded  as  directly  material.     Jeeua  pronounced 
bleasinga  In  his  diacourses,  aa  well  as  denunciatioas  which 
might  be  called  cuxsee.      See  Encycl.  Bibl. 

BLOOD  Robertaon  Smith  (Religion  of  the  «f^»»f«; 
iSfl4  D  233)  notea  that  among  the  Semitea  the  sacnfldai 
use '  of  blood  "  is  connected  with  a  series  of  very 
important  ritual  ideas,  turning  on  the  conception  that  the 
blood  la  a  special  seat  of  the  life.  But  primarily,  wh^ 
the  blood  is  offered  at  the  altar,  it  Is  «>jceived  to  be 
drunk  by  tHe  deity."  He  oomparea  cases  ofthe  drinking 
of  blood  among  other  peoples.  In  Africa  fresh  blood  is 
drunk  by  aU  the  negroea  of  the  White  Nile.  It  is  Imbibed 
by  Maaai  warriora,  by  the  Gallas,  and.  aa  fa r  aa  the  n^n 
are  concerned,  by  the  Hottentots.  Durkheim  (P-  137^ 
notes  that  in  the  tribes  of  Central  Australia  human  blood 
is  so  holy  a  thing  that  it  serves  frequently  to  conaecrate 
the    mo«t    respected    instrumenta    of    the    CTilt.  tor 

example,  in  cettadn  caaea,  the  nurtunja  is  regularly 
anointed  fix>m  top  to  bottom  wiOi  ^^^^^^99^^^^"^^^ 
It   is  upon  ground   all   saturated   with  blood  that  the 
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men  of  the  Emu.  among  the  Arunta.  trace  their  sacred 
images.       There  is  no  religious  ce^^^p^y.J^^frj  Jj^ 
doea  not  have  some  part  to  play.      Paring  the  inftkitton. 
the  adults  open  their  veins  and  sprinkle  the  novice  wAQx 
their  blood;   and  thia  blood  is   so  mcred  a   thjng  that 
women  may  not  be  present  while  It  I«  flowing;  the  iright 
of  it  is  forbidden  them.  Just  aa  the  aigbt  of  a  churln^ 
is       The  blood  tost  by  a  young  initiate  during  the  very 
violent  operations  he  must  undergo  has  ^ery  particular 
virtues :   it  is  used  in  various  ceremonies.      Tlmt  which 
flows   during    the    sub-inciaion    ia    Pio««Jf  ^''^Pi,**^  ,!^ 
Arunta  and  buried   in  a  place  upon  which  t^y  put  a 
piece  of  wood  warning  passers-by  of  the  ^JF^^^^^ 
the  spot;  no  woman  should  approach  it.      The  religioua 
nature  of  blood  also  explains  the  equal  importance,   re- 
ligiously,  of    the    red  ochre,    which    is    very    ^"«?"y 
employed  in  ceremonies;  they  rub  the  churlnp  with  it 
and  uae  it  in  ritual  decorations.     This  ^  due  to  the  fact 
that,  because  of  its  ootour.   It  la  regarded  as  «>n>ej;bing 
kindred  to  blood.      Many  depoeita  of  red  ochre  whidi  are 
found  in  the  Aninta  territory  are  even  suppoaed  to  be 
the    coagulated    btood    which    certain    heroines   of    the 
mytblSTperiod  shed  on  the  soIL"       Ellk>t    Smith   has 
pointed  out  that  blood  waa  regarded  a«  *n  eliilr  of  I  fe 
iav)    and   that   red  ochre  came  to  be  used  aa  a  sub- 
stitute for  it.      It  waa  an  Aztec  belief  that  the  sun  was 
an  animal,  which  waa  originally  a  man       The  m*n^^ 
Secome    transformed,    and     'had    receJ^^*^,^*    ^J^ 
vitality  necessary  for  the  performance  of  hte  ^^pt^ 
from   the  blood  of  the  gods.  volunUrily  shed  for  that 
purpose  '•  (Ed^-ardes  and  Spence.  p.  48).      In  the  Central 
American  system    the  sun   is  often  repre^nted   as       a 
deity  whose  sole  sustenance  is  human  blood,  and   who 
muti  be  weU  aupplied  with   tills   gruesome  P^^^^^^ 
perish"    (ibid.,  p.    72).        The  Scandinavian  god   Heim- 
dallr  ia  nourished  by  the  blood  of  sacrifices. 
BLOOD,  FIELD  OF.     See  ACELDAMA. 
BLOOD-BURIAL.    An  expression  used  in  Chlneap  re- 
llKion        It  is  a  mark  of  filial  devotion  to  aUow  a  few 
days  (sometimes  seven)  to  elapse  before  a  deceased  parrat 
Is  buried.       When  this  is  not  done,  the  burial  i«  failed 
a    "  blood-burial."    because   tlie  corpse   is   «nPP«»^.  ^'^l 
to  have   btood   in    it    (J.    l>oolittle.    Social    Life   of   the 
Chinese,  1867.  quoted  by  J.  J.  M.  de  Groot  in  R.S.O.). 
BLOOD-LICKERS.     See  BLOOD. 

BOANERGES.  We  read  in  the  New  Testament  that 
Tesus  eave  thia  name  to  two  of  hla  disciples.  James  and 
John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee  (Mark  lU.  17).  The  name  la 
interpreted  by  the  Gosi>el  writer  "  Sons  of  Th"»^'- 
The  first  half  of  the  woni  might  be  a  corrupt  form  of 
the  Hebrew  b'ne  •'  sons  of."  The  second  part  of  the 
word  la  more  difficult  to  explain.  The  most  plausible 
suggestion  is  that  the  Hebrew  or  rather  Aramaic  word 
inSided  is  r^gaz  *'  anger."  Rfgaz  might  be  n«dof 
thunder,  though  "  sons  of  anger  "  in  the  sense  o'  «»° 
angered"  seems  more  suitable.      See  Encycl.  Bibl. 

BOCHICA.  A  deity  in  the  mythology  of  the  Muyaoas 
of  Bogota.  He  ia  represented  as  a  culture-hero,  the 
teacher  of  building,  agriculture,  and  hiws;  and  aa  god 

"^'bODHISATTVAS.  Literally  "he  whose  *«fnce  is 
becoming  enlightenment."  a  term  used  in  Buddhism.  A 
S^applied  to  a  Buddha  at  a  certain  stage  in  ha 
^velopment.  Thiia.  when  Gautama  became  ^^^J^ 
and  waa  bom  of  Mftyft.  he  was  a  lk>dhl«ttva.  Now 
••  when  a  Bodh.lsattva  undertakes  the  ta«k  of  a  Buddha, 
tHen  his  goal  is  Nirvana  :  with  that,  naturally,  all  earthly 
retetion  ?ome«  to  an  end."  But.  "  many  of  tho«e  tof^ 
beings  who  are  in  a  position  to  tread  the  last  wayof 
life,  are  possessed  by  a  strong  craving  to  aid  their  feltow- 
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beings  around  them,  to  lead  them  into  the  true  way  of 
knowledge,  and  this  craving  determinea  them  to 
willingly  forego  the  Buddhaahlp  which  they  might  attain. 
In  order  to  live  for  oountleas  years  In  the  state  of  a 
Bodhisattva  engaged  in  tasks  of  ministry  to  lower  thlnga. 
The  Bodhisattva  meanwhile  exists  in  one  of  the  many 
heavens,  possesses  divine  powers,  is  filled  with  kindly 
intentions  towards  the  suffering  world  below  him,  and  Is 
ready  to  help  those  who  appeal  to  him."  The  Bod- 
hisattva AvaJokiita  Is  considered  to  be  reincarnate  regu- 
larly In  the  Dalai  Lama  of  Lhassa.  In  Tibetan  templea 
are  to  be  seen  on  wall-paintings  representations  of 
Buddhaa.  Bodhlsattvas,  and  saints.  The  Bodhisattva 
"  is  sumiJtuoujBly  adorned  after  the  manner  of  an  Indian 
Prince.  The  head  Is  covered  with  a  crown,  the  orna- 
ments coming  down  over  the  ears;  he  wears  bracelets, 
and  has  chains  on  his  breast;  precious  stones,  either  real 
or  Imitation,  are  worn  in  profusion.  The  hair  is  not 
shaved  off.  but  bound  in  a  knot  on  the  top  of  the  head. 
Sonae  Bodhisattvas  show  several  heads  or  arms.  Avalo- 
kita  especially  Is  often  represented  with  eleven  heads. 
witJi  four  or  many  more  ("  thousand ")  arms.  The 
saints,  on  the  other  hand,  generally  wear  t>ie  normal 
monk's  habit  and  a  monk's  cap."      See  H.  Hackmann. 

BOEDROMIA.  An  Athenian  festival  held  in  honour 
of  Apollo  (q.v.)  In  his  character  of  a  god  of  battle  (Boe- 
dromios).  One  of  the  months  (September-October)  was 
named  after  the  god  Boedromion.  The  festival  took 
place  on  the  sixth  day  of  thia  month. 

BOGOMILES.  Literally  "  lovers  of  God  "  (from  the 
Slavonic),  a  sect  which  appeare<i  in  Thrace  and  Bulgaria 
In  the  twelfth  century.  They  are  also  called  Bogarmltae, 
Masslllans,  and  by  orthodox  membere  of  the  Greek 
Church  Phundaites,  *'  wearere  of  the  girdle."  The  sect 
was  founded  by  a  monk  named  Basil,  whose  system  of 
theotogy  was  duallstic  like  that  of  the  Paullcians  and 
Oathari.  His  foltowers  had  to  live  a  life  of  poverty 
and  asceticism.  They  did  not  accept  all  the  books  of 
the  Bible,  but  only  the  Psalms,  the  Prophets,  the  Gospels, 
the  Acts,  the  Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse;  and  they 
applied  the  allegorical  key  to  the  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  world  of  matter  and  human  beings  was 
created,  they  held,  by  Satanael.  who  sprang  from  the 
Divine  Being  but  rebelled  against  Him  and  opposed  Him. 
The  Ijogoa,  who  alJ»o  sprang  from  the  Divine  Being,  took 
a  phantom  body  and  came  down  to  earth  to  undo  the 
work  of  the  wicked  Satanael.  Alexius  Comnenus  (1048- 
1118)  undertook  to  exterminate  the  heresy.  In  1118  he 
invited  Basil  to  a  banquet,  had  him  seised,  and  after- 
wards caused  him  to  be  burned  at  Constantinople.  But 
the  sect  was  not  suppressed.  In  A.D.  1140  we  find  a 
Council  of  Constantinople  anathematizing  the  followera 
of  Basil,  and  in  1325  Bosnia  was  overrun  with  them. 
In  this  year  Pope  John  xxii.  wrote  to  the  Ring  of  Bosnia 
inveighing  against  them.  In  the  fifteenth  century  they 
api)ealed  to  the  Turks  to  protect  tJiem  against  the  King 
of  Bosnia  and  the  priests  who  were  persecuting  them. 
Soon  after  the  invasion  of  Bosnia  by  Muhammad  II. 
(14fi3),  they  seem  to  have  gone  over  to  Islam  in  large 
numbera.  This,  as  Mr.  T.  W.  Arnold  says,  in  view  of 
"  the  numerous  points  of  likeness  between  their  pectillar 
beliefs  and  the  tenets  of  Islam."  is  quite  intelligible. 
"  They  rejected  the  worehip  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  In- 
stitution of  Baptism,  and  every  form  of  priesthood.  They 
at)omlnated  the  cross  as  a  religious  symbol,  and  con- 
sidered It  Idolatry  to  bow  down  before  religious  pictures 
and  the  Images  and  relics  of  the  saints.  Their  houses 
of  prayer  were  very  simple  and  unadorned,  in  contrast 
to  the  gaudlly-deoorated  Ron»n  C>athollc  churches,  and 
they  shared  the  Muhammadan  dislike  of  bells,  which  they 
styled  '  the  devil's  trumpets.'     They  believed  that  Christ 


was  not  himself  crucified,  but  that  some  i^iantom  waa 
substituted  in  his  place :  In  this  respect  agreeing  par- 
tially with  the  teaching  of  the  Qur'&n.  Their  condeoma- 
tton  of  wine  and  the  general  austerity  of  their  mode  of 
life  and  the  stem  severity  of  their  outward  demeanour 
would  serve  aa  further  links  to  bind  them  to  Islam.  .  . 
They  prayed  five  times  a  day  and  five  times  a  night, 
repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer  with  frequent  kneeHngs,  and 
would  thus  find  it  very  little  change  to  join  In  the  ser- 
vices of  the  mosque."  See  J.  H.  Blunt;  T.  W.  Arnold, 
The  Preaching  of  Islam,  1896. 

BOHEMIA,  CONFESSION  OF.  A  Bohemian  oon- 
feaston  approved  by  Luther,  Melanchthon,  and  the 
Academy  of  Wurtemburg,  and  published  in  A.D.  1532. 

BOHEMIAN  BRETHREN.  The  Bohemian  Brethren 
were  descendants  of  the  Hussites  (g.t?.).  When  the 
Taborites  (g.v.),  the  extreme  section  of  the  Hussites, 
were  finally  conquered  and  dispersed,  a  remnant  of  them 
settled  at  Lititz  on  the  borders  of  Moravia  and  Silesia. 
This  remnant  united  with  a  remnant  of  the  Calixtines 
iq.v.)  in  1457  to  form  a  religioua  body  of  Bohemian  (and 
Moravian)  Brethren,  whJdi  took  the  imme  "  Unitaa 
Fratrum  "  or  "  The  Unity  of  the  Brethren."  The  unity 
they  desired  was  that  of  a  brotherhood  of  Christians  (of 
every  denonxination)  united  on  a  broad  basis  of  scrip- 
tural doctrine,  practice,  and  worship.  In  1467  The 
Brethren  decided  to  organize  a  ministry  of  their  own. 
Stephen,  a  Waldensian  bishop,  who  claimed  descent  from 
the  bishops  of  the  early  Church,  consented  to  consecrate 
as  their  first  bishop  Michael  Bradaclua.  Under  George 
Podlebrad  (d.  1471)  the  Brethren  were  persecuted.  Under 
Luke  of  Prague  (1497-1528)  the  Holy  Scriptures  became 
their  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  In  1500  their 
churches  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  already  numbered  two 
hundred.  In  the  time  of  John  Augusta  (1531-72)  they 
issued  "  Confessions."  In  1505  they  published  a  Hymn 
Book,  and  in  1593  a  Bohemian  veraion  of  the  Bible,  the 
Kralitz  Bible.  The  Bohemian  Brethren,  in  fact,  made 
great  progress  and  became  prosperoxis.  But  in  course 
of  time  prosperity  brought  relaxation  of  discipline  and 
excess  of  ambition.  They  had  supported  the  Bohemian 
Protestants  In  their  rising  against  Ferdinand  II.  These 
were  routed  at  the  Battle  of  the  White  Mountain  In  1620, 
and  the  consequences  were  serious  for  the  Bohemian 
Brethren.  In  1621  their  leading  men  were  beheaded. 
Thousands  of  them  afterwards  fled,  or  were  exi)elled. 
from  Bohemia.  A  century  later,  when  the  remnant 
also  left  their  native  country,  the  refugees  became 
known  as  Hermhutere  or  Moravians  (see  MORAVIANS). 
The  membera  of  the  Unltas  Fratrum  were  divided  Into 
three  classes :  the  Beglnnera  (Incipientes),  the  Pro- 
ficient (Proficientes),  and  the  Perfect  (Perfecti).  The 
minlstere  also,  who  were  chosen  from  the  Perfect,  were 
of  three  kinds :  Acolytes  or  Deacons,  Pastora  or  Priests, 
and  Bishops  or  Presidents.  At  the  head  of  the  Unitas 
Fratrum  was  a  Council  of  Bldere.  See  J.  H.  Blunt; 
Prot.  Diet.;  Cath.  Diet.;  Brockhaus. 

BOHRAS.  The  Bohras  or  Bohoras  (probably 
"  traders ")  of  India  are  a  caste  of  tradere,  whose 
original  home  was  Gujarat.  The  sect  Is  said  to  have 
grown  up  here  through  the  activity  of  a  missionary, 
Abdulla,  who  came  from  Yemen  to  Cambay  in  A.D.  1067. 
In  1539  the  Bohras  of  India  were  joined  by  the  Bohras 
of  Arabia,  and  Surat  became  the  headquartere  of  the 
sect.  The  Bohras  are  Muhammadans.  and  for  the  most 
part  Shias  of  the  Ismailla  sect  of  Egypt.  With  a  few 
exceptions  (e.g.,  the  special  importance  attached  to 
circumcision),  the  customs  of  the  Bohras  do  not  differ 
much  from  those  of  ordinary  Muhammadans.  See  R.  V. 
Russell. 
BOLLANDISTS.    The  great  Jesuit  work  "Acta  Sanct- 
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M  «,  jixroa  nf  thp  Saints  was  planned  by  Rosweid 
?n629)  a  F^mf«h  Je^it  But  John  Bolland  (159t. 
i^'*;  who  work«l  at  Antwerp,  waa  the  first  to  make  a 
J^  beTl^lng  w^h  the  undertaking.     From  ir>35  George 

Si^en  (ll)0-1681)  collabora^  ^\^  i^JS'r^'Xl  k^ 
vear  1658  five  folJos  had  appeared.      In  16b0  I>a^f  ^  ^X,. 
h^k  0628-1714)  also  became  a  collaborator.      After  the 
S^h  of    Bc^lllnd    there    was  a    succession    of    Jesuit 
w^rker^    bu?  In  1794,  by  which  time  fifty-three  vohime« 
h«d  S  pSbl  shed,  the  undertaking  was  interrupted  by 
^e  ^nch  Re^olu  ion        It  was  not  iK>98ible  to  resume 
SI  work^n^T^.  When  the  ^ocl^of  Je«^wa^m- 
missioned  to  do  so,  and  issued  a  P«)«pectua     De  I  v^^ 
tione  Ooeris    Bollandiani."        In    1H45    a    new    voiuuj^ 
«n^red       It  has  been  followed  by  many  more.      The 
^Sn^tors  hJve    been  calle<l   HoUandists  after    John 
Bolland.      See  Cath.  Diet. 
BONA     DEA     Literally     "the     good     SO<i^^^r     fi^i 

SS^^"^^pt«ts?rtersfrf^^ 

^n^rated  serpent.  "  She  is  repreeenteil  in  J^o^^s  of 
rr^Uh  a  Stre  in  her  left  hand,  a  wreath  of  v^ 
^veTon  her  h^d,  and  a  jar  of  wine  at  her  side.  See 
O    Sevffert,  Diet.  ^  , 

RONE-GATHERING  CEREMONY.    When  a  deceased 
De?^n  has  bSn  burnt.  It  has  been  the  custom  among 
£tm?^lefi  to  gather  the  bones  and  ashes  together  with 
«rt^em^itv.      Monler-Williams  gives  severa   descnp- 
fioM  S  this  ceremony  as  he  saw  it  performed  in  India. 
Onf  of  them  if  S  follows  :  "  A  Brahman  and  ^J^jomen 
were  iatld^in  r«emi-circle  K>und  the  ashes  and  bones  of 
r   yo^^rried   girl  of   low    caste,    whose  ^y   ^ad 
?e<Jntly  been  burnt       Before  them  was  an  earthenware 
^    and    around    It   were    flowers,    fruits    and    betel- 
w^^s       The  Brahman  had  a  metal  vase  shaped  som^ 
iSng  like  a  tumbler  in  his  hand  containing  consecrated 
rSholv  water       With  a  small  round  spoon  or  ladle  he 
S!^k  outTs^ll  portion  of  the  water  and  poured  it  into 
S^^Cds  oT^the  woman,  at  the  same  time  muttering 
telts  and  prayers.     Then  he  PO^red  water  into  the  vase 
•nd  on  the  top  of  the  water  placed  the  fru  t,   nowers, 
and  l^vee       Next,  he  collected  the  half-calcined  bon^, 
III  itviS  put  them  carefully  and  reverentially  Into  the 
"^,  he^de  a  hole  in  the  ground  a  ^^^J?^^j\^^^ 
buried  it       I  was  told  that  the  vase  would  be  left  there 
ft?^   days,    when  a    Sraddha    (offering   t>o   decea«d 
ancestors)  would  be  performed  n  the  same  place     ,  After 
wards  the  ashes  and  bones  are  thrown  in  o  a  acred  river, 

piSerably  the  Ganges.      See  Monler-Williams. 
BONI  HOMINES.     Another  name  of  the  Perfecti. 
BONI    PUERI.    Another   name  of    the    BEGHARU5> 

BONI   VALETI.    Another  name  of   the   BEGHARDS 

^%N  RELIGION.  A  primitive  form  of  f^^^on^^'^ 
Tibet  which  preceded  I^amaism.  It  "  recognised  nature 
m^St's  wh^ch  wer^  worshipped  by  all  sorts  of  Powerful 
^dSr^ble  offerings;  and  it  also  paid  reverence  to  the 
SSirltTof  Sie  dead^  The  religious  functions  were  per- 
toSSi  by  prSs.  and  there  were  the  elements  of  a 
^rcult  the  kii>wledge  of  which  was  a  secret  oon- 
^^  t^thV  B^n  priests  Sacritlce^^spec^ally  human 
«CTifi(^were   obligatory."       In   course   of   time    this 

?^ugior;^hSi  did  ^t  <iif  np^y,,»i^^^^*^ri,  ^^^^e": 

pletely  mingled  with  Tantric  Buddhism.      See  H.  Hack 
mann. 


Book  of  Dlmms 

BOOK  OF  "  AM  DCAT."  Literally  the  book  "  of  that 
which  is  in  the  underworld."  a  sacred  book  in  the  rel  gion 
^f  ancient  Egypt.  It  was  inscribed  on  mn.^l>^i,^o^ 
written  on  papyri  which  were  placed  in  graves.  mere 
U  a  fuller  torn  of  the  text  reserved  for  royal  use  and 
an  abridged  form.  The  DOat  has  twelve  divisions. 
^°rough  ^?h  of  which  the  Sun  mad%*«,jJSf «  P"™;^ 
at  night.  These  divisions  represent  fields  ^L  ^^'_5*^ 
SweUlngs  through  which  "ins  a  river_  The  Sun-god^ 
journeying  in  his  bark  from  West  to  East,  meets  every 
conceivable   kind  of   spirit  and   demon,  and  encounters 

Semii  whom  he  punish^,  and  f5'\^„^,\ff^,'r„t';'aS«  a 
Inwards  The  unden^'orld  received  in  different  place*  a 
™7hJ?  different  colouring.  The  book  which  RiveB  the 
Theban  representation  was  the  work  of  the  priests  of 
imon.  amlX  sun  Is  identified  with  this  god.  We  have 
^  the  Book  of  "Am   Dftat."  says  Prof,  ^avllle.      one 

o^  the  best  examples  of  the  i°,^hf,^«<^^^'^^,^^^„  S 
the  religious  ideas  of  the  old  Egyptians.  It  would 
ndeJi  Kfflcult  to  disentangle  from  the  ^'d^^  of  the 
fantastic  scenes  which  pass  before  our  ^yes  any  unity 
of  conception,  bevond  the  fact  that  the  subject  is  the 
^u?^of  tke  sun  during  the  night,  or  rather  of  he  king 
who  has  become  that  great  god.  If  we  would  look  for 
TkevT  thTfantastic  symbolism  of  the  book,  we  should 
^nUm^lly  run  against  contradictions,  and  a gaing  c^n^ 
n*»Tuirvn«.    which    are    in    complete    antagonism    to    one 

E    Naville.  The  Old  Egyptian  Faith.  1909. 

ROOK  OF  \RMAGH.  A  manuscript  translation  of  the 
New  T^amenV  "Tn  the  emendated  Irish  text,'  writ  en 
in  I.D.  8l5  and  now  preserved  In  Trinity  CoUege.  Dublin. 
See  C.  R.  Gregory. 

BOOK  OF  BEN  SIRA.  THE.    Jesus  the^  son  of  (Ben 
mni  or  Slrach  Is  the  reputed  author  of  the  AiKxnryphal 
b^k  FccleTiastlcus.       The  work    is  also  known  as  the 
^k  of  Ren  Sira  or  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  son  of 

^Irach 

^  BOOK    OF  CHAD.     A  manuscript  translation   of  the 

Gospels,  belonging  to  the  seventh  or  ^jK^J^^^^^^'^^^J^ 
covins  the  emendated  Irish  text  of  Matthew^ark^ 
and  the  beginning  of  Luke.  The  manuscript  is  preserved 
in  Lichfield  Cathedral.      See  C.  R.  Gregory. 

BOOK  OF  CHANGES.  The  Yih.  "Book  of  Changes 
or  Yih-ktng,  "  Classical  Book  of  Changes."  is  one  of  the 
anient  bo^ks  treasured  by  the  Chinese.  ^t  give*  t^e 
Indent  political  «>smogony  A  very  anfj^^/^^^^'^^^ 
was  remodelled  and  expandtni  ^-^the  founder  ai22B.C.) 
of  the  Imperial  dynasty  that  ruled  n  the  time  of  Con- 
fucius (551^79  B.C.).  Confucius  himself  added  appen- 
d^^^to  the  Yih.  He  said  he  would  gladly  give  fifty 
v^ra  to  tSI  tndy  of  It.  The  book  has  been  described 
kT"  the  most  ancient  of  the   Chinese  writings.  And 

this  would  seem  to  be  a  true  description  thoughProf^ 
ligge  asserts  that  not  a  single  character  »"  ;hj,^^j^ 
oUlfr  than  the  twelfth  century  B.C.  ^Jhe  Yih^klng  was 
one  of  five  books  that  received  the  title  of  the  Five 
Classics."  See  James  Legge.  «*''»<''?"«  ^^^^'^l***''/^; 
A  Terrlen  De  Lacouperle.  The  Oldest  Book  of  the 
Chinese.  1892:  H.  J.  Allen.  Early  Chinese  Hist..  1906.  E. 
n    Purker    Studies,  1910. 

BOOK  OF  DEER.  A  manuscript  translation  an  emeii- 
<lated  Irish  text,  of  the  C^vspels.  belonging  to  the  eighth 
m^  n^nth  centurv.  It  is  so  called  because  formerly  it 
was  n  thrm^nkstery  of  Deer  or  Deir  in  Aberdeenshliv^ 
U  is  now  preserved  In  the  Library  of  the  University  of 
Cjimbridze    England.      See  C.  R.  Gregory. 

BOOK^'f  r)iMMA.  An  Irish  manuscript  translation 
of  the  GospeU  belonging  to  the  ninth  century.  It  is 
preserved  In  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
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BOOK  OF  DURROW.  An  Irish  manuacrlpt  transla- 
tion of  the  Gospels  belonging  to  the  eighth  century.  It 
is  preserved  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

BOOK  OF  HISTORY.  The  Shu,  "  Book  of  History  " 
or  "  Book  of  Annals,"  or  Shu-kinp.  "  Classical  Book  of 
History."  is  one  of  the  five  ancient  books  accepted  by 
the  Chinese  as  Classics.  The  Book  of  History  deals 
with  the  patriarchal  period  and  ends  with  the  year  721 
B.C.  According  to  Prof.  Legge  (The  Religions  of  China, 
1880),  this  compilation  Is  the  oldest  of  Chinese  books  (see, 
however,  BOOK  OF  CHANGES).  See  H.  J.  Allen,  Early 
Chinese  Hist..  190(5;  E.  H.  Parker,   Studies,  1910. 

BOOK  OF  JASHER.  The  Book  of  Jasher  (Revised 
Version.  Jashar)  is  an  ancient  Hebrew  song-book  from 
which  quotations  are  given  In  the  Old  Testament  (Josh. 
X.  1.3;  2  Sam.  I.  18).  The  Hebrew  expression  is  seph^r 
hauydshar,  which  is  most  naturally  translated  "  the  book 
of  the  righteous  (or  upright)."  Yashflr  can  hardly  be 
a  proper  name  here.  According  to  the  Greek  Version 
of  the  Old  Testament  (the  Septuagint),  the  words  of 
Solomon  in  I.  Kings  vlll.  12  /.  were  to  be  found  in  the 
"  Book  of  Songs."  This  In  Hebrew  would  be  sepher 
hashshir.  Very  likely  in  every  case  this  was  the  original 
expression.  Sfeph^r  hashshir  (s-ph-r  h-sh-y-r)  was  mis- 
read St'ph&r  hayyfishar  (s-ph-r  h-y-sh-r).  The  book  was 
o  collection  of  poems  and  perhaps  also  of  narratives, 
which  seems  to  have  been  made  about  930  B.C.,  that  is  to 
sav.  soon  after  the  time  of  Solomon.       See  Encycl.  Bibl. 

BOOK  OF  KELLS.  An  Irish  manuscript  translation 
of  the  Gospels,  belonging  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  cen- 
turv.     It  is  preserved  In  Trln'ty  College,  Dublin. 

BOOK  OF  MOLING  OR  MULLING.  An  Irish  manu- 
script translation  of  the  Gospels  belonging  to  the  ninth 
century.      It  Is  preserved  in  Trinity  College.  Dublin. 

BOOK  OF  ODES.  The  Shi,  "  Book  of  Odes,"  or  Shi- 
king.  "  Claasloal  Book  of  Odes."  is  one  of  the  Chinese 
Claasics.  It  contains  "  the  popular  songs  of  China,  In 
which  the  people  of  the  various  state*  expressed  their 
political  and  social  emotions"  (B.  H.  Parker).  The  odes 
were  collected  and  edited  by  Confucius  (561-479  B.C.). 
Prof.  Giles  quotes  one  as  follows : 

Do  not  say,  Thi.s  place  is  not  pubHc; 

No  one  tan   sec  me  here. 

The  approaches  of  spiritual   Beinjrs 

Cannot  be  calculated  beforehand; 

But  on  no  account  should  they  be  ignored. 

Prof.  Ijef^ge  quotes  another  ode.  dating  from  the  twelfth 
century  B.C.,  and  gives  it  In  rhyme  thus: 

With  reverence  I  will  ifo 

Where  duty's  path  is  plain. 
Heaven's  will  I  clearly  know; 

It's  favour  to  retain 
Is  hard;— let  me  not  say 

'  Heaven  is  remote  on  hifh. 
Nor  notices  men's  way.' 

There  in  the  starlit  sky 
It  round  about  us  moves, 

InspertinR  all   we  do, 
And  daily  disapproves 

What  is  not  just  and  true. 

I'rof.  Giles  thinks  it  Is  clear  from  the  Odes  "  tiiat  the 
Chinese  people  continued  to  hold,  more  clearly  and  more 
firmly  than  ever,  a  deep-seated  belief  in  the  existence  of 
an  anthropomorphic  and  personal  God.  whose  one  oare 
was  the  welfare  of  the  human  race."  See  .Tames  Legge, 
Religions  of  China,  1880;  H.  J.  Allen.  Early  Chinese 
Hist..  1906;  H.  A.  Giles,  Religions  of  Ancient  China,  1905; 
B.  H.  Parker.  Studies,  1910. 

BOOK  OF  ORIGINS.  The  name  given  by  H.  Ewald 
to  the  Elohistic  narrative  which  runs  through  the  Hexa- 
teuch.  It  was  so  called  because  it  seemed  to  form  the 
framework  or  groundwork  (German  "  Grundschrift "). 
See  SUPPLEMENTARY  HYPOTHESIS. 


Book  off  Rites 

BOOK   OF    REWARDS    AND    PUNISHMENTS.    The 
"  Book  of  Rewards  and  Punishments  "  is  said  to  be  the 
most    popular   exposition    In    Its   modem    form    of    the 
Chinese  religion  or  system  of  ethics  known  as  Taodan 
(y.v.).     It  does  Indeed  claim  to  be  the  production  of  the 
reputed  founder  of  Taoism,  Lao-tsze  himself  (alxth  cen- 
tury B.C.) ;  but,  according  to  Prof.  Douglas,  it  can  hardly 
have  been   published  earlier  than  the   fifteenth  or  six- 
teenth century  A.D.,  that  Is  to  say,  many  centuries  after 
Buddhism  became  known  In  China  (A.D.  62).      Some  of 
the   maxims  of  the  book,  as  given  by  Douglas,  are  as 
follows :    "  Practise   righteousness  and   filial    piety,    be 
affectionate  towards  your  younger  brothers  and  respect- 
ful towards  your  elder  brothers.    ...    Do  no  injury, 
either  to  Insects,  plants,  or  trees.    .    .    .    Rejoice  at  the 
success  of  others,  and  sympathise  with  their  reverses, 
even  as  though  you  were  in  their  place.    .    .    .    Bestow 
favours  without  expecting   recompense.    ...    Do  not 
introduce  vexatious  reforms  into  the  admdnistration  of 
the    empire.    .    .    .    Don't    ahoot    at    birds,    nor    hunt 
animals.    .    .    .    Don't  drive  Insects  from  their   holes, 
nor  frighten  roosting  birds.    .    .    .    Don't  seek  your  own 
advantage  at  the  expense  of  others.    .    .    .    Don't  suck 
other  men's  brains.    .    .    .    Don't  break  asunder  mar- 
riages.   .    .    .    Don't  decry  the  excellences  of  others,  nor 
conceal     your    own     imperfections.    .    .    .    Don't     put 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  promotion  of  men  who  are 
endowed  with  talents  or  worthy  of  praise.    .    .    .    Don't 
delight  in  picking  and  stealing.    .    .    .    Don't   murmur 
against    Heaven   at    your   lot,    nor   accuse   men.    Don't 
scold  the  wind,  nor  abuse  the  rain.    .    .    .    Never  say 
anj-thlng  you  don't  mean.    .    .    .    Don't  employ  all  your 
strength  to  accomplish  your  alms.    .    .    .    Live  in  har- 
mony  with  your   wife.    Wives,  respect  your  husbands. 
.    .    .    Don't  do  anything  which    is  not  useful.    .    .    . 
Don't  leap  over  a  well  or  a  hearth.    .    .    .    Don't  shout 
or  get  angry  on  the  first  day  of  the  month,  or  in  tbf* 
morning.    ,    .    .    Don't  point  rudely  at  the  sun.  mown., 
and  stars.    .    .    .    Don't    needlessly    kill   tortoises  and* 
serpents."      Douglas's   translation    is   based    upon    the- 
French  translation  of  Stanislas  Julien.      See  Robert  K- 
I>ougla8.  Confucianism  and  Taouism;  Frederic  H.  Bal-- 
four.  "  Taoism."  In  R.8.W. 

BOOK  OF  RITES.    The  Li,  "  Book  of  Rites,"  or  Li- 
king. "  Classical  Book  of  Rites,"  is  one  of  the  ancient 
books  accepted  by  the  Chinese  as  Classics.      The  Rites: 
are  those  of  the  Imi)erlal  dynasty  that  was  reigning  in 
the  time  of  Confucius  (551-479  B.C.),  and  was  founded  in 
1122  B.C.      Prof.  Parker  states  that  the  Book  of  Rlt^ 
or  Book  of  Abstract  Principles  has  never  been  changed 
organically.     And  he  quotes  Confucius  as  saying :  "  The 
dj-nasty  (1756-1122  B.C.)  preceding  that  under  which  we 
live  (1122-255  B.C.)  continued  the  abstract  principles  of 
that  before  it  (2205-1766  B.C.),  and  handed  over  the  same 
principles  to  the  dynasty  now  reigning."      The  Book  of 
Rites  was  only  in  parts  edited  by  Confucius  and  his  dis- 
ciples.      A  few  quotations  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  work.     "  Every  tree  has  its  appointed  time 
to  perish,  and  every  beast  Its  appointed  time  to  die,  and 
he  who  cuts  down  a  tree  or  kills  an  animal  before  their 
time  is  guilty  of  unfilial  conduct  (l>ouglas).    ...    A 
woman  is   unable  to   stand  alone,  and  therefore  when 
young  depends  on  her  father  and  brothers,  when  married, 
on    her   husband,    and    after   his   death,    on    her    sons 
(Douglas).    .    .    .    Sacrifice  is  not  a  thing  coming  to  a 
man  from  without;  It  Issues  from  within  him,  and  has 
its  birth  in  his  heart.     When  the  heart  is  deeply  moved, 
expression  is  given  to  it  by  ceremonies;  and  henoe,  only 
men  of  ability  and  virtue  can  give  complete  exhibition 
to   the   idea   of  sacrifice  "    (Legge's  translation  of  the 
"  Book  of  Rites  ").      See  R.  K.  Douglas,  Confucianism 
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19K'  H.    J.    Allen,    Bariy  Ohineae  Hist.,  1906,    b.    a. 

^BOOk^^'^S^V    BLESSINGS.    The    "Book    of 
ftMwwt  BlesBiBM  ••  Is  an  exposition  in  its  modern  form 

Siota  (QV  )  ffext  tx>  the  "  Book  of  Eewarda  and 
^^mSxU-  (QA>.),  which  it  resembles,  it  is  said  to 
S'^rS^popSar'ieMgiou*  ,^o-?J\Chi«a.^^ng  we^ 
oomed  bv  Bnddhi«t8,  Confucianlsts,  and  Taoists  a^^e. 
^rL  goTSSongh  many  thousand  eddtloi«.  a^d  1^ 
becomTa  household  word  throughout  the  empire 
m^^las).  An^«t  it«  maxims,  as  summarized  by 
Prof  Douglas,  are  these :  "  Publish  abroad  te«8on«  for 
t™'mproy^ent  of  mankUxl,  and  devote  your  we^kh  to 
t^  3  of  your  felk>w-men.  In  aU  your  actions  follow 
the  Drtncipl^  of  Heaven,  and  in  all  your  words  follow  the 
^1/fled  hSS  of  man.  Have  all  the  Sagee  of  antiquity 
b^ore  yo^yS  and  examine  carefully  y?«' ~^^^<*- 
S«H»  R    K    Douglas,  Confucianism  and  Taouism. 

BOOK  OFTHE  ACTS  OP  SOLOMON.  An  old  Hebrew 
rP^  referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  I.  Kings 
S^we  1^  "Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  (or  "  words  ' 
S'' mattera")  of  Solomon,  and  aU  that  he  did,  and  his 
wisd^  are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the  acts  of 
Stomon?  ''  It  seems  to  have  been  a  work  based  upon 
Sle  ^18  of  the  reign  of  Solomon.  It  would  appear  to 
have  included  also  narratives  Pa^ly  historical  and  partly 
biographical,  which  were  intended  to  illustrate  the 
w^m  and  greatness  of  Solomon.  The  work  was  one 
ofTe  sources  used  by  the  compiler  of  the  Books  of 
Kings.      See  Skinner,  Kings,  in  "  The  Century  BlWe^ 

BOOK  OF  THE  COVENANT.    The    name  of   several 
documents  referred  to  in  the  Old  Testam^t^       (1    We 
read  :    "  And  Moses  came  and  told   the  people   a      the 
words  of  Jehovah,  and  all  the  J"dp^Pi«  =^  ^^/IL^S^ 
people  answered  with  one  voice  and  said,  All  the  ^rds 
v^ich  Jehovah  hath  spoken  will  we  do.       And  Moses 
wrote  all  the  words  of  Jehovah,  and  rose  up  early    n  the 
morning,  and   builded  an  altar  under  the   moiuit    and 
tweWe  pillar«,  ac«miing  to  the  twelve  tribes  of  IsraeL 
And  he  took  the  book  of  the  covenant   and  read 
In  the  audience  of  the  people:  and  they  ^^^  ^.J^}, 
Jehovah   hath  spoken  will   we   do.    and  j>e  obedient 
(Exodus  xxiv..  3.  4,  7).      The  document  intended  here  is 
DO   doubt  the  section   of   the    Hexateuch   comprised   in 
Exodus  XX.  22-xxiii.  33.  which  is  also  known  to  scholars 
as  the  code  of  the  covenant  or  the  Gjea^erBook  of  the 
Covenant  (to  distinguish  it  from  No.  2  folkywing).      The 
code  is  part  of  the  Ephraimltic  narrative  Incorporated 
m  the  Hexateuch  (see  PENTATEUCH)^       "/^T'^r,*^' 
several    pentades    of    Words,    a    number    of    detached 
(Btatutee,   a    few   laws  of  a    mixed  type    (probably   red- 
•ctlonal) :  but  the  main  body  of  the  code  is  made  up  of 
a  series  of  pentades  of  judgments,  which    seem   to  be 
ludlcial  decisions  of  cases  arising  in  an  agricultural  com- 
munity.     These  are  not  such  as  would  arise  among  the 
w>road«  whom  Mosee  led  out  of  Egypt  to  Horeb  "   (C.  A. 
R^^)       G    Wildeboer  (Canon  of  the  O.T.,  1895)  pointy 
ont  Sat  we  have  no  certain  knowledge  about  the  promul- 
«tion  of  this  book,  and  that  since  Deuteronomy,  though 
Sten  following  it«  prescriptions  ck)9ely.  °«ver  ment  ons 
Vt  if  must  have  had  a  private  character.      He  adds  that 
t'  i>SS    n^   have   b^n   a    book   forthe    people    like 
TViTteronomv    but  must  have  been  a  book  for  legal  use 
1?)  iTn   3er  ^ssage   we  read  :    "  And  Jehovah  said 
Sto  M<2^  Writ?thou  the^e  words  :  for  after  the  tenor 
Xf  these  words  I  have  nmde  a  covenant  with  thee  and 
Witt  iSi^"  (Exodus  xxxiT.  27).      Here  a  "  Book  of  the 
So^nS  •'    is  not  actually  mentioned,  but   is  implied. 
U  e^^ly  consists  of  the  preceding  section.   Exodus 


Book  of  the  Deed 

xxxlv    U-28.  the  work  of  the  Judaic  writer^ To^ 

SpiiA  it  from  book  no.  1  (above)  it  ^^Jj^.  d«»f: 
nated  by  scholars  the  Little  Book  of  the  ^t«^  It 
PMdly  repr««ents  another  decalogue  in  addition  to  that 
S^Ex<Su^s^  M7  (see  DECALOGUE)  (8)  Ajjjther 
book  is  referred  to  in  "•  King's  xxil.-xxIii«^IL 
Chronicles  xxxlv  -v.      It  Is  first  spoken  of  as  "  the  book 

^f^S'uW  "(II     ^BgS   XXii.  ^ /ii,".  ^^f^'^^Y.J^ 

15)  or  "  the  book  of  the  law  of  Jehovah      (II.  Chronlclee 
xxxlv    14)   or    simply    "  the    words    of   the    law       (II. 
Chrwiictes  xxxiv.    19),   and  then  as  the  "  book   of  the 
wv^nf"  ai    KlflJJs  "ill.  2.  21;  II.  Chnmlcles  xxxlv. 
SJoT^the  tewof  Moses"  (II.  King«  «'"•  25>  or  '  tte 
word  of  Jehovah  by  the  hand  of  Moses    /II-  Cbronlck« 
XXXV    (I)        This  "book  of  the  covenant      is  the  boon 
which  was  brought  to  light  and  '?t«^^ced  to  the  people 
in  the  eighteenth  year  of  King  Josiah  (621  B.C.).        ii 
used  to  bTthought  that  it  was  /df  «tl«^l  ^^H*  T^t  v^^ 
of  our  Pentateuch  or  of  the  Jewish  "  Torah.      That  v^ 
is    no   longer    held   by   critical  scholars.      It   has   b«ai 
demonstraSl  that  "  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,     oOier- 
wLse  called  "the  Book  of  the  Law,"  comprised      either 
a  portion  of  our  Deuteronomy  or  a  collection  of  laws, 
Deuteronomic  in  tone,  and.  In  range  of  «>"tent8   having 
a  close  resemblance  to  our  Book  of  Deuteronomy       (H^ 
E    Rvle)        There  are  two  lines  of  evidence.       (1)  it  w 
clear  from  the  description  of  the  book  that  "  1°  i^^oft 
characteristic  features,  it  approximated  more  ck>sely  to 
portions  of  Deuteronomy  than  to  any  other  section  of  the 
Pentateuch  "       (2)  When  the  historian  speaks  of      the 
faw^  he  appears   "  to  have   In   v>^  ^he  Deutero«>mic 
section,  and  scarcely  to  be  acquainted  with  any  o^er 
The  arguments  are  summarized  very  lucidly  by    H.    ifi. 
Ryle        The  public  recognition  and  acceptance  of   this 
deuteronomic  work  marks  the  beginning  of  the  Prooees 
of  canonization.      See  H.  E.  Ryle,  Canon;  W.  B.  Smith, 
O.T.J. C.  (2);  C.  A.  Briggs.  Hex.  ^^  ^     ,„    ^^    ^^ 

BOOK    OF   THE    DEAD.     A    book,    that     is    to    say, 
intended  for  the  dead,  the  most  Important  of  the  religious 
writings  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.        Parts  of  it    may 
^long    to    the    remote    period    of    the    tirst    Memphite 
dvna^les.       The    Book    conUIns  prayers  or  addresses, 
hymns,  and  formulae  for  the  use  of  a  de<va8*Hl   person 
in  the  underworld.      It  was  in  use  in  the  Middle  King- 
dom, but  more  so  In  the  New  Kingdom,  and.  later,  por- 
tions were  written  on  the  walls  of  the  tombs,  the  sides 
of  the  sarcophagi,   the   linen    bandages,   and  on    papyri 
folded  within   the    body-cloths.        Different   portions   or 
chapters  were  thought  to  be  adapted  to  different  tastes, 
emergencies,  or  means.     With  the  magic  help  of  the  Book 
of  the  Dead,  a  soul  on   its  journey   tli rough  the  undeT- 
world  could  overcome  the  evil  spirits  and  win  over  the 
eood  ones       Prof.   Naville  gives  thia  rubric  from  later 
napyri  •  "  He  who  knows  this  book  on  earth,  or  on  whose 
coffin  it  has  been  written,   may  come  out  from  the  day 
when  he  pleases,  and  again  enter  his  dwelling,  without 
anyone  repuLsing  him.      And  there  shall  be  given  to  him 
bread    beer,    much   flesh   meat,   ujjon  the   altar-table  of 
Ra-  he  shall  receive  allotment  of  land  in  the  parden  of 
Aal'u   and  there  shall  be  given  to  him  grain,  and  he  shaU 
grow'  green    (flourish)    again,   like    what    he  was   upon 
earth  "       A    very    Interesting    chapter    or   section    has 
reference  to  the  testing  of  the  soul  in  the  underworld. 
Arrived  at  the  Hall  of  the  Two  Truths  or  Two  Justices, 
the  deceased  person   had  to  stand  before  the  Judgment- 
throne  of  Osiris,  with  whom  sat  the  forty-two  judges  of 
the  dead       The  deceased  had  to  justify  himself,  to  make 
a  confeasion.  and  to  show  that   he  had   not  been  guilty 
of  any  of  the  forty-two  sins.     To  test  him   his  heart  was 
weighed  in  the  scales  by  Horns  <Q.v.)  and  Anubls  (q.v.). 
If  he  came  through  this  ordeal  satisfactorily,  he  received 
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back  his  heart  and  in  hiia  old  form  became  a  new  and 
eternal  being.  Other  books  baaed  apon  the  Book  of  the 
Dead,  supplementing  it  or  reproducing  the  most  import- 
ant formulae,  had  a  wide  circulation.  These  Included 
such  works  as  :  "  The  Book  of  the  Breath,"  "  The  Second 
Book  of  the  Breath,"  "  The  Book  of  Journeying  in 
Eternity,"  "  The  Book  of  *  May  my  Name  flourlah  '." 
It  should  be  added  that  much  of  the  matter  in  the  Book 
of  the  Dead  reveals  a  well-developed  moral  sense.  See 
A.  Wiedemann:  A.  Erman,  Handbook;  B.  Narille,  The 
Old  Egyptian  Faith,  1909. 

BOOK  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  ISRAEL.  An  old  Hebrew 
record  referred  to  in  I.  Chronicles  ix.  1.  It  was  one 
of  the  sources  used  by  the  compiler  of  the  Books  of 
Chronicles.  The  full  title  of  the  work  seems  to  have 
been  "The  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah." 
"  This  work,  which  is  cited  as  an  authority  for  reigns 
as  early  as  that  of  Asa  and  as  late  as  that  of  Jeholakim. 
was  clearly  a  comprehensive  one,  but  not  the  canonical 
Books  of  Kings,  because  It  Is  cited  for  matters  not  in 
those  books — i.e.,  genealogies  (I.  Ch.  ix.  1),  the  wars  of 
Jotham  (II.  Oh.  xxvil.  7).  and  the  prayer  of  Manasseh 
(II.  Ch.  xxxili.  18)  and  the  abominations  of  Jehoiakim 
(II.  Ch.  xxxvl.  8).  Neither  was  it  the  sources  men- 
tioned In  I.  and  II.  Kings  for  the  political  history  of 
Israel  and  Judah.  since  they  were  two  distinct  works." 
Bat  It  may  have  been  dependent  upon  those  sources,  "  or 
since  the  real  historical  material  derived  from  this  book 
apart  from  that  In  the  canonical  books  is  extremely 
meagre,  It  may  have  been  dependent  upon  those  books, 
a  Midraah  or  commentary  on  them  (Kuenen,  Einl.  p. 
KM)).  In  their  earliest  form  I.  and  II.  Kings  may  have 
contained  fuller  information  than  in  their  present  Mas- 
soretic  form  "  (E.  L.  Curtis  and  A.  A.  Madsen).  See  E. 
L.  Curtis  and  A.  A.  Madsen,  Book  of  Chronicles,  1910. 

BOOK  OF  THE  LAW,  THE.  A  document  referred  to 
In  the  Old  Testament  (II.  Kings  xxli.  8,  11)  in  connection 
with  the  reforms  of  King  Joslah.  In  II.  Kings  xxlll. 
2,  21,  and  II.  Chronicles  xxxlv.  30  it  is  called  the  Book 
of  the  Covenant  (q.v.). 

BOOK  OF  THE  RESURRECTION.  A  N.T.  apocry- 
phal work.  A  Coptic  version,  found  in  Egypt,  has  been 
printed  in  recent  years  by  the  trustees  of  the  British 
Museum.  The  work  exhibits  marked  Egyptian  (Gnostic) 
Influence.  "  It  describes  the  descent  of  Jesus  Into  hell; 
the  conquest  of  death;  the  defeat  of  the  devil;  the 
destruction  of  the  gates,  bolts,  and  bars  of  hell;  the 
extinction  of  Its  fires;  the  overthrow  of  its  blazing 
cauldrons;  the  liberation  of  Adam  and  Eve  and  all  the 
children  of  men;  the  final  condemnation  of  Judas  Iscarlot; 
the  ascent  from  hell  of  the  Ix)rd  Jesus;  his  resurrection; 
his  enthronement  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  In  his 
tabernacle  of  light  In  the  seventh  heaven;  and  the  recon- 
ciliation of  God  with  Adam  and  his  sons  "  (Cobem). 

BOOK  OF  THE  WARS  OF  THE  LORD.  An  ancient 
Hebrew  book  referred  to  In  the  Old  Testament  (Numbers 
xxl.  14  /.).  The  reference  is  as  folk>ws  :  "Wherefore 
it  Is  said  In  the  book  of  the  Wars  of  the  I»rd,  Vaheb 
in  Suphah,  and  the  valleys  of  Amon.  and  the  slope  of 
the  valleys  that  inclineCh  toward  the  dwelling  of  Ar, 
and  leaneth  upon  the  border  of  Moab."  The  book.  It  has 
been  thought,  was  a  collection  of  songs  referring  to 
Israel's  wars  against  Its  neighbours,  and  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  other  passages  in  the  O.T.  (e.g.,  Exodus  xv. 
1-19)  were  derived  from  it.  Thus  it  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  a  book  like  the  Book  of  Jashar  (q.v.).  It  was 
perhaps  compiled  about  900  B.C.  Prof.  CJheyne  observes, 
however,  with  good  reason,  that  the  contents  of  the 
quotation  hardly  suggest  a  history  or  a  collection  of  his- 
torical songs  or  ballads.  The  quotation  suggests  that 
the  book  "  had  reference  to  geography."      There  is  per- 


haps some  oormption  in  the  text,  tbongb  tt  is  dlfflcalt  to 
emend  It  aatisAkCtorlly.      See  Encycl.  Bitl. 

BOOK  or  TORGAU.  A  oonfeflsional  fomrala  dmwn 
op  mainly  by  James  Andree  and  Martin  Ghemnltz.  It 
was  designed  as  the  basis  on  which  the  Luthenne  mi|^ 
agree,  and  snperseded  the  Swablan  and  Saxon  Formola 
of  Concord  (q.v.)  and  the  Bfanlbronn  Formola.  The 
Book  of  Tor^u  oonsiated  of  twelve  articles.  In  1577 
A.D.  Andrese  and  Chemnitz,  with  the  assistaiKse  of  Sel- 
necker,  Mosculns,  KSmer,  and  Chytrseus,  recast  It  at 
Bergen  near  Magdeburg  as  the  Formula  of  Concosd  (q.v.). 
See  William  A.  Curtte. 

BOONBOLONG.  A  magic  word  among  the  natives  of 
New  South  Wales.  If  it  is  uttered  on  the  approach  of 
the  evil  spirit  which  In  the  form  of  "  a  dwarf  with  mon- 
strous head  roams  the  woods  at  ni^t  and  devours  those 
whom  he  meets,"  the  dwarf  will  pass  by  and  do  no  harm. 
See  D.  G.  Brinton,  Rel. 

BORBELITES.  Another  name  of  the  BARBBLIOTES 
(q.v.). 

BORBORIANS.  A  name  applied  by  way  of  reproach 
to  the  Bartjellotes  (q.v.). 

BORRELISTS.  A  division  of  the  Dutch  Baptlats  or 
Mennonites.  The  sect  was  founded  by  Adam  Borrel  in 
the  second  half  of  the  seventeentli  century.  They  cor- 
respond very  largely  to  the  English  Quakers. 

BORVO.  Borvo,  or  Bormo,  or  Bormanus  was  one  of 
the  names  of  a  god  of  the  ancient  Celts  who  corresponded 
to  Apollo  (q.v.).  The  name  means  "  the  boiling,"  and 
Borvo  was  the  deity  of  thermal  airings.  The  ancient 
Celts  often  associated  a  god  with  a  goddess,  bat  it  Is 
uncertain  what  relationship  they  had  in  mind.  In  any 
case,  the  god  Borvo  is  paired  with  the  goddess  Damona 
(q.v.).      See  Anveyl,  Celtic  Religion,  1906;  Reinach,  O. 

BOSTON  DECLARATION,  THE.  The  "  Boston 
Declaration "  is  a  Confession  of  Faith  which  waa 
approved  by  the  Synod  of  the  New  England  Churches  In 
KiSO  A.D.  It  "  Is  simply  the  Savoy  Confession  with  the 
Cambridge  Platform  "  (William  A.  Curtis).  Cp.  SAVOY 
DECLARATION  and  CAMBRIDGE  PLATFORM. 

BOTANOMANCY.  Divination  by  means  of  plants.  It 
was  once  a  custom  to  write  words  and  questions  on 
leaves.  When  the  leaves  were  blown  about  by  the  wind, 
some  of  them  were  supposed  to  come  together  in  such  a 
way  as  to  answer  questions. 

BO-TREE.  The  name  given  in  Buddhism  to  the  tree 
under  which  Gautama  received  the  revelation  which 
changed  his  outlook  on  life.  The  Buddhist  monks  plant 
such  a  tree  (Ficus  religiosa)  within  the  precincts  of  every 
monastery.  Asoka  sent  one  to  Ceylon,  which  "  still 
survives  as  a  two-thousand-year-old  rarity  in  the  remark- 
able ruins  of  Anuradhapura."  In  Japan  a  substitute 
is  found  In  an  aniseed  (Illicium  religiosum)  or  in  a 
Chinese  juniper.     See  H.  Hackmann. 

BOUCHERA.  A  goddess  worshipped  by  the  Hljras 
(also  called  Khasuas),  the  community  of  eunuchs  in 
India.      The  name  appears  also  as  Behechra. 

BOURIGNONISTS.  The  followers  of  Madame  Antoin- 
ette Bourignon  de  la  Porte  (1616-1680),  a  mystic  and 
visionary.  She  was  bom  at  Lille.  Madame  Bourignon 
believed  that  she  saw  visions  and  was  directly  inspired 
by  God  to  revive  Christianity  in  Its  pure  evangelic  form. 
Admitted  to  a  convent  by  the  Archbishop  of  C^ambray, 
she  succeeded  in  making  disciples  of  some  of  the  nuns. 
She  was  afterwards  head  of  a  hospital,  first  In  Ldlle,  and 
then  in  Bast  Friesland.  She  died  at  Franeker  in  Pries- 
land.  Her  religion  was  a  pietlstic  mysticism  in  which 
noore  importance  was  attached  to  emotion  and  inner 
feeling  than  to  knowledge  and  practice.  Madame 
Bourignon  was  an  acoompli^ed  conversatdonallst  and  a 
prolific  writer.      Her  principal  foBowers  have  Included 
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Ti«rthrtk>mpw  d€  Cordt,  a  Janaenist  priecrt,  and  Peter 
FSS^TcJlvl^auTminteter,  the  editor  of  her  workB 

BoUand  to  Gemmny,  France.  Switzerland,  and  England. 

^OTTRNEANS  The  followers  of  one  Bourne,  a  Blr- 
mS^ham'^^acher,  who  ^^talned  that  at  the  final 
pimishment    Impenitent    sinners    would    be    totally    an 

""  b'oWLS  magical.  Morris  Jastrow  (Civ.)  notes  that 
at  Nippur  "hundreds  of  clay  bowls,  containhjg  magical 
SLSiptlon^  in  Aiamalc  and  Syrlac  as  a  P^^^^^^^  ^ 
H«id  MCBinst  evil  demons,  and  dating  from  aoout  ine 
s^  c^t^  of  our  era/were  found  in  graves  of  the 

uppermost  layere  in  certain  sections  o^^^^^^^^ils  for 
pSof  that  Nippur  continued  to  be  a  «iCTed  ^^^^^"^ 
Jews  and  Christians  many  centuries  after  it  had  cea8e<i  to 
Sr^plei  and  at  a  time  when  all  traces  and  even^e 
reoollection  of  it^  one-time  grandeur  had  ai/appearM. 

nnYPRS  A  secret  society  In  China,  one  of  the  objects 
otwmc^^B  to^l  C>liean  missionaries  from  China. 
In  mo  the  EuropSn  Powers  united  to  suppress  them, 
PTid  the  exDedition  was  successful. 

BOY  BISeSp  In  the  Middle  Ages  It  was  a  custom 
to  ^ect  one  of  the  boys  of  the  church  or  cathedral  cl.oir 
Z  of  the  Ir^mmar-school  to  act  as  boy-bishop  from  the 
Sth  of  Dumber  (St.  Nicholas'  Day)  to  the  28th  of 
SLmber^Holy  Innocents'  Day).  The  custom  was 
^S^  intended  as  a  commemoration  of  Jesus'  act  in 
SiSra  S  in  the  midst  of  his  disciples  a^  a  T«ttern 
S  humility  (Matthew  iviU.  2-6).      The  boy-bishop  v^s 

:flowS  to^w^r  the  episcopal  dx^,  ^^.^J?,^*  Vlt^t^^ 
of  attendants  who  wore  the  priestly  dress.  With  these 
Se  p«?onned  ceremonies  (except  Mass)  in  the  church 
and  going  from  house  to  house,  blessed  the  ^ple.  The 
JSStom  ™  discontinued  in  Engtend  l>y  Henry  VHL 
(1542),  but  was  revived  by  Queen  Mary  (1554^  It  was 
abolished.  gradmUy,  in  the  reign  of  El  ^aj^th.  The 
Council  of  Basle  condemned  the  practice  (l4vJi). 

BOYLE  LECTURES.  A  Church  of  England  course  of 
LeStures  on  Divinity  founded  by  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle 
(16^7-1(501).  one  of  the  founders  of  the  ^y^^^^^^-  ^ 
hi««  will  he  left  £50  a  year  for  eight  sermons  to  be 
SreaSed  by  "  some  preaching  minister."  the  purpose  of 
fhT  teSurL  being  tb  defend  the  Christian  religion 
against  notorious  Infidels,  Atheists  Deists.  Pagans.  Jews 
and  Mohammedans.  The  lectureship  °^yXJ^? ^^^  ^^^ 
same  preacher  for  three  years.  He  mu  J  be  resident 
within  the  City  of  London  or  Clrciiit  <>'  B^^J^j' 
Mortality,"  and  deMver  the  lectures  between  Christmas 
and  Midsummer  of  each  year  in  some  Ivondon  Church. 
See  the  London  Diocese  Book. 

BRACHITAE.    A  branch   of  the  Manidiaeans   (ajO, 
which  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  end  of  the  thira 

^MAGI '    God  of  poetry  in  the  religion  of  the  ancient 
Teutons       Mention  is  made  of  Bragi's  cup  which  every 
new  king  had  to  drain  on  ascending  the  throne  of  h  s 
father  and  by  which  he  had  to  pledge  binoself.       This 
Biwtri  must  be  disting\iished  from  Bragi  the  Old  or  Bragl 
Boddason  who  seems  to  have  been  a  historical  person  of 
the^ninth  century.      See  P.  D.  Chantepie  de  ^  Sa"«««.^ 
BRAHMA     The  Indian  deity  from  whom  Brahmanlsm 
takes    it;    Mme.      Brahma    is    the    Creator,    but    not 
in  the  sense  of  being  the  original  source  of  ^erything^ 
He   is  the  personal    (masc.)   manifestation   of   the  one 
impersonal  Essence  or  Being,  Brahma   (neuter).       With 
hTma^  associated,  and  often   identified.  Vl^^iujg.t;^) 
and  Siva   (Q  v.).      The  two  latter  can,  in  f^ct,  be  wor- 
shipped as  Brahma,  since  the  functions  of  the  three  gods 
are  iSerchangeable.     This  is  thought  to  account  for  the 
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fact  that  there  are  not.  many  terapU^  to  BrahmJi  him- 
self. There  is  a  temple  to  him  n«r  Idar  or  B^ar.  «^« 
another  at  Puahkara.  and  a  legend  associates  him  with 
the    temple    at    Kallghat    near    Calcutta^  one    of    t^ 

shrines  of  Siva's  wife.  Kali  !^^l^^''^^\^^''^^Z^^s 
Indian    Missions,    1839,    quoted    by    Oman)       Brahma    Is 
said  to  have  performed  a  sacrifice  at  rufhka re   which 
made  the  lake  Uiere  sacred,  so  that  to  t«the  l«Jt  J«  ^ 
be    cleansed   of   all  sin   and    to    be    P»d«   «^  „^„,f;°^ 
Brahma's  heaven.     Monier-Wllliams  describes  « /isjt  to 
the  temple  at   Pushkare.       He  found  the  a^^ya^s^^I^",*, 
of  Brahma   in  the  centre  of  a  (|uadrangl»'.         *n,/">"; 
of  the  entrance  was  the  inevitable  bell^      I  wtis  allowed 
to    look  through  the  well-oarved   wooden    gates   at   the 
image  which  was  clearly  visible  in  its  sanctuar>'  at  the 
end  of  the  vista  of  open  columns.     I  observed  tHatlt  had 
four   black  faces,  each   one  of  which  was  supposed    to 
be  directed  towards  one  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  com- 
nass.        In  point  of  Cact,   however,    three  of  the    face« 
were  made  to  k)ok  at  the  observer,  each  face  having  two 
great  staring  gla.se  eyes.       Covering  the  four-faced  head 
was  a  broad    red  turban,  and  over  that   were   hanging 
five   umbrella-shaped   ornaments.         I    not! ce<l    that    uie 
image  was  dn-ssed  in  red  clothes  with  flaps  of  coloured 
cloth  hanging  round  the  waist.     On  one  side  of  the  god  s 
image  was  that  of  his  wife  worshipped  b.-n^  as  e.ayatn 
or   Savitri.   and   behind   both   was   the   image  of   Kauia- 
dhenu— the   .sacred   cow   granting  all   desires.      On   the 
marble  floor  in  front  of  the  shrine  was  the  can-ed  repre- 
sentation of  a  tortoist--8ignlticant.  no  doubt,  of  Brahnui  s 
<x)nnection  with  Vishnu  (p.   108).  out  of  whose  Mvel  he 
is    fabled    to   have   sprung.    .seate<l   on    a    lotus.         >ee 
Monier- Williams:  E.  W.  Hopkins;  J.  C.  Oman.  BT  ".I. 
BRAHMACHARI.  A  name  given  to  the  young  Brahman 
after  he  has  obtained  the  rleht  to  wear  the  triple  cord^ 
He  is  invented  with  this  cord  at  a  si^eoial  ceremony  called 
the  Upanavana.      "  It  is  well  known  that  all  I.rahmlns 
wear   a    tliln    cord,    hung    from    the    left    should^^r    and 
falling  on   to  the  right   hip.       It  is  oompostMl  of  three 
strands  of  cotton,  each  strand  formed  by  nine  thn^ads. 
The  cotton  with  which  it  is  made  must  be  gatJienxl  from 
the  plant  bv   the  hand  of  a  pure  Brahmin,  and  carded 
and  spun  by  persons  of  the  same  caste,  so  as  to  avoid 
the   possibility  of   its  being  defikKl   by   passing   through 
unclean  hands.       After  a  Brahmin   Is  married   Ws  cord 
must  have   nine  and   not   three  .strands"    (Dubois  and 

Beauchamp).  ,  ^.     ,  f*,^ 

BRAHMAMAHA.     A     sectarian    festival     among    the 
earlv  Hindus  in  honour  of  BrahmA.  a  festival  In  whlcli 
all  the  castes  took  part.     It  was  a  kind  of  harvest  festival 
accompanied  bv  athletic  contests.       See  B.  W.  Hopkins. 
BRAHMANAS.     Bach   of  the    four   Vedas    In    Indian 
Literature,    the  Rig- Veda,    the    S>^ ma-Veda,    the    Yajur- 
Veda    and   the  Atharva-Veda.   has    three    sub-dl visions, 
the    Samhlti^,    Bn\hniana.    and    Srttra       The    majority 
of     the     Bnihmanas     were     written     liefore     4S0     B.t-. 
They  deal  with  prayer,  ritual,  dogma,  sacrifice,  and  are 
much  later  than  the  Vedlc  hymns.       "  Their  object  is 
to  connect   the  sacrificial  songs  and  formulas  with  the 
sacrificial  rite,  by  pointing  out.  on  the  one  hand,   their 
direct   mutual    ivlation;  and,  on  the  other,    their  sym- 
bolical connection  with  each  other.      In  setting  forth  the 
former    thev  give  the  particular  ritual  In  its  details:   in 
lllustra'ting'the  latter,  they  are  either  directly  explana- 
torv   and   analvtic.    dividing  <>ach   formula    into  Its  con- 
stituent    T«rts.'  or   e.Lse  they   estiiblish    that    connection 
dogmatically  by  the  aid  of  tradition  or  .«q>eculation.      We 
thus  find  in  them  the  oldest  rituals  we  have,  the  oldest 
linguistic  explanations,  the  oldest  traditional  narratives, 
and  the  oldest  phitosophlcal  speculations.      This  peciillar 
character  la  common  generally  to  all  works  of  this  class.. 
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yet  they  differ  widely  in  details,  according  to  their  indi- 
vidual tendency,  and  according  as  they  belong  to  this  or 
that  particular  Veda  "  (A.  Weber).  Appended  to  the  two 
BrAhmanas  of  the  Rig- Veda  is  an  Aran-yaka,  a  Forest- 
Book,  and  in  the  Foreet-Book  an  Upanlshad  (q.v.).  See 
A.  Weber.  Hist,  of  Indian  Lit.  (2)  1878;  B.  W.  Hopkins. 

BRAHMA    SAMAJ.    Literally    **  the   Congregation    of 
God."  a  modem  theistic  church  founded  at  Calcutta   in 
1828  by  the  Hindu  reformer,  Rammohun  Roy  (1772-1833). 
After    the    death    of    Rammohun    Roy,    his    successor, 
Debendranath  Tfigore  (b.  1818),  founded  another  church, 
*'  the   Truth-teaching    Society "    (1839-185*),    which  was 
afterwanls   united    with    the   Bnihma    Samaj.       In   1844 
the  latter  was  re-organised  as  the  Adl  Brahma  Samaj, 
the  First  Congregation.       The  membere  of  this  took  an 
oath,  and  vrere  guided  by  a  president  and  minister.      A 
schism  was  nearly  caused  in  the  Church  by  a  difference 
of  opinion  regarding  the  Infallibility  and  authority  of  the 
Vedas.       The  movement,   however,   spread,   and  in  1850 
Samfljas  were  in  existence  In  otlier  provinces.     In  185S 
Keshub  Chunder   Sen   joined   the   Bnihma    Samaj,   and 
soon  began  to  advocate  fir-reaching  reforms,  such  as  the 
abolition    of    caste,     child -marriages,     and     polyandry. 
Failing  in  his  purpose  here,   in  1866  he  founded  a  new 
church,    the    Brahma    Samaj    of    India    as   distinguished 
from  the  Adl  SamAj  of  Calc\itta.      In  this  church  caste- 
restrictions    and    Brahmanism    were   abolished,   but   the 
religion  was  characterised    by   much   emotionalism   and 
ecstatic  fervour.     S<»n.  himself,  though  he  denied  that  he 
made  any  claim  to  divine  honours,  came  to  receive  divine 
honours.      He  certainly  claimed  to  be  divinely  In.spired, 
and  assumed  the  power  of  a  pope  among  his  followers. 
His   glory  suffered   an  eclipse  when   in   1877  his   young 
daughter"  (16)  was  engaged  to  a  boy-prince  (16).      In  1880 
he  proclaimed  Christianity  to  be  the  only  true  religion; 
but  the  Christianity  he  had  in  mind  was  hardly  that  of 
the  Christian  Churches,  for  he  afterwards  professed  to 
find  the  true  religion  in  an  amalgamation  of  Christianity, 
Hinduism,     and      Mohammedanism.         In     1878      Sen's 
opponents   started  another  new   church  or  society,  and 
now  there  are  said  to  be   many  such   congregations  in 
India.       Cp.    ARYA  SAMAJ,  and  see  E.    W.  Hopkins; 
Monler-Williams;    J.    C.    Oman,    B.T.M.I.:  and    R.    V. 
Russell. 

BRAIIMANASPATI.  Also  called  Brihaspatl.  one  of  the 
more  rect^nt  of  the  Vedlc  gwls,  a  personitication  of  Prayer. 
In  some  texts  he  Is  Identified  with  Agni  or  with  Soma. 

BRAHMANS.  The  priestly  caste  of  India.  The  caste 
seems  to  have  originated  in  the  l>ards.  ministera  and 
family  priests  attached  to  the  king's  household  in  Vedlc 
times.  "  Gradually  then  from  the  housebold  priests 
and  tho.«»e  who  made  it  their  business  to  commit  to 
memory  and  recite  the  sacred  hymns  and  verses  handed 
down  orally  from  generation  to  generation  through  this 
agency,  an  occupational  caste  emerged,  which  arrogated 
to  itself  the  monopoly  of  these  functions,  and  the  doc- 
trine devek>ped  that  nobody  could  perform  them  who 
was  not  qualified  by  birth,  that  is,  nobody  could  be  a 
Brahman  who  was  not  the  son  of  a  Brahman  "  (Russell 
and  Hira  Lai).  When  the  Sanskrit  language  ct^sed  to 
be  the  language  spoken  by  ordinary  people,  the  Brfth- 
mans  alone  held  the  key  to  the  sacred  books,  and  for 
a  long  time  they  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  literacy  and 
education.  This  made  their  intellectual,  religious,  and 
even  administrative  leadership  secure.  A  change,  how- 
ever is  taking  place  now  through  the  action  of  the  British 
Government,  which  has  made  education  available  to  all. 
It  is  no  longer  possible  for  a  Brahman  to  learn  all  the 
Vedas  and  their  commentaries.  Hence  the  ordinary 
BrShman  devotes  himself  to  one  of  the  branches  (or 
Shakhas)  into  which  each  Veda  has  been  divided,  and 
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only  to  one  Veda.  This  has  given  rise  to  a  kind  of 
sectarian  division.  In  the  Central  Provlncee  most 
Brahmans  are  either  Rlgvedls  or  Yajurvedls,  who  usually 
marry  only  followers  of  their  own  Veda.  *'  Fonnerly 
the  Brahman  considered  himself  as  a  part  of  Brahma, 
and  hence  a  god.  This  belief  has  decayed,  but  the  gods 
are  still  held  to  reside  in  the  body  :  Siva  In  the  crown 
of  the  head,  Vishnu  in  the  chest,  Brahma  in  the  navel, 
Indra  in  the  genitals  and  Ganesh  in  the  rectam.  Most 
Brahmans  belong  to  a  sect  worahlpplng  especially  Siva 
or  Vishnu,  or  Rama  and  Krishna,  the  lncamatl(Mi8  of  the 
latter  god,  or  Sakti,  the  female  principle  of  energy  of 
Siva.  But  as  a  rule  Brahmans,  whether  of  the  Sivlte 
or  Vlahnuite  sects,  abstain  from  flesh  meat  and  are 
averse  to  the  killing  of  any  living  thing  "  (Russell  and 
Hira  Lai).     See  R.  V.  Russell,  and  cp.  J.  Dowson. 

BRAIDISM.  A  name  given  to  the  hypnotic  system 
used  by  the  Scotch  surgeon  James  Braid.  Braid  proved 
that  the  hypnotic  state  can  be  brought  upon  oneself  by 
.staring  at  a  shining  object,  and  is  not  dependent  upon 
external  energies  such  as  mesmerism  (q.v.)  or  animal 
magnetism  (q.v.).  He  made  his  patients  stare  at  a 
shiuing  object,  and  produced  hypnotism  In  this  way. 
Braid  was  the  first  writer  who  employed  the  terms 
"  hypnotism  "  and  "  nervous  sleep  "  in  this  science.  See 
J.  Lapponi.  Hypnotism  and  Spiritism,  1907;  H.  Mtlnster- 
berg.  Psychotherapy,  1909.. 

BRAN.  The  Gaelic  Bron  or  British  Brfln  was  one  of 
the  deities  revered  by  the  ancient  Celts  in  Britain.  He 
Is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Llyr  (q.v.).  He  is  repre- 
sented as  the  king  of  the  Underworld,  and  the  patron  of 
bards  and  minstrels,  and  as  being  of  immense  size.  See 
Squire,  Myth. 

BRANDING.  The  chiefs  (a(^r>'as)  of  the  two  Hindu 
sects  of  Ramanuja  make  a  periodical  visit  of  their 
dioceses,  and  in  every  large  town  hold  a  kind  of  con- 
firmation. They  confirm  every  child  or  young  person 
who  has  been  initiated  by  branding  or  stamping  him  as 
a  true  follower  of  Vishnu.  "  Boys  may  be  branded  at 
the  age  of  seven  or  upwards;  girls  only  after  their  mar- 
riage. A  sacred  fire  Is  kindled,  two  golden  Instruments 
are  heated,  and  the  symbols  of  the  wheel-shaped  discus 
and  conch-shell  of  Vishnu  are  impressed  on  the  breast, 
arms,  or  other  parts  of  the  body."  The  same  practice  Is 
observed  by  the  Madhva  sect.  "  When  I  was  at  Tan- 
Jore,"  says  Monier-Wllliams,  "  I  found  that  one  of  the 
successors  of  Madhva  had  recently  arrived  on  his 
branding  visitation.  He  was  engaged  throughout  the 
entire  day  in  stamping  his  disciples  and  receiving  fees 
from  all  according  to  their  means."  The  worshippers 
of  Si\Ta  an^  branded  and  stamped  with  the  weapons  and 
symbols  of  Siva  (e.g.,  the  trident  and  the  linga).  See 
Monler-Willlams. 

BRASEN  SEA.  When  Nebuchadrezzar,  King  of  Baby- 
lon, sacked  Jerusalem,  his  soldiers  are  said  to  have 
broken  in  pieces  "  the  pillars  of  brass  that  were  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  bases  and  the  bra  sen  sea  that 
were  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,"  and  to  have  carried  the 
brass  to  Babylon  (2  Kings  xxv.  13).  The  Brasen  Sea 
was  a  laver. 

BRASEN  SERPEN"!.  An  object  of  veneration  among 
the  ancient  Hebrews.  According  to  the  story  In  the  Old 
Testament  (Numbere  xxl.),  when  the  people  were  bitten 
bv  fiery  serpents  In  the  wilderness,  the  Lord  said  unto 
Moses  (vs.  8)  :  "  Make  thee  a  fiery  serpent,  and  set 
it  upon  a  standard ;  and  It  shall  come  to  pass,  that  every 
one  that  is  bitten,  when  he  seeth  it,  shall  live."  Moses 
did  so,  making  the  serpent  of  brass;  "and  it  came  to 
pass,  that  If  a  serpent  liad  bitten  any  man,  when  he 
looked  unto  the  serpent  of  brass,  he  lived  "  (vs.  9).  The 
idea  of  this  story  seems  to  be  to  account  for  the  woxahlp 
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of  aavesAB  by  the  Hebreiw.      The  worship  h&s,  aa  a 

SL5S?S«art,  been  widespread,  and  "  lii  «>me  form  or 

SSw^t^  «^nt  had  been  worshipped  ages  before  m 

^t  MS^IG.  Smith.  Religion  in  the  Making^m. 

It  has  been   looked  upon  with  fear  and  awe.  beoanae, 

iLSSst^ex  things,  to  n«e  the  w^  "^^^^  ^^^^ 

iTtS^  serpent  is  "  more  robtil  than  any  be««t  of  the 

fl^'^whlSX  Lord  God  had   made/'       Wh«.  King 

nSekiah  proceeded  to  introduce  extensive  reforaw   it  is 

SiWl  that  he  -brake  in  pieces  the  t>rasen  serpent  that 

Moses  had  made,  for  unto  those  days  the  chlWren  of 

|2S3  ^bum  license  to  it.  and  he  oaUed  it  a  piece  of 

'  bSeaS^^^'oF  yiDGMENT.  In  the  Old  Te^ 
m^tThe  High  Priest  is  said  to  have  worn  on  the  ephod 
aBreastplate  (khdshen,  Exodus  xxviii  4)  or  Breast- 
Slate  of  Judgment  (kh68hen  mishpdt,  Exodus  xxvllL 
15)       Tills  «eme  to  have  been  a  square  kind  of  pocket 

SLnS^at^ch  comer  to  the  BSSSi^^'tSTn^oSl 
ephod.      The  outer  part  was  ornamented  with  precious 

^BREECHES  BIBLE.  A  popular  name  for  the  EngUfi^ 
version  of  the  Bible  (1557-1560)  brought  from  Geneva.  It 
waTSoaOled  because  in  one  edition  it  is  said  in  G^esis 
Jf^rThS  Adamand  Eve  -  sewed  flg-tr^,^;««  ^^^^ 
und  made  themselves  breeches."      See  BIBLE. 

BRM-HREN  OF  CHELCIC.    Peter  of  Chefcio  was  one 
of  the  spiritual  descendants  of  Joli°^us  (c.  1369-m5)_ 
He  appeared  In  Bohemia  some  time  after  the  final  def«t 
fnd    dJ^rsIon    of    the    Taborltes    C/t--).  ,the   extreme 
section  of  the  Hussites,  and  by  his  pamphlets  prepared 
?he  way  for  the  foundation  of  the  "  Unitas  Fratrum 
(s^     BOHEMIAN     BRETHREN).       Peter     of     Chelcic 
described  the  Pope  as  Anti-Christ,  attacked  the  morals  of 
the  priests  In  Bohemia,  and  contended  that  men  could  be 
mved  solely  by  their  own  faith.       Further,  "he  inter- 
s'X'^Semon  on   the  Mount  UteraUy     dejoum^ 
War  as  murder,  opposed  the  union  of  ChuK*  and  State, 
and  objected  to  oaths  and  litigation.      He  dectared  that 
Christ's  example  and  law  were  guide  efficient  for  any 
man."      See  C.  H.  H.  Wright  and  C.  Neil,  Prot.  Diet.. 
8.V.  "  Moravian  Church."  ^      ■     ^u^ 

BRETHREN  OF  JESUS.    Reference  is  made    in  the 
New  Testament  to  "  brethren  of  Jesus."      In  Mark   iii. 
32  (Matthew  rli.  47;  Luke  vUl.  20)  It  is  raid  that  mes- 
eengers  came  to  Jesus  and  said  :   "  Behold,  thy  mot^r 
and  thy  brethren  without  seek  for  thee."      It  Is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  here  to  take  brethren  in  its  literal  sense  : 
•♦  brethren  "  might  mean  kinsfolk.      In  Mark  vi.  3,  how- 
ever, when  Jesus  began  to  teach  in  the  Synagogue,  we 
are  told  that  the  people  exclaimed  :    "  Is  not   this  tbe 
carpenter,  the  son  of  Mary,  and  brother  of  James,  and 
Joses,  and  Judas,  and    Simon?  and   are  not  his  «  sters 
here  with  us?  "      In  this  case  real  brothers  and  sisters 
eeem  to  be  meant.      Again  In  Galatians  1.  19  the  writer 
'  says :  "  Then  after  three  years  I  went  up  to  Jerusalem 
to  visit  Cephas,  and  tarried  with  him  fifteen  days.      But 
other  of  the  apostles  saw  I  none,  savo  James  the  Lord  s 
brother."       In  the  interest  of  the  perpetual  virginity  of 
Mary,  the  Mother  of  the  Lord,  it  has  been  denied  that 
the  "  brethren  of  Jesus  "  were  literal  brethren,  and  hai* 
been  maintained  that  here  the  Greek  adelphoi  stands  for 
anepsioi,  children  of  two  brothers  or  two  slstere.       But 
the  expression  used  of  Jesus  In  Luke  11.  7.  Pr^totokon, 
"  first-bom."    clearly    denotes    that     Mary    had    other 
chiWren  after  the  birth  of  Jesus. 

BRETHREN  OF   MONTE   SENARIO.     Another  name 

for  the  Servites  (q.v.).  .    ,,  ^  ^ ^4. 

BRETHREN  OF  PURITY.  A  Muhammadan  secret 
order  of  the  tenth  century.  The  Brethren  composed 
an  encyclopaedia  in  fifty-one  treatises  which  combined 
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Aristotelian  logic  and  physics  with  Neo-PUtonlc  meta- 
physics and  theology,  and  to  which  Jewish  YJitere  ^"^J^ 
k.  Ibn  Gabirol,  Judah  Halevl,  Moees  and  Abraham  Ibn 
Bara)  were  much  Indebted.     See  Isaac  Huslk. 

BRETHREN  OF  THE  COMMON  LIFE.  A  Dutch 
branch  of  the  "  Friends  of  God  "   (q.v.). 

BRETHREN  OF  THE  CROSS.  A  body  wt»»<^»»  »ri«« 
in  Thurlngla   In   1414  under  the   leadership  of  Conrad 

Schmidt,  who  regarded  himself  as  a  reif^^^'^V  «n.^ 
Soch.  'Schmidt  -prophesied  the  downfall  of  Rome 
and  the  sacramental  system,  the  imminent  i^^^lon 
by  all  mankind  that  salvation  could  only  be  attain^  by 
the  whip.  Joined  by  many  of  the  ^^^^^^y.^^^^^l 
the  united  society  suffered  grievous  P«raecutlon  at  the 
hands  of  Eylard  Sch5neveld  and  became  nearly  exttoct 
a'  W  Bussell).  The  Brethren  lashed  themselves  In 
Dubllc  twice  a  day,  believing  that  the  blood  which  they 
E  would  mingle  with  the  blood  of  the  Saviour  and 

''bR^HRe'n  of' the  FREE  SPIRIT.^  The  name  of 
a  sect  which  was  originally  called  Ortllbenses  (^-v.). 
The  name  and  tenets  seem  to  have  been  suKJ^'st^^,*;^ 
Romans  vlll.,  2  and  14  :  "  For  the  law  of  the  Spirit 
of  life  In  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  me  free  from  the  ww 

of  sin  and  death.  .  .  F^^,,*"  ™*"^  *^„*if  »^The 
the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  Sons  of  Go^.  . J^ 
Brethren  claimed  to  be  free  from  external  ordinances 
and  from  the  law  of  sin.  *  ^^k 

BRIDE  OF  THE  NILE.  A  tmncated  cone  of  earth 
called  the  "  bride  "  figures  In  a  rite  of  Irrigation  per- 
formed at  Cairo  about  the  middle  of  August.  "The 
ceremony  seems  to  be  a  charm  to  ensure  a  rich  fer- 
tilisation of  the  land  by  water  when  the  dam  of  earth 
across  t?ie  canal  of  Caiiro  is  cut.  The  y  bride  "set  up 
m  front  of  the  dam  at  the  river's  side  Is  washed  down 
before  the  cutUng  of  the  dam.  According  to  tradlUon, 
the  bride  was  originally  a  young  virgin  who  was  thrown 
Into  the  river  as  a  sacrifice.  Dr.  Frazer  thinks  that 
the  ceremony  represents  the  marriage  of  the  river  as 
a  male  power  to  the  comland  as  his  bride.  See  J.  li. 
Frarer,  Adonis  Attis  Osiri»,  1906;  E.   W.  Lane,  Modem 

^^RIDGEWATER  TREATISES.  The  Bridgewater 
Treatises  "  On  the  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness  of 
God  as  manifested  in  the  Creation  '  were  so  called, 
because  they  were  paid  for  from  a  fund  left  for  the 
purpose  bv  Francis  Henry.  Earl  of  Bridgewater.  who 
died  In  1829.  Eight  treatises  were  published,  the  authors 
belne  Thomas  Chalmers.  John  Kldd.  William  Whewell, 
Charles  Bell.  Peter  Mark  Roget.  William  Buckland, 
William  Klrby,  and  William  Prout.  „^,.^ 

BRIEF  A  Papal  Brief  or  Breve  Is  a  letter  written 
in  modem  characters  on  thin  white  parchment  and 
issued  from  the  Court  of  Rome.  It  is  subscribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Briefs,  stami)ed  in  red  wax  with  the  Pope  s 
signet-ring  which  bears  a  figure  of  St.  Peter  hauling 
in  his  fishing-net,  and  dated  "  a  die  Nativltetls.  Be- 
fore the  date  come  the  words  **  given  at  Rome  at  M. 
Peter's  under  the  ring  of  the  tisherman." 

BRIGANTIA  It  apt>ears  from  several  Inscriptions 
found  In  the  North  of  England  that  Brigantla  was  a 
goddess  worshipped  by  the  ancient   Celts. 

BRIGINDU.  One  of  the  goddesses  worshipped  by  the 
ancient  Celts.  The  name  appears  on  an  inscripUon 
found  at  Volnay  near  Beaune  In  Gaul.  C.  Slqulre  con- 
nects her  with  the  Brigit  who  was  worshipped  In  Ire- 
land as  a  kind  of  Minerva  or  Vesta.  E.  Anwyl  thinks 
that  she  is  perhaps  to  be  Identifieil  with  a  goddess 
Berecyntia,  who  is  referred  to  by  Gregory  of  Tours 
The  goddess  mentioned  by  Gregory  would  seem  to  have 
been  a  cora-splrit,  for  we  are  told  that  her  image  was 
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borne  on  a  wagon  to  the  fields  and  vineyards  to  protect 
them.     See  Anwyl.  Celtic  Rel.,  1906;  Squire,  Myth. 

BRIGIT.  A  goddess  worshipped  by  the  Irish  Gelta 
as  the  patroness  of  Icnowledge.  She  seems  to  have  been 
also  a  goddess  of  fertility.  When  the  Irish  Celts  were 
converted  to  Christianity,  Brigit  was  transformed  into 
Saint  Brigit. 

BRIGITTINES.  An  order  founded  in  1344  by  St. 
Brigit  (Brigttta)  or  Bridget  (1302  or  1303—1373),  a 
Roman  Catholic  saint,  In  Sweden.  The  community 
consisted  of  sixty  nuns,  thirteen  priests,  four  deacons, 
and  eight  lay-brothers.  It  was  thus  a  double  establish- 
ment. The  rule  adopted  was  that  of  St.  Austin.  The 
order  was  called  the  Order  of  St.  Salvator  or  the  Order 
of  the  Saviour.  It  Is  also  known  as  the  Order  of  Sb. 
Brigit.  It  Is  claimed  that  the  constitutions  were  divinely 
revealed  to  her.  In  Sweden  the  community  was  sup- 
pressed In  1596.  There  was  a  Briglttlne  house,  Slon 
Convent,  near  Brentford,  which  was  restored  by  Queen 
Mary,  but  suppressed  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  In 
1861  the  convent  of  Slon  House,  Spettlsbury,  Dorset- 
shire, was  founded  by  Brlglttlnes  from  Portugal.  In 
1887  It  was  transferred  to  Chudlelgh,  Devonshire.  A 
book  which  gives  the  confessions  of  St.  Brigit,  "  Revela- 
tiones  St.  Briglttae  "  has  been  much  read.  See  Oath. 
Diet.;  Chambers*  Encycl. 

BRITINIANS.  The  name  of  a  colony  of  Augustinian 
monks  settled  at  Brltlnl,  Ancona. 

BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  SCHOOL  SOCIETY. 
Originally  (180H)  the  Royal  I^ncasterlan  Society, 
foundtHl  in  the  interests  of  the  Lancasterian  System  of 
Education   {q.v.). 

BRITOMARTIS.  Literally  "  sweet  maid,"  a  Cretan 
goddess.  She  was  Identified  sometimes  with  Artemis 
(q.v.).  A  goddess  of  Nature,  of  birth,  and  of  health, 
she  was  supposed  to  protect  sailors,  fishermen,  and 
hunters.  As  a  goddess  of  the  sea,  she  was  called 
Dictynna,  apparently  from  the  Greek  word  diktyon,  "  a 
net."  According  to  legend,  to  escape  the  attentions  of 
Minos,  her  suitor,  she  leapt  Into  the  sea,  fell  Into  some 
nets,  and  was  made  a  goddess  by  Artemis.  Seyffert 
thinks  that  *'  she  would  seem  originally  to  have  been 
a  goddess  of  the  moon,  her  filght  symbolizing  the 
revolution  of  the  moon  round  the  earth,  and  her  leap 
into  the  sea  Its  dlsapi)earance."      See  O.  Seyffert,  Diet. 

BRIZO.  A  goddess  of  Delos.  worshipped  particularly 
by  women  as  one  who  protected  mariners.  Offerings 
were  brought   to  her  In  small  boats. 

BROAD  CHURCH.  A  Liberal  party  in  the  Church 
of  England.  There  have  always  been  Churchmen  who 
have  adc^ted  a  broad  or  liberal  attitude  in  matters  of 
doctrine  (cp  LATITUDINARIANS).  Dr.  Rashdall  is 
certainly  right  when  he  claims :  "  It  may  safely  be  said 
that  there  has  btn^n  no  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  England  up  to  the  days  of  the  Oxford  Move- 
ment at  which  there  have  not  been  thousands  of  the 
clergy  who  could  only  justify  their  position  in  its  ranks 
bv  taking  in  a  verv  loose  and  liberal  sense  some  part 
or  side  of  the  'authorised  formulae  "  ("  Clerical 
Liberalism  "  in  the  work  Angliean  Liberalism,  1908). 
But  the  particular  attitude  characterised  as  Broad 
Church  mav  be  said  to  have  found  one  of  Its  first 
representatives  in  John  Colet  (1467?-1519),  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's  (1.504-L'>19),  who  was  accused  of  heresy  (1513-14) 
by  Richard  FitJ5james  (d.  1522),  Bishop  of  London.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  the  movement  made  great  head- 
way. It  may  be  said  to  have  been  rcpresented  by  such 
men  as  Jeremy  Taylor  (1613-1667),  Bishop  of  Down  and 
Connor,  the  famous  author,  whose  writings  include  the 
"Liberty  of  Prophesying"  (1646);  John  Hales  (1584- 
1656),  Fellow  of  Eton   (1013-49)  and  Canon  of  Windsor, 
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who   wrote   a    tract    on    "  Schism    and    Schismatit^B  ** 
(1642);    William   Chillln^worth    (1602-1644),   who   turned 
Roman  CathoUc  for  a  time   (1630),  but  afterwards  re- 
pented   (1634)    and    wrote    a    book    "The    Religion    of 
Protestants  a  safe  Way  of  Salvation  "   (1638) ;  Thomas 
Tenison  (1636-1716),  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was 
noted  for  his  "  moderation  towards  dissniters  " ;  Ralph 
Cudworth    (1617-1688),   Regius   Professor  of   Hebrew   at 
Cambridge  (1645-88),  who  wrote  "  The  True  Intellectual 
System   of  the   Universe"    (1678);   and   the  Cambridge 
Platonlsts:    John   Tlllotson    (1630-1694),    Archbishop    of 
Canterbury,    who   had    to   defend   his   orthodoxy    in    a 
course  of  lectures  on   the   Socinlan  Controversy    (1679- 
80);    Edward    Stllllngfleet    (1635-1609),    Bishop   of   Wor- 
cester, who  offered  an  olive-branch  to  the  Presbyterians 
In  his  work  "  The  Irenicum  "  (1659);  John  Hoadly  (1678- 
1746),  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  one  of  whose  friends  was 
Thomas   Chubb,    the   deist;   and   Gilbert   Bumet    (1643- 
1716),   Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  in  1699  published  an 
"  Exposition   of  the   XXXIX   Articles."     Naturally   the 
Broad  Church  attitude  was  well  represented  amcHig  the 
divines  of  the  "  rationaUstic  "  elghteaith  century.    We 
may  regard  as  members  of  the  school  such  men  as: 
Conyers   Mlddleton    (1683-1750),   Fellow   of  Trinity   Col- 
lege,   Cambridge    (1706),   whose   works   on   "  Miracles  *' 
(1747  and  1748)  caused  a  considerable  stir;  Arthur  Ashley 
Sykes    (16847-1756),    who   published    In    1742    "  A    Brief 
Discourse   concerning   the   Credibility   of   Miracles   and 
RevelaUon";   Francis  Blackbume   (1705-1787),   Prebend- 
ary of  York,  who  wrote  an  "  Apology  for  the  Authors 
of  the  Free  and  Candid  Disquisitions  " ;  John  Hey  (1734- 
1815),     Norrlsian    Professor    of    Divinity     (1780-95)    at 
Cambridge,   whose  "  Divinity  Lectures "    (1796)  are  re- 
markable for  their  candour  and  freedom;  and  Richard 
Watson   (1737-1816),  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  who  undertook 
to  controvert  Edward  Gibbon  (1776)  and  Thomas  Paine 
(1796).    The  Broad  Church  attitude,  however,  has  been 
Identified  more  particularly  with  a  school  of  theologians 
belonging  to  the  nineteenth  century  who  were  Influenced 
by  a   more  scientific  criticism  of  the  Bible  and  by  its 
representatives   In   Germany.     In   this   school   we   may 
Include:    Svdney   Smith    (1771-1845),   Prebendary   of   St. 
Paul's,   the  famous  author  of  the  "  Plymley   Letters " 
(1807);     Richard     Whately     (1787-1863),    Archbishop    of 
Dublin,    who    chose    as    the    subject    of    his    Bampton 
I^ectures  (1822)  "  Party  Feeling  in  Matters  of  ReUgion  "; 
Thomas   Arnold    (1795-1842),   the   renowned   Headmaster 
of    Rugby    School,    author    of    "  Principles    of    Church 
Reform"  (1833);  Julius  Charles  Hare  (1795-1855),  Arch- 
deacon   of   Ivewes,   who   translated   German   works   and 
defended   Nlebuhr  and   Luther;   Henry  Bristow  Wilson 
(1803-1888),  Vicar  of  Great  Staughton,   Huntingdonshire 
(1850-1888),  who  was  prosecuted  for  heterodoxy  on  ac- 
count of  views  expressed  in  a  contribution  to  "  Essays 
and  Reviews"  (1860):  Frederick  Denlson  Maurice  (1806- 
1872),   Professor  at   King's   College,   London,   who  was 
charged  with  heterodoxy  In  1851.  and  In  1853,  after  the 
publication  of  his  '*  Theological  Essays,"  was  requested 
by  the  Council  of  King's  College  to  resign;  Mark  Pat- 
tison    (1813-1884),    Rector    of    Lincoln    College,    Oxford 
(1861),   who  contributed   an   article  to  Essays  and  Re- 
xjiexDs;    John    William    Colenso    (1814-1883),    Bishop    of 
Natal,   who  was  deposed   and  excommunicated   in  1863 
by  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town  on  account  of  his  critical 
works    on    the    Pentateuch:    Arthur    Penrhyn    Stanley 
(1815-1881),  Dean  of  Westminster,  who  defended  Bishop 
Hampden  (1850).  Bishop  Colenso  (1861),  and  the  writers 
of   "Essays  and   Reviews"    (1861);   Frederick   William 
Robertson  (1816-1853),  Vicar  of  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton, 
whose  liberal  sermons  have  been  widely  read  in  Ger- 
many as  well  as  in  England;  Rowland  Williams  (1817- 
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Xfam  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  St.  David's  College, 
'^S^ter  O^).  who  was  pn)«cuted  ^or  heterodo^ 
OD  aa»ant  of  tIcws  expressed  In  a  .contribution  to 
"  TTMnvH  and  Reviews  "  (1860) ;  Benjamin  Jowett  (1817- 
iS^rMaS^r  Z!^nU>l  Collie.  Oxford  WO-QS).  who 
^tributed  an  essay  <«»,tlie  "  InterpreteUon  of^P^ 
tnre"  to  "Essays  and  Reviews"  (I860),  J-^a™ 
Kingsley  (1819-1875).  Canon  of  Westminster  the  dis- 
tinguished author;  and  Edwin  Hatch  <1^J^>\,^^ 
ch^  as  the  subject  of  his  Hlbbert  Lectures  (1888 
"^k  Influence  on  Christianity."  See  John  Hunt, 
LesSf  Stephen.  HM.  of  English  Thought  in  the 
mghtenth^Oeritury;  A.  1.  FiUroy  Dogma  and  the 
Church  of  England,  1891;  Anglican  Liberalittn  by  Twelve 

^'BTo\TFOmiiiT!oS;^THE.    in  1879  William  ^^ 

SS  TrlnSl^^rtr^^^'T^'stT ^o^^  S^^e  ToJ^^ 
M^ereUy  "  thTsum  of  forty  thousand  dollars  to  tound 
a  i^tSS^l  tThis  son  Nathaniel  Bro^«*-  1856).    When 
the  income  accumulated  it  was  to  be  ;?7?^J,^..^^ 
purpose  of  stimulating  the  best  books  or  treatises      on 
Sie^ronnectlon.    relation   and    mutual    bearing    of   a^y 
nractical  science,  the  history  of  our  race,  or  the  facts 
Fufn?  department  of  knowledge,   with  and   upon   the 
ChrisUan  Religion."     The  donor  wished     'to  call   out 
ST^st  efforts  of  the   highest   talent   and   the   ripest 
scholarship  of  the  world  to  Illustrate  from  science,  or 
?TOm  any  department  of  knowledge,  and  to  demonstrate 
the  divine  origin   and   the   authority   of   the   ChrlsUan 
^iptures;  and,  further,  to  show  how  both  sdence  and 
^eLtlon  colndde  and  prove  the  existence,  the  provld^ 
ence    or  any  or  all  of  the  attributes  of  the  only  living 
and  true  God,  '  Infinite,  eternal  and  unchangeable  In  His 
being    wisdom,   power,   holiness,   justice,   goodness,   and 
truth  '  "     In  1900  the  Trustees  began  to  carry  out  the 
^visions  of  the  trust.     They  decided  to  purchase  and 
publish  a  series  of  books  under  the  general  title      The 
Rroas  Obrarv  "     The  first   volume  In   this   series  was 
ST'  ^W^Ss   of   Christianity  "    by    William    Bross's 
"very  dear  friend  and  teacher,   Mark  Hopkins,   D.L). 
A   Drize    open   to   "the   scientific   men,    the    Christian 
philosopher^  and  historians  of  all  nations,"  was  offered 
in  1902,  and  was  awarded  In  190o  to  James  Orr    D.D., 
Professor   of   Apologetics   and    Systematic   Theolw    In 
the  United  Free  Church  College    Glasgow.    Hift^tl^ 
"The    Problem    of    the    Old    Testament"     (1906)    was 
Volume   III.   of   the    "Bross   Library."     The   Trustees 
have  also  Invited  eminent  scholars  to  deliver  courses  of 
wtnires  before  Lake  Forest  College.     The  first  course. 
S^  Obligatory  Morality,"  was  given  in  1903  by  Francis 
?lndev    Patto^,    D.D.,    LL.D.,    President    of    Princeton 
Theological   Seminary.       The  second  course,   on      The 
Bible:    Its  Origin  and  Nature."  was  given  Jn  1904  by 
Marcus  Dods,   D.D.,   Professor  of  j^egetical  Theology 
in  New  College,  Ediuburgh.    The  third  course,  on  "The 
Bible  of  Nature."  was  given  In  1907  by   Mr.  J-   Arthur 
Thomson,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Natural  History  In 
the  University  of  Aberdeen. 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  AS-  SANUSI.  An  Arabian  re- 
Uglous  movement  founded  by  Muhammad  ibn  All  as- 
Sanusl  m  1837.  The  Brotherhood  Is  an  order  of  Der- 
vishes of  a  puritanical  and  reforming  character.  Its 
piKdples  are"^  strictly  monotheistic.  The  original  home 
Sf  the  order  was  at  Jarabub  in  the  eastern  Sahara 
but  houses  have  been  established  throughout  North 
Africa  and  Morocco.  The  head  of  the  order  who  re- 
rtdesln  the  African  deeert.  claims  that  he  Is  the  Mahdl. 
Spp  D    B    Macdonald,  Development. 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  ST.  ANDREW.  THE.    A  Church 
Of  England  Brotherhood  for  Uymen  of  all  classes.      The 
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rules  binding  on  members  are  two:  <J>_The^  Rule  of 
Prayer,  to  pray  dally  for  the  spread  of  Christ  s  King- 
dom among  men,  especially  young  men  «^d  for  God  s 
blessing  upon  the  labours  of  the  Brotherhood;  (2)  the 
Rule  of  Service,  to  make  at  least  one  earned  effort 
each  week  to  lead  some  man  nearer  to  Christ  through 
His  Church."  There  Is  a  Junior  Department  attached 
to  the  Brotherhood.     See  the  Official  YearBook  of  the 

^  bTc^Th'erSwIS    of    the    KOSMON    DAWN.      A 
religious   broJherhood   founded   In   1918  by    members  of 
the   soKalled   Falthlst  Churches   as   nearly   as   possible 
on  the  lines  Indicated  In  their  sacred  book    the  Ko«mon 
Bible  Oahspe.      The  home  of  the  Brotherhood,  for  the 
time  being.   Is  at  "Rock,"  Crown   Hill,   South   Devon^ 
The  objeSs  are:    (a)   to  found   the   Father's   Kngdom 
on  Earth  through  orphan  babes,  castaway  infants,  and 
foundlings  under  3  years  of  age;   (D)  tx)  P^vlde  a  new 
way  of  living,  and  opportunities  for  a  higher  and  holler 
development,    whilst    living    upon    and    cultivating    the 
land,   thus  providing   for  the  spiritual   as   well  as  the 
corporeal  man.     All  members  work,  sleep,  and  dine  in 
the  open  as  much  as  possible,  and   lead  a  simple  llfe^ 
In  accordance   with   the   teaching  of  the  book    Oahspe 
as  to  the  desirability  of  purity  and  health    the  chlldrra 
are  encouraKod  to  take  sun,  light  and  air  baths.     Vege- 
tarianism   Is    practised,    as    well    as    non-resistance    to 
persecution   and   abuse.     One   of   the  conditions  of   life 
for  the  brethren  is  that  "  they  shall  abjure  war,  even, 
if  necessary,  by  submitting  to  death   rather  than  take 
mrt  then^in  "     See  further  Kosmon  Ray,   No.   1,   i»iy. 

BROTHERHOODS,     MODERN     ANGLICAN.       There 
are    three   well-known    Brotherhoods.      (1)    "The   Com- 
munitv    of    the    Resurrection."     This   was    founded    at 
Pusey    House,    Oxford,    in   1892.      Since   1898    Us   centre 
has   been   the   House  of   the   Resurrection,    Mlrfl^'ld-    to 
which   was  added   in  1903  a   College  for  .training  Can- 
didates  for  the   ministry.     The   Community   Itself  con- 
sists  of   celibate   Clergy    who    live    under   a    Rule   and 
share  a   common   purse.     "  Each   priest  who  joins   the 
Communitv   does  so  after  a   period   of  probation     and 
with  the  intention  of  remaining  permanently  in  it.  ana 
is  bound  to  it  by  simple  vows."     (2)   "  fodety  of  St^ 
John    the   Evangelist."     This   Is  a    Society   of    Mission 
Priests  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  who  are  commonly 
called  the  Cowley  Fathers   (Cowley  St.  John,   Oxford). 
It  was  founded  in  1865  by  the  Rev.  U.  M    Benson      for 
the  cultivation  of  a  life  dedicated  to  God  according  to 
tne  principles  of  Poverty,  Chastity,  and  Obedience    and 
is  engaged  in  woriis  both   Missionary  and  Educational, 
at  home  and  abroad,  for  the  advancement  of  the  King- 
dom   of    Christ.      I^y    Brothers    are    united    with    tJie 
Clergy  in  Dedication  to  the  Religious  Life,  who  ass  st 
90  far  as  they  can  in  the  works  of  the  Society.        (3) 
"  Society  of  the  Sacred   Mission,"  Kelham,  Newark-on- 
Trent     This  Is  "  an  association  of  men  bound  together 
for  the  service  of  the  Church."     Its  objects  are  :       1. 
Bv    Its    rule   and   discipline   to   maintain   the   spirit   of 
devotion   and   self -forget  fulness   in   the  members:   2^   To 
render  such  devotion  effective  by  an  organisation  which 
allows  of  the  concentration  of  many  gifts  upon  a  com- 
mon  plan."     The    House   of   the    Sacred    Mlwlon    is   a 
recognised  Theological   College.     See  the   Official   Year- 
Book  of  the  Church  of  England. 

BROTHERS  In  theosophy  (Q.v.)  those  who  possess 
the  Secret  Wisdom  form  a  great  Brotherhood  and  a  re 
called  Brothers.    They  are  also  called  Adepts.  Masters, 

"^BROTHEilYAND  SISTERS  OF  PKNANCE^  The 
third  Franciscan  order,  otherwise  called  TertUries 
iQ.v.). 
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BROTHERS  AND  SISTERS  OF  ST.  ALEXIUS.  A 
more  correct  designation  of  the  fraternity  commcMily 
known  as  Lullards   (Q.v.). 

BROTHERS  OF  THE  HOSPITAL  OF  ST.  JOHN 
THE  BAPTIST.  Another  name  for  the  Knights  of  the 
Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  See  HOSPITAL- 
LERS. 

BROTHERS  OF  VICTORY.  A  name  by  which  the 
Minims   (q.v.)  were  known  in  Spain. 

BROWNIE.  A  kind  of  domestic  fairy.  Early  refer- 
ences are  found  to  It  In  Scoteh  writers.  The  brownie 
was  8uppoee<l  to  visit  houses  and  to  help  In  the  domestic 
work.  It  was  "  a  very  obliging  spirit,  who  used  to 
come  Into  houses  by  night,  and  for  a  dish  of  cream  to 
I)erform  lustily  any  piece  of  work  that  might  remain  to 
be  done :  sometimes  he  would  work,  and  sometimes  eat 
till  he  bursted  :  If  old  clothes  were  laid  for  him,  he 
took  them  In  great  distress,  and  never  more  returned  " 
(Plnkerton  quoted  In  Brand).  Offerings  of  various  kinds 
were  made  to  the  spirit.  See  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities 
of  Great  Britain,  ed.  W.  C.  Hazlitt,  1905.  The  Brownie 
corresponds  to  the  German  Kobold  (Kabouter).  "  The 
Kobold,  as  a  rule,  likes  to  lend  a  helping  hand  In  the  field 
and  stable;  he  feetls  tlie  cattle  and  threshes  the  grain. 
fetch<^  water,  and  performs  all  manner  of  domestic 
duties.  At  the  same  time  he  is  also  capable  of  teasing, 
but.  as  a  rule,  only  those  who  have  deserved  punlsh- 
men  "  (de  I^  Saussaye).  See  P.  D.  Chanteple  de  La 
Sausaaye,    Rcl.   of  the   Teutons,   1902. 

BROWNISTS.     The   forerunners   in    England   of   the 
Indei>endent8  or  Congregatlonalists,  followers  of  Robert 
Browne  (1550?-1«33).    After  graduating  at  Corpus  Christi 
College,    Cambridge,    Browne    seems    to    have    been    or- 
dained about  l.')73.     After  this  he  became  Master  of  the 
Free  School  of  St.   Olave's,   Southwark.     At  the  same 
time  he  preached  In  the  open  air  at  Islington  without 
a  licence  from  the  bishop.    About  the  year  1578,  preach- 
ing at  Cambridge  and  In  the  neighbouring  villages,  he 
began  to  attack  the  parochial  sy.stem,  and  to  denounce 
ordination  by  bishops  or  by  the  presbytery.    His  brother 
obtained   him  a   licence  to  preach   from  the  Bishop  of 
Ely,  but  he  destroyed   it.     For  this   he  was  inhibited. 
He    proceedetl    to    Non^ich    about    the    year   1580,    and 
formed    an    independent    congregation,    "  the    church," 
there,   his  assistant   being  Robert   Harrison    (d.   1585?). 
In   1581   the  Bishop  of  Norwich   was   induced    to  take 
action   against   him,   and   he  was  imprisoned   for   "  de- 
livering  unto  the   p<'ople  corrupt  and   contentious  doc- 
trine."    But  through  the  Influence  of  Cecil,  I>ord  Bur- 
leigh, he  was  released.     He  then  left  England  with  his 
followers  and  settled  at  Mlddleburg  In  Holland.     Here 
he  wrote  and  Issued  books,  which  In  England  were  not 
allowed   to  be  circulated.     One  of  these,   published   In 
1582,  was  "  A  book  which  sheweth  the  life  and  manners 
of   all    true   Christians,    and    how    unlike    they    are    to 
Turks  and  Papists  and  Heathen  folk.     Also,  the  polnta 
and  parts  of  all  Divinity,  that  is  of  the  revealed  will 
and  word  of  God.   are  declared  by  their  several  defini- 
tions and  divisions."    In  15H3  he  quarrelled  with  Robert 
Harrison,    and    in    1584    he   left    Holland    for   Scotland. 
Having  spent  a  few  days  in  prison  there,  he  returned 
to  England.     In  England  he  was  again  Imprisoned.    His 
next   field   of  action  was   Northampton  where  we   find 
him  preaching  In  l.'iSO.     In  the  same  year  he  was  ex- 
communicated  by   the    Bishop   of   Peterborough.     After 
this  he   "  submitted   himself  to  tlie  order  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Church."    Thereupon  he  was  made  master 
of  Stamford  Grammar-school.     From  1591  to  1(«1  he  was 
Rector  of  Thorpe-Achurch  In  Northamptonshire.    Before 
his  death   he  was  again   Imprisoned,   this  time  for  as- 
saulting  a   consUble.     He  died   in    Northampton   gaol 


about  the  year  1633.     Henry   Barrow  or  Barrowe   (d. 
1593)  succeeded  Browne  as  leader  of  the  Brownists.     In 
consequence  they  became  known  also  as  "  Barrowistg." 
He  was  a  Cambridge  graduate  and  a  barrister  of  Gray's 
Inn.     In  his  advocacy  of  Brownlst  principles  he  was 
assisted  by  John  Greenwood  (d.  1593).  a  young  clergy- 
man.    In  1586  they  were  both  summoned  to  appear  for 
examination    before    the    Court    of    High    Commission. 
From  this  examination  It  was  clear  that  Barrow  set 
himself  In  uncompromising  opposition  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical government.     He  was.  moreover,  bitterly  opposed 
to  the  use  of  fixed  prayers  and  the  taking  of  an  oath. 
Greenwood's  principles  were  found  to  agree  closely  with 
those  of  Barrow.     They  published  an  account  of  tlieir 
examination  and  other  works,  and  paid  the  r'cnalty  by 
going  to  prison.     Subsequently  (1593)  they  were  hanged 
at  T^bum  "  for  writing  and  publishing  sundry  seditious 
books   and   pamphlets,   tending   to   the  slander   of   the 
Queen   and   Government."     In   the  same   year   another 
Brownlst,  John  Penry  (1559-1593),  who  wrote  pamphlets 
under    the    pseudonym     "  Martin     Mar-Prelate."     was 
hanged  in  Southwark  on  the  charge  of  exciting  to  re- 
bellion.     Henry    Barrow    was    succeeded    by    Francis 
Johnson  (1562-1618),  who  had  been  a  Fellow  of  Christ's 
College.  Cambridge,  but  was  expelled  in  1589  for  preach- 
ing a  "  seditious  "  sermon.     He  went  to  Mlddleburg  In 
Holland   and   was   preacher   to   tlie   English   merchants 
there  from  1589  to  1592.     In  1592  he  formed  an  Inde- 
pendent  church   in    London.     In   1596,    after   being   Im- 
prisoned several  times,   he  went  to  Amsterdam,  where 
he  acted  as   Independent  pastor  and   published   works 
explaining  Independent  principles.     Henry  Jacob   (1563- 
1624),    precentor    of    Corpus    Christi    College,    Oxford, 
joined  the  Brownists  In  Holland  In  1593.    In  1598,  after 
a  return  to  England,  he  was  again  In  Holland,  and  In 
1599  he  entered  Into  a  controversy  with  Francis  Joljn- 
son.     He  aeems  to  have  been  convinced  by  a  pamphlet 
which  Johnson  wrote  the  next  year.     Later  on  Jacob 
was    associated    with    John    Robinson    (1576-1625),    who 
emigrated  to  Amsterdam  In  1608.     In  1616,   having  re- 
turned to  England,  he  established  In  Southwark  "  the 
first    Independent    or    Congregational    Church    In    Eng- 
land."    Jacob  regarded  each  congregation  as  "  an  en- 
tire and   independent   body-politic,   endued   with   power 
Immediately  under,  and  from,  Christ,  as  every  proper 
Church  Is  and  ought  to  be"   (Declaration  and  Plainer 
Opening  of  Certain  Points,  1611).     In  1622  he  emigrated 
to   Virginia.     Returning   to  London,   he   died   there  In 
1624      He  was  succeeded  In  London  by  John  Lathrop, 
Lothrop,  or  Lothropp  (d.  1653),  who  emigrated  to  Boston 
in    1634.      See   John    Hunt:    D.    Neal,    History    of    the 
Puritans,  1732-1738;  J.  H.  Blunt;  the  D.N.B. 

BRUGGLENIANS.  The  followers  of  two  brothers. 
Christian  and  Jerome  Rohler,  belonging  to  the  Swiss 
canton  of  Brugglen.  They  gave  out  (A.D.  1746)  that 
thev  were  the  two  witnesses  referred  to  In  the  Book 
of  Revelation  (Rev.  XI.  3  ff.).  Christian  Rohler  said 
he  would  ascend  to  heaven  on  a  certain  day  and  take 
his  followers  with  him.  The  two  brothers  were  executed 
In  1753.  „  ^ _ 

BRUGPA  SECT.  A  sect  among  the  Tl^tan  Budd- 
hists. Brugpa  Is  another  form  of  Dugpa.  See  DUGFA 
SECT. 

BRUSIANS.  The  followers  of  Peter  de  Bruys,  a 
religious  sect  of  the  twelfth  century. 
BRYANITES.  A  sect  of  the  Methodists. 
BUCHANITES.  The  followers  of  a  Scotch  lady,  Mrs. 
Elspeth  Buchan  (1738-1791).  She  was  the  daughter  of 
an  innkeeper,  John  Simpson,  near  Bannf.  Originally 
an  Episcopalian,  about  1760  she  married  a  potter,  Robert 
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Buchan.  and  adopted  hie  religion,  Uiat  of  the  Buiyher 
S^eciSon.     She  aepamted   from   him  in  1781.     Shortly 
before  XMb  ahe  began  to  prophesy  the  speedy  coming 
of  the  millennium  and  promised  that  those  who  becanae 
her   disciples   would   not   die,    but   would    witness    tje 
Second  Coming  of  the  Lord  and  with  Him  P0«es8  tlie 
SS^  for  Tuiousand  years.        In  1783  Hugh   White, 
minister  of  the  EeUef  Church  at  Irvine,  was  persiwded 
that  she  was  inspired.     He  became  a  follower,  and  his 
presbytery  deposed  him.     Other  followers  Joined  Oiem. 
They  Uved  together,  having  renounced  marriage  and  tne 
ordinary  duties  of  life,  and  awaited  the  Second  Comjng. 
In  1784,  being  expelled  from   Irvine,   they   moved   into 
rfimhousTin   Closebum   near   Thomhill     Dumfries- 
ahire.      There    were    forty-six    members    of    tbe    com- 
munity.    They  were  supported  mainly  by  the  contribu^ 
tions  of  the  wealthier  disciples.     In  17^  some  of  her 
followers  left  her  and  complained  of  trickery  and  ex- 
Srtton.     Mre.   Buchan  died  in  1791.  declaring  on  her 
^  l^   that   she   was   the   Blessed    V  rgin   and    the 
woman  referred  to  in  the  Book  of  Beve^tion  Uli-).    See 
Joseph  Train,  The  Buchanxtes  from  First  to  Last,  1846, 
J    H.  Blunt;  the  D.N.B. 

BUDDHASASANA  SAMAGAMA.  A  modern  refora 
party  among  the  Buddhists.  The  movement  originated 
in  Burma  in  1902,  and  was  reorganised  in  1903^  Tbe 
Sider  now  is  a  European,  Mr.  Allan  B.  MacOregor 
who  was  formerly  a  Roman  Catholic.  The  aim  of  the 
society  is  to  bring  Buddhism  "  into  close  contact  with 
Europe  and  its  culture,  for  the  needs  of  which  tills 
peligi^  is  held  to  be  aU-sufflcing."  There  is  a  branch 
of  the  society  in  Ceylon.  Here  the  members  have 
buUt  a  preaching-haU,  in  which  on  Sunday  (!)  ('vening 
there  is  usually  a  Singhalese  sermon  on  Buddhist  ques- 
tions, at  which  the  audience-mostly  attired  in  Euroi)ean 
doth^sit  on  benches  as  in  a  Christian  church,  the 
monk  preaching  from  a  kind  of  platform.  They  do  not 
sing,  but  a  creed  is  recited  in  unison  at  the  close.  In 
the  background  of  tiie  hall-somewhat  in  the  position 
of  a  Christian  altar-is  a  statue  of  the  Buddha.       See 

BUDDHA VAMSA.  A  Buddhist  aacred  book  included 
in  the  collection  appended  to  the  second  division  of  the 
Canon.     See  CANON,  BUDDHIST.  ,      t,  ,„ 

BUDDHI.  A  term  used  in  Theosophy  (Qv)-  l}-  js 
the  name  given  to  the  Spiritual  Soul  in  man,  which  is 
the  vehicle  of  the  Spirit  or  Atma   {q.y.).  

BUDDHISM.      The    religion    founded    by    Gautama, 
afterwards  called  the  Buddha,  who  seems  to  have  tx^en 
bom  about  567  B.C.    Gautama's  father  was  Suddhodana, 
a  prince  of  the  royal  family  of  the  Sakyas,  a  Rfijput 
clan   which  lived  and  ruled  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges 
about  130  miles  N.  of  Benares.    The  son  was  born  under 
some  tall  trees  in  the  Lambini  Grove  by  the  town  of 
Kapilavastu,    and    lost    his    mother    Mnya    or    Maha- 
Mflya  a  week  later.     When  he  grew  up  he  married  his 
cousin,  the  daughter  of  the  raja  of  Koll.     At  the  age 
of  twenty-nine,  soon  after  the  birth  of  a  son,  he  was 
impelled  to  renounce  the  worid  In  order  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  study  of  religion.     Before  doing  so  he  visited 
his  wife  and  child  as  they  lay  asleep  and  took  a  last 
look  at  them.     This  parting  Is  called  by  Buddhists  the 
"Great    Renunciation."      According    to    legend    it    was 
accompanied,  like  his  birth,  by  miraculous  signs.    Marft 
the  prince  of  evil,  tried  to  turn  him  back,  but  without 
success      He  went  first  to  the  kingdom  of  Magadha  on 
the  south  of  the  Ganges,  where  he  studied  the  philosophy 
of  the  Brahmans.    Then.  In  company  with  five  ascetics. 
he  withdrew  into  the  Jungle  and  entered  upon  a  course 
of  austerities,  which  lasted  six  years.     This  period  is 
called   the   "Great   Struggle."     At    the   end   of    it    he 
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abandoned   the  practice   of  austerities,   and   was  aban- 
doned by  the  five  ascetics.     Having  bathed  and  eatfio, 
he  sat  down  under  a  banyan  tree,  and  suffered  again 
tiie  onslaught  of  MArft.     Bterfi  was  again  defeated,  and 
new  light  came  to  GauUma.    From  being  a  Bodhlsattva,     . 
one  who  was  destined   to  attain   supreme   wisdom,    he 
became  a  Buddha  or  "  enlightened  one  " ;  and  the  tree 
came  to  be  known  as  the  Bo-tinee  or  "  tree  of  enjlf^^en- 
ment."    The  five  ascetics  had  gone  tx)  Benares.    Thither 
Gautama  went,   sought  them  out,  converted   them,  and 
admitted  them  to  the  order  of  monks  which  he  ^tab- 
lished.    After  thus  "  setting  in  motion  Uie  wheel  of  the 
law  "  the  Master  went  about  from  place  to  place  preacu- 
inir     He  also  sent  forth  many  disciples  as  missionaries. 
A^rding  to  tradition,   he  was  eighty   years  old  when 
he  died.     Immediately  after  his  deatii  a  Counci    is  said 
to   have   been   held   at   Rfijagriha   which   established   a 
fixed    and    authorised    version    of    the    sayings    of    the 
Master.     The  Vlnaya  and  the  Dharma  were  rehearse^, 
but  no  mention  Is  made  of  the  Abhldharma,  the  third 
division  of  the  Buddhist  Canon.    About  a  hundred  years 
later  a  second  Council  was  held  at  VaisaU  to  comilder 
certain  relaxations  asked  for  by  a  section  of  the  Budd- 
hist monks.    When  these  relaxations  (or  ten  indulgences) 
were  rejected  by  the  Council,  a  schism  took  place.    After 
about   anotiier   century   a   third   Is   said   to   have   been 
held  at  Pfitallputra  or  Patna  under  the  preslden^   of 
king  Asoka   (d.  about  230  B.C.).   which  condemned  aU 
innovations  and   heresies.     Asoka's   work   was  of  wich 
Importance    tiiat    he    has    been    called    the    **  Buddhist 
Constantine."     In   some   ways   he  did   much    more   for 
Buddhism   than   Constantine  is  supposed   to  have  done 
for  Christlanltv.     "  Until  his  reign  Buddhism  was  ap- 
narently  confined  to  a  comparatively  restricted  area  in 
and  about  Magadha.  and  was  perhaps  little  more  than 
one  of  many  sects  of  an  all-embracing  Hinduism.     He 
eave    It   predominant   Influence    and    prestige.      And    by 
his  zealous  missionary  endeavours,  his  direct  Inculcation 
of  Its  principles,  and  by   the  example  of  his  own   life 
and   practice,   won   respect  and   adherence  to   Buddhist 
teaching  not  only  throughout  the  Indian  peninsula  from 
the  north  almost  to  the  extreme  south,  but  beyond  its 
borders.     As  far  as   the  available  evidence  enables   us 
to  form  a  Judgement,  it  was  Asoka  who  raised  Buddhism 
from  a  narrow  local  sectarian  faith  to  the  j>o8ition  of 
a   world-wide   religion"    (A.    S.    Geden.    Studies).     The 
thoughts  and   teachings  of  Asoka   have  been   preserved 
in  numerous  edicts  which  he  caused  to  be  engraved  on 
rocks  and  pillars  throughout  his  empire.       From  these 
edicts  It  appears  that  he  enjoined  kindness  and  gentle- 
ness to  animals  as  well  as  men,  and  toleration  of  other 
religions;    that    he    appointed    overseers    or    censors    of 
nubile  morals:  and  that  he  established  hospitals  for  the 
care  of  men  and  animals.     About  three  hundrtKl  years 
after  the  third  Council,  a  fourth  Buddhist  Council  met 
under  the   Indo-Scythian   king   Kanlshka,   who  did   for 
Northern  what  Asoka  had  done  for  Southern  Buddhism. 
The  purpose  seems  to  have  been  to  compose  differences 
of  opinion  and  to  lay  down  rules  for  future  guidance. 
Buddhism  was  introiluoed  into  Ceylon  as  the  result  of 
a   mission   sent   there  by   Asoka.     It   has   flourished   In 
Cevlon    with    particular    vigour.       Indeed,    the    famous 
Buddhist    monk    and    commentator    Buddhaghosa,    who 
lived  there  In  the  fifth  century  AD.,   has  been  called 
the  second  founder  of  Buddhism.      From  Ceylon  Buddh- 
ism spread  to  Burma,  and  then  to  the  Malay  peninsula, 
to  Sumatra  and  Java,  and  to  other  Islands  of  the  F^stem 
Arehlnelaeo.     In  Kashmir  and  NepAl  It  appeared  at  an 
^rty  datl     It  was  carried  to  China   In  62  A^  .   and 
thence  to  Korea  In  372  A.D.,  and  to  Japan  in  «>2  AT). 
It  reached  Tibet  during  the  years  638-40  A.D.,  probably 
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by  way  of  Nepftl.    Here  It  was  developed  about  a  century 
later  by  the  Indian  monk  and  saint  Padma-Sambhava, 
the  founder  of  Lamaism.     At   about   the   close  of   the 
sixteenth  century  Tibetan  I^maism  seems  to  have  been 
introduced    Into    Mongolia.      From    the    sixth    century 
Buddhism   steadily  declined   In   the  land   of  Its  origin, 
and  at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century,  although 
it  was  still  supreme  on  the  Himalayas.  In  Burma  and 
in   Ceylon.    It   had    practically   disappeared    from    India 
proper.     It  Is  said  to  have  at  the  present  time  about 
500,000,000  adherents  In  the  world,  and  thus  to  be  the 
religion  of  about  one-third  of  the  human  race.    The  first 
and    fundamental    truth    that    the    Buddha    proclaimed 
was  that  existence  Itself  Is  an  evil,  a  source  of  pain 
and  unhapplness.     The  desire  for  continuance  of  exist- 
ence  has,    like   other   desires,    to   be   suppressed.     The 
second  fundamental  truth  Is  an  attempt  to  explain  the 
origin  of  evil.     Human  life  Is  linked  to  Its  beginnings 
by  a  chain  of  cause  and  effect.    The  first  link  of  causa- 
tion and  the  primary  root  of  all  evil  is  ignorance.    With 
knowledge  of  the  truth,   false  notions  disappear.     The 
formula    known    as   the    Buddhist   confession    of   faith, 
though  Independent,  gives  expression  to  a  thought  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  Chain  of  Causation.     To  get  rid  of 
the  evils  of  life,  the  causes  of  life  itself  must  be  sup- 
pressed or  destroyed.    The  Buddha  denied  the  existence 
of  a   soul  in  the  sense  of  an  individual  and  personal 
Identity.     There  are  five  groups  of  elements  (skandhas). 
These,  when  a  person  Is  bom.  unite  together  In  various 
proportions   (hence  differences  in  character,  disposition. 
etc.)  to  form  the  living  sentient  creature;  and  when  he 
dies,  they  are  dissolved  again  and  perish.     Apart  from 
them   no   existence   Is   possible.        *'  The   great  aim   of 
Buddhist  teaching  therefore  Is  to  show  by  what  means 
the   reconstltutlon   of  the   skandhas   may   be   prevented, 
and  thus  release  obtained  from  existence  with  its  weari- 
ness and  sorrow  "  (Geden).   When  at  death  the  skandhas 
are  reconstituted  and  recomblned  a  new  Individual  arises 
In  this  or  In  some  other  world,  and  the  link  between 
the  old  and  new  existences  is  what  is  called  karma  or 
action.     It  is  karma,  and  not  the  individual,  that  lives 
on.     In  the  new  existence  (except  for  the  Buddhas),  the 
memory  of  the  events  of  previous  lives  is  lost,  but  penalty 
is  paid  for  wrongdoing  or  reward  Is  received  for  good 
deeds  in  a  previous  existence.     This  Is  what  Is  meant 
by  re-blrth  In  Buddhism.     The  great  aim  of  Buddhism 
Is  to  break  the  chain  of  karma,  and  to  extricate  oneself 
from    the   mechanical    round    of   re-births.     To   do   this 
and  to  enter  into  the  rest  which  is  called  Nirvana,  one 
must  become  enlightened  by  treading  In  the  Noble  Bight- 
fold    Path.      Nirvana    is   explained    by    E.    I^ehmann    in 
Chantepie  de  la  Saussave's  Lehrhuch.     "  The  Nirvana  Is 
the  condition   In   whlcli   the  suffering   life's  endless   re- 
incarnations  are   abolished.      It    is   declared    to   involve 
the  extinction  of  Desir«>  and  of  Cognition;  and  though 
we  are  not  told  that  it  also  Includes  the  extinction  of 
Life,  such  an  extinction  would  be  in  the  logical  conse- 
quence  of   Buddhism,    since   the  evil    from    which    man 
is  to  save  himself,  namely,   suffering,  consists  precisely 
In  existence."     But  "  the  Nirvana  can  only  be  defined 
negatively  :  not  Desire,  and  not  Consciousness,  not  Life, 
yet  also  not   Dt>ath.     Only   this  can   be  said   positively 
ooncemlng   it.— that   it   Is   the   condition    in   which    the 
soul  is  freed  from  transmigration;  only  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  endless  births,  with  their  life  and  deatii 
and  death   and   life.   Is   It  possible   to  attach   any   con- 
ception  whatsoever  to  the   term   Nirvana  "    (quoted   by 
F.   von  Httgel).     The  two  chief  schools  of  thought  and 
practice  In  Buddhism  are  called  the   Mahfiyana  or  the 
"  Great    Vehicle  "    and    the    HinaySna    or    the    '*  Little 
Vehicle."    They  are  also  described,  rather  inexactly,  as 


Northern    Buddhism   and    Southern    Buddhism.      "  The 
Mahdydna  system  Uught  a  kind  of  specolattve  theism, 
with  which  were  united  eq;)eciall7  in  Tibet  elements  of 
mysticism  and   fable,  derived  in   large  part  from  the 
ancient  popular  religions  of  the  country.     This  system 
was  moreover  tolerant,  gentler  and  more  human  than 
its  rival,  the  Hinayana;  and  permitted  greater  freedom 
to  the  individual,  both  in  action  and  belief,  than  did 
the    simpler    agnosticism    and    stem    but    unattractive 
morality   which   claimed   to   represent   primitive   Budd- 
hism "    (Geden).     The   Mah&yana   is  often  ascribed   to 
Nagarjuna,  the  thirte«ith  or  fourteenth  in  succession  of 
tshe  Buddhist  patriarchs.    He  is  said  also  to  have  taught 
a  "  middle  way  "  between  the  doctrines  of  the  reality 
and    of    the    deceptiveness    of    existence    (the    Middle 
Vehicle).      This    system    is    known    in    Tibet    as    the 
M&dhyamayana.     In  Tibet  the  religion  of  the  Buddha 
has   been   changed   and   modified   by   nature   and   devil 
worship;   and   the  ritual,   with   its  altars,   processions, 
and    incense   resembles   strikingly   that   of   the   Roman 
Catholic  and  Greek  Churches.     Buddhism  in  fact  pre- 
sents  various   types.     "  The   Buddhism   of   Nepal   and 
Tibet  differs  from  the  Buddhism  of  Ceylon  as  much  as 
the  Christianity  of  Rome  or  of  Moscow  differs  from  that 
of  Scotland  or  Wales.    The  Buddhism  of  Mongolia  and 
China   is   far  removed   from   either  of  these,    and   the 
Buddhism  of  Japan  has  peculiarities  all  its  own  "   (T. 
W.  Rhys  Davids,  Hibbert  Lectures,  1881).     An  interests 
Ing  problem  Is  raised  by  the  resemblance  of  some  of 
the  stories  and  parables  which  were  in  course  of  time 
attributed  to  Gautama  and  incorporated  in  the  Buddhist 
scriptures,  to  passages  in  the  New  Testament  Gospela. 
It  has  been  maintained  by  some  that  Christianity  bor- 
rowed from   Buddhism,  and  by  others  that  Buddhism 
borrowed  from  Christianity.     "  Albert  J.  Edmunds  and 
Garbe   earnestly  advocate  the   indebtedness   of  Christ- 
ianity to  Buddhism.      Such  borrowing  has  not  yet  been 
fullv  proved,  though  shown  to  have  been  possible  "  (G. 
A.  Barton,  Religions  of  the  World,  1917).    See,  in  addi- 
tion to  works  already  mentioned  :  W.  Bousset,  H.  Hadt- 
mann,  Arthur  Lloyd,  F.  W.  Bussell. 

BUDDHIST     SACRED     WRITINGS.       See     CANON. 
BUDDHIST. 

BUDDHIST  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND 
IRELAND.  A  Society  founded  In  Ix)ndon  In  1907.  Its 
aim  Is  to  promote  a  better  knowledge  of  Buddhism  and 
to  encourage  the  study  of  Pftli  and  Sanskrit  literature. 
BUDNAEANS.  The  followers  of  Simon  Budnaeaus. 
They  were  drawn  from  the  Antltrinitarlans  of  Poland 
and  Transylvania  soon  after  156.5.  In  1584  Simon 
Budnjpus  and  his  followers  were  excommunicated.  They 
would  not  accept  the  doctrine  of  Jesus'  miraculous  birth. 
BUFFALO,  SACRED.  The  buffalo  is  worshipped  by 
the  Todas  of  South  India  as  affording  the  main  source 
of  subsistence.  They  eat  the  male  only  once  a  year. 
A  young  bull  calf  is  killed  with  special  ceremonies  by 
all  the  grown-up  males  of  the  village,  and  roasted  by 
a  sacred  fire.  "  There  is  good  reason  for  believing  the 
Todas'  assertion  that  they  have  never  at  any  time  eaten 
the  flesh  of  the  female  buffalo"  (Marshall,  Travels 
among  the  Todas,  1873,  quoted  by  W.  R.  Smith).  At 
a  funeral,  when  they  kill  a  buffalo,  the  men,  wom^, 
and  children  bewail  its  death.  See  W.  R.  Smith,  R.S. 
BUG  BIBLE,  THE.  A  r)opular  designation  of  Mat- 
thew's Bible  (15.51).  It  was  so  called  because  in  Psalm 
xci.,  5.  the  passage,  "  Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  ofthe 
terror  by  night."  Is  rendered  "  Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid 
of  the  bugges  by  night."  ^  .^   _.  . 

BULGARIANS.  A  name  for  the  CatharisU  or  Al- 
blgenses  of  mediaeval  times.  They  seem  to  have  been 
so  called   because  they  came  from,   or  were  connected 
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with    Balgarla.    Other  fonns  of  tHe  name  are :  Bulgrl, 

^iT'^'^'oTS^om  by  free-bom  Roman 
^MMr^  It  was  a  round  or  heart-shaped  box  with  an 
-i^fi^inside™  In^e  case  of  patriciang  It  might  be 
JSSin  to  t^t  of  poor  familieB  it  was  of  leather  Boys 
§?^'Sie?if^h^  ^ej  were  Privileged  to  wear  the  U,ga 
TtrSs  Adnlts.  however,  occasionally  wore  it  as  a 
piSertion  agaliist  the  evil  eye.    fee  O.  Seyffert    DicT 

SeS-in-a^SS?  'Sr^.  "^"^^^^^fi 

of  thf  ™l-rSi^r  when  they  go  through  their  mystic 

aiemony  of^niUation.    The  ^^^^-^^^^iPf  *°«,/^Sh 
mT  it   to   summon   men   to  the   mysteries      In    South 
^n^  if   has  also    besides  this  use,   magic  power  to 
^  a  wi^d      It  is  noteworthy  that  among  the  Aus- 
So?f«n    Knrnal   women   are   strictly    forbidden   to    look 
n^n  the  ?u^iurT  Spencer  and  Gillen  have  shown, 
?^  sami  prohibit  on  extends  to  the  churinga,  a  similar 
S«tmment  with  the  same  ritual  significance,  employed 
hv  t^P  triber  of  Central  Australia.    An  identical  instru- 
mC  it  should  iead'Se^    was  used  by  pal^lithlc  man 
S    Euror^      The    identification    with    the    Greek    ku.vos~ 
(CD    S    is  due  to  Andrew  Lang.      He  notes  that  an 
ancient    scholiast   on    Clemens    of    Alexandria    writes^ 
^'  the  Lv!;  is  a  little  piece  of  wood,  to  which  a  string 
is  fastened    and  in  the  mysteries  it  was  whirled  round 
^  mike  a  rearing  noise."    The  bull-roarer  has  surrlved 
^s  ?^tov     and  in  Scotland  also  as  a  thunder-spell. 

BFNENE     One  of  the  deities  in  Babylouian-^Assynan 
reUgion        In  the  great  temple  E-babbam  at  SiPPJJ  in 
Se  time  of  Nabubaliddin  (c.  850  B.C.)  Shamash.  Malik^ 
Sd   Runene  form  a   triad.     In  a  design  added  to  the 
Ascription  of  Nabubaliddin  the  two  deities  Malik  and 
Bunene  seem   to   be   represented   as   attendants  on   the 
8un  lod    ••  who  drive  the  fiery  chariot  that  symbolized 
Se  |?eat  orb."    Bunene.  though  a  male  deity,  becorn^ 
in  tlr^  tbe  consort  of  Malik.    See  Morris  Jastrow,  ReL 
RTIPHONIA      This  was  in  Athens  another  name  for 
the    Diii^iia.    a    festival    at    which    a    bull    was    sacri- 
fidd     The  term  means  "  ox-murder."    Robertson  SmKh 
points  out  (R.s.)  that  originally  the  term  was  a  general 
Se  for  the  slaying  of  o^en  for  sacrificial  feasts. 

BUR  A  PENNU.  Among  the  Khonds  of  Orifi«a,  Bflra 
Pennu  or  Bella  Pennu  is  the  supreme  creative  deity,  the 
Lieht-god  or  Sun-god.  He  is  the  good  deity  to  whom  is 
opIoeJlas  the  deity  of  evil  his  consort  Tari  Pennu  the 
ESrth-goddess.  Bara  Pennu  created  the  world  a  happy 
ParadlsT  Tari  Pennu  rebelled  and  Introdua^  disease, 
^i^o^  and  every  kind  of  disorder.  The  Khonds  are 
divided  into  two  secta.  The  Biira  «ect  believe  that 
Bfira  prevailed  in  the  conflict;  the  Tari  sect  hold  that 
the  battle  still  continues.     See  E.  B.  TyU>J. /C. 

BURDA  The  Arabic  word  for  "  mantle."  Moham- 
med presented  his  own  burda  to  the  poet  Ka  b  ibn 
Zuhair  in  recognition  of  some  flattering  verses  which 
he  Sad  wri'SSJ.  The  ix>et  ^^^^^.^is  ^^mn^e^y^ 
writing  another  poem  known  as  Bftnat  Su  ftd  from 
its  oi^ning  words.  In  Imitation  of  this  lym-gyric,  a 
lAter  Doet  Sharaf  al-dln  Muhammad  al-B(i?trt  (A.D. 
i^m  l^'wr2  another  famous  ode  to  the  Prophet's 
maMle  called  "  Qa?tdat  al-Buida."  which  has  b^ 
translated  Into  French  P^^l^n/nd  English.  See 
rijsmpnt  Huart    Hist,  of  Arabic  Literature,  1903. 

BTODEN  Sometimi  in  the  Old  Testament  thU 
word  stands  at  the  head  of  prophecies  asaiah  ^l»;l; 
XT.  1,  xlx    1,  xxl.  1.  etc.).     In  such  cases  the  Hebrew 
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word  is  massa  from  a  root  meaning  "  to  lift  up"  (In 
This  connection  "  the  voice  ").  %ndt*»e  correct  ^nins^ 
tion  is  "oracle"    (so  margin  of  the  Revised   version, 

^  BL^GHERf  ^'  A  name  taken  by  one  of  tiie  divisions 

difrerence  of  opinion  regarding  Uie   »^"'^o"V^**"";-wi 

Se  burgess-oath  which  burgesses  were  required  to  take 

n  certX«>rporate  towns.     This  clause  n^d^      I  P«»^ 

the^me  to  my  life's  end.  renoundng  the  Ro^jn^J^ 
ilcHr^n  7«iiPd  PftDistrv  "  The  Burghers  were  not  pre- 
K  ^VtulloSMe  this  oath.^The  otiier  division^ 
SS^^ve?,  [^rrnti-burghers  -^"sed  to  do  so^  In  -urse 
of  time  oUier  divisions  took  place.  In  ^799  t^e  Bnrgnere 
«PDara^  into  "  Old  Light  Burghers  "  and  New  Light 
Bu?g™^."  In  1820  tiie  "  New  Light  "  sec^  ons  of  the 
B^^hlrs  and  Anti-burghers  Joined  forces  as  the  I  nit^ 
Sp<S«lon"  In  1847  this  Joined  it^lf  to  the  Reliei 
^Sion."  a  body  which  ^ad  -mljd  on^he  ques^^^^^ 
of  natronaee  and  had  formed  itself  In  HW  »n\"  » 
PreLbvte?^  for   the    relief   of    Christians    oppressed    In 

BraHIMATXAa  Indian  doity,  al«>«ll«l  Thf"?"' 
vis.»  the  ioddess  of  smalUws  and  rindeniesi.  wor- 
MniJby  S^^dbas,  a  primitive  tribe  belonging  to 

JldB  ar^  r."mHl  'to  in  a  number  of  Z'K''''^^u''ot 
SC"?en1^  Pb^.la)  '^"exl^^le,  a"J,™  ortl-'nel 

'   hT^  ^wUh  roses^'     Camden  M    Cobe4  thinks  "  the 

HiriTdu^  wasXost  ^rtalnly  the  tirst  official  society 

Slish^l  under  the  auspices  of  Christianly.     It  was 

common  among  the  pagans  and   ^^^  J*,^^^; J^?"^barity 
conducted  probably  on  *  he  samej^idelimH  of  charity 
and  brotherhood  as  among  the  early  C  nristians.       u  uy 
hv  inlninc  one  of  thi^se  clubs  could  even  a  hard-working 
hfbiui^r  be  sure  of  a  decent  burial  in  the  ti™t  century 
SuRIAL   HILL   DECLARATION.   THE.     The   Burial 
Hill    (Boston)   Declaration   of  Faltii   was  drawn   up   in 
18ft5   AD    by   the   National    Council    of   Congregational 
rirnrches  of   the   United    States.      It   "  impressively    af- 
fl^^thP  ^vnwrs  adherem-e  to  the  faith  and  order  of 
fhTViS^to'liclnd'priinltive    Churches  ^^eld    by    tiielr 
fatheri.   and   substantially   as  embodied   in   the  Conf^ 
Hions  and  Platforms  which  the  Synoils  of  1048  and  16»0 
it  forth  or  re-afflrm^Hl"    (William  A.   ^'"^tisK 
^URNFrrr    lectures.      a    c;ourHe    of    leoto^^^ 

'""^"hlnt^'^'oriirnallv^thT sum^' ofmU  be^SS 
rTtnXtt  was  to  hi  applied  to  the  foundation  of  two 
nn/^^te  awaited  for  the  two  best  tn'atiB.>s  on  "  The 
l^'^idrn^^Sat TherTls  a  Being  aUpowerful^  wise  and 
^XIS  hv  whom  everything  exists;  and  particularly  to 
^^^oVJ^^HlfflcSlties  regarding  the  wiwlom  and  goodness 
orthe  D^ity  and  thTs^^ndeiJndent  of  written  revelation 
and  of  tiie  revelation  of  the  Lord  Jesus;  and  from  the 
K^i2  tn  .w>lrit  out  the  inferences  most  ncHjeesary  and 
"^^^^  1  \l  mankind  "Under  a  new  scheme  the  prizes 
Sfve  since  m3°^n  inverted  mto  a  lectureship  c«. 
Z?It  onMPct  illustrating  natural  theology.  In  1^7, 
ISrin^nSf  Prif^.  Robertson  Smit^  was  invited  to 
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give  three  courses  of  lectures  from  October,  1888,  to 
Octob<*r,  isyi,  on  "  The  primitive  religions  of  the 
Semitic  i>eoples,  viewed  In  relation  to  other  ancient 
religions,  and  to  the  spiritual  religion  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  of  Christianity." 

BURNING  BUSH.  THE.  A  phenomenon  mentioned 
In  the  Old  Testament  (Exodus  ill.  2-4).  The  vision  Is 
said  to  have  been  seen  by  Moses  while  he  was  tending 
the  flock  of  Jethro,  his  father-in-law.  "  And  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  him  in  a  flame  of  fire  out  of 
the  midst  of  a  bush  :  and  he  looked,  and  behold,  the 
bush  burned  wltii  fire,  and  the  bush  was  not  consumed. 
And  Moses  mid,  '  I  will  turn  aside  now.  and  see  this 
great  sight,  why  the  bush  is  not  burnt..'  "  Verse  5 
continues  :  '•  And  wlien  the  I^rd  saw  that  he  turned 
aside  to  see,  God  called  unto  him  out  of  the  midst  of 
the  bush,  and  said  '  Moses.  Moses.'  And  he  said,  '  Here 
am  I.'  "  The  word  used  for  bush  here,  aeneh,  seems 
fco  occur  again  in  Deuteronomy  xxxlli.  16,  where  Je- 
hovah is  referred  to  as  "  He  that  dwelt  in  the  bush," 
shokeni  seneh.  This  would  suggest  that  Jehovah,  like 
the  deities  of  other  primitive  folk,  was  sometimes 
thought  of  as  making  his  abode  in  trees.  But  Renan 
was  no  doubt  right  in  thinking  that  the  original  reading 
in  Deuteronomy  was  ahQkeni  sinai,  "  he  who  dwells  in 
Sinai."  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Hebrews 
regarded  fire  as  being  sometimes  a  manifestation  of  the 
divine  pn^enoe.  or  that  they  believed  certain  trees  to 
be  the  alxxles  of  deities.  But  this  particular  story 
need  not  be  base<l  upon  such  beliefs  (cp..  however. 
Encycl.  liibl.).  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  think,  with 
Robertson  Smith  (K.S.),  that  "  the  original  seat  of  a 
conception  like  the  burning  bush,  which  must  have  it« 
physical  basis  in  electrical  phenomena,  must  probably 
be  sought  In  the  clear  dry  air  of  the  desert  or  of  lofty 
mountains."  The  story  describes  the  kind  of  subjective 
vision  which  a  prophet  may  well  have  seen.    The  seeing 
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of  a  bright  light  and  the  hearing  of  a  voice  belong  to 
psvchic  phenomena  or  experiences.     See  Encycl.  Bibl. 

BURNING  OF  THE  GOD.  In  ancient  times  It  was 
the  practice  In  some  countries  (e.g.  in  Asia  Minor) 
solemnly  to  bum  a  god  either  in  elfigy  or  in  the  form 
of  a  human  representative.  The  idea  of  the  rite  seems 
to  have  been  that  In  this  way  the  incorruptible  and 
immortal  part  of  him  was  set  free  from  the  corruptible 
and  perishable  elements  of  human  existence.  The  r^re- 
sentative  of  the  god  was  sometimes  a  king.  Mel- 
carth,  the  great  god  of  Tyre,  whom  the  Greeks 
Identified  with  Hercules,  seems  to  have  been  burnt  in 
effigy  In  Gades  (mod.  Cadiz),  an  early  Tyrian  colony- 
It  Is  said  of  Hercules  himself  that  he  burned  himself 
to  death  and  afterwards  ascended  to  heaven.  J,  G. 
Frazer  thinks  this  is  a  Greek  Imitation  of  the  burning 
of  Melcarth.  The  Cappadocian  god  Sandan,  who  also 
corresponds  to  the  Greek  Hercules,  seems  to  have  been 
burned  in  effigy  at  a  periodical  festival  in  Tarsus.  The 
Assyrian  king  Sardanapalus,  who  is  said  to  have  founded 
the  city  of  Tarsus,  is  also  said  to  have  burned  himself 
on  a  great  pyre.  The  story  is  not  true  of  the  Sardan- 
apalus who  is  otherwise  known  as  Ashurbanlpal ;  but  it 
is  perhaps  reminiscent  of  the  practice  of  burning  a  king 
as  a  representative  of  the  god.  See  J.  G.  Frazer,  Adonis 
Attis  Osiris,  1906. 

BURNTT   OFFERING.     See  ALTAR,    SACRIFICE. 

BUSSUMARUS.  Bussumarus,  "  the  large-lipped," 
was  one  of  the  names  given  by  the  ancient  Celts  to 
a  god  who  corresponded  to  the  Roman  Jupiter. 

BUTO.  The  name  of  a  goddess  in  the  religion  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  She  was  the  protecting  goddess  of 
Buto,  the  lower  capital  of  Egypt,  and  took  the  form 
of  a  serpent.  Her  original  name  was  Uto.  In  the  re- 
ligion of  the  late  period  Buto  became  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  seven  gods  who  spoke  by  oracles.  See 
A.  Erman. 


C.  God  C.  is  a  designation  used  by  anthropologists 
for  a  deity  depicted  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Mayan  Indians 
of  Central  America.  Since  in  one  place  he  Is  repre- 
sented as  surrounded  by  a  nimbus  of  rays,  and  in  the 
Codex  Tro-cortesianus  is  encircled  by  planetary  signs. 
he  would  seem  to  have  been  a  deity  of  astronomic 
significance;   but  his  identification   is  very  unc<^rtain. 

CABALA.  A  popularized  form  of  the  Hebrew  term 
Kabbalah    (q.v.). 

CAINITES.  A  sect  of  the  second  century,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  placed  Cain  above  Abel,  and  in  fact,  as 
F.  W.  Bussell  says,  converted  the  sinners  of  Scripture 
(Esau,  Korah.  the  men  of  Sodom,  Judas  Iscariot)  into 
saints.  For  them  Abel  represented  the  lower  powers, 
while  Cain  was  the  messenger  endowed  with  power  from 
the  higher  regions. 


CAITANYA  SECT.  A  Hindu  sect  In  Bengal,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Caitanya.  Caitanya  was  bom  in  the  year 
A  D  1485.  He  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  incarnation 
of  Krishna,  which  accounts  for  marvellous  stories  about 
his  early  years.  Thus  it  Is  said  that  soon  after  his 
birth  holy  men  visited  his  parents  to  pay  homage  to 
their  new-bom  child  and  to  offer  him  a  present  of  ri<», 
fmits,  gold  and  silver.  He  is  said  also  to  have  ina^ 
himself  master  of  Sanscrit  grammar  and  literature  with 
great  rapidity.  After  spending  some  years  in  making  re- 
ligious pilgrimages  he  began  to  preach  and  to  propagate 
his  own  view  of  Vaishnavism  or  the  worship  of  Vishnu  In 
Bengal  "  His  success  as  a  preacher  was  remarkable. 
Even  his  enemies  were  attracted  by  the  persnasiveness 
of  his  manner  and  the  magnetic  power  of  his  eloquence. 
The  lower  classes  flocked  to  him  by  thousands."    Leav- 
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S251n  OriiTSSt  Sir  f^Uie  temple  of  J.gan-,"*,**, 
faltuful   worahlpper.  »'  ^J'??J?    * -J'*SSidlSrtel  to 

«e  «ioS.&i°ior  -SB-  "S 

consciouaness  In  e^tedc  ^^^^^^iJ,  *^j!j|^tion   of   the 
-^  oTf.e'«-eS»&3tS}\fwllSS 

g?rt.Tan>^.''''Hn»^^rri."2p/«iioua  ^^ 

Sb,  was  deified  In  Bengal  as  a  separate  divinity.    See 
TutTaT"  Wginally  the  wort  C^ltya   meant   the 

iE4iKl!f3t™«s»4Tisr^''th:^;^%.' 

^^^OTAm.    Another  name  for  the  Order  of  Theatlnes 

^''CALBDONIAN  ASYLUM,  ROYAL  ^  \^«?„^To\T 
fnnnd^  bv  the  "  Highland  Society  of  London  "in  1814. 
ind  ?^S>™ted  by  Act  of  Parliament  on  June  14,  181d. 

^ALp'^'^'gOLdIn.      Reference    Is    made    In    the    Old 
T^ment  to  worship  of  a  golden  calf  by  If ™e»tes  of 
thTNorthem  kingdom.    These  images  are  said  to  have 
Sln^t  np  In  Dan  and  Bethel  (L  Kings  xli    28  ^.;  II. 
^nes    X    29-  Hoeea  x.  5),  and  in  Samaria  (Hosea  vlii. 
f/T'  Reffr4n^Tperhap8  made  also  to  their  worship 
in  aum\   fAmoe  v.  4  /.;  Hosea  iv.  15,  ix.  15,  xii.  ii). 
Ar^iSrStiv    however    they  were  not  worshipped  in  the 
temple   of'' JeSIm  Tin    the   other    sanctuaries    of 
Sh      Aaron  is  said  to  have  made  a  golden  <^lf  in 
?he  wilderoeT;  but^t  is  strange  that  nomads  wandering 
iS   a    wllS^?ne^   should   have   thought   of   worshlpp  ng 
a  ^Iden  calf.     Some  scholars  have  thought   that   the 
Israelites    followed    the   example   of   the    Egyptians   in 
wSpping   the   bull.     But   Dr.    Benzinger   points   out 
Te^T  Bibl.)  that  the  Israelites  were  not  much   in- 
fluenced by  the  Egyptians,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it 
was    Hvlng    animlls    that    were    worshipped    by    the 
E?^t  ans      The   Israelites   seem    to   have    learned    the 
wSshlp   from   the  Canaanites  amongst  whom  the  bull 
^fthe  symbol  of  Baal.    The  prophetic  writers  condemn 
JTe'worsWp  as  idolatry    (Ho*a  Jii^5    x.   5;   <g.   the 
Deuteronomlst  In  I.  Kings  xiv    16,  xv.  26,  xvi.  X,  n- 

^^cTLIXT?NEs'"c^rrfX^*s^ions  into  which  the 
foflowera  of  j5m  Hus  (1369-1415:  see  HUSSITES)  were 
SvidS  The  Mme  is  derived  from  the  Latin  caUx 
?'I«n'''  or  ''chalice";  and  the  Calixtlnes.  "men  of 
fh^^D^'  w^  w  ailed  because  they  Insisted  on 
^InSion  Trboth  kinds  /-\«^^-  •^,^^'-  ^^^^« 
and  wine)  They  were  called  also  Utraquist^.  Anis 
^t^imunioo'  in  both  kinds.  ^««  °«^.«°^^.^^^£?. 
Has   himself  atUched   Importance.     It  was   made   Im- 
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portant  by  one  of  his  followers  Jacobellus  de  Mlsa  "the 
flrstU)  b^  the  pracUce  of  Communion  In  both  kinds 
»n  R^ie^^'  and  was  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
SnJriS  While  however,  the  CaUxUnes  were  dlspo^ 
S  J?eSh  Tnd  d^feSd  the'practlcepeacefully^the  other 
9^on  of  the  Hussites,  the  Taborites  Proceeded  under 
?^gul<^nce  of  John  Ziska  (1380-1424)  to  defend  It  by 
£?ce  of  ams  In  1421  the  Callxtlnes  expressed  their 
wShes  in  four  articles  ("  Articles  of  P™8rue  ).  1- 
"  Thft  the  word  of  God  should  be  preached  freely  and 
without  impediment  throughout  the  kUigdom  of  I^ 
hPmia  "  2  "  That  the  Sacrament  of  the  ^\^^ 
Eu^tlrist  should  be  freely  administered  In  both  kUids 
that  Is    under  the  species  of  bread  and  of  wlne^  to  all 

ChrUtans  not  dlsquSfled   t>y  ^^Uf^.r  ""^3   '^^ 
the  command  and  institution  of  the  Saviour.      3.      ™t 
any^le^man  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  ^^^^^'^^^Zi 
o?  of  wSlth  and  timporal  goods,  contrary  to  the  pre- 
set of  Christ    to  the   prejudice  of   his  office,   and   to 
J^einiur?  of  the^State.  should  be  forbidden  such  pur- 
sutts  an7made  to  live  according  to  the  Evangelical  rule 
and  Awsto^lc  life  which  Christ  lived  with  his  Apostles." 
4^'XV  an  mortal  sins,  and  particularly  public  ones 
shoulS    iL    properly    punished    by  J^ose    to    whom     he 
i\utv  of  suDDresslng  them  belongs,  and  by  reason  or  ine 
faw  o?  gT"    TheL  articles  were  ratified  and  confirmed 
bv    the    Council    of    Basle    (1433)    in    the    Compact    of 
Praeue        Eventually  some  of  the  Callxtines  conformed 
to  th^  Roman  usage,  while  others  joined  the  Taborites. 
^  Blunt    Pro".  Diet.;  Cath.  Diet.;  Brockhaus 

CALVARIAVS  A  monastic  association  of  priests 
foSnde^  on  Mont  Val^rien  near  the  Bols  de  Boulog^ 
abiut  1635  by  a  priest  named  Hubert  ^  Jarpentier  It 
^?8  fo'nSed  in  honour  of  the  Passion  of  Josus  Christ 
Ld  wS  Ihe  object  of  promoting  ^^ath^ldsm.  Mont 
Valerien  afterwards  became  known  as  CoWi;i^  de  Cai- 
ro f  re  In  1617  one  Pfer^  Joe^ph  founded  a  congregation 
of  Calvarfan  nuns  at  I^oltlers.  In  1619  Virginia  Braccell 
established  a  congregation  of  Calvarian  slstera  at 
Genoa.      See  Schaff-Herzog ;  the  Cath    Diet. 

CALVARY.  In  the  Gonpel  of  Luke  (xxlll.  33)  It  Is 
said  in  the  Authorised  Verrion  that  Jesus  was  crucifl^ 
of  a  "  niA«»  which  is  called  (.  alvary.  ine  Keviseu 
VP^lonlmra- place  which  Is  called  The  Skull."  The 
G%lkw^M  18  /Jra^ion.  which  the  Revised  Version 
ti^lat^  The  Authorised  Version  keeps  the  Latin 
w"S  Ca/rarJa.  The  parallel  passages  in  the  other 
GosDels  Dreaerve  the  Semitic  word  Golgotha. 

CAMALDULES.      An    Order    founded    by    Romualdus 
of  Ravenna   (950-1027).     After  establishing  a  number  of 
monastic  communities  in  different  places,  he  established 
Sie  at  Campus  Maldoli   (Camaldoll)   In  the  AP^^nnines^ 
This    establishment,    the    Hermitage    of    Camaldoll     b^ 
rame    the    centre    of    his    movement.      In    10 < 2       tnere 
oxSU    an    order   of   Camaldules.    not    as    a    reformed 
branTh    of   the   order   of   the    Benedictine^     but   as   an 
Kdewndent   association   of   anchorets.     The   prior   was 
^11^  'major.'     The   members   llve<l   in   separaU^   hut^ 
where  tlSy  slept  and  ate.     At  certain  hours  they  met 
Tnthe  prayer-house,  and  recited   (not  sang)  the  liturgy^ 
Thev  fa  ™€d  often.    Bread  and  water  was  their  common 
me7    mlt  was  not  allowed.     But  the  principal  com- 
mand w^  silence  "  (SchaflP-Hery.og).      In  course  of  time 
a  monXi?  was  built  at  Fontebuono  In  the  neighbour- 
SoSiTf  the  Hermitage,  and  other  monasteries  aro^  In 
2^..na    nllees    (In    Venice,    for    Instance)    In    place    of 
heraltag^s^he  Verity  of  the  original  rule  had  been 
SwSft   mitigated  by  Rudolph,  the  fourth  major,   In 
nS^   who  introduced  a  common  table  ^^d  <>ther  ch»ng^^ 
The  camaldules  were  abolished  in  Austria  in  l^^^^d 
afterwards  In  France  and  Italy.     In  Naples,   however, 
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they   were   restored    in    1822.     See    Schaff-Hensog;    the 
Cath.  Diet. 

CAMAXTLI.  A  god  of  war  among  the  Tlascaltecs  or 
Tlascalans  of  Mexico. 

CAMAZOTZ.  A  god  of  bats  In  the  mythology  of  the 
Qnlch^  of  Guatemala. 

CAMBRIDGE  CAMDEN  SOCIETY.  A  Society  founded 
in  1839  '*  to  promote  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture and  antiquities,  and  the  restoration  of  mutilated 
architectural  remains."  W.  Walsh  (Prot.  Diet.,  s.v. 
**  Oxford  Movement  ")  quotes  Francis  Close  (1797-1882), 
afterwards  Dean  of  Carlisle,  as  saying  In  1844  In  a 
sermon  that  **  as  Romanism  is  taught  Analytically  at 
Oxford,  it  Is  taught  Artistically  at  Cambridge— it  is 
Inculcated  theoretically,  In  tracts,  at  one  University,  and 
It  Is  sculptured,  painted,  and  graven  at  the  other.  The 
Cambridge  Camdenians  build  churches  and  furnish 
symbolic  vessels,  by  which  the  Oxford  Tractarians  may 
carry  out  their  principles." 

CAMBRIDGE  PLATFORM  OF  CHURCH  DIS- 
CIPLINE. The  Cambridge  (New  England)  Platform 
of  Church  Discipline  was  drawn  up  by  the  Cambridge 
Synod  in  1648  A.D.  as  a  supplement  to  the  Westminster 
Cxjnfession  (q.v.)  of  1646  A.D.  The  new  Platform  takes 
the  place  of  the  doctrine  of  Church  government  and 
discipline  in  chapters  xxv.,  xxx.,  and  xxxi.  of  the 
Westminster  Confession.  W.  A.  Curtis  speaks  of  it  as 
"  a  careful  and  minute  application  of  Congregational 
principles  to  the  details  of  the  Puritan  doctrine  of  the 
Church."     See  William  A.  Curtis. 

CAMBRIDGE  PLATONISTS,  THE.  A  party  of  re- 
ligious thinkers  at  Cambridge  who  were  opposed  to  the 
party  of  William  I^ud  at  Oxford.  Its  chief  representa- 
tives were  Benjamin  Whichcot<»  (1609-1683),  provost  of 
King's  College  (1644-60).  Ralph  Cudworth  (1617-1688), 
Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  (1645-88),  Henry  More 
(1614-1687)  of  Christ's  College,  Nattianael  Culverwel  (d. 
1651?),  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College,  and  George  Rust 
(d.   1670),  Fellow  of  Christ's  College   (1649-59). 

CAMEL,  THE.  Camels  were  used  as  food  and  offer- 
ings by  the  Arabs,  but  not  by  the  Israelites.  According 
to  Nilus,  among  the  Saracens,  *'  the  camel  was  not  al- 
lowe<l  to  be  killed  and  eaten  except  in  a  public  rite, 
at  which  all  the  kinsmen  assisted  "  (Robertson  Smith). 
It  was  devoured  by  the  Arabs  in  a  sacramental  meal 
while  its  blood  and  flesh  were  still  warm.  In  the  oldest 
known  form  of  Arabian  sacrifice,  as  described  by  Nilus, 
*'  the  camel  chosen  as  the  victim  is  bound  upon  a  rude 
altar  of  stones  piled  together,  and  when  the  leader  of 
the  tMind  has  thrice  led  the  worshippere  round  the  altar 
In  a  solemn  procession  accompanied  with  chants,  he 
inflicts  the  first  wound,  while  the  last  words  of  the 
hymn  are  still  upon  the  lips  of  the  congregation,  and 
in  all  haste  drinks  of  the  blood  that  gushes  forth. 
Forthwith  the  whole  company  fall  on  the  victim  with 
their  swords,  hacking  off  pieces  of  the  quivering  flesh 
and  devouring  them  raw  with  such  wild  haste,  that  in 
the  short  Interval  between  the  rise  of  the  day  star  which 
marked  the  hour  for  the  service  to  begin,  and  the  dis- 
appearance of  Its  rays  before  the  rising  sun,  the  entire 
camel,  body  and  l)one8,  skin,  blood  and  entrails,  is  wholly 
devoured  "  (R.S.).  We  read  too  of  consecrated  camels 
ajnong  the  Arabs,  which  they  released  from  service  and 
allowed  to  roam  at  large.  These  might  not  be  ridden, 
except  in  an  emergency.  But,  though  they  seem  some- 
times to  be  spoken  of  as  the  property  of  the  deity,  they 
were  not  used  for  his  service.  At  Ramallah  in  Palestine 
there  are  two  springs,  one  of  which  is  supposed  to  be 
inhabited  by  a  camel. 
CAMERONIANS.    The  name  given  to  a  body  of  Scotch 


Covenantere  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  They  were  so 
named  because  one  of  their  leaders  was  Richard  Cam- 
ercm.  They  claimed  to  be  the  tme  represmtatives  of 
the  principles  of  those  who  framed  the  original  Got«i- 
ant.  Cameron  was  one  of  those  responsible  for  the 
anti-monarchical  Declaration  which  was  read  at  San- 
quliar  in  1680.  He  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Alrdmoss 
In  the  same  year.  The  Cameronlans  were  oiiganlsed 
In  "  societies,"  and  were  also  called  Society  People. 
On  the  death  of  Cameron,  James  Renwlck  succeeded  to 
the  leadership.  Renwlck  boldly  disowned  **  the  usnrpa- 
tlon  and  tyranny  "  of  James,  Duke  of  York,  and  in 
1688  was  executed.  In  1706  John  Macmlllan  became 
leader  of  the  Societies.  In  conjunction  with  Thomas 
Nairn,  in  1743  he  founded  and  organised  a  new  body, 
**  the  Reformed  Presbytery."  Originally  the  Reformed 
Presbyterians  were  forbidden  by  a  formal  Act  of  Testi- 
mony to  exercise  the  franchise  or  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  In  1863,  however,  the  Scotch  synod  decided 
that  "  while  recommending  the  membera  of  the  Church 
to  abstain  from  the  use  of  the  franchise  and  from  taking 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  discipline  to  the  effect  of  sus- 
pension ajid  expulsion  from  the  Church  shall  cease."  A 
minority  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterians  refused  to 
accept  this  decision,  and  formed  a  new  body  with  the 
same  name.  In  1876  the  older  and  larger  body  of 
Reformed  Presbyterians  united  with  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland.     See  Schaff-Herzog;  J.   H.   Blunt. 

CAMERONITES.  A  School  of  theology  founded  by 
John  Cameron  (1579  7-1626) .  Cameron  was  bom  and 
educated  at  Glasgow.  In  1600  he  went  to  France  and 
taught  Greek  and  Latin  at  Bordeaux.  In  1602  he  re- 
ceived an  appointment  at  Sedan.  After  studying  divinity 
at  Paris,  (Jeneva  and  Heidelberg  for  about  three  yeara, 
he  went  back  to  Bordeaux  as  protestant  minister  (1608- 
1617).  In  1618  he  removed  to  Saumur  as  professor  of 
divinity.  Here  he  put  forward  views  which  were  similar 
to  those  afterwards  adopted  by  Moses  Amyraut  (see 
AMYRALDISTS).  "  The  substance  of  these  (pinions 
was  that  God  wills  the  salvation  of  all  men,  and  not 
of  the  elect  only,  that  none  are  excluded  from  the 
possibility  of  salvation,  and  that  those  are  saved  who 
co-operate  with  God  by  using  the  power  of  Judgment 
between  good  and  evil  which  He  Infuses  Into  their 
understanding  for  the  choice  of  good  "  (Blunt)  In  1620 
Cameron  returned  to  London,  and  In  1622  he  became  Prin- 
cipal of  Glasgow  University.  He  soon  abandoned  this 
position  (1623)  and  went  l>ack  to  Saumur.  The  next  year 
he  removed  to  Montauban  as  professor  of  divinity.  Here 
in  1025  he  was  stabbed  by  one  of  his  opponents  and 
died  from  the  wound.  His  works  were  published  in 
I^atin  and  French  in  ten  volumes  (1616-42).  See  J.  H. 
Blunt;  the  D.N.B.;  and  Chambers'  Encycl. 

CAMPBELLITES.  The  followere  of  Alexander  Camp- 
bell (1786-1866).  Bom  in  Ireland,  Campbell  went  to  the 
Ignited  States  In  1809.  Here  he  became  pa^or  of  a 
Presbyterian  church  in  Washington  county.  Pa.  In 
1827  he  founded  an  independent  sect  which  he  called 
"  The  Disciples  of  Christ."  The  membere  of  this  sect 
are  now  known  as  the  CampbelUtes.  In  1840-41  he 
founded  an  institution  called  Bethany  College  and  be- 
came its  firet  president.  The  Disciples  of  Christ  held 
that  the  Church  of  Christ  was  intended  to  be  one  and 
undivided;  that  its  lost  unity  might  be  regained  by  a 
return  to  the  Gospel  in  its  original  purity;  that  all  the 
theological  terms  and  doctrines  of  the  schools  must  be 
abandoned  and  replaced  by  the  original  words,  phrases, 
and  ordinances  of  Holy  Scripture;  and  that  baptism 
should  be  by  immereicm.  The  officers  of  the  local 
churches  are  eldera  and  deacons.  See  Harper's  Bnoycl. 
of  U.S.  Hist.,  1902. 
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he    would    correspond  Jo    me    Koam  ^^j^  jopiter 

seems  also  iB  «o^/^^^e?  i^^CamS^odunum  .Col- 
ag  well.  Tbe  name  f^^J^^ah  Cumhal  who  appears 
Chester),  and  Pf^^aps  In  ^«^f.^.%uire,  Myth. 
as  father  of  Finn.  »«®_^?^' 1,!!,  festival,  so  called 
CANDLEMAS.  An  eccl^astl<»l  ^^"^^^^  Catholic 
on  account  of  t^ejandles^ch  in  the  »^"ff^^i  j,  also 
Church  are  carrl^  In  P'^^f^^^  Rieseed  Virgin  Mary." 
^lled  the  '*  P^ri?5atJ«;°  ^J  Februa^  commemoraUon 
It  is  observed  on  the  ^d  of  Februag  ^^ 

-only^S^^l^^r  ^^^^^  ^X. 

now  more  Promln^  ind  4rried  In  procession  to  re- 
*•  Candles  are  blessed  and  ^^^^^^    ^^  ^et  our  Lord. 

mind  us  how  the  holy  ^l^/^^i^iS  Hi°^  ^«  ^^^^^  ""^ 
took  Him  in  his  a"°^;„!^Vl8raeL  Next,  in  the  col- 
the  Gentiles  and  the  glory  oj^  israe        ^^^^  ^ferences 

lect,  epistle,  and  the  gospel  ^«"=  «  ^  time  pre- 

to  the  fact  that  our  Lx)rd  was  ^"^^^^^^  ^th  five 
sented  in  tbe  temple  before  G^ajd^rea^  ^^^  ^^^ 

holy  shekels  '  (Lk^  ^I^-  ^'he^festlval  is  said  to  have  been 

xvlil.  15-<^«  '^^ J^^'U  nnder  the  Emperor  Justin,  and 
kept  at  Antloch  in  5M  under  the        ^^^^^^^  ^^g^est., 

was  known  In  the  West  beiore  jou  Luper- 

that  Pope  Gelaslus  «;^^f  ^"/.f  Jl,%  and  w^  also  a 
calls  which  was  kept  in  ^ebruary   uo;  «  ^^^ 

Stival  of  Purifl<»tion  and  ^Pg^lon.    ihe  ^  g       ^^^^^ 

forbidden  In  the  Churrh  of  ^f^''^^^f}'^ath    Diet. 
of  the  Privy  Council.     See  Pro^mc.^  ^^    ^^^^ 

CANDLES.      The    ^b^ese    burn    can  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
domestic  altars.    At  snn^t  ^ney  pm  ^j^  ^ear 

in  the  "  lantern  of  Heaven      ^nicn  ^  ^^^ 

the  doorposts  of  the  t;<>"!f/ ..^^"S^^^r^'lvenlng,   as   long 

^'  '^^  "^To^L  Te^a^  lirsonTsVtbe  house,  these 
aa  the  coffin  of  a  deceasea  i>er»u  j^^ral  procession 

candles  axe  offered  to  ^be  soul.    In  the  nmerai^  p^     ^^^ 
Ughted   candles  are  carried  J^  J  fSotions      *' Their 

^^rved  poles.     The  ^f  ^t?^«  f  J^i^SS   tSS?  they   are 
„ae  in  broad  dayUght   shows  dec^^^^^      ^^ 

designed  to  P^^^  the  soul,  wnicnu  ground,"  and 

ness,  along  the  right  paUi  to  ^ne  our^     k  prevent  the 

perhaps  ^beJfis^P^^^^^^^^  which 

Boul   from   being   led   astray    oy   ^    „  Qroot).     A 

it  mav  happen  to  see  along  the  roaa      lue 

*iLSliar  kind  of  ^^^i^rnTs  of  Vi^tli   BuddiU   or 
Sf  the   altar  In   the  temples  of  ™tan^  ^^^ 

^°^"-    \^i?  rthetnfre  of  whlSTls  thrust  a  cotton 
Into  a  socket  In  the  cf^tre  oi  w  ^^  ^. 

wick.   «°i  \U' J^Ml/es   and   r.ma^^^^  in   this 

mass   of  butter   solimnesauu   ^»"  r^^    ^      varies 

atate,  the  lamp  Is  Poetically  f  J*nd^(^  ine  ^^^^^ 

according  to    be  means^and  the  numr^r  ^^^^^  ^^ 
votaries,  aa  It  Is  an  act  oi  pi^^j^  desirable, 

lamp.    One  Is  necessary,  b«t  two  or  more 

and^n  BP^cial  occ^«ions^S^,^^J,T  ^f  ^veral 

offered  upon  the  a  tar     Sometimes  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^tus- 

k^Tr'P/rn^^'^^ditr  I^-    A-    Waddell;    J. 

^•c^N^ONnU&IP  OF      A.  example  of^thewor^ 
Srrol^Tn^d  nL?eran^5  Se^ecfeS^^ilonging  to  the 
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fnrir^S^n,'  ft,  '"w'S^^  Tmouth  their  prayer.. 

^^I'l  o?  a' dl^^o?CTh»5S''o? Finland.    The 

meant  originally  a  reed  or  rod  .."^<'°,„7rplnmbllne 
a  measuring  rod,  and  was  nejt  "^J"^"'  ^^^^  „„  » 
or  for  a  level,  or  a  ri^^^er  •?'  ^°?."','S*  r.  Gregory). 
?htri"  t"4'\n;?^ecfuIl°Sh^re''i'[^deno,U  a  rule.,"  .hat 

Slfa  man  what  -"/'f 5' ^  »^  the*  ancie'n"  oiSk 
grammarians  '"/'^"f^'^bCTwet;  regarded  as  pat- 
writers  the  eanon,  »S^"*.  ^^  ealled  tielr  rules  for 
terns  or  models,  iney  aiso  "r^"^  ••  Mmons "  In 
tensions,  conjugations,  andsynUxjanons. 

common  usage  canon  denoted      a  me^™^'  ,ae«i 

an  order,  a  command,  a  taw.  Jo'J;"'^  g'  ^  „„ob. 
leader,  Is  called  bJ /"'»  '°„^estam™.  In  Galatlans 
^.^nr'ls''si?d°'"'inS\sZ.ny"ars'hMl  w.m  by  this 

H>U  SrfiaTA^th'Srir^^""^^^^^  .rSd^: 

'Vut  Se  wS  no?  Soast  of  things  without  our  n^sure 
J"ac^rdlng  ">.,%»«H%ers  on   maX''^-'^*': 
measure  to  reach  even  unto  you.       "»  ^^    .j^      ^  for 

StS  ofPoi^Sld^t^n^a    f  Id  .^^^^^^^ 

the  Church.  From  A.D  3^  to  the  dccfslons  of  ecclee- 
term  "canons"  ^as  applied  to  t^eaccis  ^^ 

iastlcal   councils.        The     era       ^"on  ^^^^  ^^ 

Holy  Scripture  was  first  "^^f  cANON  OLD  TESTA- 
the  fourth  century.  ^P-^^^^^^h  term  a  Canon  Is  a 
MENT.     In  the  other  sense  of  the  term    a  ^^ 

^^r;j5'v;vTh?  msh'op  or'lo'r^n^^^^^  Crown, 

appointed  by  the  «»8nop  "^  receive  no  emolu- 

There  are  also  Honorair  Canons  wnor^    Archbishop. 

ment.  They  are  ^Pj^^f^f  ^j^^^^ary  "canons.  Finally 
and  rank  next  after  the  ^i««^tiary  ^  ^^ 

there  are  Minor  Canons^   These  bave^^o  in        ^ 

the    Service.     A   good jrolee   ^^   ^^/'^^^J^  am  by 

qualification  for  apjK)lntment.     Th^y  are  «» ^  ^^^^^^ 
the  Cathedra    chapter     In  some  ca«;H  a  I 

^"^r^r?  "him/  '  The'c'Sr^  of  eve?y  large  church  In 
^"^lont'^HmS  were^rmeS^nofiioi,  as  being  entered  on 

ancient  times  wer\:  wriixj^r^  moflnlrtrs    of    Kovwv)    of 

-leSstr  s^^rJU'  £-'£"----  -»"»• 

Buddhist  sacred  .^^rlUngs     we  nna  i  ;  j      ^^ 

ISl'^guFgelTl  S"Sri?'thXrth'^  Buddhlst.. 
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comprising  books  written  in  Sanscrit;  and  (3)  a  Canon 
of  the  Chinese  Buddhists,  comprising  books  written  in 
Chinese.        As   regards   the    fundamental    features,    the 
main  divisions,  and  the  most  important  books,  the  Canon 
is    much    the    same   everywhere;    but    there    are    great 
dlfferencea  in  details,  and  in  the  Canons  of  the  Northern 
and  Chinese  Buddhists  many  later  texts  and  comment- 
aries have  been  introduced.       In  any  case,  there  is  not 
the  same  unity  among  the  Northern  Buddhists  as  there 
is  among  the  Southern.     "  It  is  incorrect  to  speak,  as 
is  so  often  done,  of  Northern  and  Southern  Buddhism 
as  the  only   two  great  divisions  into  which   Buddhism 
had    been    divided.      There    was    a    unity    in    Southern 
Buddhism ;  but  there  has  l)een  no  such  unity  in  Northern 
Buddhism.     We  may  talk,  indeed,  of  Northern  Buddh- 
isms; but  it  would  be  better  to  keep  the  Buddhism  of 
each   of  the  northern   countries   in   which    It   has   been 
adopted  separate  and  distinct,  both  in  our  thoughts  and 
our  language  "  (T.  W.  Rhys  Davids).    Of  the  later  books 
admitted  into  the  Northern  Canon  {e.g.  by  the  Buddhists 
of  Nepaul),  one  is  called  "  The  Lotus  of  the  true  Law  " 
and  is  a   kind  of  mystery  play    (Sacred   Books  of  the 
East,   xxi.);   the  other  is  called    "  Lallta-Vistara  "   and 
Is  an  account  of  the  birth   and   trials  of  the  Buddha. 
The  sacred  collection  of  the  Sikhs  Is  called  the  '*  Adi- 
Granth  "  (q.v.).    That  of  the  Jains  includes  the  "  Galna 
Sutras "     (Sacred    Books    of    the    East,     xxli.).      The 
Southern  Canon,  however,  must  be  taken  as  the  original 
model.     "  Scholars   generally   agree   that   the   canon   of 
the  so-called  Southern  Buddhism   (prevailing  In  Ceylon. 
Burma,  Slam),  on  the  whole,  presents  the  most  original 
aspect  of  the  aacred  books  "   (H.   Hackmann).     In  this 
C^non  there  are  three  principal  divisions.     It  is  there- 
fore called    the   "Tlpitaka"    (Sanscrit.    Tripitaka)  or 
*•  The  Three  Baskets."'    (1)  The  first  division  is  called 
the  Vinayapitaka.       It  deals  with   the  organization  of 
the    monastic    life.      There    are    three    works    in    this 
division,    (a)  Suttavlbhanga.    This  gives  the  precepts  con- 
cerning monastic  penano'S.     (6)  The  Khandhakas.   There 
are   two   books :    the    Mahavagga    and    the    Cullavagga. 
These  give  rules  as  to  admission  Into  the  Order  (Pftti- 
mokkha).  and  as  to  dress,  dwelling,  etc.     (c)  ParivSra. 
This  is  a  kind  of  appendix  of  later  date  giving  details 
about  the  life  of  the  community.    (2)  The  second  division 
Is  called  the  Suttapitaka.       It  deals  with  the  Buddha's 
doctrine   of   salvation.     There   are    four   works   in   this 
division,      (a)   DtghanikAya.     Longer  discourses   of  the 
master,      (b)    Majjhimanikflya.      Discourses    of    medium 
length.       (c)   Anguttaranikfiya.       Discourses    "  arranged 
after    numbers "     (Hackmann).       (ef)     Samyuttanikflya. 
Discourses  arranged   in  groups.     There  is  an  appendix 
to   this  division   called    KhuddakanlkAya,   "  a   collection 
of  different    materials,    sayings   of   the   Buddha,    songs, 
tales,  legends,  and  the  like."     There  are  fifteen  books. 
"  some   of  which   belong   to   the   best -known   and    most 
impressive  works  of  the  Buddhist   literature.     They  in- 
clude the   Dhammapada.   a    kind   of   hymn-book,   which 
has  been  conslderefl  yn'rhaps  the  most  sacred  and  popular 
book   of  the   Buddhist    Bible    (see   Sacred   Books   of  the 
East,   X.):    the  Jdtaka    which   gives   legends  concerning 
five     hundred    and     fift.v     previous    existences    of    the 
Buddha:  the  ApadAna  which  gives  stories  of  the  saints: 
the  Buddhavauisa  whicli  deals  wltii  twenty-four  previous 
Buddhas;  and  the  Cariyftpltaka  which  treats  of  thirty- 
four   previous   incarnations   of  the  Buddha."        (.3)  The 
third    division    Is    calle<l    the    Abhidhammapltaka.      It 
discusses     "  the     psychological     prolegomena      of     the 
Buddhist    ethical    system  "     (Hackmann).      There    are 
seven    works    in    this   division.         (a)    Dhammasamganl. 
This    describes    states    or    phenomena.      (6)    Vibhanga. 
This  is  a  conUnnatlon.     (c)  KathAvattho.    This  refutes 
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two  hundred  and  fifty-two  heresies,  (d)  Pnggalapafifiatti. 
This  divides  men  into  classes  from  the  ethical  stand- 
point, (e)  DhAtukatiia,  (/)  Yamaka,  and  (g)  Patthftna 
are  smaller  treatises.  The  books  included  in  the 
Southern  Canon  seem  to  have  been  committed  to  writing 
by  about  the  beginning  of  the  first  centory  B.C.  Eariier 
collections  were  recognised  as  authoritative  in  the  time 
of  Asoka  (c.  250  B.C.).  See  H.  Hackmann;  Max  Mttller, 
Sacred  Books  of  the  East;  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids. 

CANONICAL  HOURS.  Hours  or  times  of  prayer, 
which  were  prescribed  by  rule  or  canon.  They  were 
observed  by  the  early  Christians,  in  the  days  of  per- 
secution, there  were  Noctums  or  Vigils,  prayers  at 
night.  The  early  mom'ng  prayers  were  called  Lands. 
The  following  are  the  names  of  the  canonical  hours.  1. 
Matins,  in  Old  English  **  Uhtsang."  at  break  of  day. 
2.  Prime,  or  "  Primesang,"  at  the  first  hour  of  the  day, 
6  a.m.  3.  Tierce,  or  "  Undersang,"  at  9  a.m.  4.  Sext, 
or  "  Midday  Sang,"  at  12.  5.  Nones,  or  "  Noon-Sang," 
at  3  p.m.  6.  Vespers,  or  "  Evensang,"  public  evening 
service.  7.  Compline,  or  "  Night-sang,"  the  closing 
service  (Latin  complere,  to  finish)  of  the  day.  See  W. 
R.   W.   Stephens,  Common  Prayer,  1901;  Prot.  Diet. 

CANON   OF  THE   NEW  TESTAMENT.     The  sacred 
writings  of  the  earliest  Christians  were  the  canonical 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament.    The  authoritative  words 
of  their  own  Christian  prophets  at  first  circulated  orally. 
The  earliest  written  documents  were  letters  written  by 
the  Ai^ostle  Paul  to  Churches  which   he   had   founded 
and  which  were  In  need  of  guidance.     As  in  the  case 
of  the  Old  Testament  the  need  for  a  sharply  defined 
collection  of  sacred  writings  did  not  arise  until  other 
writings  began   to  compete  with  those  of  the  Church. 
This  would  not  happen  for  some  time.    As  Gregory  says, 
at    least   in    many    districts,    well   on    into   the    second 
century    the    word    was    still    preached    by    wandering: 
preachers,  the  AiK)8tle8.       "  Little  by  little  it  will  have 
become  known  that  the  Gospels  had  been  writt«i.    These- 
Gospels   will   at   first   have   been   circulated   in   the   im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  place  in  which  each  was; 
written,  and  then  have  soon  struck  the  great  lines,  ir 
they  were  not  already  on  one  of  them,  and  have  reached 
Rome    and    Jerusalem    and    Alexandria,      wherever    a 
Gospel  was  received,  Christians  will  have  compared  its 
tenor  with  that  which  they  had  heard  by  word  of  mouth. 
But    for  a    while   the   living   voice  of   the  evangelising 
preacher  will  have  been  preferred  to  the  dead  letter  in 
the  book.     Many  Churches  will  for  a  long  while  have 
had  no  Gospel  or  only  one  Gospel,  and  only  after  much 
waiting  have  gotten  more.     Church  after  Church,  group 
after  group  of  Christians   had   then  a   Gospel   and  an 
Epistle  or  two.  a   few   Epistles.     The  tendency  of  the 
intercourse  between  the  Churches  was  towards  an  in- 
crease In  the  collection  of  books:  now  one  now  another 
new  one  was  added  by  friends  to  the  old  and  treasured 
store  of  rolls."    In  course  of  time  a  falrlv  large  number 
of  books   would   be   known   to  all   the   Churches   alike, 
though  some  of  them  might  not  be  held  In  equal  esteem 
everywhere.      Clement    of    Rome,    writing   in    the   post- 
Ar)Ostollc  age,   seems  to  be  acquainted  with  nearly  all 
of  the  l>ooks  of  our  New  Testament.     We  know   that 
some  of  these  books  were  already  being  made  use  of 
by  unorthodox  teachers   (e.g.,  Simon  Magus.  Cerinthus, 
Basllldes).     Basllldes   himself  wrote  twenty-four  books 
on  the  Gospel.    The  Church  Father  Polycarp,  according 
to  Gregory,  had  in  his  hands  all  the  Epistles  of  Paul 
the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,   the  First  Epistle  of  John, 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  and  probably  all  the  four  Gos- 
pels.    The  Gnostic  Valentlnus  (first  half  of  second  cen- 
tury) seems  to  have  been  acquainted  with  most  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament.     The  Gnostics  had  alao 
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l2£^of^SroSSatlimJ,  Corinthians.  Romana   The»- 

SS^WteSo^^eUto.    Bishop   at    Sfrdes    <A    176 
A  T?^    w«^  to  Quote  aU  the  hooks  of  the  New  Te^- 

4^t '  elSSJ  JSe'^Ue  of  J'-r'/fohn"' xUn'who 
the  Second  and  the  TUrd  Bptatle  of  John     |«"»°:  ■!°" 

most   of   the    docks    OI    tue    ^^^"  n^^^rwrv    tn   flhnut 

^^iSif  ^S^  the  Revelation.  So  far  as  the  fragment 
2^^'brinA  neither  James  nor  the  Epistles  of  Pet^r 
^^nihlwL  Of  course  In  the  case  of  a  copyist  who 
^'s  ^'*i^t^mely  cS^;^,  ther^  remains  the  vo^^^^l 
SttlSi  some  p^ce  a  line  or  ««ve«tl Jln^  ^  ^ 
mnifted  These  Epistles  are,  however,  Lplsties  inai 
SZiW  be  UkeW  at  first  to  be  read  more  In  the  East 
^Z  in  the  W^  "    The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  seems 

t^wev^r  t^  ha^been  knoWn  at  Rome  as  early  as  about 
fcK»wever,  w  na  e^  ^^   ^^^^  ^^^    j 

Srita  omision  m  this  fragment.  Perhaps  the  author 
of  th?f^^? thought,  as  Tertulllan  did,  that  Hebn>w8 
™wrifte^  by  Barnabas,  and  he  may  not  have  been 

iBE^r.A^'^^  z  r^tZ.  TeVrst  ff 

S«  t?e"W^r  o?pi1^^e.^^V^^^^^^ 
^Cof  the  scriptures  as  having  been  JJanded  down 
^out  corruption      Clement  of  Alexandria,   accord  ng 
Jn   Eusebius    (H.fi.    vl.   14)    made   comments   on   all    the 
^Hn?^8    Including  the  books  spoken  against  {Anttlev- 
!SSSS   t^i'e  EpTstrof  Jude  and  the  i^st  of  the  Catholic 
S^uui.     The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  he  regarded  as 
^e  wOTk  of  PauL     TertuUlan  does  n«t  seem  to  know 
S^S?  of  the  Epistle  of  James,   the   Second   Epistle 
of^tel    the   Second   and   the  Third    Epistle  of  John^ 
He  ta^ws  ol  the  Book  of  Revelation,  and  a|erlbes  U 
tr»  tJie  Anostle  John.     He  knows  also  of  the  Epistle  to 
Se  Hebi^s      This  he  ascribes  to   Barnabas.     Origen 
iSL^  m^t'  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,   In- 
SSdS^  SrEplstle  of  Jude,  the  EpUtle  to  the  Hebrews 
and  the  Book  of  Revelation.     His  testimony  as  to  ^e 
SSstlfi    of   James,    the    Second    Epistle    of    Peter,    the 
SSSd   and   the  Thlni   Epistle   of   John    Is   Bomewhat 
SSJtaln.      Dlonyslus   of    Alexandria     died    about   265 
AD)    accepts   the   Epistle   of   James,    the    Second   and 
Sie   Thi^  EplBUe    of   John,    and    the    Eplst^to    the 
Hebrews      The  Book  of  Revelation   he  ascribes  to  an 
^^^  John.    The  only  books  of  the  New  Testament 
SSfhe  dcis  not  seem  to  accept  are  the  EplstJe  of  Jude 
SS  5»e  »^nd  Epistle  of  Peter.     Cyprian  of  Carthage 
(mVaJsTD.)  dbes  not  seem   to  have  known  of  the 
SSle   of   James,    the    Second    Epistle    of    Peter,    the 
SSSd  Sd  the  Third  BplsUe  of  John,  the  EplsUe  of 
j^  and  the  Eplatle  to  the  Hebrews.     In  the  ^rd 
i^^A.^thZtore,  It  cannot  be  ^Id  that  our  books 
Af  ^  New  TertamcBt  were  canonized,  that  is  to  say 
SJc^Sl^  as Vwhole  aa  canonical.    Jt  Is  even  po^bte 
S5?ot^r  worka  were  considered  of  equal  authority 
SSir  HoltamaS^  (Life  of  Je»ua)  thinks  that  the  Gospel 
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of  the  Hebrew,  wa.  aaslfned  a  rmnk  equal  to  that  o* 
hU   OMoela   of    Luke    and    John.      We    next   come    to 
STseSSTwho  w^  bU  Church  History  between  about 
r^  yeari  305  and  326  A.D.     He  dlridea  the  writing,  of 
the  three  first  centuries  Into  three  cUwe.  (B.B    iii.^. 
These  are:    (1)  the  acknowledged  books,  the  four  Ooa- 
jSTthTActs  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epl.Ues  of  Paul    the 
Flret  Epistle  of  John,  the  Epistle  of  Peter    and  perhaps 
rTf   that    appears    perhaps   Just ")    the    BeveUtion    of 
John;    (2)    thr disputed    books,    the    EplsUe    of   Jam«, 
the   Epistle  of  Jud7  the   Sei-ond   Epistle  of   Peter,   the 
^^nd  Epistle  of  John,  the  Third  Epistle  of  John    and 
the    spurious    books,    the    Acts    of    Paul,    the    Shepheni, 
thl   Ai^lvDse  of   Peter,   the   Epistle  of   Barnabas,   the 
T^chl^^'oHh:  AUles,  and 'perhaps  t»-   Revelation 
of    John    and    the    Gospel    according    to    the    Hebrews, 
Herettal   books,   the   Oospel  of   IVter,  Thomas    Mathias 
and  others,  the  Acts  of  Andrew,  John,  and  others.    The 
Epistle  to  the   Hebrews  is   included  among  the  EP«8tle« 
of  Paul        Cyril  of  Jerusalem,   in  his  Catechetical  Lect- 
ures    written  about  346  A.I).,    recommends   a    «tudy   of 
"bT'fo^r  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  the 
Seven  Catholic  Epistles  of  James  and  Peter    John  and 
Jude.  and  the  fourteen  Epistles  of  Paul.     The  Book  of 
Revelation  Is  not  recommended.     The  fext  landmark  to 
the  history  of  the  Canon  is  8upiK>sed  to  be  the  Council 
of  Laodic4   held   in  »«  A.D.     The   last  oanonjflves  a 
list  of  "  canonl7.ed  "  books  which  Includes  all  the  books 
of  our  New  Testament  exwpt   the   Book  of  RevelatioiL 
But  the  list  seems  to  have  been  a   later  a^^^^^o^    .^he 
first  complete  list  of  New  Testament  books  regarded  as 
inspired  scripture  is  given  by  Athanaslus  of  Alexandria 
r%7    A  D  )        Later,    we    find    Amphilochius.    Bishop    of 
Iconium   in   Lycaonia,   rejecting  the   Book  of  Revelation 
a^d   doubting   the   Second   Epistle   of   Peter    the   Second 
Epistle   of   John,    the   Third    Epistle   of   John     and    the 
Epistle  of  Jude.     At  the  third  Council  of  Carthage,  held 
3jr7   A  D    a   list  of  canonical   books   was  drawn   up  cor- 
responding to  our  list,  and   it  wa.s  settle<l   that      apart 
frX  the  Canonical  Scriptun-s  nothing  is  to  be  read  in 
Church  under  the  name  of  Divine  Scriptures.       But  the 
books   were    still    far    from    being    a«^P'*^    ""l^^^*"^- 
It  is  doubtful  whether  John  Chrysostom   (347-407  A  U.), 
Bishop  of  Constantinople,  accepted  all  of  them^  •'"."Vi^n 
rdled  after  550  A.D.)  slates  that  the  Book  of  Revelation 
was  questioned  among  Orientals.     He  hims*^lf  does  not 
aeem  to  have  accepte<l  all  the  Catholic  Epistles.     August- 
ine   who  became  assistant  Bishop  of  HipiK)    n  :m  A.D., 
sav's  that  the  Christian  reader  should  place  in  the  front 
rank   those  Canonical   Scriptures  which  «re  received  by 
all    Catholic    Churches,    in    preference    to    those    wh  ch 
some  do  not   receive.     "  Among  those,   moreover,  which 
are  not  rw^ived  by  all.  let  him  prefer  those  which  more 
and    more    ImporUnt    Churches    accept    to    those    which 
fewer  and  less  authoritative  Churches  hold,     ^^ot.ld  he^ 
however,  find  some  to  be  held  by  very  many  and  other, 
bv  very   weighty   Churches,   although   this  cannot  easily 
hap^n^  yet  I  think  that  they  are  to  be  regard^  as  of 
equal    authority  "    (after   Gregory).     On    April   8.    15J8, 
the  Council  of  Trent  recited  a    *  catalogue  of  the  sacred 
books"  including  those  of  the  Aixxrypha.  and  decreed 
that  "  if  any  one  receive  not.  as  sacred  and  canon  cal, 
thise   same   books  entlrv   with   all   (heir   ivarta.   as   they 
h^  iS^n  u^  to  be  read  in  the  Catholic  Church    and 
aJthey  are^tained  in  the  old  I^tln  Vulgate  Edition," 
he  should  be  anathema.    The  sixth  article  of  the  Thirty- 
Nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  says  :   -  In  the 
name    of     Holy     Scripture,     we    do    understand     those 
Snonl^l    books   of   the    Old    and    New   Te«tamj.nt^of 
whose  authority  was  never  any  doubt  In  the  <:.tjurch. 
U  Shin  gives  a  list  of  the  Old  Testament  book..    There 
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is  no  list  of  the  New  TeotameDt  books.  In  place  of  it 
we  read :  '*  All  the  book,  of  the  New  Teataxnent,  a. 
they  are  commonly  received,  we  do  receive  and  account 
them  Can<Miical."  It  is  then  stated  that  the  other  bo<A8 
(the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha)  are  read  simply  for 
example  of  life  and  inatructlon  of  manners,  and  a  list 
is  added.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  distinction  is 
here  drawn  between  the  "  Canonical  "  books  and  such 
"  Canonical  books  as  have  never  been  doubted  in  the 
Church,"  and  that  the  framers  of  the  Article  on  a  point 
on  which  scholars  were  greatly  divided  wished  to  leave 
the  judgment  free.  See  the  separate  articles  on  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament;  articles  on  Canon  and 
Bible  In  the  Dictionaries  and  Encyclopaedias;  C.  B. 
Gregory;  J.   Moflatt,  Introd. 

CANON  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  The  Jews 
divided  their  canonical  writings  into  three  g^roups :  (1) 
The  Torah  or  Law;  (2)  The  Nebiim  or  Prophets;  (3)  The 
Kethubim  or  Writings  (Hagiographa),  The  first  group, 
the  Torah,  comprises  the  five  books  of  the  Pentateuch, 
called  by  the  Jews  "  the  five  fifths  of  the  law " 
(chdmishshah  chumshd  ha  torah).  The  Hebrew  name  of 
each  of  the  five  books  is  derived  from  the  initial  word 
or  words  of  the  book.  The  second  group,  the  Nebiim, 
is  sub-divided  into  two  main  divisions:  (o)  The  Hebiim 
rishonirn  or  Former  Prophets  comprising  Joshua,  Judges, 
I.  and  II.  Samuel,  and  I.  and  II.  Kings;  (b)  The  Nebiim 
akhardnim  or  Latter  Prophets,  comprising  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, EeekJel,  and  the  twelve  Prophets.  The  Latter 
Prophets  are  further  sub-divided  sometimes  into  (i.)  The 
Major  Prophets  (Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel)  and  (li.) 
The  Minor  Prophets.  The  Minor  Prophets  were  regarded 
as  forming  together  a  single  book,  and  as  such  received 
the  title  "The  Twelve"  (Heb.  shen&m  'asar;  Aramaic 
ter^sar;  Greek  t6  d6dekapropheton).  The  third  group, 
the  Kethubim,  Is  subdivided  Into  three  divisions :  (I.) 
The  Kethubim  rishftnlm  or  Former  Writings,  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Job;  (U.)  The  Megllloth  (q.v.)  or  the  Five  Bolls, 
Song  of  Songs,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ekx^lesiastes.  and 
Esther;  (ill.)  The  Kethubim  akhartJnlm  or  Latter 
Writings,  Daniel.  Ezra.  Nehemiah,  I.  and  II.  Chronicles. 
It  seems  strange  that  Joshua,  Judges,  I.  and  II.  Samuel, 
and  I.  and  II.  Kings  should  be  regarded  as  prophetical. 
But  Samuel,  of  course,  was  a  prophet;  and  Jewish  trad- 
ition regarded  him  as  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Judges 
as  well  as  of  the  two  Books  of  Samuel.  Tradition  also 
ascribed  the  Books  of  Kings  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  As 
regard^!  the  Book  of  Joshua,  Numbers  xxvli.  18  speaks 
of  Joshua  as  "  a  man  in  whom  Is  the  spirit,"  and  Eccles- 
iasticus  xlvi.  1  refers  to  him  as  "  the  successor  of  Moses 
in  proi)hecie8."  As  Prof.  Sanday  says  (/.,  190.3),  •'  the 
idea  was  that  the  history  of  each  successive  generation 
was  written  by  a  contemporary  prophet;  and  as  the  pro- 
phetic literature  in  the  narrower  sense  does  not  begin 
until  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  in  Israel  and  Uzziah  in 
Judah.  the  narratives  of  whose  reigns  flail  in  the  second 
half  of  the  Second  Book  of  Kings,  it  was  natural  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  historical  writings  (Jo^ua — II.  Kings) 
should  be  roughly  described  as  the  work  of  the  older 
prophets  "  (p.  156).  This  was  only  a  tradition;  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  there  was  an  element  of  truth  In  It, 
insofar  as  the  books  in  their  present  form  were  put  into 
shape  by  a  prophetic  school.  The  order  of  the  Books 
of  the  Old  Testament  given  above  is  that  which  is  com- 
monly followed  in  printed  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 
In  the  Talmud  (Bdba  hdthra  146),  however,  the  order  of 
the  Latter  Prophets  is  given  as:  Jeremiah.  Ezekiel, 
Isaiah,  the  Twelve.  The  explanation  of  i^is  remarkable 
order  is  fancifully  explained  as  fOUows.  "  Since  laaiah 
rired  before  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  ougbt  he  not  to  have 
been  put  before  them?       [No.]       Beoauoe  Kings  ckMes 


witli  destructioQ,  Jeremiah  is  entdrely  oocopted  wdth  it, 
Eiekiel  begins  with  it,  but  ends  with  consolation,  while 
Isaiah  is  all  consolation:  hence  we  ooimect  dertroctioo 
with  deitructlon,  and  consolation  wiih  ooomlRtloa."  The 
same  order  is  commonly  followed  In  German  aiMd  Frendl 
manuscripts.  The  Maasoretlc  scholars  (Tth-Mh  cent.), 
however,  assigned  Isaiah  the  first  place,  and  this  Is  the 
position  of  the  book  in  Spanish  manuscripts  and  in  our 
prilled  Hebrew  Bibles.  The  order  of  the  Kethubim  in 
the  Talmud  is:  Ruth,  Psalms.  Job.  Proverbs,  Bcc]e»> 
iastes,  Song  of  Songs,  Lamentations,  Daniel,  Esther, 
Ezra  (—Nehemiah),  Chronicles.  Here  Ruth  is  placed 
first  as  giving  the  ancestry  of  David,  whose  writings,  the 
Psalms,  come  second.  The  other  books  are  supposed  to 
be  in  chronological  order.  The  Massoretic  scholars  and 
usually  the  Spanish  manuscripts  arrange  the  books: 
Chronicles,  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs,  Ruth,  Song  of  Songs, 
Ecclesiastes.  Lamentations,  Esther,  Daniel,  Ehsra.  Thus 
they  keep  the  five  rolls  or  Megllk)th  together.  German 
manuscripts  generally  follow  the  order  found  in  our 
printed  Hebrew  Bibles.  The  three  groups  of  canonical 
writings  correspond  to  three  stages  in  the  growth  of  the 
(Danon.  The  books  were  accepted  only  gradually.  The 
terms  **  canon  "  and  "  canonical  "  are  of  course  Christ- 
ian. The  Jews  expressed  the  Idea  In  a  different  way. 
Books  which  we  call  canonical  are  said  by  them  to  be 
books  "that  defile  the  hands"  (metamme'im  6th  hay- 
yddayim).  The  meaning  of  this  expression  seem,  un- 
doubtedly to  be  that  contact  with  the  sacred  writings 
involves  a  ceremonial  washing  of  the  hands.  **  Thd 
Pharisees,"  says  Budde  "  (under  protest  from  the  Sad- 
ducees:  cp.  Yad.  iv.  6)  attributed  to  the  sacred  writings 
a  sanctity  of  such  a  sort  that  whosoever  touched  them 
was  not  allowed  to  touch  aught  else,  until  he  had  under- 
gone the  aame  ritual  ablution  as  If  he  had  touched  some- 
thing unclean  "  {Encycl.  Bibl.).  According  to  a  trad- 
ition preserved  in  Second  Esdras  Ezra  was  Inspired  to 
dictate  ninety-four  books,  of  which  seventy  were  to  be 
delivered  only  to  the  wise,  while  the  other  twenty-four 
were  to  be  published.  As  far  as  Ezra  himself  is  con- 
cerned, the  legendary  nature  of  the  tradition  is  clear;  but 
it  seems  to  be  no  less  evident,  as  Wildeboer  saj^,  "  that 
toward  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  our  era  in  Jewish 
circles  a  Canon  of  twenty-four  books  was  recognized,  and 
that  gradually  the  part  which  Ezra  had  in  the  canoniza- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament,  viz.,  giving  binding  force  to 
the  Tora,  was  being  extended  to  the  entire  Old  Testa- 
ment." The  New  Testament.  It  has  been  thought,  may 
supply  evidence  that  even  In  the  New  Testament  period 
the  Book  of  Chronicles  was  the  last  work  In  a  C^non  of 
twenty-four  books.  In  Matthew  xxiil.  35  we  read : 
"  that  upon  you  may  come  all  the  righteous  blood  shed 
on  the  earth,  from  the  blood  of  Abel  the  righteous  unto 
the  blood  of  Zachariah  son  of  Barachiah,  whom  ye  slew 
between  the  sanctuary  and  the  altar  "  (cp.  Luke  xl.  51). 
The  Idea.  It  is  supposed,  was  to  refer  to  the  first  (Genesis 
Iv.)  and  last  book  (II.  Chronicles  xxlv.  20-22)  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Since,  however,  it  is  uncertain  which 
Zachariah  is  really  referred  to,  it  Is  not  safe  to  attach 
much  Importance  to  the  passage.  The  tradition  as  to 
Ezra  and  his  companions  was  revived  by  David  Kimcbl 
(d.  1240)  and  Elias  Levlta  (1472-1549),  who  stated  that 
Ezra  and  his  a^Kxriates,  the  Men  of  the  Great  Syna- 
gogue, fixed  the  whole  canon  (Levlta,  Massoreth  iM-Mat' 
soreth,  p.  120,  ed.  Gin£A>urg).  But  the  only  TatanodJc 
passage  in  which  any  support  for  this  statement  casa.  be 
found  Is  in  Baha  bathra  lib,  and  there  is  no  satSsCMtory 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  Great  Synagogue  (9.1;.). 
Moreover,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  books  of  the 
third  group  (e.g.,  Daitiel)  were  clearly  later  than  the 
time  of  Bna.      Daniel  can  hanlly  have  been  added  to 
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2?^'  tlmT'lt^uld  in  any  case  be  very  strange  tiat 
llSS  ih^uld  Mve  bin  ptaced  among  the  Kethubim 
^d  ^  ai^ngtiie  Prophets.  It  is  uselees  to  contend 
SIThe  was  n5t  a  prophet  in  the  f.°^^,.  f  ^^*?^* 
oSers  He  Is  recognized  as  a  prophet  in  the  New  Teste 
m^nt  (Matthew  x.iflS;  Mark  xUl.).  ^be  Jewl^  tmd^ 
ti/^n  P«nnnt  be  relied  upon.  Some  of  the  dooks  inciuueu 
J^Z^^e  KethuhZ  are  fonnd  there,  im^tead  of  among 
fI?^?LCnm  S^^se  they  were  of  late  origin  and  were 
addeS^  The^non  a^r  the  Prophetic  group  had  l^n 
c^  The  i^ocess  of  collection  and  canonisation  was 
a^dual  one.  Unclear  that  an  original  eoH«^;on.  the 
ISts  of   the   Law.    was^^^ually    supplemen^^ 

^L^^eS'r^tTsfaS^i^^^^^^^  T^fno^lwTr^h^ 

between  the  Nebiim  and  K^^^^^im.         It  Is  notewortny 
too  that  the  Septuagint  makes  no  distinction  between  me 
two  irrouDS  (see  ALEXANDRIAN  CANON). 
^irSS^esTof  growth  and  development  can  be  seen 
from  the^^lSginning.      The  Law  it^lf  grew.      There 
STflret  S^e^  WordI  Inscribed  on  two  tables  of  stone^ 
pSSf     BrSces    (/ntr.)    thinks    that,    "if   any    document 
^18  Til  SI  te^  of  canonicity.  the  Tables  of  the  I^w 
SrtoliUy  do."     T^ere  wa^  next  the  Book  of  the  Covenant 
^^us  xxxlv..  Judaic  narrative;  Exodus  ^-  22.^'^"^' 
BDhraimitlc    narrative),    which    Moses    "read    In    the 
fSdtenS  of  thTpeople  "when  God  made  a  covenant  with 
f ^m    r«^  BOOK  OF  THE  COVENANT).       After  this 
SSS  tlTpr^mSyon  of  the  Deuteronomic  Code   wh^ch 
was  found  in  the  Temple  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (021  B.C.). 
The    event    is    recorded    in    II.    Kings    xxil-^x»Ji="- 
SronicS,'  xxxlv.-xxxv.      The  b(X>k  is  described  as  '^e 
>w%/^ir  ftf  thA  taw  "  (II.  Kings  xxii.  8.  11)  or      tne  dook 
STSie'c^vlna^nT"  (II.  Kin^.  xxiii    2.  21 ;  H-  Chronicl^ 
xxxiv    30).  or  "  the  book  of  the  law  of  Yahweh       (II. 
Chron.  xxkiv.  14).       Modem  scholarship  seems  to  have 
dem^strated  that  this  book  was  nothing  more  than  the 
Deuteronomic  Code.       The  next  stage  brings  us  to  the 
public   recognition,   through  the  influence  of   J^^™   ^^^ 
Nehemiah.  of  the  first  division  of  the  present  Hebrew 
cInSn   The  Law.      The  account  of  this  event  is  given 
in^ Nehemiah  viii.-x.     The  Pentateuch,  as  promulgated  by 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  in  444  B.C.,  was  practically  the  Law 
as  we  have  it.     But  only  the  Law  was  made  author  ta- 
tive  by  Ezra.      Nehemiah  viii.-x.  speaks  of  nothing  else. 
The  Samaritans,  moreover,  adopted  as  their  sacred  book 
only  the  Pentateuch.      This  may  be  taken  to  prove  that 
at  late  as  333  B.C.  (according  to  Jo-sephus  da^^^l^^^^ 
any   rate  as  late  as  about  410  B.C.    (according  to  the 
calculaHon   of   manv  modem   scholars)  the   Iaw  stood 
^S  (see   SAMARITAN   PENTATEUCH).       It  is  tme 
that  in  later  times  the  Samaritans  possessed  a  hook  ot 
Joshua.     But  it  resembles  the  canonical  book  very  little. 
As    Wildeboer  says.   "  it    is  really    the  beginning  of  a 
chronicle  relating  the  history  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Roman    emperors.       Besides,    the    close    «>nnf<^'o°^  ^ 
Joshua  with  the  Pentateuch,  taken  together  with  the  fact 
that  Joshua  is  peculiarly  the  tribal  hero  of  Ephralm. 
makes  this  exception  quite  explicable."      In  the  case  of 
the  second  group  of  writings,  the  Prophets,  we  have  no 
historical  accounts  of  a    kind  of  public  recognition  or 
canonisation.     But  here  again  the  process  was  gradual^ 
The  ultimate  recognition  of  an  authoritative  group  of 
prophetical  writings  was  the  result  of  a  national  crisis. 
The    prophets    were    naturally    speakers    rather    than 
writers,  but  at  a  comparatively  early  date  they  found  It 
convenient  to  commit  their  words  to  writing.      Thus  a 
prophetic  literature  began  to  arise  In  the  8th  century 
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B  C       This  w««  read  even  before  the  Exile,  and  during 
and  after  the  Exile,  was  much  studied.    There  Is  evidence 
of  this  in  the  books  of  Deuteronomy,   Isaiah.   Ezeklei, 
and  Jeremiah.        It   is   not  difficult  to  account    for  the 
veneration  with  which  this  literature  canae  to   be    re- 
garded.      The  situation  Is  well  described  by  Robertson 
Smith  (OT  J  O.)       "  When  the  national  existence  wltu 
which  the  ancient  reUgion  of  Israel  was  so  cloeely  Inter- 
twined was  hopelessly  shattered,  when  the  voice  of  t^ 
prophets  was  stilled,  and  the  public  services  of  the  sanct- 
uary  no  longer  called  the   devout   together,   the  whole 
continuance  of  the  spiritual  faith  rested  uiK>n  the  remem- 
brance that  the  prophets  of  the  Ix>rd  had  foreseen  the 
catastrophe,  and  had  shown  how  to  Pecpnclle  it  with  the 
undiminished  tmst  In  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel.      The 
written  word  acquired  a  fresh  slgniticana-  for  the  relig- 
ious  life,   and   the   books  of  the   prophets,    witli    those 
records  of  the  ancient  history  which  were  either  already 
framed  in  the  mould  of  prophetic  thought,  or  werecaj 
in  that  mould  by  editors  of  the  time  of  the  Exile,  became 
the  main  support  of  the  faithful,  who  felt  as  they  had 
never  felt  before,  that  the  words  of  Jehovah  were  pure 
words,  silver  sevenfold  tried,  a  sure  treasure  In  every 
time  of  need."       The  prophetic  writings  gradually  took 
firm  hold  of  the  hearts  of  the  godly  in  Israel.       Con- 
sequently. "  these  books  had  no  need  to  be  brought  from 
Babylon  with  the  approval  of  a  royal  rescript    or  laid 
before  the  nation  by  the  authority  of  a  Tirahatha.      The 
only  form  of  public  recognition  which  was  wanting,  and 
which  followed  in  due  course,  was  the  practice  of  reading 
from  the  Prophets  In  the  public  worship  of  the  synagogue. 
It  required  no  more  formal  process  than  the  natural  use 
made  of  this  ancient  literature,  to  bring  It  little  by  little 
into  the  shape  of  a  fixed  collection."     The  collection  was 
not  at  once  formally  fixed,  becatise  for  Ezra's  purpose, 
that  of  establishing  a  theocracy,  the  Priestly  I^w  was  of 
primary  importance.      When,  and  for  what  reasons,  was 
it  formallv  fixed?      The  strictly  historical  books  known 
as    "  the   former   prophets "    (Joshua.    Judges,    Samuel, 
Kings)   immediately  continue  the  narrative  part  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  are  connected  organically  with  it.       It 
is  reasonable  therefore  to  suppose  that  these  formed  an 
early  appendix,  as  it  were,  to  the  I^aw.       "It  is  quite 
possible."    says  Wildeboer.    "that    the   memory    of    the 
interval  between  the  canonization  of  the  historical  hooks 
and  of  the  prophetic  writings  proper  is  perpetuated   by 
the  order  of  the  two  groups  of  books  and  by  the  appella- 
t'on   based    upon    it.   Nebiim  Rishonim  and    Aharnmm. 
Wildeboer  thinks  that  there  is  an  element  of  tmth  In  II. 
Maccabees  11.  13  which   says  that  Nehemiah.  "  founding 
a   library,   gathered  together  the  books  about  the  kings 
and   prophet^s   and   the  books  of  David,  and   lettere   of 
kings  about  sacred  gifts."      Nehemiah  collected  a  number 
of  books:   and   this  collection,  which  was  held  in  high 
esteem,  became  the  basis  of  the  second  and  third  parts 
of  the  Canon.      At  the  same  time  he  had  no  intention  of 
ascribing  canonical  authority  to  this  collection.       A  pre- 
eminent place  in   it  was  taken  by  the  books  of  Joshua, 
Judges.  Samuel,  and  Kings.      Theee  formed  the  founda- 
tion of  the  second  division  of  the  Canon,  and   in   later 
times  were  rightly  called  Nebiim  Rishonim.       To  this 
early  collection  was  added  in  course  of  time  the  Nebiim 
Acharonlm.        It,  has  already   been   m«'ntloned   that   the 
Book  of  Daniel  is  not  included  in  the  second  division  of 
the  Canon.       The  tme  explanation  of  this  seems  to  be 
that  it  did  not  gain  canonical  recognition  until  after  the 
division  had  been  closed.     It  has  been  thought,  moreover, 
that  the  Book  of  Daniel  Itself  in  ix.  2.  where  it  speaks 
of  "  the  books  "   (ha-i^ephnrim)  assumes  as  well   known 
a  collection  of  prophetic  writings.       There  are  excellent 
reasons  for  concluding  that  the  Book  of  Daniel  was  C3m- 
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posed  between  the  yeara  168  and  165  B.C.  («ee  DANIEL. 
BOOK  OF).  Another  clue  may  i:)erhap8  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  Isaiah  xxlv.-xxvl.,  which  probably  belongs  to 
about  332  B.C..  Is  Included  In  the  collection.  This  would 
suggest  that  the  ppophetlco-historlcal  and  the  other  pro- 
phetic writings  were  canonized  some  time  after  332  B.C. 
and  before  165  B.C.  WiWeboer  thinks  that  the  date  will 
probably  have  been  about  200  B.C.  Jesus  ben  Sira  is 
thought  to  lend  support  to  this  view  (xJlv.-l.).  When  he 
mentions  "  the  Twelve."  It  is  supposed  that  he  had  In 
mind  the  technical  name  for  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets. 
The  (>reek  EJccleeiasticus  may  be  placed  between  the 
years  130  and  120  B.C.  The  Hetorew  original  falls 
between  the  years  190  and  170  B.C.  In  the  Prologue  to 
Eccle^lasticna  the  grandson  of  Jesus  ben  Sira  speaks  of 
his  jfrandfather  as  having  "  giving  himself  to  the  reading 
of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  and  other  books  of  our 
fathers."  Speaking  of  his  own  time,  he  says  that  "  many 
and  great  things  have  been  delivered  unto  us  by  the  I-aw 
and  the  Prophets,  and  by  others  that  have  followed  their 
steps."  Such  language  has  been  taken  to  indicate  that 
for  some  time  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  had  been  recog- 
nized as  clearly  defined  groups.  After  the  time  of  Ezra, 
It  was  apparently  the  scribes  of  Jerusalem  who  determ- 
ined what  books  should  be  regarded  as  sacred.  In  the 
case  of  the  third  division  of  the  Canon,  the  Kethubim. 
historical  statements  as  to  the  canonization  are  again 
wanting.  But  clearly  here,  as  in  the  other  groups,  the 
collection  was  formed  gradually.  The  beginning  seems 
to  have  been  made  with  the  Book  of  Psalms.  In  the  New 
Te«tatment  we  actually  find  a  reference  (Luke  xxiv.  44) 
to  "  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  and  the  Psalms."  The 
third  group  may  be  supposed  to  have  existed  for  a  time 
as  an  undefined  collection.  But,  as  Wildeboer  says,  it 
was  not  every  book  that  could  gain  admission  to  this 
indefinite  group.  "  There  were  admitted  to  it  only  books 
written  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic,  which  treated  of  the 
ancient  history  (Ruth,  Chronicles),  or  gave  information 
about  the  establishment  of  the  new  order  of  things  (Ezra- 
Nehemiah),  or  which  were  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  some  famous  i^erson  of  ancient  times  (Proverbs.  Eccles- 
iastes.  Canticles.  lamentations.  Dnniel.  perhaps  Job 
also):  while  Esther  obtained  admission  (after  much  con- 
troversy, as  was  the  case  with  Ecclesiastes)  because  it 
was  in  complete  harmony  with  the  national  sentiment  of 
people  and  scribes  alike."  The  Old  Testament  Canon 
seems  to  have  been  closed  in  the  course  of  the  second 
century,  and  not  before.  As  Comill  says :  "  It  was  not 
Israel,  not  the  Judaism  of  Ezra  or  of  the  Maccabees,  that 
definitely  fixed  and  established  the  Old  Testament  Canon, 
but  only  Talmudlcal  Judaism  at  its  early  stages  for  the 
purTX>ses  of  self-preservation."  H/51scher  thinks  that  there 
was  pressing  need  for  the  Pharisees  and  Rabbis  to  as.sert 
the  antiquity  and  authority  of  the  classical  writings. 
There  had  arisen  a  new  literature  which  gave  voice  to 
the  thoughts  ami  hopes  of  the  time,  a  literature  such  as 
had  not  previously  existed,  the  Apocalyptic  Literature 
(Q.V.).  It  was  eagerly  accepted  by  the  devout  souls 
among  the  people,  for  It  spoke  of  the  realization  of  hopes 
In  days  not  far  dl.stant.  but  within  the  reach  of  living 
men.  And  though  it  was  really  new.  It  professed  to  be 
old.  It  was  received  with  such  enthusiasm  that,  though 
it  never  really  disputed  the  authority  of  the  Torah  and 
the  other  scrlpturee,  it  did  as  a  matter  of  fact  tend  to 
overshadow  the  ancient  literature.  The  books  were  put 
forward  under  the  names  and  authority  of  the  patriarchs. 
And,  compared  with  the  definite  and  detailed  predictions 
of  the  Apocalyptic  wrltere.  what  were  the  vague  and 
Iteneral  utterances  of  the  prophets?  What  was  the  age  of 
the  Torah  which  Moses  received  compared  to  the  revela- 
tions which  Noah,  Enoch,  and  even  Adam  received  in  the 


earliest  days?  The  Apocalyptic  literature  in  fact 
assumed  an  air  of  superiority.  Thus  the  poeltlon  of  tiie 
really  ancient  literature  seemed  to  be  threatened.  Some- 
thing had  to  be  done  to  defend  it.  The  final  fixing  of 
the  Canon  was  a  bk>w  aimed  at  the  apocalyptic  literature. 
The  Rabbis  had  come  to  k)ok  upon  the  apocalyptic  wladom 
and  the  apocalyptic  writings  with  anxiety  and  even  to 
show  pronounced  hostility  towards  them.  And  the  oppos- 
ition was  most  bitter  and  pronounced  just  at  that  time 
when  the  principle  of  the  Canon  was  established.  See 
F.  Buhl;  H.  E.  Ryle;  W.  Sanday,  /.;  G.  Wildeboer;  W. 
H.  Green,  Introd.  to  the  O.T..  18»9;  G.  HSlacher. 
Kanonisch  und  Apokryph,  1905;  C.  Ck>roill,  Intr. 

CANONS  OF  EUSEBIUS.  Eusebius,  in  c^nstmcting 
his  Harmony  of  the  (Jospels,  divided  the  text  of  each 
Gospel  into  sections  or  small  chapters.  The  indlcea  or 
tables  of  these  sections  he  called  "  canons "  (Gk. 
kanones).      See  HARMONIES  OF  THE  GOSPELS. 

CANOPY.  Above  the  alUr  in  the  temples  of  Tibetan 
Buddhists  or  Lamas  "  is  suspended  a  large  silken 
parasol,  the  oriental  symbol  of  royalty,  which  slightly 
revolves  in  one  or  other  direction  by  the  ascending  cur- 
rents of  the  warm  air  from  the  lamps.  And  over  all  is 
stretched  a  canopy,  called  the  '  sky  *  on  which  are 
depicted  the  thunder  dragons  of  the  sky  "  (L.  A. 
Waddell).  ^,         ,^  . 

CANTICLES.  One  of  the  books  of  the  Bible.  It  is 
included  in  the  third  division  of  the  Cauou  (q.v.),  that  Ifl 
to  say  among  the  Kethubim  or  Hagiographa.  It  is  also 
one  of  the  five  books  belonging  to  the  sub-division  Megil- 
loth  or  "  Rolls."  Other  names  of  the  book  are  the 
"  Song  of  Solomon  "  and  the  "  Song  of  Songs  "  (i.e.,  the 
choicest  of  all  songs).  The  theme  of  the  Song  of  Songs 
is  love.  Older  scholars  (following  Herder)  rezarded  the 
book  as  a  collection  of  independent  love-songs.  It  is 
now  held  bv  manv  (following  Ewald)  to  be  a  kind  of 
drama.  Whereas  the  older  scholars  recognised  only  two 
characters— King  Solomon  and  a  Shulammite  (or 
Sbunammite)  maiden— later  scholars  have  discovered 
three  principal  characters— King  Solomon,  a  Shulam- 
mite (or  Shunammite)  maiden,  and  a  young  shepherd  to 
whom  she  is  betrothed— and  a  kind  of  choms  consisting 
of  the  "  daughters  of  Jemsalem."  King  Solomon  tries 
to  win  the  affections  of  the  maiden,  but  she  remains  true 
to  her  shepherd-lover,  and  true  love  triumphs  (chap. 
viil.  5-7).  Another  explanation  of  the  poem  connects  it 
with  marriage  customs  which  still  prevail  among  the 
peasants  of  Syria.  The  customs  have  been  described  by 
J.  G.  Wetzstein.  The  substance  of  his  descriptions  is 
given  in  the  Encycl.  BihL  (s.v.  "  Canticles  ").  "  During 
the  seven  days  after  a  wedding,  high  festivity,  with 
scarcely  interrupted  singing  and  dancing,  prevails.  The 
bridegroom  and  the  bride  play  the  part  of  king  and 
queen  (hence  the  week  Is  called  the  'king's  week  '),  and 
receive  the  homage  of  their  neighbours;  the  crown,  how- 
ever, is  at  present  in  Svria  (as  in  Greece)  confined  to  the 
bride  (contrast  Song  ill.  11).  The  bridegroom  has  his 
train  of  companions  (to  borrow  the  ancient  term,  Judg. 
xiv.  11).  and  the  grander  the  wedding  the  more  of  these 
there  are.  The  bride  too  has  her  friends  (cp.  '  daughtere 
of  Jemsalem.'  Song  1.  5,  etc.),  the  maidens  of  the  place, 
who  take  an  important  part  in  the  reception  of  the  brld^ 
groom  (cp.  Ps.  xlv.  14.  Mt.  xxv.  1-13)."  This  would 
suggest  that  In  Canticles  the  "king"  (King  Solomon) 
represents  the  young  husband,  while  the  Shulammite  (or 
Shunammite)  maiden  is  his  young  wife.  In  any  caae, 
the  poem  is  of  a  secular  nature,  however  good  the  moral 
may  be,  and  it  is  rather  surprising  that  it  should  have 
gained  admittance  into  the  Canon.  The  explanation  Is 
that,  owing  to  the  mention  of  Solomon,  it  was  believed 
to  be  of  Sok>monic  authorship,  and  that  it  wa«  Inter- 
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Capaehisft 

.    .  ...  -nrtHfTwi  flilMorv  («o  in  the  Foarth  Book  of 

S5^,;"B^SXSllSS[7.S.or.t,  of  the  boo*  «« 
SSiSV  «£•  a  time  a  matter  of  controTerey  among  Jeirt* 
SSi™  (^  tte  liiiie  from  tHe  Miahnah  qnoted  noder 

Z^  k  n    ty^Tt^  w^A  still  vleoTOUB  dispute  aoout  some 

JSSScl^  and  Bather  "  (G.  WiMeboer).  As  regard*  the 
Ste^fcJSSc^certaln  Peculiarities  in  t^e  lan^ge 
^endan  and  Greek  loan-word«,  etc.)  «^™  i*Lf^7lfr 
tl^  not  earlier  than  300  B.C.  See  C.  H.  ^^^^"•J^;''^: 
5.  Cnrrle  Martin.  Proverbs  Eocesiastes,a^ong  of 
aninmon  in  the  "Century  Bible";  G.  Wlldehoer. 

SpUCHINS.      An  off-«hoot  of  the  Fnincl«can«  ((7.l^  . 
^r  ™thir  of  a  branch  of  the  Franciscans,  the  Observant- 
SefrS  J)       ThTotaenratlnee  adhered  to  the  strict  rule 
5  Fmnrf*  of  AsSsl       Matteo  dl  BassI  of  Urbino  was  one 
^  !^m    bSneTmem^  of  the  Observantlne  fraternity 
2  SSSie^^       H^  «me  to  the  «)nclu«lon,  however 
^f^hood  (cap«cAe)  used  by  St.  Francis  was  different 
SSm^V^ted  afterwards  by  the  F^nclscan  monk^ 
Tn^lfS26    therefore,  he  went  to  Pope  Clement  ML.  ana 
StS  S^miiion  "  to  put  on  a  pyramidal  capuche,  to 
w«rTl^rb«^.  to  live  as  a  hermit,  and  to  preach 
wh^?er  hi  Uked.  on  the  condition  that  he  should  report 
Ti^eve^    year    at    the    provincial    chapter    of    the 
S^rrn';7[Observantin^r'(SchaffJ^™«)-      But^e 
Observantlne*  regarded  him  as  an  ^P^^^^   .^^."JJ^ 
tolned  bv  othei«.  and  the  new  body  was  befriended  by  tne 
SS?2irtL^      In  1528  the  Capuchins  or  ^t^.^lnor^ 
Capu^lnl   were   confirmed  by   Pope  Clem«it  VIL   as  a 
i^rate    congregation,    but    ^^J^ ^^^^J"^,  ^^^ 
axSority  of  the  Conventuals.      It  was  agreed  that  tney 
SS^ldl«  allowed  to  Uve  the  hermit  life,  to  wear  bpards. 
^  to  ulet^  pyramidal  capuche.      "  They  ahoiild  have 
SSfy^  vl^i^^SJral.  and  he  should  be  <^^^J^.^ZJf^ 
geiiral  of  the  Conventuals;  they  should  be  snbje^:  to 
ftsltations  from  the  chapter  of  the  Conventuals;   wh^ 
walking  in  a  procession,  they  should  walk  under  the  ctom 
of  the  Conventuals,  and  not  under  a  cross  of  their  own. 
^c  •'  (sXff-Herzoi:).     In  1619  they  obtained  morelnde- 
wndence,  when  they  were  allowed  to  walk  in  procession 
S^fTcr^  of  their  own.  and  to  ha  ve  their  own  general. 
Before  this  tHe  Order  had  spread  from  ^J>  to  Fran<v_ 
Germany,  and  Spain.     In  France  and  Germany  the  Order 
vras  abolished  in  the  eighteenth  century:  but  If  Austria 
Switzerland,  and  the  British  I«les  it  still  Aou^^^f  •     /° 
1534  an  Order  of  Capuchin  nuns  was  founded  in  itaiy. 
See  Schaff-Hensog:  the  Cath.  Encycl.  ^     „    ^^ 

CAPUTIATI.  The  followers  of  one  Durand  a  rar- 
penter.  a  sect  which  appeared  in  Auvergne  in  1182.  Tftey 
were  so  called  from  the  caps  or  hood,s  which  they  wore^ 
They  proclaimed  universal  liberty  and  equality:  an<l 
Dur«nd  professed  to  have  received  revelations  n>>ni  the 
Virgin  Marv  in  the  light  of  which  he  hoped  to  establish 
peace  in  the  Church.  They  were  suppressed  by  Bishop 
Hugo  of  Auxerre.  who  marched  against  them  with  troops. 
See  Schaff-Herzog:  J.  H.  Blunt.  „     ..    ^  i 

CARBONARI.  The  word  means  literally  charcoal- 
burners  "  or  *'  colliers."  It  was  adopted  a«  the  name  of 
a  secret  societv.  which  was  founded  in  the  Abruzzl  in 
1808.  the  name  being  due  to  the  fhct  that  tJiere  were  many 
chai^l-bumers  In  that  part  of  Italy.  ^P^OT^'^'^S 
the  society,  and  arranging  Its  ceremonial,  the  founder^ 
seem  to  have  taken  suggestions  from  freemasonry  a n<l 
Christianity.  It  had  lodges,  mystic  rites  of  initiation. 
and  four  grades  of  members.  In  1815  the  Carbonart 
were  a  political  force  of  considerable  Power  and 
significance.  Ita  members  afterwards  included^ 
Italian  poet  Silvio  Pelllco  (1788-1854)  I -ord  B y ran  (ITffi- 
1824),  and  Gulaeppe  (Joseph)  Mazzinl  (1805-1872).      Maz- 
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zini.  however,  from  tHe  flrjt  «*™f/f.JX-*^  % 
Mtisfiictlon  with  the  organlaitlon  of  tje  Carbonari.  ^ 
waa  amosed  at  their  cerenxmlea  of  affiliation,  and  re- 
SSed  ^  mr^r^  and  dlstnurt  that  the  o««;^^»f, 
SlHeen  admliriMered  to  him  was  a  ««^^^i™^^ 
obedience,  conUInlng  nothing  a«  to  the  aim  to  be  readhed 
^^  it  was  war  to  the  Government,  nothing  more. 
The  aasociatlon  which  he  himself  founded  l*t^^.8^f^ 
to  L^fbeen  intended  to  be  an  improvement  upon  that  of 
fh^TrjiTboMri  This  new  association  was  called  Young 
itei?^  U  waTtoltowed  by  another  call^*  Young 
Bumpe."  Cp.  PACT  OF  FRATERNITY^  ^."^  ^ 
HeckShom.    Secret    Societies   of    All    Ages,    1874.    and 

Chambers'  Enoyc.  *^iLr«»..  <«  r. 

CARDINAL.  The  term  i«  explained  as  follows  In  C. 
H  Rowden's  Simple  Dictiofuiry  for  Catholics.  A  name 
tr^jf^On  til  fourth  century)  to  ,heprle|^«  having 
oYmtw  of  the  Roman  parl«h  churches  or  titles,  ana 
SSt'^le  imiS^iate  JS«nselk>r«  and  asalst^n^  of  ^e 
Sovereign  Pontiff,  whose  election  rests  with  them.  The 
c^utZot  CaidlMls  comdsts  of  six  bishops,  fifty  pric^te. 
Snd  ^urteSdeacons;   but   the  number  Is  seldom  com- 

^  CARDINAL  VIRTFES.  According  to  Plato,  the  chief 
or^^^l  virtues  aie  four:  Wisdom.  Fortitude  Tern- 
prance  and  Justice.  St.  Ambrose  «"JJ^«^H^^*f^^ 
tion  of  the  three  Christian   virtues :    Faith.   Hope,  ana 

^cln  FESTIVALS.  These  festival*  are  now  char- 
acteriatic  of  Hinduism.  They  are  processtons  in  con- 
n^km  with  the  more  important  temples  That  In  con- 
SSlon  with  the  Temple  of  Jagan-nftth  is  famous.  On 
S^^cSsU?"  the  idols  are  placed  on  huge  mass  ve 
S^s^rted  on  four  large  .'^"l^^^^;*^  °«*  '"^^^^.^i^ 
our  wheete,  with  spokes  and  felloes.  A  Wg  b^"^  ♦^^ 
us  the  axle,  and  supports  the  oar  proper,  which  Is  some- 
fin^  flft/ feet  m  height."  The  thick  blocks  forming 
thetase  have  figures  of  men  and  women  carved  on  thern^ 
•' Seveml  rtages  of  carved  planking  are  raised  upon  tWs 
basement  gradually  diminishing  in  width  until  the  whole 
S^Thas  S  form  of  a  pyramid r     The  car  is  ^^TT"^^ 

with  garlands,  etc..  and  the  idol  ^'^^^'^ /.'^f  It  und^ 
bedecked  with  Jewels  is  placed  In  the  middle  of  It  under 
rS^.  Thi  oar  is  drawn  by  thick  «>t>les^more  than 
a  thou^nd  pemons  sometimes  being  harnessed  to  It. 
^t^  on  the' car.  atound  the  Idol,  are  dancing-girls  who 
fan  the  Idol,  and  many  other  persons  who  giilde  the«r 
and  spur  on  those  who  are  dragging  it.  The  procee 

s.on  Xances  slowly.  Fmm  time  to  ti'je  «  h*  t  Is  mad^ 
during  which  a  most  frightful  uproar  of  shouts  and  cr^ 

and  whistlings  1«  kept  np."  The  <^''^^««"«  ,»rr^X 
dances-  and  "as  long  as  the  procession  continues,  the 
TrZl'  tnimpet..  and'all  «>rts  of  musical^  '.^^X  a 
^ive  forth  their  discordant    sounds.  And       fln«"y'  » 

^t  number  of  devotees,  crawl  slowly  before  the  car  on 
hT^ds  and  kneea.  Those  who  h«ve  "othing  e  -se  to  do 
Hhriek  and  shout  so  that  even  the  thunder  f  the  great 
Indr*  striking  the  giants  would  not  be  heanl  by  them. 
See  J  A.  Dubois  and  H.  K.  Beauohamp  ^  ,  .  ,  ,  , 
rARIY\PlTAKA.  A  Buddhist  sacnnl  book  inclnded 
in  the  collection  appended  to  the  second  division  of  the 
ranon        See  CANON.  BUDDHIST. 

CARMELITES.  An  order  of  monks  founded  about 
nSr\  D  a  thi  Well  of  Elijah  on  Mount  Carmel  by  a 
cru^der  Mmed  Berthold.  There  seem  to  have  been 
S^lts  there  already.  The  «>mmunlty  e«tabl  shed  by 
rw.\Siold  received  In  1209  a  nile  In  sixteen  articles  from 
Ubert  PaTrtan-h  of  Jemsalem.  By  this  tHe  monks  were 
iw^fred  to  ?ve  m  separate  cells,  to  n^nounce  the  p««e«- 
^n  ^property,  to  abstain  from  meat,  and  to  observe 
a  ^r?i  ft^fSr  a  certain  period.       They   were  recom- 
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mended  also  to  work  with  their  hands  and  to  observe 
silence.  The  rule  was  conflmned  by  Pope  Honorius  III. 
in  1224.  In  1238  the  Muhammadan  danger  made  it  neces- 
sary for  them  to  leave  Mount  Carmel  and  e«tabli«h  them- 
■elve«  In  Europe.  The  change  required  them  ateo  to 
abandon  the  life  of  hermlta.  In  1247,  therefore,  their 
rule  was  changed  with  the  approval  of  Innocent  IV..  and 
they  were  oonflrmed  under  the  title  of  Friars  of  Our  Lady 
of  Mount  Carmel.  Thev  now  became  a  mendicant  order, 
and  adopted  a  brown  habit  with  white  ctoak  and  scapular. 
In  England  they  became  known  as  the  White  Friars. 
The  scapular  *•  consists  of  two  stripes  of  gray  cloth,  worn 
on  the  breast  and  on  the  back,  and  connecting  with  each 
other  on  the  shoulders  "  (Schaff-Herzog).  It  was 
believed  that  the  pattern  of  this  piece  of  dress  was  re- 
vealed to  St.  Simon  Stock,  general  of  the  order  (1245), 
by  Our  I^dy  herself.  In  1431  the  rule  of  the  order  was 
further  relaxed  by  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  This  led  to  divis- 
ions. There  arose  Observant Ines  or  Discalced  Car- 
melite* who  followed  the  stricter  rule,  and  (Conventuals 
or  Calced  Carmelites  who  followed  the  milder  rule.  In- 
dependent congregations  were  founded  for  the  observance 
of  the  strict  rule,  such  as  tJie  Congregation  of  Mantua, 
wlilch  owed  its  origin  to  Thomas  C^nnecte.  In  1452  an 
order  of  Carmelite  Nuns  was  founded  Jn  France,  but  In 
course  of  time  the  strict,  rule  wa«  relaxed.  St.  Teresa, 
desiring  a  return  to  the  strict  rule,  founded  the  Dls- 
cak^  Oirmelite  Nuns  In  Spain.  With  the  help  of  St. 
Peter  of  Alcantara  she  founded  there  also  reformed  con- 
vents for  men.  In  England  there  were  at  one  time  fifty- 
two  (\irmellte  houses.        See  Schaff-Herzog;  the   Cath. 

Diet. 

CARNIVAL.  A  word  compoeed  of  two  Latin  terms 
and  denoting  either  a  farewell  to  flesh-meat  or  a  solace 
of  the  fleah.  It  Is  an  Institution  In  Roman  Catholic 
countries.  A  carnival  Is  held  on  the  three  days  pre- 
ceding Lent.  It  "  Is  a  special  season  for  feasting,  danc- 
ing masquerading,  and  mirth  of  all  sorts,"  and  is 
observed  In  Rome  as  well  as  in  other  place*.  "  In  itself 
this  cuatom  is  Innocent,  although  the  Churcli  from 
Septuagealma  onwards  assumes  the  garb  of  penance,  and 
prepare*  her  children,  by  the  saddened  tone  of  her  onk!e. 
for  the  licnten  season  "  (Add la  and  Arnold).      See  Cath. 

CARPOCRATIANS.  The  followers  of  Carpocrates  of 
Alexandria.  Carpocrates  (bom  in  the  first  half  of  the 
second  c^nturv)  was  a  Platonlst  and  a  kind  of  Gnostic. 
His  son  Eplphanes,  who  was  only  seventeen  years  old 
when  he  dl<Ml,  was  worshipped  as  a  god  at  Ophalonia. 
where  a  temple  and  museum  stood  in  his  honour.  Car- 
pocrateis  "  believed  In  one  (iod.  from  whom  emanated  a 
whole  hlerarchv  of  angels.  The  visible  world  is  their 
work.  The  .souls  of  men  first  moved  around  the  Father- 
God  :  then  thev  fell  into  the  power  of  matter,  from  which 
thev  have  to  be  released  to  go  back  to  their  original  state. 
Jesus,  the  son  of  Joseph,  naturally  bom  like  other  men, 
and  subject  as  they  are  to  metempsychosis  was  able,  by 
a  remembrance  of  what  he  had  known  in  his  first  exist- 
ence, and  bv  ix>wer  sent  from  above,  to  obtain  dominion 
over  the  nilers  of  this  world,  and  to  re-ascend  to  the 
Father.  It  i«  in  the  power  of  all  men  by  following  his 
example,  and  by  the  metliod  he  use<l.  to  despise  the 
creators  of  this  world  and  to  e8caT>e  from  them.  They 
can  achieve  this  equally  well,  or  even  better,  than  he 
did.  This  scheme  of  deliverance  is  consistent  with  al] 
conditions  of  life,  and  witJi  every  kind  of  act  " 
(Duchesne).  Jerome  charges  the  C^arpocratlans  with 
mutilating  the  Gospels;  Irenaeus  accuses  them  of  dealing 
in  magic.  The  Carpocratlans  paid  reverence  not  only  to 
Images  of  Jeeus  Christ,  btit  also  to  those  of  Pythagoraa. 
Plato.  Aristotle,  and  other  sages.       They  believed  that 
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JeeoB  imparted  secret  teaching  to  his  diaeiplea.  The  Oar- 
pocratlan  heresy  was  introduced  into  Borne  by  Marcel- 
Una  (see  MARCBLLINLANS).  See  J.  H.  BJunt;  Loirte 
Dricheanie  Bitt, 

CARTHUSIA^NS.    An  order  of  monke  foonded  in  the 
eleventh    cerrtnry    by    St.    Bmno.      Bruno    werrt    from 
Cologne,  his  birthplace,  to  Rhelms,  and  there  as  "scholast- 
Icus  "  made  a  reputation  as  a  teacher.       Before  Umg, 
however,  he  decided  to  retire  from  the  life  of  the  world. 
He  left  Rhelms,  went  to  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Grenoble,  and 
unburdened  his  eoul  to  him,  telling  him  that,  with  certain 
companlona,  he  wished  to  live  a  life  of  severe  auaterky 
and  self-discipline.      Bl«iiop  Hugh  pointed  out  to  him  a 
site  in  La  CJhartreuse  (whence  the  name  Carthusian)  near 
Grenoble,  a  spot  accessible  only  by  a  difficult  and  gloomy 
path,  and  here  In  1066  with  his  foltowers  he  erected  an 
oratory  and  €Emall  separate  cells  around  it,  as  in  the 
Lauras  (g.v.)  of  Palestine.       A  few  years  later  Bruno 
was  summoned  to  Rome  by  his  old  pupil,  now  the  Pope, 
Urban  II.,  never  to  return  to  La  Chartreuae.      Later  he 
founded  convents  at  Squlllace  and  La  Torre  in  Calabria, 
and  he  retired  to  La  Torre  to  end  his  days  there  (f  HOD- 
The  C\irthuslans  wore  very  rough  and  scanty  drees,  which 
included  next  to  the  akin  coarse  hair-shirts.    They  faated 
almost  without  Interruption.      Sick  or  well,  they  would 
never  touch  flesh.     But  they  ate  fish  when  It  wa«  given 
to  them  as  alms.      On  Sundays  and  Thursdays  they  ate 
eggs  and  cheeee;  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  boiled  putoe 
or  herbs;  on  Mondays,   Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  they 
took  only  br«ad  and  water.      They  ate  only  bran  bread. 
Except  on  special  ocoasiona,  they  had  only  one  meal  a 
day.      They  devoted  themselves  to  some  manual  work, 
chiefly  the  transcribing  of  books,  and  to  constant  prayer 
and  worship,  alone  and  in  common.     For  some  time  they 
8eem  to  have  had  no  written  rule.      The  rules  were  first 
written  down  by  Guigo.    fifth   prior  of  T^   Chartreuse 
(1228).      In  1259  a  collection  of  all  the  decisions  of  tiie 
chapter-general   since  1141  waa  made  by  Bernard  de  la 
Tour.        In  1581  a  fourth  compilation   appeared   (Nova 
CoUectlo  Statuorum  Ordinis  Cartusientis).     In  1688  this 
was  aM)roved  of  by  Pope  Iimocent  XI.     The  name  Char- 
treuse, which  in  England  became  Charterhouse,  was  given 
to  all  the  monasteries  of  the  order.      In  France  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  were  seventy- 
five  monasteries.      These  were  all  »wept  avray  during  the 
Revolution.       There  were  nearly  a  hundred  monasteries 
elaewhere.      In  England  there  were  nine  at  the  time  of 
the  dissolution.     The  Carthusian  nunneries  seem  to  have 
been    founded   in  the  thirteenth   or  fourteenth    century. 
London    still    has    its  "  CTiarterhouee,"    though    It    now 
.serves  a  new  purpose.      The  site,  near  Smlthfield.  with 
the  surrounding  land  was  purchased  in  1349  by  Sir  Walter 
de  Manny  (t  1372)  as  a  burial-place  for  those  who  died 
from  the  "  Black  Death."      In  1371  on  the  same  land  he 
founded  a  house  of  Carthusian  monks.      At  the  dissolu- 
tion the  prior  was  hanged  for  refusing  to  renounce  the 
Pope's  supremacy,  and   the  monastery  passed  Into  ttie 
hands  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  CJommons.    Sir 
Thomas  Audlev  (1488-11544).       In  course  of  time  it  was 
purchased  bv  Thomas  Sutton  (1532-1611),  who  founded  a 
hospital  and  school,  the  hospital  (home)  for  eighty  men, 
bv   preference  military  men.  the  school  for  forty  boys. 
The  school  was  In  eourse  of  time  removed  to  Godalmlng. 
The   Hospital   remains,    and   now  accommodates   eighty 
Poor  Brothers  or  pensioners.       See   Schaff-Heraog;    W. 
Benharo:  the  Cath.  Diet.;  Chambers's  Encycl. 

CASWALLAWN.  A  war-eod  worshipped  by  the  British 
Celts.  Probably  the  British  warrior  C^sslvellaunus  owes 
his  name  to  him. 

CAT,  THE.  In  ancient  Eerypt  the  oat  was  regarded  a« 
a  sacred  animal.   "  especially  in  the  nome  of  Butefiftis, 
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whai*  «it-mTimml«  may  be  ooanted  by  teos  of  tliou- 
indJ'MS  SS.  OuU  The  goddess  Bast  is  figuned 
with^the  head  of  a  cat.  It  wa«  a  crime  to  kill  mts, 
Sd^lt  was  toJbWden  to  early  time*  to  export  ^^^^ 
Kmt  Among  the  Greeka  and  Romana  they  were  practi- 
SuT'unkiJJm.  Not  until  the  fourth  century,  when 
Srt8t2S^^umphed  m  Egypt    did  tHe  ^«a«tle  cat 

b^n  to  tiiyel.     The  Greek  ^^}^J^^^f,f^^  ^*^?tW' 

toDieach  In  Europe  took  the  cat  with  them. ^hua, 

Sy^BSwch.  "  the  cat,  a  local  totem  In  BOTt.  ^-^^ 
SS^meaUtkted  In  that  country  0^^^.  sP^f  J>^,^,^ 
i^pe  when  Egyptian  paganlam  l^ad.  J*^^  ^^j^ 
the  barriers  reared  by  the  old  cult  had  ^^^«*^ 
with  the  ground."  In  Scandinavian  my^<^^<>«y  *5! 
Sariot  of  Freyja.  a  goddeas  of  fertUlty.  ^8/«^^y 
Ste  The  Mfings,  a  low  ca«te  of  the  Maratha  Districts 
S  India,  regard  tt^e  cat  aa  a  sacred  animal.  Their  moat 
solemn  oath  is  sworn  on  a  cat. 

CATACOMBS.      Recent  archaeological  dlaooveriea  have 
thrown  new  light  on  the  Roman  catacombs.  «°deijround 
passages  and  chambers,   which  were  used  by  the  early 
Sristlans  for  concealment  from  their  persecutors,  for 
bnrlAl   and  for  worship.    "  The  catacombs  represent  the 
SS2f  not??lelL>nSmen?s  of  primitive  Chrlatianity  which 
have  come  down  to  us.      They  are  entirely  of  Christian 
oonstruction,  and  did  not  originate,  as  was  formerly  sup- 
noeed,  out  of  ancient  stone  quarries,  but  are  hewn  out 
ofthe  tufa  rock.       The   vastneas  of   these   labyrinths 
awakens  astonishment  when  we  consider  the  poverty  or 
the  early  Chriatlans  "  (Camden  M.  Cobern).      The  oata- 
oombe  were  dug  along  several  of  the  principal   streets 
leading  out  from  Rome.       "  They  are  narrow  Pfssag^ 
with  graves  on  the  right  and  left,  the  number  of  which 
has  been  estimated  at  nearly  two  milllona.      They  were 
evidentlv  built  on  Jewish  models,  the  Jews  having  made 
such  underground  cemeteries  near  Rome  In  pre-Christian 
time       Several  of  these  Jewish  catacombs  remain,  con- 
taining pictures  which   represent  the  olive  brancli.  the 
dove    the  palm,  the  seven-branched  candlestick,   and  a 
number  of   inscriptions,   prominent  among   which    may 
be  seen   the   Hebrew  word   d^'-v   "  Peace."     Up  to  A.U. 
70  the  early  Christians  were  legally  regarded  as  Jews 
by  the  Roman  Government,  and  could  doubtless  be  burle<i 
in  Jewish  catacombs  or  in  graves  of  their  own  without 
fear.       Burial  places,  even  of  criminals,  were  sacredly 
respected   by   the   Roman   Empire,    so   that  for   «"veral 
generations  Christian  cemeteries  were    not    disturbed. 
The  earliest  of  the  catacombs,  such  as  those  of  Domitllla. 
Priscilla.  Oommodilla,  and  the  crypt  of  Lucina.  date  back 
to  the  first  century:  but  the  majority  of  those  dug  up 
(more  than  50)  during  something  over  300  years  belong 
to  the  fourth  century.      Even  after  churches  and  ceane- 
teries  were  built  above  ground,  the  catacombs  continued 
in  use.      Bv  the  eighth  century,  however,  they  had  been 
deserted,  and  from  the  tenth  to  the  sixteenth  they  were 
almost  entirely  forgotten.      In  the  catacombs  have  been 
found     many     beautiful     inscriptions    and     paintings. 
Through  the  munificence  of  the  Holy   See.  "  there  has 
been  dug  up  a  treasure  of  early  Christian  epitaphs  and 
paintings,   valuable  beyond  all  expectations,  which  has 
given  much  unlooked-for  information  concerning  the  faith 
of  the  early  Christians,  their  concepts  of  life,  hopes  of 
eternity,  family  relations,  etc."    (Anton  de  Waal.  Ca^th. 
Encydopwdia).       See  A.  P.    Stanley,   Chr.  Institutions, 
1882:  and  the  Cath.  Diet. 

CATAFALQUE.  The  name  given  to  a  structure, 
nsnally  empty,  like  a  bier,  placed  in  the  centre  or  other 
aultable  part  of  a  Roman  Catholic  church  while  Masses 
are  said  for  the  dead.  The  term  also  includes  the  tapers, 
ornaments,  etc.,  with  which  the  structure  is  surrounded. 
Another  name  tor  the  structure  with  all  the  decorations 
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is  castrum  dotoria  or  "  castle  of  grief."       The  Freaich 
name  la  chapelle  ardente.  .  ^    ,k    -»-«i       "  Th* 

CATASTBRISM.  Tra»«»*^op^^°^  5?\*J^„  ™ 
h«»Poee  of  mythology,  or  even  tlioae  of  human  society, 
SjXn^'  t?  U^  tothe  sky  to  the  form  of  brlU^nt  «^rj 
There  Perseus  again  met  Andromeda,  and  the  Centanr 
Chiron  who  is  nSe  other  than  Sagittarius,  was  on  t^rma 
of  gSSi  TelLwahlp  with  the  Dioscuri."  To  some  extent 
Se  W)d  or  bad  qualities  of  such  heroes  were  then 
^Sd  to  the^n^ellatlons.  "  For  instance  the  ser- 
S^,^lS  shines  near  the  northern  pole,  was  the  author 
Sf  liedicaJ  cures,  because  it  was  the  animal  sacred  to 
AMvmlADins  "  (Franz  Cumont,  O.R.). 

cS^CHISM.      Catechism  means  properly  teaching  by 
woiS  of  mouth  or  oral  instruction,  ^ut  the  term  has  come 
to  denote  a  summary  of  Christian  doctrine,  ummly  in 
the  form  of  question  and  answer.     As  a  result  of  dellbera- 
UonsTthVS^ncil  of  Trent    Pope  P'^^JV- .was  com- 
miesioned  to  arrange  for  the  drawing  up  of  a  <^J^}^^^^ 
tor  t5??Roman  Catholic  Church.     This  appeared  towards 
the  d^  oT  1566  under  the  title  "  Catechlsmus  Romanus 
ex  D^to  ConciUI  Trldentinl,  Pll  V.  Pont.  Max.  jussu 
SituT"       Stoce  that  time  other  Catechisms  of  various 
^f^have  ?^  prepared  by  Bishops^    r^u^c^'oTEnT- 
tocorporated  in  the  Prayer  Book  of  ^be  Church  of  Bng 
tend  (as  far  as  the  end  of  the  explanation  of  the  I»rd  s 
Praver)  wJI  imposed  in  1.549:  but  the  latter  Part  <>n  ^he 
sl^raments  was  Vdd«l.  after  the  Hampton  Court  Con- 

^^'CATECHUMENS.  A  name  formerly  given  to  those 
who  were  being  prepared  for  Christian  baptism.  The 
S?ruTtlon  oftfn  te^ed  for  two  or  three  y^^-  ^^f 
the  catechumens  were  divided  Into  classes.       Bee  tatn. 

^Categorical  imperative.     An  ^^i>';^o,^f?J 

bv  the  German  philosopher  Immanuel  Kant  (I<i4-1H04)  to 
dLcribethe  fundamental  tew  of  the  practical  reason  and 
r^high^  universal  principle  of  morality.      The  prt;;- 
clple  is  this:  "  So  act  that  the  maxim  of  your  Will  (or 
the  subjective  principle  of  your  willing)  can  always  stand 
at  the  same  ti^me  as  the  principle  of  a  unlveraal  law. 
As  compared  with  the  Categorical  Imperative,  tho  Hypo- 
thetlS^l'Ti^ratlve  denotes  mere  rules  of  «>nvenleno^or 
mrttcuter  cases  and  definite  circumstances.         To  speak 
Se  S  is  a^tcRorical  Imperative.     To  take  due  exer- 
cise every  day  is  a  hypothetic>al  Imperative  whose  neces- 
s  t^  depends  on  the  hypothesis  that  I  wish  to  keep  well 
^Butler)       See  C.  J.  Deter.  1906;  Arthur  Butler. 

C\TBQUIL.  Catequll  was  one  of  the  deities  wor- 
shipped by  the  ancient  Peruvians.  He  ^^Jhc  pod  of 
thunder,  and  as  such  was  greatly  feared.  To  prop  t late 
him  children  were  sacrificed.  He  was  armed  with  a 
club  and  sling.      See  I^wls  Spence. 

CATHEDRAL.  The  church  which  oontslns  the 
caihekra  or  seat  of  the  bishop  of  a  diocese  and  In  which 
he  performs  the  chief  episcoi>al  functions  of  the  yea r^  In 
the  Roman  basilicas  the  bishop's  seat  was  a  marble  chair 
iSllnSThe  altar.       "  This  marble  chair   Is  of^f "  caUed 

the    Caminal's    chair.   t>««»«^,,  ^'h*^^,  .^^f.  ^i""^^-^ * 
servpd  bv  a  Cardinal   It  was  his  m*t      (J.  H.  I'a^'^^'r: 
oZ7)      The  best  example  of  the  survival  of  the  BUhop  s 
chatr  m  Engtend  Is  said  to  be  that  ^^^^^^^^^^^^  '^ 
Norwich  Cathedral.      A  few  examples  are  to  be  seen  on 

'^cl^S'oTfc  APOSTOLIC  CHURCH  HOLY  The  title 
assumed  In  IS.'K  by  the  folk>wers  of  Edward  Irving  (li92- 
1834)        See  IRVINGITES.  ^  . 

TATHOLIC  EPISTLES.  A  name  given  from  early 
times  to  certain  of  the  New  Testament  Epistles,  bemuse 
thev  s^med  to  have  been  addressed  to  the  who^ 
(catholic)  Church.      The  group  originally  was  considered 
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to  include  the  First  Epistle  of  John  and  the  First  Epistle 
of  Peter.  Afterwards  it  was  extended  (from  the  third 
century),  and  was  made  to  comprise  also  the  Epistles  of 
James  and  Jude.  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  and  the 
Second  and  Third  Elplstles  of  John.  These  epistles  were 
quite  email  books.  They  could  easily  be  circuteted.  As 
Dr.  C.  R.  Gregory  says,  James,  the  longest  of  the 
Epistles,  would  fill  only  about  ten  pages.  To  copy  and 
distribute  it  widely  will  have  been  a  simple  matter. 

CATHOLIC  TRUTH  SOCIETY,  THE.  The  beginntogs  of 
a  movement  to  the  direction  of  the  work  of  the  Catholic 
Truth  Society  were  suggested  by  the  Anglican  movement 
which  began  with  the  "  Tracts  for  the  Times."     About  a 
dozen  persoos,  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  others,  recog- 
nising the  importance  of  cheap  but  attractive  publications 
to  supi)ort  or  to  the  service  of  the  Faith,  decided  to  con- 
tribute a  pound  each  for  this  purpose.      Three  booklets 
were  published,  which  not  only  excited  Interest  but  even 
realized  a  small  profit.     Dr.  Coffin,  Bishop  of  Southwark, 
when  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  work,  became  an 
active  svmpathlser  and  patron.      E)arly  In  1884  a  meeting 
was  held  at  Messrs.  Bums  and  Gates,  the  publishers,  to 
consider  the  further  development  of  the  work,   but  no 
practical  decision  was  arrived  at.     On  November  .'>.  1884, 
a  meeting  was  held  at  Herbert  House,  at  which  Bishop 
Vaughan  presided.      The  Bishop  had  beeji  approached  by 
James  Britten,  had  consented  to  become  President  of  a 
new  societv,  and  had   suggested  that  this  new  society 
should  take  up  the  name  and  work  of  "The  Catholic 
Truth  Societv."     The  society  was  therefore  formally  re- 
established,  with    George    Whlttew    as  Treasurer,    and 
Father  Cologau  and  James  Britten  as  Honorary  Secre- 
taries.       The  eiirller   Catholic  Truth   Society  had  been 
established    In    1868    by    Dr.    Vaughan.    Rector    of    St. 
Joseph's    Mlssionarv   College,    Mill  Hill,   lAdy  Herbert, 
and  Father  Bam  field.      It  had  not  been  a  great  success. 
Its  precursors  had  been  a  "  Catholic  Society  for  the  Dis- 
tribution of  Praver-Books.  Catechisms,  etc."  (1832);  and 
a    "Catholic   Tract    Society"    (1834).    which    had    been 
amalgamated  In  1838  with  the  "  (^thollc  Institute."  an 
organization  for  the  printing  and  distribution  of  litera- 
ture.      In  connection  with  the  re-established  "  Catholic 
Truth  Society."  In  1888  an  Annual  Conference,  somewhat 
slmlter  to  the  Anglican  Church  Congress,  was  held.  "Since 
then  the  (\>nferences  have  l>een  an  annual  event  in  the 
Catholic  life  of  Engtend.  and  have  afforded  a  platform 
for  the  delivery,  by  successive  Archbishops,  of  important 
pronouncements  affecting  the  action  of  English  Catho- 
lics "  (James  Britten).       In  February  1887  the  work  of 
the  "Catholic   Truth   Society"    had    grown  to  such   an 
extent  that  special  preml.^^es  were  taken.      The  Society 
now  had  Important  branches  in  Ireland,  Scottend,  Aus- 
tralia. New  York,  and  othc^r  pteces.      Off-shoots  are  the 
"Catholic     Needlework     Guild"     and     the     "Catholic 
Guardians'  Association."      The  alms  of  the  Society  have 
been  condensed  Into  four  sentences.      1.  To  disseminate 
among  Catholics  small  and  cheap  devotional  works.      2. 
To  assist  the  uneducated  poor  to  a  better  knowledge  of 
their  religion.     3.  To  spread  among  Protestants  Informa- 
tion about  Catholic  Truth.      4.  To  promote  the  clrcute- 
tlon  of  good,  cheap,  and  popular  Catholic  works.      The 
pamphlets  written  to  spread  among  Protestants  Informa- 
tion regarding  Catholic  Truth  "are  unfortunately  tergely 
oontPovcTRlal.  for  In  stating  Catholic  truth  It  Is  too  often 
neoessarv  to  expose  Protestant  falsehood."      In  addition 
to  pamphlets,   the  Othollc  Truth    Society    publishes  a 
number  of  terger  works.       C/ardlnal  Newman,  who  had 
looked  forward  to  seeing  the  establishment  of  a  Catholic 
Societv  on  the  llncw  of  the  Anglican  "  Society   for  the 
Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge."  is  said  to  have  found 
the   realization    of  his   dream    in   the    (Catholic   Truth 
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Society.  Abbot  Gasquet  emphasises  the  great  Importance 
and  absolute  necessity  of  the  work  of  the  Catholic  Truth 
Society.  "  There  is  hardly  a  paper,  magazine,  or  book 
—that  Is  perhaps  too  wide— so  let  me  say  there  are  few 
publications  by  non-Oathollc  writers  whl<di  do  not  display 
an  Ignorance  about  Catholic  matters  which  Is  simply 
amazing.  Statements  are  made  In  such  works  which  are 
wholly  or  partly  false.  Sometimes  this  is  obviously 
Intentional,  but  let  us  hope  generally  that  It  Is  done  to 
ignorance."  See  Abbot  Gasquet  and  James  Britten, 
The  Catholic  Truth  Society. 

CAUSAL  NEXUS,  THE.  The  Causal  Nexus  (Pratltya 
Samutpftda)  Is  a  fbrmute  to  Buddhism  held  in  high 
esteem  by  all  Buddhists.     It  Is  as  follows : 

IgiK>rance  produces  the  syntheses ; 
The  syntheses  produce  cognition ; 
Cognition  produces  name  and  form ; 
Name  and  form  produce  the  sixfold  sphere 

(sense  surfaces  and  understanding); 
The  sixfold  sphere  produces  contact; 
Contact  produces  feeling; 
Feeling  produces  craving; 
Craving  produces  grasping; 
Grasping  produces  renewed  existence; 
Renewed  existence  produces  birth ; 
Birth  produces  old  age  and  death,  grief,  lamenta- 
tion, distress,  metencholy  and  despair. 

The  nexus  forms  a  chain  with  twelve  links.  And 
"  though  the  ideas  underlying  the  connection  of  these 
twelve  links  are  much  disputed.  It  is  clear  that  some  sort 
of  natural  tew  Is  maintained,  resulting  to  a  new  existence, 
and  that  in  the  series  of  causes  craving  and  grasping  are 
those  which  immediately  produce  this  new  existence" 
(H.  Hackmann).  See  C.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids,  A  Buddhist 
Manual  of  Psychological  Ethics,  1909;  H.  Hackmann. 

CAVES,  SACRED.  In  Aegean  religion  there  seems 
to  have  been  nothing  resembling  a  spectel  religious 
building.  Houses  and  palaces  had  small  chambers  or 
shrines.  Apart  from  these,  the  worship  of  the  gods  on 
a  terge  scale  seems  to  have  been  pursued  in  the  open  air. 
or  in  graves,  or  In  caves.  To  such  pteces  pilgrimages 
were  made.      See  H.  R.  Hall,  A. A. 

CELESTINIAN  HERMITS.  A  branch  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans (Q.V.).  The  Institution,  which  was  named  after 
Pope  Celestine  V.  who  authorised  It,  grew  out  of  a  desire 
to  practise  with  greater  strictness  the  rule  of  St.  Francis. 

CELBSTINIANS.  An  order  of  monks  founded  about 
1254  by  the  hermit  Peter  of  Morone.  In  1294  Peter  of 
Morone  beoame  the  "  hermit  Pope"  Celestine  V.  His 
hermits  then  called  themselves  Celestinians  or  Olestines. 
They  devoted  themselvea  entirely  to  a  contemptetive  life. 
They  rose  at  2  a.m.  to  say  matins;  "  abstained  perpetu- 
ally from  meat  unless  in  case  of  illness,  and  fasted  every 
dav  from  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross  to  Easter,  and  twice 
a  week  for  the  rest  of  the  year"  (Cath.  Diet.).  The 
Celestinians  spread  through  France,  Italy,  and  Germany, 
but  the  order  has  now  almost  disappeared. 

CELLITE  BROTHERS  AND  SISTERS.  A  more  cor- 
rect designation  of  the  fraternity  commonly  known  as 
Lulterds  (q.v.). 

CENTEOTL.  Centeotl  was  one  of  the  deities  wor- 
shipped by  the  ancient  Mexicans.  The  name  was  that 
of  a  goddess,  and  means  Maize-goddess.  Centeotl  was 
represented  as  bearing  In  her  arms  a  chUd  (the  young 
maize),  or  as  a  frog  with  many  udders.  One  of  her 
descriptions  Is  "  the  nourlsher  of  men."  Just  as  a  young 
male  was  sacrificed  to  Tezcatllpoca  (q.v.),  a  maiden,  who 
personated  Centeotl.  was  sacrificed  to  the  goddess  with 
other  victims.  "  Before  her  death  she  took  part  to 
several  symbolic  representations  which  were  expressions 
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of  the  v»rkHw  prooe«eB  In  the  jrwmth  of  ti^e  harveit 
Thft^v  before  Her   sacrifice   she  sowed  malae  In   the 
ireeuT  and  on  the  arrival  of  midnight  Ae  was  deoap^ 

SSrrtln.  J.  M.  Botoertaon  oomparea  the  P«<*1«  «f  J5« 
Stolonian  priaita  who  Identified  themaelvee  with  the 
PIsh-«od  by  wearing  artificial  fish-Aina.  See  Lewis 
SlS^J  M.  iSb^n.  "The  B«Ugion«  of  Ancient 
AjTOrica."  ia  R.8.W.;  P.C,  1911 

CBBDONIANS.  A  sect  named  after  the  Syrian  Cerdo, 
who  appeared  in  Rome  In  138  A.D  A  body  otjao^i^, 
they  decSied  to  marry,  to  drink  wine,  or  to  eat  meajL 
They  held  that  the  birth  and  Bufferings  of  Jesus  were 

mere  appearance.  _    ^_  _.   ,.  ™v^ 

CERINTHIANS.      The    followers   of    CerinthuB,    who 
seems   to  have   flourished   about   t^   end   of   the    farst 
century  A.D.,  and  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  John 
of  AbL     The  principal  authority   for  his  teachiuK   is 
Irenaeus.     According  to  a  story  told  Irenaeus  by  Po^y- 
carp,  John  of  Asia  actually  met  Cerinthus  in  Ephesus. 
On  entering  the  baths  at  Bpheaus  one  day  be  saw  (/erin- 
tourthereTand  left  immediately  saying  :'*  Let  us  flee: 
the  house  may  fall  in,   for  it  shelters  Cerinthus,   the 
enlmy  o?  iSe  truth  "    {Ear.   ill.   3).     The  doctrine  of 
Cerinthus  Is  sUted  by  Irenaeus  In  the  following  Pawage 
VffW   1   20) :  '•  A  certain  Cerinthus  in  Asia  taught  that 
the  World  was  not  made  by  the  SuprMne  God    but  by  a 
certain  power  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  that 
authority  which  Is  above  the  universe,  and  Ignorant  of 
that  God  who  is  over  all  things.     He  submitted  that 
Jesus  was  not  bom  of  a  virgin  (for  this  seemed  to  him 
impossible),  but  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary    born 
asVnother  men,  yet  exceUlng  all  mankind  i?,rtghteou8- 
ness,  prudence,  and  wisdom.    And  that  after  Hla  bapUsm 
there  had  de««n^d  on  Him,  from  that  authority  which 
Is  above  all  things,  Christ  in  the  fonn  of  a  dove ;  and 
that  then  He  had  announced  the  unknown  Father  and 
had  worked  miracles;  but  that  at  the  end  Christ  had 
flown  back  again  from  Jesus,  and  that  Jesus  suflfered 
and   rose  again,   but  that  Christ   remained   impassible, 
since  He  was  a  spiritual  being  "   (as  quoted  by   A     g 
Peake)      Hlppolytus  adds   that   Cerinthus   taught   that 
the  world  was  made  by  an  angel,  and  that  the  Law  was 
given  to  the  Jews  by  another  angel,  who  was  the  God 
of  the  Jews.    These  angels  were  far  below  the  Supreme 
Being.     The  teaching  of  Cerinthus  has  often  been   re- 
garded as  a  mixture  of  Judaism  and  Gnosticism.    J.  M. 
Fuller    more   correcUy    speaks    of    it    (Diet     of    Christ. 
Bioar.)  as  a  link  connecting  Judaism  and  GnoeUc-ism. 
A    S     Peake  agrees   with   Th.    Zahn    in    regarding   the 
Judaism  of  Cerinthus  as  only  a  learned  myth.    He  points 
out  that  the  represenUtion  of  Cerinthus  as  a  Judalslng 
Gnostic   is   due   to   Epiphanius   and    Phllaster.     '   It   Is 
quite  likely  that  what  has  given  rise  to  it  is  the  way 
In  which  Irenaeus  connects  Cerinthus  with  Carpocrates 
and  the  Ebionltes."     Irenaeus  speaks  of  the  Ehionltes 
as  holding  views  similar  to  those  of  Cerinthus  and  Car- 
pocrates,  and   as   using   only   the   Gospel   according   to 
Matthew      "  The  point  of  contact  between  the  Eblonites 
and  Cerinthus  lay  In  their  denial  of  the  supernatural 
origin  of  the  humanity  of  Jesus;  and  this  was  extended 
by    Epiphanius    and    Phllaster    to   an    acceptance    of    a 
mutilated  Gospel  of  Matthew  and  a  Judalzlng  legalism 
(A    S    Peake).     Epiphanius  speaks  of  the  Merinthiana, 
and  connects  Merinthus  with  Cerinthus.    Merinthus  may 
be  another  form  of  the  name  Cerinthus,  or  it  may  be 
a   nickname    ("noose").      See   Louis   Duchesne,    Hi«t. . 
Arthur  S.  Peake  in  Hastings'  B.R.E.;  Wace  and  PieKT- 
CBSSAIR.     An  ancient  tribal  deity  In  Ireland.     She 
was  worshipped  there  in  pre-Celtic  times.     Later  legend 
represents  her  as  the  first  Inhabitant  of  the  Island. 
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CHAC.  A  god  of  rain,  thunder,  and  agricultnre  in  the 
reUglon  of  the  Mayan  Indians.  He  was  worshipped  In 
Yucatan.  With  him  were  connected  a  number  of  sub- 
sldlary  deities  called  the  Chac.     These  were  asKwUted 

with  the  snake,  the  symbol  of  rain.  

CHAOIOA.  The  title  of  one  of  the  Jewidi  tractate* 
or  treatises  which  reproduce  the  oral  tradition  or  un- 
written law  as  developed  by  the  second  century  A.D. 
and  are  included  in  the  Mlshnah  (qv),  a  c-ollection  and 
compilation  completed  by  Rabbi  Judah  the  Holy,  or  the 
Patriarch,  about  200  A.D.  The  sixty-three  traetat^  of 
the  Mlshnah  are  divided  into  six  groups  or  orders 
isedarim).  Chaglgft  is  the  twelfth  tracUte  of  the  second 
group,  which  is  called  Md'fd  r  Festival  "). 

CHAIXHIHUITLICUE.  One  of  the  deities  worshipped 
by  the  ancient  Mexicans.  She  was  the  goddess  of  Water, 
wife  of  Tlaloc,  the  god  of  Rain.     See  TLALOC. 

CHALDEAN  RITE,  CHRISTIANS  OF.  In  eccle«iafr 
tical  usage,  a.x»rdlng  to  the  Cath  Diot  the  name 
Chaldeans  denotes  the  Catholics  who  belong  to  the 
Church  formed  by  conversions  from  Nestorianisno.  But 
it  seems  that  the  Christians  of  Perela,  who  claimed  that 
Nestorius  followed  them,  called  themselves  the  ChaUean 
Church  (F.  W.  Bussell,  p.  152).  The  Chaldean  Catholics 
are  now  distinguished  from  the  Nestorians  property  so- 
called  by  the  name  Meshihaya.  which  means  followers 
of  the  Messiah."  The  term  Chaldean  is  not  used  In  a 
llmruistic  senae.  "The  Catholics  of  the  Syrian  and 
Chaldean  rites  agree  in  the  use  of  the  Syriac  tongue 
in  ±e  Uturgy;  the  former,  however,  using  the  W^rn 
or  Jacobite,  the  latter  the  Eastern  or  Nestorian,  dialect 
(Coth    Diet.). 

CHALLA  The  name  of  one  of  the  Jewish  treatises 
or  tractates  which  reprofiuce  the  oral  tradition  or  un- 
written law  as  developed  by  the  second  century  A.D. 
and  are  Included  In  the  Mlshnah  (q.v.),  a  collection  and 
compilation  completed  by  Rabbi  Judah  tht-  Holy,  or  the 
Patriarch,  about  200  A.D.  The  sixty-three  tracUtea  of 
the  Mlshnah  are  divided  Into  six  groups  or  orders 
(sedaHm).  Challa  Is  the  ninth  tractate  of  the  first 
group,  which  Is  called  Zerdim   (•  S^hhIs  "). 

CHAMON.  A  Syrian  deity,  dedications  to  whom  have 
been  found  at  Ham  near  Helloixjlis,  and  In  Dada. 
Probably  he  Is  to  be  Identified  with  Hermes   (so  E.   8. 

CH\MUNDI.  A  figure  In  Hindu  mythology,  the  queen 
of  the  demons.  She  plays  an  important  part  In  the 
devil-charming  or  devil-driving  of  the  Vannftns.  a  washer- 
men  caste   m   the   Tamil   and    Malayalflm   countries   of 

CH'AN  TSUNG  The  name  of  one  of  the  principal 
schools  of  thought  m  Chinese  Buddhism.  Ch'^an  means 
Buddhistic  meditation,  and  tsung  denotes  School,  ine 
school  was  founded  by  Rodhldharma  the  Patriarch  of 
Indian  Buddhism,  who  settled  In  China  in  A.D^  520. 
He  ureed  the  true  disciples  to  cultivate  the  Inner  being, 
the  heart,  the  nature,  of  Kuddha.  and  not  to  (X>ncern 
themselves  about  externalities  such  as  writings  and 
ritual  The  disciples  must  receive  oral  Instruction  ana 
must  practise  the  "  Inward  look  "  or  deep  abstraction^ 
"  The  philosophy  based  upon  this  was  the  «nptylng  of 
consciousness  '-that  Is  to  say,  the  complete  ««bjec^lty 
of   our  human   conceptions   and    impressions.  Bo<lh.l- 

dharma  became  known  populariy  as  the  Wallgarer. 
"  Every  outward  manlfestaUon  was  Indeed  superfluous 
as  far  as  Bodhidharma's  contemplative  aim  was  con- 
cemed-whether  worship.  Image,  or  recitation;  ai^  it 
may  be  that  in  those  early  times  his  school  had  really 
dlsoirded  these  things,  although,  naturally  such  Is  no 
loneer  the  case."  In  course  of  time  the  school  split  up 
into  flve  subdivisions,  which  all  attache<l  Importance  to 
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objectivism    and    externals,    and    opposed    the   absolute 
subjectivism  of  the  Ch'an  school.     See  H.  Hackmann. 

CHAPTER,  CATHEDRAL.  An  ecclesiastical  body 
composed  in  the  Chureh  of  England  of  the  prebendaries, 
canons,  and  dean  (who  acts  as  president).  In  former 
times  it  governed  the  diocese  whenever  the  see  was 
vacant.  Since  the  thirteenth  century  this  is  the  case 
"  only  with  regard  to  an  arehieplscopal  see "  (Prot. 
Diet.).  While  the  Dean  and  Chapter  advise  the  bishop, 
they  enjoy  rights  and  privileges  of  their  own.  and  often 
act  Independently.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
•*  everywhere  harmony  and  co-operation  reign  between 
the  bishops  and  the  cathedral  chapters  "  (Cath.  Diet.). 
In  England  every  Catholic  diocese  has  its  chapter,  con- 
sisting usually  of  ten  canons  and  a  provost. 

CHATTER,  CONVENTUAL.  An  expression  used  in 
connectlMi  with  the  mwiastlc  life.  Monks  have  long 
been  accustomed  to  meet  together  every  morning  to  hear 
a  chapter  (capitulum)  of  their  rule  read,  and  for  other 
purposes.  The  term  Capitulum  or  Chapter  came  in 
course  of  Ume  to  be  applied  both  to  the  assembly  and 
to  the  place  of  meeting.     See  the  Cath.  Diet. 

CHAPTERHOUSE.  A  Chapter-house  may  be  either 
the  room  or  hall  in  which  the  dean  and  chapter  (canons) 
meet  to  transact  business,  or  the  meethag-plaoe  of  the 
religious  of  a  monastery.  Before  the  thirteenth  century 
Chapterhouses  were  usually  rectangular.  Now  they  are 
of  various  shapes  (circle,  parallelogram,  octagon,  etc.). 
CHARCOT  SCH(X)L.  A  school  of  hypnotism  founded 
by  Professor  Charcot  of  the  Paris  Salp^tri^re.  It  is 
also  called  the  Paris  School,  or  School  of  the  Sali>^tri^re. 
It  "  holds  that  hypnotism  Is  the  result  of  an  abnormal 
or  diseased  condition  of  the  nerves;  that  a  great  number 
of  the  phenomena  can  be  produced  independently  of 
suggestion  in  any  form;  that  the  true  hypnotic  condi- 
tion can  be  produced  only  in  persons  whose  nerves  are 
diseased;  and  that  the  whole  subject  Is  explicable  on 
the  basis  of  cerebral  anatomy  or  physiology  "  (Hudson). 
A  person  must  be  In  the  condltlwi  which  Charcot  calls 
"  neuromuscular  hyperexdtablllty."  See  T.  J.  Hudson. 
Psychie  Phenomena,  1907;  Joseph  I^pponi,  Hypnottgm 
and   Spiritism,  1907. 

CHARMS.  The  use  of  charms,  like  that  of  amulets 
(q.v.),  has  been  common  in  all  religions,  and  their  nature 
has  been  very  varied.  It  has  been  found  that  **  In  the 
hills  of  Northern  India  and  as  far  as  Madras,  an  ap- 
proved charm  for  getting  rid  of  a  disease  of  demoniacal 
origin  is  to  plant  a  stake  where  four  roads  meet,  and 
to  bury  grains  underneath,  which  crows  disinter  and 
eat  "  (Westermarck).  In  Morocco,  it  is  said,  the  cross 
serves  as  a  charm  against  the  evil  eye.  Dr.  Westermarck 
thinks  that  the  chief  reason  for  this  is  that  the  cross 
**  is  regarded  as  a  conductor  of  the  baneful  energy 
emanating  from  the  eye,  dispersing  It  In  all  the  quarters 
of  the  wind  and  thus  preventing  it  from  injuring  the 
person  or  object  looked  at."  Among  the  Tibetan  Buddh- 
ists or  I^mas  great  virtue  is  af*cribe<l  to  the  use  of 
charms  as  a  protection  against  evil  spirits.  One  of  the 
commonest  charms  is  the  repetition  by  monks  of  i)or- 
Uons  of  the  sacred  writings.  One  of  the  best  known  of 
the  sacred  formulae  Is  "  Om !  manl  padme,  hOra!"  or 
'♦  Om !  the  jewel  In  the  lotos,  hOm !  "  It  Is  reputed  to 
contain  all  happiness,  knowledge,  and  capacity.  "It  is 
adorned  with  all  sorts  of  mystic  additions  and  Inter 
preUtlons:  the  six  svltables  represent  the  six  divisions 
of  the  world,  and  each  has  Its  si)ecial  appointed  colour, 
etc."  Many  written  charms,  mantras  or  dhflranls  are 
also  in  use.  The  words  need  not  be  intelligible  to  the 
common  people.  "  Such  sayings  are  attached  to  walls 
or  are  carried  mi  the  person.  In  case  of  Illness  the 
person  swallows  such  a  charm,  either  by  itaelf  or  mixed 
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with  some  other  ingredients.    They  have  them  reflected 
In  a  sacred  mirror,  which  is  cwnmonly  to  be  found  in 
a  temple;  then  the  mirror  is  diligently  washed,  and  the 
patient  drinks  the  water  whi<*  has  beai  used  for  the 
purpoee,  and  which  is  supposed  to  have  absOTbed  the 
^Irit   of   the   formula "    (Hackmann).     Or   the   sacred 
words  are  written  on  rags,  which  are  then  hung  up  as 
flags.     'Oiese  prayer-flags  are  to  be  seen  everywhere.     A 
still  more  mechanical  device  is  the  prayer-cylinder.   "The 
sacred  formula   (or  a  number  of  them)  is  printed  oa  a 
long  strip  of  paper  rolled  round  the  cylinder,  which  Is 
enclosed  in  a  box,  and  by  means  of  a  stick,  which  Is 
the  axle  on  which  it  revolves,  it  is  fastened  to  a  handle 
or  in  a  case.    Every  turn  of  the  cylinder  sets  the  word 
In  motion,  and  makes  Its  wholesome  Influence  operative." 
Sometimes  wind  or  water  is  used  to  set  the  cyUnder  in 
motion.     See  H.  Hackmann;  E.  Westermarck. 
CHARTERHOUSE,  THE.     See  CARTHUSIANS. 
CHARTISM,    CHRISTIAN.     In   connection   with   the 
Chartist  political  movement,  a  serious  effort  was  made 
to  form  so-called  Chartist  churches.     The  best  known 
church    was   at    Birmingham,    and    was    conducted    by 
Arthur  O'Neill  and  John  Collins.    The  former  definitely 
proclaimed  himself  a  Christian  Chartist.    The  principles 
of  his  movement  are  explained  in  the  report  of  a  sermon 
by  him  {Parliamentary  Papers,  1848,  p.  cxxxlil.,  quoted 
by  Mark  Hovell).    "  The  necessity  of  their  new  Church 
was  evident,  for  the  true  Chureh  of  Christ  ought  not 
to  be  split  up  Into  opposing  sects :  all  men  ought  to  be 
united   in   one   Universal   Church.     Christianity   should 
prevail  in  everyday  life,  commerce  should  be  conducted 
on  Christian  principles,  and  not  on  those  of  Mammon, 
and  every  other  instituticm  ought  to  be  based  on  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity.     Hence  the  Chartist  Church 
felt  It  their  duty  to  go  out  and  move  amongst  the  masses 
of  the  people  to  guide  and  direct  them  by  the  principles 
of  Christianity.     They  felt  it  Incumbent  upon  them  to 
go  out  into  the  world,  to  be  the  light  of  the  world  and 
the  salt  of  the  earth.    The  true  ChrisUan  Church  could 
not  remain  aloof  but  must  enter  Into  the  struggles  of 
the  people  and  guide  them.    The  characteristic  of  mem- 
bers of  a  real  Church  was  on  the  firet  day  of  the  week 
to  worship  at  their  alter,  on  the  next  to  go  out  and 
mingle  with   the  masses,  on  the  third  to  stand  at  the 
bar  of  judgment,  and  on  the  fourth  perhaps  to  be  In 
a  dungeon.    This  was  the  case  in  the  primitive  Church 
and  so  It  ought  to  be  now."    There  was  a  similar  church 
at  Bath,  conducted  bv  Henry  Vincent;  and  there  were 
Christian   Chartist  churches   in   Scotland,   especially  at 
Paisley  and   Partlck. 

CHARTOPHYLAX.  In  the  Eastern  Church  the 
Chartophylax,  literally  "  keeper  of  records,"  originally 
corresiwnded  to  the  Bibllothecarius  of  the  latins.  In 
course  of  time,  however,  he  assumed  other  duties.  In 
Constantinople,  and  eventually,  In  other  parts  of  the 
East  he  came  to  represent  the  bishop  and  to  act  like 
the  archdeacon  In  the  Western  Church.  The  Lnlate 
Greeks  of  the  Austrian  Empire  still  have  their  Charto- 
phylax or  Carthophylax,  who  directs  the  business  of 
the  episcopal  chancery.     See  the  Cath.  Diet. 

CHASCA.  One  of  the  gods  worshipped  by  the  ancient 
Peruvians.     Chasca  corresponded  to  Venus  (9v)- 

CHAULA  CEREMONY.  A  Hindu  ceremony.  Chaula 
means  "  tonsure,"  and  this  is  made  for  Oie  first  time 
three  years  aft^r  the  birth  of  a  male  child.  The  chlW 
is  seated  between  his  father  and  mother  on  a  little 
earthen  platform.  Married  women  first  anoint  him  with 
oil  and  bathe  him  In  warm  water.  They  then  powder 
his  forehead  and  otuer  parts  of  his  body,  and  put  orna- 
ments on  him,  "a  long  necklace  of  coral  beads  round 
his  neck  and  two  bracelets  to  match  on   his  wrists. 
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The  priest  then  draws  near  and,  a^^r  Performing  some 
«kher  Driestly  ceremonies,  "  traces  on  the  floor  In  front 
?f  the  ehlw  a  "S^are  patch  with  red  earthy  which  a>ey 
SSver  with  rice  that  has  the  husk  on/'     On  <>^e  ^^^e  is 
now  placed  the  idol  Vigneshwara,  and  saOTiflce  and  of- 
fertnM  are  made  to  it.    "  The  child  is  made  to  sit  near 
theTuare  patch,  and  the  barber,  after  offering  worship 
S  hS  razor%roi^s  to  shave  the  ehild;8  head    l^v^g 
one  lock  at  the  top,  which  is  never  cut.   While  the  barber 
is  performing  his  part  of  the  ceremony,  the  women  sing. 
SuS^stluments  are  played,  and  all  the  Brahmins 
present  remain  standing  in  perfect  silence     As  soon  as 
the  barber  has  finished,  they  throw  him  the  "Qon^/  ^^ue 
to  him.     This  he  picks  up.  and  before  retiring  he  also 
Srries  off  the  rice  that  has  been   scattered   over  the 
Muare  oatch "     The  child   is  then   bathed  again       to 
pirify  him  from  the  defiling  touch  »' the  barber.''    After 
the  women  have  again  attended  to  his  toilette,  and    he 
Driest  has  performed  some  other  ceremonies,  the  occasion 
Is^ebrated  by  a  feast  and  the  distribution  of  presents. 
See  J    A.  Dubois  and  H.  K.  Beauchamp. 

CHAURASI  DEVI.  A  goddess  worshipped  by  t^e 
Kewats  a  caste  of  fishermen  and  boatmen  found  chiefly 
m  the  Chhattisgarh  Districts  of  Drflg.  Jaipur,  and 
Biiaspur  m  India.  The  goddess  Is  painted  on  their  boat^. 
and  Is  supposed  to  dwell  in  them  and  to  keep  them  from 

*^  CHERUBIM.     A  class  of  angels  often  referred  to  in 
the  Old  Testament.     In  Genesis  III.   24  It  is  said   that 
God   •'  placed  at  the  east  of  the  garden   of   Eden   the 
Cherubim,  and  the  flame  of  a  sword  which  turned  every 
way   to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life."    According  to 
primitive  Hebrew  myth,  therefore,  they  were  Powerful 
superhuman  creatures  who  guarded  the  entrance  to  the 
earthly  abode  of  the  god  or  gods.     Prof.  Cheyne  points 
out  that  *'  when  the  range  of  the  supreme  god  s  i>ower 
became  wider,  when  from  an  earth-god  he  became  also 
a  heaven-god.  the  cherub  too  passed  Into  a  new  phase: 
he  became  the  divine  chariot"    (Encycl.   Bibl.).     In   l. 
K'ngs  vi.  23  ff.  tliere  are  said  to  have  been  huge  figures 
of    Cheniblm    In    Solomon's    temple,    and    acconllng    to 
Exo<lus  X.XV.  18  ff.  there  were  small  golden  Cherubim  on 
the  lid  of  the  ark  In  the  Tabernacle.    The  derivation  of 
the  word  is  doubtful.     It  has  been  connected  with  the 
Greek  word  gryps  "  griffin."    I^normant  thought  he  had 
found  the  word  kiruhu  on  a  Babylonian  amulet  used  as 
a  synonym  for  Sidu  which  denotes  the  winged   bull  of 
Assvrian  palaces  and  temples.     His  theory  has  not  been 
confirmed.     But,  whatever  the  etymology  of  the  word 
the  Cherubim  seem  to  resemble  the  winged  genii  which 
are  often  represented  in  Babylonian  Art  by  tbe  side  of 
the  tree  of  life.     "  These  figures  are  usually  human  in 
form   with    human   heads,   but   someUmes   combine   the 
human  form  with  an  eagle's  head,  and  occasionally  the 
human  head  with  an  animal  body.    They  are  shown  In 
the  act  of  fecundating  the  date-palm   by   transferring 
the  pollen  of  the  male  tree  to  the  flower  of  the  female; 
and  hence  It  has  been  conjectured  that  they  are  per- 
sonifications of  the  winds,  by  whose  agency  the  fertilisa- 
tion of  the  palm  is  effected  in  nature  (Tylor,  PiiBA,  xli. 
383  #)  "       The    quotation    is    from    Skinner.       See    L>. 
Schenkel,Bi&ei-LexiJkon,  1869;  Encyd.  BibL;  J.  Skinner, 

Genesis,  1910.  ^  ,^  ,      _^^^„ 

CHICOME  COATL.    A  Mexican  deity,  a  maize-goddess, 

sister  of  the  great  rain-god  Tlaloc. 
CHIETINI.    Another  name  for  the  Order  of  Theatlnes 

^'children,  song  of  THE  THREE.    An  apocryphal 
acwftKHi  to  thi  Book  of  Daniel.    See  AJPOCRYPHA  OF 
THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  and  BENBDIcrm 
CHILDREN'S  CRUSADE,  THE.     See  CRUSADES. 


ChristUo  Qaakers 

CHILIASM  The  belief  in  and  doctrines  concerning 
a  Millennium,  or  in  a  glorious  and  happy  «l»tence 
upon  earth  which  was  to  last  a  thousand  years^^  The 
jSes  believed  that  this  happy  rule  was  to  be  Introduced 
by  the  expected  Messiah  (q.v.).  In  ita  eariy  'ora  the 
doctrine  was  of  a  spiritual  nature^  Chillawn  however 
came  in  time  to  mean  the  expectation  of  a  Klorious 
Jewish  or  Jewish-Christian  kingdom  of  a  worldly  char- 
acter This  expectation  was  common  In  the  days  or 
Jesus,  and  was  sliared  even  by  his  most  l^^^Jf te  dls^ 
ciples.  liellevere  In  the  millennium  are  called  Chillasts 
or  Millennarians.  .    .. 

CHIN  A  moon-goddess  In  Uie  mythology  of  the 
Muysca  ■  Indians  of  Bogota.  She  »»  assoc^ ted  with 
water,  and  Is  said  on  one  occasion  to  have  flooded  the 

^C^inNAX."  A  tribal  deity,  god  of  war,  in  the  religion 
of  the  Mayan  Indians.  ^     ^      .    ,, 

CHIROMANCY.  Literally  "  divlnaUon  by  the  hands, 
another  name  for  palmistry,  which  has  flourished  In 
ancient  Greece  and  Italy,  and  In  modem  India.  l±^^ 
niancy  traces  In  the  markings  of  the  palm  a  line  of 
fortune  and  a  line  of  life,  finds  proof  of  melancholy  In 
the  IntersecUons  on  the  saturnine  mount,  presages  sor- 
row and  death  from  black  spots  In  the  toger-nalls  and 
at  last  having  exhausted  the  i)ower8  of  this  childish 
symbolism.  It  completes  its  system  by  details  of  which 
the  absurdity   Is  no   longer   relieved   by  even   an   Ideal 

'^^^CHITRAGUPTA.  A  god  worehlpped.  as  their  divine 
ancestor,  bv  the  Kayasths.  the  caste  of  writers  and  vil- 
lage accountants  in  India.  On  special  occ-asions  the 
Kayasths  worship  also  pen  and  Ink.  ,^  .„ 

CHITRAKATHIS  The  Chitrakathis  (also  known  as 
Hanlas)  are  qult>e  a  small  caste  of  n-liglous  memilcants 
and  Dlcture  showmen  found  in  the  Manitha  Districts  of 
India  "The  men  sometimes  paint  their  own  pictures, 
and  in  Bombav  they  have  a  caste  rule  that  every  Chit^ 
kathi  must  have  In  his  house  a  complete  set  of  sacred 
Pictures;  this  usually  Includes  forty  representations  of 
Kama's  life,  thirty-five  of  that  of  the  sons  of  Arjun 
fortv  of  the  Pfindavas.  forty  of  Sita  and  Rawan  and 
fortv  of  Harishchandra.  The  men  also  have  sets  of 
pup^ts  representing  the  above  and  other  d^iltles,  and 
Lrc^  scenes  with  them  like  a  Punch  and  J"dy  show, 
sometimes  aided  by  ventriloquism"  (R.  V.  Russell). 
Their  special  god  Is  Hari  Vlthal.  ^     ,  ^        -  ..  ^ 

CHOLA  PACHO.  A  Hindu  deity,  the  lady  of  the 
sacred  grove,  worshipped  by  the  Oraons.  an  Important 
Dravidlan  tribe  in  India,  the  memb«'rs^  of  which  work 
as  farmservants  and  labourers.  The  goddess  is  supiKJsed 
to  give  the  rain  which  causes  good  crops.  ^^ 

CHRIST   THE.    The  Greek  equivalent  (Chrxstos,      me 
one  anointed  ")  of  the  Hebrew  Messiah,  a  deslgnaUon  of 
Jesus.     There  Is  a  tendency  In  modem  ti^ought  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  Jesus  of  history  and  the  Chri^  of 
relhrlous  experience.     The  Idea   Is  expreswHl  In   Scxcnoe 
and  Hralth   (p.  334).     "  The  Invisible  Christ  was  lmi)er- 
cvptlble  to  the  so-called  personal  senses    whereas  Jesus 
appeared  as  a  bo<llly  existence.     This  dual  personality 
of  ^e  unseen  and  the  seen,  the  spiritual  and  material 
the  etemal  Christ  and  the  con»oreal  Jesus  manifest  in 
flesh    continued  until  the  Master's  ascension,  when  the 
human     material  concept,   or  Jesus,   «»«1>P*'»^'.  ^^J^.^J 
the  sp  ritual  self,  or  Christ,  continues  to  exist  In  the 
etemal  order  of  divine  Science,   taking  away  tbe  sins 
of  the  world,  as  the  Christ  has  always  done,  even  before 
the  human  Jesus  was  incarnate  to  ^^^^^f^^.^    ^ 
CHRISTENING.      Initiation    Into    the    ChristUn    re- 
Ugion.  a  popular  designation  of  baptism   {q.v.). 
CHRISTIAN     QUAKERS.      Another    name    for    the 
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Keithlans   (gv.),  the  followers  of  George  Keith   (1639?- 
1716). 

CHRISTIANITY.      Christianity    claims    to    be    based 
opon  the  teaching  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  (5.  shortly  before 
the  year  1  of  our  era),  who  seems  to  have  come  to  regard 
himself  as  the  Messiah  (Christ)  eagerly  expected  by  the 
Jews,  while  Interpreting  the  Messiahshlp  In  a  new  way. 
To  Jesus  the  Kingdom  of  God  meant  a  divine  mle  under 
the  guidance  of  a  spiritual   Messiah,  not  in  a  national 
and  political  realm,  but  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men. 
The  Kingdom  was  In  the  world,  but  not  of  the  world. 
In  the  world  In  a  real  sense;  not  of  the  world  in  being 
ralstHl  above  the  world.    Jesus  was  not  the  first  to  speak 
of  God  as  a  Father.     But  here  again  he  brought  a  new 
interi)retatlon.     The   sense   in  which   he  uses   Father  Is 
not  that  of  the  stem   (If  Just)  master  and  ruler  of  the 
household,  but  that  of  the  loving  head  and  friend  of  the 
family.     God  as  the  Father  Is  Just   but  not  stem,   re- 
morseful but  not  revengeful,  reproachful  but  not  vindic- 
tive.    Full   of  kindness  and    love,   on   the  first  sign  of 
penitence,  he  Is  ever  ready  to  forgive.    All  are  the  child- 
ren of  Go<l.     Consequently  all  are  brothers  and  sisters, 
who.    being    equally    loved,    should    love    one    another 
equally.     **  Jesus   had   realized   the  life  of  God   in  the 
soul   of  man  and   the  life  of  man   In  the  love  of  God. 
That  was  the  real  secret  of  his  life,  the  well-spring  of 
his  purity,  his  compassion,  his  unwearied  couraee,  his 
unquenchable  Idealism  :   he  knew  the  Father.     But  if  he 
had  that  greatest  of  all  possessions,  the  real  key  to  the 
secret  of  life.   It  was  his   highest   social   duty  to  share 
it  and  help  others  to  gain  what  he  had.       He  had  to 
teach   men   to  live  as  children   In   the  presence  of  their 
Father,  and  no  longer  as  slaves  cringing  before  a  despot. 
He  had  to  show  them  that  the  ordinary  life  of  selfish- 
ness  and    hate  and    anxiety   and    chafing   ambition   and 
covetousness  is  no  life  at  all.  and  that  they  must  enter 
Into  a    new   world   of   love   and   solidarity   and    inwanl 
contentment  "    (VV.   Rauschenbush,   Christianity  and  the 
Social  Crifiis,   1907).     The   kemel   of  Jesus'   message  or 
Gospel   (rvanfjrlium)  was  not  so  much  the  preaching  of 
the  comlnsr  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  this  doctrine  of 
the  fatherhoo<l  of  God.    The  model  prayer  which  he  gave 
to  his  <llsclf)les.  and  which  even  to-day  Is  the  real  con- 
fession of  faith  that  unites  all  Christendom   (Arao  Neu- 
mann   JrsuM,  19(Hn  begins  with  the  wonls  "  Our  Father." 
In  his  determination  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  Father. 
he   rejected   the  ordinances  of  the  orthodox   leaders  of 
the  people,  and  elected  to  pay  the  i>enalty  of  dath  upon 
the  cross.     He  was  the  Redeemer,  thoueh   "  not  in  the 
sense  that  his  death  was  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  without 
which    the   God    of   love   would    not    have   been   able   to 
forgive   us   our   sins."        It   was   "  his   sT>ecIal   work   to 
redeem  bv  guiding  us  from  the  letter  to  the  spirit,  from 
the  feeling  of  a  slave  to  the  love  of  a  child,  from  self- 
seeking   to   brotherly    love,    from    the   dominion   of   the 
visible  to  that  of  the   Invisible,   and   his  death   showed 
that  he  was  ready  and  determined  to  offer,  in  order  to 
procure  these  benefits,  not  his  labour  only,  but  also  his 
life"    (Neumann).     He  was  the   Saviour  and   Deliverer. 
"  .Tesus  delivered  religion  from  all  national  claims,  from 
all  national  fetters,  from  ceremonial,  from  the  letter  of 
the   law.   and   from   the  domination   of  erudition  "    (W. 
Boiisset).     The  religion  of  Jesus  was  simple.     In  order 
to  adapt  It  to  the  Graeco-Roman  world,  the  Apostle  Paul 
to  some  extent  elaborated  and  transformed  it.     A  com- 
munity of  disciples  became  a  Church.    The  divine  aspect 
of  Christ  was  emphasized.     Jesus  became  a   Redeemer 
sent    from    heaven    to   deliver   mankind    from    sin    and 
death,  and  his  death  a  vicarious  sacrifice  of  atonement. 
The  sacred  acts  of  Christianity— such  as  Baptism  and 
the  Ix)rd'8  Supper— began  to  receive  a  sacramental  in- 


terprotation.     Whether,  and  to  what  extent  Jesus  him- 
self was  a  mystic  is  an  open  question.    But  in  any  case 
Paul  and  John   (or  the  Johannine  writera)  found  mys- 
ticism in  the  Gospel  and  developed  the  teaching  along 
these    lines.      According    to    Evelyn    Underbill    (M.W.), 
Paul  Is  in  fact  "  the  supreme  example  of  the  Christian 
mystic:  of  a  "  change  of  mind  "  resulting  in  an  enor- 
mous  dower  of  vitality :    of  a   career  of   impassioned 
activity,  of  "  divine  fecundity  "  second  only  to  that  of 
Jesus  Himself.     In  him,  the  new  life  breaks  out,  shows 
Itself    In    Its    dual    aspect;    the   deep   consciousness    of 
Spiritual  Reality  which  is  cliaracteristic  of  the  ctmtem- 
plative  nature,  supporting  a  practical  genius  for  concrete 
things."    When  the  Gospel  of  John  was  written  (o,  100 
A.D.),  the  Gnostic  heresy,  which  was  beginning  to  ger- 
minate  In    the   time   of    Paul,    had    made   considerable 
progress.     The  writer  therefore  opposes  to  It  the  true 
Christian   gnosis.       To  the  Johannine  writera  we  owe 
the  exposition  of  Grod  as   Spirit   (John    I  v.   24),   Light 
(I.    John    1.    5),    Love    (I.    John    Iv.    8,    16).       In    the 
Apostolic    Age    Churches    began    to    be    oi^anised    on 
very    much    the    same    lines    as    Jewish    Synagogues. 
There  was  of  course  a  Christian   community  at  Rome 
in    the    days    of    Paul,    to    which    he    addressed    his 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.     It  has  been  conjectured  that 
this  was  founded  by  the  Apostle  Peter.     At  any  rate, 
Peter,  to  whom   (according  to  Matthew  xvi.  18-19)  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  were  committed,  is  re- 
garded by  Roman  Catholics  as  Its  chief  foundation,  and 
the  Pope  as  his  successor  is  held  to  be  "  the  vicar  of 
Christ,  the  visible  head  of  the  Church,  the  doctor  and 
teacher  of  all  the  faithful  "  (Cath.  Diet.).    In  the  second 
century  the  powerful  appeal  made  by  various  types  of 
Gnosticism  led  to  the  development  In  Christianity  of  Its 
episcopal  form  of  government  and  of  a  tendency  to  rely 
upon  written  creeds.    The  latter  tendency  was  accentu- 
ated by  the  menace  of  a  new  heresy,  that  of  Arius,  who 
l)egan  to  teach   In  Alexandria  about  318  A.D.     At  the 
Council  of  Nlcaea  In  325  A.D.  the  so-called  Nicene  Creed 
was  formulated.    At  the  First  Council  of  Constantinople 
in  381  A.D.  It  was  reaffirmed  and  slightly  supplemented. 
In  the  next  century  a  great  controversy  arose  between 
two  schools  of  Christian  thought — the  school  of  Antloch 
and    tiie    school    of    Alexandria — which    had    developed 
during  the  third  century  about  the  two  natures  In  Christ. 
In  451  A.D.  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  sought  to  settle 
the  matter,  but  neither  of  the  extremes  was  satisfied. 
"  The     Monophysltes,     who    believed     in     one     nature, 
separated   from  the  church.     These  form  the  Egyptian 
(or  Coptic),  the  Abyssinian,  and  the  Armenian  churches 
to  the  present  time.     The  radical  Dyophysltes,  who  be- 
lieved In  two  natures,  also  separated  and  formed  what 
Is  known  as  the  Nestorian  church.     For  some  centuries 
they   flourished,   spreading  eastward   to  Turkestan  and 
China,  but  have  now  dwindled  to  a  small  remnant  in 
Persia  "  (G.  A.  Barton,  Pel.).    The  division  of  the  early 
(Church  Into  the  Eastem  Church  and  the  Western  Church 
began   when   the   Roman    Empire   was   divided   into  an 
Eastem   and   a   Western  empire,  and   was  completed  in 
the  Middle  Ages.     A  marked  difTerence  between  the  two 
was  that  the  Eastem  Church  was  given  to  speculation 
and    definition,    while    the    Western    Church    concerned 
itself     more     with     organization     and     administration. 
Monastlcism  took   root   and   flourished   in   the   East  and 
West  alike,  but  it  assumed  a  rather  different  rOle.    "  In 
the    East    monastlcism    preserved    Its   ascetic,    quietlstic 
character,  but  In  the  more  vigorous  West  It  developed 
Into    a    civilising    power    of    the    highest    importance " 
rBousset).    Bousset  describes  Christianity  In  the  Eastem 
Church— the  Greek  Catholic  Church— as  sinking  on  the 
whole  to  a   lower  stage  of  religious  life,   through   its 
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.«^^nv»nf  frt  fixed  doffmas  *nd  self-snfflcing  «cta  and 
S^^   ^'  S^^Steame  entirely  curtom    a«ge 
Sfu^^dT'been  whin  It  w»»  at  the  national  stage  of 
I!«o5«n?  liteHind  from  the  time  when  the  Bysantlne 
^1^™  'suMlteThy  advancing  1?^"^^^^^^^ 
nHiiiUh  WAS  HDllt  UP  into  a  number  of  insignificant,  ae 
^S?te™uS4.'Sosely  united  to  the  smal^r^Chr^tUn 
SSonfl  which  were  now  ariaing  in  the  East        in  tne 
WP*dt    on  the  other  hand,  the  Roman  CathoUc  <-nurcn 
dld^'otkJe^ta  spiritual  gyrating  power     It  devetop^ 
Se  Sid  traditional  ecclesiastical  features,  drew  to  itaelf 
SI  spUo  "Roman  law  and  Roman  worjdjmp^re.  and 
Msumed   a    political   character.     Its   <levelopment   ow«i 
nXto  Sie  genius  of  St.   Augustine  and  later  of   St 
S^ds  ofl^si      The  Middle  Ages,  after  a  Perlod  of 
aaJkness?  p^ced  a  series  of  Intellectual  leadera  who 
2^  too^  as  the  Schoolmen,  such  as  Anselm    10mi09 
A  r»  ^     Abf^iard    and  Thomas  Aqulneas   (1227-74).     meee 
tiSiuDd^^h'^dS^L,  of  ">-  Church  (e.,t^Mone- 
ment)  in  such  wavs  as  to  commend  them  to  the  reason 
¥hen  ^irdlvlnes,  seeking  more  direct  knowledge  of 
SSd  and  Se  Bible,  interested  themselves  in  a  Presenta- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular,  and  in  mjs^ 
iirfsm     S  the  14th  century  appeared  the  translation  of 
the    Bible    by    WycUffe    (1324-84)    and    the   writings    of 
SllBterHeSrich Vkhart    (d.    1^)-    Jf^^o^fh^e 
ri293-1381)    and   John   Tauler    (130Q-1361).     On   tne   one 
h^S^  was  felt  that  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  guide 
Wm^the  ^nest  peasant  might  j^ow  the  truth^  and^ 
on  the  other  hand,  that  "  the  soul  finds  God  In  its  own 
SSpthI''    (RuyS^r^k).        In  the  fifteenth  century   mys- 
tldsm   m  a   developed   form   passed   Into   eomn)<>n„  "/^^ 
"It^as  a  mysticism  which  abandoned  speculation  for 
prlc™    ItS^lceynote  was  the  PO«}tlve  imitation  '   of 
Christ    and   the    reality   of   inward    religion       (H.    B^ 
Wo^man)     The  outcome  of  this  new  movement  on  ite 
Stell^i    side  is  seen  in  the  Imitation  of  Chrut  ot 
Thoi^^  Kempis   (1380-1471).  which  Dr    Workman  de- 
SSS  as  "the  most  influential  mystic  writing  the  world 
SS^er  known."     If  the  Protestant  Reformation  was 
nSt  the   result  of  the  work  of  such   men   as   Wycliffe. 
H^ss   (d.^s  a  martyr  in  1415),  and  Eckhart    they  as- 
sisted humanists  like  Erasmus  to  prepare  the  way  for 
ft     The  Reformation  itself,  as  A.   C.   M'Glfferi:  points 
out    was  not  exclusively   nor  even   chiefly   a   re  Iglous 
movement      ''It   Involvi   a   break   with   the   historical 
SSSkTtlcal    institution   and    the   organisation   of   new 
S^urche?  ^dependent  of  Rome,  but  the  break  Itself  was 
as  S  poUtl«il  as  religious  both  In  Ita  causes  and  in 
ite  resultr    Dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  order  of 
things   was   widespread    In   Western    EurpPe-    ^^^  ^«,« 
comfiig  to  ever  more  active  expression      It  was  not  con^ 
toed  to  one  class  of  society,  nor  limited  to  one  set  of 
eSStions.     The  period  was  marked  by  discontent  and 
unrest,  moral,  religious,  social,  economic  1.  and  poUtical. 
?^e   ci>nvictlon   was   growing   that   traditional   curtoms 
and  Institutions  needed  adjustment  to  the  new  needs  of 
a  new  aee,  and  on  every  hand  criticisms  of  the  old  were 
rife  Ind  programmes  of  reform  were  multiplying.     For 
centuries  tne  Church  had  been  the  most   Imposing  In- 
stitution in  Europe,  and  tiie  most  influential  factor  In 
ite   life      Rightly   or  wrongly   it  was   widely   held   re- 
iS>nribie    fo?  current   evils    in   every    Une,    and   every 
S^  for  the  betterment  of  society  concerned  lt«lf  in 
Sne  or  anoUier  way   wltii   tiie  ecclesiastical   estebUsh- 
ment."    The  Reformation  is  closely  associated  witii  the 
Mme  of  Martin  Luther   (1483-1546),   In  whose  teach  ng 
the   most   modem  element   was   tiie   Idea   of   Christian 
liberty       He  laid  great  atresB  on  the  doctrine  of  Just- 
taVi^  brfaith.  '^oUier  of  ti>e  fathers  of  Protes  - 
imtiam  was  the  great  8wi«i  reformer,  HuWreich  Zwingll 
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(1484-1681).  though  the  differences  between  him  and 
Luiher  were  ^derable.  In  his  teaching  the  con- 
trolling place  in  Christian  Uiought  was  glv«  not  to  a 
pSioSl  religious  experience,  but  to  the  abwlute  and 
S^^ltioned  will  of  God.  It  was  he  «th«  thw  Lu^er 
that  guided  the  reformed  wing  of  P^te^ntism  The 
Usk  It  formulating  and  systematizing  Jhe  teachlnpj  of 
Lutiier  and  ZwlngU  was  underteken  chiefly  by  Philip 
Melanchthon  (14W-1560)  in  the  Lutheran  camp,  and  by 
J'ol!;  Salvln  (IsJ^W)  in  the  Reformed  J^fre  was  mu^ 
in  common  between  Melanchthon  and  f^wlngll  BoUi 

had  the  same  conception  of  the  a»t^^^»ty  «^  the  Bible 
of  the  relation  of  natural  and  revealed  ^^eo^ogy    of  the 
oneness  of  law  and  gospel,  and  of  the  nature  of  faith 
(M'Glfferi).     The  theology  of  Calvin,  however,  who  rej- 
gfrded    man   as   a   totelly   depraved   being    and   Uught 
Sit  his  sins  were  borne  vicariously  by  Christy ^s  the 
most  widely  accepted.    The  sixteenth  <^ntury  gave  birth 
to  many  radical  sects,  which  were  not  flltje   fruit  of 
the   Protestent   Reformation.     These   included    the   Ana- 
tJiptlsts  and  the  Soelnians      In  England  the  brjj^k  with 
Rome  came  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.     In  the  re  gn 
of  Edward  VI.  bv  the  first  Act  of  Uniformity  (1549)  the 
Book  Tf   Common    Prayer   was    made   the   only    lawful 
se^ice   book   m   the   English   Church.     The  second   Act 
Tf  Unifo^fty    (1552)   substituted   a   '^v'^^^^^t^^^Ij 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  cerUin  reformers  who  were  OTlled 
I^rlteS^  came  into  prominence      Many  of  the  Puritans 
aimed   simply   at   purifying   and   reforming   the   English 
r^rch  from  within.     But  some  of  them  refused  to  be- 
Ug    to    a    national    church,    and    formed    indeF)endent 
churches  of  their  own    (r..(/.,   the   Indep*>ndent8  or  (  on- 
gregatlonalists).     Thus  arose  the  SeF^ratlsts  or  Noncon- 
Kist^      lu  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth   centuries 
though  the  influence  t^peclally  of  Philip  Jacob  Spener 
(renr^ntative  of  IMetism)  in  Germany,  and  of  ^rge 
toxTTeW,  representing  the  Friends)  and  John  Wes^y 
(representative  of  Evangelicalism*  in  England,  mystical 
nl^ty   again   asserte<l   itself.     Wesley,   who  c-ame   under 
?he   influence   of   the    Moravians,    and    with    whom    was 
assoc^ted    George    Whitetield,    sought    to    promote    an 
eva^geSl  revival  in  the  Chureh.  and  ended  by  found- 
ing (1739)  a  new  denomination  (Methodism).     In  America 
ft    movement    closely    related    to    the    evangelicalism    of 
Wesley  appeared  in  the  New  England  theology  (>f  Jona- 
th^   Edwirds  and  his  school.       At  ti^  same  time  the 
phllosophic-al  speculations  of  men  1  ke  Descartes,  SplnoM 
Hobbes  and  Ixx-ke,  and  the  scientitic  discoveries  of  men 
like  Bruno.  Copernicus,  Galileo,  Kepler.  Gassencil,  Bacon 
and    Newton    promoted    rationalism    in    all    ^P^eres    ^^ 
thought.     In   England   theology   sought   refuge   to   some 
extent     n   the  Neo^Platonlsm   of   the   Cambridge   school. 
Is   represented   by    such    men   as    Benjamin    Whichcot^. 
Henry    More.    Ralph   Cudworth   and   John    Smith    (Cam- 
bridge Platonlsts).  who  laid    •  emphasis  upon   reason  as 
a    facultv   by   which   we   may   enjoy   a   direct    vision   of 
splrituar  realities  hidden  from   the   «^nse8  and   ina^ss- 
Ible   bv    the   ordinary    processes  of  discursive   reason 
M^Glffert) ;  but  to  a  greater  extent  In  the  rational  super- 
iaturallsm  of  theologians  like  John  Tlllotson  and  Samuel 
ai?^      The  Delate   (such  as  Tindal.  Chubb,  and   Mor- 
gan) held  that  religion  is  primarily  a  means  to  virtue 
ISd  even  opposed  the  divine  claims  of  Christianity;  but 
SSme  of  them  at  least  regarded  themselves  as  defendeni 
^^e  true  faith.     In  France  Deism  found  wide  accept- 
ancS^  an^m  the  writings  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  was 
deve  oped  on  more  radical  lines.    In  Germany  rationalism 
in  reuSon  was  promoted  by  the  phllo^phy  of  LelbnlU 
and  Kfnt      In  America  by  the  early  Cniterians.     In  the 
Xt^th    century    a    profound  ^ffP-^-^o"  ,^"    °^ 
upon  Christian  tiiought  by  tiie  philosophy  of  Kant  and 
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Hegel,  by  the  development  of  historical  and  literary 
criticism  of  the  Old  and  New  Testemente,  by  the  flf>read 
of  various  types  of  Socialism  (the  Chartist  Movem&at, 
etc.),  and  by  the  publication  of  Darwin's  Origin  of 
Species  (1860).  Christianity  struggkd  to  readjust  itself, 
either  by  aimndoDlng  non-essentials  (the  Broad  Church 
Movement  in  the  Church  of  England;  Modernism  in  the 
Chureh  of  Rome;  various  types  of  New  Theology  in  the 
Free  Churches),  or  by  going  back  to  traditions  of 
Authority  (proclamation  of  Papal  infallibility.  1870;  the 
Oxford  or  Tractarian  Movement  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land). Turning  to  more  recent  times,  the  Roman  Church 
seems  to  have  taken  its  stend  definitely  for  the  mediaeval 
form  of  Christianity.  In  ProtestAutlam  modem  Chris- 
tian thought  "  is  still  endeavouring  to  adjust  Itself  to 
the  new  intellectual  universe  called  Into  being  by  mcxiem 
science.  The  adjustment  Is  not  fully  accomplished  and 
there  is  consequently,  much  variety  "  (G.  A.  Barton). 
But  the  tendency  seems  to  be  to  lay  Increasing  stress 
upon  a  Christian  life  rather  than  upon  Christian 
dogmas;  and  to  regard  religion  as  a  system  of  living 
emotions  rather  than  of  dead  intellectual  errors.  Mys- 
ticism, If  of  a  rather  new  kind,  is  again  making  a  strong 
and  successful  appeal  (see  Jane  E.  Harrison,  Nationalism 
and  Religious  Reaction,  1919). 

CHOREPISCOPU8.  Choreplscopus  (Greek  chorepis- 
kopos)  means  literally  "  country-bishop."  The  word  Is 
first  found  In  a  canon  belonging  to  a  period  late  In  the 
third  century,  and  the  oflBee  seems  to  have  arisen  in 
Asia  Minor.  The  choreplscopus  was  appointed  by  the 
bishop  of  a  large  diocese  to  take  charge  of  and  ad- 
minister the  more  remote  dlstricte  and  was  emjKjwered 
to  confer  minor  ordere.  Fifteen  chorepiscopl  are  found 
among  those  who  8ul)8cribed  the  Nioene  canons.  This 
has  suggested  that  they  were  true  bishops,  '*  as  far  as 
order  went,  on  a  level  with  others,  though  they  were 
sometimes  consecrated  by  one  bishop  only  "  (Benham). 
The  Catholic  Dictionary  thinks  the  better  opinion  is 
that,  '*  notwithstanding  the  name,  they  were  neither 
true  bifdiops  nor  an  order  of  clergy  interposed  between 
blshoi>8  and  prieste.  but  simply  priests,  invested  with 
a  Jurisdiction  smaller  than  the  episcc^Mil,  but  larger 
than  the  sacerdotal."  The  Council  of  Ijiodlcea  describes 
them  as  "  circuit  officers."  In  the  Western  Chureh 
frequent  reference  is  made  to  them  after  the  year  500 
A.D.  It  appeara  that  in  course  of  time  they  were  often 
not  pror>erly  (X>n8ecrated.  After  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  cvntury  they  disappeared.  See  Benham;  Smith 
and  Cheetham :'  the  Cath.  Diet. 

CHOREUTAE.  A  name  given  to  the  Euchites  (g.r). 
They  were  so  called  because  they  danced.  They  trampled 
in  this  way  on  demons  which  they  believed  they  could 
see.  According  to  the  teaching  of  the  Euchites.  everyone 
Is  bom  with  a  demon,  which  has  to  be  expelled. 

CH'ORTENS.  A  term  used  in  Tibetan  Buddhism  or 
Ijaraalsm.  It  means  literally  "  receptecle  for  offerings." 
Intended  originally  as  relic-holdere,  the  Ch'ortens  cor- 
respond to  the  Caityas  and  Stupfis  or  "  Topes  "  of 
Indian  Buddhism.  They  **  are  now  mostly  erected  as 
cenotaphs  in  memory  of  Buddha  or  of  canonized  salute." 
The  I^maist  Ch'ortens  "  generally  adhere  to  the  Indian 
type,  but  differ  most  consplcniously  in  that  the  dome  In 
the  commonest  form  Is  Inverted.  Both  have  more  or 
less  elaborate  plinths,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  capltel 
are  often  figured  a  pair  of  eyes,  like  the  sacred  eyes  met 
with  In  ancient  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  vases,  etc., 
and  believed  to  be  connected  with  sun-worehlp.  Above 
the  toran  [square  capltel]  is  a  bluntly  conical  or  pyra- 
midal spire,  CUddmani,  of  thirteen  steplike  segmente, 
typical  of  the  thirteen  Bodhisat  heavens  of  the  Buddh- 
ists.    This    Is    surmounted    by    a    bell-shaped    symbol 


(osnally  copper-gilt)  called  the  kaUa,  the  handle  of  whidi 
ffMrms  a  tapering  pinnacle  sometimes  modelled  after  a 
small  Caitya,  but  often  moulded  in  ttie  form  of  one  or 
two  or  all  of  the  following  objects:  a  lotus-flower,  a 
crescent  moon,  a  globular  sun,  a  triple  canopy,  which 
are  finally  surmounted  by  a  tongue-shaped  spike,  repre- 
senting the  jyoti  or  sacred  light  of  Buddha.  And  some- 
times round  the  base  of  the  kalsa  Is  a  gilt  canc^y  or 
umbrella  (coiro)."     See  L.  A.  Waddell. 

GHRBMATHEISM.  A  term  coined  by  E.  W.  Hopkins 
to  denote  a  kind  of  worehlp  which  pervades  the  Rig 
Veda  (Q.V.).  It  is  "  the  worship  of  more  or  less  per- 
sonified things,  differing  from  pantheism  In  this,  that 
whereas  pantheism  assumes  a  like  divinity  In  all  things, 
this  kind  of  theism  assumes  that  everything  (or  any- 
thing) has  a  separate  divinity,  usually  that  which  is 
useful  to  the  worahlpper,  as  the  plough,  the  furrow, 
ete."  Chrema theism  Is  not  to  be  confused  with  Fetichism 
(q.v.).     See  E.  W.  Hopkins. 

CHRISM.  What  Is  known  as  Chrism  is  still  In  use 
In  the  Greek  and  Roman  Chureh.  It  was  used  also  In, 
or  soon  after,  the  time  of  Tertulllan,  In  the  ancient 
Christian  Church;  and  in  the  English  Church  until 
about  1552.  Originally  persons  were  anointed  with 
simple  olive  oil.  Chrism  denotes  In  the  Roman  Church, 
as  It  did  In  the  English  Chureh,  a  compound  of  oil  and 
balsam.  In  the  Greek  Church  It  denotes  a  compound 
of  oil  and  forty  different  spices.  The  Maronltes  (Q.v.), 
before  their  union  with  the  Roman  Church,  mJLngled 
with  the  oil,  saffron,  cinnamcm.  essence  of  roses,  white 
incense,  and  other  spices.  It  appears  that  In  England 
the  parish  prleste  obteined  the  chrism  from  the  bishop, 
who  (jonsecrated  it  every  year  on  Maundy  Thursday. 
Chrism  was  used,  as  it  is  still  in  the  Roman  Church, 
In  baptism,  confirmation,  ordination;  the  consecration 
of  altar-stones,  chalices,  churches;  the  blessing  of  Imp- 
tlsmal  water;  and  also  at  royal  coronations.  It  used  to 
be  the  crustom  in  England  to  anoint  a  king  firet  with 
oil,  and  then  with  chrism.  The  chrism  is  now  dispensed 
with.     See  Benham;  the  Cath.  Diet. 

CHRISTADELPHIANS.  The  small  sect  known  as  the 
Christadelphians  arose  during  the  American  civil  war. 
The  founder  was  John  Thomas,  who  was  at  one  time 
one  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  (q.v.).  The  Christedel- 
phians  ("  Brethren  of  Christ  ")  adopted  this  name  be- 
cause they  claimed  tlmt  being  in  Christ  they  were  his 
brethren,  and  that  they  were  the  true  representatives  of 
the  faith  and  practice  of  Apostolic  times.  Their  con- 
gregations they  called  "  ecclesias  "  to  distinguish  them 
from  other  churches  which  they  regarded  as  "  churches 
of  the  apostesy."  Christadelphians  do  not  accept  the 
Trinity.  "  They  believe  In  one  supreme  God.  who  dwells 
In  unapproachable  light ;  in  Jesus  Christ,  In  whom  was 
manifest  the  eternal  spirit  of  God,  and  who  died  for 
the  offences  of  sinners,  and  rose  for  the  justification  of 
believing  men  and  women;  in  one  baptism  only, — im- 
mereion,  the  '  burial  with  Christ  In  water  Into  death  to 
sin.'  which  Is  essential  to  salvation;  in  immortality 
only  in  Christ;  In  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked, 
but  not  in  eternal  torment;  in  hell,  not  as  a  place  of 
torment,  but  as  the  grave;  In  the  resurrection  of  the 
Just  and  unjust;  in  the  utter  annihilaticMi  of  the  wicked, 
and  In  the  n<Mi-resurrectlon  of  those  who  have  never 
heard  the  gospel,  lack  in  Intelligence  (as  Infante),  or 
are  sunk  In  Ignorance  or  brutelity;  In  a  second  coming 
of  Christ  to  esteblish  his  kingdom  cm  earth,  which  is 
to  be  fitted  for  the  everlasting  abode  of  the  sainto;  in 
the  proximity  of  this  sectmd  coming;  in  Satan  as  a 
scriptural  personification  of  sin;  In  the  millennial  r^gn 
of  Christ  on  earth  over  the  nations,  during  which  sin 
and  death  will  continue  In  a  milder  degree,  and  after 
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K.  K  nK^-fr  will  surrender  his  poeltlon  of  snpremacy. 
Tni  G^^U^v^S^m^lf.  and  become^  Father  and 
and  God  ^"  'r;„ 'i^^^  family;  in  salvation  only  for 
Governor  of  a  complete  ™"\**f  •    ,. .  tAnzht  by  the 

those  who  can  understand  the  faith  f^  ^!j»,    .^u.- 

Herzog;.    J-ney  *!;::  ^^  \int»a  and  the  Prophets,  Christ 
Truth  as  set  forth  by  Mo«8  ana  uie  V^*^  .^        ^^ 

more  correctly  the  l^r?^^*^"  ^^^.^n^ed  in  1684  by  the 
in  1725.  The  o»J«^  w°?^  '  Rrothers  "  bound  themselves 
required  to      De  ana  n-^   teachers   who   were  employe*! 

tL^j  T^rriasrwfs-The  oi^,p.r^  W- 

?Li.'    .nrt  that  he  founded  a  Sunday  School  at  St 
SuM«'  dS^)  tetoSe  such  institutions  were  thought  of 

'°rHll"sTfAN^ROTHERs'"mlSH.     A  religious  con- 

^f  Ri«>  met  with  great  success,  and  in  1S20  tne  oroer 
J  ?h2«H^n   Rrothers    who  devoted   themselves   to   the 
^nrk  of  i^ucaHng  ^i-  children,  was  confirmed  by  Pope 
^i^,«  VTI      ^Thl  Brothers,   after  the  establishment  of 
The  Irish  system  of  national  education  In  1&31,  placed 
their  ^ho^ls  for  a  time  in  connection  with  t.he  Board^ 
«nd  ac%Ted  the  grant;  but  finding  that  the  rules  of  the 
?J«A^8  to  the  absolute  division  of  secular  from  re- 
IIS>u8  tLching  were  gradually   leading  them  into  con - 
c^^ions^llen  from  thi  spirit  of  their  founder  and    he 
cZTh     they   withdrew   from   all   connection   with    the 
rov^ment    and   have   since   carried   on   their   schools 
fnZrSS^ntiy  "   (Cae/..  Diet.).     In  1S%  the  sch^ls  are 
said  tx)  have  numbered  three  hundred.     See  the  Catn. 

^rHRlSTIAN  COMMONWEALTH,  THE.     One  of  the 

pubuStfonl''whrch   have  been  cK^^^, ^<^^°V^'^e"sAYS 
Spw  development  in  religion  and  theology  (cp.  ESSAYS 
TnD  REVIEWS.   LUX    MUNDI.  etc.)   was   the   weekly 
iounial  which  S^re  tHe  name  "  The  Christian  Common- 
wS"    When  Mr.  R.  J.  Campbell  was  bitterly  attacked 
Tg    the    apostle   of   the    "New    Theology"    (Q^r.).    this 
foumal  b&  supported  and  defended  him.      Its  a lleg- 
i^nS  never  wavirVd,  and  the  journal  was  ^recognised 
fsttie  organ  of  that  progressive  movement  in  religion 
and^daf  ethics  which  --J,  associated  with  the  name 
of   Mr    R    J.   Campbell.     The  adoption   of   the       >ew 
Theologv''    was   commonly    supposed    to    mark    a    great 
cSe^n  policy,  but  those  who  knew  "  The  Christian 
Commonwealth  "   best  claim  that  the  deve  opment  was 
«    nftu^Tl   one,    and    that    in    all    essential    particulars 
?he  prrclpir'and  policy   of  the  I^Pf^^^^J^    ^^f  ?J? 
imohaneed      The  journal  was  founded   in  1  SSI  b>    ur. 
WT    Moore,  Dr.  John  Klrton.  and  Mr.  Henry  Varley^ 
Dr   Mooi?  an  ardent  follower  of  the  Scottish  American 
Atexan^e^' Campbell    (see  CAMPBELLITES).   had  come 
fo  ^gtond    from    Cincinnati,    U.S.A.,    where    he    was 
mlni^lr  of  a  large  church,  to  carry  on  an  evangelistic 
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campaign  In  this  country.     In  1879  he  founded  with  1^ 
TimSthy  Coop  in  the  Nortii  of  England  a  PaP^^  call^ 
^The  Eva3i8t."     On  moving  to  Ix>ndon    he  Produced 
with  his  coadjutors  a  new  newspaper  unlike  any  other 
religious  5^rial  published,  and  to  this  was  given  the 
name   "  The  Christian   Commonwealth.        As  «P'a«»f<; 
S™L  first  number,  the  editors  aimed   '■  to  be  liberal 
without  being  lawle^:  to  be  modem  in  our  8ympa/»;*«f; 
rhoughts  and  expressions,  without  being  f^ilty  o'  t^Jt 
^pular  spiritual  vandalism   which,  whUst  bearing  t^e 
Christian  name,  attempts  to  destroy  the  whole  Divine 
n^mure.  and  alms  to  remove  the  ancient  ^onuments 
and  landmarks.     Our  politics  are  not  "^'ff^^f  y  ^.^^^^^ 
Liberal  or  Conservative."    They  prwlaime<i  that     Christ- 
ianft?  comprehends  true  pollUcs.  which  is  another  name 
or   na^onal   righteousness    and   we  .^'..^^^^^l   % 
onprat^  with  all  those  who  labour  for  tills  result,  py 
XTever  name  they  may  be  calle<l.-     One  more  sta^ 
meS    is  worih  quoting.     "  We  Intend  fearlessly  to  resist 
all    attempted   divorce   betwin-n    Commerct'    and    (  hr  st- 
tanitv     between  wise  legislation   and  national  morality, 
S.?wJ4n    llu    and   Its   power   and    function    to    repress 
S^XTne^     Wholesome  laws  are  moral  agenci^    and 
sound   legislation  must  s^^nd  on  the  side  of  tru^nd 
Hirhtveouaness  "     In   course   of  time   Dr.    Moore   became 
ile  Editor      The  "Christian  Commonwealth  "was    he 
^iliMtor  It  is  said,  of  what  was  known  as  the  CJiristian 
?'n?tr  MoveinenT      It    persistently    attacked    the    evils 
of'^tarianrm  and  denomlnatlonallsn.    For    our  or  five 
vears   It   enjoved    the   exclusive    rights    for    the    weeniy 
Si  publhitlons  of  the  seni.ons  of  Dr.  Jo«»-ph  Parker 
Tf   the   Cit>    Temple.     Ultimately    Dr    Parkers   paper 
-  The    C'hrlstlan    Chronicle  "    was    absorbed    by       The 
Christian  Commonwealth."       From   1901  the  paper  was 

"^^SkJiTYlN^  dS'c^rTS'e.-  FATHERS  AND  CON- 
FRATERNITY OF  THE.  A  Society  of  priests  and  lay- 
men formed  about  m'.0,  under  the  leadership  of  one 
m1^  Ssanl  of  Milan,  with  the  object  of  teaching 
^tld^n  Uie  Catechism  on  Sundays  and  ^»°^y^;;>l^^«^ 
Chtirch  holidays.  Pope  Pius  V.  in  1571  ordered  a  more 
ge^ral  adopTion  of  this  kind  of  Society;  and  theFathers 
IndT  Confraternity  of  tlie  Christian  Doctrine  recj^ved  a 
fine  church  from  Pope  Clement  VIII.  in  \m.  The  Con- 
fraternity was  raised  by  Pope  Paul  V  to  the  rank  of  an 
«iv>hronfratemitv.      See  the  Cath.  Diet.  _^_,_, 

CimiSTlAN  EVIDENCE  SOCIETY.       The^^^JfJ*" 
Evidence  Society  was  Instituted  AD.  1870.       Its  objects 
arel    to   S^lare  and   defend    Chri^ianity  as  a    Divine 
Revelation:   to  «>ntK>vert   the  ^irors   of  athelMs    pan- 
theists,  secularists,  and  other  opponents  of  ^hristian Ity 
to  counteract  the  energetic  P^oPagand^i  of  ]n«^'e     y. 
esDeciallv  among  the  uneducated:  to  meet  the  difflcultie* 
Tnd  strengthen  the  faith  of  the  doubting  and  perplexed; 
ISd  toTiXrt  the  young  in  the  evid.nc.^s  of  Christianity 
It  seeks  to  attain  these  objects  by  means  of  sermons  and 
lect^.  popular  controversial  addresses  and  <li«^>««ioas 
r^ns  and  in  the  open  air,  classes  «nd  e^a["'"?^'<>"% 
iStenriews  and  correspondence,  and  the  distribution   of 

^"christian  ISRAELITES.  The  followers  of  John 
Wpoe  (1782-18(«).  Wroe  came  under  the  influeno«>  of 
George  Turner  (d.  1821).  of  I^«.  w^o  was  a  leader  of 
the  followers  of  Joanna  Southcott  (see  SOT  THCOT-l - 
TANS?  and  when  Turner  died,  he  claimed  to  succeed 
htm  W^  went  to  Australia.  New  7>e«land,  and 
America  and  gained  many  adherents.  He  professed  to 
be  a  prophet,  and  announced  that  the  Second  Adven  was 
ck>«e  a?  hai^.  When  it  took  place.  Israel  would  be 
^r^.  as  God  had  promised.  "  To  th««  end  t  was 
necessary  that  there  should  be  a  great  In-gathering  of 


Israel,  that  is  of  t3ie  kwt  tribes,  which  was  to  take  place 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Ohrijeptian  Israelites,  divinely 
inspired  for  the  work  "  (J.  H.  Blunt).  See  the  D.N.B.; 
and  J.  H.  Blunt. 

CHRISTIAN  QUAKERS.  A  name  assumed  by  the 
followere  of  George  Keith  (16397-1716).    See  KEITHIANS. 

CHRISTIANS  OF  ST.  JOHN.      Another  name  for  the 

CHRISTIAN  SABBATH-KEEPERS'  UNION.  The 
objects  of  this  Union  are  five.  1.  To  form  a  special  bond 
of  union  between  "Immersed"  Christians,  irrespective 
of  denomination,  who  observe  the  Seventh  day  of  the 
week.  2.  To  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  Sabbath  of 
the  LoKl.  3.  To  help  its  members  to  obtain  employment, 
also  to  look  after  their  general  welfare.  4.  To  cultivate 
a  more  intimate  eociahlUty  and  genuine  sj'mpathy 
between  Sabbath- keepers.  5.  To  inculcate  a  spirit  of 
mutual  encouragement,  support,  and  friendship  among 
its  mejnbers. 

CHRISTIAN    SCIENCE.      The   principles    known   as 
"Christian  Sclen<^  "  were  formulated  and  developed  by 
Mary  Baker  G.  Eddy.      She  was  led  to  the  discovery  of 
her  system  in  18t56,  but  her  first  pamphlet  on  Christian 
Science  did  not  api>ear  in  print  until  187(5,  though  it  had 
been  copyrighted  in  1870.       She  eays  she  "  had  learned 
that  this  Science  most  be  demonstrated  by  healing,  before 
a  work  on  the  subject  could  be  profitably  studied."    The 
text-book  of  Christian  Science  is  called  "  Science  and 
Health,"  and  the  first  edition  was  published  in  1875.    The 
founder  of  Christian  Science  started  the  first  school  of 
Christian   Science  Mind-healing  in   Massachusetts  about 
the  year  1867  with  only  one  student.     In  1881  she  opened 
the  Massachusetts  Metaphysical  Cx)llege  in  Boston,  under 
the  seal  of  the  Commonwealth.     She  also  acted  as  Pastor 
of  the  first  established  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist;  as 
President  of  the  first  Christian  Scientist  Association;  and 
as  sole  editor  and  publisher  of  "  The  Christian  Sciejioe 
Journal."      During    seven    years    over    four    thousand 
persons  studied  under  her  in  her  College.       On  October 
1889  she  ckMed  her  College  in  order  to  devote  all  her 
energies  for  a  time  to  the  revision  of  the  book  "  Science 
and  Health."      The  new  edition  was  published  in  1891, 
and  the  College  was  re-opened  in  1899.      A  great  number 
of  people  state  that  by  reading  Mary  Baker  G.  Eddy's 
book  they  have  not  only  been  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
Christian    Science,    but    have   also  been    reformed    and 
healed  of  various  diseases.      It  is  stated  (in  the  form  of 
testimonies)  that  these  diseases  have   Included    cancer, 
fibroid  tumor,  epilepsy,   cataract,   heart  disease,  gastric 
catarrh,  sciatic  rheumatism,  Bright'e  disease,  deafness, 
consumption,     insanity,    etc.       Such    cures    have    been 
effected,  it  is  claimed,  not  by  ordinary  mental  science, 
but  by  Divine  Science.      "  If  God,  the  All-In-AU,  be  the 
creator  of  the  spiritual  universe,    Including  man,  then 
everything  entitled  to  a  classification  as  truth,  or  science, 
must  be  comprised  in  a  knowledge  or  understanding  of 
God,  for  there  can  be  notlilng  beyond  illimitable  divinity." 
The  author  of  *'  Science  and    HeaKh  "    uses  the  terms 
Divine     Science.     Spiritual     Science.     Christ     Science, 
Christian   Science,   or   Science   alone,    laterdiangeably. 
"  These  synonymous  terms  stand  for  everything  relating 
to  God,  the  infinite,  supreme,  eternal  Mind.      It  may  be 
said,   however,  that  the  term  Christian  Science  reveals 
God,  not  as  the  author  of  »ln,  sickness,  and  death,  but  as 
Divine  Principle,  Supreme  Being,  Mind,  exempt  from  all 
evil.      It  teaches  that  matter  Is  the  flalslty,  not  the  fact, 
of  exlatenoe;  that  nerves,  brain,  stomach,  lungs,  and  so 
forth,  have — as  matter — no  intelligence,  life,  nor  sensa- 
tion."      Disease  and  evil  are  the  off-«?)ring  of  mortal 
mind.       "Science  [Christian  Science]   not  only  reveals 
the  origin  of  all  disease  as  mental,  bat  it  also  declares 


that  all  disease  is  cured  by  divine  Mind.      There  can  be 
no  healing  except  by  this  Mind,  however  much  we  trust 
a  drug  or  any  other  means  towards  whidi  human  faith 
or  endeavour  Is  directed.      It  is  mortal  mind,  not  matter, 
which  brings  to  the  sick  whatever  good  they  may  seem 
to  receive  from  drugs.       But  the  sick  are  never  really 
healed  except  by  means  of  the  divine  power.      Only  the 
action  of  Truth,    Life,  and  Love  can  give  harmony." 
There  is  one  basis  for  all  sickness.     "  Human  mind  pro- 
duces what  is  termed  organic  disease  as  certaiinly  as  it 
produces  hysteria,  and  it  must  relinquish  all  Its  errors, 
sicknesses,  and  sins.      I  have  demonstrated  this  beyond 
all  cavil.      The  evidence  of  divine  Mind's  healing  power 
and  absolute  control  is  to  me  as  certain  as  the  evidence  of 
my  own  existence."      There  is  really  no  pain  in  matter 
"  Be  firm  in  your  understanding  that  the  divine  Mind 
governs,  and  that   in  Science   [Christian   Science]    man 
reflects  God's  government.       ELave  no  fear  that  matter 
e&n  ache,  iswell,  and  be  inflamed  as  the  result  of  a  law 
of  any  kind,  when  it  is  self-evident  that  matter  can  have 
no  pain  nor  inflammation.       Your  body  would  suffer  no 
more  from  tension  or  wounds  than  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
which  you  gash  or  the  electric  wire  which  you  stretch, 
were  it  not  for  mortal  mind."     As  regards  surgery,  Mrs. 
Eddy  writes  as  follows :  "  Until  the  advancing  age  admits 
the   efficacy   and   supremacy  of   Mind,    it   is  better  for 
Christian  Scientists  to  leave  surgery  and  the  adjustment 
of   broken  bones  and  dislocations  to  the  fingers  of  a 
surgeon,  while  the  mental  healer  confines  himself  chiefly 
to  mental   reconstruction  and  to  the  prevention  of  in- 
flammation.     Christian  Science  is  always  the  most  e*il- 
ful   surgeon,  but  surgery  is  the  branch  of  its  healing 
which  will  be  last  acknowledged.      However,  It  is  but 
just  to  say  that  the  author  has  already  in  her  possession 
well -authenticated    records  of  the  cure,  by  herself  and 
her  students   through  mental  surgery  alone,  of  broken 
bones,  dislocated   joints  and   spinal   vertebrae."        The 
Christian  Science  form  of  Service  is  simple  but  impres- 
sive.     There  is  no  sermon  or  address.       Passages  from 
the  Bible  with  corresponding  sections  in  "  Science  and 
Health  "  are  read,  and  are  allowed  to  speak  for  them- 
selves.     See  Mary  Baker  G.  Eddy,  Science  and  Health, 
With  Key  to  tf^e  SoHptures,  1907. 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENTISTS.  The  name  given  to  those 
who  accept  the  teaching  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy  (see  article 
above).  Mrs.  Eddy  was  the  daughter  of  Mark  and  Mary 
Baker,  and  was  bom  at  Bow,  New  Hampshire,  on  July 
the  16th,  1821.  In  1843  she  married  George  Washington 
Glover,  who  had  been  associated  with  her  brother, 
Samuel  Baker,  In  Boston  as  a  contractor  and  builder,  and 
at  this  time  had  a  good  business  in  Charles^^on,  South 
Carolina.  He  was  a  Mason,  a  member  of  Saint  Andrew's 
IxKlge,  No.  10,  and  of  Union  Chapter,  No.  3.  of  Royal 
Arch  Masons.  His  married  Ufte  was  short,  for  within  a 
year  he  became  ill  and  died.  Mrs.  Glover  returned  to 
her  parents.  A  son  was  bom  to  her,  whom  she  named 
after  his  father,  but  she  vms  too  ill  to  nurse  him.  On 
her  recovery  she  was  employed  in  writing  political 
articles  for  the  New  Hampshire  "  Patriot,"  and  in 
teaching  occasionally  at  the  New  Hampsihlre  Conference 
Seminary.  After  the  death  of  her  mother  she  became 
an  invalid.  She  lived  with  her  sister  Abigail,  and  often 
for  long  periods  was  confined  to  her  bed.  In  1863  she 
contracted  a  second  marriage  with  Daniel  Pattereon,  a 
dentist.  She  had  been  separated  from  her  child,  and 
believed  that  in  thus  marrying  again,  she  would  be  able 
to  get  him  back.  After  a  time  they  went  to  live  at  North 
Groton,  New  Hamp^ire.  We  are  told  that  "  she  was 
bedridden  most  of  the  time  they  lived  here."  Hie  next 
move  was  to  a  cottage  in  Rumney  village.  Here,  in 
spite  of  a  most  cueful  observance  of  the  laws  of  hygiene, 
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and  of  homeopathic  treatment  from  her  ^a«ba°f  •  ^,!f^ 
Sttewon^a^flSiutl  weaknew  was  not  overcome  and  the 
SSSE?^ra^^ntinned  to  occur  with  H^rreas^ng 
SSSa  '•  Si^  •♦  wa«  waiting  to  a  shadow  under  t^ 
L^Sxeful  nuralng.  and  her  life  ^aa  being  «m«ui^ 
in  in«»ff«?tual  efforts  to  appease  the  ravishment  of  pam. 
?t^«me  Smerfie  i4d  the  Bible  ^J'J^.L^t'^ 
Wo«aDher  aaye,  "  she  more  than  ever  pondered  the  cures 
Si^  iriy  (imrch."  In  1862  she  wrote  tx)  PWneas  P. 
Qu^by  of  SXd.  Maine,  who  had  a  m)Utatio°  as  ? 
hiler  She  said  she  wished  to  come  to  him  for  study 
and  healing.  Her  sister  described  Quimby  as  a  <^r- 
SSn  knd  tried  to  dissuade  her  from  goii^^  .  ^ut  Mr|. 
Pattereon  was  determined  to  know  whether  he  had  d  s- 
oovSed  a  truth  which  she  had  long  been  seeking.  J 
w^y  do  not  want  me^nerism  or  spiritualism  but  I 
^Show  believe  that  I  must  see  what  this  man^^^^o^ 

^tS^    I  am'lmpeued  with  ^l^rT:t^1sT^eiZ 
God  that  wlU  not  let  me  rest.     ^^IsaiJ^^^e  Is  a  science 
bevond  all  sciences  we  have  ever  studied.      I^Js  Christ  s 
S^^^      'Se^  is  a  fundamental  doctrine,  a  God's  truth 
^t^iu  restore  me  to  health,  and  if  me,  then  countless 
{SuaSds     ^  this  man  Quimby  discovered  the  great 
SSST^ls  he  a  blunderer,  perhaps  a  diarlatan  as  you 
^jT    I  must  know."      In  October,  1862    «he  arrived  at 
Srinternatlonal  Hotel.  Portland,  where  Dr.  Quimby  had 
SI  ^^    Dr.  Quimby  succeeded  in  giving  her  relief. 
HerC^pher  write«  thus :  -  GraduaUy  he  wrought  the 
8^11  of  hypnotism,  and  under  that  suggestion  she  let  go 
^  bSdeTof  pain  just  as  she  would  have  done  tmd  mor- 
phliS^  administered.      The  relief  was  no  doubt  tr^ 
SouT     Her  gratitude  certainly  was  unfunded.    She 
was  set  free  from  the  excruciating  pam  of  years.        But 
J^lSfeiS^tion  of  Qulmby^s  ^^^^^^ ^^,^"1^' 'Z"^, 
his  own       She  imputed  to  him  "  a  ^^no^l^dgf  ^f  G<xls 
taw"  an    -understanding   of   the   truth   which   Christ 
brought  into  the  world  and  which  had  been  lost  for  ages_ 
ISS^telleved  that  he  had  a  philosophy  whl<:^J^"l^^^^ 
.^uced  to  philosophic  arguments    aiwi  ^^^^^i^X^^n 
him  to  put  this  Into  shape  In  writing.      Mrs.  /a"er9on 
w^s  %Snly  for  a  long  time  under  the   "fu^jce  ^f 
Quimby.       On   the    strength   of   this    fact    extravagant 
ctalms  have   been  made  for   him.        Th^.y  ^'^  ^.    5^^i 
Oulmby  cured  Mary  Baker  of  her  im-alidism,   that  he 
gaTher^Vgerm  Ideas  of  her  philosophy,  that  he  pre- 
ISted    her    ISi    manuscripts    which    «he    afterwards 
cbdmed  as  her  own.  that  he  focu^ssed  her  mind,  that  he 
vrns  the  impetus  of  all  her  gubsequent  moment imi.         In 
the  lleht    however,  of  her  earlier  history,  and  of  the 
geLral  character   of   the   book    which    she   afterwards 
published,    as  compared  with    the    P^J-^^^^Jf'«^^^,^^^^ 
Quimby  and  with  what  is  known  of  his  eCfort.s  of  eom- 
i^ition,  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  ^^ .reality  -she  heaM 
Snd  saw  only  what  was  in  her  own  mind  and  experience 
and  continued  to  identify  pubUcly  and  privately  her  ^alth 
with  Qulmby's  in  the  face  of  aU  ^^^^1-°^"       Tn  ^ 
trary  and  his  own  occasional  expostulation.         in  i>m 
Mrs     Patterson    went   to  live   In    Lynn.    Massachusetts. 
On^February    the   3rd,    1866,    she    met    with    an    acci- 
^t,  which  Was  referred  to  in  the  Lynn  "  Reiser     as 
foSows :    "  Mrs.    Mary    Patterson,   of  Swampsoott.    fell 
unOT^he   ice    near  the  corner  of    Market  an<l  Oxford 
streets  on  Thursday  evening  and  was  severely  injured^ 
<«i«»  was  taken  up  in  an  insensible  condition  and  carrlea 
into  the  residence  of  S.  M.  Bubier.  Esq     near  by.  where 
Se^was  kindly  caml  for  during  the  nij^t.     Dr.  Cushing 
who  was  called,  found  her  Injuries  to  V^J^^^T^^  ^°^„^^ 
a  severe  nature,  inducing  spasms  and  Internal  »u5;^rlng^ 
She  was  removed  to  her  home  in  Swampsoott  ^^''terday 
afternoon,  though  In  a  very  critical  condition  The 

next    morning    she  was    stlU   semi-conscious,    but    was 
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rpmoved   to  her  auboitan   residence.       "On  the   third 
Sr^K^w^  Sunday,  she  sent  those  who  wegMn  her 
room  away   and  taking  her  Bible,  opened  it.      Her  eyes 
^%7theCcount  of  t^e  heaUng  of  the  i^lsl.^  ^n 
by  JeVos."       Thereupon,  we  a^^^to^d,  ^  had  a   mar- 
velloue  spiritual  experience,  which  ^^^J^,.,  ^^ 
Patterson  arose  from  her  bed,  dre^  a^  ^^^  I^to 
the  parlor  where  a  clergjman  and  a  few  friends  naa 
^thSed,  thinking  It  might  be  for  the  last  words  on  «rth 
with  the  sufferer  who.  they  believed,  ^as  dying       They 
arose  In  consternation  at  her  appearance,  al"^«f,^^'^y*i^ 
they  beheld  an  apparition.      She  quietly  reassured  them 
and  exptaJned  tbe^nner  of  her  ivoovery.  ctilling  upon 
them    to   witn^    it."       Soon   after^ie    her   husband 
deserted  her       In  1873  she  was  divorced  from  him.      in 
IS^she  married  Asa  Gilbert  Eddy,  an  agent  for  a  sewing- 
machine  business,  who  had  come  to  her  for  bealing^     He 
died   in  1882        In  1883   Mrs.   Eddy   published  the  first 
number  of  the   "  Journal   of    Christian   S<'ience  "    now 
^iTed  the  "Christian  Science  Journal."       By  the  year 
1888  thirty  Christian  Science  academies  were  in  ^'^istf  P^ 
In  1889  Mre.  Eddy  withdrew  from  the  worid.  and  ret  red 
to  CoS^mi      In  1894  was  completed  at  lioston  the  original 
Mo^S^^uroh  of  Christ,  scientist^      In  ms  Mre.  Eddy 
removed  to  Chestnut  Hill  in  the  suburbs  of  Boston.      Mie 
S^^n  1910        Cp.  CHRISTIAN  ^CIENCE.       See  Sibyl 
Wilbur,  The  Life  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy.  190'^,^__  .  _  .^^ 
CHRISTIAN       SOCIALISM.  See       SOCIALISM, 

^  CHRISTLAN  SOCIAL  UNION,  THE.  A  Society  com- 
Do^  of  Members  of  the  Church  of  England  and  founded 
S?^xfonl  as  a  result  of  the  teaching  of  Carles  Kingsiey 
(1819-1875),  Frederick  Denison  Maurice  (18(»-1H7-),  ana 
others.  The  Guild  of  S.  Matthew  (q.v.)  had  alrcmdy 
been  established  in  1876  with  rather  similar  aims.  The 
Sweets  with  which  the  Christian  Social  |^"i?"^^as 
started,  put  m  simple  form,  were  three.  1.  To  cla  m 
tor  the  Christian  law  the  ultimate  authority  to  rule  socla 
nractice  2.  To  study  in  common  how  to  apply  the  moral 
truths  and  principles  of  Christianity  to  the  social  and 
e^^mic  difficultly  of  the  present  time^  3.  To  preseiit 
Christ  in  practical  life  as  the  Living  Master  and  King, 
the  enemy  of  wrong  and  selfishness,  the  power  of 
righteousness  and  love.  The  Union  has  now  a  numN-r 
of  Settlement  Houses  called  "Maurice  Hostels  The 

objects  set  before  residents  are  :  to  share  in  the  work 
of  charitable  agencies  in  the  dLstrict.  to  take  part  in  kx-al 
government,  to  work  clubs  at  the  Settlement  Houses,  to 
aid  in  parochial  work,  and  to  study  social  problems  in 
the  district.  See  C.  W.  Stubbs.  Charles  htngsley  and  the 
Christian  Social  Movement,  1899. 

CHRISTLICH-SOCIALE  PARTEI.  A  political  party 
in  Germany  founded  in  Beriln  in  1878  by  the  Court 
Preacher.  Adolf  Stoecker  (1835-1909).  It  seeks  to  mprove 
the  condition  of  the  working  classas  by  working  along  the 
lines  of  a  monarchical  Christian  Socialimn.  But  the  pood 
weed  of  Christian  Socialism  is  mingUnl  wltli  the  poison 

of  antisemitlsm.  „u,^k  *y^^ 

CHRISTMAS  DAY.  The  ppecise  date  on  ^b'^b  the 
founder  of  the  Christian  religion  was  t)om  is  doubtful. 
The  festival  known  as  Christmas  was  a  r>agan  festival 
adopted  by  the  Christians  and  adapted  to  Christian  use. 
aV  Amo  Newmann  says.  It  is  not  the  day  that  matters, 
but  the  idea  associated  with  It:  and  the  birth  of  Jesus 
remains  the  mo.<rt  important  event  in  the  whole  of  history. 
"The  celebration  of  the  birthday  of  Jesus  is  not  met 
with  at  all  until  after  the  beginning  of  the  third  century. 

Down  to  that  time  it  was  the  day  of  H '« /'**^,V/^ Vv.n 
observed,  as  being  the  birthday  of  tlie  higher  life.  Even 
then  the  celebration  is  first  found  among  heretical  sects, 
and  Its  adoption  by  the  Church  does  not  come  until  a 


later  date,  when  Its  power  had  grown.      The  day  was 
originally  fixed  as  the  6th  (at  first  also  by  accommoda- 
tion the  10th)  of  January,  now  the  ffeast  of  the  Epiphany. 
Day  of  birth   and  day   of  baptism   were  regarded   as 
Identical,    because    In   the   baptism   the   *  Son   of   God ' 
seemed    to    be    bom.       We   find    this   usage    prevailing 
down   to  the   end   of  the   fourth  century,   particularly 
in    the    Eastern    Church.       Soon,    however,    religious 
policy,  having  the  heathen  in  view,  dictated  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Birth  from  the  Baptism.     The  25th  of  Decem- 
ber Is  first  found  as  a  real  feast-day  In  Rome  in  SM  A.D. 
at  the  earliest.    .    .    Under  Birfiop  LIberius  she  [Rome] 
took  the  date  as  a   substitute  for  the  heathen  solstice 
festival,  calculating  It  from  the  spring  equinox  of  the 
old  calendar  (25th  of  March),  regarded  as  the  date  of  the 
Annunciation.     In  place  of  the  birthday  of  the  Invincible 
Sun-god    (Helloe=Sol  =  Mlthra),   she   put  that  of  .Tesus 
Christ,  the  sun  in  men's  hearts  (cp.  Malachl  111.  20).    An 
official  command  was  then  sent  to  all  places  tx)  obsene 
the  new  festival.       So,  gradually,  by  the  year  450  A.D. 
the  25th  of  December  came  to  be  observed  throughout 
the  C^hurch  except  in  Armenia  "  (Amo  Neumann).      See 
J   M    Wheeler,  Footsteps  of  the  Past,  1895;  Oscar  Holtz- 
mann.   The  Life  of  Jesus,  1904;   Amo  Neumann,  Jesus, 
1906:  J.  G.  Frazer.  G.B.,  Pt.  iv..  2nd  ed.  1907. 

CHRISTO  SACRUM.  A  society  or  association  founded 
by  Onder  de  Wljngaart  C^nzius.  burgomaster  of  Delft  in 
Holland  (1797-1801  A.D).  The  idea  was  to  unite  in  one 
body  all  Christians,  whatever  their  denomination,  who 
believed  In  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  and  In  the  redeem- 
ing power  of  his  Passion.  For  a  time  the  association 
met  \^ith  some  success,  but  In  1838  it  had  to  be  dissolved. 
See  Schaff-Herzog. 

CHRIST  SCIENCE.     Another  designation  of  Christian 

Science  (q.v.).  ^  ^     .       ^,  t> 

CHRIST  SCIENTIST.  Another  designation  of 
Christian  Scientist  (q.v.).  A  place  of  worship  is  called 
"  Church  of  Christ  Scientist." 

CHRONICLES.  BOOKS  OF.       In  Hebrew  the  Books 
of  the  Chronicles  are  called  Dibhr^  hay-yamim,  "  affairs 
of  the  days  "  or  events  of  the  times.      In  the  Septuagint 
the   title   Is  Paraleipomena,    "  things  omitted  "    (in   the 
older  historical  books).     The  English  title  was  suggested 
by  the  name  (Chronicon)  which  Jerome  gave  to  the  books. 
It  would  seem  that  originally  the  books  of  Chronicles, 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were  one  work.      They  all  have  the 
.««me  peculiarities  of  language  and  thought.      The  narra- 
tive which  closes  abruptly  in  CTironicles  Is  resumed  and 
continued   in  the  Book  of  Ezra    (see  CANON  OF  THE 
OLD  TESTAMENT).      The  Chronicler  rewrites  the  his- 
torv  contained  In  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
from  (Jenesis  to  II.   Kings  from  a  new  standpoint,  and 
takes  hardlv  anv  account  of  the  history  of  the  Northern 
Kingdom.    "  In  'l.  Chronicles   i.-ix.  he  gives  the  history 
from  Adam  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Saul  in  the  form 
of  geneak>gie8  and  statistics.       In  I.  Chronicles  x.  to  II. 
Chronicles  xxxvl.  the  history  runs  parallel  to  that  which 
is  given  in  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  from  I.  Sam. 
XXX 1.  to  IT.  Kings  xxv.  21.       From  the  point  at  which 
David    ascends   the    throne   the    history    becomes    more 
elaborate.      The    treatment    of   the    Northern    Kingdom 
suggests  that  it  "  had  long  ceased  to  possess  any  living 
Interest."      There  are  other  Indications,   in  addition  to 
the  Aramaic  cotouring  of  the  books,  that  the  Chronicles 
were  separated  from  the  fall  of  the  Nortiiem  Kingdom 
by  a  long  interval.       In  II.  Chron.   xxxvl.  23  Cyrus  Is 
given  the  title  King  of  Persia.      But  the  titles  given  to 
the  Persian  kings  at  the  time  were  as  a  matter  of  fact 
"  the  King."  the  "  Great  King."  the  "  King  of  Kings." 
the    "King  of   the   I^ands."      This  suggests   that    the 
Chronicler  wrote  much  later  than  the  period  of  the  Per- 


sian Empire.      Again,  In  I.  Chron.  xxix.  7,  in  reference 
to  the  time  of  David,  a  sum  of  money  is  reckoned  In 
darics.  whereas  this  Persian  coin  was  not  introduced  until 
the  time  of  Darius  I.  (521-486  B.C.).     Lastly,  In  I.  Chron. 
ill.   19-24,  six   generations  seem  to  be  assigned  to  the 
descendants  of  Zembbabel  (c.  520  B.C.)  in  the  Hebrew 
text  and  eleven  In  the  Septuagint.      This  would  give  us 
either  400  or  300  B.C.      A  number  of  scholars  favour  the 
latter   date    for   the    compilation   of    (Thronicles.      The 
Chronicler  seems  to  have  made  use  of  the  earlier  his- 
torical books.       On  his  own  admission  he  also  used  a 
number  of  works  not  included  In  the  Canon  of  the  Old 
Testament.      Such  works  were  :  the  "  Words  of  Nathan, 
the  prophet  "    (I.  Chron.    xxix.  29),   the  "  Prophecy  of 
Aliijah.  the  ShUonite  "  (II.  Chron.  Ix.  29).  the  "  Visions 
of  Iddo,  the  seer  "  (II.  Chron.  Ix.  29),  the  "  Words  of 
Iddo,  the  seer"   (II.   Chron.  xil.  15),  the  "  Midrash  of 
the  prophet  Iddo  "  (II.  Chron.  xlil.  22),  the  "  Words  of 
Shemaiah,  the  prophet  "  (II.  Chron.  xil.  15),  the  "  Words 
of  Jehu,  the  son  of  Hanani  "   (II.  CJhron.   xx.  34),   the 
"  Rest  of  the  acts  of  Uzziah,  first  and  last  "  (written  by 
Isaiah  the  prophet,  the  son  of  Amoz;  II.  Chron.  xxvi.  22), 
the  "  Vision  of  Isaiah,  the  prophet,  the  son  of  Amoz  " 
(II.  Chron.  xxxil.  32),  the  "  Words  of  Hozal "  (II.  Chron. 
xxxili.  19),  the  "  Words  of  Samuel,  the  seer  "  (I.  CJhron. 
xxix.  29),  the  "  Words  of  Gad,  the  seer  "  (I.  Chron.  xxix. 
29),  the  "  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel "  (II. 
Chron.  xvl.  11  etc.),  the  "  Acts  (or  affairs)  of  the  Kings 
of  Israel  "  (II.  Chron.  xxxili.  18),  the  "  Midrash  of  the 
Book  of  Kings  "  (II.  C3iron.  xxlv.  27).     All  this  material 
has  been  treated  In  such  a  way  as  to  enforce  and  illus- 
trate a  special  point  of  view.      "  The  Chronicler's  survey 
is  rather  In  the  nature  of  a  church  history  of  Israel  from 
the  point  of  view  of  post-Exilic  Jewish  orthodoxy,  than 
a  mere  narrative  of  events  "  (G.  H.  Box).      He  is  parti- 
cularly interested  In  the  worship  and  music  of  the  Temple. 
When  material  found  In  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings 
is  not  calculated  to  further  his  purpose,  he  rejects  It. 
Again,  "there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  chronicler 
modifies    the    material  in   Samuel  and   Kings   in    some 
degree,  sometimes  condensing  a  narrative  greatly,  some- 
times expanding;  at  other  times  changing  the  slgnifioanoe 
of  an  event,  or  magnifying  the  size  of  an  army,  or  dis- 
regarding historical  fact  "  (W.  R.  Harper).     The  matter 
which  is  added  to  supplement  that  of  tiie  other  canonical 
books  is  for  the  most  part  of  the  nature  of  moralising 
romance;  but  occasionally  it    seems   to  be   based  upon 
historical  facts.     For  insrtance.  In  II.  Kings  there  is  only 
a  brief  account  of  the  very  prosperous  reign  of  Uzziah. 
II.  Chronicles  xxvl.  6-15  supplements  this  by  giving  in- 
formation about  this  prosperity,  and  Curtis  and  Madsen 
contend  that  this  Information  is  in  substance  hIetoricaL 
See  Encycl.  Bibl.;  W.  R.  Harper,  The  Priestly  Element 
in  the  Old  Testament,  1905;  C.  Comill,  Intr.;  G.  H.  Box; 
O.    C.    Whltehouse:    B.    L.   Curtis  and   A.    A.    Madsen, 
Chronicles  in  the  I.C.C.,  1910. 

CHRONICLES  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  MEDIA  AND 
PERSIA.  A  document  referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament 
(Esther  x.  2)  as  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Book  of  Esther. 
The  reference  Is  as  follows :  "  And  all  the  acts  of  his 
power  and  of  his  might,  and  the  full  account  of  the 
greatness  of  Mordecal,  wherennto  the  king  advanced  him, 
are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the  CJhronlcles  of  the 
kings  of  Media  and  Persia?" 

CHRYSANTHEMUM,  THE  SIXTEEN-PETAL.  The 
slxteen-petal  CHirysan  them  urn  of  Japan  is  said  to  be  a 
Buddhist  emblem.  But  it  has  been  found  also  on  a 
tomb  in  Egypt  by  Dr.  N.  G.  Munro,  of  Yokohama.  "  It 
Is  also  given  in  the  newly-discovered  book  of  Jao  as  a 
'  seal,'  with  its  appropriate  tliough  meaningless  mantra  : 
it  comes  to  Japan  vid  China  and  appears  at  Kyoto  as  the 
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rrLt  "  rA    Lk>yd).      See  Arthur  Lloyd.  ^j^,^ 

^nb-a  ^f  TtiirmA  "  The  adherents  of  thia  party  uy  w 
Sfr^  i  rt^^  observance  of  the  monastic  rules,  as, 
S?^  f^n5    Sft  luxurious  gowns  should  be  worn 

^^'^hTm^^lirsonally,  and  that  he  ^^ild  take  ^ 
Jart   in   dances  or  i»opular   festivals.        bee   H.    HacK 

"TmiLLIN  The  title  of  one  V  tue  Jewish  treatises 
or  S^(5£S  which  reproduce  '  ..  M^l  tradition  or  un- 
^.^S^^^w  A«  develoiJed  by  the  second  century  A.D.  and 
S2  mSu1Sirn1^7S?^na^^(.-).  a  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^^?^^T£ir2oo\.rVerty?h^-^^^ 

fi  Sliah   are  divided   into    six    groups    or    o^^^ 
(^darim)        ChulUn  is  the  thixd  tractate  of  the  flftH 
imuD   which  is  ealled  Koddshim  ("  Holy  Things '').        , 
^'Sl^UKCH      The  Gxe^k  and  I^tin  njune  tor  '|^ur<^ 
19    ecclesia,    which    meant    originaUy       a    ]^f ^^^i^J^ 
«wp.mblv  of  Citizens"    (cp.  Acts  xix.  32,  39,  41).       ine 
SS^^i^  word-^church  "  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
fcurS  (oifcX  the  "  Lord's  House."      *'  It  is  u«ed  to 
deS^te  alike  arterial  febric  used  for  worship,  a 
mrtSter  bX  of  Ohristian«,  the  whole  body  of  baptized 
SJTfSSg    Christians,    and    the    imi<^    circ  e    of    true 
K^,  whether  now  living  or  departed  ^^  the  fcdth^^f 
rhrist "     (Prot.    Diet.).      The    earUest    well-preeervea 
SSSlan  churehes  in  Syria  date  from  tJie  fourth  century. 

^HUR^CH  LnD  medical  union      a  Chu^  of  Eng- 
i^T^A  TTnirtn  AT  Socictv  fouudcd  lu   1908.       ihe  rounoa 
jTon  s^^VL^^Si  BUg^^n^^TiSSr'u  S  rfS 
^M^^N^°E£^C^uSSH^MO?E^NTr¥S4  ^jli^ofTe 
lS  was  to  promote  co^peraUon  between  the  medical 

p^f^^n  and  the  Church  in  the  i^"^n*'nf%''&iet^ 
Committee  before  the  formal  constitution  of  the  Society, 
Snide^^n  "  U>  coUect  as  much  evidence  as  po^ible 
in  regard  to  the  various  healing  movements  both  within 
and   without   the  orthodox  Christian  Ch«rche«    and  to 
^eavour  to  discover  what  was  good  in  them  and  what 
™not  "     The  principles  of  the  Union  as  formally  con- 
stituted were  embodied  in  certain  ^™f™P^«  \^4\^  ^^: 
Kttfh  Rpnort  of  1908.      They  are  these :   (1)      i'he  uom 
mittee    b2uev€«  Xt    Chri^    stUl    fulfils    in    Christian 
^^en^  Hi?  power  to  give  life,  and  to  give  it  iw>re 
ItoSIS?^^;  and  that  the  faith,  ^Mc^.J^^f^.H  «  P-^. 
aence,    ismpable  of  creating  a   heightened  vi^lity  of 
!^SS   whlch^trengthens  and  sustains  the  health  of  the 
bSdy  '  ™e0ommlttee  believes  that  sickness  and  disease 
Se^in  one  aspect  a  breach  in  the  harmony  of  the  Dlvi^ 
SW^t^ly  analogous  to,  t>ut  som^im^^t  least 
aSed  by,  want  of  moral  harmony  with  the  divine  WiU 
Sd^t  this  restoration  of  harmony  In  mind  and  will 
often  brings  with  it  the  restoration  of  the  harmony  of  the 
Sdv"       (?)    "The   Committee    believes   that    medical 
^Ince  is  the  handmaid  of  God  and  His  Church,  aal 
^ild    L    taS^   recognised    as    the    ordinary    means 
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appointed  by  Almi«bty  God  for  the  care  and  *»«jJ^.<>J 
thehnmin  body  TIMJ  CominJttee  belleyes  that  dl*- 
oo^eriSln  iSelefion  of  inedlcine  and  •WW^oome  to 
SrSi^«hHi^Tho  is  the  Light  and  the  Life,  the 
SrTlneWoSd."  The  work  of  the  Union  -^^  ^  have 
met  wdtH  some  success.  See  Pjy^'^^^f^^?^.:^ 
AccottiU  of  the  Work  of  the  Church  and  Medical  Union, 

^CHURCH    ARMY.    THE.       The    Church    Anny    w^ 
founded  in  1882  by  W.  Carlile   Hector  <>«  S   JJ^^^^'f  i"' 
and  now  Prebendary  also  of  S.  Paul's  Cathedral.      It  is 
a  Church  of  England  Institution  modeUed  in  some  re- 
BD^^  the  S^tion  Army  (Q.v.).       As  the  designa- 
STl^y   ImpUes,  it  enlists  officers  ^^^^jdiers^nd 
does  not  isdain  the  use  of  brass  bands,     ^t  has  a  Tm^- 
ing  Home  in  which  working  men  and  women  are  tnUned 
as  •'  Chureh  of  England  Evangelists  "  for  mission  work 
a^ngst  their  own  people.       The  wom^act  as  M  ss^on 
NursS-    the  men   as  Reformatory   Missioners,    Mission 
Van  Captains,  Colporteurs,  etc.       Before  they  are  com- 
ml«ioned  they    must  now  pass  an  examination.        un 
dJSg^Ue  Ln  a«  admitted  by  the  Blrtjop  of  Igm  ou 
as  Lav  Evangelists  in  the  Church.      In  1888  Mr.  Uariiie 
started  Labour  Homes  in  London  and  elsewhere  to  give 
a  "  fresh  start  in  life  to  the  outcast  and  destitute.        In 
connection  with  the  Church   Army  there  are  a^  such 
philanthropic     agencies    as    cueap    Kxl^ii^-^ouses,     an 
^ployment  bur4u,  a  cheap  food  depot,  an  old  clothes 
department,  and  a  dispensarj'.       A  few  /ea™  a»o  the 
AiSy  was  presented  with  tiie   Hempstead  ^"J^^i 
near  Haverhill,  in  Basex,  comprising  about  <40  acres  of 
mixed  arable,  pasture,  and  wood  land^  in  order  that  It 
might  be  converted  into  a  training  test  colony.       There 
were   included  some  farmhouses,    and   an  old  mansion 
which    was    converted    into   a    labour    home.  it    is 

intended  that  the  estate  shall  afford  employment,  at  once 
healthy  and  instructive,  for  about  fifty  men  at  a  time. 
These  will  be  selected  from  the  Army's  London  and  pro- 
vincial labour  homes,  and  they  will  be  kept  at  work 
hedging,  ditching,  digging,  tending  livestock,  ploughing, 
and  all  the  manifold  occupations  att^endant  upon  a  lar^ 
mixed  farm;  and,  provided  tHey  go  through  ^  period 
of  training  and  testing  satisfactorily,  they  w  11  from  time 
to  time  be  drafted  out  to  Canada,  well  equip^  wl^a 
pracUcal  knowledge  of  the  work  whidj  wIU  probably 
form  their  lot  In  future  years"  ("The  ^IJ  Tele- 
eraoh  ").  The  men  work  in  return  for  board.  ir 
they  earn  anything  beyond  this^  it  is  PJ*<^.  ^  «}^j^ 
credit  and   paid  to  them  or  used  for  them  when  they 

CHURCH  ASSOCIATION.  THE.  The  Church  Asso- 
ciation was  instituted  in  18fi5  "  to  uphold  tjie  d<>rtrlnes. 
principles,  and  order  of  the  United  Church  of  Engtond 
and  Ireland,  and  to  counteract  the  efforts  now  being 
made  to  i>ervert  her  teaching  on  essential  points  of  the 
Christian  faith,  or  assimilate  her  services  to  those  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  further  to  encourage  wnf^fed 
action  for  the  advancement  and  progress  of  Spiritual 
Religion."  The  Association  seeks  to  resist  what  it 
believes  to  be  Innovations  In  the  order  of  the  Service 
as  prescribed  by  the  joint  authority  of  the  Church  and 
offlte— whether  in  vestmerrts,  ornaments,  gestures,  or 
practices  similar  to  those  of  the  Church  of  RomMiid 
e«peciallv  to  prevent  the  adoration  of  the  elements  In 
the  Lord's  Supper,  which,  it  contends,  is  contrary  to  the 
order  of  the  Communion  Service  and  the  terms  both  of 
the  Liturgy  and  Articles.  "It  seeks  to  resist  all 
attempts  to  restore  the  use  of  the  Confessional,  and 
everv  exercise  of  tliat  Priestly  authority  which  was  put 
down  at  the  Reformation,  and  also  to  oppose  the  Intro- 
duction of   doctrines  contrary    to  the  teaching  of  the 


Chninch,  as  set  forth  in  her  Liturgy  and  Articles."  It 
seeks  to  attain  these  objects  by  meaiM  of  public  lectures 
and  meetings,  the  use  of  the  Press.  Colporteurs,  Lay 
Evangelists,  Protestant  Vans.  Protestant  Lay  Missions; 
and  through  Appeals  to  Parliament  to  pass  such 
measures  as  may  be  needed  to  restrain  clergymen  "  from 
violating  the  order  of  their  Church,  and  obtruding  on 
their  parishioners  practices  and  doctrines  repugnant  to 
the  Formularies  and  Articles  of  our  Reformed  Church." 

CHURCHMEN'S  UNION,  THE.  A  Society  In  the 
Church  of  England.  It  was  Ir»ugurated  at  the  Church 
House.  Westminster,  In  1898  for  the  advancement  of 
liberal  religious  thought.  The  objects  of  the  Union  are 
stated  to  be  five.  (1)  To  maintain  the  right  and  duty 
of  the  Church  to  restate  her  belief  from  time  to  time  as 
required  by  the  progressive  revelation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  (2)  To  uphold  the  historic  comprehensiveness 
end  corporate  life  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  her 
Christian  spirit  of  tolerance  In  all  things  non-essential. 
(3)  To  give  all  support  In  their  power  to  those  who  are 
honestly  and  loyally  endeavouring  to  vindicate  the  truths 
of  Christianity  by  the  light  of  scholarship  and  research ; 
and  while  paying  due  regard  to  continuity,  to  work  for 
such  changes  in  the  formularies  and  practices  in  the 
Church  of  England  as  from  time  to  time  are  made  neces- 
sary by  the  r^eeds  and  knowledge  of  the  day.  (4)  To 
assert  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  laity  as  constituent 
members  of  the  Body  of  Christ.  (5)  To  encourage 
friendly  relations  between  the  Church  of  England  and 
all  other  Christian  bodies.  "  Is  the  continuance  of  the 
Churchmen's  Union  necessary  or  useful?  This  question 
has  been  raised  during  the  past  year  [1908-09] ;  but  the 
Council  feel  that  only  one  answer  is  possible.  We 
gratefully  acknowledge  that  real  progress  has  been  made 
in  toleration  for  liberal  religious  views,  and  that  open 
persecution  of  clergymen  who  hold  them  Is  now  rare. 
But  we  oarmot  forget  that  the  forces  of  reaction  are 
strong,  persevering  and  determined.  They  have  captured 
to  a  large  extent  the  machinery  of  the  Church — Con- 
vocations. Diocesan  Conferences,  the  so-called  *  Repre- 
sentative •  Church  Council,  and  Training  Colleges  for 
clergy;  and  though  the  Episcopal  Bench  Is  now  more 
liberal-minded  than  It  was,  this  advance  has  not  yet  been 
followed  by  the  majority  of  the  clergy.  There  is,  and 
there  will  be  for  many  years  to  come,  great  need  for 
such  a  body  as  ours  to  vindicate  the  value  of  liberal 
principles  within  our  Church  "  (Annual  Report,  1908- 
1909). 

CHURCH  OF  THE  DISCIPLES.  A  Church  founde<l 
in  1820  by  Alexander  Campbell  (1788-1866).  His  fol- 
lowers were  also  called  C^mpbellites  (q.v.). 

CHURCH  REFORM  LEAGUE.  The  Church  Reform 
I>eague  concerns  itself  solely  with  Church  Reform.  It 
is  a  non-perty  and  non-political  association,  and  does  not 
deal  with  questions  of  doctrine.  It  advocates  five 
principles  of  Reform.  1.  That,  saving  the  supremacy 
of  the  Crown  according  to  law,  and.  in  respect  to  legisla- 
tion, subject  to  the  veto  of  Parliament,  the  Church 
should  have  freedom  for  self-goveniment,  by  means  of 
reformed  Houses  of  (]k)nvocation  (which  shall  be 
thoroughly  representative,  with  power  for  the  (Canter- 
bury and  York  (Convocations  to  sit  together  if  desired), 
together  with  a  representative  bodv  or  bodies  of  the 
Laity.  2.  That  the  I>aity  should  have  the  principal 
share  in  the  administration  of  Finance,  and.  within  the 
fixed  limits  of  Church  order,  a  real  control  in  the 
appointing  of  their  Pastors,  and  in  all  matters  of  eccles- 
iastical organization  and  administration,  a  concurrent 
voice  with  the  Clergy.  That  the  Communicants  of  every 
Parish  should  have  a  recognized  power  to  prevent  the 
arbitrary   alteration   of  lawful    customs   in  ritual.      8. 


That  all  Mindsters  and  CSiurdl  Offloera  abould  be  re- 
movable by  disciplinary  p!K>cee8,  beneflces  being  made 
tenable  only  during  the  adequate  perConnaiice  of  the 
duties,  and  that  a  "  Godly  disdpMne "  for  the  Laity 
should  be  established.  4.  That  all  transfers  by  sade  of 
next  presentations  and  advowsons  diiould  be  made 
lUegal,  but  that  where  patronage  is  transferred  to  a 
Diocesan  Trost  reasonable  compensation  nmy  be  given. 
5.  That  in  each  Diocese  a  Diocesan  Trust  be  formed  to 
receive  and  adanlnisteT  Diocesan  and  Parochial  Endow- 
ments on  lines  similaT  to  those  on  which  the  Ecclesiastil- 
cal  CJommissioners  administer  their  Trust.  As  an 
example  of  the  spirit  which  animates  the  Church  Reform 
League,  its  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  election, 
number,  and  income  of  Bishops  are  significant  and  worth 
quoting.  "  Compared  with  freedom  for  legislation  all 
else  seems  to  us  at  present  secondary.  None  the  less,  it 
is  obvious  that  a  better  method  for  the  nomination  of 
our  Bishops  should  be  found  than  the  choice  of  names 
by  a  Premier  of  any  views  or  creed  for  approval  by  the 
King.  It  is  notorious  that  within  the  lifetime  of  many 
of  us  such  powers  have  been  used  for  party  purposes. 
Throughout  the  last  century  it  was  oomnxmly  so,  and 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  C^iurch  In  Wales.  The 
appointments  made  by  the  Cirown  ruined  the  Camrch  In 
Wales  and  paralysed  the  Church  in  England."  Again, 
"  surely  it  is  time  to  do  away  with  the  income  limit  of 
£3,000  per  armnm  that  so  seriously  thwarts  the  founding 
of  new  sees.  T^e  work  of  the  Church  calls  for  a  large 
episo^jate;  It  in  no  way  calls  for  a  rich  episoc^pate.  On 
the  ocmtrary  so  large  an  increase  of  income  is  a  draw- 
back. The  old  sees  have,  indeed,  heavy  obligations 
attached  to  them  that  it  may  not  be  easy  or  wise  to 
sever  from  them.  No  such  obligations  need  attach  to 
new  sees.  Hence  to  cripple  our  progress  with  such  a 
condition,  in  Itself  a  very  doubtful  blessing,  is  a  spiritual 
folly.  It  only  points  a  contrast  that  alienates  the  artisan, 
while  it  weakens  a  standard  of  living  that  is  best  and 
most  effective  when  entirely  simple  and  apostolic."  See 
the  Leaflets  of  the  Church  Reform  League. 

CHURINGA.  Ritual  instruments  used  by  the  tribes 
of  Ontral  Australia,  especiaUy  the  Arunta.  the  Loritja, 
the  Kaitish,  the  Unmatjera,  and  the  Ilplrra.  "They 
are  pieces  of  wood  or  bits  of  i)olished  stone,  of  a  great 
variety  of  forms,  but  generally  oval  or  oblong.  Each 
totemic  group  has  a  more  or  less  Important  collection 
of  these.  Upon  each  of  these  Is  engraved  a  design  repre- 
senting the  totem  of  this  same  group  "  (Emile  Durk- 
heim).  Some  of  them  have  a  hole  at  one  end,  through 
which  a  thread  is  passed.  These  serve  as  real  bull- 
roarers.  "  By  means  of  the  thread  by  which  they  are 
su.spended,  they  are  whirled  rapidly  in  the  air  in  such  a 
way  as  to  produce  a  sort  of  humming  Identical  with  that 
made  by  the  toys  of  this  name  still  used  by  our  children; 
this  deafening  noise  has  a  ritual  significance  and  accom- 
panies all  ceremonies  of  any  importance."  But  not  all 
churinga  are  bull-roarers.  In  any  case,  they  are 
eminently  sacred.  They  may  not  be  touched  or  even 
seen  at  close  quarters  by  women  or  by  young  men  who 
have  not  been  Initiated  into  the  religious  life.  They 
are  kept  in  a  special  place,  a  kind  of  cave,  called  by  the 
Arunta  ertnatulunga,  which  they  render  so  sacred  that 
it  Is  regarded  as  a  sanctuary  of  the  totemic  group  and  as 
a  place  of  asylum.  Their  properties  are  such  tliat  they 
can  heal  wounds,  make  the  beard  grow,  and  give  men 
force,  courage,  and  perseverance.  They  may  be  lent  to 
another  group,  but  when  this  happens,  the  original 
possessors  weep  and  lament  for  two  weeks.  "  They  are 
taken  care  of,  they  are  greased,  rubbed,  polished,  and 
when  they  are  moved  from  one  locality  to  another,  it  Is 
in  the  midst  of  ceremonies  which  bear  vrltness  to  the 
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fact  tMt  tWfl  displacement  i«  rega-rded  as  an  act  of  the 
highest  Importance."  According  to  Spencer  and  GlUen, 
the  churlnga  owe  their  power  and  aanctity  to  the  flact 
that  they  aerve  as  the  reeridenoe  of  an  ancestor's  soul; 
according  to  Strehlow,  to  the  fact  that  they  are  re- 
garded tJB  the  InMge  of  the  ancestor's  body  or  as  the 
body  Itself.  Durfcheim  holds  that  their  religious  nature 
is  due  to  the  totemlc  atamp  which  they  bear.  It  is  the 
emblem  that  1«  sacred.       See  fimlle  Durkhelm. 

CIAGAT.  A  god  worshipped  by  the  Nicarao  (of 
Nicaragua)  He  is  probably  Identical  with  the  Mexican 
Quetzalcoatl. 

CICOLLUIS.  Cicolluis  was  one  of  the  names  given 
by  the  ancient  Celts  to  a  god  who  corresponded  to  the 
Roman  Mars.      He  was  paired  with  the  goddess  Lltavls 

(Q.V.). 

CIOACOATL.  Oioacoatl  or  Chalchihuitlicue  was  the 
name  of  a  goddess  worshipped  by  the  ancient  Mexicans, 
the  goddess  of  Water.       She  was   the  wife  of  Tlaloc 

(q.v.). 

CIPALTONAL.  The  chief  goddess  of  the  NIcarao  (of 
Nicaragua).  She  was  equivalent  to  the  Mexican  Clpac- 
tonal.  With  the  help  of  the  god  Tamagostad,  she 
created  the  earth  and  mankind. 

CIRCELLIONS.  Another  name  for  the  CIRCUM- 
CELLIONS  (q.v.). 

CIRCLE,  THE.  In  the  13th  century  the  circle  was 
u&ed  in  Christian  art  as  a  symbol  of  God.  Three 
entwined  circles,  denoting  the  Indissoluble  union  of  the 
three  persons,  "  were  used  as  an  abstract  or  geometric 
symbol  of  the  Trinity  "  (Sidney  Heath).  The  circle 
also  symbolises  eternity. 

CIRCUITORES.  Another  name  for  the  drcumcel- 
lions  (q.v.). 

CIRCUMAMBULATION.  A  mode  of  worship  prac- 
tised by  the  Hindus  and  other  primitive  folk.  The  wor- 
shipper must  always  keep  his  right  side  towards  the 
object  worshipped,  following  the  course  of  the  sun. 
Monler-Willlams  saw  poor  women  who  were  probably 
not  able  to  have  a  sacred  Tulasi  plant  in  their  own 
homes.  He  noticed  in  one  village,  especially,  '*  a  woman 
who  was  in  the  act  of  walking  108  times  round  the 
sacred  plant  with  her  right  shoulder  always  turned 
towards  It.  Her  simple  object,  no  doubt,  was  to  pro- 
pitiate the  goddess  with  a  view  to  securing  long  life  for 
her  husband  and  gaining  a  large  family  of  sons  for  her- 
self." Even  saCTed  rivers  are  circumambulated.  In 
the  case  of  the  Ganges,  thus  takes  aVx  years  (see  Monier- 
WUliams).  Amongst  the  Lamas  of  Tibet,  it  Is  the  custom 
to  proceed  with  the  right  hand  to  the  wall  In  approachlnir 
the  door  of  a  temple.  The  Romans  observed  a  similar 
practice  in  circumambulating  temples.  The  Druids,  on 
the  other  hand,  kept  the  sacred  structure  to  the  left  of 
them.  Mr.  Waddell  points  out  that  in  the  Scotch  high- 
lands "  to  make  the  deazil  "  is  to  "  walk  thrice  in  the 
direction  of  the  sun's  course  around  those  "  whom  one 
wishes  well.      See  L.  A.  Waddell. 

CIRCUMCELLIONS.  The  Circumoellion^s  were  re- 
ligious fanatics  who  took  advantage  of  the  strife  between 
the  Donatists  (see  DONATISM)  and  their  opponentj*. 
They  are  commonly  regarded  as  a  section  of  the  Dona- 
tists; but  they  were  not  desirable  allies,  and  the  Dona- 
tists themeelves  suffered  by  reason  of  their  excesses. 
"  It  was  a  period  of  much  social  distress  and  disturbance 
an  Africa.  The  Donatists,  as  ecclesiastical  rebels,  pro- 
vided a  rallylng-polnt  for  all  the  discontented  and 
sedltiooB  elements  in  the  population.  There  was  a  break- 
down of  social  order.  Bands  of  dispossessed  peasants 
and  escaped  slaves  infested  the  country,  committing 
abominable  outrages  and  exposing  themselves  to  death 
with    fanatical    enthusiasm.        They    sought    to    make 


common  cause  with  the  Donatists,  and  called  themselves 
militen  Christi  agotUttici,  but  are  better  known  as  dr- 
cvmcelliones,  '  hut-haunters.'  The  DonatlsU  were  dis- 
credited bv  these  excesses,  and  suffered  In  their  sup- 
pression "(Hastings'  Bf%cyclopaedia).  In  A.D.  411,  when 
Mansellinus,  proconsol  of  Africa  under  the  Emperor 
Honorius,  pronounced  sentence  again**  the  Donatists, 
he  commanded  that  "  If  they  have  Circumcellions  about 
them,  and  do  not  restrain  and  repress  the  eiceases  of 
these  men.  they  shall  be  deprived  of  their  places  In  the 
state."  They  were  not  totally  suppressed  until  after 
A.D.  429,  for  they  rendered  assistance  to  Oenseric,  king 
of  the  Vandals,  in  his  expeditions  through  Africa.  See 
Schaff-Heraog,  Religious  Encyclopaedia;  J.  H.  Blunt; 
Wace  and  Plercy;  Hastings'  E.R.tL,  vol.  Iv.,  19U. 

CIRCUMCISION.      Circumcision,  the  cutting  away  of 
the  foreskin,  was  a  rite  common  to  a  number  of  Semitic 
peoples  in  ancient  times.     It  was  practised  by  the  ancient 
Arabs,  and  by  the  EMomltes,  Ammonites,  and  Moabltee, 
as  well  as  by  the  Hebrews.       It  was  practised  aiso  by 
non-Semitic  races.       According  to  Herodotus  and  Phlk>, 
all  Egyptians  were  circumcised;  and  according  to  other 
ancient  writers  the  rite  originated  In  Egypt  and  thence 
spread  to  the  other  peoples  of  Africa  and  to  the  Semites 
of  Asia.       In  any  case,  as  L.   H.  Gray  saya  (Hastings' 
E.R.E.),  the  operation  was  practised  almost  everywhere 
except  in  Europe  and  non-Semitic  Asia.       "  The  Indo- 
Germanic    peoples,    the    Mongols,    and    the    Flnno-Ugric 
races     (except    where    they    have    been     influenced    by 
Muhammadanism)  atone  are  entirely  unacquainted  witli 
it.       It  can  scarcely  have  been  practised  in  pre- Aryan 
India    (obviously  we  have  no  data   regarding   pre-Indo- 
Germank-  Euroi)e).  for  there  is  no  allusion  to  It  in  Sans- 
krit   literature,   and    no  trace   of    it   in    modem    India, 
even  among  peoples   untouched  by  Hindu  civilization." 
The  real  reasons  for  the  operation  are  diflBcult  to  deter- 
mine.     Benzinger  (Encycl.  Ribl.)  thinks  that,  in  general, 
circumcision   is  to  be  regarded  as  a  ritual  tribal   mark. 
It  marked  the  initiation  of  the  ^lll-g^own  man  Into  full 
membership    of    his    clan.       This    involved    something 
more.      "  Like  all  other  initiation  ceremonies  of  the  kind 
in  the  Semitic  religions,   circumcl.sm  had  attrlbutiMl  to 
It  aL<»o  the  effect  of  accomplishing  a  sacramental  com- 
munion, bringing  about  a  union  with  the  go<lhead."      It 
should    be   noted,    however,    that    among    many    peoples 
(Including   the  ancient   Arabs)  the   operation  has  been 
performed  upon  women  as  well  a.s   upon  men.       G.    A. 
liarton  is  perhaps  right  in  saying  (Ha.«»tings)  that  in  the 
beginning  Semitic  circumcision  would  seem  to  have  lx»en 
a  sacrifice  to  the  goddess  of  fertility.      "  Whether  It  was 
Intended  to  ensure  the  blessing  of  the  goddess,  and   so 
to  secure  more  abundant   offspring,  or  whether   it  waa 
considered  as  the  sacrifice  of  a  part  in^tetd  of  the  whole 
of  the  person,   we    may    not  clearly    determine,   though 
the  writer  regard.s  the  former  alternative  as  the  more 
probable."        The  idea  of  a    saeriflce  seems   to  be  pre- 
sent in  a  custom  found  among  the  Borans.    '*  The  Boran.s, 
on  the  southern  borders  of  Abyssinia,   propitiate  a  sky- 
spirit  called  Wak  by  sacrificing  their  children  and  cattle 
to  him.       Among  them  when  a    man  of  any   standing 
marries,  he  becomes  a  Raba,  as  it  is  called,  and  for  a 
certain    period  after    marriage,    probably    four   to  eight 
years,  he  must  leave  any  children  that  are  bom  to  him 
to  die  in  the  bush.      No  Boran  cares  to  contemplate  the 
fearful  calamities  with  which   Wak   would  visit   him  If 
he  filled  to  discharge  this  duty.      After  he  ceases  to  be 
a   Raba,  a    man   is  circumclseil   and   becomes  a   Gudda. 
The  sky-spirit  has  no  claim  on  the  children  bom  after 
their  father's  circumcision,  but  they  are  sent  away  at  a 
very  earlv  age  to  be  reared  by  the  Wata.  a  low  caste  of 
hunters.       They  remain  with  these  people  till  they  are 
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grown  up,  and  then  return  to  their  families "  (J.  G. 
Fraser).  Fraaer  thinks  that  here  the  circumcision  of 
the  father  seems  to  be  regarded  as  "  an  atoning  sacrifice 
which  redeems  the  rest  of  his  children  from  the  spirit  to 
whom  they  would  otherwise  belong."  He  thinks  that 
the  story  told  by  the  Israelites  (Exodus  Iv.  24-26)  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  clrcnmoislon  "  seems  also  to 
suggest  that  the  custom  was  supposed  to  save  the  life 
of  the  child  by  giving  the  deity  a  substitute  for  It."  In 
the  early  days  of  Chrlstiandty  the  Judaeo-Chrlstians 
wLshed  to  retain  the  rite  of  circumcision,  but  the  Apostle 
Paul  was  instrumental  In  abolishing  it.  The  Christian 
plte  of  baptism  came  to  be  substituted  for  it.  The  Jews 
circumcise  children  on  the  eighth  day  after  birth  ((Jen. 
xvii.  12;  Luke  1.  59,  11.  21),  and,  as  in  Christian  baptism, 
the  name  is  gjiven  at  the  same  time.  But  originally  in 
both  cases  the  rites  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  cele- 
brated at  a  later  date,  when  the  children  attained 
puberty.  See  Schaff-Herzog ;  Encycl.  Bibl.;  Chambers' 
Encycl.;  Hastings'  E.R.E.;  J.  G.  Frazer,  O.B.,  Pt.  iil., 
1912. 

CIRCUMCISION,  FEAST  OF.  In  Judaism  a  father 
Is  required  by  the  Mosaic  Code  to  have  his  son  circum- 
cised on  the  eighth  day  after  birth  as  a  "  sign  "  of  the 
covenant  with  Abraham.  The  father  in  his  benediction 
terms  this  act  "  admission  into  the  covenant  of  Abra- 
ham ";  but  K.  Kohler  emphasises  the  fact  that  Circum- 
cision is  not  a  sacrament  among  the  Jews,  and  does  not 
determine  membership  in  the  Jewish  community.  Many 
rabbis  have  Indeed  held  that  Circumcision  gave  the  Jew 
a  place  in  "  Abraham's  bosom  "  which  was  denied  to  the 
uncircumcised.  They  thus  made  Circumcision  equiva- 
lent to  Christian  baptism.  But  according  to  a  number  of 
passaffr>s  In  the  Talmud,  especially  in  the  Tosefta,  Cir- 
cumcision was  not  believed  to  have  power  to  save  a 
sinner  from  Gehenna.  We  leam  from  Luke  11.  21  that 
Jesus  was  circumcised,  and  In  the  Church  of  England 
and  of  Rome  the  event  is  commemorated  on  the  1st  of 
January.  The  first  mention  of  the  feast  by  it,s  present 
name  is  In  Canon  17  of  a  council  held  at  Tours  in  507 
(Cath.  Diet.).  It  was  known  also  as  the  "  Octave  of 
our  Lord." 

CISTERCIANS.  An  order  of  monks  founded  at 
nteaux  (109S)  (Clsterelum:  whence  the  name),  near 
Dijon.  In  Burgundy,  by  St.  Robert.  Robert  became  first  a 
Benedictine  monk.  But  he  wished  to  introduce  a  stricter 
observance  of  the  Benedictine  mle  than  that  which  he 
found  to  prevail.  In  1075  he  retired  to  the  forest  of 
Molenine.  near  Chatillon,  and  founded  a  small  colony  of 
hermits  there.  But  again  he  became  dissatisfied  with 
the  way  in  which  the  rale  was  observed.  He  retired 
to  Haur.  a  forest  In  the  neighbourhood,  only  to  be  re- 
called by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese.  In  109S.  however, 
with  the  permi.sslon  of  the  papal  legate,  Archbishop 
Hughes  of  Lyons,  he  removed  to  CIteaux  (Clsterelum), 
near  DlJon.  Here  he  formed  a  community  of  hermits, 
who  undertook  to  observe  strictly  the  rules  of  St.  Bene- 
dict (see  BENEDICTINES).  Then  a  monastery  was 
bnllt.  of  which  Robert  became  Abbot.  But  again  he  was 
n«called,  and  was  obliged  to  return  to  Molesme,  where  in 
1108  he  died.  The  successor  of  Robert  at  CIteaux, 
Alberlc,  succeeded  In  1100  in  having  the  monastery  placed 
under  the  direct  authority  of  the  Pope.  He  also  drew 
up  the  Statuta  Monachorum  Cistertiensium,  which 
adopted  the  strict  observance  of  the  mle  of  St.  Benedict. 
The  habit  of  the  order  was  changed  from  grey  to  white 
(In  the  choir,  but  black  in  the  streets).  In  the  time  of 
Alberlc's  successor,  the  Englishman  Stephen  Harding 
(t  1134),  thirteen  new  monastries  were  founded.  In  1113 
Bernard,  with  a  number  of  companions,  was  admitted 
Into  the    Monastery  of   Olteaux.      Two  years    later   It 


becanie  necessary  to  found  four  new  monasteries,  and 
Bernard  was  sent  to  found  one  of  them  at  Clalrvaux 
(whence  his  designation  St.  Bernard  of  Cladrvanx). 
Bernard  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  movement.  "  Led 
by  St.  Bernard,  and  folk>wing  the  Pope,  the  order  occu- 
pied one  of  the  very  first  places  In  the  Christian  world. 
It  crushed  the  heretics,  Abelard,  Arnold  of  Brescia,  the 
Oathari,  etc.;  It  preached  the  second  crusade;  it  called 
Into  life  the  mlMtary  orders  of  the  Templars,  of  Cala- 
trava,  Alcantara,  Montesa,  Avis,  and  Christ.  In  1143 
the  kingdom  of  Portugal  declared  Itself  a  fief  of  the 
Abbey  of  Cte-irvaux ;  and  in  1578  the  abbey  actually  tried 
to  make  good  its  claims  "  (Schaff-Herzog).  After  St. 
Bernard  the  members  of  the  order  are  sometimes  called 
Bemardines.  The  Cistercians,  under  the  strict  observ- 
ance of  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  abstained  from  meat, 
fish,  eggs  and  grease,  and  usually  from  milk.  They 
fiaeted  from  September  14th  to  Easter.  But  after  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  discipline  of  the 
order  began  to  be  relaxed,  and  the  order  Itself  began  to 
decline.  In  1475,  by  a  brief  of  Pope  SIxtus  IV.,  the 
monks  of  Olteaux  were  allowed  the  use  of  meat.  In 
1485,  by  order  of  the  general  chapter,  it  was  allowed  In 
all  convents  on  three  days  in  the  week.  There  were 
protests  against  this  which  In  course  of  time  took  the 
form  of  new  congregations  (see  FEUILLANTS,  TRAP- 
PISTS).  There  were  at  one  time  eighteen  hundred 
CIstereian  abbeys.  In  England  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
solution, there  were  about  one  hundred  houses  for  monks 
or  nuns.  See  Schaff-Herzog;  Benham;  the  Cath.  Diet.; 
Brockhaus. 

CITBOLONTUM.  A  tribal  deity,  god  of  medicine,  in 
the  religion  of  the  Mayan  Indians. 

CITY  TEMPLEISM.  A  name  which  was  given  to 
the  New  Theology  (q.v.),  or  the  teaching  of  Mr.  R.  J. 
Campbell,  formerly  minister  of  the  City  Temple,  London. 

CITY,  THE.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  L.  R.  Famell 
and  others  that  In  many  cases  the  very  origin  of  the 
polis  or  city  was  religious.  "  We  have  evidence  that 
before  the  Homeric  period  the  exclusive  tribal-religious 
system  had  been  transcended,  and  that  certain  tribes 
might  share  and  maintain  a  common  temple;  for 
InMance.  the  Delphic  Amphlktyony  had  arisen  before 
society  had  become  predominatingly  civic.  The  temple 
would  be  surrounded  with  sacrosanct  ground,  and  this 
would  serve  as  a  rallying  place  for  commerce  and  social 
union.  Adjacent  habitations  could  naturally  arise,  and 
the  settlement  could  grow  Into  a  city,  just  as,  in  our 
early  Middle  Ages,  a  town  might  arise  under  the  shadow 
of  a  monastery.  The  name  *  Preston  '  points  to  such  an 
origin ;  and  names  of  cities  such  sus  '  Athemse '  the  settle- 
ments of  Athena,  Alalkomenal  the  settlements  of  Athena 
Alalkomene,  Potnlai  '  of  the  mistress,'  Megara  '  the 
nether  shrine  of  Demeter,'  indicate  the  same  process  of 
development.  In  these  cases  the  temple  is  the  nucleus  of 
the  expanding  community.  But  also  when,  as  perhaps 
happened  more  frequently,  secular  motives  such  as  mili- 
tary security  prompted  the  foundation,  the  bond  that 
holds  the  city  together  Is  none  the  less  religious  "  (L.  R. 
Famell).       See  L.  R.  Famell,  Greek  Religion. 

CIUAPIPILTIN.  A  name  given  to  certain  Mexican 
goddesses,  goddesses  of  the  cross-roads,  who  were 
thought  to  be  the  spirits  of  women  who  had  died  In  child- 
birth. Since  they  were  supposed  to  haunt  cross-roads, 
temples  were  built  and  offerings  made  there  to  placate 
them.      They  were  liable  to  afflict  children  with  various 

diseases,  ^       ^ 

CLAIRAUDIBNCE.  It  Is  well  known  that  Socrates 
believed  that  a  fiimlllar  spirit  attended  him  and  Bpoke 
to  him  sometimes,  giving  him  advice.  This  advice 
generally   took    the  foran  of  a   waroliig  againA  some 
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aonroadiing  danger.  It  te  bcbered  wnr  t^t  OH*  and 
!^^ottSf  SSS«  of  the  Hearing  of  voice*,  can  be 
SSSiMdin  flight  of  the  modern  stndy  of  psychic 
S^^  Urates,  says  Mr.  Hudson.  "  was  endowed 
SSS^Sit  mre  fiicaJty  which,  to  one  way  or  ai^er^ 
J^SuMto  aU  men  of  tnie  genloB,  and  which  embl^ 
Mm^  Saw  from  the  storehou«e  of  subjective  Iildow- 
SSe  I^Ws  S^the  threshold  of  consclousnees  wa*  so 
Ss^  dIroSwd  that  hl«  subjective  mind  ^  able  at 
wiU  to  cSfmunlcate  with  his  objective  mind  I^word^ 

gpirltiate  as  clalraudlence."      See  T   J.  Hudson. 

CLAIRVOYANCE.  The  word  has  b^n  defined  to 
mean  "  the  alleged  power  of  seeing  things  not  Present 
?rSe  s^."  The  power  has  been  calmed  a^one 
of  the  phenomena  of  spiritism,  and  splrltlsts  profess 
Jo  hTaWe  to  see  things  which  are  happening  at  a  dis- 
Snc^  T  J  ifSdson  ITys  that  "  certainly  the  great  bulk 
S^^«i  which  are  popularly  regarded  as  evincii^ 
^^^^  power  must  now  be  referred  to  telepathy, 
ifm^  be  «ld  however,  that  many  phenomena  have 
J^^uce?  which  camH>t  at  Pte^entt^  ^"^l^l^ilrr 
OT^ny  other  hypothesis  than  that  of  independent  clair- 
vovinL  Yet  it  ia  not  Impossible  that,  when  the  laws 
o?  feSathy  axe  better  understood.  aU  soKjalled  clair- 
voyant phe^mena  may  be  referral  to  that  ^g^J^'^- 
T^BPATHY.  See  T.  J.  Hudson;  Joseph  Lapponl. 
Hypnotism  and  SpirUism,  1907.  a„Ar.^^  Qrrxi+h 

CLAPHAM  SECT.       A  name  given  by  Sydney  Smith 
(1771-1845)  to  a  group  of  Evangelical  Pbllanthropi^  of 
iiTci^  of  BSSai-!.       They  were  so  called  be«use 
thev  Mved  in  Clapham.      One  of  them  was  the  Vk»r  of 
Sm^ John  Venn  (1750-1813),  a  founder  of  the  Church 
MisBtoMiTy    Society.       Others    were:    Henry   Thornton 
amS^.  fllSTTkasuTer  of  the  Sodety  for  Mi^ons^ 
which     bwame    afterwards     the     Church     Missionary 
SocSy    William   Wilberforce    (1759-1833).    who  carried 
Se  Bill  tor  the  abolition  of  slavery  through  the  Houae 
^(Smmona:  Granville   Sharp    (1735-1813).  who  formu- 
lated the  principle  "  that  as  soon  aa  anyslaye  sets  f oo^ 
upon    English    territory    he    beoomea    free    ;    Zachary 
3acaulaF(1768-1838).  editor  of  the  "  Christian  Observer, 
which    was    devoted    to    the    CBMse^ot    tbe    a^»i^f 
of  the   British  slave-trade;   James  Stephen    (17»^-iw^). 
who  resigned  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  becauae 
the  Government  refuaed  to  support  the   rff^^^ration  of 
slaves;  and  John  Shore  or  Baron  Teignmouth  n"'>i-lf«;*>' 
the   first    President   of   the   British   and  Foreign   Bible 
Society       "  The  Influence  exerted  by  the  co-operation  or 
theee  men,  and  of  the  friends  who  came  to  visit  thom— 
men  like  Simeon  and  Dean  Milner  and  Clarkson— was  of 
vast  importance  in  its  day.      The  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  leading  on  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  iti»elf.  was 
the  work  of  this  coterie.      The  Evangelical  party  found 
here  their  chief  rendezvous.      They  started  the  Christian 
Observer,  the  onlv  religions  periodical  of  the  day  worth 
notice-  they  were  the  founders  of  the  British  and  ForeiCTi 
Bible  Societv.  and  of  Exeter  Hall  as  a  place  for  T^Vig\ous 
meetings;  and  they  wrought  greatly  on  behalf  of  CTinrch 
Missions   to    the  heathen"    (W.    Benham.    Diofionarv)^ 
See     Sir     Jame«     Stephen,     Esmus     in     Ecclesiastical 
Biography,  1849;  Benham:  the  D.y.B. 
CLARISSES.      The  order  of  the  Nuns  of  St.   Clare. 

^LBMENT^^BPISTLES      OF.        See      APOSTOLIC 

CLBWER  SISTERHOOD.  THE.  A  Church  of  Eng- 
land Sisterhood  founded  at  Clewer  near  Wind*»r  In 
1849  The  Sisters  are  engaged  in  educational  work 
and  in  the  conduct  of  Penitentiaries.  Orphanages,  and 
C<Mivalesceat  Homes.      Their  Manual  "  advocates  Auri- 
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cnlar   Confe-ion.    the   Real    Presence,   the    Euchart^ 
Sacrifice  as  a  propitiation,  and  Pr&yeTBtorthe  D«d 
(WaWtO.    See  WaSer  Walah.  "  Slaterhooda,  RltnallaUc. 

'''cmNlSfL  B^ISM.  In  the  early  Chrljttan  Chuj^ 
persons  who  received  baptism  on  the  alck-bed  were  called 
SSX  (from  the  Greek  klini  "a  bed  ").  J^^yj^.^i 
course  baptlaed  by  the  sprinkling  or  pouring  of  water 
SJeJThem^a^ln  their  caie  this  form  of^ptlsm  wa s  con^ 
gldered  valid.  But  clinioi  who  recovered  werenot  as  a 
rule  allowed  to  be  ordained.  This  was  decreed  by  the 
Sun^rS  Ne^»«area  (314  A.D.).  The  "ceptlona  wero 
to  be  made  only  when  there  was  a  great  want  of  clergy, 
^  wh^oIinVhad  proved  themselves  to  be  particularly 
z^toua  Christiana.        See  Schaff-Herxog ;  Benham;  the 

^CLUNY*  CONGREGATION  OF.  The  Congregation  of 
Cluny  or  Clugny  represents  a  movement  for  tJie  reform 
of^e  Lnaatic  life  towards  the  end  of  the  ^«^<^t^, 
AD  A  new  monastery  was  founded  by  Berno.  At>Dot 
of  Gigny.  in  912,  at  Clugny  {Cluniaeum)  Jn  Burgundy, 
and  Indowed  by  WiUiam  Duke  of  Aqultalne^  The 
reform  took  the  form  of  a  very  strict  observance  of  the 
rule  of  St  Benedict.  It  met  with  such  fhvour  and 
sScce^  that  many  other  monasteries  attached  themselves 
?o  it  The  rules  of  the  Congregation  (Consuetudines 
Cluniaoenses)  were  flnaUy  collected  by  Peter  theV«^ 
able,  the  ninth  abbot,  whose  authority  was  recognised 
ly  two  thousand  convents.       The   monastery  of  Ciuny 

was  the  largest  in  Christendom.  ^^^"^^^.'Z^^rJl^ 
consecrated  In  1131  by  Pope  Innocent  II.,  wa«  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  built  during  the  Middle  A^f- orna- 
n^ented  with  wall  and  glass  pictures,  and  embroid««d 
tapestries,  and  stocked  with  ^rnltare  of  gold  and 
broSe"  (SchafT-Herzog).  From  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century,  however,  the  Congregation  had  begun  to 
decline  In  the  thirteenth  century  discipline  was  greatly 
relaxed.  At  the  Revolution  the  property  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  Cluny  vnis  confiscated  by  the  Republican 
GovTmment.  The  church  waa  sold  to  the  town  of  Cluny, 
and  was  then  pulled  down.  In  England,  at  the  time  of 
the  dissolution  there  were  thirty-two  Clunlac  houses. 
See  Schaff-H*-r7x>g;  Benham;  the  Cath.  Dwt. 

COADJUTOR.     In  ecclesiastical  usage,  the  term  Coad- 
iutor  denotes  "  the  assistant  of  an  ooclesiastlc  who  by 
sickness  or  age   is  prevented  from  ^llfllling  the  duties 
of  his  office,  and  may  be  appointed  temporarily  or  per- 
petually "  (SchafT-Herzog).      In  ancient  times  it  was  not 
considered    proper  to  apiwint   a  successor   to  a  Jigiop 
while  the  bishop  was  still  alive.      In  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land it  was  provided  by  Act  of  Parliament  In  isr>9  that 
an  Archbishop  or  Bishop,  if  Incapacitated,  might  retire 
with  a  pension.       A  successor,  a   Coadjutor   Bishop    is 
then  elected  and  consecrated  In  the  usiwl  way.  ^^^  the 
Church  of  Rome  the  Pope  himself  decides  upon  the  right 
course  of  action.     It  was  decreed  by  the  Council  of  Trent 
that    coadjutors    "should    be    appointed    at    cathedral 
churches  and  monasteri**  only  in  cases  of  absolute  neces- 
sity, and  that  they  should  nevej  acquire  the  right  of  sue- 
cefwion,  except  after  a  careful  Investigation  of  all  circum- 
stances bv    the    Pope"     (Schaff-ner7X>g).       See    SchafT- 
Herzog:   Edward  L.  Cutts:  the  Cath    Diet. 

COAT  THE  HOLY.  The  relic  known  as  the  Holy 
Coat  of  Treves  is  preserved  in  the  Cathedral  of  Treves. 
It  has  been  claimed  that  it  la  the  .st>amless  coat  worn  by 
Jesus  at  the  time  of  his  Passion  (John  xlx.  23).  Accord- 
ing to  the  "  Gesta  Trevirorum."  the  Empress  Helena 
became  possessed  of  it  In  the  Holy  I^nd  and  sent  it 
(about  326  A.D.)  to  Treves.  But  then>  art^  several  trad- 
itions According  to  one  of  the  legends  it  was  brought  to 
Treves  by  a  maiden,  and  as  she  drew  near  to  the  city 
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ail  the  bells  began  to  toll.  In  1512  the  coat  was  exposed 
for  the  veneration  of  the  faithful.  On  the  occasion  of 
Its  exposure  in  1844,  In  the  presence  of  eleven  bkdiops 
end  more  than  a  million  layment,  several  miraculous 
cures  are  said  to  have  taken  place.  This  led  to  a  long 
controversy  regarding  the  authenticity  of  the  Coat,  and 
to  the  secession  of  a  number  of  members  of  the  Church, 
who  formed  a  new  body  called  the  "  German  Catholic 
Church  "  (Deutschkathollken).  The  Coat  was  exposed 
as  recently  as  1891,  when  a  number  of  cures  were  again 
leported.  See  William  Benham;  Schaff-Herzog ;  the 
Cath.  Diet.;  Brockhaus. 

COATLICDE.  One  of  the  deiUes  of  the  ancient  Mexi- 
cans. She  was  the  mother  of  the  War-god  Hultzilo- 
I)ochtll  (Q.V.),  and  became,  when  translated  to  heaven, 
the  Goddess  of  Flowers. 

COCCEIANS.  A  school  of  theologians  in  Holland 
which  was  led  by  J.  Coccelus  (1603-1669),  a  professor  at 
Leiden.  In  1669  Coccelus  published  a  Hebrew  Lexicon. 
But  his  peculiar  system  of  theology,  the  Covenant  or 
Federal  Theology,  was  expounded  in  a  work  published 
in  1648,  "  Summa  Doctrinae  de  Ftedere  et  Testamento 
Del,"  He  develops  the  Idea  of  two  covenants  made  by 
God  with  man,  the  first  covenant,  or  covenant  of  works, 
made  with  Adam,  and  the  second  covenant,  or  covenant 
of  grace,  made  with  Christ.  Coccelus  "  maintained  that 
there  is  a  strict  unity  between  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament,  that  a  proper  interpretation  of  the  former 
makes  it  full  of  evangelical  revelations,  and  that  the 
fulness  of  the  Divine  Word  is  such  that  Its  language 
must  bear  many  meanings,  suited  to  many  times  and 
persons.  It  became  a  common  saying  that  Coccelus  saw 
Christ  ever3rwhere  In  the  Old  Testament,  but  that 
Grotius  saw  him  nowhere  "  (J.  H.  Blunt).  See  J.  H. 
Blunt;   Brockhaus. 

COCIDIUS.  CocldiuB  was  one  of  the  names  given  by 
the  ancient  Celts  to  the  war-god,  a  deity  corresponding 
to  the  Roman  Mars.  Reverence  was  paid  to  Cocldlus  in 
ancient  Britain. 

COCK,  THE.  In  China  If  there  has  been  delay  In 
burying  a  coffin,  "it  is  not  unusual  to  see  on  the  way 
to  the  grave  a  live  white  cock  with  Its  feet  tied  standing 
upon  the  catafalque."  From  ancient  times  the  Chinese 
have  regarded  tiie  cock  as  an  emblem  of  the  sun.  A 
Chinese  book  says  :  "  The  cock  Is  the  emblem  of  the 
accumulated  Yang  (i.e.  the  sun)  and  of  the  South. 
Etherial  things  which  partake  of  the  character  of  fire 
and  of  the  Yang  element,  have  the  property  of  flaming 
up;  hence,  when  the  Yang  rises  above  the  horizon  the 
cock  crows,  because  things  of  the  same  nature  influence 
each  other."  The  cock  seems  therefore  to  be  placed 
upon  the  catafalque  because  It  contains  Yang  matter  or 
vital  energy.  Another  reason  is  that  It  is  supposed  to 
keep  away  spirits  of  darkness.  It  Is  commonly  believed, 
moreover,  that  these  cannot  withstand  daylight,  and  are 
put  to  flight  every  morning  by  the  cock's  crowing.  To 
impart  vitality  to  a  soul-tablet  marks  are  made  on  it 
with  blood  taken  from  the  comb  of  a  cock.  When  per- 
sons are  lingering  between  life  and  death,  or  even  when 
tiiey  are  dead,  the  blood  of  a  cock  is  supposed  to  have 
power  to  revive  them.  In  funeral  processions  white 
cocks  are  preferred.  In  ancient  times  they  were  also 
preferred  for  exorcising  purposes.  See  J.  J.  M.  de 
Groot,  R.S.C.  Modem  European  Jews  observe  a  cere- 
mony In  which  a  cock  or  hen  (preferably  a  white  one) 
plays  a  part.  The  bird  serves  as  a  kind  of  vicarious 
sacrifice  on  the  day  before  the  Day  of  Atonement. 
Usually  a  male  person  takes  a  cock,  a  female  a  hen. 
Psalm  cvli.  17-20  and  Job  xxxlli.  23-24  are  first  recited, 
and  then,  the  right  hand  resting  on  the  animal's  head, 
the  bird  Is  swung  round  the  head  three  times.     While 


this  is  being  done,  these  words  are  said  three  times  in 
Hebrew :  "  This  be  my  subetltate,  my  vicarious  offer- 
ing, my  atonement.  This  cock  [or  hen]  shall  meet 
death,  but  I  shall  find  a  long  and  pleasant  life  of  peace." 
The  bird  is  afterwards  killed  and  glv«i  to  the  poor; 
or  it  is  eaten  and  its  equivalent  in  money  given  to  the 
poor.  The  ceremony  bears  the  Yiddish  name  "  Kap- 
parath-Schlag."  See  Oesterley  and  Box.  The  cock 
appears  as  emblem  of  the  Attis-priest  in  an  lnscripti<Mi 
on  an  urn  in  the  Lateran  Museum  at  Rome.  Lncian 
speaks  (Syrian  Goddess,  §  48)  of  "  a  certain  holy  cock 
who  dwells  hard  by  the  lake "  (the  sacred  lake  of 
Hierapolls).  According  to  W.  G.  Wood-Martin,  on  some 
of  the  Islands  off  the  western  coast  of  Ireland,  it  is 
the  custom  on  St.  Patrick's  day  to  sacrifice  a  black 
cock  in  honour  of  the  saint.  The  Gadbas,  a  primitive 
tribe  belcmglng  to  the  Vizagapatam  District  of  Madras, 
offer  a  white  cock  to  the  sun  and  a  red  cock  to  the 
moon.  When  the  Oraons,  an  important  Dravidian  tribe 
in  India,  the  members  of  which  work  as  farmservants 
and  labourers,  celebrate  at  the  Sirhfll  festival  the  mar- 
riage of  the  sun-god  and  earth-mother,  the  former  is 
represented  by  a  white  cock  and  the  latter  by  a  black 
hen.  After  the  marriage  the  cock  and  hen  are  sacri- 
ficed. The  Valans,  a  fishing  caste  in  Southern  India, 
hold  a  grand  festival  called  Kumbhom  Bharani  (cock 
festival)  in  the  middle  of  March,  "  when  Nayars  and 
low  caste  men  offer  up  cocks  to  Bhagavathi,  beseeching 
immunity  from  diseases  during  the  ensuing  year  "  (B. 
Thurston  and  K.  Rangachari).  S.  Coullng  notes  that 
in  Hongkong  the  form  of  oath  for  Chinese  in  Court 
was  by  cutting  off  a  cock's  head. 

COCK  FESTIVAL.  The  NSyars,  a  Dravidian  caste 
in  Malabar,  hold  annually  at  Cranganore  a  festival  in 
which  the  chief  feature  is  the  sacrifice  of  cocks.  It  is 
held  in  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Kali,  to  which 
many  pilgrims  resort.  The  pilgrims  take  with  them 
rice,  salt,  chillies,  curry-stuffs,  betel  leaves  and  nuts, 
a  little  turmeric  powder  and  pepper,  and  particularly  a 
number  of  cocks.  "  The  popular  idea  is  that  the  greater 
the  number  of  cocks  sacrificed,  the  greater  Is  the  efficacy 
of  the  pilgrimage.  Hence  men  vie  with  one  another  in 
the  number  of  cocks  that  they  carry  on  the  journey. 
The  sacrifice  Is  begun,  and  then  there  takes  place  a 
regular  scramble  for  the  sanctified  spot  reserved  for 
this  butchering  ceremony.  One  man  holds  a  cock  by 
the  trunk,  and  another  pulls  out  its  neck  by  the  head, 
and,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  by  the  intervention  of 
a  sharpened  knife,  the  head  is  severed  from  the  trunk. 
The  blood  then  gushes  forth  in  forceful  and  continuous 
jets,  and  Is  poured  on  a  piece  of  granite  specially  re- 
served. Then  another  is  similarly  slaughtered,  and  then 
as  many  as  each  of  the  pilgrims  can  bring.  In  no  length 
of  time,  the  whole  of  the  temple  yard  is  converted  into 
one  horrible  expanse  of  blood,  rendering  it  too  slippery 
to  be  safely  walked  over.  The  piteous  cries  and  death 
throes  of  the  poor  devoted  creatures  greatly  Intensify 
the  horror  of  the  scene.  The  stench  emanating  from  the 
blood  mixing  with  the  nauseating  smell  of  arrack  ren- 
ders the  occasion  all  the  more  revolting  "  (T.  K.  Gopal 
Panikkar,  Malabar  and  its  Folk,  1900).  The  festival  is 
known  as  the  Bharani.  i.     ^       i, 

CODDIANI.  One  of  the  names  given  to  the  Gnostics. 
It  is  referred  to  by  Eplphanlus  (Ho'r.  xxvi.  3)  who 
suggests  that  the  name  is  connected  with  a  Syriac  word 
Codda  meaning  a  dainty  side-dish.  The  Gnostics  might 
have  been  so  called  because  they  ate  apart  from  others. 

See  J.  H.  Blunt.  „^     ^  ^       *  tt  « 

CODE  OF  HOLINESS,  THE.  The  Code  of  Holiness 
or  the  I>aw  of  Holiness  (commonly  represented  by  the 
letter   H)    is  the   name   given   to   a   priestly   document 
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Leviticus  xvU.-xxvi.)  Incorporated  In  the  Hexatench^ 
The  book  of  the  prophet  Ezeklel  Ib  cloeely  connected 
with  it  and  the  booklet  haa  eren  been  ascribed  to  him. 
Another  view  is  that  It  la  "  a  codlflcation  of  more 
ancient  laws  by  Eaekiel  prior  to  the  composition  of  his 
own  code."  A  third  theory  makes  it  later  than  Bzekiel. 
but  earlier  than  the  reet  of  the  Priests'  Code  C.  A. 
Briwre  is  of  opinion  that  "  Bzeklel's  resemblance  to 
It  in  many  respects  implies  a  knowledge  of  its  legisla- 
tion whether  he  knew  It  In  its  present  form  of  codi- 
fication or  not.  It  is  probable  that  Ezekiel  knew  ofit, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  code 
prior  to  Baekiel."      See  C.  A.  Briggs,  Hex. 

CODE   OF  KHAMMURAPI.       A  Babylonian  code  of 
laws,  the  oldest  code  in  the  world,  discovered  at  Susa 
in  1901  by  M.  J.  de  Morgan.       Khammurapl  flourished 
about  2100  B.C.    Mr.  W.  St.  Chad  Boecawen  points  out 
that,  although  this  is  the  oldest  code  of  laws.      other 
tables  of  morality  have  existed,  such  as  the  Negative 
Confessions  in  the  Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead       (see 
BOOK  OF  THE  DEAD).     The  following  are  examples 
of   some   of   the   laws    (in    the   rendering   of   Chllperlc 
Edwards) :  109.    If  rebels  meet  in  the  house  of  a  wine- 
seller  and  she  does  not  seize  them  and  take  them  to 
the  palace,  that  wine-seller  shall  be  slain.     110.     If  a 
priestess  who  has  not  remained  in  the  sacred  building 
shall  open  a  wine-shop,  or  enter  a  wine-shop  for  drink, 
that  woman  shall  be  burned.     142.     If  a  woman  hatc- 
her husband,  and  say   "Thou   shalt   not  possess   me 
the  reason  for  her  dislike  shall  be  inquired   into.     If 
she  is  careful,  and  has  no  fault,  but  her  husband  takes 
himself  away  and  neglects  her;  then  that  woman  is  not 
to  blame.     She  shall  take  her  dowry  and  go  back   to 
her  father's  house.     143.     If  she  has  not  been  careful, 
but  runs  out,  wastes  her  house  and  neglects  her  hus- 
band; then  that  woman  shall  be  thrown  into  the  water. 
229.     If  a  builder  has  built  a  house  for  a  man,  and  his 
work  is  not  strong,  and  if  the  house  he  has  built  falls 
in  and  kills  the  householder,  that  builder  shall  be  slain 
250.     If  a  mad  bull  has  rushed  upon  a  man.  and  gored 
him,  and  killed  him;  that  case  has  no  remedy.     251.     If 
a  man's  ox  is  known  to  be  addicted  to  goring,  and  he 
has  not  blunted  his  horns,  nor  fastened  up  his  ox;  tiien 
if  his  ox  has  gored  a  free  man  and  killed  him,  he  shall 
give  half  a  mina  of  silver.    See  W.  St.  Chad  Boscawen, 
The    First    of   Empires,    1903;    Chllperlc   Edwards,    The 
Oldest  Laxcs  in  the  World,  1906. 

CCENOBIUM.  Ccpnobium  was  the  name  given  to  the 
place  in  which  copnobites  lived  together.  Their  superior 
was  called  koinobiarches.  As  distinguished  from  an- 
chorites and  hermits,  copnobites  elected  to  live  In  com- 
mon. Their  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  words 
koinos  bios  "  common  life."  The  monastic  community 
of  a  ccenobium  differs  from  that  of  a  laura  (q.v.)  to  the 
extent  that  the  inmates  of  the  latter  have  separate  cells 
and  live  in  solitude  five  days  of  the  week. 

COGITO  ERGO  SUM.  This,  according  to  Ren^  Des- 
cartes (1596-1650),  the  founder  of  speculative  rationalism. 
Is  the  basic  principle  of  all  philosophy.  If  we  are  to 
find  in  knowledge  anything  of  abiding  value  we  must 
start  with  the  first  grounds  of  Reason,  and  de8tJt)y  all 
conventional  assumptions  (De  omnibus  nobis  dubltandum, 
quae  Incerta).  One  thing  it  is  impossible  to  deny— the 
fact  that  we  exist.  "  For  if  I  doubt  or  I  deny,  that 
means  I  must  think,  and  the  '  I  '  who  thinks  must 
exist "  (Butier).  *'  I  think,  consequentiy  I  exist."  See 
C.  J.  Deter;  Arthur  Butier. 

COOLERS.  A  sect  founded  by  a  man  named  Sirgood 
at  Kirdford  in  Sussex.  They  were  also  called  Copiers, 
and  were  believed  to  possess  a  "  Book  of  Cople."  They 
were  teetotallers,  and  professed  to  be  sinless. 


COLLEGE.  In  Roman  usage  the  word  Collegium  was 
a  general  term  for  an  association.  Political  clubs  were 
called  Colleges,  There  were  many  associations  or  col- 
leges "  which,  although  not  united  by  any  specifically 
religious  objects,  had  a  religious  centre  In  the  worship 
of  mme  deity  or  other  "  (Seyffert).  Religious  societies 
were  either  established  by  the  State,  or  formed  by 
private  Individuals.  In  either  case  they  had  to  be 
recognised  and  controlled  by  the  Government.  >Vben 
Christian  churches  first  arose  In  the  Roman  Empire 
they  were  regarded  as  colleges  (collegia)  and  were  con- 
sidered to  be  Illegal  associations  (collegia  Ulwtta)  In 
modem  times,  apart  from  the  ordinary  uses  of  the  term 
college.  It  la  used  often  of  that  part  of  a  Cathedral 
foundation  In  which  the  dean  and  Chapter  reside,  bee 
O    Sevffert,  Diet.;  the  Cath.  Diet.;  Smith  and  Cheetham^ 

COLLEGIANTS.  The  followers  In  Holland,  and 
afterwards  In  Hanover,  of  John  James  Hadrian,  and 
Glsbert  van  der  Kodde.  The  sect  was  founded  In  1619. 
There  was  no  official  ministry.  At  their  prayer  me*'t- 
Ings,  held  twice  a  week,  any  member  of  the  congregation 
was  allowed  to  pray  or  preach.  They  practised  baptism 
bv  Immersion.  For  a  time  a  division  was  caused  In 
the  sect  by  John  Bredenburg  who  had  come  undej-  the 
influence  of  the  teaching  of  Baruch  Spinoza  (1632-1677), 
but  In  course  of  time  the  breach  was  healed,     bee  J. 

H.   Blunt.  .       »     wi        -^ 

COLLYRIDIANS.  A  religious  sect  In  Arab  a  re- 
ferred to  by  Eplphanlus.  The  name  Is  derived  from 
the  Greek  word  koUurides,  "cakes."  and  the  sect  was 
so  called  because  the  women  offered  c-akes  or  rolls  to 
Marv  and  then  ate  them.  _       „^ 

'  COLOURS,     CHRISTIAN     SYMBOLISM     OF.       The 
various  colours  are  used  to  symbolise  states  and  qual- 
ities     White  denotes  Innocence,  purity,  virginity,  faith, 
iov   life  and  light.    In  ritual  It  is  used  on  the  festivals  of 
the' Circumcision,  the  Epiphany,  Christmas,  and  Easter. 
Red    denotes    divine    love,    power,    regal    dignity,    war, 
suffering,  and  especially  the  Passion  of  Jesus  and  the 
martvrdom  of  the  saints.     In  ritual  It  L-  used  on  the 
festivals  of  Pentecost  and  of  the  Martyrs.     Green  de- 
notes life,   hope,   plenty,   mirth,   youth    and   prosperity^ 
In   ritual   It   Is   used  on  ordinary   Sundays.     Violet    (or 
I'urple)    denotes    sorrow,    passion,    suffering     humility, 
and  truth.    In  ritual  It  Is  used  during  l.ent.  Holy  Week, 
and  Advent,  as  well  as  on  Septuageslma.  Qulnquageslma, 
and   Ash-Wednesday.      Martyrs  are  depicted   In   pari)»e 
garments.    Black  denotes  death,  despair,  sorrow,  humlll- 
iitlon,    and    mourning.      In    ritual    It   Is   useil    on    Good 
Fridav      lilue   denotes   sincerity,   godliness,    piety,    and 
divine  contemplation.     Bright  yellow  denotes  brightness, 
goodness,  faith,  and  frultfulness.     Dull  Yellow  denotes 
faithlessness,  deceit,  and  jealousy.     See  Sidney  Heath. 

COLUMBANUS,  ST..  RULE  OF.  Columbanns  ]about 
543-615  AD.)  was  born  In  Lelnster.  Ireland,  and  edu- 
cate<l  at  Bangor.  In  50.5  he  founded  a  monastery  on 
the  Irish  model  In  the  Voeges.  a  school  for  the  practice 
of  asceticism  and  for  sacred  study.  His  work  met  with 
jrreat  success.  I^ter,  when  he  was  banished  from  the 
countrv,  he  established  himself  in  an  abandoned  church 
on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Constancv.  Finally  he 
founded  a  monastery,  Bobblo.  on  the  Trebla,  south  of 
Pa  via  This  became  a  centre  of  learning.  The  com- 
munity of  Columbanus  claimed  a  large  measure  of  In- 
eoendence  In  many  points  Its  leader  refused  to 
S^tetiie  rites  and 'rules  of  Rome.  The  life  was 
one  of  great  austerity.  The  monks  had  to  observe,  as 
tor  as  possible,  perpetual  silence.  Only  one  me«l  was 
taken  consisting  of  common  vegetables,  pulse,  dough, 
and  a  small  loaf  twice-baked.  Mortification  had  to  be 
practiced   In  thoughts,   words  and   movements.     Colum- 
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banns  Is  reputed  to  have  compoeed  two  documents  con- 
cerning his  rule,  the  Regula  Columhani  and  the  Regula 
Cosnobialis  Fratrum  de  Hibemia.  "  The  former  is  a 
thoroughly  biblical  direction  towards  a  Christian  life 
In  evangelical  freedom  :  the  latter  orders  that  he  who 
neglects  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  the  spoon 
before  eating  shall  be  punished  by  a  sound  whipping; 
that  he  who  speaks  to  a  layman  shall  be  punished  by 
singing  a  number  of  hymns,  etc.  But  while  the  char- 
acter of  the  Regula  Columbani  corresponds  very  closely 
with  that  of  Columban's  sermons,  which  are  genuine, 
the  Liber  Pcenitentialis  Columbani,  which  oorrosponde 
to  the  Regula  Caenobialis,  is  evidently  spurious  "  (Schaff- 
Herzog).     See  Schaff-Herzog ;  the  Cath.  Diet. 

COMARISTAE.      A    religious    sect,    the    members    of 
which  held  Pelagian  views.    They  were  so  called  after 
Theodore  Comartius    (d.   c.   A.D.  1595).     Another  name 
for  them  was  New  Pelagians  (q.v.). 
COMMANDMENTS,  THE  TEN.     See  DECALOGUE. 
COMMERCE,    PATRON    SAINTS    OF.     There  was   a 
widespread  dedication  during  the  early  Middle  Ages  of 
churches  and   fraternities   to   St.    Nicholas  of   Myra   In 
Lycla,  and  Professor  G.  Unwln   (in  the  Journal  of  the 
Manchester  Egyptian  and  Oriental  Society,  1916,  p.  13  ff.) 
has  sought  to  establish  a  connection  of  these  on  the  one 
hand   with   the  spread   of  commercial   usages   and  gild 
organisations  from  the  Levant  westwards,  and  on  the 
other  hand  with  the  simultaneous  spread  of  a  particular 
method  of  city   construction  and  city  expansion  which 
had  been  practised  from  the  earliest  historic  times  In 
Me80i)otamla,    and    was    especially    exemplified    In    the 
foundation   of   Baghdad   by   the   Caliph    Mansur  in   77(5 
A.D.     In  the  second  century  B.C.   Delos  was  the  prin- 
cipal  Intercontinental   market   for   slaves.     "  The  dedi- 
cations to  Isis,  Hermes,  and  the  Tyrian  Hercules  of  the 
fraternities     with     clubhouses     and     chapels     of     the 
merchants  who  frequented  It,  point  to  their  descent  as 
Institutions   from  a   much  earlier  time,   whilst,  on   the 
other  hand,   they  were  almost  Identical  In  tlieir  social 
and  religious  character  with  the  merchant  guilds  of  the 
early  Middle  Ages.     One  of  the  chief  patron  deities  of 
commerce  at  Delos  was  naturally  Poseidon;  and  later, 
in  the  second  century  A.D.   a   gild  of  merchants  dedi- 
cated to  Poseidon  still  existed  at  Tanals,  at  the  mouth 
of   the   Don    (Minns,    Scythians   and   Greeks).      Tanals, 
which   had   long  been  under  the  Influence  of  a  cosmo- 
politan Judaism,  was  a  frontier  post  of  that  I^vantlne 
world,  whose  curious  transitional  blend  of  more  primi- 
tive custom  with   Hellenism  and  with  Christianity  has 
been    Inten^reted    bv    Sir    W.    Ramsay    and    Professor 
Calder.       Fraternities,   at   first    Pagan,    but   afterwards 
Christian,  played  a  large  part  In  that  world.     The  cult 
of  Poseidon  amongst  seafaring  merchants  was  displaced 
by   the   veneration   of   St.    Nicholas   of   Myra    In   Lycia 
(I^awton,  Modem  Greek  Folklore)  to  whom  a  church  was 
dedicated   by   Justinian  at   Constantinople   in   530   A.D. 
Until   the   rise   of   the   Italian    republics   the   Levantine 
region,  of  which  St.  Nicholas  thus  became  the  tutelary 
genius,  remained  the  seat  of  active  commerce  In  Europe 
and  the  Intermediary  through  which  the  products  and 
the  techni(iue  of  the  more  advanced  industries  of  Meso- 
potamia   and    Central    Asia,    China    and    India    slowly 
passed   Into   the  civilisation   of  the   West.     Greek   and 
Syrian   Christians  were   the  first  agents   of  this  inter- 
course,   as    is    shown    by    the    earliest    dedications    of 
Florentine  churches   (Davtdsohn,  Gesch.   d.   Florenz)  to 
St.  MlnlaU,  a  Greek,  In  250  A.D.  and  to  St.  Reparata, 
a   Syrian,  about  400  A.D. ;   but  after  the  rise  of  Islam 
Arabs  played  a   large  part,  and  Offa's  gold  tribute  to 
Rome  In  the  eighth  century  was  paid  In  Arab  dinars 
{BHt.  Numis.  Journal,  vol    v.)."      From  the  ninth  to  the 


twelfth   century   the  centre  of  this  commerce  and  cul- 
ture tended  to  gravitate  towards  Baghdad.     The  spread 
of  St.   Nicholas  dedications  began  at  the  period  of  the 
Crusades.    "In  the  last  decade  of  the  eleventh  century 
Venice  and  Bari  were  contending  for  the  possession  of 
the  saint's  body  and  a  large  proporticm  of  the  churches 
erected  at  new  ports  or  new  markets  throughout  Nor- 
thern Europe  were  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas."      Unmis- 
takable Instances  of  the  connection  between  St.  Nicholas 
and  new  settlements  of  traders  are  found  at  Brussels, 
Ghent,   Amsterdam,   Middleburg,  Leyden,  Berlin,   Ham- 
burg,  Leipzig,   Frankfort-on-Maine,   Prague,   Stockholm, 
Paris,    Rouen,    Amiens,    Chartres,    London,    Newcastie, 
Durham,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  Yarmouth,  Rochester.   There 
are  385  dedications  to  St.   Nicholas  in  England  alone, 
many  of  them  being  In  insignificant  villages.    The  rapid 
spread  of  the  cult  of  St.  Nicholas  at  ports  and  markets 
seems  to  Indicate  "  the  activity  of  Levantine  Influences 
either  through  the  migration  of  the  traders  themselves 
or  through  the  adoption  of  their  methods  and  traditions 
in  the  West." 

COMMISSARY.  In  the  Church  of  England  a  Com- 
missary commonly  denotes  a  clergyman  or  a  layman 
who  acts  In  England  for  colonial  bishops  in  matters 
of  business.  The  Cath.  Diet,  defines  a  Commissary  as 
an  ecclesiastic  who  Is  delegated  by  the  bishop  to  exer- 
cise "  a  portion  of  the  episcopal  jurisdiction  in  a 
particular  part  of  the  diocese,  especially  with  reference 
to  licences,  institutions,  the  examination  of  witnesses, 
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COMMISSION  CREED,  THE.  A  Creed  drawn  up  in 
America  in  1883  A.D.  by  twenty-five  commissioners. 
This  creed,  consisting  of  twelve  Articles,  Is,  in  the 
opinion  of  W.  A.  Curtis,  "  one  of  the  most  successful 
modem  Declarations,"  and  has  found  wide  acceptance. 
**  It  is  catholic  and  evangelical  in  its  doctrine;  the 
historic  difficulties  In  Calvinism  are  passed  over;  the 
language  is  simple,  vigorous,  and  appropriate;  even  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  in  Art.  X.  is  in  such  terms  as 
would  commend  It  to  others  than  Congregatlonallsts  " 
(W.  A.  Curtis).     See  William  A.  Curtis. 

COMMUNION,  HOLY.  A  name  given  to  the  Christian 
institution  (one  of  the  Sacraments)  which  commemorates 
the  Last  Supper  of  Jesus  with  his  disciples.  It  Is  also 
called  the  Lord's  Supper;  or  the  Eucharist,  which  means 
Thanksgiving,  because  according  to  the  gospels  of  St. 
Matthew,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  Luke,  Jesus  "  gave  thanks  " 
before  he  broke  and  distributed  the  bread.  The  name 
Holy  Communion  emphasises  the  fact  that  "  the  Sacra- 
ment Is  a  means  of  communion  or  fellowship  with  Christ 
Himself,  and  with  all  those,  whether  living  or  departed, 
who  are  members  of  His  Body— the  Church  "  (W.  R.  W. 
Stephens,  Book  of  Common  Prayer).  It  seems  to  have 
been  suggested  by  the  language  of  I.  Corinthians  x.  16. 

COMMUNION  OF  SAINTS,  THE.  This  expression, 
which  is  a  translation  of  the  Latin  communio  sanctorum,^ 
Is  the  third  clause  of  the  third  section  of  the  Apostles 
Creed  in  its  present  form,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  common 
Creed  of  Western  Christendom.  It  is  not  found  in  any 
Eastern  Creed,  nor  is  any  allusion  made  to  It  In  the 
Commentary  on  the  Apostles'  Creed  by  Rufflnus  of 
Aquilela  In  Italv,  which  was  written  about  390.  The 
first  allusion  to  It  seems  to  have  occurred  in  a  baptismal 
Creed  of  the  South-Galllcan  Church,  which  Is  at  least 
a  century  later.  According  to  Heurtley,  the  clause  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  established  before  the  close  of  the 
eighth  century.  It  was  therefore  an  Insertion  In  the 
original  creed.  It  Is  not  even  certain  what  the  clause 
means  The  I^tln  expression  may,  and  has  be«i,  trans- 
lated "  communion  of  sacred  things."  The  earliest 
comments   take  sanctorum   to   refer  to  persons   rather 
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than  tMngB.  Tbe  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
Ukes  It  to  reffer  to  things  rather  than  to  persons,  that 
is  to  aay  to  participation  in  the  Sacraments.  Calvin 
explains :  "  Bvery<M>e  of  us  must  maintain  brotherly 
concord  with  all  the  sheep  of  the  flock,  give  due 
authority  to  the  Church,  and,  in  short,  conduct  ourselves 
as  sheep  of  the  flock."  According  to  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism,  the  clause  means :  **  First,  that  beUevere. 
all  and  several,  have  communicm  in  Christ  and  all  His 
blessings,  as  His  members;  then,  that  each  member  is 
bound  promptly  and  gladly  to  contribute  the  blessings 
he  has  received  to  the  common  good  and  to  the  salvation 
of  all."  It  is  contended  by  some  of  the  Catholics  of 
the  Church  of  England  that  belief  in  the  Communion 
of  Saints  Involves  prayers  for  the  dead.  According  to 
the  Roman  Catechism  the  clause  Is  an  explanation  of 
the  foregoing  words,  "  I  believe  in  the  holy  Catholic 
Church."  The  Cath.  Diet,  explains :  "  The  communion 
of  saints  consists  in  the  union  of  the  Church  on  earth, 
and  connects  the  Church  on  earth  with  the  Church 
suffering  in  Purgatory  and  triumphant  In  heaven."  See 
the  Prot.  Diet.  ^      ^    _ 

COMMUNISM,  RELIGIOUS.  A  movement  of  the 
nature  of  Religious  Communism  was  promoted  by  Maz- 
dak  son  of  Bambad,  a  Persian  of  Susiana.  According 
to  the  Arab  historian  Tabari  (838-»23  A.D.),  Mazdak 
counselled  his  followers  to  possess  their  estate  and 
families  in  common,  as  an  act  of  piety  acceptable  to 
God.  God  had  placed  the  means  of  livelihood  in  the 
worid  that  his  servants  might  freely  share  them,  but 
men  had  wronged  each  other  and  done  injury  to  the 
poor  Mazdak  forbade  the  slaughter  of  animals  for  food, 
and  was  himself  an  ascetic.  He  regarded  his  teaching 
as  the  revival  of  true  Zoroastrianism.  **  Whatever  the 
excesses  of  his  followers,  he  appeared  to  have  sincerely 
believed  that  the  triumph  of  his  communistic  anarchy 
meant  the  defeat  of  the  evil  powers— the  task  which 
long  ago  Zoroaster  had  set  before  the  nation  "  (F.  W. 
Bussell). 

COMMUNITY  OF  THE  RESURRECTION,  THE.  An 
Anglican  Brotherhood,  which  was  founded  In  1892,  and 
consists  of  celibate  clergy  who  live  under  rule  and  with 
a  common  purse,  and  devote  themselves  to  pastoral, 
evangelistic,  literary,  and  educational  works.  See 
BROTHERHOODS,   MODERN  ANGLICAN. 

COMPANIONS  OF  MUHAMMAD.  Muhammad  Is  re- 
ported to  have  said  :  *'  God  has  chosen  my  Companions 
before  all  the  worlds,  with  the  exception  of  the  prophets 
and  the  apostles."  The  Companlcms  rank  next  after  the 
prophets  and  apostles.  Next  come  the  Folk>wers,  men 
"  who  lived  and  had  intercourse  with  the  Companions 
even  if  but  for  a  short,  time."  Then  come  the  Followers 
of  the  Followers;  and  after  these  the  Khallfs   (q.v.). 

COMPITALIA.  A  popular  Roman  festival  held  In 
honour  of  the  "  lares  compltales,"  that  Is  to  say,  of  the 
I.ares,  the  good  spirits  of  the  departed,  regarded  as 
tutelary  divinities  of  the  cross-ways  (compita).  The 
festival  was  held  four  times  a  year.  W.  Warde  Fowler 
thinks  that  the  Lar  was  an  object  of  worship  on  the 
land  before  It  became  such  In  the  house.  "  The  oldest 
Lar  of  whom  we  know  anything  was  one  of  a  char- 
acteristic Roman  group  of  which  the  Individuals  lived 
In  the  compita,  i.e.  the  spot*  where  the  land  belonging 
to  various  households  met,  and  where  there  were  chapels 
with  as  many  faces  as  there  were  properties,  each  face 
containing  an  altar  to  a  Lar,— the  presiding  spirit  of 
that  allotment,  or  rather  perhaps  of  the  whole  of  the 
land  of  the  familia,  including  that  on  which  the  house 
stood."  The  rejoicing,  in  which  the  whole  famllla,  both 
bond  and  free,  took  part  was  free  and  jovial.  "  Each 
familia  sacrificed  on  its  own  altar,  which  was  placed 


fifteeji  feet  in  front  of  the  compltum,  so  that  the  wor- 
shippers  might  be  <mi  their  own  land;  but  if,  as  we  may 
suppose,  the  whole  pagns  celebrated  this  rite  on  the  same 
day,  there  was  in  this  festival,  as  In  others  ...  a 
Hodal  value,  a  means  of  widening  the  outlook  of  the 
familia  and  associating  It  with  the  needs  of  others  In 
Its  religious  duUes."  At  the  fesUval  of  the  Compltalla, 
as  at  the  Paganalia,  small  images  of  the  human  figure 
or  round  balls  were  hung  on  trees  or  door^^ays  that 
they  might  swing  in  the  wind.  ITie  common  name  for 
these  figures  was  oacUla,  but  those  of  the  Compltalla  had  a 
special  name,  maniac,  of  which  the  meaning  has  been  lost. 
For  the  meaning  of  this  custom  see  SWINGING,  and  cp. 
PAGANALIA.  See  O.  Seyffert,  Diet.;  W.  Warde  Fowler. 
COMPLINE.  Compline  was  adde<l  by  St.  Benedict 
In  the  sixth  century  to  the  six  Hours  of  Prayer  which 
had  previously  been  observed  by  devout  Christians.  See 
further  CANONICAL  HOURS. 

COMPLUTENSIAN  POLYGLOT,  THE.  An  early 
printed  edition  of  the  Bible.  It  derived  Its  name  from 
Complutum,  the  Latin  designation  of  AlcalA  de  Henares. 
a  town  In  Spain.  At  the  University  of  AlcalA  Cardinal 
Francis  Xlmenes  de  Clsneros  (1437-1517).  Archbishop  of 
Toledo,  began  In  1502  to  prepare  an  edition  of  the  Bible. 
It  was  to  be  a  Polyglot,  for  his  idea  was  to  give  In  the 
Old  Testament  the  Greek  and  Latin  translations  by  the 
side  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  In  the  New  Testament  the 
Latin  translation  by  the  side  of  the  Greek  text.  The 
New  Testament  was  finished  first,  and  was  printed,  but 
not  published.  In  1514.  The  Old  Testament  was  prinUKl, 
but  not  published,  in  1517.  The  volumes  did  not  receive 
the  approval  of  Pope  Leo  X.  until  March  22.  15:M),  and 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  In  circulation  before  1522. 
Dr.  C.  R.  Gregory  points  out  that  in  reference  to  the 
Old  Testament  the  editors  already  reveal  a  tendency  to 
overesUmate  the  Latin  Text  of  the  Bible.  **  For,  re- 
ferring to  the  fact  that  they  had  placed  the  I^tln  text 
In  the  middle  and  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  at  the  sides, 
they  said  that  the  Latin  text  was  like  Jesus  between 
the  two  thieves."     See  C.  R.  Gregory. 

CON.  Con  or  Cun.  the  **  lord  "  or  "  father  "  of  the 
mountains  Is  a  god  of  thunder  worshipped  by  the  Indians 
of  the  Andes.  In  time  of  drought  he  Is  api^ealed  to 
to  send  rain.  His  sacred  bird  Is  the  condor.  Since  a 
thunderstorm  brings  ferUllBlng  rain,  a  thunder-god 
comes  to  be  regarded  as  a  god  of  fertility.  See  J.  O. 
Frazer,   The  Magic  Art,  1911. 

CONCH-SHELL.  THE.  Conch-shell  trumpets  were 
employed  In  temple  services  In  Crete  in  MInoan  times, 
and  have  long  been  In  use  as  sacred  instruments  among 
the  Hindus.  Their  use  has  been  recorded  also  among 
the  natives  of  Oceania  and  America.  '*  The  conch,  which 
Is  necessary  In  every  Hindu  temple.  Is  loudly  sounded 
In  the  early  morning,  primarily  to  wake  the  deity,  and 
secondarily  to  rouse  the  villagers.  Again,  when  the 
temple  service  commences,  and  when  the  nlve<lya  or 
offering  Is  carried,  the  music  of  the  conch  is  heard  from 
the  northern  side  of  the  temple  "  (E.  Thurston  an<l  K. 
RangachaH).  Some  of  the  Marans.  whose  traditional 
occupation  is  sounding  or  playing  on  the  sacnni  Instru- 
ments, call  themselves  Vadakku-purattu.  or  belonging  to 
the  northern  side. 

CONCLAVE.  The  assembly  of  cardinals  convene<l  for 
the  election  of  a  new  Poi)e,  and  the  place  where  they 
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CONCORDAT.  A  concordat  is  defined  in  the  Cath. 
Diet,  as  "  a  treaty  between  the  Holy  See  and  a  sei-ular 
State  touching  the  conservation  and  promotion  of  the 
Interests  of  religion  in  that  State."  The  more  famous 
concordats  include  that  of  Worms  (1122),  between  Callxtus 
II.    and    the    Emi>eror    Henry    V.,    which    settled    the 


question  of  investiture  in  such  a  way  as  "  to  leave  Intact 
In  theory  the  universal  pastorate  of  the  successors  of 
Peter";  that  of  Frankfort  or  Vienna  (1446-8)  betwewi 
Popes  Eugenius  IV.,  Nicholas  V.  and  the  Emperor 
Frederic  III.,  which  agreed  "  to  divide  in  a  particular 
manner  the  patronage  of  ecclesiastical  dignities  In  Ger- 
many"; that  of  1515,  between  IjCO  X.  and  Francis  I. 
by  which  the  pragmatic  sanction  of  Charles  VII.  was 
abolished,  and  the  nomination  to  vacant  bishoprics  and 
abbeys  was  resigned  to  the  crown  of  France;  and  that 
of  1801,  between  Plus  VII.  and  the  first  Napoleon,  by 
which  the  public  practice  of  their  religion  was  restored 
to  the  French  nation. 

CONFESSIO  BOHEMICA.  A  confession  of  faith 
prepared  for  the  Bohemian  Brethren  at  Prague  (1575) 
by  a  number  of  learned  divines.  The  Emperor,  Maxi- 
milian II.,  attended  a  Diet  at  which  it  was  presented 
to  him.  "  It  was  a  compromise  betwe«i  the  teaching 
of  I^uther.  and  the  teaching  of  the  Brethren.  In  Its 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  it  followed  the  teaching 
of  Luther :  in  Its  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supikt  it  in- 
clined to  the  broader  evangelical  view  of  the  Brethren." 
See  J.  E.  Hutton,  Hitt.  of  the  Moravian  Church,  1909. 

CONFESSIO  HUNGARICA.  The  Confesslo  Hungarica 
(1570  A.D.),  also  called  the  Confession  of  Czenger,  was 
in  the  main  the  work  of  Peter  Melius.  W.  A.  Curtis 
describes  it  as  *'  the  last  and  most  important  of  a  series 
of  Synodic  Declarations  against  the  Unitarian  movement 
in  Hungary." 

CONFESSIO  HUNGARORUM.  A  Hungarian  Confes- 
sion of  Faith.  It  was  drawn  up  by  Peter  Melius,  and 
was  ratified  by  Synod.  This  Confesslo  Ilungarorum 
(1560-62)  "  Is  the  first  general  Calvlnlst  Confession  of 
the  Chureh  dealing  with  election  and  other  topics,  doc- 
trinal and  eccleslasUcal  "  (W.  A.  Curtis).  It  Is  also 
called  the  Confession  of  Debreczen,  or  Confesslo  Agri- 
vallensls.  or  Confesslo  Catholica. 

CONFESSION.  In  the  religion  of  the  Mayan  Indians 
"  confession  Is  made  to  the  cacique,  or  local  chief.  If  a 
memt)er  of  the  community  Is  seriously  ill  and  the  patient 
believes  that  some  sin  of  his  commission  may  be  the 
cause  "   (T.  A.  Joyce,  M.A.). 

CONFESSION  (OF  A  MARTYR).  Confesslo  or  Con- 
fession, used  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Grc^ek  term 
marturion,  has  been  applied  from  early  times  to  the 
tomb  of  a  martyr.  "  If  an  altar  was  erected  over  the 
grave,  then  the  name  *  confession  '  was  given  to  the 
tomb,  the  altar,  and  the  cublculum  or  subterranean 
chamber.  In  which  they  stood  "  (Cath.  Diet.).  In  the 
Vatican  basilica  there  Is  a  famous  *'  confession  "  of  St. 
PetiT.     See  the  Cath.  Diet. 

CONFESSION  OF  SEVEN  CHURCHES  IN  LONDON. 
A  Baptist  Confession  of  Faith  (1644  A.D.).  Baptist 
divines  were  excluded  from  the  Westminster  Assembly 
(q.v.).  They  therefore  published  this  Confession,  in 
fifty-two  articles,  "  for  the  vindlcatlwi  of  the  truth  and 
Information  of  the  Ignorant :  likewise  for  the  taking  off 
of  those  aspersions  which  are  frequently  both  in  pulpit 
and  print  unjustly  cast  upon  them."  W.  A.  Curtis  de- 
scribes the  articles  as  "  Calvinlstic  throughout,  apart 
from  the  Sacraments  and  Chureh  i)ollty." 

CONFESSION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FREE-WILL 
BAPTISTS.  A  <:k)nfe8slon  of  Faith  In  twenty-one 
chapters.  It  was  revised  a  third  time  In  1868.  This 
Confession  "  Is  the  most  Important  and  authoritative 
statement  of  Armlnlan  Baptist  views  "  (W.  A.  Curtis). 

CONFESSION  OF  THE  FRANKFORT  COMMUNITY 
OF  FOREIGNERS.  A  Onfession  of  Faith  (1554  A.D.) 
drawn  up  on  behalf  of  exiles.  In  1561  A.D.  those  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  London  presented  to  EJdward  VI. 
a  statement  of  their  beliefs,  "  Compendium  Doctrlnae," 


composed  by  Martin  Micron.  The  Frankfort  Gonfesaioo 
"is  a  revision  of  the  earlier  compendium  under  the 
influence  of  John  k  Lasco,  their  leader  in  England,  and 
of  Calvin  "   (W.  Curtis). 

CONFESSION  OF  WATERLAND,  THE.  A  Men- 
nonite  ConfesslMi  of  Faith  (1580  A.D.)  drawn  up  In 
Dutch  by  De  Ries  and  Gerardi.  It  is  the  moiBt  Im- 
I)ortant  of  the  Mennonite  Confessions.  "  It  ctMisists  of 
forty  Articles,  which  deny  the  guilt  of  original  or  trans- 
mitted sin,  affirm  the  c(mdltlonal  election  of  all,  and 
universal  atonement,  condemn  oaths,  war,  dvil  office, 
litigation,  revenge,  worldly  amusements,  Infant  baptism 
as  unscriptural ;  approve  of  obedience  to  civil  magistrates 
in  all  things  not  contrary  to  conscience  and  God's  word ; 
but  on  other  points  conform  to  the  normal  tenets  of 
Protestantism  "   (W.  A.  Curtis). 

CONFESSOR.  In  ecclesiastical  usage  the  term  Ckm- 
fessor  has  been  used  with  different  shades  of  meaning. 
In  the  early  Christian  Church  It  denoted  at  first  one 
who  confessed  Christ  by  suffering  death  for  him.  It 
was  thus  synonymous  with  the  earlier  term  Martyr 
(q.v.).  In  course  of  time,  however,  the  word  martyr 
was  reserved  for  those  who  suffered  death,  while  con- 
fessor was  used  of  one  who  had  displayed  heroic  sanctity 
and  endured  great  suffering  without  dying.  The  term 
came  also  to  be  used  of  models  of  Christian  piety  who 
had  not  been  exposed  to  great  suffering.  Thus  in  the 
calendar  of  the  Anglican  Church  men  like  Augustine 
and  Jerome  are  called  Confessors.  In  the  Roman  Missal 
and  Breviary  the  term  is  used  of  "  all  male  saints  who 
do  not  fall  under  some  special  class,  such  as  Martyr, 
Apostle,  Evangelist "  (Cath.  Diet.).  The  word  was 
sometimes  used  of  a  singer  or  chorister,  one  who  con- 
fessed to  God  with  his  voice  In  divine  worship,  and  it 
is  still  80  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic  office  on  Good 
Friday.  It  was  used  again  of  one  who  confessed  his 
sins,  and  so  of  a  monk  who  devoted  himself  to  a  life 
of  penitence.  Finally,  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
It  Is  used  to  denote  the  priest  who  hears  confesalwis 
(confessarius).     See  Benham;  the  Oath.  Diet. 

CONFIRMATION.  The  Biblical  Feast  of  Weeks  or 
Festival  of  the  First  Fruits  was  transformed  by  Rab- 
binical Judaism  Into  a  historical  feast  when  it  was 
made  the  memorial  day  of  the  giving  of  the  Ten  Words 
on  Mount  Sinai.  "  The  leadere  of  Reform  Judaism 
surrounded  the  day  with  new  charm  by  the  introduction 
of  the  confirmation  ceremony,  thus  rendering  it  a  feast 
of  consecration  of  the  Jewish  youth  to  the  ancient 
covenant,  of  yearly  renewal  of  loyalty  by  the  rising 
generation  to  the  ancestral  faith  "  (K.  Kohler).  Kohler 
I»olnt8  out,  however,  that  "  Onfirmation  does  not  be- 
stow the  character  of  Jew  upcMi  the  young,  any  more 
than  the  former  rite  of  Bar  Mizwah  did  upon  the  young 
Israelite  who  was  called  up  to  the  reading  from  the 
lAw  In  his  thirteenth  year  as  a  form  of  Initiation  into 
Jewish  life."  The  Jew  becomes  a  member  of  the  Jewish 
community  by  right  of  birth.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  Confirmation,  conferred  by  the  bishop,  who  lays 
his  hands  on  the  recipient,  Is  held  to  be  a  sacrament: 
"  a  sacrament  of  the  new  law  by  which  grace  is  con- 
ferred on  baptised  persons  which  strengthens  them  tor 
the  profession  of  the  Christian  faith  "  (Cath.  Diet.).  All 
baptised  persons  are  qualified  to  receive  this  sacrament, 
and  the  twelfth  year  of  age  Is  considered  the  most 
suitable.  The  candidates  are  brought  to  the  biirii<^  by 
god-parents.  At  the  time  of  Confirmation  It  is  usnal  to 
Uke  another  Christian  name,  but  this  is  not  used  after- 
wards In  signing.  In  the  primitive  Church  infants  were 
confirmed  immediately  after  baptism,  and  the  practice 
still  obtains  In  the  Eastern  Church.  In  the  ProteiAant 
Churches,  CkMifirmation  Is  not  held  to  be  a  sacnmeiit. 
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"^■f,^™^^^  tor  ttoD  in  their  bapUsm  by  tie  r 

fdul'ts  in  the  Greek  Church  the  rite  may  l>e^rfonned 
Sv  a  Driest  In  the  Lutheran  churches  and  In  the 
Reform^  Church  of  France,  it  1b  Performed  by  pastore^ 
cS^FUCIANISM.  Confucianism  one  of  t^ie  three 
rellzions  of  Chiaa.  owes  its  name  to  the  great  ^cher 
ConSs  (551-479  B.C.).  but  in  a  ^^^^T^^^^^^^^ 
before  Confucius,  Just  as  ^«^^^J^^-  sunder    It   th^ 

IS%H  oMs  iir,  rt  tjn^r  Ts 

ufS  at  h^  b?S"     According  to  later  leg^d,  his 
hfSh   w«fl  flr«>mDanied  by   a   number  of   marvels,   but 
Ut^  il  rcal^fenW^lKfut  his  early  years.     He  soon 
dismayed  an  interest  in  ritualisUc  ceremonies;  and  at 
SI  age  of  fifteen  he  became  devoted  to  study.    At  the 
«^  ot  nineteen  he  married.     Soon  afterwards  he  ac- 
^tiS    a    wet    as   grain    distributor.      At    the    age    of 
^e^y-^ne^  was  promoted  to  be  an  estate-agent  or  a 
frSS^rseer      When   he   was   twenty-two   he  was   al- 
reldy  sn^^ded  by  a   band  of  earnest  students  and 
ri^^lDles   ^  now  earned  his  living  by  teaching  phllo^ 
2i?h?        For  year?  he  taught  others,  and  at  the  same 
Ume  continued  his  own  studies.     He   took   lessons     n 
muScXmT  celebrated  music-master.     On  a  visit    o 
SelmiSrial  capital,  whither  he  went  particjilariy   to 
^tair  more  exart  information  about  the  ancient^rite^ 
i,!^    «o«QTT>fkniP«     he    met    and    consulted    tiie     i"aoi8c 
oSuoJp^eTSL^tsi     rm>rding  to  one  account  Lao-taze 
addSd   hiS   thus:    "The   bones   of   the   people   you 
s^aT^  haV?  all  rotted  away,  and  only  their  words 
?S^aln      When  a  man  of  first  rate  qualities  finds  his 
^^rtunity    he  makes  his  career;  if  he  finds  no  oppor- 
?SSiy  ?e  b^taies  himself  off  like  the  grass  carried  away 
h V  the  stonT^  I  have  always  understood  that  a  good 
?™dPr  ke^^  back  his  best  wares :   in  the  same  ^yay  a 
^n   of  tret-Ste   qualities   hides   his   potential   virtues 
tehlnd  an  expressionless  face.    Get  rid  of  your  superior 
aire    and    your    multitudinous    requirements,    of    your 
m^eriLs'  and  your  inordinate  desires,  none  «  /h  ch 
n«n  he  of  any  advantage  to  your  body.     This  is  an  i 
w*»  t/>  sav   to  you."     Confucius   is   reported   to  have 
«idt^ hit  dimples:   "I  know  the  capacity  of  a  bird 
?^  flv    of  a  filh  to  Wim.  of  a  beast  to  get  along;  the 
ast^'ou  (^n  trap    ^  others  take  with  a   rod  or  an 
L,S>w^  buTwhen  it  comes  to  dragons.  I  am  ignorant  of 
S^They  ride  the  winds  and  clouds  up  to  heaven.    Lao- 
^    whom  I  have  seen  to-day,  would  seem  to  be  of 
S^dragoS^kind."     In  spite  of  I^o-tsze's  reproof,  Con- 
fSdus^S^ples  Boon  numbered  t^^thousand^    When 
S)nfudu8  was  thirty-six  he  was  forced  by  f^^/"J^!^f 
of  a  civil  war  to  remove  from  Lu  to  the  land  of  rs  i. 
He  ret^  after  six  years,  and  devoted  hlmaelf  for  a 
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time  to  the  compilaUon  and  editing  of  the      Book  of 
Od4"    «?.v.)  and  the    'Book  of  History"    (q.v.)      At 
the    age   of    forty-seven,    he    was    made    Magistrate    or 
Governor  of  one  of  the  towns  of  Lu.    This  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  putUng  his  own  principles  of  government 
li^to  practice,   and   he   met  with   such   success   that   in 
course    of    time    he    was    made    Minister    of    VVorks^ 
When   the  Duke,   his  master,   had  asked   him   whether 
his  rule  of  government  was  adapted  to  the  whole  State 
he  had  replied:    'Certainly,  and  not  only  to  the  State 
of  Lu,  but  to  the  whole  Empire."     But  enemies  soon 
rose  up  to  frustrate  his  work.    *'  Honesty    morality  and 
funeral  etiquette  advanced  with  such  strides  nnd^r  the 
premlerehlp  of  Confucius  that  neighbouring  states  began 
to  grow  uneasv.     It  was  first  thought  advisable  to  con- 
ciliate the  rising  power  by  a  cession  of  ^territory :  but 
wilier  counsels   prevailed,   and   a   successful  effort  wa» 
made  to  corrupt  the  new  duke's  heart  with  Prt;9enta  f 
beautiful  slnglng-glrls  and  fi^ne  ^^^^-/^^^l'^'^^  "^^ 
lapse    so   distressed    the    Ph»o«<>Pher    ^hat    ^^  ^^"^p^Sf 
country"    (Parker).     This  happened  In  -l^ttBC-     Con- 
fucius went  forth  with  his  disciples  to  wander  for  thlr- 
t^n  years  through  the  various  feudal  sjates^  *eklng, 
as  Prof.   Legge  says,  a   ruler  who  would   heed   his  In- 
structlons^d    had    the   goodness   and    the   wisdom    to 
foHow  them.       A  long  and  fruitless  <J«^«t.      The  phlloj 
sopher   was   sixty-eight   years   old   "^^^^  ^^^  ,^}f,.^^ 
Lu  invited  him  to  return.     He  accepted  the  invitation 
but  devoted  the  remaining  five  yea  re  of  his  life  to  the 
completion  of  his  literary  iat)oure.     His  history  of  his 
own    State    (see    SPRING    AND    AUTUMN    ANNALS) 
Wns  with   the   year  722   B.C.   and   covers   about   two 
hundred  and  fifty  years.    His  work  as  a  historian  marks 
a  turning-point  In  the  study  of  Chinese  history.        All 
ChlnSe    history    previous    to    this    date."    says    Prof. 
Parker    "  Is  as  vague  and  unsatisfactory  as  is  our  own 
Eurooekn  history  previous  to  the  founding  of  Rome  In 
753  Tc"     When  Confucius  felt  that  he  had  not  much 
onger  to  live  he  said  :  "  No  Intelligent  monarch  arises; 
there  Is  no  ruler  In  the  kingdom  who  will  make  me  his 
mf^r     my   t^me  has  come   to  die."     The   phlloeopher 
SHrclalS^  to  be  a  man  with  a  divine  jnls^^-^  He 
was  first  described  as  "  holy      by  Menclus  <372-289  B.C.) 
Two  hundred  years  later.     Naturally  it  was  reported  Id 

course  of  time  tiiat  he  PO«f  ««*^,/^7P^^,^JJi\i^.°^..Y  I^ 
ordinary   knowledge,   but   he   said   of   himself .        I   am 
n^er    tired    of    learning    myself,    and    never   weary    of 
teaching  othere."     His   mission  was   to  teach   men   tiie 
way  of  perfection.    "  Self-control,  modesty    forbearance 
patience    kindness,   orderiiness.   absence   of  effusiveness 
ami    pa^lon.    studlousness,    Industry,    mildness     dutiful- 
ness.   nelghbourilness,   fidelity,   uprightness    moderation^ 
^nteness^    ceremonlouBness--tiie8e    were    the    quallt  €« 
which    Confucius    consistently    practised    and    taught 
Tparker)      One  of  his  rules  was  an  anticipation  of  the 
Golden  Rule.    He  said  :  "  What  you  do  not  wish  otht-ra 
to  do  to  you.  do  not  te  them."    I^o-tsze  (f^^  TAOIbM) 
went   even    farther   than    this,    for    he    said    that   good 
rhould  l^  returned  for  evil.     Confucius  could  not  rise 
te  this  height.     "  What  do  you  say."  asked  one  of  his 
maclDles"  concerning  the  principle  that   injury  should 
^Spen^  with  kindness?  "     The  philosopher  re^ 
nlled^  "  With  what  then  will  you  recompense  kindness? 
Recompense  Injury  with  justlcx>.  and  recompense  klnd- 
n^wRh  kindness."     Prof.   Parker  suggests  that  as  a 
Srartl^l  man  interested  In  good  government  Con fuclua 

S^S  not  approve  of  it^^^^^'^^two  rne?'VS^^ 
was  the  great  difference  between  the  two  men  The  one 
was  a  philosophical  radical  like  Carlyle  or  Tolstey;  the 
other  was  a  practical  ruler  and  reformer.  Confuciu* 
-  probTbly  did  m  common  with  Uie  received  traditions. 
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more  or  less  vaguely  believe  In  a  Supreme  Maker,  but 
he  did  not  attempt  to  define  or  dogmatize  as  to  what 
that  Maker  was,  or  how  that  Maker  created.  He  pre- 
ferred to  discuss  the  practical  character  of  things  before 
his  eyes,  and  was  Indifferent  to  the  causes  of  thoee 
things.  He  says  nothing  about  the  future  state,  but 
holds  that  man  continues,  after  what  we  call  death,  to 
live  on  "  (Parker).  Prof.  Giles  notes  that  In  the  one 
original  work  by  Confucius,  the  "  Spring  and  Autumn 
Annals  "  (q.v.)  there  is  no  allusion  whatever  to  any 
interposition  on  the  part  of  God  in  human  affairs.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  also  that  In  the  whole  of  the 
Confucian  literature  there  is  no  purgatory  or  hell. 
Confucius  shares  the  sacrifice  that  Is  made  in  China  to 
the  great  men  who  have  departed.  Twice  a  year,  in 
Spring  and  In  Autumn.  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  reigning 
emperor  to  go  to  Peking  and  present  offerings  before 
the  spirit  tablets  of  Confucius.  But  according  to  Prof. 
Legge  It  is  only  the  homage  of  gratitude  that  Is  given, 
and  not  the  worship  of  adoration.  See  J.  Edklns,  Re- 
ligion in  China,  1878;  James  Legge,  The  Religions  of 
China,  1880;  R.  K.  Douglas,  Confucianism  and  Taouism; 
H.  A.  Giles,  Religions  of  Ancient  China,  1905;  James 
Ijegge,  "  Confucius  the  Sage  and  the  Religion  of  China," 
in  R.8.W.;  E.  H.  Parker,  Studies  in  Chinese  Religion, 
1910;  cp.  H.  A.  Giles,  "  Confucianism  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century."  In  Oreat  Religions  of  the  World,  1902. 

CONGREGATIONALISTS.  For  the  origin  of  the  Con- 
gregationalists  or  Independents,  see  BROWNISTS  and 
cp.  CHRISTIANITY. 

CONSCIENCERS.  Consclencers  or  Men  of  Conscience 
was  the  name  by  which  the  followers  of  the  German 
wandering  scholar  Matthias  Knutzen  (&.  1646)  were 
known.  The  greater  number  of  his  adherents  were  in 
Jena.  Knutzen  denied  the  divine  inspiration  of  the 
Bible,  and  found  a  substitute  for  the  sacred  book  In 
common  science  (the  science  common  to  all)  or  con- 
science. Conscience  was  his  Bible,  an  authority  superior 
to  that  of  the  secular  government  and  the  clergy.  To 
do  evil  Is  to  suffer  grievous  torture;  to  do  good  is  to 
enjoy  heaven.  The  supreme  principle  of  the  Consclencers 
was  :  "  Live  Justly  and  honestly,  and  give  everyone  his 
due."  They  denied  the  existence  of  God,  the  devil,  and 
a  future  life;  the  utility  of  governments  and  preachers, 
and  the  moral  necessitv  of  the  institution  of  marriage. 
CONSENSUS  OF  SENDOMIR.  A  Confession  of  Faith 
drawn  up  in  Poland  In  1570  A.D.  by  a  joint-Synod  of 
liUtherans.  Calvlnlsts.  and  Brethren.  W.  A.  Curtis 
r)olRts  out  that  "  a  notable  feature  is  the  complete 
mutual  recognition  of  the  Churches  concerned,  and  the 
practical  exhortation  to  avoid  strife  and  promote  fellow- 
ship bv  everv  possible  means." 

CONSENSUS  OF  ZURICH.  A  declaration  made  in 
1549  A.D.  and  representing  the  agreement  of  Bullinger 
and  Calvin  on  the  question  of  the  Ix>rd's  Supper.  It 
consists  of  fwenty-slx  articles.  W.  A.  Curtis  speaks  of 
the  Consensus  as  linking  together  the  Churches  of  ZUrich 
and  Geneva  and  finding  acceptance  In  other  countries. 

CONSISTORY.  The  Roman  Empt^rors  had  their  con- 
slstorium  or  privy  council,  and  the  word  consistory  has 
been  adopted  to  denote  a  meeting  of  oflBdal  persons  to 
transact  business,  and  also  the  place  of  meeting.  In 
the  Church  of  England  every  bishop  has  his  Consistory 
Court,  which  Is  presided  over  by  his  Chancellor  or 
CommlRsory.  The  London  Diocese  Book  (1912)  states 
that  the  Bishop  of  I^ndon's  Consistory  Court  "  has 
cognisance  of  all  mattere  which  arise  locally  within  Its 
limits,  and  administers  generally  all  branches  of  Eccles- 
iastical Law."  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  term 
Consistory  is  now  used  almost  exclusively  of  "  the 
ecclesiastical  senate  in  which  the  Pope,  presiding  over 


the  whole  body  of  Cardinals,  deliberates  upon  grave 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  communicates  to  his  venerable 
brethren,  and  through  them  to  Christendom,  the  solici- 
tudes and  intentions  of  the  vicar  of  Christ  as  to  the 
condition  of  some  Christian  nation,  or  the  definition 
of  some  C!atholic  doctrine "  (the  Catholic  Dictiono/ry). 
The  ordinary  meetings  are  secret,  but  from  time 
to  time  public  ooneistoriea  are  held,  In  which  the 
decisions  of  the  secret  consistories  are  announced.  In 
the  Lutheran  Churches  the  Consistory  is  composed  of 
both  lay  and  ecclesiastical  officials.  It  often  exercises 
the  functions  of  a  bishop.  In  the  Reformed  Churches 
it  corresponds  to  the  Session  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
See  Schaff-Herzog ;  Benham;  the  Cath.  Diet. 

CONSTITUTION! STS.  A  name  given  to  those  theo- 
logians who  accepted  the  papal  Bull  "  Unigenltus " 
(1713)  which  condemned  the  views  of  the  Jansenist 
leader  Pasquier  Quesnel  (1634-1719).     See  JANSENISTS. 

CONSUBSTANTIAL.  The  Latin  term  consuhstantialis 
is  used  as  equivalent  to  the  Greek  term  homoousios, 
which  is  used  in  the  Nieene  Creed  to  define  the  relation- 
ship of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  to  God  the  Father.  The 
word  was  purposely  chosen  in  order  to  exclude  the  Arian 
doctrine.  The  Son  is  consubstantial,  of  the  same  sub- 
stance, with  the  Father.  Consubstantiality  implies 
perfect  equality  and  co-etemlty.    Compare  SUBSTANCE. 

CONSUBSTANTIATION.  A  technical  term  for  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  relating  to  the  bread  and  wine  in 
the  Lord's  Supper  or  Eucharist.  According  to  this 
doctrine  the  Bread  and  Wine  are  not  converted  into  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  (TRANSUBSTANTIATION) ; 
"  the  bread  and  wine  remain  bread  and  wine,  though 
after  the  consecration,  the  real  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ 
co-exist  in  and  with  the  natural  elements,  just  as  a 
heated  iron  bar  still  remains  an  Iron  bar,  though  a  new 
element,  heat,  has  come  to  co-exist  In  and  with  it " 
(Schaff-Herzog).  The  followers  of  Luther,  however,  do 
not  recognize  a  permanent  consubstantiatlon,  but  confine 
the  connection  of  the  elements  with  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  to  the  act  of  communion.  See  K.  R.  Hagen- 
bach;  Schaff-Herzog;  W.  Benham. 

CONTEMPLATION,  CHRISTIAN.  A  form  of  Silent 
or  Mental  Prayer.  It  differe  from  Meditation  (q.v.), 
because  there  is  a  methodical  use  of  the  reason.  See 
PRAYFR 

CONTRITION.  The  Council  of  Trent  defines  contri- 
tion as  "  grief  of  mind  and  detestation  of  sin  committed, 
with  a  purpose  of  sinning  no  more."  The  Cath.  Diet. 
Iioints  out  that,  thus  widely  defined.  Contrition  includes 
Attrition  (q.v.),  but  that  the  term  has  a  narrower  sense, 
being  used  to  denote  "  that  sorrow  for  sin  which  arises 
from  consideration  of  God's  goodness  which  sin  has 
outraged,  and  which  includes  a  resolution  never  to  offend 
God  (at  least  mortally)  because  God  so  deserves  our 
love."     See  the  Prot.  Diet.;  the  Cath.  Diet. 

CONVENTUALS.  A  branch  of  the  Franciscans  (q.v.). 
In  consequence  of  the  action  of  Ellas  of  Cortona,  suc- 
cessor of  Francis  of  Assisi  as  head  of  the  Franciscans, 
in  relaxing  the  strictness  of  the  original  rule  of  the 
Order,  the  Franciscans  became  divided  into  two  great 
branches,  the  Conventuals,  the  milder  party,  and  the 
Observantines,  the  severer  party.  The  Conventuals 
decided  to  live  in  laiT?e  convents.  Efforts  to  reunite  these 
bodies  to  the  parent  body  only  succeeded  in  the  case  of 
one  of  them,  the  Observantines  (q.v.);  the  Conventuals 
have  remained  separate. 

CONVERSION.  In  a  religious  sense,  the  term 
means  a  change  of  mind  In  mattere  of  religion.  This 
change  is  often  supposed  to  come  suddenly.  This  is  the 
interesting  question  in  religion  :  Is  conversion  ever  really 
sudden?     That  a  person  should  change  from  one  religion 
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Ifre^  ir  womT  he  might  bring  them  ^und  u«o 
Viwd   said     I  am  Jesus,  whom   thou  P^^?^<^^^^  „  .'\ ' 


S?i  S  it  Xud  L^S^  that:-.rtho„gh  thi«  con 
yeTXwJ  no  doubt  quite  une^peoW.  ^T^J^f^^Z 

fuSeTnd^enIuran«  of  X^.^'i'Sg  Um^thSlVd  ^n 
Si'iSTTn  hr«uW^ive*^S,lnd  S«n  two  »et»  of  ide«a 
f  ^°rt  of  wWh  he  wa.  hardly  con»dous.     On  hi^wj^y 
trt  r>«,iim.8cufi    he  fell  into  a  kind  of  trance.       l  ne  <«>je*- 
Hvi^^XdXiame  dormant.      The  subjective  mind    with 
illvfi  st^oTa^Walated  knowledge  and  experien^. 
^iSe    ab^raalW    active.       The    two    sete    of    Ideas 
S^Sopd  ftMJnet  one  another   for  the  mastery.       The 
St^  SlS^e^e  JewiBh.  and.  almost  against  his 
^iT  PaSl  iSSme  a  Christian.      This,  we  believe,  te  the 
^e  ^"iiSical  explanation  .o'  *"  ---«^- f  ,,1^,^ 
kind      The  hearing  of  a  voice  i«  what  Is  known  as  ciair 
au^ence  (a.vO^      St.  Paul's  experience  was  a  subjective 
SSr    Christianity  had  ,made  already  an  overpowering 
impression  without  Paul's  being  a^re  of  it.      In  any 
caae  he  would  have  become  a  Chri^an  in  time        ine 
event  was  hastened,  and  he  was.  as  he  himself  describe! 

SISS"^'  ^r'TS^^'Z^  Tthe^^ve^on^-  o^^he 
^^^r6oStant?^on^^eve  of  his  ^t  ^^J^.^/^ 
Mai^iua   is  not   so  i«ter^ixjg.   and   is   veryUk^y^^ 
fiction,  though  it  was  suggested  by  the  ^^^'^^^^J^^^ 
ofsimJter  eAeriences.     Constantine  is  »«PPO«^^to  have 
«en  raS^n^  in  the  air  a  cross  together  with  the  motto 
^o?T^     vinces"     ("By    this    sign    thou     shalt 
conquer ''K        If  we  accept  the  story  as  genuine,  here 
^n  the  conversion  was  already  prepared  for        Con^ 
jffinT  had  had  opportunities  of  noting  ^«  J^f  °|!^J 
^wT  r<iiHj.n«n«       These   had  no   doubt   made  a    great 
?Sfn,^^  ™n  him       The  experience,  too.  was  again 
^   fS!3S>      T^^  aSm  of  fiery  crosses  and  other  objects 
^  a^^'uncoSSo^^HeS^f  when  the  subjc^ive  mind 
Ts  ab^r^lly  active.       CanYer«k>n.  aPP^^ently   sudden 
and  certainly  unexpected,  is  a  very  real  thing.       It  Is 
SSS^stolroff  at  S  idea.      The  experience  may  come 
SrSjo^.Tyen  to  ti^  agnoetlc  w1k>  has  made  up  his 


mind  that  his  views  are  settled  once  and  for  all.      Bat 

r^fl  aert  to  be  admitted  that  the  experience  Is  not  con- 

fln^   to  any   one   religion.       Christians   wiU  claim  of 

SSLe^t'ih^^hSiLi  convert  experie^  a  change 

different  from  that  of  all  other  converts.      But  dt  may  be 

Soubted  whether  there  is  any  difference  In  «^e  «^«eof 

relief  and  happiness  felt  by  the  convert  to  any  rellg^ 

at  Se  tline  of  conversion.       Compare  William  James, 

The  Varieties  of  Religious  ExpeHence.  r-^nv„i«. 

CONVULSIONARIES.       Convulsionnairvs  or  <^onjJ»/«: 

lonaries  was  a  name  given  to  the  J^ns^vnists  (Q.U  aftor 

the  vear  1727.       In  that  year  a  Jaiu<eni*?t   Francois  ae 

STris^Ld.  and  at  his  tomb  miracles  are  «^d  toj^ve 

t«kpn   Dlace        Pilgrimages  were  made  to  the  cemettry 

m  which  ^' was  buried,  and  at  the  tomb  people  fell  into 

fits  of  ecstasy  and  convulsion.  ,„  v^r.^  to  the 

CORDELIERS.        The   name  given  in  France  to  tne 

Ob^rvintrn^  (<7.v.),  one  of  the  two  J^t  branches  into 

which  the  Franciscans  (g.v.)  came  to  be  diviaea.^ 

CORINTmA NS.  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  THE.    Corinth 
"  the  ancient  Paris."  as  it  has  been  called,  was  oneof 
the  Cities  in  which  the  ArK>stle  Paul  lived  arjd  laboured. 
He  resided  there  in  the  house  of  Aqulla  and   I  riscilla, 
and  with  them  pursued  the  trade  of  tent-making        In 

spfte  of  opposition,    Paul's    °^'««^^J\ Jj> /^^^^'fi^^n 
was  fruitful  in  so  far  as  he  sucvi-eded  in  f^^^^^Pf  ^ 
Christian   Church  amongst   them.       The  dangers    how- 
ever,   to  which  a   Church    planted   in   such  an       intel- 
lectial"    atmosphere   was   exposed   clearly    caused    the 
A^tL  no  little  anxiety.       None  knew  better  than  I^u 
that  the  claims  of  the  Intellect  are  ve^r  powerful  until 
thiir   weakness    Ls   demonstrated    by    the   oyerpoweri^ 
sense  of  divine  intuition  or  Inspiration.       H  s  own  pre- 
sence among  the  Corinthians  was  a°J"«Pi™^^^",,^J^^^ 
he  left  them,  as  he  was  obliged  to  do  after  a  time.  Uie 
divine   impuLse   had   to    be    imparted   by    means   of    his 
written   word    and  an  ambassador    ^Timothy  or   Titus)^ 
Even  the  spoken  word  give«  but  a  poor  reflection  of  the 
light  which  has  come  by  Inspiration  to  a  man  1  Ike  I'auL 
The  written  word  probably  reflects  still  le*w  of  it.      And 
yet  on  this  Paul  had  to  depend  largely  for  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  faith  of  his  Churches.      He  had  to  send  lett^re. 
written  in   a  hurry  no  doubt  and   when  his  mJi^d^^as 
occupied  with  a  number  of  different  problems.       After 
Paul's  departure,  the  Church  of  Cx>rinth   seems  to  have 
suffered  from  divisions.     It  is  a  human  weakm-ss  to  form 
parties  and  to  become  attached  to  P^^i^ns ,  ^^^^'J  f^° 
to  Drinciples.      In  Christianity  the  essential  thlngls  to 
havPeThe  mind  of  Christ  or  the  Christ  mind.      *\WTiere- 
fore  "  Paul  has  to  declare  to  the  Corinthians,      let  Jio 
one  glory  in  men.       For  all  things  are  yours;   whether 
Paul   or  Apollos.  or  Cephas  "  (I.  Corinthians  IH.  21.  22)^ 
It  would  seem  that  It  was  at  Ephesus.  whither  Pan!  had 
journeyed,  that  the  Apostle  received  news  of  trouble  at 
Corinth.      It  would  also  seem  that  three  or  four  letters 
were  sent  to  Corinth.      In  I.  Corinthians  v.  9  we  read : 
"  I  wrote  unto  vou  in  my  epistle  to  have  no  company 
with  fornicators."      This  seems  to  refer  to  a  letter,  now 
lost  (though  II.  Corinthians  vl.  14-vii.  1  may  be  a  frag- 
ment of  it;  see  next  article),  which  was  written  before 
the   letter  now   known  as  I.  Corinthians.        After  this, 
Paul  sent  Timothy  to  Corinth.      Then  on  fW^lvipK  again 
an    unsatisfactory   report,   he   sent  our   I     Corinthians. 
"  The  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  has  been  almost  unlvers- 
allv    admitted:    it    was    regarded   as    axiomatic    by    the 
Tti'bingen  school,  and  is  accepted  by  all  but  the  hyper- 
critiS  whodeny    the  authenticity   of   all   the  ,P»nlhie 
Episttes  "  (A.  S    Peake).       Internally  the  Bpd^e  beare 
unmUrtakable   marks  of   Paul's    genius,    f^*™^*"-    *^ 
prwrlence        The    external     evidence     is    also     good. 
Ctoentof  Rome,   writing   to   the  Church   of  Corinth 
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about  ft5  A.D.  says :  "Take  up  the  Epistle  of  the  blessed 
Apostle  Paul.  What  did  he  write  to  you  at  the  beginning 
of  the  preachdng  of  the  go«^l?  In  truth  It  was  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  that  he  wrote  to  you  con- 
cerning himself  and  Cephas  and  Apollos,  because  even 
then  ye  had  formed  parties."  A  verse  of  the  Epistle  is 
quoted  by  Polyoarp  with  the  words  "  as  Paul  teaches." 
The  Epistle  seems  to  have  been  used  also  by  Ignatius. 
It  is  Included  in  the  list  of  Irenaeus  and  in  the  Mura- 
torian  Canon.  Origen  says  that  he  had  never  heard  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  being  dli^uted.  Clement 
of  Alexandria  refers  to  Paul's  *'  Former  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,"  and  says  that  it  contains  the  precept, 
*'  Brethren,  be  not  children  in  mind."  The  Epistle 
treats  in  a  very  Intoresting  way  of  a  number  of  Impor- 
tant questions,  such  as  the  Lord's  Supper  (xl.  17-34), 
Spiritual  Gifts  (xli.-xlv.),  the  Resurrection  (xv.).  See 
R.  J.  Know  ling,  Tfce  Witness  of  the  Epistles,  1892;  J. 
BAasHle,  /.  and  //.  Corinthians,  In  the  "Century  Bible"; 
J.  A.  M'Clymont,  1904;  O.  Currie  Martin;  Arthur  S. 
Pffike'  J.  Moflatt. 

CORINTHIANS,  SECOND  EPISTLE  TO  THE.  The 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  presents  a  number  of 
diflknilt  problems.  At  the  same  time  the  external 
evidence  for  Its  genuineness  Is  not  so  good  as  for  the 
flrot  Epistle.  Clement  of  Rome  does  not  seem  to  have 
known  of  Its  existence.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
used  by  Polycarp.  It  is  Included  In  the  Canon  of  Mar- 
cion  and  In  the  Muratorian  Canon.  It  Is  quoted  by 
Irenaeus.  This  testimony  Is  sufficient.  Nor  does  the 
internal  evidence  argue  against  the  genuineness  of  the 
Epistle.  All  that  It  militates  against  Is  the  unity  of 
the  work.  It  has  been  said  above  (preceding  article) 
that  our  First  CJorinthlans  seems  to  have  been  preceded 
by  another  letter.  There  Is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
same  thing  happened  in  the  case  of  our  Second  Ck)rin- 
thians.  In  II.  Corinthians  il.  4  we  read  :  "  For  out  of 
much  aflJictlon  and  anguish  of  heart  I  wrote  unto  you 
with  many  tears;  uot  that  ye  should  be  made  sorry,  but 
that  ye  might  know  the  love  which  I  have  more  abund- 
antly unto  you."  Paul,  it  appears,  had  written  a  very 
severe  letter  to  the  Corinthians.  This  can  hardly  have 
been  our  First  Corinthians.  "  It  Is  not  comiiarable  In 
the  sharpness  of  iti?  tone  to  the  ckwing  portion  o^  II. 
Corinthians  Itself,  which  for  concentrated  and  passionate 
Invective  has  no  parallel  in  the  Pauline  Epistles"  (A. 
S.  Peake).  In  the  First  Epistle  Timothy  was  the  mes- 
senger sent  to  Corinth.  In  the  Second  Epistle  no  men- 
tion Is  made  of  Timothy's  visit,  but  Titus  appears  as 
Paul's  messenger  (II.  Cor.  vli.  5-15).  In  both  Epistles 
there  Is  reference  to  a  person  who  has  conmiitted  a  grave 
offence,  but  the  offender  can  hardly  be  the  same.  If  the 
offender  In  the  two  Epistles  be  identical,  as  Peake  says, 
In  the  Second  Epistle  '*  the  grossness  of  the  offence  seems 
to  be  passed  over  altogether  too  lightly."  It  would 
seem  therefore  that  Second  Corinthians  was  preceded 
by  another  letter  (other  than  our  First  Corinthians). 
It  is  not  unlikely,  moreover,  that  this  letter  was 
preceded  bv  another  visit  of  Paul,  "  a  hasty  visit  to 
Corinth  that  he  might  set  things  right  by  a  per- 
sonal effort  "  (Massle).  Compare  II.  Corinthians  li.  1, 
xlll.  1,  2.  xli.  14.  Now,  it  has  been  noHced  that  chapter 
Ix.  would  be  a  more  appropriate  ending  to  Second 
Corinthians  than  chapter  xiil.;  that  the  tone  of  chaps, 
x.-rlll.  differs  from  that  of  chaps.  I.-ix.;  and  that  at 
times  (±aps.  x.-xlii.  seem  to  reflect  an  earlier  situation. 
All  this  (and  more)  has  suggested  that  chapters  x.-xill. 
do  not  really  belong  to  Second  (Corinthians.  It  has  been 
conjectured  further  that  in  these  four  chapters  are  to  be 
found  the  letter  referred  to  in  II.  Cot.  11.  4  (the  four- 
chapter  letter)  or  at  any  rate  part  of  it.      Prof.  Peake 


cannot  help  thinking  that  II.  Cor.  x.-xiiU.  formed  part 
of  the  severe  letter.  "  On  the  one  side  we  have  the 
description  of  a  letter  In  the  early  cbaptMns  of  II.  Oorin- 
thlans  w3iich  It  seems  Impossible  to  ideotify  with  oar 
First  Epistle;  and  then  as  corroborating  this  we  have  the 
surprising  chaiacter  of  the  last  four  chaptera  of  II. 
Oorinthlane  as  pait  of  the  same  letter  which  we  find  in 
the  first  nine  chapters.  It  is  dlflScok  to  beMeve  that  the 
two  sections  of  the  Epistle  hold  together.  If  II.  Gorln- 
thdans  is  a  unity,  we  have  the  following  state  of  things : 
Paul  sends  a  very  stem  letter  to  Corinth,  and  Is  filled 
with  regret  for  the  writing  of  it,  and  appreheDsi<m  as 
to  Its  recepti<m.  In  the  joyful  reaction  caused  by  the 
good  news  of  Titus,  he  writes  a  letter  overfiowing  with 
affection  at  the  beginning,  and  concluding  with  a  sharp- 
ness of  invective  to  be  paralleled  nowhere  else  in  his 
Epistles."  It  has  \)een  said  that,  to  judge  by  I.  Gor. 
V.  9  our  First  Corinthians  would  seem  to  have  been  pre- 
ceded by  another  letter.  In  Second  Corinthians  there 
Is  a  short  section  (vi.  14-vii.  1)  which  does  not  St  well 
into  its  present  context.  It  interrupts  the  progress  of 
thou^t.  If  it  is  omitted,  vl.  13  C(Hinects  very  well  with 
vil.  2.  The  section  seems  to  have  been  tnserted  here  by 
mistake,  and  it  has  been  ocmjectnred  that  it  really  formed 
part  of  the  letter  referred  to  in  I.  Cor.  v.  9.  Boosset 
points  out  that  Second  Corinthians  is  de^ly  personal. 
"  The  nervous  attractive  personality  of  the  Apostle 
speaks  throughout  it  with  the  most  extraordinary 
power."  See  B.  J.  Knowling,  The  Witness  of  the 
Epistles,  1892;  J.  Massie,  /.  &  II.  Corinthians,  in  the 
"  Century  Bible";  J.  A.  M'Clymont;  G.  Cnrrie  Martin; 
Aithuf  S.  Peake;  J.  Moflatt. 

CORPIANI.  One  of  the  names  given  to  the  Gnostios. 
The  word  is  probably  corrupt  for  Soorpianl. 

CORPORATE  REUNION,  ORDER  OF.  An  order 
founded  in  1877  in  the  Church  of  England.  Those  who 
doubted  the  validity  of  ihe  Orders  of  the  clergy  of  the 
C!hurch  of  England  could,  by  joining  the  Order  of  Cor- 
porate Reunion,  be  reordalned  by  *'  bishops  "  who  had 
been  consecrated  by  foreign  Bishops  whose  Orders  the 
Church  of  Rome  recognised  as  valid.  One  of  these 
"  bishops  "  was  F.  G.  Lee  (d.  1902),  Vicar  of  AU  Saints, 
Ijambeth.  After  Lee's  death  the  Order  ceased  to  exist. 
See  Walter  Walsh,  "Ritualistic  Secret  Societies,"  in 
the  Prot.  Diet. 

CORPSE-CAKES.  Orpse-cakes,  according  to  E.  S. 
Hartland  ("  Religion  among  the  IndlaiK  of  Guiana  "  In 
The  R.P.A.  Annual  for  1918),  figure  in  a  funeral  custom. 
"  In  the  Highlands  of  Bavaria,  when  the  corpse  is  placed 
upon  the  bier,  the  room  is  carefully  wasftied  out  and 
cleaned.  Formerly  it  was  the  custom  for  the  housewife 
then  to  prepare  the  corpse-cakes.  Having  kneaded  the 
dough,  she  placed  it  to  rise  on  the  dead  body,  as  it  lay 
there  enswathed  in  a  linen  shroud.  When  the  dough 
had  risen  the  cakes  were  baked  for  the  expected  guests. 
To  the  cakes  so  prepared  the  belief  attached  that  they 
contained  the  virtues  and  advantages  of  the  departed, 
and  that  thus  the  living  strength  of  the  deceased  passed 
over,  through  the  medium  of  the  corpse-cakes,  Into  the 
kinsman  who  consumed  them,  and  so  was  retained 
within  the  kindred." 

CORPUS  CHRISTI.  Corpus  Christ!  ("  the  body  of 
Christ ")  is  the  name  of  a  festival  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  held  on  the  Thursday  after  Trinity 
Sunday  In  honour  of  the  transubstantlation.  It  was 
originally  a  local  festival  instituted  in  1246  at  Llfege,  by 
Robert,  Bishop  of  Ll^ge.  at  the  special  request  of  St. 
Jull«ina,  a  nun  of  Li^ge.  Juliana  had  had  a  vision  in 
which  «iie  seemed  to  be  advised  of  the  festival.  In  1264 
Pope  Urban  IV.  published  a  bull  which  commanded  that 
the  festival  should  be  celebrated  throu^out  the  Church; 
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Creation 


Creation- Epic,  Babylonian 
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Criticism,  Higher 


Coavade,  The 

but  he  died  ^-l^-:;^,^-^LT?^^ ^'^^^ 
influenced  by  another  ^of.^  ^^  *  J^^on  was  con- 
(the  ancient  Volsinium).  V^J^iLtio^of  the  fe«tlml 
inned  by  Clement  ^-^^^l^^i^  ^8  k>ng  been 

.j^  secured  by  »««^i5«  \^P^-rv  ^  Ble^iaed  Saom- 
the  cu«tom  on  Corpufi  Ohristl  toor^  the  «        ^  u^an 

ment  about  in  a  magnificent  P^cwsjon-^   au       j    ^^  ^^ 

Church  the  festival  wa^  ^{iftic^^ii^hWTtrobserv- 

the  Reformation,  but  ^^J^£?J.*^"''^ived  See  Benham; 
ance  in  some  measure  baa  been  reviveu.      o^ 

Prot.  Diet.;  Cath.Dict.  ^  custom 

COUVADB,   THE  T^e  ^"^tJ^^^SuI^and  during 

among  primitive  ^olk  whi^  Xr  me  birSTof  the  child 
the  pregnancy  <>' j^  Vi^HctloS^  Sometimes  he  ha« 
to  submit  ie.'^*^?  wn^^mS^  ^m  certain  kind^ 
to  abstain  from  all  ^J^^i  ^^^^^ig  ttie  case  in  which 
of  work,     one  i^rkable  example  is  tn^  ^^ 

a  huaband  Is  «>^^„^^,J%ertkal^  a  vagrant  gipsy 
cuMom  as  practised  by  the  ^^^^^'^     *  -  Directly 

tribe  in  India,  /or,^'^^'  ^ef  ^e^^onns  her  hus- 

the  woman  ^^ete  ti^  bl^-^^s  fine  i 

band,  who  immediately  takes^me^J  ^        ^^^  ^^ 

them  on,  places  on  ^1«  ,™^™tir^  ^Sto  a  dark  room 
women  usually  place  on  tbelre.  retires  J^  J^^own  on 

where  there  is  only  «^  Tfjy,f  ^^H  loSg  cloS  When 
the  bed.  covering  ^^  ff  ^'Ji^^^^  *d  Dllced  on  the  cot 
the  child  is  born,  it  ^^  ^tf^/^lgge^  and  other 
beside  the  father  ^^^tr^Uie  ffier.  but  to  the 
J'JiT  "  Du'S'n^  grda^o^^cSlnSSSTUurity  the 
SaT^  tr^jS  as^ther 'mnd^U^t^^^ 

quoted  by  K-  y-  ""fff.tJrr..  ,hp  nractlce  of  the  couvade 
Webster  (RD.)  sngge«8  "at  ."f  f^^^t  „nder  special 
appears  to  ^a^«ut^wa^f^fW«'j,^X.nd^te 

is  drawn  and  ff^  ,^„°  jf^^^Ai^  had  substituted 
Smith  points  out  that  tne  ^**\^,"*™'^"%>,-^  ivtAinpd 
Se  bk)od  of  a  victim  for  human  t>l<^^?ii?^yi.^5  the 
afeature  which  Herodotus  had  missed,  tbey  licked  tne 

sacred  stones  made  the  god  also  a  Part7  J?  whoXd 
Wt  In  old  times  men  of  the  same  s^^-T^^^^? 
^  -1  AKViwitiAim  seem  to  have  borne  a  tattooed  mark 
?ilw  '^"l^ofeS^r^obert^  Smith  suggest  that  the 
^k^of  Oato  wITnothing  else  than  "  the  ^^^^^^^o^.^.^^^^ 
^k  whlSi  every  man  bore  on  his  person,  and  without 
^[rfiX  a^ieS  form  of  bk>od-feud.  as  the  affair  of 
r  w?ole^<S!  Zvever  scatteredjind  ^tj>f,near  rete- 
tiv^  alone,  c^nld  hardly  have  been  worked.        See  W. 

theological    teaching  of   J.    Cocceius    (1603-1669).       See 
"^  COVErSILe'S  bible.       The  Engli^  trai^tion  of 
the  Bible  made  by  Miles  Coverdale  (1535).      See  bibi.ii. 


COWLEY    FATHERS.    BROTHERHOOD    OF    THE. 

*cSyOTLINAIATI,.  a  Mexican  deily.  tbe  god  of  tte 
^A'oZAH""'2;T,?bTn  deity.      He  was  .o  .rch..r.««l 

~  ^e'-ta^'"  "'He'-i.r  wSr^  « 
Wum^ns  "ti^  sanctuary  of  Mozdallf.  b«rm^a 
fli^^l?d'  to  Cozah .  This  seenw  to  have  be;-n  'be  only 
ScS^^ln  Xmbla  which  bad  "  »  I>la«  «'  "uming 

<io^  w    Rnhertson  Sm  th.  hitmhtp:  and  «.*.  

^R^NM^^Bim^E.       Covenlale's    Bible    oorre<^ 
and  wi^  a  Pr^fa^  by  Archbishop  Cramner  (1540,.      See 

^^r?RFATION        Since  the  outbmik  of  the  great  War 
ne^""  m^Jr'Jal    h^'  b^n  publisl^csi    i"    Ameri^    wln^ 
throws  light  on  the  earliest  conceptions  of  creation,      ine 
hnilk  of  this  new   material.    atxx)rding   to  L    W     King 
aio6^«  0/  Babylon  and  Egypt  in  relation  to   He^w 
TradiUon     mS)     Is    furnished    by    some    early    text^. 
wdtt^n  towaris'the  close  of  the  third  °^!>l*;nnl«^  «£; 
-Th^x  IiKX>n>orate  traditions  which  extend  in  "^broken 
ouSS  ^m^  their  own  period  Into  the  ^mot.-  a^^  of 
the  nast    and  claim  to  trace  the  history  of  man  t«<^^xo 
Mr  SS'tl^       They  represent  the  early  national  trad- 
klonsTf X' Sumerian  i^ple,  who  preoe<le.l  the  Semites 
as  Se  ruHng  r^ce  In  BTbytonla;   and   Incidentally  they 
nLes^ltlte  a  ivvialon  of  current  views  with   regard  to 
r^cmSle'o?  Babylonian  civilization^    The  m^  mj^k; 
aKi.»  r^f  th«»  new  documents  is  one  which  relates  in  i>oeti 
f^rn^mttve  anl^unt  of  the  Creation.  «' A-;}^"";^ 
vwi^T^    anA  rtf  th*»   Delujre         It   thus  exhibits  a  close 
J^^iaS^  ?n  TmS^Tio  the  cormnK>ndIng   Hebivw 
^^o^    a    resemblance   that    is   not   shared    by    the 
Snltlc-Babyk)ttian  Versions  at  pre.Ment  known.      But  in 
S^'thrs'umenan  tradition  Is  ;->- I-'-'J^-  ♦^'J  ^ 
of  the  Semitic  versions.       In  spite  of  the  fact  that  tne 
text  appears  to  have   r.>ached  us  In  a  magiml  setting. 
Ind  to^e  ertent  In  epitomlziKi  form,  this  early  docn- 
^fnt  eiTbTi  us  to  tap  the  stream  of  trad^ion  «ta^P^^ 
far  above  any  at  which  approach  ^f «  ^^J^^^^t^^J^ 
Hible"    (King.  p.   HI).       As  regards  the  Old  T^tam*  ni 
irrativ^    it  is  now  common  knowle<lge  that  they  i^re- 
^nt  twTversions  of  the  story  of  creatlon-a  primitive 
^raio^  (Gen^  ii.  4^25.  Jehovistlc)  and  a  later  version 
(G?n    I.  1  H    4a.    Priestly).       '*  In  spite  of  the  obvious 
difference*,  tlie  two  accounts  have  important  futures  »" 
?immon.      Both  show  the  influence  of  the  an^^fn^  trad^ 
mon  bv  beginning  with  a  s<vne  of  waste  «>«^1«^'^"  •  "^il 
he  influe^  of  Inspired  teaching  by  the  omisHl#n  of  all 
li^y^?^"    ideas.       On  the  other  hand  the  d^erences 
kre  also  Important:    the   I>rlestly  account   is  oosraic^  it 
d^ls  with  earth  and  heaven  and  all   their  hosts,   with 
tS  dr?  tand^and  the  firmament,  and  the  waters  above 

and  b^ow  the  firmament:  the  ^^'^^'''•'' S^^^^.^^J^,^^- 
and  is  onlv  concerned  with  a  garden  and  its  InhabiUnts 
and  the  sti^mrthat  water  it.      In  the  Priestly  accoont 
anthropomorphic  language  is  used  as  little  as  I^-^^'^le^ 
but  In  II    46-25  Yahweh  Is  frankly  spoken  of  as  a  man 
raleht  be":  He  moulds  a  man  out  of  dust,  plants  a  garden 
^nd  takes  a  rib  out  of  the  man  and  builds  It  iip  Into  a 
woman        So  far  as  the  creation  of  the  same  ^^^j^^^^ 
S>n^raed  the  order  is  different:  especially  in  ch    i  .  the 
woma?  is  formed  last,  as  a  kind  of  ^^^^^^P,^^^';^'^^ 
the  man's  comi>anion.  and    we  are  not  told    that   God 
br^t^ed  into  her  the  bi^th  of  life;   whereas  ^^fj^ 
SSn  and  woman  are  formed  by  the   same  creative  act 


m  the  likeness  of  God  "   (W.  H.  Rennett,  GenesiM  in  the 
"  Century  Bible  ">.      In  the  Sumerian  Version,  according 
to  L.  W.   King,  the  account  of  Creation  is  iK>t  given  in 
full.      Only  such  episodes  are  Included  as  were  directly 
related  to  the  Deluge  story.       *'  No  doubt  the  selection 
of  men  and  animals  was  suggested  by  their  subsequent 
rescue  from  the  Fkxxi  "   (p.  113).      No  attempt  is  made 
to  explain  how  the  universe  itself  had  come  into  being. 
No  lew  than  four  deities.  Including  a  goddess,  are  repre- 
>*ented  as  taking  part  In  the  Creation,   and  when  the 
deities  (Anu.  Enlll.  Enki,  and  NInkharsagga)  undertake 
to  create  man,  the  existence  of  the  earth  is  pre-supix>sed. 
Dr.  King  polntjs  out  that  the  Idea  of  a   goddess  taking 
part   In  creation   is  not  a   new    feature  in   Raby Ionian 
mvthok>gy.       **  Thus  the  goddess  Arum,  in  co-operation 
with  Marduk,  might  be  credited  with  the  creation  of  the 
human  race,  as  slie  might  also  be  pictured  creating  on 
her  own  Initiative  an  Individual  hero  such  as  Enkidu  of 
the  Gllgamesh  Epic"    (p.   111).       And,  although  in  tie 
Sumerian  text  Ninkharsagga,  the  "  I^dy  of  the  Mount- 
ains,"  appears    for   the   first    time   in    the  character   of 
creatress.    "  some  of  the  titles   we   know   she  enjoyed, 
under  her  synonyms  in  the  great  God  List  of  Babylonia, 
alreadv  reflect<»d  her  cosmic  activities"   (ibid.).       Turn- 
ing to*  the   ancient    Egj-ptlans,    there  is  an  Interesting 
series  of  sculptures  on  the  vralls  of  the  famous  Queen 
Hatshepsut's  temple  at  Deir  el-Baharl  in  which  she  seeks 
to  n-eord  her  divine  origin.       "  The  scene  in  the  series, 
which  Is  of  greatest    Interest  In  the  present  connection. 
is  that  representing  Khnum  at  his  work  of  creation.    He 
is  seated  before  a  potter's  wheel  which  he  works  with  hie 
foot,  and  on  the   revolving  table  he  i^s   fashioning  two 
children    with    his    hands,    the    baby    primness  and  her 
•  double.*       It   was   always    Hatshepsut's   desire   to    be 
represented  as  a  man.  and  so  both  the  children  are  boys. 
As  yet  thev  are  lifeless,  but  the  symbol  of  Life  will  be 
held  to  their  nostrils  by  Heqet,  the  divine  Potter's  wife, 
whose  frog-head  typifies  birth  and  fertility"   (King,  p. 
106).      Briuton  ix>Ints  out  (R.F.P.,  p.  123)  that  this  con- 
ception of  the   Creator  as  a   moulder  or  manufacturer 
underlies  manv  Creation  myths.     "  Thus  the  Australians 
called  him  Haiame,  *  the  <'utter-out.'  as  one  cuts  out  a 
sandal  fit>m  a  skin,  or  a  figure  from  hark.      The  Maya 
Indians  used  the  term  Patol.  from  the  verb  pat.  to  mould, 
as  a  potter  his  clav,  Ritol,  which  has  the  same  meaning, 
and  Tzacol,  the  builder,  as  of  a  house.      With  the  Dyaks 
of  Borneo,  the  Creator  is  Tupa.  the  forger,  as  one  forges 
a  spear-blade:  and  so  on."     Frazer  has  shown  (Folk-lore 
in  the  O.T.,   vol.  i.)  that  the  legend  of  the  creation  of 
men  out  of  clav  is  found  among  the  Greeks,  the  Maoris, 
the  Tahltlans,  the  Melanesians,  and  others.      Other  con- 
ceptions are  equally  widespread.       "  The  conception  of 
the  cosmic  ef:fi  from  which  the  universe  is  hatched,  the 
heaven-bom  twins,  the  fecund  mother  of  humanity  who 
falls    from    heaven,    are   found    not    only    in    the   older 
ninhologit\s  of  India  and  China.  Egypt  and  Babylon,  but 
also  In  Scandinavian  creation-story.  Persian  cosmogony, 
end    the     manv     world-legends    of    North     and     South 
America  "  (Edwardes  and  Spence.  Diet.,  p.  39).      This  is 
regarde<l  as   *'  a   striking    testimony   to   the  world-wide 
similarity    of    the    workings   of    the    barbarian    human 
mind"       Rut  It  might  also  be  said  to  be  a  remarkable 
demonstration  of  the  diffusion  of  culture  from  a  common 
centre. 

CREATION-EPIC,  BABYLONIAN.  See  MARDUK, 
EPIC  OF. 

CREDNE.  The  tutelar  god  of  bnisiers  in  the 
mythok>gy  of  the  Irish  Celts. 

CREED.  The  term  Creed  denotes  in  a  specific  sense 
a  brief  summary  of  the  articles  of  Christian  faith.  The 
earliest  designations  of  such  a  summary,  however,  were 


canon  of  faith  or  canon  of  truth  (Greek),  rule  of  faith, 
mle  of  tmth,  or  .symlwl  (Latin).  In  1889  Dr.  Rendel 
Harris  discovered  a  Syriac  translation  of  the  long-lost 
.\pology  of  Aristides,  which  represents  a  text  dating 
hack  to  the  second  century,  the  Apology  iteelf  having 
been  written  somewhere  between  A.D.  124  and  140. 
From  this  document  Dr.  Harris  has  restored  a  part  of 
the  creed  of  the  Christian  Church  of  that  era.  It  reads : 
••  We  believe  in  one  God  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and 
earth  :  And  in  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  .  .  .  Bom  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  ...  He  was  pierced  by  tiie  Jews:  He 
died  and  was  burled  :  The  third  day  he  rose  again;  He 
ascended  into  Heaven  .  .  .  He  is  about  to  come  to 
judge.  .  ."  (see  Camden  M.  Gobem).  The  three  creedfl 
in  common  use  in  the  Christian  Church  are  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  the  Nioene  Creed 
(qq.v.).  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  uses  also  the  Creed 
of  Pius  IV.,  which  was  published  in  1564  under  the  title 
Profession  of  the  Tridentine  Faith.  "  It  consists  of  the 
Nicseno-Constantinopolitan  Creed  with  a  summarj'  of  the 
Tridentine  definitions.  It  now  also  contains  a  pro- 
fession of  belief  in  the  definitions  of  the  Vatican 
Council  "   (Cath.  Diet.). 

CREIRWY.  A  goddess  of  love  in  the  mjrthology  of 
the  British  Celts. 

CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS,  THE.  Another  name 
for  Mohammedanism  and  Christianity,  the  crescent  being 
the  symbol  of  the  Saracens,  and  the  cross  the  symbol 
of  the  Christians. 

CRIOBOLIUM.  A  Roman  sacrifice  connected  with 
the  worship  of  the  Asiatic  goddess  Cybele  (q.v.).  A  ram 
was  sacrificed,  and,  by  a  form  of  baptism  with  its  blood, 
the  person  who  made  the  offering  was  cleansed  from 
pollution  and  bom  again  ("  in  sptemum  renatus  ").  See 
O.  Sevffert,  Diet.,  s.v.  "Rhea";  J.  M.  Robertson,  CM. 

CRISPIANS.  The  followers  of  Tobias  Crisp  (1600- 
1643),  brother  of  Sir  Nicholas  Crisp,  who  raised  a  regi- 
ment for  Charles  I.  (1643).  Tobias  Crisp  was  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England,  and  in  1627  became  Rector 
of  Biinkworth  in  Wiltshire.  His  preaching  became 
extremely  Antlnomlan,  and  involved  him  in  controversy 
with  the  Puritan  Divines.  After  Crisp's  death  his  dis- 
courses were  published.  But  they  did  not  attract  much 
attention  until  they  were  republished  by  his  son  in  1690 
in  an  edition  which  was  recommended  and  authorised 
bv  twelve  Independent  ministers.  In  reply  to  Crisp's 
sermons.  Dr.  Daniel  Williams  (1643?-1716)  published  in 
1692  a  book  with  the  title  "  (3ospel  Tmth  Stated  and 
Vindicated."  He  was  at  the  time  I>ecturer  at  Painters' 
Hall,  I>ondon.  In  consequence  of  the  controversy  that 
arose  on  the  publication  of  his  book,  he  was  dismissed 
from  his  lectureship.  The  Sermons  of  Tobias  Crisp  were 
republished  in  1745.      See  J.  H.  Blunt;  and  the  D.N.B. 

CRISPINADES.  The  word  Crispinades  denotes  acts 
of  charity  done  at  the  expense  of  another.  It  Is  derived 
from  Crisplnus.  the  name  of  a  saint  and  martyr.  Crls- 
pinus  fled  from  Rome  to  what  Is  now  Solssons,  and  with 
his  brother  Crispianus  worked  there  as  a  shoemaker. 
liCgend  reports  that  he  stole  leather  In  order  to  make 
shoes  for  poor  people.  The  two  brothers  were  martyred 
in  the  year  287  A.D. 

CRITICISM,  HIGHER.  Higher  Criticism  is  the 
common,  but  rather  unfortunate,  designation  of  the 
modem  critical  study  of  the  Bible.  "  Part  of  the 
phrase  '  Higher  Criticism  '  is  a  mere  accident.  Crit- 
icism, in  its  earliest  stage,  took  the  form  of  text-criticism. 
When,  at  a  more  advanced  stage  it  entered  upon  the 
Inner  etudv  of  Scripture,  it  called  it.self  'higher'  in 
order  to  distinguish  itself  from  the  criticism  of  the  text 
as  a  '  lower,'  or  preparatory  form  of  study.  The  ad- 
jective is  the  result  of  a  bare  historical  incident,  having 
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iK>  mertt  in  itaelf,  deserving  to  be  retained— If  reUined 
St  S-80l^  on  the   ground   of   present  convenience" 
*H^  S     N^h).       IT  Prof.    Na«h    «ays     the    t^ 
"  hiKher  "  offends  people  by  suggesting  a  kind  of  superi- 
Arttv       Dr     C     A.    Briggs    (Intr.)   explains   in   a    very 
?nte?;«tlS^'way  tie  qu^ons  which    the  Higher   Crlt- 
iSs^^to  aiiwer  and  the  seientiflc  principles  by  which 
it  determines  the  queations.     The  questions  are  four.    (i> 
As  to  the  integrity  of  the  writings;  (2)  As  to  the  authen- 
Sd^  of  thrVrltlngs;  (3)  As  to  "terary  features;     4) 
A^to  the  credibility  of  the  writings.       The  Principles 
are  six.       (1)  The  writing  must  be  in  accordance  witn 
its  supposed  historic  position  as  to  time  and  p^ce  and 
clreumSa^.      (2)  Differences  of  style  imply  different* 
of  experience  and  age  of  the  same  author;   or,  w^^ej 
jwlBciently  great,  differences  of  autiior  and  of  period  of 
compo«itton        (3)  Differences  of  opinion  and  oo^P«on 
imply  differences  of  author  when  th^  are  sufficiently 
CTeat    and  also  differences  of  period  of   composition. 
(4)  Citations  show  the  dependence  of  the  author  upon 
the  author  or  authors  cited,  where  these  are  definite  and 
the   identity  of  the  author  cited  can  be  cl^t'ly  ^b- 
lished.     The  other  two  principles  relate  to :  (5)  Positive 
testimony  as  to  the  writing  in  other  writings  of  acknow- 
ledged authority;  and  (6)  The  silence  of  authorities  as 
to  the  writing  In  question.      As  to  Silence,  there  are  a 
number  of   consIderatlonB.      (a)    Silence    Is  a    lack   of 
evidence  when  it   is  clear  that  the  matter   in  question 
did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  author's  plans  and 
purposes,      (b)  Silence  is  an  evidence  that  the  matter  In 
question  had  certain  characteristics  which  excluded  it 
from  the  author's  argument,      (c)  The  matter  lies  fairly 
within  the  author's  scope,  and  it  was  omitted  for  good 
and  sufficient  reasons  which  may  be  ascertained        (d) 
The  silence  of  the  author  as  to  that  which  was  within  the 
scope  of  his  argument  was  unconscious  and   therefore 
ignorance   is  implied.        (e)    When  the  silence  extends 
over   a    variety    of   writings  of    different    authors,    of 
different  classes  of  writings  and  different  periods  of  com- 
position. It  Implies  either  some  strong  and  overpowering 
external  restraint  such  as  divine  Interposition,  or  eccles- 
iastical or  civil  power;  or  It  implies  a  general  and  wide- 
spread public  Ignorance  which  presents   a   strong   pre- 
sumptive evidence  regarding  the  reality  and   truthful- 
ness  of  the  matter  in   question.        See    further   C.    A. 
Briggs,  1906.      See  also  for  the  history  :   C.  A.  BrIgss, 
Hex.;  Archibald  Duff,  History  of  O.T.  CHt.,  1910;  M.  R. 
Vincent.  Text.  CHt. 

CRITICISM,  LOWER.  The  explanation  of  the  expres- 
sion •'  Lower  Criticism  "  will  be  found  under  CRIT- 
ICISM, TEXTUAL  and  CRITICISM,  HIGHER. 

CRITICISM,  TEXTUAL.  The  critical  examination 
of  the  text  of  documents.  "  One  of  the  most  necessary 
parts  of  the  investigations  of  historians  is  to  criticise 
the  documents  on  which  their  researches  are  based,  in 
order  to  be  certain  that  the  text  which  they  are  using 
really  represents  the  original  writing  of  the  author.  This 
criticism  Is  usually  known  as  Textual  criticism,  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  it  deals  with  the  text  as  opposed  to 
the  subject-matter.  It  Is  less  commonly  termed  the 
Lower  as  opposed  to  the  Higher  criticism,  which  deals 
not  with  the  text  as  written  by  the  author  or  editor  of 
the  document  In  question,  but  with  the  sources  and 
methods  used  by  him  in  making  the  text.  Thus  Higher 
criticism  approaches  the  subject  at  a  point  higher  up 
the  stream  of  its  existence"  (K.  Lake).  The  critical 
study  of  manuscripts  shows  that  corruptions  have  often 
crept  into  texts.  The  critic  has  to  try  to  decide  how 
these  oormptlonfl  have  arisen.  In  some  cases  a  .«»cribe 
or  copyist  has  introduced  changes  on  his  own  account 
through  not  understanding  his  copy.      In  other  cases  a 


text  has  been  deliberately  altered  or  corrupted  t»oause 
it   seemed   to  contain   something  improper   (unorthodox 
or  profane).       The  Jewi."*  scribes  did   not   hesitate   to 
make  such  alterations.       In  yet  other  cases  corruptions 
are   purely   the    result   of   accident.      A   word    may   be 
written  twice  over  by  mistake  (dittography).     When  two 
clauses  or  Unes  end  with  the  same  or  similar  syllables, 
a   copyist's  eve  mav  easily  pass  from  the  first   to  the 
second  (homoloteleuton).      Again,  the  same  word  may  be 
written  once  when  it  ought  to  be  written  twice  (hapk)- 
graphy).       Textual    criticism    classlfles    and    compares 
manuscripts,  noting  their  differences.       It  compares  the 
text  a^  quoted  by  various  writers  with  the  text  of  the 
original  dooiment.      For  instance,  the  quotations  of  the 
Old  Testament  found  in  the  New  Testament  are  carefully 
compared  with  the  original  Hebrew ;   the  quotations  of 
the  New  Testament  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church  are  carefully  compared  with  the  original  Greek. 
Textual  criticism  also  compares  the  vereions  or  transla- 
tions of  a  document  with  the  original  (or  the  supposed 
original).      In  this  way  it  often  appears  that  the  trans- 
lator had  before  him  a  text  different  from  the  supposed 
original,  and  the  true  original  text  can  be  reconstructed. 
Valuable  evidence  may  also  be  supplied  by  the  examina- 
tion of  Lectionaries  and  Liturgies.      In  poetical  composi- 
tions, textual  criticism  may  attain  important  results  by 
a  careful  study  of  the  metre  and  its  requirements  (so. 
eg.,  in  the  Book  of  Isaiah).       Something  may  also  be 
gained  In  prose,  as  well  as  In  poetical,  compositions,  by 
studying  the  ancient  system  of  measuring  books  by  the 
line,  and  the  line  by  syllables  (Stichometry).       See  F. 
Buhl;  M.  R.  Vincent:  K.  Lake,  The  Text  of  the  A.T. 

CROCODILE.  One  of  the  sacred  animals  in  ancient 
Bg.vpt.  Donald  A.  Mackenzie  (E.M.L.)  notes  that  "  even 
the*  crocodile  was  associated  with  the  worship  of  the  com 
god ;  in  one  of  the  myths  this  reptile  recovera  the  body 
of  Osiris  from  the  Nile." 

CROSIER.  The  crosier  or  pastoral  staff  which  now 
.serves  a.s  a  bishop's  emblem  of  office  or  symbol  of 
authority  may  have  developed  out  of  an  ordinary 
walking-staff.  It  may.  however,  have  been  suggested 
by  the  short  hooked  staff  (lituus)  which  the  Roman 
augurs  bore.  In  any  case,  it  did  not  become  prominent 
as  the  symbol  of  a  bishop  until  after  the  tenth  century. 
It  is  like  a  shepherd's  crook,  being  a  k)ng  staff  with  a 
hook  at  the  upper  end.  For  a  time  it  was  borne  also 
by  abboUi.  A  bishop  held  it.  with  the  crook  turned  out- 
wards, in  his  left  hand;  an  abbot  held  it,  with  the  crook 
turned  inwards,  in  his  right  hand.  The  Anglican  Prayer 
Book  of  1549  directs  that  whenever  the  bishop  celebrates 
the  Holy  Communion  in  the  church  or  executes  any  other 
public  ministration  he  shall  have  his  i«storal  staff  in 
his  hand,  or  else  borne  or  held  by  his  clmplain.  The 
jiastoral  staff  of  an  archbishop  terminated  in  a  floriated 
cross,  instead  of  in  a  crook ;  that  of  a  natriarch  in  a  cross 
with  two  transverse  bars:  that  of  the  Pope  in  a  cross 
with  three  transverse  bars.  See  Benham;  Edward  L. 
Cutts:  the  Cath.  Diet. 

CROSS.  The  cross  in  one  form  or  another  has  been 
found  to  have  been  a  wide-spread  religious  symbol  in 
pre-Christian  times.  It  was  used,  for  instance,  in 
ancient  Egypt,  Babvlonia  and  As-syria.  Crete,  and  Greece. 
In  the  palace  of  Knossos  In  Crete  Sir  Arthur  Evans  dis- 
covered an  txiuilateral  cross  In  marble,  which  he  calls  a 
"  feti.sh  cross."  This,  he  thinks,  occupied  a  central 
position  in  the  Cretan  t^rlne  of  the  Mother  Goddess. 
"  A  croi^**  of  orthodox  Greek  shape  was  not  only  a 
religious  symbol  of  Minoan  cult,  but  seems  to  be  trace- 
able in  later  off-shoots  of  the  Minoan  religion  from  Gaza 
to  Eryx  "  (quoted  by  Donald  A.  Mackenxie,  Crete).  It 
it  found  on  Babytonian  cylinders,  and  as  an  amulet  on 
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Assyrian  necklaces.  Mackenzie  notes  that  the  Maltese 
cross  first  appears  on  Elamlte  pottery  of  the  NeoUthlc 
age.  The  "  swastika,"  another  form  of  cross,  also 
known  as  the  gammadlon  or  crux  gammata  has  been 
found  at  Knossos  in  Crete,  at  Troy,  and  at  Cyprus;  and 
appears  on  Greek  pottery  about  the  year  800.  In  the 
Christian  era  it  reappears  In  the  catacombs  of  Rome  and 
elsewhere.  It  la  found  frequently,  as  Relnach  says 
(O.)  in  the  Buddhist  art  of  India  and  China.  Houssay 
and  ElMot  Smith  think  that  the  figure  may  have  been 
derived  from  conventionalized  representations  of  the 
octopus.  The  latter  points  out  that  a  remarkable  picture 
of  a  swastika-like  emblem  has  been  found  in  America. 
"  'Hie  elephant-headed  god  sits  in  the  centre  and  four 
pairs  of  amis  radiate  from  him,  each  of  them  equipped 
with  definite  stickers  "  (Dr.,  p.  175).  Camden  M.  Cobem 
notes  that  among  the  early  Christians  a  magic  power 
came  to  be  ascribed  to  the  cross  and  other  symbols  for 
Christ.  In  a  Christian  tomb  discovered  In  Palestine  in 
1913  "  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  decoration 
were  a  garland  of  flowers  surrounded  by  a  cross  and  a 
oock."  Here  "  the  cross  was  probably  merely  an  orna- 
ment, but  the  cock  as  '  herald  of  the  dawn '  almost  cer- 
tainly symbol i«eil  the  hoi^e  of  a  future  life."  See 
Maurice  A.  C^nney  in  the  Encycl.  BihL,  g.v.;  O.  Zoeckler, 
The  Cross  of  Christ,  1877;  M.  Brock,  The  Cross:  Heaihen 
amd  Christian,  1880. 

CROWN  OF  THE  LAW.  One  of  the  names  given  to 
the  sacred  chest  in  which  in  Jewish  synagogues  the 
Torah  (Law)  is  kept. 

CRUSADES.  The  wars  known  as  the  Crusades  were 
so  called  becaiuse  the  Christians  who  took  part  in  them 
wore  the  cross  as  a  badge.  It  was  long  a  popular  idea 
that  the  Crusaders'  eagerness  to  gain  pofisession  of  the 
Holy  Land  was  due  purely  to  an  outbreak  of  religious 
seal  and  unselfish  chivalry  in  the  twelfth  century.  But, 
as  H.  B.  Workman  points  out  (Hastings'  E.R.E.),  the 
conflict  was  simply  a  new  form  of  an  old  struggle  between 
East  and  West.  '  "The  conflict  between  Crescent  and 
Cross  was  bound  to  be  renewed  under  a  new  form,  with 
a  new  champion  of  Christendom,  and  in  a  wider  arena, 
no  longer  as  a  frontier  war,  but  one  of  inter-continental 
character."  There  was  of  courst^  at  first  a  large  amount 
of  religious  enthusiasm.  But  in  counse  of  time  the  enter- 
prise degenerated,  first  into  "  a  romantic  toumamenf 
between  the  Christian  knight  and  the  Moslem  warrior" 
(Schaff-Herzog).  and  then  into  what  was  little  more  than 
a  commercial  undertaking.  To  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries  the  Bast  was  "  what  the  New  World  was  to  the 
Elizabethan  sailors  "  (H,  B.  Workman).  "  Motives  of 
commerce,  wealth,  adventure,  and  religion  were  united." 
For  convenience,  the  Crusades  are  usually  divided  into 
seven.  The  First  Crusade  (109<V-1099)  was  decided  upon 
at  the  Council  of  Clermont  (Nov.  1095)  under  Pope  Urban 
II.  Before  the  main  exj^edltion  was  ready,  a  lawless 
multitude  set  forth  under  Peter  the  Hermit.  Walter  the 
Penniless,  and  Walter  de  Poissj*.  and  met  with  disaster. 
The  main  Crusade  was  led  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  Hugh 
of  Vermandois.  Robert  of  Normandy.  Robert  of  Flanders, 
Raymond  of  St.  Gilles  and  Toulouse,  and  otliers.  The 
Crusaders  captured  Antioch,  and  eventually  Jerusalem 
(July.  1099).  On  the  22nd  of  July.  1090,  Crodfrey  of 
Bouilk>n  wa.s  electe<l  king  of  Jerusalem  or  "  Advocate 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre."  His  death  occurred  in  July, 
1100.  The  Second  CriLsade  (1147)  was  due  to  the  con- 
quest of  Edessa  by  the  Muhammadana  under  'Imfid-al- 
Din  Zengi.  or  Zanghls  (Latinized.  Sanguineus.  1127- 
114^).  It  was  inspired  by  the  preaching  of  St.  Bernard 
of  (^lalrveaux  in  France  and  Germany,  and  ^tis  led  by 
the  Emperor  Conrad  III.  of  Germany  and  King  Louis 
VII.  of  France.      The  Germans  under  Otto  of  Freising 


met  with  disaster  near  Laodicea,  and  Louis  was  routed 
in  Phrygia.  The  whole  crusade  was  a  failure,  and  the 
feeMng  against  St.  Bernard  was  very  bitter.  "  He 
saved  his  &me  as  an  Inspired  prophet  by  declaring  the 
crusading  armies  unworthy  of  victory,  and  the  defeat  a 
divine  punishment  of  their  sins"  (Schaff-Heneog).  Tt^ 
Third  Crusade  was  caused  by  the  capture  <rf  Jerusalem 
by  Kurd  Saladin  (Salah-aJ-DIn,  b.  1137),  Vizier  of  Egypt, 
in  October  1187.  The  new  crusade  was  preached  by 
Pope  Gregory  VIII.,  and  his  call  to  arms  was  answered 
by  Frederick  Bart»rossa,  Emperor  of  Gem»ny,  Philip 
Augustus,  King  of  France,  and  Richard  I.  (Oceur-de- 
Leon),  King  of  England.  The  French  king  quarrelled 
with  Richard  and  returned  home.  Richard  I.  severely 
defeated  Saladin  at  Arsuf,  but  never  succeeded  in  captur- 
ing Jerusalem.  Ultimately  he  made  terms  with  Saladin, 
by  whicii  the  Christians  were  allowed  free  access  to  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  Freideric  Barbarossa  was  drowned 
daring  the  crusade,  but  after  the  death  of  Saladin 
(March,  1193),  the  Germans  gained  a  great  victory.  The 
Fourth  Crusade  was  preached  by  Pope  Innocent  III. 
The  Crusaders  assembled  at  Venice;  but  Venice,  in- 
different to  all  motives  except  gain,  demanded  for  their 
transfer  to  the  Holy  Land  a  greater  sum  than  they  were 
able  to  pay.  They  went  therefore  first  to  Dahnatla,  and 
then  to  Constantinople,  which  they  conquered  in  April, 
1204.  Venice  had  as  a  matter  of  fact  by  treaty  with  the 
Sultan  of  Egypt  undertaken  to  divert  the  crusade.  In 
1212  Pope  Innocent  summoned  a  new  crusade.  "  He 
was  answered  by  the  children."  "  In  France  arose  a 
movement  in  1212  which  even  the  government  was  not 
able  to  suppress.  Thousands  of  children,  boys  and  girls, 
often  of  the  tenderest  age,  took  the  cross,  and  rushed 
in  feverish  enthusiasm  towards  the  Holy  Land.  Some 
swarms  reached  Italy;  and  there  they  melted  away,  by 
hunger  and  disease.  In  the  waves,  and  in  the  slave- 
markets  "  (Schaff-Herzog).  The  Fifth  Crusade  was 
preached  by  Innocent  III.  In  1215,  and  the  cross  was 
taken  by  Andrew  II.  of  Hungary  (1217)  and  by  the 
Emperor  Frederick  II.  (1220).  Frederick  II.  was  excom- 
municated by  Pope  Gregory  IX.  for  delaying  to  take  the 
field,  and  in  consequence  could  not  prevail  upon  the 
Military  Orders  to  fight  under  him.  But  he  contrived 
to  obtain  the  cession  of  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  and 
Nazareth,  and  In  1229  crowned  himself  King  of  Jeru- 
.salem.  In  1244,  however,  the  Templars  and  Hos- 
pitallers were  defeated  by  the  Charismlans,  allies  of  the 
Sultan  of  Egypt,  and  Jerusalem  was  sacked.  The  Sixth 
Cm.sade  was  led  by  Louis  IX.  of  France  (1248),  who, 
however,  never  succeeded  in  reaching  Jerusalem.  He 
was  defeated  and  captured  on  his  way  to  (Tairo.  To 
secure  his  release,  France  had  to  pay  a  heavy  ransom. 
In  spite  of  this,  he  started  on  a  new  crusade,  the  Seventh 
Crusade,  In  1270.  As  a  preliminary  he  invaded  and 
besieged  Tunis.  He  died  in  August  of  the  same  year 
during  the  siege.  Edward  of  England  went  to  Tunis  in 
October  of  the  same  year,  and  succeeded  in  saving  Acre 
from  the  Muhammadans.  The  Crusades  led  to  the  insti- 
tution of  various  orders  of  military  monks.  See  Schaff- 
Herzog:  Hastings'  E.R.E. 

CRYwSTAI^GAZING.  What  is  known  as  crystal-gazing 
consists  in  looking  fixedly  Into  a  crystal,  or  Into  a  mirror, 
or  into  water  in  a  vessel  or  pond.  Many  persons  who 
do  this  fall  into  a  kind  of  daze  or  trance  and  see  visions. 
There  are  reports  of  such  visions  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Society  for  Psychical  Research.  The  phenomenon 
may  be  explained  as  due  to  the  working  of  the  subcon- 
scious mind.  William  James  mentions  the  case  of  a 
ladv  who  had  the  power  of  seeing  these  visions.  "  Miss 
X.  "has  this  susceptibility  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and 
is,  moreover,  an  unusually  intelligent  critic.     She  reports 
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hiS^fast  oL  ^SSS  ^e  tA^  m  printed  e^racter. 
omVdt^rSfTted^of  ber  acquaintance^  the  <tete  and 
other  clrcumstancee  aU  duly  appearing  if.  ^P^  .^^^j^ 
by  thi«,  she  looks  at  the  '  Tlme«    of  ^be  previoi^  oay 

?or  verification,  and  there  an^g  '^?,n  ^?tam^pl^ 
5/i^ntirt»i  words  which  she  has  seen.  On  the  same  i«bv 
o^  the  *  Tlm^'  areotber  items  which  she  remembers 
Sl^ne  tte^y  l^re:  and  the  only  explanation  seems 
fT^  tMt  b^r  eyes  tben  inattentively  observed,  so  to 
^  uTe  deSh  Itl^.  which  torthwitb  fell  Into  a  specal 
S^r  <rf  h^memorv.  and  came  out  as  a  visual  hallu- 
SiU^'wSS  ??e°^liar  modification  of  «>^o-«-- 
indnced  bv  the  crystal-gazing  set  in."  As  Andrew  LAUg 
^s  cr^l^z^kin  one  form  or  another  has  been 
SJSlSto  S«t  wuntries.  and  among  prlmime  folk 
SS  SreT  to  incr^ae  tbe  Influence  of  P^^  and 
medicine-men.  Where  crystal-gazing  ^not  u^^^J^^^: 
the.  visions  seem  to  be  supernatural.  See  1.  J.  uuoson. 
Wyiam^aS   The    Will  to   Believe,   1908;    Hastings 

^ruCHULAINN.  The  Cuchulalnn  or  Cuchullin  who 
fi^^a  so  prominently  in  the  legends  of  aiH^lent  Ulster 
w?Sd  seem  to  have  been  originally  a  solar  hero  or  delty^ 
"  When  in  his  full  strength  no  one  could  look  him  In  the 
fa^without  blinking.  The  heat  of  his  body  meJte< 
snow  and  boiled  water"  (Squire).  We  are  to W  that 
when  he  was  a  child  he  changed  his  name  froon  Setanta 
to   CH    Chttlainn,    -Hound    of    Culann."     See   Charles 

^^CUERAVAHPEBI.  A  Mexican  deity,  goddess  of 
fertllltv  and  rain.  At  an  agricultnral  festival  held  in 
heV  hoTOur  a  victim  was  flayed,  and  the  prie«t.  arrayeil 
in  the  skin,  performed  a  ceremonial  dance. 

ri'LDEES.     The  Culdees  appear  as  a  religious  order 
in   the   ancient    British    Church.     They   are   mentioned 
chiefly  in  connection  with  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  are 
not  heard  of  after  1332  A.D.    Their  origin  seems  in  fart 
to  have  t)oen  Irish.    Culdees  Is  a  popular  and  later  form 
of  the  original  name.     It  was  suggested  by  Culdeus.  a 
term    first    used    (A.D.    1526)    by    H^^^^or    Boe<^.      The 
original  Irish  name  seems  to  have  been  C^le  de      com^ 
panlon   or  BeTvnnt  of  God"    (compare   Deicola  .     Th^ 
^med  the  latinized  forms  (^olidjei    n  Ireland.  Calle- 
d^and  Keledel  in  ScotJand.  and  Colldel   in  England. 
Culdees  hardly  seema  to  have  been  a  general  t^rm  for 
anchorites.     "  At  first  having  the  marks  of  anchorites. 
thev    gradually    take    on    the    api)earanoe    of    secular 
canons         .     .we     find     them     filling     a     subordinate 
'  Levitical  '  position  in  cathedral  establishments,  chiefly 
eneaged  in  the  choral  parts  of  the  worship;  tbey  became 
especially  associated   also  with   charitable   care  of   the 
sick  and  poor,  and  the  distribution  of  alms.    The  latter 
apems  to  have  been  one  of  their  earliest  and  most  char- 
eristic  traits"  (T.  Jones  Parr>'.  E.R.E.).       T    Jones 
Parrv  sees  In  the  Culdees.  not  the  droopmg  remnant  of  the 
disappearing  Celtic  Church,  but  "  a  recrudescenw,  a  burst 
into  flame  It  the  old  Celtic  religion,  stimulated  perhaps 
by  conflict   with   the   rival   Roman   Institution.  The 

nime.  he  thinks,  was  given  by  the  people  and  ImplieH 
sneoial  devotion  and  piety,  "  a  revival  of  religion  at 
ISSilven  plrlixl.  and  not  decay."  See  SchafT-Herzog ; 
J.  H.  Blunt;  Hastings.  E.R.E.  ^  ^     ,  .  .^^ 

CULLAVAGCrA.  A  Buddhist  sacred  book,  one  of  the 
Khandhakas,  In  the  first  division  of  the  Canon.  See 
CANON.  BUDDHIST. 

CULTUS  The  term  Cultus  means  venerauon  or 
worship,  or  in  particular  that  form  of  public  worship 
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In  which  t*ie  special  character  of  a  religion  Is  manifested 
mn^  Heariv  The  Christian  forms  of  cultus  have  been 
SS  elTb^mted'^l^  the  Roman  <^atbollc  Church  Jin  the 
more  eeneral  sense  of  the  term  Roman  Catholics  dls- 
ri^I^is^^^  kinds  of  cultos-latria  (Gk.  latreia),  duUa 
(Gk  douleia).  and  hyperdulla.  Latria  Is  the  worship 
duetoGwl  alone.  Dulla  Is  the  secondary  veneration 
mfd  ?o  s^ts  and  angels.  Hyperdulla  Is  that  higher 
??^riuon  whlcS  is  paS  "  to  the  Blesse.!  Vlrg^  as  the 
moTt  exalted   of  mere  creatures,   though   of   course  In- 

flnTtely  inferior   to  God    an<l  ..»"XT™D^'n     lS  tJe 
Christ  In   His  human  nature       {Cath.   Diet.),     see  ine 

James  McGreadv  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Churchy 
ThT^^val  be^n  in  1797.  and  was  so  nuc-c^^^f^  that 
more^dnisterTthan  could  be  supplied  ^7;  »*^!^^.^^ 
meet  the  need  the  Cumberland  Presbytery  ordalne<l 
<^1Sln^r«ons  who  had  not  had  the  usual  *Hlu.-ation 
and^tmlSdS?  This  caused  dissensions  In  the  .ynod  of 
Kentucky  and  In  IftCKi  the  presbytery  was  dissolved^  In 
1810  the  Cumberland  Presbytery  was  reorganized  by 
Fl^s^lng.  S^Luel  King,  and  Samuel  McAdow  as  an 

mSe^ndent^  presbytery.     V^ .iir^'^'n/'-iUdon  was 
^inioHo   hnt  the  doctrine  of  election  and  reprobation  was 
^i!tid    "'  In  the  ySir  1813  the  Cumberland  Presbytery 
Tar^me  so  lar^e,   that   it   divided   itself  Into  three 
nJ^bXSs.    andTonstituted    the    Cumberland    Synod^ 
^'^s  syn^    at  Its  sessions  In  181(>.  «<i^P^,^^'^  «>°[^«^"," 
of  faith   catechism,  and  system  of  church  order.  In  con 
?ormity 'w^hlhe  prindr.U^  avowed  upon  the  oijanizatlon 
of  the   first  presbytery.     The  (Confession  of  Faith   Is  a 
^Ight  mcSlflSn'and  abridgment  of  the  (;onJ^f^^.^l 
Faith   of  the   Presbyterian   Church.     The   Larger  Cate- 
chism was  omitted,  and  also  some  stxllons  of  the  chapter 
on  -^G^'s  Eternal  Deci^s^"     The  ^"""Z^^^^™^^ 
is    Presbyterian  "    (Schaff-HerzogK        n    1S26    a    Coltege 
was    established    at    Princeton,    Kent u(ky.      This    J^ as 
transferred  In  1842  to  Lebanon.  T^'nn..  where  a  (^umber- 
Ind    uS^erslty    was    founded.      The    Universi  y    was 
divrded  into  foir  branches    preparatory,  an.domc.  law. 
nnd  theological.     See  Schaff-IIerzog;  J.   II.   luunt. 

(VnN^ImIhAM       LECTURESHIP.         A       U^ture^ip 
founded   in  1S.'>2    by   William    Binny   W.hster     of   Edin- 
burgh, in  memory  of  William  <^^«"nnRluitu    D.D     Pr^ 
Hrifl  of  the  Free  Church  College.   Edinburgh,   and  I  ro- 
fSir  of   DlviX  and  Church  History.       TJe  piirpose 
w^to  advan<x^  the  Theological  Literature  of   ScotJand 
The  Lecturer  has  to  be  a   minister  or   Professor  of  the 
^XS  of  ^tland.  but  occasionally  a  n,lnister  or 
Professor  from  otJier  denominations  may   be  apiwinted. 
He  holds  the  lectureship  for  not  l*^^than  two  ami  not 
more  tban  three  vears.       He  Is  at  liberty  to  choose  his 
rrsib!S>t  w^hln  the  range  of  Apologetlcal.  Doctrin^ 
Contpoverslal        Exegetical.      Pastoral,      or      Historical 

tTX^,  including  what  ^"''^.-^/^.l-^^JP'  "f^^  ^e 
Foreiirn  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Council.  ine 
fe?t^iS'  mus  be  delivei^l  publiely  at  Edinburgh  and 
S  not  b.'  fewer  than  .six  in  number.  They  mu«t  be 
printed  and  publi.shed  within  a   year  after  delivery  at 

^^CURATE.^  In  the^Church  of  England  the  word  Curate 
oriKlnallv  denoted  a  clergyman  to  whom  was  committed 
the  cure' of  souls,  that  is  to  say  the  charge  of  a  parish. 
The  word  is  so  use<l  in  the  Prayer  Book  ami  It^  nibrlcs. 
In  France  the  term  Is  still  so  used,  the  Incumbent  of  a 
parish  being  the  Cur^,  while  his  assistant  has  the  tit  e 
Vlcalre  In  England  a  Curate  now  means  one  wtiois 
llcenseii  to  assist  the  lncuml>ent  of  a  parish.    His  correct 


flescription,  however,  Is  Assistant-curate.  The  Incumbent 
is  now  called  the  Vicar  iq.v.)  or  Rector  «7.t'.).  The 
term  Curate  Is  not  much  used  by  Roman  Catholics.  But 
It  is  common  In  Ireland,  where  It  denot^^s  a  priest  who 
acts  under  the  parish  priest.     See  Benham;  the  Cath. 

Diet 

CURIA  ROMANA.  In  Its  stricter  sense  the  Curia 
denotes  "  the  authorities  which  administer  the  Papal 
Primacy  "  (Cath.  Diet.).  In  Its  wider  sense.  It  denotes 
the  body  of  authorities  and  functionaries  who  form  the 
Papal  Court,  including  the  Congregations  of  Cardinals 
and   die   Cardinal   Secretary   of   State.     See  the   Cath. 

CUTHBERT  GOSPELS.  A  manuscript  of  the  Gospels 
beloniring  to  Dlndlsfarne  and  dating  from  the  eighth 
century  A.D.  St.  Cuthbert  (d.  m),  after  being  abbot 
of  Undtsfame,  was  made  bishop  (684).  The  manu- 
scripts are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  "  They  are 
written  In  an  Anglo-Saxon  script,  and  contain  between 
the    lines   a  series   of   Northumbrian    gk>88e8 "    (C.    R. 

CUYCHA.  Cuycha  was  one  of  the  deities  worehipped 
by   the  ancient   Peruvians,    the   rainbow,   attendant  on 

tbe  sun  and  moon.  .,  ,4.      „ 

CYBELE.    Cybele  was  originally  a  Phrygian  deity,  a 
goddess  of  fmltfulness.     She  was  called   also  Agdlstis 
after  a   sacTe<l   rock    Agdus   on    Mount   Dlndymus,   and 
Dlndymene  after  the  mountain  Itself,  on  which  she  was 
worahipi)ed.      Her   priests   were  eunuchs.     The   Greeks 
identified  her  with   Rhea,  originally  a  Cretan  goddess, 
and  gave  her  Rhea's  title,  the  "  Mother  of  the  Gods. 
As  Rhea   was  accompanied   by   her  Curetes,  earth-bom 
demons,    so   Cvbele   was    attended    by    her   Corybantes, 
priests  who  went  into  a  frenzy  on  the  festivals  of  the 
godd««B      The  Corybantes  danced  wildly  to  the  music  of 
flutes,  horns,  drums,  and  cymbals.   Cybele  had  also  mendi- 
cant priests  "who  roamed  from  piace  to  place,  as  inspired 
servants  and  prophet*  of  the  Great  Mother  "  (Seyffert). 
About  204  B.C.  the  worship  of  Cybele  was  brought^to 
Rome,  where  she  was  calknl  the  "  Great  Mother."    Her 
priest  were  called  Galli  (emasculated),  and  the  chief  of 
them  or  arch  eunuch  became  known  as  the  Archl-Gallus. 
A  temple  of  the  goddess  was  built  on  the  Vatican  Mount. 
Eariy  In  the  second  century  A.D.   sacrifices  called  the 
Taurobolium    (q.v.)  and  the  CrioboUum    (Q-^)'^^^J^- 
stltuted  In  connection  with  the  worehlp  of  Cybele.    The 
offerer    was    cleansed    from    pollution    and    bom    again 
tbrough  a  kind  of  baptism  with  the  blood  of  bulls  and 
rams      According  to  Augustine.  Cybele  was  called   the 
Virgo  Coelestis.        She    is  described  also   as  a  Saviour, 
and  as  healing  little  children  by  magical  songs.    Accord- 
ing  to  another  legend,   her  father  exposed   her  as  an 
Infant  on  the  mountain  Cybelus.  where  she  was  suckled 
by   panthera   and   other   wild    beasts.      See   O.    Seyffert., 
Diet.:  J.  M.  Robertson,  CM.;  PC. 

CYNICS     The  school  of  Greek  philosophere  known  as 
Cynics  was  founded  by  AnUsthenes  of  Athens  (444-368 


B.C.),  who  in  later  life  became  a  disciple  of  Socratee. 
He  founded  his  new  School  after  the  death  of  Socrates, 
and  taught  that  as  far  as  possible  men  should  be  in- 
dependent of  ordinary  human  needs.     His  clothing  was 
an  old  cloak;  his  bed  was  the  bare  earth;  his  furniture 
consisted  of  a  sack,  a  staff,  and  a  bowl.     The  name 
Cynic  Is  either  derived  from  Cynosarges,  the  gymnasinm 
In  which  Antlsthenes  taught,  or  was  suggested  by  the 
mode  of  life  of  the  Cynics,  which,  according  to  their 
opponents  befitted  a  dog    (kudn)   rather   than  a   man. 
The  Cynics  claimed  to  be  the  tme  representativefl  of  the 
teaching  of  Socrates,  and  they  made  a  great  impreesion 
on  the  Stoics   (see  STOICISM).     They  have  been  de- 
scribed as  a  kind  of  "  mendicant  order  in  philoec^hy." 
Their  doctrines  led  them  to  flout  and  defy  the  c<Miven- 
tlonalltles  of  life,  to  become  self-sufficient  and  anti-social. 
They  wished  men  to  live  in  accordance  with  Nature. 
"  They  glorified  the  state  of  nature  with  Inexhaustible 
eloquence   and   Ingenuity,    and    they   never   wearied   of 
anathematlshag  the  pernicious  Influence  of  civilisation  " 
(Gomperz,  Greek  Thinkers,  quoted  by  W.  L.  Davidson). 
The  Ideal  man  of  Antlsthenes  was  Diogenes  of  Sinope. 
Yet  Cynicism  at  its  best  has  a  large  element  of  the  finest 
idealism.     Anthisthenes  teaches   that  pleasures  of  the 
world  are  not  real  pleasures,  and  that  mere  money  is 
not  real  wealth.     *'  You  cannot  buy   uprightness  with 
material  coin ;  but  you  may  be  wealthy,  though  poor  and 
lacking  such  coin,  In  spiritual  riches.     '  I  hold  to  tiie 
belief,'   he  says,   *  that  wealth  and  poverty  lie  not  in 
men's  estate  but  in  men's  souls,'  '  wealth  of  my  sort  will 
make  you    liberal   of  nature.'     The   soul   Is   the  great 
thing,  and  Its  health  the  first  concem ;  and  the  discourse 
on  this  text  that  he  gives  is  an  advocacy  of  the  wisdom, 
for  the  soul's  sake,  of  sitting  loose  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  world,  of  moderating  and  suppressing  one's  desires, 
of  finding  the  source  of  happiness  and  peace  in  the  mind 
and  inward  being,  not  in  external  circumstances  or  the 
so-called  good  things  of  life,   which   are  variable  and 
uncertain  and  which  perish  In  the  using,  leaving  one 
unsatlsfled  "  (W.  L.  Davidson).    See  William  L.  David- 
son, The  Stoic  Creed,  1907;  C.  J.  Deter;  Max  B.  Wein- 
steln,  Welt-  und  Leben-anschauungen,  1910. 

CYRENAICS.  A  school  of  Greek  philosophers  founded 
bv  ArisUppus  the  Elder  of  Cyrene  (365  B.C.).  The 
phllosophv  seems  to  have  been  systematized  by  Aristippus 
the  Younger,  the  grandson  of  Aristippus  the  Elder,  since 
the  latter  left  no  writings.  It  has  also  been  called 
Hedonism.  "  Its  chief  points  were :  (1)  that  all  human 
sensations  are  either  pleasurable  or  painful,  and  that 
pleasure  and  pain  are  the  only  criterions  of  good  and 
evil;  (2)  that  pleasure  consists  In  a  gentle,  and  pain  in 
a  violent  motion  of  the  soul ;  (3)  that  happiness  Is  simply 
the  result  of  a  continuous  series  of  pleasurable  sensa- 
tions; (4)  that  actions  are  in  themselves  morally  in- 
different, and  that  men  are  concerned  only  with  their 
results "  (Chambers's  Encycl.).  See  Chambers;  C.  J. 
Deter. 
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D  God  D  is  a  designation  useti  by  anthropologists 
for  a  deity  depicted  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Mayan  Indians 
of  C«itnil  America.  In  his  hieroglyph,  amongst  other 
things  a  starry  sky  is  represented  by  dots;  and,  lilie  the 
Water-goddess  I,  he  is  depicted  as  wearing  the  serpent 
bead-dress.    This  suggests  that  he  was  a  moon-deity. 

DABAIBA.  The  goddess  Dabaiba  was  one  of  the 
deities  worshipped  by  the  ancient  Americans.  She  was 
feared  and  propitiated,  before  the  Ume  of  the  Aztecs, 
as  one  who  had  power  to  control  the  thunder  and  light- 
ning To  win  her  favour  human  victims  were  sacrificed. 
After  being  killed,  they  were  burned  "  that  the  savoury 
odours  of  roasUng  flesh  might  be  grateful  in  the  nostrils 
of  taie  goddess  "  (Bancroft).  She  was,  it  was  said,  the 
mother  of  the  Creator.  Her  son,  the  Creator,  mediated 
between  the  people  and  his  mother.  When  rain  was 
wanted,  it  was  to  him  that  the  prayers  were  made. 
Bancroft  mentions  that  "  when  the  needs  of  the  iieople 
were  very  urgent,  the  chiefs  and  priests  remainiHl  in 
the  temple,  fasting  and  praying  with  uplifted  hands; 
the  people  meanwhile  observed  a  four-days'  fkst,  lacer- 
ating their  bodies  and  washing  tlieir  faces,  which  were 
at  other  times  covered  with  paint.  So  strict  was  this 
fast,  that  no  meat  or  drink  was  to  be  touched  unUl  the 
fourth  dav,  and  then  only  a  soup  made  from  maize- 
flour."       See  H.  H.  Bancroft;  J.  M.  Robertson,  PC- 

DADt}    PANTHIS.        A    modem    Hindu    sect.       The 
founder,  who  flourished  about  A.D.  1600,  was  DSdQ,  a 
disciple  of  Ramananda;  but  the  religious  works  of  the 
aect  are  based  on   the  precepts  of  the  great   reformer 
Katolr  (see  KABIB  PANTHIS).       Monier-WUliam*  de- 
scribes them  as  being,  like  the  Sikhs  (see  SIKHISM), 
Valshnava    Theists.       Some    of    their    principles    and 
precepts,  as   given  by  H.   H.    Wilson  and  E.    W.   Hop- 
kins,  are   as   follows :    "  He   is   my   God   who    maketh 
all  things  perfect..     O  foolish  one.  God  is  not  far  from 
you.    He  is  near  you.    God's  i)ower  is  always  with  you. 
...    All  things  are  sweet  to  them  that  love  God.     I 
am  satisfied  with  this,  that  happiness  is  In  proportion 
to  devotion.    ...    Sit  ye  with  humility  at  the  feet  of 
God,  and  rid  yourselves  of  the  sickness  of  your  bodies. 
From  the  wickedness  of  the  body  there  is  much  to  fear, 
because  all  sins  enter  into  it.    Therefore  let  your  dwell- 
ing be  with  the  fearless,  and  direct  yourselves  toward 
the  light  of  God.     For  there  neither  sword  nor  {K>ison 
have  power  to  destroy,  and   sin  cannot  enter."        See 
Monier- Williams ;  E.  W.  Hopkins:  and  R.  V.  Russell. 

DAG  ABAS.  Dagaba  is  the  Pali  name  for  the  casket 
in  which  the  Buddhists  placed  the  relics  of  their  great 
saints.  In  course  of  time  the  word  came  to  denote  not 
only  the  casket  but  also  the  monument  (Stupa)  In  which 
the  casket  was  placed  (Pagoda).  See  STOPAS  and 
PAGODAS. 

DAGAN.  A  Babylonian  deity.  Dagan  appears  as  one 
of  the  gods  before  the  time  of  Hammurapi.  Afterwards 
we  find  the  name  used  as  the  equivalent  of  Bel  (q.v.). 
Ann  and  Dagan  are  sometimes  mentioned  Instead  of 
Ann  and  Bel.  Eventually,  however,  Dagan  dlsappearetl 
altogether.     It  has  been   suggested   that  Dagan   Is   the 


same  as  the  Philistine  god  Dagon.    He  seems  to  have  been 
regarded   as   the   god    of   earth.      See    Morris   Jastrow, 

Rel. 

DAGDA.  One  of  the  gods  worshipped  by  the  anclen^ 
Celte  In  Ireland.  It  Is  thought  that  his  name  meant 
the  "  good  god."  He  "  played  the  seasons  Into  being 
with  his  mystic  harp  "  (Squire).  He  n-sembled  the  god 
Mftth.  One  of  his  sons  was  Angus.  See  Squire, 
Mythology,  1906. 

DAIKOKl'.  Dalkoku  figures  in  the  religion  of  Japan 
known  as  Shintolsm  (q.v.)  at=«  the  chief  of  the  household 
gods.  His  Image  Is  to  be  found  In  every  home.  He  Is 
the  leader  and  guide  of  all  men,  to  whom  offerings  and 
Incense  are  given  continually.  Those  who  have  to  earn 
their  own  living  seek  to  propitiate  him  pen^tually.  "  He 
Is  short  and  stout,  wears  a  cap  like  the  cap  of  Liberty, 
is  seated  on  rl(v-bag8,  holds  a  mallet  In  his  right  hand, 
and  with  his  left  dutches  the  moutli  of  a  sack  which 
he  carries  over  his  shoulder"  (I.  Bishop).  See  "  Shln- 
tmsm  "  m  R.H.W.  _^^       ..  ^  .   K  Ki. 

DAIRY-TEMPLES.    The  Todas,  a  tribe  which  Inhabits 
the  Niiglrl  plateau   In   India,   have  an  elaborate  dairy 
ritual.     In  connecUon  with  this  they   have  what  have 
been  dewrlbed  as  daln'-temples.     "  In  addition  to  the 
dairies  which  In   form  resemble  the  dwelling-huts,   the 
Todas  keep  up  as  dairy-temples  certain  curious  conical 
edifices,    of   which    there   are   said    to   b<'   four   on    the 
Nllgiri    plateau,    viz.,    at    the    Muttanad    mand,    near 
Kotaglrl,   near  SbolQr,  and  at   Mudlinand.     .     .     .    The 
edifice  at  the  Muttanad  mand  (or  Nrxlrs),  at  the  top  of 
the  Sigiir  ghat,  Is  known  to  members  of  the  Ootacamund 
Hunt  as  the  Toda  cathe<lral.     It  has  a  circular  stone 
base  and  a  tall  conical  thatched   roof  crowne<I  with  a 
large  flat  stone,  and  Is  surrounded  by  a  circular  stone 
wall       To  penetrate  within  the  sacred  edifitv  was  for- 
bidden, but  we  were  Informed  that  it  contained  milking 
vessels,  dairy  apparatus,  and  a  swaml  In  the  guise  of  a 
copper   bell    (maul).     The   dalr>inan    Is   known    as    the 
varzhal   or  wursol.      In   front   of   the  eat  tie-pen   of   the 
neighbouring   mand,    I    noticed    a    gniss-covennl    mound, 
which,  I  was  told,  is  sacred.      Ttie  mound  contains  no- 
thing buried  within   it,  but  the   iKKlies  of  the  dt^d   are 
place<l  near  It,  and  earth  from  the  mound  is  plactnl  on 
the  corpse  before  It  Is  removed  to  the  burning-ground 

(E.  Thurston).  ^     ,  „  ,  ta     i,i 

DALEITES.  A  religious  sei-t.  the  followers  of  I>avld 
Dale  (1730-1806).  David  Dale  was  a  weaver  by  profes- 
sion. In  conjunction  with  Richard  Arkwright  (17:c- 
1792)  about  1784  he  erected  cotton-mills  at  New  Lanark, 
and  be<-ame  wealthv.  He  also  became  noted  for  his 
philanthropy.  At  first  his  religious  views  seem  largely 
to  have  been  In  harmony  with  thos»'  of  John  Glas 
(1695-177^)  who  foundeil  a  w'ct  of  independent  i>re«by- 
terlans  at  Dundee  (see  GLASSITES).  But  he  came  to 
differ  from  Glas  to  some  extent,  and  therefore  founded 
a  congregation  of  his  own  In  Glasgow  and  acted  as  lt« 
minister  The  Daleltes  differed  from  the  Glassltes 
mainly  In  matters  of  discipline.  "  The  Daleltes  did  not 
keep  aloof   from   other  Christian    bodies   with    the   ex- 
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chMireneaa  {wo  distinctive  of  petty  sects)  with  which  the 
Olassltes  regarded  them,  and  they  entertained  somewhat 
different  views  respecting  the  ofBoe  of  elders,  particularly 
holding  that  the  apostolic  description  of  an  c^ce-bearer, 
as  being  *'  the  husband  of  one  wife,"  forbade  only  the 
having  more  than  cMie  wife  at  the  same  time,  while  the 
Glassites  generally  held  that  an  elder  was  disqualified 
for  office  by  re-marriage  after  a  first  wife's  death  "  (J. 
H.  Blunt).  Dale's  daughter  married  Robert  Owen 
(1771-1868).     See  J.  H.  Blunt;  and  the  D.^.B. 

DAMIANITES.  The  followers  or  school  of  Damianus 
or  Damlan,  the  Mon<H>hy8lte  patriarch  of  Alexandria 
(570  A.D.).  Damianus  was  accused  of  being  a  tetra- 
thelst,  that  is  to  say  a  worshipper  of  four  Gods. 
Damianus  maintained  "  that  the  Father  Is  one,  the  Son 
another,  and  tJie  Holy  Ghost  another,  but  that  no  one 
of  them  Is  God  as  such ;  they  only  i)088ess  the  subsisting 
divine  nature  in  common,  and  each  is  God,  In  so  far  as 
he  Inseparably  participates  in  it  "  (Hagenbach).  God 
Himself  Is  the  autotheos.    See  Hagenbach;  J.  H.  Blunt. 

DAMKINA.  A  Babylonian  deity.  The  goddess  Dam- 
klna  appears  sometimes  as  the  consort,  of  Ea  (q.v.). 
The  name  means  "  lady  of  the  earth."  Ea  and  Damklna 
are  appealed  to  by  king  Agumkakrlml  and  asked  to 
grant  him  long  life.  Sargon  calls  her  "  Bellt  llftnl," 
the  mistress  of  the  gods.     See  Morris  Jastrow,  Hel. 

DAMODAR.  One  of  the  names  of  the  Hindu  god 
Krishna. 

DAMONA.  One  of  the  deities  worshipped  by  the 
ancient  Celts.  Damona  was  the  goddess  of  cattle.  The 
name  seems  to  be  ctmnected  with  a  word  either  for 
"ox"  (Irish)  or  "sheep"  (Welsh);  and  Anwjl  sug- 
gests that  It  is  perhaps  that  of  an  ancient  totem  sheep 
OJ"  cow,  just  a«  the  goddess  Epona  (<7.t'.)  was  originally 
perhaps  a  mare.  A  Celtic  goddess  Is  sometimes  as- 
soclatt'd  with  a  Celtic  god.  Whether  they  are  to  be 
regarded  as  mother  and  son,  or  as  brother  and  sister, 
or  as  husband  and  wife  Is  uncertain.  The  god  who  Is 
paired  with  Damona  Is  Borvo  (q.v.).  See  Anwyl; 
Belnach,   O. 

DANCERS.  The  sect  known  as  the  Dancers  made  Its 
first  appearance,  on  the  Ix)wer  Rhine,  In  1374.  The 
dancing  was  in  hwiour  of  St.  John,  whose  name  the 
dancers  introduced  Into  their  exclamations  They  were 
"  a  crowd  of  men  and  women  dancing  hand  In  hand, 
either  In  i>alr8  or  in  a  circle,  on  the  streets,  in  the 
churches,  In  i»rivate  houses,  wherever  they  might  be, 
without  shame,  without  rest,  hour  after  hour,  until  they 
dropped  from  sheer  exhaustion  "  (Schaff-Herzog).  The 
movement  spread  throughout  the  Low  Country  and  Into 
France.  "  Children  left  their  parents,  and  joined  the 
wandering,  crazy  throng;  wives  forgot  their  houses, 
maidens  their  duties;  all  classes  sent  recruits."  See 
Schaff  Herzog. 

DANCING.  Dances,  or  movements  allied  to  dancing, 
have  been  practised  widely  In  religions  rites  and  cere- 
monies from  very  early  times.  Rliythmlc  movements 
of  the  body,  to  the  accompaniment  of  musical  instru- 
ments, however  simple,  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as 
the  most  natural  means  of  expressing  both  pious  joy 
and  devout  sorrow.  It  seems  also  to  have  been  felt  that 
such  movements  sen-ed  to  put  the  worshippers  In  tune 
with  the  Infinite  (to  use  a  modem  phrase).  In  a  less 
refined  form,  as  among  dancing  Dervishes,  they  have 
as  a  matter  of  fact  been  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  a  frantic  religious  fervour,  a  divine  ecstasy 
(see  ECSTASY).  According  to  a  modem  view  of  the 
matter,  "  the  slow,  measured,  reverential  movements 
characterising  all  religious  rites  of  nearly  every  creed 
and  race,  have  for  their  spiritual  purpose  the  cultivation 
of  repose  and  the  economlsation  of  the  Infinite  Force 


coming  through  man,  so  that  it  shall  work  the  best 
results  for  him  "  (Prentice  Mulford,  The  Gift  of  Under- 
standing). In  early  Egypt  and  Babylonia  religi(«  seems 
to  have  provided  the  principal  occasiems  for  dancing. 
Thus  dancing  was  first  developed  as  an  art  in  the  pro- 
cessions of  Apis,  the  black  bull.  The  dancing  of  the 
Arabs  is  proverbial.  Tristram  (Eastern  Customs)  saw 
Mohammedans  "  leaping,  bounding,  swaying  their  arms 
and  whirling  round  in  time  to  the  din  of  dnuns,  tmmpets 
and  cymbals  which  followed  them."  As  they  danced, 
"  the  men  chanted  or  rather  yelled,  verse*  of  the 
Koran."  The  Clrcumci^on  Feast  (muzayyin)  was  an 
occasion  for  manifesting  joy  by  means  of  dancing. 
Dances  have  been  a  prominent  feature  in  the  w(»«hlp 
of  Krishna  and  Siva  in  India.  This  kind  of  homage 
has  been  specially  paid  to  Siva  in  his  character  of  lord 
of  dancing.  "  Further,  it  is  well  known  that  in  ancient 
times  women  were  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the 
temples,  like  the  vestal  virgins  of  Europe.  They  were 
held  to  be  married  to  the  god  and  had  no  otber  duty 
but  to  dance  before  his  shrine.  Hence  they  were  called 
the  god's  slaves  (devaddsi),  and  were  generally  patterns 
of  piety  and  propriety "  (Monier  WtHlams,  Religious 
Thought  and  Life  in  India).  Among  the  Hebrews, 
dancing  seems  to  have  been  practised  in  the  earliest 
times.  It  was  never  entirely  abolished.  They  danced 
In  the  vineyards  on  the  Day  of  Atoi»ment.  On  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  the  men  performed  a  torch-dance. 
"  They  danced  with  torches,  throwing  them  into  the  air 
and  catching  them  again,  often  performing  prodigies 
with  a  dexterity  acquired  by  long  practice  "  (Delitzseh, 
Iris).  In  the  Old  Testament  Itself  we  are  told  tiat  on 
one  occaslMi  "  David  danced  before  the  Lord  with  all 
his  might "  (II.  Samuel  vi.  14) ;  and  a  psalmist  ex- 
claims. "  Let  them  praise  his  name  in  the  dance :  let 
them  sing  praises  unto  him  with  the  timbrel  and  harp  " 
(Psalm  CXLIX.  3).  The  Greeks  devoted  themselves  to 
the  art  with  peculiar  zeal.  "  A  whole  world  of  dreams 
I)eopled  the  poetic  Greece  of  long  ago.  In  the  hush  of 
forests,  before  sacred  altars,  in  snnfthine,  under  etar- 
llght,  bands  of  maidens  crowned  with  oak-leaves,  gar- 
landed witb  fiowers,  passed  dancing  in  h(Hiour  of  Pan, 
of  Apollo,  of  Diana,  of  the  Age  of  Innocence,  and  of 
chaste  wedlock  "  (G.  Vuillier,  A  History  of  Dancing). 
The  Romans  followed  the  example  of  the  Greeks.  But 
in  ancient  times  dancing  was  practised  solely  In  con- 
nection with  religious  rites  and  festivals.  "  Nemo  fere 
saltat  sobrius,  nisi  forte  insanlt "  (Cicero,  Pro  Mur. 
vl.  13).  In  China,  in  ancient  times,  as  in  other  countries, 
dances  were  performed  during  a  funeral.  It  was  com- 
manded "  that  the  Officers  of  the  Shields  at  Great 
Funerals  arrange  the  implements  used  at  the  execution 
of  dances,  and  at  the  interment  take  them  up,  to  store 
them  away  in  the  grave  "  (Cheu  li,  quoted  by  J.  J.  M. 
de  Groot).  The  prevalence  of  dancing  among  primitive 
folk  or  savages  Is  well  known  (so  In  Polynesia;  see  Gill. 
From  Darkness  to  Light  in  Polynesia).  See,  in  addition 
to  the  works  already  mentioned,  R.  Voss,  Der  Tanz  und 
seine  Geschichte,  18C9;  Lilly  Grove,  Dancing,  1895; 
Encycl.  Bihl. 

DAND  DEVI.  An  Indian  deity,  the  protector  of  men 
against  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts.  worshlpr>ed  by  the 
Gadbas,  a  primitive  tribe  belonging  to  the  Vizagapatam 
District  of  Madras. 

DANIEL,  BOOK  OF.  Daniel  Is  usually  spoken  of  as 
a  prophet,  and  It  might  have  been  expected  that  the 
Book  of  Daniel  would  be  found  In  the  second  division 
of  the  Hebrew  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  (q.v.);  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  book  is  included  amoog  the 
Kethubim  (or  Hagiographa).  The  book  is  really  of  a 
peculiar  character,  compared  with  the  other  books  of 
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the  Old  Teatament.  It  la  an  example  within  the  Canon 
of  a  claM^  literature  which  became  very  popular  In 
toter  JmSism,  Apocalyptic  Litemture  (9^^  Th«  se^^ 
nart  of  the  book  records  the  visions  of  Danif  L  S  T 
JJTsuppoeed  to  have  been  seen  in  the  time  of  Nebnchad- 

SSrr^?S^562  B.C.);  the  Ar^  P^^^fl'^nd^Mf t^rS 
narrative.     Chapter  i.   tells  how   Daniel  a»d_^^»  J^Jrf 
friends  were  taken  to  Babylon  in  the  reign  o^J^^^^^*^: 
king    of    Judah.    and    were    trained    by    ^,^°^°^  .^J 
Nebuchadnezzar  in   the   language   and   learning   of   the 
Chaldeans.     In  chapter  ii.  we  learn  how  by  a  ki^d  of 
snper^tural  wisdom  Daniel  interpreted  a  dream  which 
^Wed    Nebuchadnezzar    and    baffled    hig    magidans. 
Chapter  Ui.  describes  how  the  three  friends  of  Daniel, 
HaiSnlah,  Mlshael.  and  Azarlah  were  cast  Into  a  buro- 
5«   fiery   furnace   for  refusing   to   wor^ip   the   golden 
imaire  it  UD  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  how  they  were 
SSfrm^.    ?n  chapter  iv.  Daniel  again  appears  as  the 
successful  interpreter  of  a  dream  which  oonW  not  be 
SS^ted  by  tie  Chaldeans.     Chapter  Iv.  describes  an 
SSlSr^ich  has  become  proverbial.    Wbi»^  Nebuchad- 
rezzar was  feasting,  some  mysterious  ^handwriting  ap- 
pSred  on  the  wall  of  the  banqueting-hall.  which  Dani^ 
^ne  was  able  to  explain.    In  chapter  vi.  we  learn  how 
Daniel  fell  a  victim  to  a  plot  devised  by  the  nobles  of 
King  Darius,  and  how  Daniel  was  cast  Into  a  den  of 
Hons    but  was  unharmed.     Chapter  vii.   gives   Daniel  s 
Snt  of  his  vision  of  the  "  four  beasts,     which  are 
explained  to  mean  four  kingdoms.    Chap^r  vili.  gives  the 
-  horn  "  vision,  in  which,  it  ia  thought,  the  "  little  hora 
represents  Antlochus  Eplphanes.    Chapter  i^.  ^ves  first 
a  prayer  of  Daniel,  and  then  the  angel  Gabriel  sex- 
planaUon  of  the  seventy  years  of  desolation  predicted 
by  Jeremiah,  which  U  that  they  denote  seventy      weeks 
of  years  "    The  book  closes  with  a  revelation  concerning 
the  future  made  to  Daniel  by  an  angel.     Part  of  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  as  we  have  It.  is  in  Aramaic  (chapters 
il    4  b— vii.  28).     This  has  suggested  to  some  scholars 
that  originally  the  whole  book  was  in  Aramaic.    J.  D. 
Prince,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that  originally   the 
whole  book  was  written  In  Hebrew  and  translated  Into 
Aramaic.     Then  part  of  the  Hebrew  original  was  lost, 
and  the  gap  was  filled  from  the  Aramaic  translation. 
In  any  cis^,  the  style  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  Is  late, 
and  there  are  other  indications,  Internal  and  external, 
of  lateness  of  date.    The  book  must  have  been  eomp(«^ 
some  centuries  after  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar   (605- 
562  BO      **  It  Is  practically  certain  that  It  was  com- 
posed between  the  years  168  and  165  B.C.,  to  encourage 
the  faithful  who  were  suffering  In  the  persecution  In- 
augurated bv  Antlochus  Eplphanes"    (G.  H.  Box).       A. 
Kamphausen  points  out   (Encycl.   Bibl.)  that  the  name 
Daniel  Is  rare  In  the  Old  Testament.    It  Is  curious  that 
in   Ezra's  time  there  was  a   priest   named    Daniel   who 
had  as  his  contemporaries  a  Mlshael.  an  Azariah,  anrt 
a    Hananlah.     This   is   "  a   coincidence   of   rare   names 
which    led    Bleek    to   conjecture    that    our   author    had 
thrown  back  the  contemporaries  of  Ezra  by  more  than 
a   century   in   order  that  he   might   represent   them   as 
living  In  the  time  of  the  'exile*  at  a  heathen  court, 
and  showing  an  example  to  his  countrymen  uUiJer  the 
oppression  of  the  heathen."     See  Eneycl.  Bibl.;  S.  R^ 
Driver;  C.  Comlll;  G.  H.  Box:  O.  C.  Whltehouw:  and 
the  Commentaries   by   J.    D.    Prince    (18»9)   and    S.    R. 

Driver  (1900).  ^  .     . 

DANU      Danu  or  Donn  was  the  name  of  an  ancient 

Celtic  deity.    The  name  Is  the  Gaelic  equlvulent  of  the 

BriUsh  Dto  (q.v.).  .   ^  u      xt  ,         t^-^k^ 

DARBYITES.     The  followers  of  John  Nelson   Darby 

(1800-1882).     In  1827  Darby  became  a  Plymouth  Brother. 

In   1847  he  became  the   leader  of  a   party   within   the 


community  of  the  Plymouth   Brethren.     The  Darbyltee 
have  also  been  called  Separatists.     See^  the  DNB. 

DiRU'L  HARB.  A  name  given  by  the  Muhammadans 
to  ^y  country  which  belongs  to  infidels,  and  has  not 
been  subdued,  or  to  "  a  country  in  which  peace  has  not 
yet  been  proclaimed  between  Muslims  and  unbelievers. 
The  expression  means  "  The  I^nd  of  Warfare^  it  Is 
dlstlngulahed  from  "The  Land  of  IslAm  '  or  Dftru  1 
Isl&m  ia.v.).      See  F.  A.  Klein. 

D\RU'L  ISLAM.    A  name  given  by  the  Muhammadans 
to  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  world      The  ex- 
pre^Son  means  ''The  Land  of  IslAm."     It  denotes  any 
Country-  which  has  been  subdued  by  IslAm,  and  In  which 
the  laws  of  Islftm  prevails.     The  opi>oslte  expression  Is 
'  The  Land  of  Warfare,"  or  Dftru'l  Harb  (Q.v.).     F.  A. 
Klein  explains  that  In  certain  <^EC"™»tance8  the  l^nd 
of  Islftm  becomes  again  a  Land  of  Warfare.       Jl^J^^en 
the  country  Is  governed  according  to  tHe    aws  of  un^ 
believers  Instead  of  the   laws  of     sWm:  /2>7^;Vil^ 
country  In  question  becomes  joined  to  a   Land  of  war- 
Sre  a^d  no  other  Muslim   country   lies  between  them : 
(3)  when  no  more  protecUon  remains  for  either  Muslim 
or  Zlmml,  though  they  had,  at  first,  enjoyed  prote^-tlon 
when  the  country  was  conquered  by  Muslims.       On  tie 
other  hand,  "  the  Land  of  Warfare  becomes  a  I^nd  of 
IslAm  when  the  laws  of   IsWm   are  promulgated   in  it 
and  it  la  governed  in  accordance  with  the  same    so  that 
the  Friday  prayers  and  Muslim  festivals  are  observed. 

"  DASAEIS.  A  smaU  caste  of  priests  and  mendicants 
in  India.  In  the  Central  Provinces  they  are  identified 
with  the  Satanls.  but  elsewhere  they  are  reganled  as 
distinct  "  The  Dflsaris  wander  about,  singing  hymns 
to  a  monotx)nouR  accompaniment  upon  a  leather  Instra- 
ment  called  tappai  (perhaps  a  tabor).  They  are  engaged 
by  some  SQdra  castes  to  sing  their  chants  In  f ront  c>f 
the  corpse  at  funerals.  Others  exhibit  what  Is  called 
the  Panda  setcai,  that  Is.  they  l>ecom€  possessed  by  the 
deity  and  beat  themselves  over  the  body  with  a  flaming 
toreh  "   (R.  V.  Russell).  . 

DASODA.      A    Hindu    goddess,    the    foster-mother    of 

DATTATREYA  A  Hindu  deity,  one  of  the  two  gods 
(the  other  being  Krishna)  wor8hlpi)ed  by  the  Manbhaos, 
a  caste  In  India,  originally  a  religious  w^ct  or  order. 

DAVIDISTS  The  followers  of  David  of  Dlnant  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  David  of  Dlnant  of  whom  little 
is  known,  has  been  regardwl  as  a  disciple  of  Amalrich 
(see  AMALRICIANS).  Erdmann.  however  thinks  it 
L^  Ukely  that  David  "  received  his  inspiration  and 
his  pantheism  from  Moorish  commentators  of  ArlstoUe. 
David's  doctrines  were  condemned,  with  those  of  Amal- 
rich,  at  the  Synod  of  Paris  In  1209.  He  is  said  to  have 
taught  that  "  tiie  materia  prima,  or  the  substratum  of 
all  corporeal  things,  the  nous  or  the  principle  of  all 
tndlvldSal  souls,  and  God  or  the  source  of  the  h*^venly 
Essences  were  one  and  the  same,  bei-ause  they  are  in- 
S^lshl^le  m  being"  (Puenjer).  See  B.  Puenjer; 
J.  E.  Erdmann:  J.   H.  Blunt. 

DAVIDISTS.  One  of  the  names  of  the  followers  of 
David  Joris  (or  Joriszoon.  i.e.  Georgeson:  r.  1.^1-1.^)6). 
Thev  were  called  also  Jorlsts  (q.v.).  v.      ^i 

dXwAL  MALIK.  A  Muhammadan  saint  worshipped 
by  the  Dhanoje  Kunbls.  The  Kunbls  are  the  gr^t 
agricultural  c-aste  of  the  Man.tha  country  in  In'lia  In 
Wardha  and  Berar  their  customs  have  been  influenced 

'^DAZBOGU.  Dazbogu  was  one  of  the  gods  worshipped 
bv  the  ancient  Slavs.     He  was  a  solar  deity. 

DEA    DOMNANN.      An    ancient    Irish    go<lde8e    wor- 
shipped by  the  Celts  or  by  the  pre-Celtic  population. 


DEA  GARMANGABIS.  Dea  Garmangabis,  as  appears 
from  an  Inscription,  was  the  name  of  a  goddess  wor- 
8hip(MHl  by  some  of  the  Ancient  Teutons. 

DBA  H  ARIAS  A.  It  would  seem  from  an  inscription 
that  Dea  Hariasa  was  the  name  of  a  go<lde88  worshipped 
by  some  of  the  Ancient  Teutons. 

DEA  HARIMELLA.  Dea  Harimella  seems  to  have 
been  a  goddess  worshipped  by  some  of  the  Ancient 
Teutons.     The  name  Is  found  In  an  Inscription. 

DEA  VAGDAVERCLSTIS.  Dt*  Vagdavercustis  was 
the  name  of  a  goddess  worshipped  by  some  of  the  An- 
cient Teutons.     The  name  appears  in  an  Inscription. 

DEA  VERCANA.  The  name  appears  in  an  inscription. 
The  goddess,  Dea  Vercana,  was  worshipped,  it  would 
seem,  by  some  of  the  ancient  Teutons. 

DECALOGUE.  Literally  "  (the)  ten  words."  a  Greek 
expression  for  the  earliest  collection  of  Hebrew  laws. 
In  Hebrew  also  they  are  called  "  the  ten  words."  In 
English  they  are  commonly  known  as  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. Two  verslMis  (Exodus  xx.  1-17;  Deuteronomy  v. 
6-21)  or  more  (Exodus  xxxiv.  14-26)  are  given  in  the  Old 
Testament,  which  dlflfer  from  one  another  in  certain 
details.  It  seems  clear  that  "  the  fact  of  these  differ 
ences,  if  the  argument  from  style  were  not  sufficient  to 
show  it,  points  to  the  Decalogue  having  originally  existed 
in  a  still  shorter  form.  It  argues  also  the  freedom  with 
which  the  compilers,  the  Elohist  and  the  Deuteronomlst. 
the  one  In  the  eighth  or  ninth,  the  other  In  the  8<A'enth 
tvntury  B.C.,  consldere<l  themselves  at  liberty  to  vary 
the  form  in  which  the  fundamental  Moral  Code  was 
transmitted.  Both  writers  have  introduced  some  touches 
of  individual  style  and  colouring  into  the  explanatory 
clauses  of  the  IcMiger  commandments,  e.g.  fourth  ami 
fifth.  They  have  not  thereby  impaired  the  substantial 
accuracy  of  their  record :  but.  by  leaving  impressed  upon 
the  Decalogue  itself  the  literar>  stamp  of  the  age  to 
which  they  respectively  belongtHl,  they  showed  as  con- 
clusively as  it  was  iKwsible  for  them  to  show,  that,  in 
their  days,  tiie  most  sacnnl  laws  of  Israel  were  not  yet 
fenced  about  with  any  scrupulous  regard  for  the  letter 
apart  from  the  spirit"  (H.  E.  Ryle).  W.  E.  Addis  re- 
stores the  decalogue  of  Exodus  xx.  as  follows:  1.  Thou 
shalt  have  no  other  gods  beside  me;  2.  Thou  shalt  not 
make  unto  thee  any  (graven)  image;  ;>.  Thou  shalt  not 
take  the  name  of  Jehovah  thy  God  for  a  vain  end;  4. 
Remember  the  sablwth  day  to  hallow  it;  5.  Honour  thy 
father  and  thy  mother;  (5.  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder;  7. 
Thou  Shalt  riot  commit  adultery;  S.  Thou  shalt  not 
steal;  9.  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against 
thy  neighbour;  10.  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neigh- 
tK)u^^^  house.  This  decalogue  belongs  to  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century  B.C.  But  it  Ls  claimed 
now  that  an  older  decalogue  is  found  imbe<l<le<l  in 
ExoduN  xxxiv.  10-26.  J.  Wellhausen  has  recon- 
structed this  decalogue  as  follows :  1.  Thou  shalt  wor- 
Hhlp  no  otht'r  god;  2.  Thou  shalt  made  thee  ik>  molten 
gods;  3.  The  feast  of  unleavened  bread  shalt  thou  keep: 
4.  Ever>'  firstling  is  mine;  5.  Thou  shalt  observe  the 
feast  of  w<H'ks;  6.  And  the  feast  of  Ingathering  at  the 
year's  end;  7.  Thou  shalt  not  offer  the  blood  of  my 
sacrifice  with  leaven;  8.  The  fat  of  my  feast  shall  not 
be  k'ft  over  till  the  morning;  9.  The  best  of  the  first- 
fruits  of  thy  land  shalt  thou  bring  to  the  house  of 
Jehovah  thy  God;  10.  Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in 
its  mother's  milk.  See  H.  E.  Ryle;  C.  A.  Briggs,  Hex., 
1897;  Encucl.  Bibl. 

DECLARATION  OF  THE  CONGREGATIONAL 
UNION  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES.  A  Confession 
of  Faith  which  ap{>eared  in  1833  A.D.  and  sets  forth 
thp  "  Faith.  Chureh  Order,  and  Discipline  of  the  Con- 
gregational or   Independent  Dissenters."     The  Declara- 


tion has  maintained  its  place  as  the  official  manifesto 
of  the  Union.  "It  is  prefaced  by  seven  preliminary 
notes  which  disclaim  for  It  technical  or  critical  predsioii, 
deny  the  utility  of  creeds  as  bonds  of  union,  admit  the 
existence  of  differences  of  opinion  within  the  Union,  but 
claim  a  greater  harmony  than  among  Churches  requiring 
subscription  "  (W.  A.  Curtis).    See  William  A.  Curtis. 

DECLARATION  OP  THORN.  A  Confession  of  Faith 
(1645  A.D.)  recognised  in  Brandenburg  and  in  Poland. 
"  It  was  the  Statement  of  Reformed  Doctrine  submitted 
to  a  C>>nference  of  Lutheran,  Reformed,  and  Roman 
(Catholic  representatives,  convened  by  the  King  of 
Poland,  Vladislav  IV.,  himeelf  a  Roman  Catholic,  in  hope 
to  allay  his  subjects'  religious  dissensions "  (W.  A. 
Curtis). 

DEFIXIONES.  Leaden  tablets  used  by  the  ancient 
Greeks.  The  tablets  were  inscribed  with  the  names  of 
persons  on  whom  an  injury  was  Invoked.  They  were 
"  defixed  "  or  bound  with  a  nail.  The  custom  spread 
to  Italy ;  and  simifeiir  tablets  have  been  found  in  England 
(London,  Gloucestershire,  Yorkshire).  See  F.  B.  Jevons 
in  the  Trans,  of  the  Third  Internat.  Congress  for  the 
Hist,  of  Religions,  1908.  vol.  il.,  pp.  131-139. 

DEISM.  A  term  which  has  been  used  in  various  senses. 
"  The  term  is  now  commonly  applied  to  that  view  of  the 
relation  of  (3od  to  the  world  which,  in  opposition  to 
Atheism,  affirms  the  existence  of  God,  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  Pantheism,  affirms  the  personal,  independent, 
extra-mundane  existence  of  God,  but  which  at  the  same 
time,  in  opposition  to  Theism  strictly  so  called,  denies 
the  continuous,  ever-present  action  of  God  upon  the 
world  and  His  activity  In  it"  (B.  Pttnjer).  Ptlnjer 
ob8er\'es  that  the  roots  of  Deism,  which  was  prepared  for 
in  politics  by  the  doctrines  of  the  I^evellers  and  in 
phitoeophy  by  Francis  Bacon,  "  lay  in  the  sober,  practi- 
cal, common-sense  character  of  the  English  people,  and 
its  beginnings  took  their  rise  in  the  characteristic  move- 
ment of  the  English  Reformation."  J.  B.  Bury  (Hist, 
of  Freedom  of  Thought)  speaks  of  the  English  deists  as 
doing  memorable  work  by  their  polemic  against  the 
authority  of  revealed  religion.  "  The  controversy 
between  the  deists  and  their  orthodox  opponents  turned 
on  the  question  whether  tiie  Deity  of  natural  religion— 
the  God  whose  existence,  as  was  thought,  could  be  proved 
by  reason— can  be  Identified  with  the  author  of  the 
Christian  revelation.  To  the  deists  tJiis  seemed  impos- 
sible. The  nature  of  the  alleged  revelation  seemed  incon- 
sistent with  the  character  of  the  God  to  whom  reason 
pointed.  The  defenders  of  revelation,  at  least  all  the 
most  competent,  agreed  witJi  the  deists  in  making  reason 
.supreme,  and  through  this  reliance  on  reason  some  of 
them  fell  into  heresies.  Clarke,  for  instance,  one  of  the 
ablest,  was  very  unsound  on  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity. 
It  is  also  to  be  notice<l  that  with  both  sections  the  interest 
of  morality  was  the  principal  motive.  The  orthodox 
held  that  the  revealed  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments  is  uece.ssary  for  morality;  the  deists,  that 
morality  depends  on  reason  alone,  and  that  revelation 
contains  a  great  deal  that  is  repugnant  to  moral  Ideals." 

DELUGE-STORY,  BABYLONIAN.  In  the  Baby- 
lonian Gilgamesh  Epic  (q.v.)  Gilgamesh  goes  in  search 
of  Par- (or  Ut-)napishtim  to  find  out  from  him  the  secret  of 
his  immortality.  Pamapishtim  tells  him  tJiat  no  man  can 
escape  death.  '  Thereupon  Gilgamash  asks  how  it  is  that 
he  (Parnapishtim)  has  become  Immortal.  In  reply 
Pamapi.shtim  tells  him  the  story  of  a  flood  from  which, 
as  bv  a  miracle,  he  was  delivered.  The  city  Shurippak 
had  "become  corrupt.  The  gods  determined  to  bring  a 
deluge  upon  it.  Their  resolution  was  proclaimed  by 
Ann  (<7.r.),  Bel  (q.v.),  Ninib  (q.v.),  En-nugl.  and  Ea 
(q.v.).      Pamapishtim  Is  advised  to  build  a  ship  and  to 
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load  dt  with  living  thingg  of  every  kind.      Ba  tells  him 
to  explato  to  the  people  that  he  i«  going  to  the  "  deep  " 
to  dweU  with  Ba,  becanae  Bel,  the  god  of  earth,  has  cast 
Mm  oot.      A«  for  them,  a  deluge  Is  coming  upon  them. 
Paraaplahtlm  bnllds  a  ahip  with  six  storieci,  and  amears 
ft  wlthont  and  within  with  Wtnmen.      He  then  loadB  It 
with  all  that  he  has,  with  his  family,  silver,  gold,  cattle. 
etc.      When  the  deluge  i«  about  to  come,  he  enters  and 
Bhnts  the  door.       Then  Ramman  (q.v.)  thunders.  Dlb- 
barra  (q.v),  the  god  of  war.  lets  loose  his  forces.  Nlnlb 
worka  himself  up  into  fury,  the  Anunnaki    (q.v:^  make 
their  torches  flash.     The  gods  themselves  tremble  at  the 
sacceas  of  their  activities.       Irfitar  (q.v.)  groans  like  a 
woman  in  travail,  and  repents  of  the  evil  that  has  been 
wrought.       The  gods  weep  with  her.        Not  until   the 
seventh  day  does  the  storm  begin  to  cease.      Pamapiah- 
tim  kxAs  forth  and  weeps  at  the  havoc  that  has  been 
created,  the  disappearance  of  mankind.       After  a  time 
the  boat  i««ts  on  Mount   Ni«lr.        Then    Pamaplshtim 
eenda  forth,  first  a  dove,  which  returns,  then  a  swallow, 
which    returns,   and    finally    a   raven,    which    does    not 
retTim.     Pamaplshtim  now  leaves  the  ship  and  offers  a 
aacrlfice  to  the  gods.       Bel  Is  not  allowed  to  share  in 
it,  because  he  caused  the  deluge.       He.  for  his  part,  ie 
angry  that  anyone  should  have  escaped.      He  is  told  by 
Ninib  that  this  is  due  to  Ea.       Ba   reproves   Bel.  and 
admdts  that  he  saved  Pamaplshtim  (or  Adra-Khasis)  by 
teUing  him  In  a  dream  the  decision  of  the  gods.       At 
length  Bel  is  reconciled.       He  goes  on  board  the  ship 
and  blesses  Pamaplshtim  and  his  wife.        He  declares 
that  whereas  before  they  were  human,  now  they  shall  be 
gods.       Pamaplshtim's  dwelling  shall  be  "at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  streams."      See  Morris  Jastpow,  Rel.;  S. 
Beinach,  O. 

DEMAI.  The  name  of  one  of  the  Jewish  treatises  or 
tractates  which  reproduce  the  oral  tradition  or  unwritten 
law  as  developed  by  the  second  century  A.D.,  and  app 
included  in  the  Mishnah  (q.v.),  a  collection  and  compila- 
tion completed  by  Rabbi  Judah  the  Holy,  or  the  Patri- 
arch, about  200  A.D.  The  sixty-three  tractates  of  the 
MijAinah  are  divided  into  six  groups  or  orders  (sedarim). 
D^m&l  is  the  third  tractate  of  the  first  group,  which  Is 
called  Zerd'im  ("  Seeds  "). 

DEMIURGE.  A  term  used  In  Gnosticism  (q.v.).  The 
Demiurge  is  the  creator  of  the  visible  universe.  For 
this  purpose  he  Is  formed  out  of  psychical  substance  by 
Hachamoth  (q.v.).      See  VALENTINIANS. 

DERCBTO.  A  Syrian  fish-goddess.  According  to 
liucian.  she  was  worshipped  at  Hierapolie.  She  Is  to  be 
identified  no  doubt  with  Atargatls.  In  whom,  according 
to  Garstang  (The  Syrian  Goddess,  1913),  we  have  the 
embodiment  of  "  that  local  aspect  of  the  great  Nature- 
goddess  that  typified  the  productive  powers  of  waters 
(in  generating  fishes,  etc.)."  Derceto  had  other  famous 
shrines  at  Camion  and  Askelon.  She  resembles  the 
Cretan  Brltomartis.  and  would  seem  to  have  been 
Imported  from  Crete  bv  the  Philistines. 

DERVISHES.  WHIRLING.  The  Mowlawtyeh,  one  of 
the  Dervish  orders,  have  been  called  the  whirling 
dervishes  on  account  of  a  sacred  dance  which  they 
practice.  In  Constantinople  it  is  practised  throughout 
the  year,  but  In  some  places  only  during  certain  months. 
"  The  dancing  Is  said  to  represent  the  revolving  of  the 
spheres  as  well  as  the  circling  movement  of  the  soul 
caused  by  the  vibration  of  its  love  to  God.  The  partici- 
pants wear  voluminous  bell-rtiaped  skirts.  After  prayers 
led  by  the  sheikh  they  file  in  stately  procession  before 
their  master,  peverentially  saluting  him  with  a  low  bow, 
each  In  turn.  This  function  Is  repeated  several  times. 
Then  follows  the  circling.  When  the  dancer  glides  on  to 
the  floor  his  head  Is  inclined  and  his  arms  are  stretched 


out;  the  fingers  of  one  hand  &tv  ral«Hl.  those  of  the 
other  are  held  drooping,  symbolical  of  his  being  the 
medium  of  grace,  received  from  heaven  to  be  dispeiksed 
on  earth.  During  the  whirling  the  eyes  are  shut.  As 
the  pace  Increases  the  skirts  spread  out  around  the  daaoer 
like  a  wheel  or  disk.  When  exhausted  he  takes  a  rest, 
but,  again  resuming,  glides  into  the  circle  for  another 
round.  On  the  floor  there  may  be  several  daaclng 
together  or  not  more  than  one  at  a  time.  The  danoe 
may  last,  with  brief  pauses  for  prayer,  for  two  bour.s, 
at  the  close  of  which  the  sheikh  himself  takes  part  " 
(F.  J.  Bliss).       See  T.  P.  Hughes;  F.  J.  Bliss. 

DERVONNAE.  Dervonnae.  the  oak-spirits,  was  the 
name  grlven  to  some  goddesses  who  were  worshipped  an 
a  group  by  the  ancient  Celts.  Another  group  was  called 
Proximae  (q.v.). 

DESWAU.  A  Hindu  deity,  god  of  the  village,  wor- 
shipped by  the  Mundas  (also  called  KoLs  or  Hoe),  a  large 
tribe  In  Chota  Nflgpur,  India. 

DETERMINISM.  The  doctrine  of  Determinism  \» 
opposed  to  that  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Will.  "  There  Is 
a  dogmatic  deteTmlnism,  which.  In  order  to  glorify  the 
majesty  of  God,  excludes  all  other  causality  from  human 
action  but  God  himself  (Luther,  De  servo  arbitrio);  and 
there  Is  a  philosophical  determlnlxm,  which  explains  all 
human  actions  as  results  of  surrounding  circumstances 
(La  Mettrle).  There  is  a  fatalistic  detemilnism.  whl(* 
places  God  himself  in  the  grip  of  an  iron  necessity  (the 
anciejit  idea  of  Nemesis,  Islam);  and  there  \n  a  pan- 
theistic determinism,  which  makes  even  the  faintest 
gleam  of  human  freedom  vanish  into  the  darkness  of  a 
natural  process  (the  Hlmloos.  Stoicism,  Spinoza)  "— 
Schaff-Herssog.  It  has  been  maintained  that  Determinism 
is  not  the  only  alternative.  Other  alternatives  are  In- 
determinism  (q.v.)  and  Self-determination  (q.v.).  See 
Schaff-Herzog:  Arthur  Butler;  William  James.  The  WW 
to  Believe,  1908. 

DEUTEROCANONICAL  BOOKS.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  accepts  (In  accordance  with  the  decn^^s  of 
the  Tridentlne  and  Vatican  Councils)  certain  books  which 
are  commonly  regarded  as  apocryphal  by  other  Christian 
Churches.  Amongst,  these  books  are:  Tobit,  Judith. 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Eccleslasticus,  Bamch,  I.  and  II. 
Maccabees.  The  Old  Testament  Apocrypha  iq.v.)  are 
regarded,  together  with  the  other  bookK  of  the  Old  TestJs- 
nient.  as  authoritative  for  dogmatic  and  ethical  teaching. 
The  Church  of  England,  on  the  other  hand,  reads  them 
'*  for  example  of  life  and  Instmctlon  of  manners,  but  yet 
doth  it  not  apply  them  to  establish  any  doctrine " 
(Article  vi.).  For  convenience,  however,  since  the  six- 
teenth century  Roman  Catholics  have  used  the  expression 
"  deuterocanonlcal  of  certain  bookw  (mentione<l  above) 
which  are  not  Included  in  the  Jewish  i^non  (««>«- 
CANON),  and  were  admitted  after  the  other  aiK)cryphal 
books  Into  the  Canon  (as  understood  by  Roman 
Catholics)  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  term  "  proto- 
canonlcal  "  has  been  used  of  the  books  admitted  earlier, 
but  the  use  of  the  term  is  considered  to  be  misleading 
and  mistJiken.      See  W.  Sanday,  /. 

DEUTERO-ISAIAH.  In  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  chajiters 
xl.-lv.  differ  so  considerably  in  language  and  style  from 
chapters  i.-xxxlx.  and  Ivl.-lxvl.  that  they  have  been 
judged  by  critics  to  be  of  difTertMit  <late  and  authorship. 
The  historic  background  is  also  different.  Chapters  xl.- 
lv.  have  therefore  been  designated  Deutero- Isaiah  to 
distinguish  them  from  Isaiah  (i.-xxxlx.)  and  Trito- 
Isalah  (IvI.-lxvI.).      See  ISAIAH.  BOOK  OF. 

DBrTERONOMY.  BOOK  OF.  The  Book  of 
Deuteronomy,  the  fifth  book  in  the  first  division  of  the 
Hebrew  C^iion  of  the  Old  Testament  (q.v.).  derives  its 
name    from    the    Septuagint,    in    which    the    words    in 
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chapter  xvii.  vs.  18,  mishneh  hat-tOrah  haz-z6th.  "the 
copy  of  this  law,"  are  translated  to  deuteronomion  touto. 
Barly  Christian  writers  understood  the  term  to  mean 
either  supplementary  legislation  or  recapitulation  of  the 
law.  G.  F.  Moore  points  out  that  to  modem  critics  also 
it  is  the  Second  Legislation  In  the  sense  that  It  Js  an 
expansion  and  revision  of  older  collections  of  laws  such 
as  the  codes  preserved  In  Exodus  xxi.-xxiil.,  xxxiv.  In 
the  Hebrew  Bible  the  book  bears  the  title  '611eh  had- 
debfirlm  (the  opening  words)  or  debflrim.  The  book 
discovered  in  the  temple  In  the  eighteenth  year  of  king 
Joslah  (622-^)21  B.C.)  was  not  the  whole  Pentateuch,  as 
use<l  to  be  thought,  but  an  early  edition  of  the  Book  of 
Deu^ronomy,  which  did  not  comprise  the  whole  of  the 
present  book  (see  BOOK  OF  THE  LAW).  Deuteronomy. 
as  we  have  it,  "  contains  the  last  injunctions  and 
admonitions  of  Moses,  delivered  to  Israel  in  the  land  of 
.Moab,  as  they  were  about  to  cross  the  Jordan  to  the 
conquest  of  Canaan;  and  with  the  exception  of  chaps, 
xxvli.,  xxxi.,  xxxiv..  and  a  few  verses  elsewhere,  is  all 
in  the  form  of  address.  It  is  not.  however,  one  con- 
tinoous  discourse,  but  consists  of  at  least  three  distinct 
speeches  (l.-iv.  40;  v,-xxvl.;  xxvlll.;  xxix.  f.),  together 
with  two  ijoems  recited  by  Moses  In  the  hearing  of  the 
Iteople  (xxxil.  f.).  The  narrative  chapters  record  doings 
and  sayings  of  Moses  In  the  last  days  of  his  life, 
and  are  more  or  less  closely  connected  with  the 
speeches  "  (G.  F.  Moore).  Only  in  a  few  sections  do  we 
detect  the  sources  (JE  and  P)  which  have  been  so  largely 
used  in  the  other  books  of  the  Hexateuch.  Deuteronomy 
has  a  thought,  diction,  and  style  of  its  own,  which 
powerfully  influenced  a  whole  school  of  subsequent 
writers.  This  influence  Is  manifest  in  the  Books  of 
Joshua,  Judges,  Kings,  etc.  The  many  resemblances 
between  Deuteronomy  and  the  Book  of  Jeremiah  suggest 
either  that  the  two  Ixk^s  were  produced  at  about  the 
same  time,  or  that  Jeremiah  was  familiar  with  the 
ancient  Deuteronomy,  or  even  that  he  was  the  author  of 
Deuteronomy.  According  to  Moore,  evidence  of  every 
kind  "  concurs  to  prove  that  the  primitive  Deuteronomy 
was  a  product  of  the  seventh  century."  It  seems  to 
have  been  written  at  Jerusalem,  both  priests  and 
prophets  cooperating  in  its  production.  Moore  thinks 
the  book  "  will  ever  stand  as  one  of  the  noblest  monu- 
ments of  the  religion  of  Israel,  and  as  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  attempts  in  history  to  regulate  the  whole  life 
of  a  people  by  its  highest  religious  principles."  To  P 
(the  Priestly  Writer)  have  been  assigned  i.  3,  xxxil.  48-52; 
xxxiv.  la,  .^6,  7-9;  to  JE  earlier  fragments,  xxvli.  5-7a, 
xxxl.  14,  15,  xxxi.  2.^.  xxxili..  xxxiv.  la.  16-5a.  6.  10.  To 
D  (the  First  Deuteronomlc  Writer)  have  been  assigned 
i.  1/.,  J.  4-lii.  IS;  ill.  IS-lv.  28;  Iv.  32-40;  v.  1-xxvl.  19; 
xxvli.  9/.;  xxvlll.  1-xxIx.  8;  xxx.  11-20;  xxxl.  1-13; 
xxxi.  24-27;  xx.xli.  45-47;  to  D2  (Second  Deuteronomlc 
Writer)  ill.  14-17;  iv.  29-31;  Iv.  41-49;  xxvli.  1-4;  xxvli. 
7ft-8;  xxvil.  11-26;  xxix.  9-28;  xxx.  MO;  xxxl.  16-22; 
xxxi.  28-,%;  xxxiv.  11/.  The  Second  Deuteronomlc 
Writer  would  seem  to  have  followed  some  time  after  the 
First.  S^'e  M<x)re  in  Encycl.  Bibl.;  S.  R.  Driver,  Deut., 
in  I.C.C. :  J.  E.  Carpenter  and  G.  Harford-Battersbv.  The 
Hexateuch,  1900:  W.  R.  Harper,  The  Priestly  Element  in 
the  O.T..  1905;  C.  F.  Kent,  Israel's  Laws,  1907;  G.  H. 
Box;  O.  C.   Whltehouse. 

DEVAK.  A  family  god  among  the  RAmosIs,  a  criminal 
tribe  of  tlie  Bombay  Presidency.  The  Devak  is  repre- 
sented usually  by  a  tree  or  a  bunch  of  the  leaves  of 
several  trees. 

DEVI.  A  Hindu  goddess,  the  earth-goddess,  one  of 
the  names  of  the  consort  of  Siva. 

DEWAKI.  A  Hindu  goddess,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  mother  of  Krishna. 


DHAMIS.  A  Hindu  sect,  founded  by  ooe  Pransfith, 
who  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  founder's  followere  are  known  ako  as  Pian- 
nAthi,  and  as  Sathi  Bhal,  brothers  in  reUglon,  or  Bhai, 
brothers.  The  name  Dhaml  is  derived  from  dhdtn,  a 
monastery.  The  home  of  the  sect  was  in  the  Panna 
State  of  Bundelkhand.  The  great  object  of  the  founder 
was  to  amalgamate  the  two  religions  of  Islfim  and 
Hinduism.  He  supplied  his  followers  with  a  book  of 
faith  called  the  Kulzam  Samp.  In  this  were  collected 
texts  from  the  Korfin  and  the  Vedas.  The  book  Is  sap- 
posed  to  be  the  only  material  object  of  worship.  It  is 
placed  in  all  temples,  and  round  It  "  a  lighted  lamp  is 
waved  In  the  momlng  and  evening"  (Russell  and  HIra 
LSI).  In  practice,  it  is  said,  they  worship  the  boy 
Krlehna.  The  Dhamls  are  strict  vegetarians.  Their 
priests  are  also  celibates.  The  sect  has  adherents  In 
Nepfil,  where  they  are  known  as  Pranaml  or  Pam&mil. 
See  R.  V.  Russell,  vol.  1.,  1916. 

DHAMMAPADA.  A  Buddhist  sacred  book,  a  kind  of 
hymn-book,  included  in  the  collection  appended  to  the 
second  division  of  the  Canon.    See  CANON,  BUDDHIST 

DHAMMASAMGANI.  A  Buddhist  sacred  book  In  the 
third  division  of  the  Canon.      See  CANON,  BUDDHIST. 

DHARMBS.  A  Hindu  deity,  the  supreme  god  of  the 
Oreons,  an  important  Dravldlan  tribe  in  India,  the 
men>ber8  of  which  work  as  farm  servants  and  labourers. 
The  Oraons  sacrifice  to  him  a  white  cock.  "  They  think 
that  god  la  too  good  to  punl«h  them,  and  that  they  are 
not  answerable  to  him  in  any  ^lay  for  their  conduct; 
they  believe  that  everybody  will  be  treated  In  the  same 
way  In  the  other  world.  There  Is  no  hell  for  them  or 
place  of  punishment,  but  everybody  will  go  to  merkha 
or  heaven  "  (Father  P.  Dehon,  quoted  by  R.  V.  BuoBeU). 

DHARNI.  An  Indian  deity,  worshipped  as  the 
goddess  of  good  health  by  the  Gadbas,  a  primitive  tribe 
belonging  to  the  VIzagapatam  District  of  Madras. 

DHARTI  MATA.  An  Indian  deity.  Mother  Earth. 
The  Balgas  regard  her  as  the  wife  of  Thftkur  Deo,  and 
propitiate  her  for  the  sake  of  the  crops. 

DHATUKATHA.  A  Buddhist  sacred  book  in  the  third 
division  of  the  Canon.       See  CANON,  BUDDHIST. 

DIANKET.  An  ancient  Irish  deity.  Dianket  or 
Diancecht  was  the  god  of  medicine.  Legend  relates 
that  he  was  Jeak>us  of  his  own  son  and  killed  him. 
When  on  his  son's  grave  there  sprang  up  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  healing  herbs,  Dianket  spitefully  mixed 
them  all  up  in  utter  confusion.  He  seems  to  have  been 
equivalent  to  the  god  who  was  worshipped  by  the  natives 
of  Gaul  as  Apollo. 

DIATESSARON  OF  TATIAN.  LIteraUy  "  Through 
Four,"  the  Greek  name  of  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels 
made  by  Tatian  (second  century).  The  name  indicates 
that  four  Gospels  were  used.  The  question  has  arisen  : 
Were  they  our  four  canonical  Gospels?  The  Go^l  to 
the  Hebrews,  for  Instance,  might  have  been  used  and 
not  the  Gospel  of  John.  Dr.  C.  R.  Gregory,  however, 
points  out  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  Tatian  begins  with 
verses  from  the  Gospel  of  John.  The  Harmony  gave 
the  gospel  in  a  very  convenient  form,  and  was  trans- 
lated Into  Syriac  and  other  languages.  It  was  widely 
used.  Theodoret  (390-457  A.D.),  as  quoted  by  Gregory, 
refers  to  It  thus :  "  This  one  [Tatian]  also  put  together 
the  Gospel  called  Diatessaron,  not  only  cutting  away  the 
genealogies,  but  also  the  other  things  so  far  as  they  show 
that  the  Lord  was  bom  from  the  seed  of  David  after  the 
flesh.  And  not  only  the  people  of  his  society  used  this, 
but  also  those  who  follow  the  apostolical  dogmas,  not 
having  known  the  evil  tendency  of  the  composition,  but 
using  It  in  simplicity  as  a  short  book.  And  I  found 
more  than  two  hundred  such  books  held  in  honour  in  the 
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Chondiea  among  im,  and  gathering  them  aU  together  I 
PTit  them  a«lde,  and  Introduced  Instead  of  them  the 
Gospels  of  the  four  evangeltets."  The  Dlatessaron  wae 
notin  favwip  with  the  orthodox,  becauee  Ita  author 
became  a  kind  of  GnosUc.  But,  a«  Dr.  Gregory  aaya. 
"  from  Theodoret'8  deacrlption  It  i«  perfectly  clear  tMt 
only  our  four  Go«pele  were  used  in  the  Diatesaaron  He 
would  have  pounced  like  a  vulture  on  any  sign  of  an 
apocryphal  Gospel  In  It."  The  Dlateasaron  of  Tatlan. 
which  wa«  translated  from  a  Syriac  text  into  Arabic, 
"did  a  long  service,  and  will  certainly  not  Jjave  cor- 
rupted the  Chrlatlanlty  of  any  reader,  much  as  Theodoret 
was  exercised  about  its  use  in  the  Churches  n^r  him. 
Bphraem  the  Syrian  (d.  373)  wrote  a  commentary  on  the 
work.  James  Aphraates,  another  Syrian  writer,  who 
lived  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  also  com- 
mented on  it.  "  As  handed  down  In  Arabic,  it  differs, 
both  in  text  and  In  arrangement,  from  the  text  com- 
mented on  bv  Ephraem ;  and  both  of  these  differ  from  the 
text  commented  on  by  Aphjaates "  (E.  A.  Abbott  in 
Encyd-  Bibl.,  s.v.  *'  Gospels,"  §  107).  The  explanation 
seems  to  be  that  "  at  a  very  early  period  the  Diatesaaron 
was  revised  in  the  Interests  of  orthodoxy."      See  C.  R. 

Gregory.  

DIBBARRA  EPIC.      Dibbarra  or  more  correctly  Gir- 
ra  is  a  Babylonian  deity.       He  was  a  god  of  war  and 
pestilence,  a  sotar  deity  who  in  course  of  time  came  to 
be  identified  with  Nergal   (q.v.).      In  the  Epdc  of  Dib- 
barra he  figures  as  the  warrior,  the  god  of  war.      He  is 
attended   by  the  god  Ishum    (q.v.),    who  describes  his 
deeds.     Dibbara  sends  a  "  governor  "  to  attack  Babylon. 
He  is  to  kill  young  and  old  alike.      Through  the  power 
of  Dibbarra  great  slaughter  is  executed  in  the  city.     The 
blood  of  the   Inhabitants,    the  "  servitors  of   Anu  and 
Dagan,"  ftows  like  water.       On  another  occasion  I>it>- 
barra  afflicts  Uruk.       The  just  and  the  unjust   suffer 
alike.       Then  Ishum  proposes  a  war  against  the  gods, 
and  of  men  against  men,  a  kind  of  Armageddon  (q.v.). 
Dibbarra  oonsejits.     Country  shall  fight  against  country. 
house  against  house,  man  against  man,  brother  against 
brother.      Afterwards  the  Akkadian  shall  come  and  con- 
quer all.        By  the  Akkadian    Hammurapl  seems  to   be 
meant.     After  Dibbarra  has  wrought  great  havoc.  Ishum 
seeks  to  appease  his  wrath.      His  entreaties  are  miccess- 
ful,  and  Dibbarra  promises  to  bless  those  who  acknow- 
ledge his  power,  praise,  and  honour  him.       The  Baby- 
lonians seem  to  have  hung  In  their  houses  tablet*  on 
which  Dibbarra  was  glorified.     See  Morris  Jastrow,  Rel., 
and  cp.  Civ. 

DIDACHB.  A  shortened  form  (the  first  Greek  word) 
of  the  title  of  "  The  Teaching  of  the  Lord  by  the  Twelve 
AposUes  to  the  Gentiles,"  an  early  Christian  work 
(probably  written  before  100  A.D.),  discovered  by  Bishop 
Phllotheus  Bryennios  in  the  library  of  the  Jerusalem 
Monastery  of  The  Most  Holy  Sepulchre  in  the  Phanar  of 
Constantinople. 

DIGAMBARAS.  The  Digambaras  or  "  sky-attire 
men  "  are  <Mie  of  the  two  main  bodies  into  which  the 
Jains  (q.v.)  have  split  up.  They  were  so  called  because 
on  principle  they  refused  to  wear  any  clothing.  They 
argued  tihat  where  there  is  no  sin,  there  can  be  no  shame. 
DIGHANIKAYA.  One  of  the  Buddhist  sacred  books 
in  the  second  division  of  the  Canon.  See  CANON, 
BUDDHIST. 
DIKTYNNA.       A  Cretan  goddess. 

DIMOERITAE.  Dlmoeritne  seems  to  have  been 
another  name  for  the  followers  of  Apolllnarius. 
Epiphanius  called  the  Apolllnarians  Dlmoeritae  becau5»e. 
of  the  three  parts  that  constitute  perfect  humanity 
(s6ma,  psuch€,  nous),  they  held  that  Jesus  assumed  only 


two  (dinwiria)  Epiphanius  says  that  "some  (heretics) 
denied  especially  the  perfect  Incarnation  of  Christ,  some 
asserted  His  Body  consubstantlal  with  His  divinity,  some 
emphaticaJly  denied  that  He  had  ever  taken  a  soul; 
others  not  less  emphatically  refused  to  Him  a  mind  ' 
(Haer  Ixxvli.).  J.  M.  Fuller  thinks  that  probably  the 
Dlmoeritae  e.xlsted  as  a  sect  only  for  a  few  years.  See 
Wace  and  Plercy. 

DINKAR.      The  sun,  or  he  who  makes  the  days,  one 
of  the  names  of  the  Hindu  god  Vl^nu. 

DIRONA.       A  godde*«  worshipped  by  the  continental 
Celts,  and   regarded   by   the  Romans  as  tlie  consort  of 

Mercury.  ^  .^   .  . 

DISCIPLES  OF   CHRIST.       The  Disciples  of  Ohnst 
are  a  religious  body  which  was  founded  In  the  United 
States  bv  Thomas  Campbell.      Campbell  was  originally  a 
minister  of  the  Seceder  Pre*yterian  CTiurch  in  Ireland, 
who  went  to  America  In  1807.     There  his  eageme«  to  re- 
unite different  bodies  of  Presbyterians  brought  him  into 
conflict  with  the  Presbytery.       He  left  his  own  Church, 
and  founded  \(^hat  he  called  the  "  Christian  Association 
of  Washington."       His  son,  Alexander  Campbell,  after 
being  educated  at    the   University  of    Glasgow,    became 
assistant  to  his  father.      In  1812  he  and  his  father  were 
baptised  by  immersion.      "I  have  set  out  to  folk>w  the 
apostles  of  Christ,  and  their   Master."    said    Alexander 
Campbell,  "and  I  will  be  baptized  only  into  the  primitive 
Christian    faith."       In    1823    he    began    to    publish    a 
periodical,  "  The  Christian  Baptist."  In  which  he  pleaded 
for  the  restoration  of  the  primitive  gosi)el  and  practice. 
A  complete  union  with  the  Bairtist  Churches  seemed  to 
be  in  sight,  but  in  1827  the  Baptist  Churches  withdrew 
felk>wship,  and   the  Disciples  became  a   set* rate  body. 
"  The  special  plea  of  the  Disciples  is  the  restoration  of 
original   apostolic    Christianity,    and    the    union    of   all 
Christians.      They  insist,  that  as.  in  the  beginning  there 
was  one  spiritual  brotherhood--one  body  with  one  Ix>rd. 
one   faith,   and  one    baptism— there  should    be    but   one 
to-day;  that  all  party  names,  creeds,  and  organisations 
should  be  abandoned,  and  the  Church  have  no  creed  but 
the    Bible,   no    law   but    the    Ix)rd's,    no  name    but   the 
Master's;  and  that,  as  the  basis  of  that  primitive  union 
was  the  common   teaching  of  Christ    and   the  Apostles, 
nothing  is  now  essential  to  the  conversion  of  the  world 
but  the  union  and  co-operation  of  Christians  with  the 
apostles'  teaching  or  testimony  "    (Schaff-Her7X)g).      The 
Disciples  have  made  great   progress.        They  now  have 
many  representatives  in  England  and  Australia,  and  dis- 
play missionary'  activity  in  China.  India.  Japan.  Africa, 
the  Philippines,   Mexico,  and  the  West   Indies.       "  The 
creation  of  new  educational  foundations,  the  maintenance 
of  an   aggre«8ive  joumalisui.   the   organization  of  mis- 
vsionary  and  philanthropic  agencies,  and  the  encourage- 
ment  of  an   effective  evangelism   in  the  churches  have 
increased  the  numbers.  Intelligence,  and  consecration  of 
the   Disciples,    until  at   the  prest-nt   time  they  are  fifth 
among    the     great     evangelical     bodies     of     America  " 
(Hastings'   Encyclopaedia).      See  Schaff-Herzog;  Blunt: 
Ha.stings'  E.R.E. 

DISCIPLES  OF  ST.  JOHN.  Another  name  for  the 
Mandffians  (q.v.). 

DISCIPLINARIANS.  A  name  given  to  those  who  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Eli.<»beth  wished  to  alter  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Church  of  England  and  to  substitute  for 
it  the  Presbyterian  system  of  Calvin.  They  wi.shed  to 
abolish  all  ecclesiastical  officers  exc«^pt  pr^^sbyters.  Their 
leader  was  Thomas  Cartwright  (l."a'»-l«U).'i).  who  in  15«5 
attacked  the  use  of  the  surplice.  In  IfifiO  Cartwright 
was  appointe<l  lAdy  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
Cambridge,  but  the  next  year  he  was  deprive<l  of  his 
professorship.       The    great    work    of   Richard    Hooker 
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(1554?-1600),  "  The  Laws  of  Ecclesiasticall  Politle,"  were 
directed  against  the  Disciplinarians.  See  Blunt;  the 
D.N.B. 

DISHAI  DEVI.  An  Indian  deity,  the  goddess  of  the 
sheep-pen,  wor8hlpi)ed  by  the  Gadarias  (also  called 
GAdris),  the  occupational  shepherd  caste  of  northern 
India.  When  they  enter  the  8heep-j)eu  in  the  morning, 
they  make  obelsan<»  to  the  sheep.  This  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  Dishai  Devi  is  really  the  deified  sheep. 

DIS  PATER.  Dis  Pater,  that  is  to  say  Dives  Pater  or 
Father  Dives,  was  a  name  given  by  the  Romans  to 
a  god  who  com?»ponded  to  the  Greek  god  Pluto.  His 
worship  was  commanded  by  the  Sibylline  Books.  He 
was  the  ruler  of  the  lower  world,  who  stuns  the  dead 
with  a  mallet.  Since  he  is  represented  as  wearing  a 
wolfskin,  Relnach  thinks  that,  like  Orcus,  he  was 
originally  a  wolf.  Caesar  applies  the  name  Dis  Pater 
to  a  god  worshipped  by  the  Gauls  as  their  ancestor.  C. 
Squire  suggests  tJiat  this  deity  was  Bell  (q.v.),  the  father 
of  the  gods,  consort  of  DOn,  the  mother  of  the  gods.  The 
Gallic  Dis  Pater  is  represented  in  his  images  as  wearing 
a  wolf-skin  and  holding  a  long  mallet.  Another  of  his 
names  Sucellu.s,  means  "  the  good  striker."  The  deity 
was  a  nocturnal  god.  This,  witli  the  wolfskin,  again 
implies  that  originally  he  was  a  wolf.  See  Edward 
Anwyl;  Squire,  Myth.;  Relnach.  (). 

DIVINE  SCIENCE.  Another  name  for  Christian 
Science  (q.v.).  One  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy's  publications 
is  entitled  Rudimental  Divine  Science  (1891;  new  edition, 
1910). 

DIWALI  FESTIVAL.  An  Indian  religious  festival, 
known  In  Bengal  as  the  Kali  Poojah.  In  that  province 
many  victims,  jjartlcularly  sheep,  goats,  and  buffaloes, 
are  sacrificed.  Elsewhere,  on  this  occasion  the  Banias, 
a  caste  of  bankers,  naoney lenders,  and  dealers  in  grain, 
etc.,  worship  GanpatI  or  Ganesh,  their  princiiial  deity,  in 
conjunction  with  Lakshml,  the  goddess  of  wealth.  They 
open  new  account-books  and  worship  them,  and  they  pay 
reverence  to  a  silver  rupee  or  an  English  sovereign.  See 
R.  V.  Russell  and  R.  B.  Hira  Lai. 

DOCETISM.  The  term  Docetlsm  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  word  dokein  ("to  seem,  to  appear").  The 
Docetap  were  so  called  because  they  maintained  that 
Jesus'  body  was  not  real  or  material,  but  only  the 
appearance  (dokSsis)  of  a  body.  They  were  opposed  by 
Ignatius  (d.  104  or  115?)  or  in  the  Ignetlan  Epistles,  and 
even,  It  has  been  held,  by  the  author  of  the  Epistles  of 
John  (I.  John  1.  1-3,  li.  22,  Iv.  2  ff.,  II.  John  vll.). 
Docetism  was  of  the  nature  of  Gnosticism  {q.v.).  The 
Docetae  regard«Hl  matter  as  evil.  "  They  rejected  the 
idea  of  physical  birth,  as  in  the  last  degree  degrading 
and  unworthy  of  a  divine  saviour  and  teacher:  tJie  idea 
that  he  was  begotten  by  a  human  father,  of  a  woman, 
being,  of  course,  still  more  repulsive  to  them  "  (F.  C. 
Conybeare).       See  Blunt;  Prot.  Diet.:  F.  C.  Convbeare. 

DOCTRINAIRES.  In  1562  Marcus  de  Sadls  CusanI 
of  Milan  founded  in  Rome  an  association  "  Padri  della 
Dottrina  Christianji  "  with  the  object  of  instnictlng  the 
people  in  the  catechism.  In  France  Caesar  de  Bus,  a 
priest  and  Canon  of  Cavalllon,  founded  Independently  a 
similar  association,  the  "  Doctrinaires  "  or  "  P^res  de 
la  Doctrine  Chr^tienne."  The  members  of  this  associa- 
tion were  sent  forth  to  catechise  everyone  they  met  in 
the  streets,  (^aesar  de  Bus  himself  went  from  house  to 
house  catechising.  The  constitution  of  the  association 
was  confirmed  in  1597  by  Pope  Clement  VIII.  See 
Schaff-Herzog. 

DOCTRINE  AND  ERUDITION  FOR  ANY  CHRIS- 
TIAN. The  title  of  a  book  of  Christian  doctrine, 
published  in  1537.  It  came  to  be  known  as  the  "  King's 
Book  "  (q.v.). 


DOCUMENTARY  HYPOTHESIS,  THE.  This  expres- 
sion is  used  of  one  of  the  theories  put  forth  by  the 
Higher  Critics  (see  CRITICISM,  HIGHER)  to  explain 
the  composition  of  the  Hexateuch.  It  was  noticed  that 
in  the  book  of  Genesis  certain  sections  might  be  dis- 
tinguished from  others  by  the  use  of  the  divine  name 
Jehovah  (correctly  Yahweh)  instead  of  Elohim,  and, 
besides,  that  there  were  often  duplicate  accounts  of  the 
same  events.  In  1753  Jean  Astruc  claimed  that  a 
number  of  documents  could  be  recognised  in  Genesis. 
He  thought  that  at  least  nine  had  been  used  by  the  com- 
piler of  the  book,  two  large  and  nine  smaller  documents. 
This  is  the  Documentary  Hypothesis,  and  as  a  whole  it 
has  held  its  ground.  In  1798  C.  D.  Ilgen  discovered 
that  two  documents  (Instead  of  one)  were  characterised 
by  the  use  of  the  divine  name  Ek)hlm,  but  the  discovery 
did  not  receive  due  attention  until  it  was  revived  by  H. 
Hupfeld  of  Halle  (1853).  Ilgen  believed  Genesis  to  be 
composed  of  seventeen  documents,  all  of  them  probably 
the  work  of  three  writers.  J.  G.  Eichhorn.  who 
published  an  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  in  1780 
(second  edition  1787),  gave  more  attention  to  the  use  of 
the  divine  names,  systematized  the  new  method,  and 
called  it  the  Higher  Criticism.  He  also  appUed  similar 
methods  to  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deutero- 
nomy, recognising  in  the  three  former  the  priests'  oode, 
and  in  the  latter  the  law  book  of  the  people.  The  Docu- 
mentary Hypothesis  was  foltowed  for  a  time  by  the 
Fragmentary  Hypothesis  (q.v.).  See  C.  A.  Briggs,  Hex., 
1897;  Archibald  Duff,  O.T.  Grit. 

DODBKAPROPHBTON.  A  Greek  designation  of  the 
twelve  Minor  Prophets  (q.v.).  At  an  early  date  the 
Minor  Prophets  were  regarded  by  the  Jews  (cp.  Phllo) 
as  forming  one  book,  and  were  spoken  of  collectively. 

DOG,  THE.  The  sacrifice  of  dogs  is  mentioned  as  a 
heathen  practice  in  the  Book  of  Isaiah  (Ixvi.  3).  Accord- 
ing to  Al-Nadim,  they  were  sacred  anaong  the  Har- 
ranlans.  The  Harranians  offered  sacrificial  gifts  to  the 
dog,  "and  in  certain  mysteries  dogs  were  solemnly 
declared  to  be  the  brothers  of  the  mystae"  (Robertson 
Smith,  R.S.).  Jacob  of  Sarug  mentions  "  the  Lord  with 
the  dogs  "  as  one  of  the  deities  of  Carrhjp.  In  the  legend 
of  the  invention  of  the  purple  dye,  the  Tyrian  Heracles 
or  Melcarth  is  accompanied  by  a  dog.  Among  the 
Muhammadans  blacic  dogs  are  supposed  to  have  a 
demoniac  character.  In  a  hymn  to  the  Egyptian  god 
Amon-Ra  it  is  said  that  "  the  gods  gather  as  dogs  round 
his  feet."  To  the  Greek  goddess  Hecate  dogs  were 
sacrificed.  "  In  this  case  the  victim  was  the  sacred 
animal  of  the  goddess  to  whldi  It  was  offered ;  Hecate  is 
represented  in  mythok^jy  as  accompanied  by  demoniac 
dogs,  and  in  her  worship  she  loved  to  be  addressed  by 
the  name  of  Dog.  Here,  therefore,  the  victim  is  not  only 
a  sacred  animal,  but  an  animal  kindred  to  the  deity  to 
which  It  Is  sacrificed  "  (Robertson  Smith).  The  cow  and 
the  dog  are  held  in  special  reverence  by  the  Naodas,  a 
small  caste  in  India.  "  The  dog  is  sacred  as  being  the 
animal  on  which  Bliairava  rides,  and  their  most  solemn 
oaths  are  sworn  by  a  dog  or  a  cow  "  (R.  V.  Russell  and 
R.  B.  HIra  Lftl).  In  Babyk)nla,  it  should  be  added,  an 
important  significance  was  ascribed  to  the  movements 
and  actions  of  dogs  in  divination.  "  A  white  dog  enter- 
ing a  palace  means  siege  of  a  city:  a  yellow  dog,  tiat 
the  palace  will  escape  diaaster;  a  dog  of  mixed  colours, 
that  the  enemy  will  plunder  the  palace.  D<^s  barking 
at  the  gates  prognosticate  a  pestilence,  mad  dogs  the 
destruction  of  the  city,  howling  dogs  the  overthw)w  of 
the  city  "   (Morris  Jastrow,  Civ.). 

DOLCINISTS.  The  folk>wers  of  Dolclno,  a  militant 
leader  of  the  APOSTOLICALS  (q.v.,  2). 

DOLICHENUS.       The  god  Jupiter  Doiichenus  takes 
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hi8  name  from  DoHctoe  near  Aintab,  wfelch  was  norih- 
west  ot  HderapoUa.  His  worship  eeenw  to  bave  been 
introduced  to  tlie  Roman  army  by  Syrian  saldlePB.  Since 
he  l8  aaaociated  with  a  bull  and  hl«  consort  with  a  lion, 
the  god  and  goddem  may  be  identified  with  the  two  chief 
deities  of  the  Hittltes. 

DOLLS.  In  the  comae  of  excavations  carried  on  at 
Tell  Sandahannah  in  Palestine,  the  most  striking  find 
consisted  of  sixteen  tittle  human  figures  which  date  from 
the  early  Christian  era.  "  These  litUe  '  revenge  dolls 
are  bound  In  fetters  of  lead,  Iron,  etc.,  through  which 
the  ownere  ho()ed  to  work  magic  on  their  enemies 
(Camden  M.  Cobem).  Eoberteon  Smith  notes  that  the 
Bomans  substituted  puppets  of  rushes  or  wool  for  buman 
offerings  In  the  Argea  and  the  worship  of  Mania  («.«.). 

DOMINICA  DB  ROSA.       Another  name  for  Lwtare 
Sunday   (q.v.),  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent. 

DOMINICANS.       An  Order  founded  by  Domingo  de 
Guzman    (1170-1221),  or  Dominic,  of  Oalaruega,  in  Old 
Castile.      In  1194  he  was  made  a  oanon  of  the  chapter 
of  Osma.       Here  he  helped  Bishop  Diego  of  Osma  to 
introduce  the  rule  of  St.   Austin.       In  1204  he  accom- 
panied the  Bishop  to  France,  where  they  came  into  con- 
tact with  the  AHrfgenses.      Bishop  Diego  was  anxious  to 
try  to  convert  these  heretios,  and  obtained  permission 
fiwn  Pope  Innocent  III.  to  remain  in  Languedoc  for  a 
time.     After  his  return  and  death,  Dominic  continued  the 
work,  aided  by  some  earnest  sympathisers,  but  without 
much  success.      At  length  Dominic  decided  that  a  new 
order  was  needed.      He  gathered  a  band  of  meJi  round 
him  In  1215,  and  then  requested  Pope  Innocent  III.   to 
sanction  the  foundation  of  an  order.     The  Pope  did  not 
approve  of  adding  to  the  already  existing  orders.      He 
declined  at  first  to  accede  to  Dominic's   requert.       At 
length,  however,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  grant  it  "on 
the   condition  tiiat   the  brotherhood    should  adopt  the 
rules   of    some   older,   already    recognised,    order,    and 
organise  Itself  in  the  simple  form  of  colleges  of  canons" 
(Scbaff-Herzog).      The   rule   adopted   was    that  of   St. 
Austin,  with  the  addition  of  statutes  of  the  Praemon- 
stratenslans.      The     members    were    to     practise    per- 
petual silence,  to  fast  almost  without  intermission,  to 
abstain  altogether  from  meat,  except  in  illness,  to  wear 
woollen  garments,  to  accept  poverty,  etc.      Their  dress 
consisted  of  a  black  cassock  and  rochet.     This  was  after- 
wards changed  to  "  a  white  habit  and  scapular,  with  a 
long  black  cappa  or  mantle  "   (Cath.   Diet.).       In  12in 
Pope   Honorlus   III.    fully   confirmed   Dominic's   order, 
giving  to  it  the  title  Fratres  Prsedlcantes  or  Preaching 
Brothers.      The  order  soon  spread  to  Spain  and  France. 
Visiting  Rome,  Dominic  was  appointed   Maglster  Sacri 
Palatll,   Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace  in  the  Pontifical 
Court,  and  this  office  has  been   held  ever  since  by   a 
Dominican.      But  he  was  not  yet  satisfied  with  the  pro- 
gress of  his  work.       He  felt  that  a  more  complete  re- 
nunciation of  worldly  things  was  needed.      Consequently, 
at  a  chapter-general  held  in  1220  "  the  order  renounced 
the  possession  of  property  in  any  form  or  shape,  and 
declared  for  complete  poverty,  and  the  daily  begging  of 
the    means    indispensable    to   the    sustenance   of    life" 
(Schaff-Hersiog).       This    renunciation    had    the   desired 
effect.      Greater  progress  was  made,  and  at  the  chapter- 
general  in  1221  as  many  as  sixty  monasteries  were  repre- 
sented. After  this  the  movement  spread  in  every  direction. 
In    1230    two   chairs   were   held    by    Dominican    monks 
in  the  University  of  Paris.      The  task  of  teaching.   In 
particular,  led  to  rivalry   between  the  Dominicans  and 
the  Franciscans    (<7.t.).  and   the   "  Summa  Theologlae  " 
of  the  Dominican  Thomas  of  Aquinum  became  the  cause 
of  endless  disputes.      "  The  system  of  St.  Thomas  was 
so  vast  as  to  afford  acsvpe  for  the  labour  of  many  com- 


mentators and  explicators,  and  a  school  hence  arose, 
consisting  chiefiy  of  Dominicans,  named  Thomists. 
Franciscan  theologians,  among  whom  the  chief  was  Duns 
Scotos,  raised  objections  to  portions  of  the  teaching  of 
St.  Thomas;  the  pn^leme  of  ReaMsm  and  Nominalism 
were  Imported  into  the  controversy ;  and  the  contentions 
of  Scotists  and  Thomists,  taken  up  often  by  men  of  in- 
ferior mental  calibre,  tended  at  last  to  make  men  weary 
of  the  scholastic  philosophy  altogether  "  (Cath.  Diet.). 
In  1425  the  prohibition  as  to  the  possession  of  property 
was  revoked  by  Pope  Martin  V.  This  resulted  in 
numerous  bequests.  Many  churches  and  monasteries 
were  built,  and  the  Dominicans  have  enriched  the  world 
with  some  of  the  best  examples  of  Gothic  architecture. 
See  Schaff-Herzog;  the  Prot.  Diet.;  the  Cdth.  Diet. 

DOMPELERS.  A  name  by  which  tiie  Tunkers  iq.v.) 
are  known  In  the  Netherlands. 

DON.  In  Welsh  documents  the  gods  of  the  Olts  in 
Ancient  Britain  are  sometimes  n^ferred  to  as  the 
"  Children  of  Dftn."  The  (Joidels  (Gaels)  seem  to  have 
revered  Danu  or  Donu  (the  D6n  of  the  Brythone  or 
Britons)  a»  the  mother  of  the  gods.  They  called  the 
gods  the  "Tribe  of  the  (3odde«s  Danu."  D6n  appears 
as  the  father  of  several  of  the  heroes  to  British 
mythok^fy.  Gwydlon  and  Gk>vannon  are  sons  of  IXin. 
Arianrod  is  a  daughter  of  Ddn  and  of  Beli  (q.v.).  The 
latter  would  seem  to  have  been  paired  with  DOn  as  the 
father  of  the  gods.      See  Squire.  Myth. 

DONAR.  The  name  by  which  Thor  (q.v),  tlie 
Teutonic   god    of    thunder,    was    known    to    the    High 

DON Ai* ISM.       Donatism    was  not    a   here«y.    but    a 
schism.      During  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  under 
Diocletian,  they  were  called  upon  to  deliver  up  any  copies 
of  their  facred  books  they  might  have.      Often  they  pre- 
ferred to  suffer  martyrdom,  and  there  grew  up  an  un- 
heaRhy  enthusiasm  for  the  martyr's  crown.      Mensuvius, 
Bishop  of  Carthage,  tried  to  discountenance  this.      When 
called  upon  to  deliver  up  his  sacred  books  he  hid  them 
and  substituted  some  heretical  works.       Meiwurius  died 
A.D.  311.  and  was  succeeded  by  his  archdeacon,  Oaecillan, 
who  shared  his  views.       Caecilian  was  consecrated  by 
Felix,   Bishop  of  Aptunga.       The  consecration  provoked 
a  storm  which  had  k>ng  been  brewing.      The  opponents 
of  Mensurius  and  Caecilian  warmly   protested.       They 
made  three  charges :   (1)  that  Cspcilian  was  not  worthy 
to  hold  the  oflBce:    (2)  that  he  had  not  been  elected  by 
the  bishops  of  the  whole  province  of  Nnmidia :  and   (3) 
that  he  had  not  been  properly  consecrated,  since  Felix 
himself    had    been    a    traditor.       Secundus.     Bishop    of 
Tlglsis    and     Primate    of     Numidia,     supporting     the 
opponents  of  Capcilian,  consecrated  Majorinus  as  a  rival 
bishop.        About  A.D.    315  Majorinus  was  succeeded   by 
Docatus  Magnuvs,  who  was  so  called  by  his  followers  to 
distinguish  him  from  another  bishop  of  the  same  name. 
"  Under  him  the  sect  became  an  organise<l   community 
extending  over  all  the  provinces  of  North  Africa,  almost 
every  town  having  its  rival  bishop  and  congregation " 
(Prot.  Diet.).     The  aim  of  the  Donatlsts  was  a  good  one. 
They   felt  that  the  Church  ought  to  l)e  pure,  and  con- 
sequently ought  to  exclude  unworthy  members.      "  Dona- 
tism represents  an  attempt— the  final  one  for  a  thousand 
years — to   resist   the  process  of  secularization  by  which 
the  Church  was  gradually  transform«Mi  from  a  community 
of  holy  persons  into  an  institution  of  mixed  character. 
offering  to  secure  sahiation  for  its  members  by  means  of 
grace  over  which  it  had  sole  control.     .     .     .     InwlHtence 
on  a  minimum  of  personal  worthiness  in  the  clergy  at 
least   was   '  the  last  remnant   of  a   much  more  earnest 
conceprion '  of  the  C!hureh.      It  was  met  by  the  defenders 
of  Catholicism  with  a  new   emphasis  on  tiie  objective 
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character  of  the  sacraments,  and  upon  the  hoUneas  of 
the  Church  apart  from  the  holiness  or  otherwise  of  its 
mejnbers  and  clergy-  It  was  in  the  controversy  with 
the  Donatlsts,  therefore,  that  the  CathoMc  doctrine  of 
the  Church  was  completely  developed  "  (E.R.E.).  The 
case  of  the  Donatists  was  examined  and  rejected  a 
number  of  times  by  the  orthodox  Church.  But  they 
could  not  easily  be  suppressed.  In  spite  of  the  flact  that 
in  course  of  time  they  split  up  into  many  sects  (e.g., 
Rogatlsts,  Maxlmlanists,  Primianists).  "  As  Donatus 
sought  to  divide  Christ,  so  was  Donatus  divided 
by  the  divisions  which  arose  daily  amongst  his  own 
followers  "  (St.  Augustine).  In  A.D.  411  the  Emperor 
Honoriu.s  arranged  for  a  conference  of  C^atholic  and 
Donatli^t  bishops  at  Carthage.  Marcellinus,  pro-coui?ul 
of  Africa,  pre.sided,  and  28(>  C«atholic  and  279  Doimtist 
bishops  were  present.  The  president  pronounced  sen- 
tence againpt  the  Donatists.  He  wame<l  all  men  to 
hinder  their  a.**8embling  in  towns  and  villajres.  and  to 
restore  the  churches  to  the  Catholics.  "  Every  bishop 
of  the  community  of  Donatus  must,  on  his  return  to  his 
home,  return  to  the  one  true  church,  or  at  least  not 
impede  the  faithful  execution  of  the  law."  After  this 
many  of  the  Donatists  returned  to  the  Church.  In  A.D. 
414  sterner  measures  were  taken  against  those  who 
remained.  The  Donatists?  continued  to  return  to  the 
Chureh  in  increasing  numbers.  They  revived  somewhat 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  but  after  the 
Saracen  invasion  in  tiie  seventh  century  they  disappeared. 
Optatus,  Bishop  of  Milevis  in  Numidia.  wrote  a  treatise 
in  seven  books  "  On  tJhe  Schism  of  the  Donatists."  See 
K.  R.  Hasenhach;  .T.  H.  Blunt;  the  Prot.  Diet.;  the 
Cath.  Diet.;  Waoe  and  Piercy:  Hastings'  E.R.E. 

DONGAR  DEO.  A  Hindu  village  deity,  god  of  the 
hills,  worshipi>ed  by  the  Korkus,  a  Kolarian  tribe  in  India. 

DONNELLAN  LECTURES.  The  Donnellan  Lecture- 
ship takes  Its  name  from  Mrs.  Anne  Donnellan  who  left 
a  legacy  in  1794  "  for  the  encouragement  of  religion, 
learning,  and  good  manners."  It  was  founded  by  the 
Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
The  lecturer  delivers  six  lectures  or  sermons. 

DORJE.  The  Dorje  ("  thunderbolt  ")  Is  an  Instru- 
ment which  forms  part  of  the  equipment  of  Buddhist 
monks  in  Tibet.  It  Is  thought  that  it  represents  the 
thunderbolt  dropped  by  the  Hindu  god  Indra  (q.v.)  from 
heaven,  or  that  originally  It  was  an  instrument  belonfring 
to  Gautama  Buddha.  In  the  latter  case  it  Is  supposed 
that  on  Gautama's  disappearance  from  earth,  It  floated 
through  the  air  from  India  to  Tibet.  It  is  much  used 
In  the  exorcism  of  evil  spirits.  Monler-Williams  de- 
scribes It  as  consisting  of  "a  short  bar,  about  four 
inches  long,  the  two  extremitl*^  of  which  swell  out  In 
globular  form,  or  like  small  oval  cages  formed  of  hoops 
of  metal."  Hackmann  describes  It  as  being  "  a  peculiar 
metal  instrument,  with  a  handle  in  the  middle,  at  each 
end  of  which  Is  fastened  a  bundle  of  four  or  eight 
birds'  claws,  tied  together  at  the  points."  The  instru- 
inont  is  waved  to  and  fro.  See  Monler- Williams;  H. 
Hackmann. 

DOSITHEANS.  One  of  the  sub-se^ts  of  the  class  of 
Russian  dissenters  known  as  Popovtzi.  The  Dosltheans, 
or  followers  of  Dosithey,  denounced  both  the  Czar  and 
tiie  Church  of  Russia. 

DOUKHOBORS.  A  Russian  9pct.  The  name  means 
spirit- wrestler,  and  was  used  to  describe  those  who  were 
considered  by  the  Orthodox  Russian  Church  to  be 
wrestling  against  the  Holy  Splr't  (cp.  the  name  Icono- 
b6r8,  Image-wrestlers,  those  who  objected  to  the  use  of 
ic6ns  or  images).  The  sect  began  to  come  into  promi- 
nence during  the  second  half  ol^  the  eiphttvnth  century. 
It  was  the  policy  of  Catharine  II.  to  tolerate  them,  but 


they  suffered  some  measure  of  oppresslcm,  being  re- 
garded as  enemies  of  Church  and  State  alike.  At  first 
they  were  tolerated  by  Paul  also,  but  afterwards  8<Mne 
of  them  were  arrested  and  punished.  Under  Atezandcf 
I.  (1801-25)  they  were  allowed  to  c(Higregate  and  to  form 
a  settlement  at  the  "  Milky  Waters  "  near  the  sea  of 
Azof.  Here  they  organised  themselves  into  an  industrial, 
economic,  and  religious  community.  Their  teaching  was 
not  enshrined  in  books,  but  was  transmitted  orally  and 
In  large  part  secretly.  They  acknowledged  one  God, 
believed  in  the  pre-existence  of  souls,  and  denied  tiie 
transmission  of  Adam's  sin.  They  held  Jesus  to  be  the 
Son  of  God  in  the  same  sense  in  which  other  men  are 
the  sons  of  God,  and  believed  that  he  Is  bom  and  rises 
again  spiritually  In  the  heart  of  each  believer.  Men 
are  enlightened  by  the  Inward  word  rather  than  by  an 
external  revelation.  This  Inward  light  Is  smothered  in 
most  men  by  luxurious  food  and  clothing.  All  men  are 
equal,  and,  being  the  children  of  God,  they  do  not  re- 
quire a  Government.  It  Is  forbidden  to  go  to  war,  to 
carry  arms,  and  to  take  oaths.  The  true  Church  of  God 
is  world-wide  and  invisible,  and  has  no  common  creed. 
The  Scriptures  are  symbolical  and  mystical.  The  only 
true  priest  Is  the  Christ  within;  no  external  priest  is 
necessary;  external  sacraments  have  no  efllcacy.  Mar- 
riage again  needs  no  external  ceremony.  For  the  most 
part  the  Doukhobdrs  have  been  vegetarians,  total  ab- 
stainers, and  non-smokers.  During  the  years  1841-1844 
the  Doukholx^rs  were  transported  to  the  Caucasus.  Here 
they  formed  three  settlements,  and,  devoting  themselves 
to  agriculture  and  cattle-breeding,  became  prosperous. 
In  course  of  time  a  dispute  arose  about  their  leadership, 
and  two  parties,  the  "  Large  Party  "  (followers  of  Peter 
Verigln)  and  the  "  Small  Party  "  (followers  of  L.  V. 
Kalmikdva's  brother).  Peter  Verigln  brought  about  a 
religious  revival,  which  tended  to  enforce  greater  strict- 
ness. This  conduced  to  aggravate  trouble  when  the 
enforcement  of  conscription  (Introduced  into  the  Cau- 
casus in  1887)  was  In  question.  From  being  passive 
conscripts,  the  Doukhobdrs  became  (after  1885)  uncom- 
promising objectors,  with  the  result  that  they  had  to 
submit  to  persecution  and  punishment.  They  were  im- 
prisoned, flogged,  even  killed  sometimes,  and  their 
settlements  were  broken  up.  So  great  was  the  suffering 
that  Leo  Tolstoy  and  others  started  a  public  agitation 
against  the  persecution.  The  result  was  that  In  1898 
tlie  Doukhobdrs,  with  certain  exceptions,  received  per- 
mission to  leave  Russia.  Funds  were  then  raised  and 
arrangements  made  for  the  migration  of  7,363  members 
of  the  community  to  Canada.  Here  they  established  a 
Commune,  called  the  "  Christian  Commune  of  Universal 
BrotJierhood."  This  or  the  "  Universal  Community  of 
Christian  Brotherhood  "  Is  the  name  they  prefer  to  be 
known  by.  See  Aylmer  Maude,  A  Peculiar  People:  The 
Doukhdhors,  1904;  and  cp.  John  F.  Eraser,  Canada  as 
it  is;  W.  Falrweather,  The  Background  of  the  Gospels, 
1908. 

DOVE,  THE.  The  dove  had  quite  a  peculiar  sanctity 
among  the  Semites.  Among  the  Syrians  It  was  the 
holiest  of  birds,  and  anyone  who  touch«»d  it  was  taboo 
for  a  day.  It  was  sacred  among  the  Philistines;  and 
among  the  Phoenicians,  by  whom  It  was  associated  with 
the  goddess  Astarte  as  her  companion.  Among  the 
Hlttites  It  was  associated  with  the  Goddess-mother. 
According  to  Al-Nadim,  the  Harranlans  would  not  sacri- 
fice It.  Its  sanctity  among  the  Arabs  is  clear  from  the 
fact  that  there  are  sacred  doves  at  Mecca.  The  Hebrews 
did  not  use  It  for  an  ordinary  sacrifice  Involving  a  sacri- 
ficial meal;  but  they  offered  It  in  sacrifices  which  were 
closely  analogous  to  mystical  rites.  In  Cyprus  we  hear 
of  an  earth  goddess,  who  resembles  Astarte  and  Aphro- 
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A\t»  and  was  known  as  "  Our  Lady  of  Doves."  In 
SSylSui  ^r^  Crete,  again,  we  find  turtte  doves 
SSSSSwUh&e  goddess  of  love.  Among  the  Romans 
dSSw^crifloedto  Venns.  In  Rnssia  the  modern 
SSnrneve?  Wns  a  dove,  because  it  1«  the  biM  of  the 
SlvQhost  (S.  Reinach,  Cults).  In  Christian  art  the 
d<^l  Sn^  as  a^mbol  of  baptism,  and  of  the  presence 
of  Uie  hSv  Spirit  When  doves  are  depleted  drinking 
?Joml  vai  or  chaUce,  they  may  symbolise  the  Eucharist 

*  DREAM-THEORY.      In  the  words  of  R.   R.   Marett 
"this  theory   asserts   that   the   prototype   of   soul   and 
spirit  Is  to  4  sought  especially  In  the  dream-Image  and 

^Rlil^S^"  The  Druids  were  a  religious  body  which 
flouSSi^  m  ancient  Umes  in  Gaul  and  the  BriUshlsles. 
It  is  commonly  supposed  that  they  were  so  railed  be- 
eau4  ^T  were  oaTworshlppers,  dms  being  the  word 
S?^'oflk"  in  Greek.     In  this  connection  it  is  worth 
noting  aiat  for  ordinary  purposes  they  used  tJie  letters 
Sf  SI  Greek  alphabet.       But  the  likeness  of  drus  to 
?Wid   miF  well   be   a   mere   coincidence.     True     they 
v^erated  the  oak,  and  preferred  oak  groves  and  ^k 
\^v!^toT  their  ceremonies  and  rites.     But  the  worship 
o?I?^  is  a  common  feature  in  primitive  religion.     It 
i9   t^  also   that    they    treated    mistletoe    with    great 
reverSce     "  The  mistletoe  of  the  oak.  which  is  a  some- 
what rare  parasite,  was  gathered  with  great  ceremony 
by  the  Druids,  dressed  In  white  robes;  they  detached  It 
^th  a  golden  sickle,  after  sacrificing  a  wh  te  bull  to 
Jhe  g<Ss  and  caught  It  In  white  cloths  as  It  fell  from  the 
tr^ ''  (Reinach,  O.).      But  here  again  reverence  for  the 
mistletoe  might  almost  be  described  as  natural.    In  any 
ra^  It^as  lot  peculiar  to  tHe  Druids.    In  the  Teutoi^c 
mv5i  of  Balder  (q.v.)  all  objects  were  put  under  oath 
?y  Frigg  (g.^).  not  to  harm  Balder.    But  the  misUetoe 
which  had  escaped  notice,  was  used  as  an  arrow  against 
Balder,  and  proved  fatal  to  him.     Probably  the  Druids 
were  not  so  called  on  account  of  their  reverence  for  the 
oak   but  because  of  their   reputation   for   wisdom   and 
knowledge       They    were    "  the    far-seeing        (dru-vid). 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  character  in  which  they 
were  known  to  Caesar.    To  him  they  were  the  learned, 
or  professional,  class  as  distinguished  from  the  military 
class  on  the  one  hand  and  from  tiie  common  people    on 
the  other.     To  others  they  were  even  the  philosophers 
as    distinguished    from    those    who    were    mere    Seers 
(Vates).      Posidonlus    and    Strabo,    for    Instance,    dis- 
criminate between  the  three  classes :   Bards,  Seers    and 
Druids.    The  Druids  seem  to  have  gained  the  reputation 
of   philosophers    through    the    resemblance    of    »>me    of 
their  teaching  to  the  Pythagorean  philosophy.    According 
to  Caesar,  the  Dnilds  spread  from  Britain  to  Gaul  about 
500  B  C      Reinach  thinks  that  we  have  evidence  in  the 
megalithlc    monuments    that    Druidlsm    was    fully    de- 
veloped earlier  than  this.     He  thinks  that  It  flourished 
first   in   the   neolithic   period,    particularly    In    Ireland. 
Then    it   spread    to   the    continent.      After    the    Roman 
conquest  the  Druids  returned  and  rejoined  their  Irish 
confreres.    The  religious  teaching  of  the  Druids  was  not 
committed  to  writing.    Their  sacred  principles  and  pre- 
cepts were  transmitted   orally.     This  involved   a   great 
effort  of  memory,   and  accounts  for  the  fact   that  the 
training  of  a  novice  lasted  twenty  years     The  head  of 
the  clergy  was  called  the  Arch-Druid.     He  was  electe<l 
for  life.    The  clergy  woald  seem  to  have  ministered  not 
merely  as  priests  and  healers,  but  also  as  arbitrators, 
judges,  and  teachers.    Their  teaching  included  astrology 
and  history,  as  well  as  theology.       The  Druids  were 
exempt  from  military  service.    According  to  Caesar  they 
used  In  acme  of  their  sacrifices  great  Images  of  wicker- 


work  Sometimes  criminals  were  placed  Inside  theae 
eiBgles  and  burnt.  It  Is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
human  sacrifice  was  common.  It  would  seem  to  have 
sufficed  to  Uke  a  few  drops  of  blood  from  the  victim 
and  to  bum  only  the  wickerwork  dummy.  E.  Anwyi 
thinks  that  "the  use  of  wickerwork,  and  the  suggeation 
that  the  rite  was  for  purifying  the  land,  indicates  a 
combination  of  the  Ideas  of  tree-worship  with  those  of 
early  agricultural  life."  Suetonius  says  that  the  Em- 
peror Claudius  suppressed  the  Druids,  but  he  would 
hardly  seem  to  have  done  more  than  suppress  some  of 
their  rites,  If  Indeed  he  even  did  that.  Ae(X)rdlng  to 
Dlodorus  Siculus,  the  Druids  taught  that  after  a  certa  n 
number  of  years  the  souls  of  men  came  to  life  again 
and  entered  into  other  bodies.  They  would  seem  to  have 
taught  this  kind  of  metempsychosis  at  first.  Afterwanis, 
however,  they  seem  to  have  reduced  the  doctrine  to  "the 
migration  of  souls  towards  a  region  In  the  \vest 
(Reinach).  See  Edward  Anwyl;  Reinach,  O.;  Oultea, 
Uythes  et  Religion.  1904-1908;  Chambers'  Encycl.;  cp.  J- 
M.  Robertson,  CM.,  and  W.  G.  Wood-Martin. 

DRUZES  A  Mohammedan  sect  which  owes  its  name 
to  a  Persian.  DarAzi.  It  arose  In  Syria  early  In  the 
eleventh  century,  but  its  religious  tmchings  had  b^ 
svstematized  In  Egypt  by  Khallf  al  Hdklm  bl-amr-illAh 
The  Khallf,  supported  by  two  Persians.  Hamza  and 
DarAzi,  had  it  publicly  proclaimed  at  Cairo  AD.  1029 
(A  H  407)  that  he  was  an  Incarnation  and  manifestation 
of  God  Dar^zl  was  neariy  killed  by  tl»e  people  for 
making  this  announcement.  He  fled  to  Mount  Ix'banon, 
whence  the  new  faith  was  propagated.  According  to  it» 
teaching,  God.  who  Is  a  unity,  has  at  diffen-nt  times 
manifested  Himself  In  human  form.  HAkim  bl-amr-lliah, 
the  last  of  these  Incarnations,  though  he  had  disap- 
peared A.D.  \(m,  would  appear  again  and  establish  his 
kingdom.    See  F.  A.  Klein;  and  M.  Th.  Houtsma,  Encycl. 

of  Islam,  1913.  ,.,     ,     tt    i 

DUALITY  OF  MIND.  According  to  T.  J.  Hudson, 
the  doctrine  of  duality  of  mind  has  become  a  cardinal 
principle  In  the  philosophy  of  mauj  of  the  ablest  ex- 
IK)nents  of  what  is  called  the  New  Psychology.  He 
distinguishes  the  two  minds  in  man  by  designating  the 
one  as  Objective,  and  the  other  as  Subjective.  The 
difference  between  the  two  is  stated  as  follows.  The 
objective  mind  takes  cognizance  of  the  objective  world. 
Its  media  of  observation  are  tiie  flve  physical  senses.  It 
is  the  outgrowth  of  man's  physical  necvsslties.  It  is  his 
euide  in  his  struggle  with  his  material  environment.  Its 
highest  function  is  that  of  reasoning.  The  subjective 
mind  takes  cognizamv  of  Its  environment  by  means  in- 
dependent of  the  physical  sense's.  It  perceives  by  In- 
tuition It  is  the  seat  of  the  emotions,  and  the  storehouse 
of  memory.  It  iK-rforms  its  higliest  fuucHlons  when  the 
objective  senses  are  in  abeyance.  In  a  wonl,  it  Is  that 
intelligence  which  makes  Itself  manifest  in  a  hypnotic 
subject  when  he  Is  In  a  state  of  somnambulism."  As 
regards  the  power  of  Sugne.^tion  over  these  two 
minds  the  following  propositions  are  laid  down  "1. 
That  the  objective  mind,  or,  let  us  say,  man  In  his 
normal  condition,  is  not  controllable,  against  reason, 
positive  knowletlge,  or  the  evidence?  of  his  senses  by 
the  suggestions  of  another.  2.  That  the  subjective  mind, 
or  man  in  the  hvpnotlc  state,  is  unqualitl*Hlly  and  con- 
stantiy  amenable  to  the  r)Ower  of  suKKestlon. "  Two 
further  propositions  are  as  follows.  "  1.  The  objective 
mind  Is  caimble  of  reasoning  by  all  methods.— Inductive 
and  deductive,  analytic  and  synthetic.  2.  The  subjective 
mind  is  incai>able  of  Inductive  reasoning."  But.  given 
a  general  principle  to  start  with."  the  subjective  mind 
"will  reason  deductively  from  that  down  to  all 
legitimate   inferences,   with    a    marvellous   cogency   and 
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^r^TL  ,  Anotiier  peculiarity  of  tiie  subjective  mind 
consists  In  its  prodigious  memory.  "It  would  perhaps 
be  hazardous  U>  say  tiiat  the  memory  of  the  subjective 
mind  is  perfect,  but  tiiere  Is  good  ground  for  believing 
that  such  a  proposition  would  be  substantially  true '• 
It  used  to  be  thought  that  the  subjective  mind  of  "a 
^."?°..r*"'^  ^°^y  ^  influenced  by  another  objective 
mind  (Suggestion).  But  It  is  now  held  tiiat  the  ob- 
jective mind  of  a  person  can  Influence  Ita  subjective 
mind  (Autx^suggestion)— for  Instance  by  giving  it  certain 
directions  just  before  the  person  falls  asleep  See  T 
J.  Hudson. 

DUAT.  The  name  of  the  underworld  in  Egyptian 
mythology.  The  region  the  sun  traverses  after  it  dis- 
appears In  the  West  and  before  It  rises  in  the  lilast  a 
region  bounded  by  two  mountains.  Maspero  thought  it 
lay  on  the  same  plane  as  the  visible  worid  but  was 
beyond  any  regions  knowTi  to  the  Egyptians.  E  Naville 
thinks  It  was  really  thought  of  as  a  lower  world  for 
"  If  we  may  Judge  from  different  expressions  which  are 
applied  to  the  Douat,  and  also  from  certain  representa- 
tions of  it,  we  must  think  of  it  as  lying  below  this 
world,  and  of  the  sun,  when  he  sets,  as  descending  lower 
than  the  visible  world." 

DUDHERA.  A  gotl  worsliipixxl  as  the  protector  of 
cattle  by  the  Gowilris,  the  herdsman  or  grazier  caste  of 
the  Maratha  country  in  India.  The  Gowaris  worship 
also  the  green  pigeon,  haryal. 

DUGPA  SECT.  The  Dugpa  or  Dukpa  or  Brugpa  sect 
is  a  sect  among  the  Tibetan  Buddhists  of  the  Red-cap 
school  (see  RED-CAP  BUDDHISTS).  Dharma-raja  Uie 
spiritual  ruler  of  Bhutan,  claimed  the  title,  "  Chief  of 
all  the  monks  of  the  Dugpa  sect."  On  his  seal  of  office 
he  gives  himself  a  number  of  other  titles,  such  as  De- 
fender of  the  Faith,  Chief  of  all  the  Buddhas,  Most 
learned  in  the  holy  Laws,  An  Avatar  of  God,  Absolver 
of  ains,  etc.      See  Monier- Williams;  H.  Hackmann 

DULHA  DEO.  An  Indian  deity,  the  family  god  of 
the  Agarias,  a  caste  of  iron-smelters  and  an  offshoot  of 
the  Gond  tribe.  He  Is  worshipped  also  by  the  cultivating 
caste,  the  Agharias,  by  the  Audhellas,  and  by  the 
Ralgas.  The  Balgas  revere  him  as  the  god  who  averts 
<llMease  and  accident.  They  offer  him  a  reddish  fowl  or 
goat. 

DUNKERS.  An  incorrect  designation  of  the  American 
Tunkers  (q.v.). 

DUNKIRK  PRAYER-BOOK.    A  prayer-book  published 
in  1791   for  the  use  of  English   Protestants  at   Dunkirk 
In  France.    The  tiUe  Is  :  "  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
compiled  for  the  use  of  the  English  Church  at  Dunkirk 
together  with  a   Collection   of   P.salms."        Attempts  to 
establish  a  Churc-h  at  Dunkirk  entirely  conformable  to 
the  Church  of  England  had  failed.     In  1790  It  was  de- 
<ided  to  open  a  Church  and  to  call  o%'er  a  Minister  from 
England.    In  view,  however,  of  the  existence  of  different 
sects  and  parties,   it  was  determined  to  adopt  a  Form 
of  Prayer  of  such  a  character  that  It  might  be  cjilcu- 
lated   to  offend  no  one  and   to  satisfy   all.     Cart'   was 
taken   therefore   to  omit  everything   that   might   offend. 
The  plan   followed   was   that   proposed   by   Dr.    Samuel 
Clarke  (1675-1729),  Rector  of  St.  James's,  Wt^minster. 
Other  alterations,   not   suggested   by   him,   but   well  ap- 
[>roved  of  by  the  Society  for  whose  use  the  Prayers  were 
printed,  were  made.     The  Liturgy  was  offered  "  with  a 
<legn>e  of  boldness  to  the  examination  of  the  public  at 
large,  bat  especially  of  the  English  inhabitants  of  Dun- 
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^^f'^Kw^u^^  ®^  ™**^  concerned  In  the  success  of  this 
establishment    which,  if  it  be  not  confomTbS  ^tlrely 

l^sf  cll^mTafllSftv^?^^?^,  ^"  ^  ^  ^"^^'  ChurcS,  at 
least  Claims  affinity  to  all  In  everything  essential  to  thP 

fvTS^n  "^fX  ^^  conducting  public  Worship  !^d  the  cul^ 

Iurri£i?."Xn^er^yar'^  °^^°^^-'  ehc^^TSI 

the  ^Hinif;;«  ^^^\  ^^  """^  ""^  ^^^  ^^^^^  wor^ipped  by 
the  Hindus.  She  Is  represented  as  the  wife  of^ivo 
(9.t'.)  and  tile  sister  of  Vishnu  {q.v).  Hopkins  polit? 
out  tiiat  under  various  names  (pirvatIK5?f  nm? 
Bhavfinl.  Sati.  etc.)  she  plays  a  gr^T  roie  fn  the  •^' 

J'i;f  "f'5'^'^U  «^  «"«S^^«  thlT"  Durga  wal  pj^ 
bably  an  Independent  local  deity,  subsequently  regard^ 
as  Siva's  female  side."  In  a  hymn  she  is  descriSd^ 
he  motiier  of  the  Vedas  and  Vedanta.  She  is  known  al 
the  hard  Durga  on  account  of  the  terror  she  SSplres 
One  of  the  ways  by  which  she  used  to  be  propitia^^  was 
by  the  saeriflce  of  human  beings.     Men  were  ^^fl^d 

'H^^^L^''^^•  ^^P^^«  think!  that  ?he  ^fSuS  la^l 
originated   among  the  worshippers   of   Durva   or   KfiU 

Suu'te"fS%i!!r  ^^^'  °"'  «^^  br^Kir  bu'as'a^sub: 
;  hi^m^  f*,  ^^^'  .^^^  ^®  «  P">test  against  it.  they 
n^^;  n.  S.%u.1r   Monler-WiiUams:    E.    ^' 

....    ^.^'«''''''-     ^^  order  of  Denlshes    foundwl    hv 

b'rah  m  ed-Dusu'ql   (rf,   1278  A.D.),  a  wIlS      Tie 

Ousuqiyeh,    according   to   F.    J.    Bliss     follow   postaM^ 

Sw^lS  f^f'  '"  ">"-  »'  •"*   moth'ST^^'*,^^ 

DUTCH  CONFESSION,  THE,    A  Confession  or  Creed 

a'Xn^li.'.v.f^H  "^  ^-  ^""'«  speaks  Of °°  as  ^ 
»  oomparativcly  obscure  work  of  uncertain  ortirln    anS 

ll^^l^^^^t"'r  ""^^i^'S^  ""'■'  ""«  BeWc^cin?^ 
"°JL,„   H       ,^     ..'.^  BELGHM.  CONFESSION  OF) 
/wingllan  Indeed  in  character,  reflecting  in  its  eleht^ 
.articles  the  apologetic  purpose  of  the  ^gic  Conffsld^ 
(^urtuT'^"'    "  "^  ""-Bomanlst  polemic  ••(WmamA: 

m„°stran"ce  "^o?  MoTn''*'^'  ''"^-    ^he  Dutch  '■  fte. 

|.'Ss  oT^^udrj-teSSSS 
iVpSisSs  ^S^-^UrtrpenWlS 

SSrS—  »;VhV:ufeS» 

iJVViN.  Dwyn  or  Dwynwen,  a  goddess  of  love  revpiwl 
by  the  ancient  Celt.s  in  Britain  seems  to  ha%TfJ^ 
responded  to  the  Roman  Venus  «7^,  Her  charaSS 
resembled  that  of  the  Irish  god  Aji^h.  <^«aracter 

DYLAN.  A  figure  in  the  mythology  of  the  British 
Celts,  associated  with  the  waves  of  th?ia.  and  pro^blv 
a  personification  of  them.  prooaoiy 
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B        God  E  Is  a  designation  used  by  anthropok^iflts 
fofa  deH^^depcted  in  tiie  MSS.  of  the  Mayan  Indians 

bv  his  headK)niament,  the  leafed  ear  of  maize.     He  may 
t^reforete  wivalent  to  Centeotl.  the  Artec  maize-god 
i^^   (D^  Oottergestalten  der   Mayahandschnften) 
i^U^him  with  Yum  Kaax,  an  obeeure  deity  who  was 

*  ^  ''^A^^S'lonian  deity.      The  god  Da  i«  mentioned 
befw^  thi  ^e  of  Hammurapi.       He  became  one  of  a 
^ftriad  consisting  of  Ann  (Q.v),  ,Bel  (^0,  a^  Ea. 
^was  a  water-god,  the  giver  of  wisdom  and  fertility. 
aS  ^e  give^of  wi9d<im.  He  was  also  tHe  protector  of  men 
a^inlt  evil,  whether  this  came   from  goda  or  demons. 
H?^  5ie  god  who  removed  pain  the  go^  of  ph^^f  ^^ 
HP  WAS  the  god  of  art  and  sculpture.       When  the  goa 
SlrfS^  (g  t^.?^  to  power  he  was  represented  as  being 
^  mn  of  Ea,  and  arhaving  inherited  all  J^e  virtues 
Im  ^nours  of  his  father.     Marduk  appears  in  the  Epic 
of  Marduk  as  the  creator  of  mankind  (see  MARDLK. 
EPIC    OF),    but  it    is   likely   that  onginally   tliis  rOle 
belonged  to  Ba.      He  is  even  said  to  have  assigned  to 
Tnu   Bel  and  Ea  their  domains.      When  he  bas^^^l^^^ 
the  wo?k  of  creation  and  the  gods  unite  in  praising  him. 
'^  (^Jr^hS^wn  name  upon  him.  ^^^^^^^^^if  ^ 
Klnee     (see     DELUGE-STORY,     BABYLOM_AJs)     tA 
Sw?s  afthe  opponent  of  Bel  (q.v.).       Be    wishes  to 
del^y  all  mankind.      But  Ea  warns  Utnap ishtim,  and 
adviSs    him    to    build    a    boat.       When     Utnapl^tim 
^^   B^Tis  very  angry;  bnt  Ea  succeeds  in  paeifymg 
X.^'ln  that  r^rt  of*Se  Gilgame^  Epic  («;;'•)  whi^ 
^nnts  the  adventures  of  Gilgameeh,  Anu,  Bel,  and  Ba 
STm^^io^  as  the  gods  who  have  given  him  wisdon. 
The  Perelan  Gulf  was  sacred  to  Ea,  and  in  the  Adapa 
Slend  (Q  r.)  the  fisherman  Adapa  is  said  to  be  the  son 
^^hi2  protector.     The  god  Nin-ib  «^-j) j«J^i^^^„^ 
first-b^m  of  Ea.      Nabu  (q.v)  also  is  f  ^J^^o  be  his  son^ 
ThP  consort  of  Ea  was  Damkina  (q.v.),  but  Belit  (</.t.) 
t^  ^Ws^  hi  consort.      See  Morris  Jastrow.  Rel 

"""^J^r^r  on?  of  the  <^^rkTMV^H%Fm'  tZ 
J!in\o  of  Gileamesh  (see  GILGAMESH  LFIL/).  i-ue 
e^dei  An^m  T<7.f.)  created  him  out  of  a  lump  of  c^y. 
Itira  hairy  creature  who  at  first  lives  with  animals^ 
Afterwards  he  forsakes  them  and  goes  to  Lruk  Here 
he  b^iJS  the  companion  of  Gilgamesh  and  a  hero  like 

^EAGLE  TEMPLE  OF  THE.  Reference  is  made  to  a 
"Smnfe  of  the  eagle  "  or  "  house  of  the  eagle  "  in  an 
inStlon  of  Boghaz-Keui.  and  a  double-header!  ^gle 
S^s  on  HittUeVulptnres.  The  eagle  ff ^s  to  have 
SS^ne  of  the  emblems  of  the  chief  god  of  the  Hittites. 
tS  the  eagle  should  be  regarded  with  awe  is  natural. 
FS  nlrtW  Tft«u^)  notes  that  -  the  Hidatsa  of  the 
North  Ai^ri^n  prairies,  after  hunting  eagles,  build  a 
S^S-lod^^   purify  themselves,   singing  a   mystery- 

^^FBELlSSs^^The  followers  of  the  German  th«>k>gian 
J  WEbel  (1784-1861).  Ebel  was  Preacher  at  Koenlgs- 
beig  (1810-1839).  In  1839  he  was  deposed  for  erroneous 
teaching  and  immoral  living. 


BBIONITES        The  Ebionltee  were  an  early  Jewish- 
Christian  sect.      The  name  was  derived  from  a  Hebrew 
US^  (-ebh^n)  meaning  "  poor."      It  was  not  cho«enMt 
^^d^seem^.  because  there  existed  a  leader  of  t^^. 
named  Ebion.       The   Ebionites  were  «o  called   bemuse 
they  accepted  the  principle.   "Blessed   are   the  poor! 
Th%  S  to  have  arisen  after  the  fall  of  J^^rusalem 
(70  AD)     .7    M.  Fuller  (Diet,  of  Christ.  Btogr.)  rightly 
distinguishes  between  two  types  of  Ebionism,  an  earUer 
tyr^,  Pharisaic   Ebionism.  and  a  later  type.  ^Kasene  or 
GiUtic  Ebionism.    Pharisaic  Ebionism  is  defflb^d  i^ijf 
writings  of  Justin  Martyr,  Irenaeus,  Hlppolytus.  Tertu  - 
lian  and  others;  Essene  or  Gnostic  Ebionism  more  e^l- 
X  in  tbe  writings  of  Epiphanlus.     The  P^«^<^  B^on- 
Ites  were  fir  more  Jewish  than  Christian.    They  attached 
more  importance  to  the  Old  Testament  than  to  the  New 
^d    looked    forward    to   a    millennial   kingdom   of    the 
Messiah,  in  which  the  earthly  Jerusalem  would  be  re- 
Sored       Their  ideal  of  perfection  was  le^l  righteous- 
ness     They  held  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  Joseph  and 
Mary  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  human  genera- 
Uon       But  at  his  baptism,  which  was  the  turning-point 
in  his  life,  he  was  anointed  by  election  and  then  became 
(Christ         He  was  the  Christ  of  God    in    virtue  of  his 
perfect  fulfilment  of  the  Law.       Naturally  therefore  all 
Ebionites   must    strictly   observe    the    law     for       when 
Ebionites  thus  fulfil  the   law    they  are  able  to  become 
Christs"    (Hipi)olytus,  quoted  by  J.  M.  Fuller).        inis 
observance  of  the  Law   included  circumcision,  the  sab- 
bath    the   sacrificial   offerings,    the   distinction    between 
clean  and  unclean  food.  etc.      The  Ai>ostle  Paul  was  re- 
garded bv  the  Ebionites  as  an  apostate  from  the  i^w, 
^d  his  Epistles  were  rejected  by  Uiem.      Their  Go6i>el 
they  called   the    "  Gospel  according   to   the    Hebrews. 
This    was    a     Chaldee     version     written     in     Hebrew 
characters,  and  is  identified  by  Eosebius  with  the  orig  nal 
GosiKil  of  St.   Matthew.       The  story  of  the  miraculous 
birth  of  Jesus  is  excluded.       It  has  been  sugge8te<l  that 
the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebn^ws.  which  was  kiK)wn 
in  Eg\'pt  in   the  time  of  Trajan,   was  so  caUed  to  dis- 
tinguish it  fTX)m  the  Gospel  ac^nling  to  the  Egyptians, 
which  was  in  use  among   the  Cliristlans  of  Alexandria. 
The    Ebionites  in  course  of   time  even  had  their  own 
Greek  version  of  the  Old  Tt>9tsment.       This  was  made 
towards  the  end  of  the  second  centurj'  by  Synunachus^ 
Like  the  version  of  Aquila.  it  follows  the  Hebrew  text 
exclusively  and  seems  to  have  been  intended  tor  those 
'•  who    declined    the    LXX    adopted     by    the    orthodox 
Christians,  or  the  Greek  versions  of  Aquila  and  Theo<lot- 
lon    acc^ptiHi    by    the   Jews"    (Diet,    of   i'hnst     Btogr^^ 
After  Syniraachus  we  sometimes  find  the  Ebionites  called 
bv  I^tin  authors  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  o<mturies  Sym- 
machlans.      It  is  not  always  easy  to  di.-rtinguish  between 
Pharisaic  and  Gnostic  Ebioni.sm.  but  in  general  the  latter 
is  charactedsed   by  features  duo  to  external  Influence. 
Thev    accepted    only    the    Pentateuch    as   authoritative, 
dividing   the  prophets  of   the  Old   Testament   Into  two 
classt^        The    Important  class    included    Adam,   Noah. 
Abraham.   Isaac.   Jacob.  Aaron.   M<xse8.  and  Jesus.       As 
to  Jesus  or  Christ,  "  some  affirmed  that  He  was  created 


(not  bom)  of  the  Father,  a  Spirit,  and  higher  than  the 
angels;  that  He  had  the  power  of  coming  to  this  earth 
when  He  would,  and  in  various  modes  of  manifestation; 
that  He  had  been  incarnate  in  Adam,  and  had  appeared 
to  the  patriarchs  In  bodily  shape;  others  identified  Adam 
and  Christ.  In  these  last  days  He  had  come  in  the 
person  of  Jesus.  Jesus  was  therefore  to  them  a  successor 
of  Moses,  and  not  of  higher  authority  "  (Diet,  of  Christ. 
Biogr.).  The  Gnostic  Ebionites  did  not  eat  flesh  or 
drink  wine.  Instead  of  wine  in  the  Holy  Communion, 
tliey  used  water.  They  practised  frequent  ablutions, 
were  circumci8e<l,  and  observed  the  Lord's  Day  of  the 
Christians  as  well  as  the  Sabbath  of  the  Jews.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  rejected  the  sacrifices  of  the  altar. 
They  did  not  abjure  married  life.  In  the  time  of 
Epiphanlus  (d.  403  A.D.)  the  Ebionites  are  represented 
as  living  in  Rome,  Cyprus,  and  particularly  in  the 
regions  along  the  Dead  Sea.  They  are  sometimes  calle<l 
Peraticl  on  account  of  their  settlement  at  Peraea.  See 
Schaff-Herzog;  J.  H.  Blunt;  Louis  Duchesne,  Hist.; 
Wace  and  Piercv. 

ECCLBSIASTES.  The  name  of  a  book  which  is  in 
some  ways  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. It  is  one  of  the  five  small  works  called  Megillotli 
(q.v.)  or  "  Rolls  "  by  the  Jews.  The  Hebrew  name  is 
Koheleth.  This  is  rendered  Ecclesiastes  by  the  Septua- 
gint  and  Concionator  by  Jerome.  Ik)th  of  these  words 
would  give  the  meaning  "  The  Preacher."  The  form  of 
the  Hebrew  name  is  feminine.  It  might  in  an  Intensive 
sense  ("  the  great  orator,"  margin  of  Revised  Version) 
be  used  of  a  person  (cp.  Sophereth  In  Nehemlah  vii.  57). 
In  chap,  i.,  verse  1,  the  book  Is  said  to  contain  "  the 
words  of  Koheleth,  the  son  of  David,  king  of  Jerusalem." 
In  vs.  12  the  author  Is  represented  as  saying  "  I 
Koheleth  was  king  over  Israel  in  Jerusalem."  Koheleth 
is  thus  identified  with  Solomon.  A  common  use  of  the 
Hebrew  root  (to  gather  or  assemble)  has  suggested  t^t 
the  title  is  descriptive,  meaning  "assembly,"  that  is  to 
say,  a  collection  of  wise  sayings.  The  tone  of  the  book 
Is  pessimistic.  All  is  vanity  and  sorrow  (I.  2,  18:  II.  1, 
11,  23;  lii.  8).  "  There  is  nothing  better  for  a  man  than 
that  he  should  eat  and  drink  "  (ii.  24).  *'  Who  knoweth 
the  spirit  of  man— Doth  It  go  upwards?  or  the  spirit  of 
beast— Doth  it  go  downward  to  the  earth?  "  (Hi.  21). 
"  But  if  a  man  live  many  years,  and  rejoice  In  them 
all;  yet  let  him  remember  the  days  of  darkness,  for  they 
.shall  be  many.  All  that  cometh  is  vanity  "  (xi.  8).  Yet 
the  i)eseimism  is  by  no  means  a  pessimism  of  abject 
de8i>air.  "  A  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion  " 
(Ix.  4).  A  young  man  is  exhorted  to  remember  his 
Creator  in  the  days  of  his  youth  (xii.  1);  and  all  are 
urged  to  "  fear  Giod  and  keep  his  commandments,  for  this 
is  the  whole  duty  of  man  "  (xii.  13).  As  Prof.  O.  C. 
Whitehouse  says  (Thf-  Books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
1910),  "  the  book  reflects  a  period  of  national  depression 
and  hopelessness  when  the  Jews  were  a  subjugated 
people.  It  is  evidently  late,  for  the  Hebrew  abounds 
in  Aramaisms  and  evidences  of  those  later  forms  that 
are  found  In  "  New  Hebrew  "  or  the  language  of  the 
Mlshna.  It  cannot  be  much  earlier  than  200  B.C.,  and 
may.  In  fact,  be  even  later."  Ecclesiastes  belongs  to 
the  third  and  latest  division  of  the  canonical  writings, 
the  Kethubim  or  Haglographa.  Its  inclusion  In  the 
Canon  at  all  was  afterwards  a  matter  of  surprise  and  a 
subject  of  controversy.  Echoes  of  this  controversy  are 
found  In  the  Mishnah  (200  A.D.).  In  the  tractate 
Yadaim  (ill.  5),  quoted  by  G.  Wlldeboer  (OHgin  of  the 
Canon  of  the  Old  Testament.  1895).  we  read:  "Rabbi 
Jiidah  fr.  120  A.D.]  said.  Canticles  defiles  the  hands  [i.e., 
is  canonical;  see  CANON.  OLD  TESTAMENT],  but 
Eocleslastee  is  subject  of  controversy.      Rabbi  Jose  [oon- 


temporary  of  the  emperor  Hadrian]  said,  Eccleeiastes 
does  not  defile  the  hands,  and  Canticles  is  subject  of 
controversy.  Rabbi  Simeon  said.  The  school  of  Sham- 
ma  i  was  laxer  as  to  Ecclesiastes  than  the  school  of 
Hillel.  Rabbi  Simeon  ben  Azzai  said,  A  tradition  has 
been  delivered  to  me  from  the  lips  of  the  seventy-two 
elders,  on  the  day  when  R.  Eleazar  ben  Azariah  was 
raised  to  the  presidency  [of  the  Academy],  that  Canticles 
and  Ecclesiastes  defile  the  hands.  Rabbi  Aklba  said : 
God  forbid !  No  one  in  Israel  ever  contended  that  Can- 
ticles does  not  defile  the  hands!  For  the  whole  world 
together  is  not  to  be  compared  to  the  day  on  which  Can- 
ticles was  given  to  Israel ;  for  all  Kethubim  are  holy,  but 
Canticles  is  most  holy.  If  there  was  ever  any  coii- 
tpoverey  it  was  solely  about  Ecclesiastes.  Rabbi 
Johanan  ben  Joshua,  the  son  of  R.  Aklba's  father-in- 
law,  said  :  As  [Simeon]  ben  Azzai  reports,  such  was  the 
controversy,  and  such  was  the  decision."  In  Shabhtith 
(fol.  306)  it  is  said  :  "  The  learned  intended  to  withdraw 
the  book  Koheleth ;  but  gave  up  the  intention  on  account 
of  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  book."  These  doubts 
about  the  book  were  known  to  Jerome  and  other 
C^hristian  scholars.  The  book  owes  Its  Inclusion  in  the 
Canon  largely  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that  It  professes  to 
have  been  written  by  King  Solomon.  Two  of  the  essential 
qualifications  for  admittance  seem  to  have  been  (1)  com- 
position in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  and  (2)  by  a  famous 
person  of  ancient  times.  See  G.  A.  Barton,  Eccle- 
siastes; G.  Currle  Martin,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and 
Song  of  Solomon  ("  Century  Bible  "). 

ECEBOLIANS.  Ecebolius  was  a  sophist  of  Constan- 
tinople whose  religion  was  as  changeable  as  that  of  the 
'*  Vicar  of  Bray."  The  ecclesiastical  historian  Socrates, 
referring  to  persons  who  consented  to  offer  sacrifice 
under  the  Emperor  Julian  (reigned  361-363  A.D.),  says: 
"  Such  was  Ecebolius,  a  sophist  of  Constantinople,  who, 
accommodating  himself  to  the  dispositions  of  the 
emperors,  pretended  in  the  reign  of  Constantius  to  be  a 
very  zealous  Christian;  while  in  Jullaji's  time  he 
appeared  an  equally  ardent  Pagan :  nay,  after  Julian's 
death,  he  again  made  a  profession  of  Christianity,  pros- 
trating himself  before  the  chorch  doors,  and  calling  out, 
*  Trample  on  me,  for  I  am  as  salt  that  has  lost  its 
savour'"  (iii.  13).  The  term  Ecebolian  was  applied  to 
persons  who  changed  their  opinions  In  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.      See  J.  H.  Blunt. 

ECHET^.  NIcetas  Choniates  mentions  a  body  of 
monks  who  bore  this  name.  The  Greek  word  from 
which  It  seems  to  be  derived  means  to  sound  or  (with 
Accus.)  to  make  to  sound.  The  monks  followed  the 
example  of  Moses  and  Miriam,  and  In  divine  service 
expressed  their  joy  by  dancing,  etc.      See  J.  H.  Blunt. 

ECLEKrriCISM.  Eclecticism  is  the  selection  of  ideas 
from  various  systems  of  philosophy  to  provide  the 
material  for  a  new  philosophy,  Roman  philosophy  was 
entirely  eclectic.  This  Is  exemplified  by  the  moral 
writings  of  Cicero,  who  had  been  influenced  by  the 
eclectics,  Pansetius  and  Posidonius.  Neoplatonism  (q.v.) 
was  eclectic,  since  to  a  large  extent  it  combined  oriental 
ideas  and  doctrines  with  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras 
and  Plato.  The  French  philosopher  Pierre  Paul  Royer- 
Collard  (1763-1845)  founded  what  has  been  described  as 
an  eclectic  spiritualism.  His  pupil  Victor  Cousin  (1792- 
1867)  veas  another  eclectic.  See  C.  J.  Deter;  Arthur 
Butler. 

ECSTASY.  Really  a  Greek  word,  meaning.  In  Its 
good  sense  "a  trance,"  The  root  from  which  the  word 
(ekstasis)  Is  derived  frequently  signifies  "  to  lose  one's 
senses,"  As  Emerson  truly  says  ("  Swedenborg;  or  the 
Mystic"),  "all  religious  history  contains  traces  of  tiie 
trauice  of    saints."      He   adds   that    "the    trances   of 
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Socriates,    PloUniw,    Porphyry,    Behmen,    Bimyan,   Fox, 
Pascal,  Gulon,  Swedenborg,  will  readily  come  to  mind. 
But  wliat  as  readily  comes  to  mind,  1«  the  accompani- 
ment of  disease.      This  lieatltiide  comes  In  terror,  and 
with  shocks  to  the  mind  of  the  receiver."      Since  Emer- 
son's day,  however,  the  branch  of  psychology  to  which 
phenomena  sndi  as  ecstasy  belong  has  become  a  serious 
study.       Emerson  seeme  to  confuse  different   kinds  of 
trances.       A  cataleptic  trance  is  no  doubt  a  kind  of 
cHsease.      A  trance.  In  the  sense  of  an  ecstasy,  while  It 
is  certainly  not  a  normal  state.  Is  not  abnormal  to  the 
extent  of  being  a  disease.      If  the  claims  of  religion  are 
to  stand,  ecstasy  must  be  regarded  as  natural  and  intel- 
ligible.     For  religion  not  only  recognises  higher  planes 
of  existence  and  a  life  above  the  life  of  the  world.      It 
also  asserts  that  there  Is,  In  human  experience,  contact 
between  the  hl^er  and  the  lower  world.      A  person  In 
a  state  of  ecstasy  leaves  for  a  time  the  life  of  the  body 
and  rises  to  a  higher  and  a  spiritual  plane.      The  sense 
for  spiritual  things  Is  quickened  and  intensified.      The 
experience  has  been  made  In  all  ages.      It  has  not  been 
so  common  in  modern  times  as  It  was  In  the  days  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets,  because  life  has  become  more  and  more 
materialistic.    The  Hebrew  prophets  lived  In  closer  touch 
with  Nature  and  with  God  than  any  other  prophets  seem 
to  have  done.       The  human  spirit  entered  Into  closer 
communion  with  the  divine  (cp.   INSPIRATION).      The 
question  has  been  asked  in  Germany  (O.   Holtzmann) : 
Was  Jesus  ecstatic?      Our  answer  is  that  naturally  he 
was.      Like  the  great  prophets,  his  predecessors,  when 
he  could  escape  from  the  crowd,  "  he  walked  with  God  " 
and  was,  as  It  were,  lost  to  the  things  of  the  world. 
Phlk)  (quoted  by  W.  Sanday  in  Inspiration,  1903)  well 
describes  the  state.      With  reference  to  Genesis  xv.  12. 
where  It  is  said  that  "  about   the  setting  of  the   sun  a 
trance  came  "  upon  Abraham.   It   Is  explained  that  the 
sun  represents  the  light  of  human  reason  which  sets  in 
order  to  give  place  to  the  Spirit  of  God.     "  So  long  then 
as  our   mind  shines  and  stirs  about  us,  pouring  as   It 
were  noontide  brightness  into  every  comer  of  the  soul, 
we  are  masters  of  ourselves  and  are  not  possessed;  but 
when  It  draws  to  its  setting,  then  It  Is  natural  that  the 
trance  of  inspiration  sSiouid  fall  upon  us,  seizing  upon 
us  with  a  sort  of  frenzy.       For  when  the  divine  light 
begins  to  shine,  the  human  sets:  and  when  it  sets  below 
the  horizon,  the  other  appears  above  it  and  rises.      This 
is  what  constantly  happens  to  the  prophet.      The  mind 
In  us  is  expelled  at  the  arrival  of  the  EMvine  Spirit  and 
returns  again  to  its  home  at  His  removal.      For  it  may 
not  be  that  mortal  dwell  with  imnoortal.      So  the  setting 
of  the  reason  and  the  darkness  that   gathers  round  it 
generates  an  ecstasy  and  heaven-caused  madness."       It 
has  to  he  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a  natural  (spon- 
taneous) and  an  unnatural   (artificial)  form  of  ecstasy. 
But  it  was  the  ecstasy  of  natural  experience  that  sug- 
gested the  ecstasy  of  artificial  stimulation.      There  can 
hardly    be  any  comparison  between   the    ecstasy    of   a 
Hebrew  prophet  and  the  ecstasy  of  a  dancing  Dervish. 
It  Is  true  that  the  two  kinds  appear  in  the  Bible,  but  the 
Bihle   Itself    distinguishes    between    true    prophets   and 
false  prophets,  and  between  natural  and  artificial  kinds 
of  Inspiration.        Cp.   William  James,  The  Varieties  of 
Religious  Experience. 

EDDA.  A  term  denoting  a  species  of  Scandinavian 
or  Norse  literature.  The  Poetic  Edda  is  a  collection  of 
songs.  The  word  Edda  means  literally  "  grandmother." 
According  to  Rednach  the  collection  was  so  called  "  as  if 
the  whole  had  been  related  by  a  grandmother."  Chan- 
tepie  de  la  Sausaaye  thinks  that  as  applied  to  literature 
the  sense  "  grandmother  "  is  meaningless.  According  to 
another  interpretation.  Eldda  means  "  poetics."      A  third 


interpretation  otmnects  the  word  with  the  Icelandic 
school  of  Samund  (died  1133).  There  la  another  Edda, 
the  Snorra  Edda,  which  Is  written  in  prose,  but  contains 
a  number  of  verse  quotations.  The  Edda  Is  not  a 
"  bible."  It  consists  of  mythical  and  heroic  songs.  See 
P.  D.  CJhantepIe  de  la  Saussaye,  Rel.  of  the  Teutons,  1902; 
Beinach,  O. 

EDQEITES.  A  sect  which  appeared  at  Rangoon. 
According  to  J.  H.  Blunt,  they  combined  the  principles 
and  practice  of  the  Baptists  with  those  of  the  Plymouth 
Brethren. 

•EDCYOTH.  The  title  of  one  of  the  Jewish  treatises 
or  tractates  which  reproduce  the  oral  tradition  or  un- 
written law  as  developed  by  the  second  century  A.D.  and 
are  included  In  the  Mlshnah  (q.v.),  a  collection  and  com- 
pilation completed  bv  Rabbi  Judah  the  Holy,  or  the  E*atri- 
arch,  about  200  A.D.  The  sixty-three  tractates  of  the 
Mlshnah  are  divided  Into  six  groups  or  orders  (sedarim). 
'E)dfly6th  Is  the  seventh  tractate  of  the  fourth  group, 
which  is  called  Nezikfn  ("Damages"). 

EEVIL.  Eevil  or  Aolbhell  ror  Aelbhinn)  was  an 
ancient  Irish  deity.  A  goddess,  she  appears  as  the 
guardian  spirit  of  the  warriors  of  the  Dalcassian  race. 

EFFRONTES.  A  sect  which  arose  in  Transylvania 
about  the  vear  1534.  The  Effrontes  rejected  the  worship 
of  the  Third  Person  in  the  Trinity.  "They  professed 
to  be  Christians,  but  rejected  the  use  of  baptism,  and 
substituted  for  it  a  strange  custom  of  shaving  the  fore- 
head until  blood  flowed,  and  tlien  anointing  the  scarified 
surface  with  oil  "  (Blunt).  Probably  this  practice  was 
suggested  by  the  reference  to  marks  on  the  forehead  in 
the  Book  of  Revelation  (Rev.  xitl.  10,  xx.  4).  See  J.  H. 
Blunt. 

EGOISTIC  HEDONISM.       See  HEDONISM 

EGUNGUN.  A  god  worshipped  by  the  Yoruba  tribes 
of  the  Slave  Coast  of  Africa.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
risen  from  the  dead,  and  a  powerful  secret  society  was 
named  after  him.  In  the  month  of  Juno  he  is  honoured 
by  an  All  Souls'  festival,  which  lasts  seven  days. 

EILITHYIA.       A  Syrian  deity,  mentioned  by  Ludan 

(I  38). 

BIR.  One  of  the  deities  of  the  Ancient  Teutons.  The 
goddess  Eir  belonRS  to  the  retinue  of  Frija  (q.v.),  and  Is 
represented  as  the  healer. 

EKCHUAH.  A  tribal  deity,  god  of  travellers  and 
traders,  in  the  religion  of  the  Mayan  Indians.  He  cor- 
responds to  the  Mexican  god  Yacatecutll. 

ELAGABAL.  A  deity  worshipped  in  Syria  in  Roman 
times.  He  whs  a  sun-god.  and  had  a  magnificent  temple 
at  Emesa.  The  temple  contained  a  sacred  black  stone. 
lAter  the  sacred  stone  was  transferred  to  the  shrine  at 
Rome  (the  Elagabalium). 

ELEATICS.  THE.  A  school  of  Greek  philosophers 
founded  in  Elea  by  Xenophanes  (d.  about  470  B.C.). 
Other  prominent  representatives  of  the  school  were  Par- 
menides  (ft.  about  544  B.C.).  Melissus,  and  Zeno  (ft.  about 
.500  B.C.).  According  to  Parmenldes,  Being  alone  can 
be  cognized.  There  Is  no  such  thing  as  an  empty  space. 
Being  Is  one.  and  excludes  a  multiplicity  of  individual 
things.  A  Becoming  and  a  Multiplicity  are  only 
appearance.  See  J.  E.  Erdmann;  C.  J.  Deter;  Max  B. 
Welnsteln,  Welt-  und  Lehen-Anschauungen,  1910. 

ELEPHANT,  THE.  When  the  birth  of  her  son 
Gautama  was  foretold  to  MahAmflyfl  in  a  dream,  he 
appeared  In  the  form  of  an  elephant.  Hence  the  animal 
was  regarded  as  sacred  by  the  Buddhists.  The  Hindu 
jK)d  Ganesa  is  represented  with  the  head  of  an  elephant, 
and  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Mayan  Indians  of  Central 
America  God  B  and  God  K  are  depicted  as  elephant- 
headed.  It  has  been  shown  by  Professor  Elliot  Smith 
not  only  that  we  find  pre-Columbian  representations  of 
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the  elephant  in  America,  but  also  that  we  can  identifv 
the  species  as   Indian    (Nature,  Nov.  25,  1915).       This 
suggests  early  contact  between  India  and  America.    "The 
god  who  was  most  often  depicted  upon  the  ancient  Maya 
and  ABtec  codices  was  the  Indian  rain-god  Indra,  who  in 
America   was   provided    with   the  head  of    the    Indian 
elephant    (i.e.,   seems   to  have  been  confused  with  the 
Indian    Ganesa)    and  given  other  attributes    more  sug- 
gestive of  the  Dravldlan  Nftga  than  his  enemy,  the  Aryan 
deity.       In  other  words  the  character  of  the  American 
god  known  as  Chac  by  the  Maya  people  and  as  Tlaloc  by 
the  Aztecs,  is  an  interesting  iUustratlon  of  the  effects  of 
such  a  mixture  of  cultures  as  Dr.  Rivers  has  studied  in 
Melanesia.       Not  only  does  the  elephant-head<Ml  god  in 
America  represent  a  blend  of  the  two  great  Indian  rain- 
gods  which  in  the  Old   World  are  mortal  enemies,  the 
one  of  the  other  (partly  for  the  political  reason  that  the 
Dra vidians  and  Aryans  were  rival  and  hostile  peoples), 
but  all  the  traits  of  each  deity,  even  those  depicting  the 
old  Aryan  conception  of  their  deadly  combat,  are  repro- 
duced in  America  under  circumstances  which  reveal  an 
Ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  artists  of  the  significance 
of  the  paradoxical  contradictions  they  are  representing  " 
(G.  ElMot  Smith,  Dr.,  1919,  p.  83).      It  should  be  added 
that  Elliot  Smith  identifies  God  B  with  Chac  and  Tlaloc. 
ELEPHANT.     WHITE.       One    of    the     seven     royal 
tr<«sun>«  which  the  ideal  king,  the  king  of  kings,  of  the 
Buddhists  (or  rather  of  the  pre-Buddhiets),  is  supposed 
to  possess.     It  is  able  to  carry  Its  master  across  the  earth 
and   to  bring  him   back  In  time   for  the  mominp:  meal. 
Rhys    Davids    connects    it    with    the    mythical   elephant 
Airiivata    ("the   Fertilizer"),    "on  which   the   sun-god 
Indra    rides,    the    r>crsoni flea t ion    of   tJie   great,    white, 
fertilizing  rain-cloud,  so  rapid  in  its  passage  before  the 
winds  of  the  nK)n.»*oon  over  the  vault  of  heaven."       See 
T.  W.  Rhys  Davids. 

ELEUSINIAN   MYSTERIES.       Greek  initiation  cere- 
monies, so  called  because  according  to  legend  they  were 
first    performe<l    at    Elousis    in    Atilca.      L.    R.    Famell 
(Oreek  Rel.)  thinks  that  tieir  expansion  must  have  taken 
place  before  the  composition  of  the  Homeric  hymn   to 
Demeter,  in  whose  honour  they  were  celebrated,  that  Ls 
to  say,  not  later  than  000  B.C.       In  the  mysteries  the 
catechumens  sought  to  enter  into  Intimate  personal  rela- 
tions with  the  Mother  and  the  Maid.       "  An  elaborate 
ritual  of  purification  was  prescribed  whereby  the  candi- 
date was  spiritually  prei)ared  for  this  communion.      And 
it  has  been  supix)8ed  that  the  means  of  grace  included 
a    form   of  sacrament,    the  drinking   of   the   sacred  cup 
into    which   the    personality   of    the    goddess    might    be 
infused  by  transubstantiatlon;  but  the  evidence  does  not 
alk)w  us  to  interpret  this  part  of  the  ritual  with  cer- 
tainty.      What  is  clear  is  that  the  fully  initiated  were 
privileged  to  see  holy  and   mystic  things,  and  that  the 
revelation  of  these  established   between  the   individual 
and  the  great  goddesses  of  life  and  death  a  ck>se  and 
personal   tie,   whereby   his  happiness   after  death   was 
assured.       By  tiie  time  when  these  great   mysteries  of 
Eleusis  became  pan-Hellenic,  this  was  probably  their  sole 
appeal  to  the  peoples  outside  Attica— namely,  their  pro- 
mise of  posthumous  salvation;  and  the  craving  for  this 
grew  ever  stronger  in  the  Hellenic  world  from  the  sixth 
century  till  the  end  of  paganism."      After  the  candidate 
had  fasted  and  bathed  in  the  sea  with  a  young  pig  which 
was   to  be  sacrificed,  he  entered  the  sacred    place  and 
drank  of  the  sacred  cup.      "  For  a  time  his  head  and 
shoulders  were  covered  by  a  cloth,  so  that  he  could  not 
see  what  was  happening  about  him  "  (Donald  A.  Mac- 
kenele,  Crete).      Prof.  G.  Billot  Smith  (Dr.)  thinks  the 
pig  was  bathed  In  the  sea  because  It  was  "a  surrogate 
of  the  cowry,  which  lived  in  the  sea,  and  of  the  Great 


Mother,  who  was  ^rong  from  the  cowry  and  hence  bom 
of  the  sea." 

ELIXIR  OF  LIFE,  THE.       The  seandi  for  an  elixir 
of  Mfe,  the  Great  Elixir,  has  not  been  cooflned  to  the 
alchemists  of  the  Middle  Ages.      Much  of  what  has  gone 
by  the  name  of  religion,  or  philosophy,  or  sd^ice  In  all 
ages  and  in  all  countries  represents  a  quest  for  some- 
thing (some  power  or  substance)  that  will  confer  upon 
mankind  life,  renewed  life,  and  eternal  Ufe.      From  the 
ancient  Egyptian  ritual  of  rebirth  to  the  naodem  cult  of 
Christian  Science,  this  has  been  the  great  quest.      Tliis 
is  emphasized  by  Professor  G.  Elliot  Smith  In  one  of  his 
remarkable  essays  ("  The  giver  of  Ldfe"  In  the  Journal 
of  the  Manchester  Egyptian  and  Oriental  Soci^y,  1918, 
p.  53  ff.).       Man's  first  and  only  concrete  Idea  of  death 
was  associated  with  some  physical  injury  which  caused 
k)ss  of  blood   ("the  blood  that   is  the   Mfe  thereof"). 
From  the  fact  that  the  effusion  of  the  red  fluid  caused 
loss  of  consdousnesB  and  death,  he  inferred  that  blood 
was  the  substance  of  consciousness  and  life.      This  sug- 
gested that  the  defective  vitality  of  persons  might  be 
remedied    by  offerings  of  bk>od.        Blood    "  became  an 
elixir  to  restore  youth,  to  ward  off  danger  to  life   (by 
adding  to  the  vital  substance),  and  to  increase  the  supply 
of  vitality  to  the  dead,  in  whom  life  was  not  regaMed  as 
ended  but  simply  reduced  in  volume."       This  belief  in 
the  eflScacy  of  bkx>d  (or  later  of  a  substitute  for  blood, 
such  as  a  fluid  made  of  red  ochre,  or  wine)  as  an  eMxir 
of  Ufe  "  not  only  exerted  the  most  profound  and  far- 
reaching    influence    in    early    religious   ceremonies   and 
symbolism,  but  also  was  responsible  for  driving  men  to 
embark  upon  such  diabolical  practices  as  head-hunting 
and    human    sacrifice   to   obtain  the    blood   which   was 
credited  with  such  potent  magical  value."      Blood  could 
revitalize.       But  since  in  the  beginning  man  had  to  be 
bom,  it  was  further  assumed  that  to  enjoy  new  Mfe,  he 
must  be  re-bom.       "  The  portal  of  birtii  was  regarded 
not  merely  as  the  channel  by  which  a  new  life  came  into 
being,  but  also  as  the  giver  of  life.     The  new  being  and 
its  vitSLl  essence  were  considered  to  be  actually  created 
by  what  Semitic-speaking  people  still  call    '  the  giver  of 
life.'      This  *  giver  of  life'  was  simulated  by  the  cowrie 
shell,   which  came  to   be  regarded   as   an  appropriate 
amulet  to  add  vitality  to  living  or  dead,  to  ward  off 
danger  to  life  or  to  give  renewed  supply  of  life-substance 
to  the  dead.      But  the  circumstances  of  its  original  sym- 
bolism made  it  also  potent  to  increase  the  fecundity  of 
women  and  to  facilitate  birth.    When  the  moon  also  came 
to   be   regarded    as  a    controlling   influence  over  these 
physiological  processes  in  women  the  moon  was  drawn 
into  the  circle  of  elixirs  of  life.     This  was  the  commence- 
ment of  the  belief  In  a  sky-world  and  a  heaven,  and  also 
the  foundation-stone  of  astrology  and  astronomy."     Then 
the  pearl  found  in  a  shell  and  actually  called  by  the 
Persians  margan  or  "  the  giver  of  life "   came  to  be 
regarded  as  a  heaven-sent  fragment  of  moon-substance 
and  as  the  quintessence  of  life-giving  substance.      Magic 
shells  were  eagerly  sought  for,  and  incidentally  provided 
the  first   coinage.       The  wearing  of  shell-girdles  was 
responsible  for  the  Invention  of  clothing.       Where  the 
shell-amulets  were  not  easily  procurable,    the  practice 
grew  up  of  making  models  of  the  cowries  In  stone  or 
other  materials.      "  In  the  deserts  between  the  Nile  and 
the  Red  Sea  (the  home  of  the  cowrie  cult),  wWch  most 
have  been  repeatedly  traversed  by  the  seardiers  after 
shells,  the  soft,  plastic,  yelk>w  metal  was  found  In  con- 
siderable quantity,  lying  about  unused   and  unapprec- 
iated."      Models  were  made   in  gold,  and  In  course  of 
time  gold  itself  acquired  the  reputation  as  a  "  giver  of 
life"  which  at  first  belonged  only  to  the  form  of  the 
amulets  made  of  It.      Hence  the  value  ascribed  to  gold. 
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and  ite  use  as  the  basis  of  currency.      See,  further,  G. 

^BLKESAITES."      The  Elkeealtes  or  Elchasaites  were 
an  ekrS  ^  to  which  a  book  caUed  Elkesai  was  sacred. 
?SeT^iSrS  Mve  been  a  branch  of  the  Ebionitee  (g^), 
and  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  secondcentury  A^D^   The 
book    Elkesai,    which    became    kiwwn    to    Hlppolyttis. 
Origen,   and    Eplphanius,   professed   to   contain  angelic 
revSons.      The  revelation  is  said  to  have  been  n^de 
[Sthe  third  year  of  Trajan  (100  A.D.)  to  ^^^^^L^^J 
the  tribe  of  the  Sere«,  a  Parthl^  people  y^^^^^^f^P" 
posed  to  have  lived  a  life  of  perfect  ^PP^^f '  ^fS^Hl 
and     freedom     from     pain.       The     book     of     Elkenai 
••  announced  a  new  method  of  forgiveness  of  sin.  aasertec 
to  have  been  revealed  in  the  third  year  of  Trajan    bj 
which  any  person,  no  matter  of  what  sins  he  might  ha\e 
been  guilty  (some  of  the  very  grossest  are  expressly  men- 
tioned),   might  obtain  forgiveness  by  submitting   to   a 
new  baptism  with  the  use  of  a  certain  formula.     .     .     • 
A  similar  baptism  was  prescribed  as  a  remedy  for  the 
bite  of  a  mad  dog  or  a  serpent  or  for  disease      (Dtct.  of 
Christ.  Biogr.).       The  Elkesaites  observed  the   law  of 
Moses,   but  rejected  sacrifice   and  the  eating  of  flesh 
They  held  Christ  to  be  simply  the  greatest  of  created 
beings  and  one  of  a  number  of  manifestations  of  the 
Christ       They  refused  to  acknowledge  St.  Paul.       It  i.s 
thought  that  the  book  of  Elkesai  was  of  Jewish  origin. 
Its  name  seems  to  be  Hebrew  or  Aramaic.       If  it  is,  it 
might  perhaps  mean   *'  God   is  a  shelter."        It  might, 
however,  be  Arabic.      In  that  case  it  would  mean  simply 
"The  shelter"  Cal-hashd[y]).       An  Arabic  author,  En- 
hedim,  of  about  S87  A.D..  says  that  one   El-Chaaaiach 
founded  a  sect  of  Sabeans  of  the  Desert.       A  special 
feature  in  their  religion  was  the  practice  of   frequent 
ablutions.      See  J.  H.  Blunt;  Wace  and  Plerey. 

ELLAMMA.     A  Hindu  deity,  goddess  of  the  boundary, 

worshipped  by  the  Paraiyans,  a  tribe  or  caste  in  India. 

ELLERIAN  SECT.      A  sect  of  religious  enthusiasts  in 

Germany,  founded  by  Elias  Eller  (&.  1690).      They  were 

aliso  called  Zlonites  (q.v.). 

BLNAKHUM.  One  of  the  gods  of  the  Todas. 
ELOHIST.  The  name  given  by  Higher  Critics  to  one 
(or  more)  of  the  writers  of  the  narratives  of  which  the 
Hexateuch  is  composed.  The  writer  was  so  called 
because  his  work  was  characterised  by  the  use  of  the 
divine  name  Elohim  instead  of  Jehovah  (more  correctly 
Jahveh  or  Yahweh).  Critics  now  discriminate  between 
a  First  Elohlst  and  a  Second  Elohist.  See  PENTA- 
TEUCH. 

ELY  LEXTTURES,  THE.  The  full  title  of  the  lectures 
founded  by  Zebulon  Stiles  Ely  in  the  United  States  of 
America  is  "  The  Elias  P.  Ely  Lectures  on  the  Evidences 
of  Christianity."  The  course  of  lectures  was  Intended 
to  comprise  any  topics  serving  to  establish  the  proposi- 
tion that  CThrlstianlty  is  a  religion  from  God,  or  that  it 
is  the  perfect  and  final  form  of  religion  for  man.  Among 
the  subjects  may  be :  The  Nature  and  Need  of  a  Revela- 
tion; The  CJharacter  and  Influence  of  Christ  and  His 
Apostles:  The  Authenticity  and  Credibility  of  the  Script- 
ures, Miracles,  and  Prophecy:  The  Diffusion  and 
Benefits  of  Christianity,  and  The  Philosophy  of  Religion 
in  Its  Relations  to  the  Christian  System.  The  lectures 
are  delivered  In  connection  with  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary. 

EMBALMING.  The  ancient  practice  of  ("mbalming 
was  specifically  Egyptian.  When  Hebrew  narrators  say 
that  it  was  appMed  In  the  case  of  Jacob  and  Jo.seph  (On. 
50,  2  f.  26),  they  are  speaking  of  exceptions.  It  was  not 
a  Hebrew  practice.  The  Egyptians  believed  in  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  human  Ka,  provided  that  the  body 


of  the  deceased  was  carefully  preserved.  Hence  the 
practfce  of  embalming,  to  which   ^^f^P^  ,^  ^%^ 

Herodotun  (II.  86  ff.)  a°<l,I>lo*?7«.»,^J^"?vi^  ^^  t^ 
fessor  EUIot  Smith  explains  that    '  f w>m  the  o«^  \^« 

Wian  emDahner  was  clearly  i^^f^^^y^^  ^^^^ 
(fl)  to  preserve  the  actual  tlsmies  of  the  body  with  a 
iilkimum  disturbance  of  its  supertcial  appearance    and 

(6)  to  preserve  a  likeness  of  the  df««*^J!/^^2tSr^ 
life  "  (Dr  )       To  attain  these  Ideals  practical  measures 

wSe  taken',   and   various   ritual    ceremo^'^^  jr^^^'^KT- 
f^ed      r^     MUMMIFICATION,     INCENSE.     LIBA- 
T?oS§).     T^e  ^ntlal  processes  of  mummlfl^tion  were 
ialtlng,  evisceration,  drying,  and  smoking      "The  Incision 
for  e^scH^ratlng  the  body  was  made  In  the  Af n^-  ^^ht 
or   left    or  In  the  perineum.        To  prevent  the   general 
eplderals  as  it  washed,  from  carrj'Ing  the  finger-  and 
tSl^Ils  with  It,  the  ancleoit  Egyptian  ^^balmersmade 
circular  incisions  around   fingers  and  toes        "^^J^^^"^ 
distinguishes    thnH'    methods    of    e°^^^°?'"«;„,,,V^fl,^^ 
meth<5,  the  brain  was  withdrawn  and  the  cavity  flllod 
wf^^Ws;  then  the  bowels  were  removal  and  washed 
with  palm  wine,  and  the  cavity  was  filled  with  myrrh, 
^^ia^aSd  oth;r  drugs;  finally,    after  being   kept  for 
seventy  davs  in  natron  (sub^airbonate  of  soda),  the  body 
^s    waslu\l    and   swarthed    in    k>ng  frPBot    by.^s 
smeared  with  gum.      In  another  method      cedar  ojl  "^ 
fXTced  into  the  body  and  remove<l  after  it  had  deoom- 
nosed   the  viscera;  the   body  was  then  laid  in   natron, 
which,    according   to    Herodotus,   wholly    consrimed   the 
flesh,  leaving  nothing  but  the  skin  and  bones      (Encyci. 
Bm  ).     At  an  early  stage  in  the  evolution  of  miMnmifica- 
tlon  the  wrapp<Hl  body  was  converted  Into  a   portrait- 
statue  of  the  deceased.       Thus.  In  a  mummy  found  at 
MMum  by  Flinders   Petrie,    *'  the  superficial   bandages 
were  aiturated  with  a  paste  of  resin  and  soda,  and  the 
same  material  was  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  wrap- 
pings, which  while  still  in  a  plastic  condition,  was  very 
.skilfully    moulded    to    form    a    Ufe-llke    statue.        The 
resinous  caraiiace  thus  built  up  set  to  form  a  «>yfring  of 
stony  hardness"  (Elliot  Smith.  M.).      Elliot  Smith  notes 
that  "  special  care  was  devoted  to  the  modelling  of  the 
head  (sometimes  of  the  face  only)  and  the  J?enitalla.  no 
doubt  to  serve  as  the  means  of  Identifying  Uie  individual 
and  indicating  the  sex  respectively.      The  hair  (or   per- 
haps it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  the  wig)  and  the 
moustache  were  painted   with   a  dark    brown  or  black 
resinous  mixture,  and  the  pupils,  eyelids  and  «^y<*i;»w« 
were  represented  by  painting  with  a  mixture  of  malaclilte 
powder  and  resinous  paste."      It  has  been  said  that^the 
practice  of  embalming  was  specifically  Egyptian.      It  is 
In  Egypt  tliat  we  first  hear  of  It,  and  it  was  there  that 
It  first  developed.       But  it  was  not  confined  to  Egypt. 
It  has  been  found  throughout  the  world.      The  Baganda 
embalm  the  bodies  of  their  kings.      Embalming  was  prac- 
tised in  the  Canary  Islands,  in  Persia  by  the  Moslems,  in 
Thibet,  in  Australia,  in  Tahiti,  In  Peru  and  other  part» 
of    America,   and  elsewhere.        The  methods  employed 
often  resemble  so  closely  those   used   in  ancient  Egj-pt 
that  one  ain  hardly  avoid  the  conclusion  that  Egypt  was 
the  centre  from   which,  somehow  or  other,   the  custom 
spread  all  over  the  world. 

EMDEN  CATECHISM.  THE.  A  Catechism  (1554 
A.D.)  drawn  up  by  John  h  Iasco.  "  It  took  the  place 
of  a  larger  Catechism  for  children  based  on  Micron's 
Compendium,  and  also  of  a  Lutheranizing  substitute 
which  an  Emden  pastor  had  prei^red  on  his  own 
authority.  It  became  the  re<x>gni7>*^l  text-book  and 
doctrinal  norm  of  East  Friesland,  In  whose  dialect  It  is 
written  "  (William  A.  Curtis). 

'EMETH.  A  vox  memorialis  sometimes  used  in 
Jewish  literature  to  designate  a  group  of  books  Included 
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In  the  Old  Testament.  The  books  are  Job,  Proverbs. 
and  Paahns.  'Emeth  is  a  common  Hebrew  word  mean- 
ing "  truth."  The  three  consonants  of  which  it  Is  com- 
posed (nou)  correspond  to  the  initial  omsonants  of  the 
three  books.  Psalms  (n),  Proverbs  (d).  Job  (k) 

EMMANUEL     CHURCH     MOVEMENT.       Emmanuel 
Church  Is  a  church  in  Boston,  U.S.A.     The  movement, 
also    called    the    "  Emmanuel    Movement,"    is    medico^ 
religious  In  character.     It  b€^n  in  an  attempt  to  cure 
the  poorest  consumptives  without  removing  them  from 
their  homes.     "  A  Tuberculosis  Class  was  formed  under 
the  direction  of  a  distinguished  medical  authority.    The 
treatment  oflFered  consisted  of  the  most  recent  scientific 
method    of    combatting    consumption,     plus    discipline, 
friendship,  encouragement,   and  hope— In  short,  a  com- 
bination of  physical  and  moral  elements."    The  success 
of  this  move  led  to  an  extension  of  the  work.     It  was 
decided   to  render  the   same   help   to  the  morally  and 
nervously    diseased.      The    sympathetic    approval    and 
active  co-operation   of   the   leading   neurologists   In   the 
country    was    first   invited   and    obtained.      One   of   the 
fundamental  ideas  of  the  movers  Is  that  all  work  of  this 
kind  should  be  under  strict  medical  control.     "  We  be- 
lieve In  the  iK)wer  of  the  mind  over  the  body,  and  we 
believe  also  in  medicine,  In  good  habits,  and  in  a  whole- 
some, well-regulated  life.    In  the  treatment  of  functional 
nervous    dl.wrders    we    make    free    use    of    moral    and 
psychical  agencies,  but  we  do  not  believe  In  overtaxing 
these   valuable   aids   by   expecting   the   mind    to   qttaln 
results  which  can  be  efl'ected  more  easily  through  phys- 
ical    Instrumentalities.      Accordingly    we    have    glidly 
availed  ourselves  of  the  services  of  the  skilled  med'cal 
and  surgical  siieciallsts  who  have  offered  to  co-operate 
with  us,  and  we  believe  that  our  freedom  in  this  respect 
and    the   combination    of   good    psychical    and    physical 
methods  have  had  much   to  do  with  our  success."     It 
will  be  clear  at  once  that  the  Emmanuel  Movement  Is 
not  to  be  Identified  with  Christian  Science.     It  "  bears 
no  relation  to  Christian  Science,  either  by  wav  of  protest 
or  of  Imitation,  but  It  would  be  what  it  is  had  the  latter 
never  existed."     The  Emmanuel  workers  believe  In  the 
existence  of  what  is  known  as  the  Subconscious  Mind 
and  avail  themselves  largely  of  the  power  of  Suggestion. 
They  claim  that  by  means  of  Suggestion  it  is  possible  not 
only    to  cure   physical    (nenous)  disorders,    but  also  to 
check  or  remove  moral  failings   (e.g.,  alcoholism).       In 
England  the  Church  and  Medical  Union  (q.v.)  worked  on 
similar  lines.        The  Psycho-Therapeutic   Society   (q.v.) 
did  good  work  for  some  years  (since  1901).     Its  field  was 
rather  wider,  and   it   could  perhaps  claim  to   be  more 
scientific.       It    was    not    specially    Identified    with    anv 
particular    religious    denomination.      See    Religion    and 
Medicine  (1908),  by  E.  Worcester,  S.  McComb,  and  I.  H. 
Coriat. 

BMMA-0.  A  god  in  Japanese  Buddhism,  lord  of  the 
underworld. 

BNCRATITES.  The  name  Encratites  (Gk.  "contin- 
ent") describes  probably  not  a  single  heretical  sect,  but 
heretics  of  a  particular  character  belonging  to  a  number 
of  different  sects.  Such  persons  abstained  from  flesh, 
wine,  and  marriage  (like  the  Essenes).  Irenaeus  applies 
the  name  to  followers  of  Satumlnus  and  Mardon.  Such 
abstinence  might  of  course  be  practl8e<I  by  orthodox 
Christians.  But  the  BIncratites  who  were  heretics  prac- 
tised It  because  they  believed  that  matter  was  essentlallv 
evil  and  was  created  by  some  hostile  power  opposed  to 
the  Supreme  Being.  "  Epiphanius  describes  (Haer.  48) 
the  Encratites  as  widely  spread,  enumerating  seven  dif- 
ferent countries  where  they  were  then  to  be  found. 
Evidently,  therefore,  there  were  in  these  countrief 
heretics  leading  an  asceUc  life,  though  It  would  be  un- 


safe to  assert  an  absolute  Identity  In  their  teaching  " 
(Diet,  of  ChHst.  Biogr,).  See  J.  H.  Blunt;  Wace  and 
Plerey. 

ENCYCLOPEDISTS.     The  name  Encyclop^distes  was 

given  to  the  French  scholars  and  thinkers  of  the 
eighteenth  century  who  edited  and  contributed  to  the 

"  Encyclop^le  ou  Dictionnalre  raisonn^  des  Sciences,  des 
Arts  et  des  M^tlere,"  which  was  published  in  Paris  in 
twenty-one  volumes  (1751-1764).  The  work  was  founded 
and  edited  by  Denis  Diderot  (1713-1784)  and  Jean 
d'Alembert  (1717-1783).  Jean  d'Alembert  was  co-editor 
only  for  a  few  years  (till  1757),  but  he  wrote  the  Intro- 
duction on  the  methods  and  correlation  of  the  sciences. 
The  other  contributors  Included  Marie  Francois  de 
Voltaire  (1694-1778),  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  (1712-1778), 
Baron    Montesquieu    (16S9-1755),    Etienne    de    Condillac 

(1715-1780),    Claude    Adrien    Helvetius    (1715-1771),    and 
Baron  Holbach  (1721-1789).    The  writers  were  Influenced 
by   the   philosophy    (Sensualism)   of  John   Locke    (1632- 
1704)    and    David    Hume     (1711-1776) :     "  nihil    est    in 
intellectu   quod  non  prius  fuerit  in  sensu."     But  this 
philosophy  was  transformed  to  suit  the  peculiar  temper 
and  circumstances  of  the  age  In  France.     "  Instead  of 
aiming  at   a   transformation   of   the  old   theology   Into 
another  pattern,  as  had  been  the  object  of  the  earlier 
English  Deists,  the  French  representatives  of  the  move- 
ment advocated  a  general  repudiation  of  theology  and 
the  substitution  of  an  und(^matlc  religion  In  place  of 
Roman  Catholicism.     To  this  end  Voltaire  applied  the 
wv^pons  of  his  caustic  satire,  and  the  Encyclopaedists 
added  the  weight  of  their  accumulated  knowledge.     In- 
deed, Diderot  (tl784)  and  his  school  represent  a  further 
stnge  in  the  downward  transition  from  Deism  towards 
Materialism  "  (Hastings'  E.R.E.,  s.v.  "  Deism  ").    It  has 
been  pointed  out,  however,  that  it  Is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  Diderot's  Encyclop€die  Is  full  of  open  and  bold 
attacks  on  religion.  Christianity,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.      "  Though  the  article  on  the  Jesuits  Is  written 
with  great  gusto  for  scandals,  and  though  the  article 
on    the    Pope    vindicates    the    Galilean    views    of    the 
eplsc-opacy,  the  work  as  a  whole  Is  confessedly  Roman 
Catholic,  and  the  Reformation,  with  all  that  belongs  to 
it,    is   treated   in   a    supercilious   manner  as   a   vicious 
Innovation ;  to  which  must  be  added  that  there  is  hardly 
any   Christian   dogma   which    Is   not   accepted   and   de- 
fended,—such  as  those  of  the  trinity,  of  Inspiration,  of 
the  atonement,  etc.     But  (and  this  Is  characteristic  of 
the  book)  the  reasons  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Christian 
dogmas  are  generally  of  such  a  quality  that  a  flat  re- 
jection, for  no  reason  whatever,  could  not  have  made 
the    matter   worse.      Theism    is    preferred    to   atheism, 
because  it  is  better  for  the  development  of  human  hap- 
piness to  accept  than  to  reject  the  idea  of  the  existence 
of  God.    Christ  Is  the  first  and  foremost  of  all  religious 
founders,    because    he    revealed    the    best    and    highest 
morality,  etc."   (Schaff-Herzog).     See  Schaff-Herzog ;  J. 
H.  Blunt;  C.  J.   Deter;  Max  B.   Weinsteln,   Welt-  und 
Leben-anschauungen,  1910. 

ENGLISH  VIRGINS.  See  INSTITUTE  OP  THE 
BLESSED  VIRGIN  MARY. 

ENIGORIO.  The  name  (meaning  Good  Mind)  of  a 
figure  In  the  mythology  of  the  Iroquois  Indians.  Enigorio 
In  his  creative  work  is  opposed  and  thwarted  by  his 
twin-brother  Enlgobatgea   (Bad  Mind). 

ENLIGHTENMENT.  PERIOD  OF.  The  period  of 
Enlightenment  or  Illilmlnlsm  in  Germany  ("  Zeitalter 
der  Aufklaerung  ")  was  the  period  (eighteenth  century) 
during  which  German  thought  was  under  the  Influence 
of  John  Ixx"ke  (1632-1704)  and  the  English  deists,  Marie 
Francois  de  Voltaire  (1694-1778),  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 
(1712-1778)  and  the  French  Encyclopedists,  and  of  the 
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German  pbilosophen  Gottfried  Wilhelm  Leilmlt2  (leuc- 
ine) and  Christian  Wolff  (1679-1754).     See  B.  Puenjer. 

ENMEDURANKI.  A  nguK  in  Babylonian  mythology, 
mythical  king  of  Sippar  and  the  seventh  Antediluvian 
king  in  the  list  of  Berossus.  He  was  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  divination. 

ENTHUSIASTJB,  Another  name  for  the  Euchltes 
(q.v.). 

ENTHUSIASTS.  Writers  of  the  Elizabethan  period, 
such  as  John  Jewel  (1S22-1571)  and  Thomas  Rogers,  in 
speaking  of  such  heretics  as  the  Famillsts  (q.v.)  and 
Anabaptists  (q.v.),  mentlcm  also  a  class  of  perscHis  called 
Enthusiasts.  This  seems  tx)  have  been  a  designation  not 
of  a  distinct  sect,  but  of  such  persons  as  the  Familista 
and  Anabaptists.  During  and  after  the  Commonwealth 
period  the  term  was  applied  to  the  Puritans.  See  Schaff- 
Herzog:  J.  H.  Blunt. 

ENTYCHITES.  The  sect  referred  to  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria  as  the  EIntychites  is  perhaps  the  same  as 
that  referred  to  by  Theodoret  as  the  Eutychet*  (q.v.). 

EONIANS.  The  followers  of  the  Breton  fanatic,  Eon 
d'Etoile  (d.  1148  A.D.).  Eon  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah, 
and  when  he  died  he  was  expected  by  the  Eonlans  to 
appear  again.  Since  his  communism  made  him  political- 
ly dangerous,  the  civil  authorities  Imprisoned  him.  See 
J.  H.  Blunt. 

EPHESIANS,  EPISTLE  TO  THE.  The  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  was  the  favourite  epistle  of  Calvin,  and  was 
described  by  Coleridge  as  one  of  the  divinest  composi- 
tions of  man.  Dean  Armltage  Robinson  describes  it  as 
the  crown  of  St.  Paul's  writings.  It  is  one  of  the  four 
epistles  now  known  as  the  Epistles  of  the  Captivity, 
because  in  them  Paul  describes  himself  as  a  prisoner. 
Originally,  it  would  seem,  it  was  not  addresseil  ex- 
clusively to  the  Church  at  Ephesus.  This  is  suggested 
by  a  number  of  considerations.  The  words  'in  Ephesus" 
(I.  1)  are  wanting  in  our  two  best  Manuscripts,  and  were 
not  found  in  a  number  of  ancient  manuscrii)ts  known  to 
Basil  (360  A.D.).  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Paul  had 
worked  with  success  in  Ephesus  this  Epistle  contains  no 
greetings  to  friends  there  (cp.  Acts  xx.  17-38).  Tht- 
author  (to  use  the  words  of  M'Clymont)  '*  writes  as  if 
the  Christian  graces  of  his  readers  wei-e  only  known  to 
him  by  reiwrt,  and  as  if  his  apostleship  to  the  Gentiles 
were  only  known  to  them  by  hearsay  (i.  15-19;  ill.  1-4: 
iv.  17-22;  cf.  Col.  1.  3-9).'*  The  autograph  of  the  Apostle 
is  not  added.  The  Epistle  would  seem  to  have  been 
written  not  for  a  particular  Church  but  for  a  number 
of  Churches  In  Asia  Minor.  It  was  intended  as  a 
circular  letter,  an  encyclical.  "  The  capital  of  the 
Roman  province  of  Asia  was  Ephesus.  To  Ephesus  such 
a  letter  would  naturally  go  first  of  all  :  and  when  in 
later  times  a  title  was  sought  for  it,  to  corresrond  with 
the  titles  of  other  epistles,  no  name  would  oflfer  Itself 
so  readily  and  so  reasonably  as  the  name  of  Ephesus. 
Accordingly  the  title  '  to  the  Ephesians  *  was  prefixed  to 
it.  And  If,  as  seems  not  Improbable,  the  opening  sen- 
tence contained  a  space  into  which  the  name  of  each 
Church  In  turn  might  be  read—'  to  the  saints  which  are 
.  .  .  and  the  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus  '—it  was  certain 
that  in  many  copies  the  words  '  In  Ephesus  *  would 
come  to  be  filled  In  "  (Armltage  Robinson).  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Tertullian  says  that  the  Epistle  was  also  known 
by  the  title  "  to  the  Laodlceana."  As  regards  the 
authenticity  of  the  Epistle,  the  external  evidence  seems 
to  be  quite  adequate.  It  seems  to  have  been  used  by 
Ignatius  and  Polycarp.  It  is  included  in  the  Can<Mi  of 
Marcion  and  in  the  Muratorian  Can(Mi.  It  is  ascribed 
to  Paul  by  Irenaeus.  It  is  more  especially  the  internal 
evidence  that  iias  raised  doubts  In  the  minds  of  a  num- 
ber of  scholars.    It  has  been  urged  that  it  is  un-Pauline 


in  style  and  thought.  But  it  is  only  nn-Paullne  in  oom- 
paris(Mi  with  something  that  has  arbitrarily  been  set  up 
as  a  fixed  standard  of  Paulinism.  Scholars  too  often 
think  of  Paul  as  being  an  ordinary  man  like  themselves. 
He  was  a  genius.  More  than  that,  he  was  a  man  who 
had  profound  i^iritual  experiences,  and,  like  the 
prophets,  was  from  time  to  time  possessed  by  a  new 
spirit.  A  man  of  this  kind  never  stands  still.  He  never 
sees  things  in  quite  the  same  way  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
to-morrow.  His  thought  changes,  his  language  changes 
under  tlie  Impulse  of  divine  Intuitions.  He  may  be  lifted 
In  a  moment  on  to  a  dlflferent  plane  and  use  the  language 
of  that  plane  without  having  studied  It  In  the  ordinary 
way.  This  is  not  merely  a  supposition;  It  Is  a  fact 
proved  by  experience.  We  must  expect  to  find  difficulties 
in  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  And  we  need  not  expect  to 
explain  them  all.  The  Epistle  was  probably  written 
from  Rome.  It  Is  catholic  In  nature.  That  does  not 
militate  against  Its  Pauline  origin.  "  We  have  no 
ground  for  the  assumption  that  the  conception  of  the 
Catholic  Church  must  have  Ix^'U  later  than  Paul,  Indeed 
It  Is  quite  In  a  line  both  with  his  thought  and  action. 
Hla  attempt  to  keep  the  Churches  together  expressed 
In  the  collection  for  the  saints  at  Jerusalem,  his  feeling 
that  local  idlosyncracies  must  be  curbed  by  the  general 
practice  of  the  Church  (I.  Cor.  xlv.  33,  36).  his  im- 
perialist instincts  which  had  c-ontrol1e<l  his  njlsslonary 
activity  and  which  were  uowh«»n'  so  likely  to  find  ex- 
pression as  in  Rome,  all  urgtnl  him  In  this  direction  " 
(A.  S.  Peake).  See  J.  Armltage  Robinson,  St.  Paul'a 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  1904;  J.  A.  M'Clymont;  G. 
Currle  MarUn;  Arthur  S.  Peake;  J.   .Moffatt. 

EPIIOD.  A  word  occurring  In  the  Old  Testament  with 
at  least  two  different  meanings.  Sometimes  It  denotes 
a  garment,  probably  a  loin-cloth.  The  boy  Samuel  we 
are  told  was  '"  girt  with  a  linen  epho<l  "  (I.  Samuel  II. 
18).  David,  when  he  brought  the  ark  up  to  Jerus^alem 
and  danced  before  Yahweh  with  all  his  might,  wore 
only  an  epho<l  (II.  Samuel  vl.  14).  At  other  times  the 
word  denotes  sometiilng  closely  associated  with  the 
priests.  Here  it  is  not  a  vestment,  but  something  which 
was  borne  or  carried  (I.  Samuel  xlv.  IS;  xxlll.  0.  9; 
XXX.  7),  and  It  Is  used  In  divining  or  In  consulting  Yah- 
weh. By  some  kind  of  manipulation  It  was  made  to 
answer  questions.  The  ephod  referred  to  In  Judges  vill. 
27,  xvll.  f.  and  I.  Samuel  xxl.  9  seems  to  have  been  an 
Image  of  Yahweh.  If  the  ephod  U8e<l  In  divining  was 
In  all  cases  an  Image,  we  may  think  of  "  a  portable 
Idol  before  which  the  lots  were  cast  "  (G.  F.  Moore). 
Something  called  an  ephod  figures  also  among  the  hlgh- 
prlest's  ceremonial  vestments.  This  seems  to  have  been 
a  kind  of  apron,  to  the  shoulder-straps  of  which  was 
attached  an  oracle-pouch  ("  brwistplate  of  Judgment  "). 
"  It  is  possible,"  says  Prof.  Moon',  "  that  tiie  primitive 
ei)hod — a  comer  of  which  was  the  earliest  pocket — was 
used  as  a  receptacle  for  the  lots,  from  which  they  were 
drawn,  or  Into  which  they  were  cast  (see  Proverbs  xvi. 
33) ;  and  that  when  it  was  no  longer  a  common  piece 
of  raiment  It  was  perpetuated  In  this  sacred  use,  not 
worn,  but  carried  by  the  priest;  the  ephod  and  oracle- 
pouch  of  the  high-priest  would  then  preserve  tills  an- 
cient association.  The  ephod  of  Gld(»on — perhaps  also 
the  ephod  In  the  temple  at  Nob— was,  however,  an 
agalma  of  an  entirely  different  character;  what  relation 
there  may  be  between  the  ephod-garment  and  the  ephod- 
idol,  it  Is  not  easy  to  imagine."     See  Encycl  Bibl. 

EPHPHATHA.  An  Aramaic  word  found  In  the  New 
Testament  and  represented  in  Greek  letters.  In  the 
story  of  the  healing  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  man  in  Mark 
vii.  32  37  we  read  :  "  And  he  took  him  aside  from  the 
multitude  privately,  and  put  his  fingers  into  his  ears, 
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and   he  spat    and  touched  his  tongue;  and  looking  nn 
to  heaven,  he  sighed,  and  «lth  unto  him    iShp^tha 
that  is    Be  opened   (Gk.  dianoichthm).''    The  w^t 

S^m^'^'^STr,  .I'S  Pb^r^^y    of    Epicurus    of 
,.^   (d4J-,^0  B.C.)  owed  much  to  the  snecnlatlonfi  nf 

C^^KS^mX''  '^'.  ^'^r^f  ^'."^^  Cyr^nir^Cue^' 
ATOMsf  In  ^  nr  T  ^^^.S*^  Philosophers  see 
AiuMh).       In  306  B.C.   he  opened  a  school  at  Ath^nR 

E/  ^7>"°^ -»^o»«^  and  garde'n:     Here  he  was  ht  d  ?^ 
the    highest    esteem    by    his    pupils.      And    later    ever? 

^Pjf  u^'*^^  ardently  devoted  to  the  Master.     "  He  even 
exalted  him  to  the  place  of  deity  In  his  veneration     This 
comes  out  again  and  again  in  Lucretius,  whose  language 
iMn?^''"^^?  Epicurus  Is  that  of  the  enthusiastic  wor- 
shipper,   disclosing    whole-hearted    and    unlx)unded    ad- 
miration "    (Davidson).       Epicurus   wrote   m^ny   works 
but  only  extracts  and  summaries  have  been  preserv^' 
We  are  fortunate,   however.   In  possessing  the  nhllo^ 
sophlcal  masterpiece  of  a  great  Ro'man  p^t,  who  wa^ 
5r?^^.°^  foremost,  a  follower  of  Eplcurus-the  famous 
didactic   poem    of   Lucretius    (95-52    B.C.).    entltk^  ^ 
Jterum  ^aturd   ('On  the  Nature  of  Things '),  in  which 
the  cosmology  and  general  system  of  the  Epicureans  are 
worked   out  with   considerable   fulness  and   with   givat 
enthusiasm,    and    In    which    the    strength    of    Dersonal 
conviction   aids  the  poetic  Imaglnation^nd  ad<  s  fo??^ 
to  the  felicitous  diction,  so  that  the  picture  becomes^ 
once  vivid,  fascinating,  and  Impressive."     AcSXg  ?o 
the   Epicureans  the  whole   material   universe  was  con- 
structed,   on    fixed    Immutable    laws,    out    of   atoms    In 
motion  and   the  void.     The  laws  are  so  fixwl   that  no 
supersensible   btMng   can   Interfere   with   or   alter  them 

1  oi'^ll.*"'  '^K^*^  ^^  Epicurus  m  the  intermundia  or 
spaces  between  the  worlds  (Gk.  diakosmoi).  Here  re- 
mote from  the  troubles  and  trials  of  earth,  thev  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  mortal  men.  ih  their 
elaboration  of  the  atomic  doctrine,  Democritus.  Epicurus 
tol  ?r^^^"®i  *f,l8  claimed  (by  Davidson  and  others)." 
were    the    undoubted    precursors    of    Tyndall.    Huxlev 

^flZi''^''^  ^S^  "^^.''^'-  '^•'^  Kpleurckn  d^rine  of 
atoms  and  he  void  Is  used,  however,  to  explain  even 
Life  and  Mind.  "In  this  view,  Life  Is  slmnlv  the 
result  of  particular  collocations  of  particular  atoms- 
and  human  consciousness,  sensation,  perception,  reflect - 

k"~^^^J^"''  "^l^^  «"  '^*  properties  and  functions-are 
the     product     of     the     elementary     material     particles 
variously  combining  and  reacUng  :  life  and  consciousness 
li„i   u^'^^*i"^    'modes   of   motion'"    (Davidson).     The 
soul  Itself  Is  composfHl  of  very  minute,  smooth,   round 
atoms.     Pleasure  and  pain  are  explained  on  the  same 
principle.     '•  To  the  Epicurean,   pleasure  means  slmplv 
the  harmonious,  and  orderly   movement  of  the  atoms- 
whHe  pain   Is   the  feeling  that  ensues  when  there  an^ 
Jarring  and  discord  among  them."       Epicurus  differed 
from  Democritus   (6.  about  4(J0  B.C.)  In  his  application 
of  the  atomic  theor>-.  for  he  claimed  that  Free  Will  is 
the  great  fact  on  which  ethics  Is  based,  and  that  It  Is 
a   fact  of  our  experience.     C.  J.   Deter  points  out  that 
Kplcurus  ennobled  as  much  as  possible  the  ancient  con- 
ception of  pU^su  re.     Yet  to  him  vlrtne  was  not  an  aim 
m  Itself,  but  was  to  be  aimed  at  merelv  for  Its  useful- 
ness as  a  means  to  another  end.  a  happy  and  pleasant 
life.    To  him  i^ersonally  his  philosophy  meant  a  virtuous 
and  Joyful   life,   spiritual   and   intellectual   rather  than 
sensual  pleasure.     But  as  In  course  of  time  it  came  to 
be  interprets   by   his   disciples.   It  degenerated    into  a 
mere  search   for  sensual  pleasure.      The  stigma  which 
attaches  now  to  Epicureanism  Is  of  course  due  not  to 
the  original  but  to  the  degenerate  form  of  the  system 
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See  William  L.  Davidson,  The  Stoic  Creed,  19OT-  C    J 
I^ter;  Max  B.  WelnsteIn,  Welt  und  Leben^ksSS^uungen, 

EPISTLES  OF  DIONYSIUS  OF  COKINTH  Dio- 
ny^us  was  B  shop  of  Corinth.  He  se^^to  iS^e  b^n 
Rf^'^un'^  ^^  ^^  ^•°-  ''''^  ^o  ba^e  died  befJre^ 
Chnr^J?.^.Th^  ?^i:^  to  the  Christians  of  the 
S?°^5^'  ^1^^  Lacedaemonians,  the  Athenians  the 
Nicomedians  the  Gortynians,  the  Amaatria^  a?d  thi 
Cnosfilans  (the  people  of  Cnossos  n^r^nSa  in  Crete) 
Euseblus  cbUs  them  "  catholic  letters  to  the  Chnrche?" 
perhaps  with  the  idea  of  suggesting  a  compariSn  ^th 
^e  New  Testament  "Catholic  Epiltles  "   (?  ")   ^^ 

io  nff  "^.  [Dlonysius]  speaks  as  follows  of  his  letters 
^\5^^?F  treacherously  treated  :  For  when  the  breth^ 
asked  it  of  me  that  I  should  write  letters,  I^te  S^ 
And  these  the  apostles  of  the  devil  hav4  ml^l^i  vriui 
tares  taking  some  things  out  and  putting  s^e  th^S 
in.     For  whom   the   Woe   is  waiting.     It   is  tSen   not 

?Sftf.^^'^°'^.^^''^  ^^  ^^^^"^  ^""^  "Po^  the  work  of 
l^Vh^.^^K  ^^[tlngs  about  the  Doid  treacherously,  see- 
Ing  that  they  have  taken  such  counsel  against  lettS 
lif\  are  not  such  as  those  are."  Dr.  C  R  GregoS 
^"^  .^K^^^  S^  distinction  here  made  between  wrSnire 
about  the  Lord  and  his  own  letters  "  that  are  not  such  " 
emphas  ses  a  difference  between   '*  the  writings   which 

Kr>f  ^/^^  '^'^^^  *^  the  part  God  to  Man  and  those 
J^pt'^^n^fh^"^  u^  ^^^  kP*'^  ^^^"^  to  Man."  He  thi^ 
h««  In  it^  ""Ik  ^^°^^^  *^"^  t^«  ^"^  probably  Dlonysius 
has  in  view  the  Gospels  and  possibly  also  the  Ep  stJes 
of  the  Apostles.     See  C.  R.  Gregorv 

EPISTLES  OF  THE  CAPTIVITY.  Four  of  the 
Epistles  ascribed  to  the  Apostle  Paul  have  been  desig- 
^?  fh  ^K  F^^^}^^^  ^^  t^«  Captivity,"  because  In^l 
?H  i  T  .?^  describes  himself  as  a  prisoner.  They  are 
the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  (cp.  iil.  1,  iv.  1,  vl    20) 

Fni^i^f^  is?,-,  ^''-  ^^^;  ^tiillppians  (cp.  i.  7,  13),  and  the 
Kplstle  to  Philemon  (cp.  vss.  10,  13).  It  is  matter  of 
dispute  whether  tlie  place  of  imprisonment  was  Caesarea 
or  Rome. 

^F^^^'  ,.  EPona  was  a  goddess  worshipped  by  the 
ancient  Celts.  She  was  the  goddess  of  hoVses.  The 
name  means  "  equine  spring,"  for  which  Reinach  com- 
f!?^  ^^^J*^!^"^^'  *^^  fountain  of  Parnassus  brought 
iJ^r^^Fi  ^^"''^?^  Pegasus.  E.  Anwyl  thinks  that 
originally  the  goddess  Epona  had  the  form  of  a  mare 
Afterwards    she    was    represented    as    a    human    being 

2«i°fhr^  ?  ^''''m-  J^  t^^  protectress  of  horses,  shI 
\\as  the  only  Gallic  deity  to  find  particular  favour  with 
the  Romans.     See  Edward  Anwyl;  Reinach    O 

EPUNAMUN.     The  war-god  in  the  mythology  of  the 
or^^^  ^^    ^'^"*'    P^**ably    of    Peruvian 

K  ^?^u^}^?^-^  ^  °ame  given  In  England  to  those  who 
hold  that  the  Church  should  be  subject  to  the  State, 
ihe  designation  was  suggested  by  the  name  Erastus,  a 
name  assumed  by  Thomas  Liebler  or  Lieber  (1524-1583) 
a   German  physician  and  theologian.     As  a  theologian, 
Liebler  defended  the  doctrines  of  the  reformer  Ulrieh 
Zwlngli    (1484-1531),    especially    the    doctrine    that    the 
external  organization  of  religion  is  purely  a  civil  matter 
the   spiritual    part    being   entirely   the   concern   of   the 
individual  conscience.     In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  many 
of   the    English    Puritans   were   Erastians.      Later,    the 
Hanoverian  bishops  were   "  thorough-going  Erastians  " 
(Patterson).     See  J.  H.  Blunt;  M.  W.  Patterson,  Hitt.: 
Brockhaus. 

ERNATULUNGA.  A  name  used  by  the  Arunta  of 
Central  Australia  for  the  sacred  place  in  which  their 
ritual  instruments,  the  churinga,  are  kept 
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'EEDBIN.  The  title  of  one  of  the  Jewish  treatlaea 
or  tractates  which  reproduce  the  oral  tradition  or  un- 
written law  as  developed  by  the  second  century  A.D. 
and  are  included  In  the  Mishnah  (q.v.),  a  collection  and 
compilaticm  completed  by  Rabbi  Judah  the  Holy,  or  the 
Patriarch,  about  200  A.D.  The  sixty-three  tractates  of 
the  Mishnah  are  divided  into  six  groups  or  orders 
(sedarim).  *Erflbin  is  the  second  tractate  of  the  second 
group,  which  is  called  Miyed   (*'  Festival). 

ESAUGETDH  EMISSEE.  The  chief  deity  of  the  Creek 
Indians,  a  wind-god. 

ESHARRA.  In  the  Babylonian  Epic  of  Marduk  (see 
MARDUK,  EPIC  OF)  Esharra  is  the  name  of  the  vault 
of  earth   which   Marduk   places  over  Apsu    (q.v.),   the 

ESSAYS  AND  REVIEWS.     A  volume  of  theological 
essays  written   (with  two  exceptions)   by  clergymen  of 
the  Church   of  England  and   published   in   1860.     It   is 
said  In  the  Preface :  "  The  Volume,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
received  as  an  attempt  to  illustrate  the  advantage  de- 
rivable to  the  cause  of  religious  and  moral  truth  from 
a  free  handling,  in  a  becoming  spirit,  of  subjects  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  suffer  by  the  repetition  of  conventional 
language,  and  from  traditional  methods  of  treatment." 
As    a    matter   of    fact    the    publication    of    the    volume 
arouse<l  a  storm  of  protest  and  indignation  among  the 
orthodox,  and  charges  were  brought  against  it  as  being 
contrary  to,  or  inconsistent  with,  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England.    The  charges,  however  were  not  sus- 
tained.    Some  of  them  were  withdrawn  or  rejected  in 
the  Court  of  Arches,  others  during  the  hearing  before 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.     The  first 
essay  is  on  "  The  Education  of  the  World,"  and  was 
written  by  Frederick  Temple.     The  writer  was  Head- 
master of  Rugby  School.     He  afterwards  became  Arch- 
bishc^  of  Canterbury.    The  second  essay  is  on  "  Bunsen's 
Biblical    Researches."      It    was    written    by    Rowland 
Williams  (1817-1870),  who  was  at  the  time  Vice-Principal 
and  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Theological  College  of 
St.   David's,   Lampeter.     The  third  essay   is   "On   the 
Study  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity."     The  author 
was    Baden    Powell    (1796-1860),    Savllian    Professor    of 
Geometry    in    the    University    of    Oxford.      The    fourth 
essay    is    on    *'  Stances    tiistoriques    de    Geneve.      The 
NatlOTial  Church."     It  was  written  by   Henry   Bristow 
Wilson   (1803-1888),  Vicar  of  Great  Staughton,  Hunting 
donshire.     The    fifth   essay    is    "  On    the    Mosaic    Cos- 
mogony."    The  writer,   C.    W.   Goodwin    (1817-1878),   an 
Egyptologist,  was  a  barrister.     He  afterwards  became 
acting  Judge  in  the  supreme  court  of  China  and  Japan. 
The    sixth    article    is    on    "  Tendencies    of    Religious 
Thought  in   England,   1688-1750."        It  was   written   by 
Mark  Pattlson  (1813-1884),  who  became  Rector  of  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford  (1861).     The  seventh  essay  is  "  On  the 
Interpretation    of    Scripture."      The    writer.    Benjamin 
Jowett    (1817-1893),  was  Regius   Professor  of  Greek   in 
the  University  of  Oxford.    He  afterwards  became  Master 
of  Balliol  College. 

ESSENES.  The  Essenes  seem  to  have  been  a  kind 
of  monastic  order  among  the  Jews.  As  a  well-defined 
body  they  do  not  seem  to  have  arisen  before  the  second 
century  B.C.  But  there  may  have  been  small  groups 
of  them,  resembling  the  bands  of  the  prophets,  at  a  much 
earlier  date.  It  would  be  a  quite  natural  development 
for  disciples  of  men  like  Elijah  to  form  themselves  into 
societies  like  that  of  the  Essenes.  It  would  be  equally 
natural  for  such  societies,  having  cut  themselves  off  to 
some  extent  from  the  common  current  of  thought,  to 
work  out  doctrines  of  their  own.  Essenlsm  is  not 
necessarily  un- Jewish  or  due  to  foreign  influence.  As 
Mr.  R.  Travers  Herford  says   (Pharisaism,  1912),  they 


were  ascetics  and   recluses,   and  stood  apart   from   the 
main  body  of  the  Jewish   i)eople.     They   were   ascetics 
'*  of  more  than  Pharisaic  strictness  (for  asceticism  was 
not    a    characteristic    feature   of    Pharisaism    either    in 
practice   or   theory),   and    they   combined    with    the    re- 
ligion of  Torah  certain  mystical  doctrines  of  their  own." 
W.    Fairweather   thinks   that    apparently    the    religious 
ideas  of  the  Essenes  were  essentially  Jewish  with  cer- 
tain decided  exceptions  or   mo^liticatlons.     "  In   respect 
of  their  belief  in  Providence,  which  was  more  absolute 
than  that  of  the  Pharisees;  in  respect  of  their  venera- 
tion  for   Moses  and   the   Law:   and   in   respect  of  their 
sabbath  observance,  which  was  of  the  strictest  possible 
type,  they  were  Hebrews  of  the  Hebrews.     Apparently 
also,   as  a   guarantee   of  ceremonial   purity,   their  food 
was  prepared  and  blessed  by  priests  of  Aaron's  house, 
while  the  allegorical  lnten>retation  of  Scripture  had  a 
place  in  their  worship."     The  modifications,   which  he 
regards  as  alien  elements,  would  arise  from  the  fact  of 
their  standing  apart  from  the  main  body  of  the  Jewish 
people.    The  name  Essenes  might  mean  •'  the  pious  "  or 
"  the  physicians."    The  former  meaning  is  more  likely. 
What  we  know  about  them   is  due  to  Philo,  Josephus, 
the  Jewish  historian,  and  Pliny,  the  Roman  historian. 
They  preferred  villages  to  towns,  and   lived  chiefly   in 
the    neighbourhood    of   the    Dead    Sea.      **  Admission    to 
the  order  was  solemnised  by  the  threefold  gift  of  an 
apron,  a   white  robe,   and  a    mattock   (symbols,  presum- 
ably, of  abstinence  and  purity),   followed  only   ui>on  a 
lengthened   and  double   novitiate,   and   necessitated   the 
taking  of  tremendous  oaths  of  absolute  obedience  to  the 
presidents,  openness  towards  tiie  members,  and  secrecy 
towards  outsiders  respecting  the  doctrines  of  the  brother- 
hood "    (Fairweather).     Serious  offenders  were  expelled 
from  the  order.    The  brethren  lived  a  communistic  life. 
"  All     their    belongings    were    common    property,     ad- 
ministered by  chosen  stewards  for  behoof  of  the  entire 
order.    This  applied  to  food,  housing,  and  even  clothing; 
while  in  every  town  provision   W5is  made   for  shewing 
hospitality   to  Journeying   brethren."     They    had    many 
peculiar  manners  and  customs.     "  While  sending  gifts 
to  the  Temple,  they  offered  no  animal  sacrifices,  deeming 
their    own    lustratlon.«?    superior     in     ix)iat    of    purity. 
Theirs  was  a   fellowship  based  not  upon  sacrifice,  but 
apparently    upon    sacrament.      Their    midday    common 
meal  was  at  the  same  time  a  solemn  diet  of  worship, 
a  holy  sacrament  to  which  they  came  clad  In  white  after 
having  by  a  cold  bath  cleansed  themselves  on  their  re- 
turn from  the  fields.     A  purifying  bath  had  also  to  be 
taken  In  the  event  of  contact  with  a  foreigner,  or  even 
with  an  Essene  of  a  lower  grade.     In  bathing  and  in 
performing  natural  functions  they  behaved  with  extreme 
modesty."      They    probably    abstained    from    flesh    and 
wine.     They  abstained  from  all  sexual  IntercoursL',  re- 
fused  to   use   oaths,    and    rejected    the    use   of   oil    for 
anointing.      "  Slavery    and    war    they    abhorred.      Re- 
nouncing trade  as  tending  to  covetousness,  they  earned 
their  livelihood  by  manual  labour;  the  majority  of  them 
were  engaged   In  agriculture.     They  were  content  with 
the  same  simple  fare  day  by  day;  nor  were  their  clothes 
and  shoes  replaced  until  utterly  worn  out."    They  were 
held  In  high  repute  as  foretellers  of  the  future.       They 
held  every  object  of  sense  to  be  ungodly,  and  sin  to  be 
a  transgression  of  the  law  of  nature.    The  soul  of  man 
really   belongs   to   another   world,    the   spiritual    realm. 
"  Having  come  out  of  the  purest  ether  In  order  to  be 
Imprisoned   In   the  body   as   the  consequence   of   a    fall 
Into  sin,   souls,    when   freed   at   death    from    terrestrial 
bonds,  soar  again  to  the  heights,  happy  to  have  escaited 
from  their  long  servitude."     It  has  been  thought  that 
the  Essenes  worshipped  the  sun.     But  It  may  be  that 
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their  sun-worship  was  simply  suggested  by  the  reverence 
they  paid  to  angels.  A  number  of  scholars  and  thinkers 
(including  De  Quinoey,  E.  Planta  Nesblt,  and,  more 
recenUy,  Emil  Berg)  have  urged  that  Jesus  was  educated 
among  the  Essenes,  and  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  was 
a  product  of  Essenlsm.  But,  as  others  have  pointed 
out,  there  are  radical  differences  between  Essenlsm  and 
the  teaching  of  the  gospels.  The  resemblances,  as  Fair- 
weather  says,  extend  only  to  minor  details.  See  E 
Planta  Nesblt,  Christ,  Christians,  and  Christianity, 
1899;  the  Encycl.  Bibl.;  W.  Staerk,  Neutestamentliche 
Zeitgeschichte,  1907;  W.  Fairweather,  The  Background 
of  the  Gospels,  1908. 

ESTHER,   BOOK  OF.     In  the  Hebrew  Canon  of  the 
Old   Testament   the   Book   of   Esther  Is   one  of  the  five 
books  de^ribed  as  Megllloth   (or  "  Rolls  ").     The  book 
puri>orts  to  be  historical,  but  It  Is  now  widely  regarded 
as   a   Jewish    romance.      It   narrates    that    the    Persian 
king   Ahasuerus    (Xerxes.    485-465    B.C.)    repudiated    his 
proud   consort    Vashtl    and    made   Esther,    the  adopted 
daughter   of   the   Jew    Mortlecai,    queen    In    her    place. 
Haman,   tiie  Agaglte,   the  enemy  of   Mordecal.   hatches 
a  plot  to  massacre  the  Jews.    This  plot  Is  frustrated  by 
Esther,    with   the   result    that    Haman    is    hanged,   and 
Mordecal  promoted  to  take  his  adversary's  place.     The 
Jews  were  mercifully  delivered,  and  In  memory  of  this 
deliverance  the   Feast  of  Purim   was   observed  on   the 
14th  and  15th  of  the  month  Adar  (Feb.-Mareh).     In  II. 
Maccabees  xv.   36  the   Day  of   Nlcanor,   on  which   was 
celebrated  Judas'  defeat  at  Adasa  of  Nlcanor  the  general 
of  Antiochus  Eplphanes,   Is   rtferrtxi  to  as  being  "  the 
day  before  the  Day  of  Mordecal."     This  Day  of  Mor- 
deeal   seems  to  be  identical   with   the   Feast  *of  Purlm 
referred  to  In  Esther  Ix.  22.    The  contents  and  language 
of  the  Book  of  Esther  point  to  a  late  date  for  Its  com- 
position.    •*  In   the  Book  of  Esther  the  Persian  empire 
is  treatecl  as  a  thing  of  the  past,  already  invested  with 
a   halo  of   romance.     The  writer   must   therefore   have 
livtHl  some  considerable  time  after  Alexander  the  Great, 
not   earlier    than    the    third,    probably    in    the    second, 
century  before  Christ.     The  book  presupi>o8e8  moreover 
that   the   Jews    had    long   been    '  scattered   abroad    and 
dispersed'  among   the  nations   (ill.   8);   this  Idea   of  a 
•  dispersion  '    (Sioo-jropo)   points  to  the   time  when   large 
Jewish  settlements  were  to  be  found  within  the  domain 
of  Greek  civilisation.     The  same  i>erlod  Is  Indicated  by 
the  passage  about  the  conversion  of  vast  multitudes  to 
Judaism  (ix.  27),  for  such  a  conception  would  have  been 
impossible  even  In  a   romanw.  until  Jewish   proselytes 
had  become  numerous  "  {Encycl.  Bibl.).    A.  Kuenen  and 
C.    Comlll   assign   the   book    to   about   135   B.C.     O.    C. 
Whitehouse  thinks  "  It  probably  arose  after  the   Mac- 
cabaean   war    (1(«>   B.C.),   when   the   spirit   of  national 
excluslveness  in  the  Jewish  people  became  intensifled." 
The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  explain  the  origin  of  the 
Feast  of  Purim  and  to  encourage  the  observance  of  it. 
See  T.   K.  Cheyne  and   J.   S.    Black,  Encycl.   Bibl.;  C. 
Comlll.  Intr.;  G.  H.  Box;  O.  C.  Whitehouse. 

ESUS.  Esus,  together  with  Teutates  and  Taranls,  is 
mentioned  by  Lucan  (c.  A.D.  60)  as  one  of  the  Gallic 
divinities.  Esus,  the  eponym  of  the  Essuvii,  is  said  to 
have  been  a  divine  woodman:  and  the  three  gods,  it 
aprK'ars.  required  human  sacrifices.  The  triad,  accord- 
ing to  Relnach  and  Anwyl,  does  not  represent  a  Celtic 
Trinity.  It  is  composed  simply  of  local  deities  who  were 
*'  venerated  by  a  few  tribes  to  the  north  of  the  Loire  " 
(Relnach).     See  Edward  Anwyl;  Relnach,  O. 

ETANA.  A  Babylonian  deity.  Etana  may  originally 
have  been  a  historical  person:  but  In  any  case  he  was 
deified  and  became  a  legendary  figure.  Shamash  (q.v.), 
the   sun-god,    is  his   patron.      When    hus   wife   finds    it 


difficult  to  bring  to  birth  a  child,  Etana  beseeches 
Shamash  to  reveal  to  him  "  the  plant  of  birth."  He 
would  seem  to  find  it  on  a  mountain  with  the  help  of 
an  eagle.  On  another  occasion  Etana  ascends  with  the 
eagle  to  the  gates  of  the  upper  r^ons.  As  they  ascend, 
the  sea  appears  smaller  and  smaller,  first  like  a  pool, 
next  like  a  belt,  then  like  a  gardener's  ditch.  They 
reach  the  gate  of  Anu  (q.v.),  Bel  (q.v.),  and  Ea  (q.v.). 
Thence  the  eagle  wishes  to  carry  Etana  to  Ishtar  (q.v.), 
the  mistress  of  the  gods.  Etana  consents.  They  mount 
higher  and  higher.  But  their  presumption  is  punished; 
they  are  cast  headlong  from  the  heights.  In  the  Gil- 
gamesh  Epic  (q.v.)  Etana  Is  one  of  the  dwellers  in  the 
nether  world.  Etana's  eagle,  after  the  catastrophe, 
loses  the  favour  of  Shamash,  and  becomes  hostile  to  the 
serpent  of  Shamash,  trying  to  catch  It.  Shamash  tells 
the  serpent  to  ascend  a  mountain,  tear  open  a  wild  ox 
and  hide  in  its  carcase.  The  eagle  will  descend  with 
the  other  birds  and  can  then  be  torn  in  pieces.  The 
serpent  does  as  he  is  told.  The  eagle  is  caught  and 
destroyed.     See  Morris  Jastrow,  Bel. 

ETHICAL  HEDONISM.       See  HEDONISM. 

ETHICAL   SOCIETIES,    THE    UNION  OF.        If  the 
Ethical  Movement  seems  to  be  in  conflict  and  rivahy  with 
the  Churches,  it  may  nevertheless  claim  to  be  In  a  real 
flense  a  religious  movement.      The  Gospel  of  the  Ethical 
Movement,  as  expounded  by  W.  M.  Salter  in  his  "  Ethical 
Religion  "  should  command  the  greatest  respect.     There 
are  no  doubt  many  persons  to  whom  such  a  gospel  comes 
as  a  great  relief,  consolation,  and  inspiration.      Whether 
it    Is  such  a   religion  as  can   permanently    satisfy  the 
natural  human  craving  for  communion  with   a   power 
beyond  and  above  that  of  man  may  well  be  questioned. 
The  general  object  of  the  Union  of  Ethical  Societies  is 
to  advocate  the  supreme  importance  of  the  knowledge, 
love  and  practice  of  the  Right.      The  principles  of  the 
Union  are  stated  to  be  nine.      (1)  In  all  the  relations  of 
life— personal,    social,    and    i>olitioal— the    moral    factor 
should  be  the  supreme  consideration.       (2)  The  Jove  of 
goodness   and    the  love   of  one's  fellowe  are  the  true 
motives  for  right  conduct ;  and  self-reliance  and  co-opera- 
tion are  the  true  sources  of  help.      (3)  Knowledge  of  the 
Right  has  been  evolving  through  the  experience  of  the 
human  race;  therefore  the  momi  obligations  generallv 
accepted  by  the  most   civilised   communit'es  should  be 
taken  as  the  starting-point  In  the  advocacv  of  a  progres- 
sive ideal  of  personal  and  social  righteousness.      (4)  For 
<'ach  Individual,  after  due  consideration  of  the  convict- 
ions of  others,   the   final  authority   as  to  the  right  or 
wrong  of  any  opinion  or  action  should  be  his  own  con- 
scientious and  reasoned  Judgment.        (5)  The  well-being 
of  society  requires  such  economic  and  other  conditions 
as  afford  the  largest  scope  for  the  moral  development  of 
all  its  members.      (6)  scientific  method  should  be  applied 
in  studying  the  facts  of  the  moral  life.       (7)  The  moral 
life  Involves  neither  acceptance  nor  rejection  of  belief  in 
any  deity,  personal  or  Impersonal,  or  in  a  life  after  death. 

(8)  The  acceptance  of  any  one  ultimate  criterion  of  right 
should  not   be  made  a  condition  of  ethical   fellowship. 

(9)  Ethical  Fellowships  are  the  most  powerful  means 
of  encouraging  the  knowledge  and  love  of  right  prin- 
ciples of  conduct,  and  of  giving  the  strength  of  chai^cter 
necessary  to  realise  them  in  action.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Ethical  Societies  have  much  in  common  with  the 
Churches  as  far  as  good  works  are  concerned,  but  the 
two  conceptions  of  what  constitutes  true  religion  are 
widely  divergent.  "  So  far  as  the  Churches  are  endeav- 
ouring to  battle  with  the  evils  of  Society  and  of  the 
individual  life,  and  to  band  the  people  together  Into  re- 
ligious communities  for  that  purpose,  the  Ethical 
Societies  welcome  and  endorse  their  efforts.      But  they 
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bave  notliiiig  in  oommon  with  that  view  of  Religion  which 
lays  the  chief  emphasifi  upon  what  a  man  believes  and 
not  upon  what  he  doeB."  Mr.  H.  Snell,  a  General 
Secretary  of  the  Uni«Mi  of  Ethical  Societies,  has  drawn 
up  a  kind  of  Ethical  Creed.  Part  of  it  may  be  quoted. 
"  We  believe  first  of  all  in  making  duty  a  religion.  By 
duty  we  mean  paasionate  loyalty  to  truth,  justice,  mercy, 
and  right  living.  We  do  not  believe  that  creeds, 
theologies,  and  priestly  ceremonies  are  religion,  and  we 
are  opposed  to  ceremonial  beliefs  being  made  a  duty. 
We  believe  that  what  men  call  the  *  good  life  '  constitutes 
religion;  ttiat  there  is  no  religion  except  that,  and  we 
believe  that  man  can  lead  the  *  good  life  '  without  super- 
natural beliefs  of  any  kind.  We  do  not  say  that  all 
supernatural  theories  are  wrong,  but  we  believe  that  the 
*  good  life  '  is  not  dependent  on  belief  in  them.  We 
believe  that  there  Is  no  salvation  for  mankind  apart 
from  character;  and  we  believe  that  character  Is  salva- 
tion. We  have  no  collective  beliefs  concerning  another 
life  than  this;  but  we  beMeve  that  the  life  we  have  needs 
purifying  and  improving,  and  to  this  end  we  devote  all 
our  time  and  strength.  As  individuals  we  may  or  may 
not  believe  that  a  ready-made  heaven  is  waiting  for  us 
when  this  life  Is  over;  but  we  unitedly  believe  that  if 
the  kingdom  is  to  '  come  on  earth  as  it  is  In  heaven '  It 
must  be  by  man's  labour  and  self-sacrifice.  We  believe 
that  perfection  lies  at  the  end  and  not  at  the  beginning 
of  human  experience ;  that  there  was  no  Garden  of  Eden, 
no  perfect  man,  and  no  Fall  which  brought  sin  into  the 
world.  We  believe  that  although  men  fall  dally,  man 
is  rising,  and  that  he  has  risen  from  the  beginning  until 
now.  We  do  not  believe  that  Jesus  encompassed  all  the 
po^Ible  good  in  his  own  personality,  but  that  knowledge 
of  the  right  evolves  from  age  to  age."  There  are  more 
than  twenty  Societies  federated  In  the  T'nlon. 

BTHNOPHRONIANS.  A  name  given  in  early  times 
to  those  who  mingled  with  Christianity  pagan  custom.*? 
and  superstitions.  "  Those  who  practised  astrology, 
fortune-telling,  divination,  sortilege,  or  auguries,  were 
all  reprobated  under  this  title  "  (J.  H.  Blunt). 

EUCHARIST.  A  name  given  to  the  Christian  institu- 
tion which  commemorates  the  I>ast  Supper  of  Jesus. 
According  to  the  gospels  of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  and 
St.  Luke,  Jesus  '*  gave  thanks  "  (eucharist^sas)  before 
he  broke  the  bread  and  gave  it  to  his  disciples.  Hence 
the  name  Eucharist,  which  means  Thanksgiving.  Pro- 
testants prefer  the  title  Tx>rtrs  Supper  or  Holy  Com- 
munion, and  for  the  most  part  are  not  In  agreement  with 
Roman  Catholics  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  sacrament. 
Considered  as  a  sacrament  (as  well  as  a  sacrifice),  the 
Eucharist,  according  to  the  Cath.  Diet.,  Is  the  true  body 
and  bkXKl  of  Christ  under  the  appearance  of  bread  and 
wine.  "  Like  all  the  sacraments.  It  was  Instituted  by 
Christ,  and  like  them,  it  consists  of  an  outward  part- 
viz.,  bread  and  wine,  or  the  appearance  of  bread  and 
wine;  and  an  inward  or  invisible  part— viz..  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  with  the  grace  which  they  impart 
to  those  who  communicate  worthily." 

ETTCHITES.  A  religious  sect  which  became  prominent 
in  Syria  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  A.D. 
Derived  from  a  Greek  word,  the  name  means  "  the 
praying  people."  The  original  designation,  formetl  from 
a  Syriac  word  meaning  "to  pray,"  was  Messalian.s  or 
Massallans.  The  Euchltes  seem  to  have  been  confined 
to  the  East,  where  they  existed  for  some  centuries.  Mes- 
salians  are  heard  of  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century.  The 
Euchltes  held  that  men  are  bom  with  a  demon  which 
incites  them  to  sin.  This  demon  cannot  be  expelled  by 
Baptism  or  the  Bu<Aarist.  It  can  be  expelled  or  sub- 
dued only  by  Intense,  concentrated  prayer,  continued 
nntll  it  produces  a  state  from  which  all  affections  and 


volitions  are  haolshed.  When  this  state  is  reached  the 
soul  is  conscious  of  a  union  with  God ;  the  demon  departs, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  enters;  the  Holy  Trinity  can  be  seen 
with  the  bodily  eyes.  It  was  poasible,  the  Euchltes 
bfcJieved,  to  attain  a  passionless  state  of  perfection  in 
which  a  man  became  sinless.  "The  soul  of  him  who 
was  '  spiritual.'  as  they  boasted  themselves  to  be,  was 
changed  Into  the  divine  nature;  he  could  see  things  In- 
visible to  ordinary  men;  and  so  iwme  of  tliem  u^d  to 
dance  by  way  of  trampling  on  the  demons  which  they 
saw,  a  practice  from  which  they  were  called  Choreutae" 
{Diet,  of  Chrigt.  Biogr).  The  Euchltes  were  monks, 
but,  unlike  other  monks,  they  pefu.sed  to  support  them- 
selves by  their  labour,  preferring  to  roam  about  begging. 
They  were  condemned  by  councils  held  at  Side,  Constan- 
tirople  (426  A.D.),  and  Ephesus  (431  A.D).  At  Ephesus 
the  Measalian  book,  Asceticus,  from  which  passages  were 
read,  was  anathematized.  The  Euchltes  suffered  per- 
secution both  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  Amongst  their 
leaders  were  Adelphius,  Lampetlus,  and  Marclan.  See 
Schaff-Herzog;  J.  H.  Blunt;  Wace  and  Plercy. 

EUDISTS.  The  Roman  Catholic  congregation  known 
as  Eudlsts  derived  its  name  from  Jean  Eudes  (1(M)1-1680). 
At  an  early  age  Eudes  was  admitted  Into  the  Oratory 
founded  by  Abb^  de  B^rulle  In  Paris.  He  became 
specially  interested  in  missions,  and  left  the  Oratory 
with  the  Intention  of  founding  a  congregation  devoted  to 
this  work.  In  1643  he  founded  his  tx>ngregation  of 
secular  priests  at  Caen.  The  noovement  spread  rapidly 
during  his  lifetime.  The  Eudlsts  were  attacked  during 
the  French  Revolution,  and  many  of  them  fled  to  Eng- 
land. The  congregation  was  revived  in  1826.  It  should 
be  added  that  the  Eudists  are  not  required  to  make  vows. 
See  Cath.  Diet.;  Brockhaus. 

EUDOXIANS.  The  followers  of  Eudoxlus,  who 
became  Bishop  of  Antloch  (357  A.D.).  He  was  one  of 
the  leading  Arlans  of  the  fourth  century,  and  devek>rx>d 
an  extreme  form  of  Arlanlsm  (q.v.).  He  was  condemned 
by  the  Seml-Arian  Councils  of  Seleucla  (359  A.D.)  and 
Lampsacus  (3«?5  A.D.).  See  J.  H.  Newman.  The  Arian.t 
of  the  Fourth  Century:  H.  M.  Gwatkin,  The  Arian  Con- 
troversy, 1889;  J.  H.  Blunt. 

EUNOMIANS.  A  name  given  to  the  strict  Arlans 
(see  ARIANISM)  who  b<Monged  to  the  party  of  Bishop 
Eunomiiis.  They  were  al.'^o  known  as  Anoma'ans  tK>cause 
they  said  that  the  Father  and  the  Son  were  unlike,  and 
as  Exuoontians  because  they  said  that  the  Son  was  made 
out  of  nothing. 

EUNOMIO-ET'TYCHIANS.  The  foltowers  of  Euty- 
chius  of  (Constantinople,  a  body  of  Eunomian  heretics  (see 
EUNOMIANS).  Socrates,  the  ecclesiastical  historian, 
seems  to  identify  their  tenets  with  those  of  the  Eunomlo- 
Theophronlans  (q.v.). 

EUNOMIO-THEOPHRONIANS.  The  followers  of 
Theophronlus  of  Cappadocia  (flor.  about  .TTO  A.D.).  a 
body  of  Eunomian  heretics  (see  EUNOMIANS).  Aroord- 
ing  to  Sozoraen.  the  ecclesiastical  historian.  Theophronlus 
had  given  some  attention  to  the  works  of  Aristotle  and 
compose<l  an  appendix  to  them  with  the  title  "  Exercises 
of  the  Mind."  Afterwanls.  on  the  strength  of  what  he 
thought  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  terms  of  Scripture,  "  he 
attemptofl  to  prove  that  though  God  Is  acquainted  with 
the  pres*»nt.  the  past,  and  the  future,  his  knowledge  on 
these  «ut>jects  is  not  the  same  in  degree,  and  Is  subject 
to  some  kind  of  mutation."  The  Eunomlans  repudiated 
and  excommunicated  Theophronlus,  whereupon  he 
founded  a  new  sect.  Socrates,  the  ecclesiastical  his- 
torian, states  that  the  Kunomio-Theophronlans  baptized 
in  the  name  of  Christ  alone,  and  not  in  that  of  the 
Trinity.      See  J.  H.  Blunt;  Wace  and  Plercy. 

EUPHEMITES.      According  to  Augustine,  Euphemite« 
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was  another  name  for  Euchltes  (q.v.).        According  to 

^n^^^^>^'  H^^^T"'  *^^  Euphemltes  were  ^^Sslrho 
in  part  had  adopted  the  Christian  form  of  worah^  ^ey 
had  abandoned  polytheism  and  devoted  themselves  to  the 
worship  of  one  God.      See  J.  H.  Blunt 
EUTYCHIANISM.      The   teaching   of    Eutyches    who 

Tn^U'flni^'^  ""I  S  monastery  near  ConS'no^e 
in  448  A.D.  he  was  definitely  accused  of  heresy  bv  Eu«e- 
blus  of  Dorylaeum,  at  a    synod    convened  in  Z^- 
tlnople.      When    Eutyches    refused    to  present    h^^if 
deputies  were  sent  to  him  to  ascertain  his  views  exactly 
flSf  ^'°t^  '^  '^>!'  rei>ort.  he  said  that  he  ^vas  unable  t^o 
?^    °  ^^1  ^'<^^ng8  Of  the  Fathera  of  the  Church  the 
n^li°?    ^'  J^"^  ^^^^^    subsisted    of    two    I?r«^ 
un  ted  m  one  Hypa«rtasls;  and  that  in  anv  case  he  S 
not  accept  ^ch  a  doctrine,  as  it  is  not  *  fo^  in  Holy 
Scripture.      He  h(Md  that  He  who  was  bom  of  the  Vir?  J 
Marj'  was  very   God  and  very  man,  but  that   His  hSdy 
Tnf^^  ""^  like  substance  with  ours.     Summoned   o  wme 
o  the   synod   m  i>erson,  Eutyches  again  refused        To 
those  who  wen-  sent  to  question  him  again,  he  Ls  said 
to^ve  argued  Umt  the  word  homoousios  (•'  of  the  sTme 
substance")  does  not  occur  in  Holy  Scrii tuiv,  but^I 
?Z7^  '""f  ^^^  ^^^^'  ^  was  also  the  affimanon^? 
hnf  i7Af  ^"'^^V    1^°*"^  Eutyches  presented  himself, 
but  his  answers  to  the  questions  put  to  him  were  of  the 
:^Sit''^°i'  and  were  «)nsldered  unorthodox.       He  wal 
condemned  to  be  "excluded  from  all  priestly  functioiJ 
from    our   communion,    and    from    his    primacy   in    Ss 
monastery."       Eutyches    and    Dioscorus,    patria^h    of 

^nod.  This  was  done,  and  in  449  the  svnod  met  at 
^F^%  '^^  "^^^^  opi>onent  of  Eutyches  bf^inrFrvlan 
bishop  of  Constantinople.  Eutyche*  was  acquitted  Sut 
the  s>Tiod  became  known  as  the  Latrocinlum  or  Robber 
Synod  on  acwunt  of  Its  violence.  '•  The  Christian  worid 
was  rent  in  pieces  by  its  pix)ceedings.      E^p     Thra^ 

emperor     Syria.  Pontus.   Asia.  Rome,   protested  again^^ 
the  treatment  of  Flavian  and  the  acquittal  of  EutycC - 

ChuiS,'^t''-t'T{,-  ,^^^^-^0"^^«^tciSof?he 
T  ?*iS  P^*^  *^  Chalcedon.  At  this  the  verdict  of  the 
I^tnoclnjum  was  reversed,  and  Eutyches  was  condemned 
It  was  decreed  that  Christ  must  be  "  ack^wl?dgSj  In 
J.^^hK-'^f;  ^^'^"^^J^'  unchangeably.  indivEw^  in 
separably,  the  distinction  of  natures  being  bv  no  m^ns 
taken  away  by  the  union,  but  rather  the  vro^n^ofZ^ 
nature  being  preserved,  and  concurring  in  orie  i>e^n 
and  one   hypostasis.    m)t    juried    or    dlv  de<l  Tnto  twS 

f^    :\    ^^^'  ^^"^  ^^^  J«s"«  Christ,  as  the  pmnliots 
from   the  beginning  have  declaml  cou^rninrH  m    and 

cr^^MheTo^/p';-?   ''i™'^'  ^^*«  '^^^'   "«  ^"d  tie 
creed  of  the  holy  Fathers  has  delivered  to  us."    Eutvches 

Be^ha'T^"?'    h'  Eutychlanism  still  exl«t^.      SeeTilHam 

Plercy  '    ^^^    ^ '"'''•    ^^^'     ^ace    and 

T^^J^^^^  \  "^  **'  ^^t^^  mentioned  bv 
with  t^^irnJ?**^?"^^  f*"V  ^^  '^^^^^fy  the  Eutychetae 
MLnf.fl  ^'^^^'^^  {!'•''' ^-  Ittlgius.  on  the  othef  hand, 
identifies  them  with  a  sect  mentioned  bv  Clement  of 
th^fr^'Z  fl^^  S^V^^^ltes.  Who.  it  would  selfm,  ow^ 
Blunt  profligate  practices.       See  J.  H. 

fmm^fh^  n^^^"^?^^^^-  ^  K^Jonary  containing  jmssages 
?;r,?;;r  '^J%^^'0^^^i^  ^^  ^^  eany  Vhnstfan^ 

A^P^^s^^^^^  g^^t^C^f^r^ 
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One  of  the  resolutions  passed  was  as  follows:  "This 
Conference  composed  of  professing  Christians  of  maiv 
nif^T'^  ^^°o°^°«tlons,  all  Tcefe«Sg^tS^  righT^f 
private  judgment,  and,  through  common  Inflmlty  differ- 
ing among  themselves  in  the  views^y  XSal&  entar- 

Smi^  JS  ^'/.^*^   gathered  together  from  many  and 

(..nristlan    union,    rejoice    in    making    their   luianlmoiiH 
avowal  of  the   glorious  truth  that   the  Church^  of  ?hf 
Living  God.  while  It  admite  of  giiwth!  is  on^  (^urS 
never  having  lost,  and  being  incapable   of  Llii^fs 
e^ntlal  unity.       Not.  therefore,  t^S^te  tKnIty 

?"Li^  "^"^^  "'  *«  ^^  ^^Sn  of  their  a^mwlz 
together.  One  in  reality,  they  desire  also  S^Sr  a? 
^ey  may  be  able  to  attain  it.  to'^be  visibly1Se;^nd  ^Ss 
both  to  realize  in  themselves  and  to  eihiblt  to  othe^ 
that  a  living  and  everlasting  union  binds  all  tra^ 
believers  toget'ier  In   the  fellowship  of  the  Church  of 

Hu^f'  u^?^"^..^,^^'  ^y^  the  fulness  of  mm  that 
falleth  all  in  all.'  "  The  Alliance  Is  based  upon  ni^ 
theological  views  which  are  usually  undSStood  to  S^ 
evangelical.  1.  The  divine  inspiration^tStlSSty  a^ 
suffictency  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  2.  The  right  and  du^ 
of  private  judgment  in  the  Interpretation  ^  the  HoS 
Scriptures.  3.  The  unity  of  the  Godhead,  and  the  Tr^Tty 
?it,^^T*^^n^^°-      ^J^l^  "t*^^  depravity  of  ^l 

T^  ^n^raif °S-  ^^  "^t  ^"-  5-  ^«  Incarnation 
J^tr,  ^  ^^  ^^^'  H^**  work  of  atonement  for  slniw=T» 
and  Hi«  mediatorial  intercession  and  reign  6^e 
justification  of  the  sinner  by  f^ith  alone.  7.  The  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  In  the  conversion  and  sancttfic^^on 
ofthe  slimer.  8.  The  immortality  of  the  soul  Se  ^r^ 
reckon  of  the  body,  the  judgment  of  tie  w^rW  bT^ur 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  eternal  blessedne^  of  the 

q'^^^'^"'  .^°^.  ^^  ^*^^^^  punishment TTew^ckS 
?he    ohwllH^  institution  of  the  Christian  mlSltJ?,  and 
the    obligation   and    perpetuity    of    the    ordlnani^    of 

l^weve^rTat^'^^sIll^^^  It  is  distiSS/yT^reSf 

now  ever,  tnat      this  brief  summary  is  not  to  be  reaardAd 
m  any  formal  or  ecclesiastical  seise,  as  a  cr^^STr  c^! 
u^nZ'  .T  ^i,^^<^i^o^  of  it  as  Involving  fTa^ump- 

^r,«2Ln^Hw^^^"^^'''^t^^'^Jy  to  define  the  limits  of 
(Thristian  brotherhood,  but  simply  as  an  indlcaSon  of 

^Mthin^.^^Au^'^'^f.  ^^^^°^  ^t  is  desirable  rrerTra^^ 
2z^  ur^n  hv\TT  P°^^^'  ^^  practical  resolutions 
agreed  upon  by  the  London  Conference  of  184«  and  read 
at  each  Annual  Meeting  or  Conference  of  UieBriSi 
Organization  of  the  Evangelical  illiSc^  lays  S^iS 
?^'  .r  ^J'"  ^^°^™^  Christian  fraternity  '^at 
Jffe^^Ci"^^V*,.¥«^^'-^  ^^^■™*>J^  that  Christlal  of 
o  he^s  b^h  S;  h.^  ^^  the^Head,  should  own  each 
orner  as  brethren  by  some  such  means  as  the  Evaneelloal 

thel^uehf^tht'  ;^  °^^^^.of  the  AinanS^TlIeS 
ar?  sin^i  fitU^T  ^S^^  "^^^  ^P^°^-^  J^*°  the  society 
fh^f    i^+^  friends  to  the  cause  of   Christian    Union : 

friends  who  ^^^7'  ^^^^'  "^^^  ^"  those  as  its  true 
that  Du^^wyfJf  P""^.*  *°  their  hearts,  and  fulfil 
futur?  «^^«.  L.**'^'^  practice,  to  be  more  watchful  in 
ab  e?otf^^?^^!f/''°^''^  •^"^^'  °^<>^  tender  and  charit- 
^iSfl^iT  f^n£^''^'*i*'^.v^^^"  ^^^™  *^«y  ^'ff^r-  and  more 
^  Phrii  -^'^•c?  ^^''  ^^  ""^'^°  ^^  *•»"  the  true  disciples 
of  Christ  '  Since  its  foundation  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  has  exerted  itself  on  behalf  of  pereecutS 
w^?^^"^  T*"*  """^^  ^°  ^°^P^  ^°t  also  in  many^^S^ 
^f^^^'  u  A°  ?^"*  y^''«  ^t  has  endeavour^  alsTto 
bring  relief  to  Jews  In  Russia,  and  sufferers  from  f^ine 

n  ^T.^""  «•      .^*  5^«  tried  to  promote  religious  llterty 
in  Malta.  Russia.  Spain,  and  other  countri^.       SeTthe 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION.    T^m^  ^^.^ 
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by  a  religious  fleet  founded  in  North  America  by  Jacob 
AJbrecht  id.  1808).  In  1803  Albrecht  was  made  presiding 
elder  or  a  kind  of  biahop,  by  the  other  preachers.  The 
"  Albrecht  Brethren,"  aa  the  members  of  the  sect  a  re 
alao  called,  have  much  In  common  with  the  Metnooisi*. 
Branchefi  of  the  Evangelical  Aseiociation  were  formed  in 
Germany.      See  J.  H.  Blunt;  Brockhaus.  ^  ^    ^^ 

EVANGELICAL  UNION.  The  name  aasumed  oy  tj^ 
sect  founded  by  Jamee  Mori.9on  (1816-1893).  Tbe 
members  were  also  caUed  Morisonlans  (q.v.h 

BXCALCEATI.  The  Excaloeati  were  an  ancient  sect 
who  thought  it  necessary  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
prophet  I^iah  and  to  walk  barefoot.  They  were  called 
also  Gymnopodae.      See  J.  H.  Blunt.    ^        ,      ^  , 

EXCOMMUNICATION.  A  term  used  to  denote  exclu- 
sion from  the  ecclesiastical  community.  According  to 
Ezra  X.  8,  those  who  had  taken  "  strange  "  wivee  and 
refused  to  give  them  up  were  separated  from  the  Jewish 
community.  In  Luke  vi.  22  reference  seems  to  be  made 
to  three  diflferent  grades  of  Jewish  excommualcation. 
These  apparently  were  (1)  niddiii,  a  short  term  of  thirty 
days-  (2)  cMrem,  a  much  longer  period;  and  (3)  sham- 
mattd,  complete  exclusion.  In  St.  Paul's  epistles  eome 
kind  of  excommunication  seems  to  be  referred  to  in  I. 
Cor  V.  3-5,  II.  Cor.  ii.  6-11.  In  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
the  rules  of  exclusion  have  become  more  precise  (I.  Tim. 
1  20  V  19  f.).  In  recent  times  several  early  Christian 
documents  of  excommunication  have  been  discovertxi 
(Camden  M.  Cobem).  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  dis- 
tinguishes two  kinds  of  excommunication,  the  major  and 
the  minor  "  The  minor  kind  is  an  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sure, by  which  a  Christian  is  deprived  of  the  right  to 
participation  in  sacraments,  and  indirectly,  as  a  conse- 
quence, of  the  right  of  receiving  a  benefice"  «^aff\- 
Diet.).  The  major  excommunication  "deprives  of  all 
ecclesiastical  communion,  and  is  equivalent  in  substance 
to  anathema,  from  which  it  only  differs  in  regard  to  the 
formalities  by  which  the  latter  is  surrounded."  Article 
xxxlii  of  the  Church  of  England  states  that  persons 
who  are  rightly  cut  off  from  the  unity  of  the  Church  by 
open  denunciation  of  it  ought  to  be  avoided  by  the  faith- 
ful "  The  rubric  prefixed  to  the  Communion  Service 
provides  that  for  notorious  moml  offences  offenders  may 
be  denied  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  the  offence  mu^ 
obviously  be  proved  by  the  judgment  of  some  competent 
court"  (Prot.  Diet.).  ,     x        i 

EXERCISES.  SPIRITUAL.  Ignatius  of  Loyola 
wrote  a  work  which  he  calleii  "  Spiritual  Exercises,"  and 
which  has  served  since  as  a  guide  for  those  who  have 
desired  to  practice  meditation  and  penance.  The  Jesuits 
have  zealously  practised  spiritual  exerci.ses  according  to 
the  method  of  Ignatius,  and  have  won  the  title  "  men 
of  the  Exercises."  The  work  was  written  in  Spanish, 
but  was  translated  into  Latin  (Engl,  transl..  The 
Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  1849). 
"  The  person  Who  makes  the  exercises  is  supposed  to 
receive  them  from  a  director,  and  the  exercises  are 
arranged  for  a  retreat  of  four  weeks;  they  can.  how- 
ever, be  adapted  for  a  much  shorter  time.  The  exer- 
c'tant  begins  with  meditations  on  the  end  of  man.  and 
on  the  penalties  of  sin,  that  he  may  flee  with  horror 
from  it;  passes  next  to  those  on  Christ's  life  and  death. 
Christ  being  the  model  which  we  have  to  copy ;  and  ends 
by  contemplating  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  happiness 
of  heaven,  etc..  that  he  may  learn  to  unite  himself  to 
God  "   (Cath.  Diet.).      See  Schaff-Herzog;  Cath.  Diet. 

EXODUS,  BOOK  OF.  The  Book  of  Exo<lus.  the 
second  book  In  the  first  division  of  the  Hebrew  Canon 
of  the  Old  Testament  (q.v.),  bears  in  the  Hebrew  Bible 
the  title  We-meh  Shemoth  (these  being  the  opening 
words  of  the  book)  or  simply  Shemoth.      The  English 


title  Is  derived,  through  the  Old  Latin  and  Vulgate,  from 
the   Septuagint.      In   the   i:XX   the   title    is    Exodus   or 
Exodos  Aiguptou   ("Exodus  from  Egypt";  see   Exodus 
xix.  1).      The  Book  of  Exodus  tarries  on  the  history  of 
Israel  from  the  death  of  Joseph.      But  the  circumstances 
have  changed.       "  The  twelve  sons  of  Jacob  with  their 
children  who  went   down  into  Egypt   ('  seventy   souls  ') 
have  so  increased  in  numbers  as  to  be  a  cause  of  alarm 
to    the    Egyptians;    the    narrative,    which    throughout 
Genesis  preserves  the  form  of  a  family  chronicle,  now  at 
once  becomes  the  history  of  a  i)eople  (G.  F.  Moore).    The 
contents  of  the  Book  of  Exodus  are  as  follows  :  Chapters 
i.-ii.    describe  the   growth  of  the  i)eople    in   Egypt,   the 
Egyptian    oppression,    and    the    early   days    of    Moses. 
Chaps,  ill.  1-vii.  13  tell  of  Moses'  call  to  be  the  deliverer 
of  his  people.      Chaps,  vii.  14-xl.  describe  nine  of  the  ten 
plagues  sent  bv  God  to  warn  and  frighten  the  Egyptians. 
Chaps,  xii.-xiii.  tell  how  the  Feast  of  the  Passover  and 
the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Cakes  were  instituted,  and  how 
after  the  tenth  plague,  the  destruction  of  the  tirst-bom 
of  the  Egj'ptians.  the  Israelites  departed  from  Rameses. 
CTiap.  xiv.  describes  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
pursuit  by  the  Egyptians.      Chap.  xv.  gives  Moses'  Song 
of  Triumph  and  Thanksgiving.      Chap.  xvl.  tells  how  the 
Israelites  journeved  to  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  and  were 
fed  with  Manna  and  Quails.      Chap.  xvll.  recounts  that 
they   continuetl  their  journey  to  Rephldim.    and   found 
water  at  Ma.'isah  (J)  or  Merihah  (E).      It  descTibes  also 
the  battle  with  and  victory  over  Amal<'k.      Chap.   xvlH. 
tells  of  a  visit  made  bv  Moses  to  Jethro  and  of  its  re-sults. 
Chaps,  xlx.-xxlv.  tell  of  the  arrivial  of  I.^rael  at   Sinai 
and    of    the    preparation    for    the    law-giving.      Moses 
receives  from  God  the  Decalogue  and  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant.     Chaps,  xxv.-xxxi.  18a  UMl  how  Moses  received 
directions  which  amounted  to  "  an  entirely  new  law,  very 
detailed   instructions  with   regard   to  the  iiwtitution  of 
an  official  cult  us  "  (Holzinger).      Chaps,  xxxl.  18b-xxxiv. 
tells  of  the  making  of  the  Crolden  Calf.     Chaps,  xxxv.-xl. 
describe  how  the  Instructions  with  regard  to  the  institu- 
tion of  an  official  cultus  weiv  carried  out.      The  Book  of 
Exodus  is  of  composite  origin,  and  was  compiled  from  a 
number  of  documents.       The  oldest  of  these  were   the 
Primitive  Document  (J;  ninth  cent.  B.C.)  and  the  early 
Elohistic  Document  (E;  a  little  later).     These  were  based 
partly   upon   oral  tradition,    partly    ui¥)n  written    laws 
(e.g.,   chaps,    xx.-xxlii.,   xxxlv.    10-28).       The  combined 
narrative  JE  was  compiled  early  in  the  seventh  century 
B.C.      Another  stratum  con.«rtsts  of  additions  made  to  J 
or  E  or  JE  bv   Deuteronomlc  editors    (600  B.C.).       The 
document  known  as  P  (Priestly  Writer)  is  largely  repn-- 
sented  in  the  second  half  of  the  book.      To  this  may  be 
traced  the  chapters  dealing  with  the  institution  of  an 
official  cultus  (xxv.-xxxi.  18a  and  xxxv.-xl).      According 
to  Driver.   "  it  is  probable  that  P   was  written,  partly 
during  the  Babvlonlan  exile,  partly  during  the  century 
that  folk>wed  the  return  to  Judah."       Driver  points  out 
that,  "as  regards  JE  in  general,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  criteria  distinguishing  J  and  E  from  each  other 
are   less  numerous  and  .s-trongly  niarke<l  than  those  dis- 
tinguishing P  from  JE  as  a  whole;  so  that,  while  thejv  is 
hardlv  ever  any  doubt  as  to  the  limits  of  P.  there  are 
I>a.ssages    of    JE    in    which,    fro-m    the    in8uffic>ncy    or 
ambiguity  of  the  criteria,  the  analysis  is  uncertain,  and 
different    critics    may   arrive    at   different    conclusions." 
The  Song  of  Moses  or  Song  of  Miriam.  In  the  form   in 
which  it  has  been  preserved  (chap.  xv.  MS),  is  probably 
not  of  ancient  date.      It  would  seem  to  be  an  oxi>ansion 
of  a  very  much  riiorter  utterance — an  utterance  consist- 
ing only  of  vs.  1  (repeated  in  vs.  21).       The  expanded 
form  may  have  been  written  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.: 
or  even  in  Babylonia  about  540-538.  when,  as  Whitehouse 


rays.      the  expected  restoration  would  naturally  recall 
the  memories  ("former  Uiings  ")   of  the  exodus    Om 
xliii.  1,  2.  lft-17,  xllv.  27.  28,  xlvl.  9  ff.,  xlvlH^  3    a    12 
11  9.  10)  "    The  Book  of  Exodu*  contains  several  aAcient 
codes  of  tews.      There  are  the  "Ten  Commandments  '• 

i?Vi-  fh  't*^^'  "'VIk^^**'  ^  Covenant  "  (xx.  22-xxilI. 
19,  E),  the  Laws  of  the  Two  Tables  (xxxiv.  10-28,  J)      See 
Moore  In  Encycl.  Bibl.;  J.  E.  Carpenter  and  G.  HarfoitU 
Battersby;  H.  Holzinger,  Exodus,  1900;  W.  H  ^^eu 
Exodus  In  the  "  Oentury  Bible  ";  G.  H.  Box,  Int^^E 

Bibl^'^'lm'  ^''^''  ^'•^'"'"*   '"^  ^^^  *'  Cambridge 

EXOBOISM        The    term    "  Biorcists  "    (exorkistai) 
oceurg  In  the  New  Testament.     It  Is  used  of  persons  who 
need  a  formula  of  conjuration  In  order  to  expel  demons 
Josephus    (Antiquities,  viil.   2,   v.)   says  that  God  gave 
Solootton  akIU  in  expelling  demons.     "  He  composed  such 

J!!^,?^^.^  *^   ^^   ^^^   distempers  are  alleviated 
And  he  left  behind  him  the  manner  of  using  exorcisms, 
by  which  they  drive  away  demoos.  so  that  they  never 
return,  and  this  method  of  cure  Is  of  great  force  unto 
this  day;  tar  1  have  seen  a  certain   man  of  my  own 
country,  whose  name  w&a  Eleazar,  releasing  people  that 
were  demoniacal  In  the  presence  of  Vespasian  and  his 
sons  and  Ms  captains  and  the  whole  multitude  of  his 
soWlerB.      The  manner  of  the  cure  was  this :  He  put  a 
ring  that  had  a  root  of  one  of  those  sorts  mentioned  by 
Solomon  to  the  nostrils  of  the  demoniac,  after  which  he 
drew  out  the  demon  through  his  nostrils;  and  when  the 
i^^w*?"  **^^  Immediately,  he  abjured  him  to  return 
Into  him  no  more,  making  still  mention  of  Solomon,  and 
reciting  the  Incantations  which  he  compoeed.     And  when 
Hleasar  wouW  i)ersuade  and   demonstrate  to  the  spec- 
tators that  he  had  such  a  power,  he  set  a  little  way  off 
a  cup  or  basin  full  of  water,  and  commai>ded  the  demon 
as  he  went  out  of  the  man  to  overturn  It,  and  thereby 
to  let  the  spectators  know  that  he  had  left  the  man ;  and 
when  this  was  done,  the  skill  and  wisdom  of  Sokraion 
was  Aown  very  manifestly"   (Whiston's  transl)         In 
the  Wars  of  the  .Jews   (vH.  6,  3)  Joeephus  mentions  a 
herb  Baaias  which  was  dlfflcuH  to  pluck.       He  adds  • 
*  Yet,  after  aU  this  pains  in  getting,  it  is  only  valuable 
on  account  of  one  virtue  It   hath,    that    If  It    be  only 
^^'V.^S  ^  ^^^^   persons,   it  quickly  drives  away   those 
called  demons,  which  are  no  other  than  the  spirits  of 
the  wicked,  that  enter  into  men  that  are  aMve  and  kill 
them,  unless  they  can  obtain  eome  help  agaliwt  them  " 
In  the  Nerw  TesUment  we  are  told  that  Jesus  cast  out 
tlie  spirits  "  with  a  word  "  or  "by  the  spirit  of  God  " 
or      by   the  finger  of  God."        His  disciples  too  were 
empowered  by  him  to  cast  out  demons  both  before  and 
after  his  resurrection.      In  Mk.  xvl.  17  Jesus,  after  his 
resurrection  and  b<»fore  his  ascejision.  Is  represented  as 
saying  that  one  of  the  signs  that  shall  accompany  those 
who  believe  will  be  the  casting  out  of  demons   In  his 
name        From  Acts  xlx.   13  it  seems  that  the  sons  or 
disciples  of  a  prominent  Jew  at  Bphesus  used  the  name 
"  as  a  spell  in  preference  to  the   strings  of  names  of 
gods  and  demigods  and  angels  which  were  common   in 
exorcisms  both    in    Asia  Minor  and   eteewhere  "   (Ency. 
Bib.)       Jn^in  Martyr  says  (Apol.  ii.  5)  that  in  cases  in 
which  every  other   kind  of  exoreiam  had  failed     "  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  who  was  crucified  under  Pontius 
iS,  m   ^^  potent  to  cast  out  demons.     In  his  Dialogue 
With  Trypho  he  admits  that  Jews  were  able  to  exorcise 
demons  In  the  name  of  the  God  of  Abraham  or  of  Isaac 
or  of  Jacob,   but   he  comptelns  that  they  had  adopted 
heathen  practices,  such  as  the  use  of  perfumes  and  llga- 
turefiL      There  is  frequent  reference  to  the  practice  of 
exorcism  in  the  early  church.      Catechumens  were  exor- 
cised   at    baptism,    and   even    afterwards.       Baptismal 
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Z^'TlS'i^t^'^'''^  *^  ^^^  ^"""^  Catholic  Church, 
so  also  has  the  ancient  practice  (cp.   Cyprian.  Ed    7S 

Soly^'^Tti^"*  S^^.T'^  ^^''^»«'   ^   ^^^^^   Oil  and 

hZ  Ti^l  re^JJl!!"?*  **  .l^*"^^  **y  Euseblus   (Eccles. 

clere^       A  aS^ti!  fr.^T'^  **^  ^^^^  order  of  the 

fs^LjribU^  i^T^  ^2"^  ^^  ordination  of  Exorcists 

of  cSS^    Thr^lh^n^'^''  ^  *^  fourth  Council 

cismTsSf  •■  "SL^P;±.P'^°"^  *  ^^^  of  exor. 
tiwns,  saia ,      lake  this  book  and  get  it  bv  hMrt-   »r%A 

^""fi^^^^^y  *o  tey  hands  upon  c^LSu^m'  tSd 
hapt^  persons  possessed."  BxSrciste  wS^Sld^ 
by  Iimo<3ent  I.  to  exercise  "  theirml^ry^^ 
possessed  without  express  permission  Som  Se  blsh^ 
and  this  law  is  sttU  in  force"  (Cath.  DM)  iT^ 
Roman  OathoMc  Church  the  Exorcists  areth^  thi^^ 

Church  they  are  not  recognised  as  an  eccleelafltical  or^r 
?i^Il?^^^  reoopised  by  the  Protestant^SeT^By 
the  wventy^eecond  auwn  of  the  Church  of  Engla^ie^^ 
ministers  are  forbidden  to  attempt  to  drive  out  den^ 

"^^^iJ^SL*:  "^°*  '««°  ^^^  bishop.  In  exorci^M 
practised  in  ancient  times  by  the  Babylonians  u^'w^ 
made  of  ablutions,   fumigations,  and   mSSl^la™ 

Chambers'  Enoycl.;  Reinach,  O.  ^wyc*.    mot., 

^  ®?S?^®'      Socrates,   the   ecclesiastical   historian 
2^^?^^^"".   ^^   ^^°«    of    ConstantlSile  ^°SS 
having  been   in   possession  of  the  churches   for   foJ^ 
years,  to  consequence  of  their  opposition  to  the  oon<5ua. 
tory  measures  of  the  emperorlSedosius;  W^vSi 

of  Theodo^us  Augustus,  on  the  26th  of  November  "  (v  7) 

Ge^^nw,^^?^^^^-  '^°  t^^  fi'th  chapter  of  the 
General  BpisUe  of  Jamis  (q.v.)  It  is  «i1d  (v«.  14.  15)7 
Is  any  among  you  sick?  let  him  caU  for  the  eldera^of 
the  church;  aiid  let  them  pray  over  him  awflntlS"  im 
i^J^ii^V^  .V^'"^  ^>  ^^*^  oil  dn  the^me  of  th^ 
ll^f  '.^.^%  ^^^  ^'  **'*^  ^"  «^e  him  that  is 
sick,  and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up;  and  if  helive 
committed  sins,  it  sball  be  forgiven  him."  jiSS 
C^S^^^.fi^,  ^i  il^  BpWleof  St.  James)  thl?^ 
for^e  UnJSl?^  ^  ^  °**^  ^^  «Pecial  provlsioS 
hJ  tS?r,L^'*^  ^^^"^^  ^t  has  done  so  for  the  Prayers. 
I?,^i?^^^^'^  f*^*^^  of  the  primitive  and  Catholic 
practice  of  anointing  the  sick    should   be   prayed  fw 

re^ed"""  "^r^Z  ^^'^i.^  «>  «^^  eS^  b^ 
Jji  ^f^'      0"5^°a»y.  It  would  seem,  the  anointing  with 

?vl    iM  %  ^i<^I  a^  therapeutic  value        In^aJark 

diLni  uJ^  ^^.^^  ^^«  Apostles  "  cast  out  many 

fn  thf  SS  rn.' J^°*^  ^^^  *^  references  to  the  practice 
SveS  bv  eSS?^°U1?::  ^^^^^  ^^i-  »)•  A^^rule  % 
T^^iLf^^'  Archbishop  of  York  (732-766).  "That 
fii^^X!?,,?^  t?*"^^"*  **'  *^  '^oly  fathere.  if  any  is 
w?th  «^jJi"?^L"^'**^  ^^  sanctified  o  1  togettier 
wi^prayero."      Extreme  Unction  is  first  spoken  oHs  a 

ofi    ri^  V>,H^^.£i^°^^^^  ^^^  ^l°^«  of  consecrated 
for  riCns^  if^  ^?l  ^"^^^  *^  ^^»«»  an<J  candidates 
rZ^w^^^J^'    ^2^    ^*  "««^   'or  catechumens  a^ 
newly   baptized   persons;    (3)   that    used    for    the  sick 
Adderley  suggests  that  probably  at  first  Extreme  DncSon 

Ivf  .  _Then  In  course  of  time  It  came  to  mean  the  unction 
?L  f^^J^^"^^  or  in  extremis.  But  it  did  not  become 
this  in  the  Eastern  Church.  There,  where  the^OTameSt 
Is  called  Prayer-oil.  it  is  not  confined  to  th^v^^^ 
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dvine  It  is  6eAne^  M  "  holy  oil,  a  sacred  riteand  type 
^f  rtfvin/  oitv  supplied  to  tliose  who  turn  from  sin  for 
?^emSton^Ind"^ctification  affording  alK^^^^^^^ 
«ins  and  iui«ing  up  from  aickne«ses,  and  bllmg  wim 
^^ctifi^tiS  "  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Churcii  extreme 
SSSon^s  Reserved  for  those  who  are  in  danger  of  d^th^ 
Tt  r«n  onlv  be  given  by  a  priest,  and  with  a  set  rorm 
if  womT  I^  form«-  times  it  preceded  the  Viaticum 
(a  vVaow  It  follows.  The  oil  is  applied  in  the  forai 
if  a^crS^         ^  James  Adderley    T/.e   Epistle  of   St. 

''Tx&rON?iA^s'"^T'rimrgi.^ef^^ 
(.S^iR^fNl'sSfwho^  belonged  to  the  rg^rt^f^etius 
and  Bishop  Eunomlus.  They  were  so  caUed  because  tney 
tought^t  the  Father  and  the  Son  were  unlike  (Gk^ 
SSioY^whence  the  designation  Ai^m*ans)  and  Oiat 
theSon  waa  made  out  of  nothing  (Gk.  ex  ouk  ontdn). 
They  were  also  d««J^ted  Eunomlans^ 

BYES,  CEREMONY  OF  PAINTING  THE  ^  cei^ 
mSiv  Derformed  by  the  Kammfllans  (q.v.)  of  India. 
Slra^god-images.  The  ceremony  takes  place  when 
S^ev^  ail  added  to  the  images.  It  is  curious  to  find 
Sr&^^lans  attaching  the  «ame  importance  to 
artificial  eves  as  the  ancient  Egyptians  did.  After 

SSulSing  iiito  shape  the  wrappings  of  the  «i«°«?^yj;>  «« 
to  restore  as  far  as  possible  the  form  of  t^  ^^^ 
the  embalmer  then  painted  eyes  upon  the  face  »<>  also 
wheTt^  sculptor  Sd  learned  to  ^ke  A^lfed  models 
In  stone  or  wood,  and  by  the  addition  of  paint  had 
enhanced  the  life-like  appearance,  the  statue  was  still  a 
d^  thing.  What  were  needed  above  all  to  enliven  t. 
nterally  and  actually,  in  other  words,  to  animate  it 
weretSe  eyes;  and  the  Egyptian  artist  set  to  work  and 
with  truly  marvellous  skill  reproduced  the  appearance 
of  living  eyes.      How  ample  was  the  justification  for  this 

belief  will  be  appreciated  by  a^yo°\,Y^>lf  ^S^'lfr*  A  «n 
remarkable  photographs  recently  published  by  Dr.  Alan 
H  Gardiner  The  wonderful  eyes  will  be  seen  to  inake 
the  statue  sparkle  and  live.  To  the  concrete  mind  of 
the  Egyptian  this  triumph  of  art  was  regarded  not  as  a 
mere  technical  success  or  aesthetic  achievement.  The 
artist  was  considered  to  have  made  the  statue  rwiUy 
live:  m  ffect.  literally  and  actually  converted  it  into  a 
•  living  Image.'  The  eyes  themselves  were  re?»rded  as 
one  of  the  ?hief  sources  of  the  vitality  which  had  been 
conferred  upon  the  statue"   (G.  Elliot  Smith.  Dr..  1919, 

^eIeKIEL,  book  of.  The  Book  of  Ezekiel  is  one 
of  the  larger  prophetic  books  In  the  Canon  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Ezekiel.  the  author,  was  one  of  those  wbo 
with  Jehoiachln  was  carried  captive  to  Babylonia  in 
5^  B.C.  by  Nebuchadrezzar.  He  was  a  priest  as  well 
as  a  prophet,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  'possibly 
he  was  singled  out  by  Nebuchadrezzar  as  a  chief  man 
among  the  priests"  (C.  H.  Toy).  He  represents  a 
transition  period,  a  period  in  which  the  prophets  were 
giving  place  to  the  priests.  Jeremiah  also  was  a  priest. 
and  as  Prof.  Harper  says,  the  books  of  Haggai. 
Zecharlah.  and  Malachl  are  far  more  priestly  than  pro- 
phetic. "Ezekiel.  as  a  prophet,  was  alive  to  the 
dependence  of  the  people  on  the  immediate  word  of  God. 
to  the  necessity,  that  Is.  of  a  constant  living  contact 
between  the  mind  of  God  and  the  mind  of  man:  but.  as 
priest,  he  also  saw  that  the  people  had  reached  a  stage 
which  demanded  a  more  precise  formulation  of  the  law 
of  worship.  He  lived  on  the  verge  of  a  great  religions 
revolution— the  abolition,  namely,  of  idolatry,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  sole  worship  of  Yahw^  in  Israel^ 
The  religious  leaders  of  Josiah's  time,  both  priests  and 
prophets,  had  with  true  Insight  insisted  on  the  necessity 
of  centralising  the  worship  at  Jerusalem   In   order  to 


destroy  the  corrupt  local  cults.  Eaekiel  carries  on  the 
fight  for  efh^monotheism.  not  only  by  denouncing  the 
woi4hTp  of  other  gods  than  Yah  we  as  the  source  of  the 
national  misfortunes,  but  also,  m<>re  effe<■tivel3^  by 
furthering  that  strict  organisation  of  the  cultue  which 
aline  ^uld  train  the  peoi)le  to  the  purer  worsh.p  of  the 
one  God  of  Israel"  (C.  H.  Toy  in  the  ^"^^^  .  ,^'^\>: 
?he  text  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  is  in  considerable  dl^ 
order,  but  this  is  not  due  to  composite  authorship.  The 
contents  may  be  divided  into  three  sei-t  ions.  (1) 
rimntera  i^xiv  were  delivered  at  the  beginning  of  the 
S^  o7  JeAiilem  and  have  in  prospect  its  Imminent 
d^rurtion  This  section  contains  the  "  Vision  of  the 
ClmHoV"    (i.   1-iii.   15).        Chapters    xxv.-xxxii.    conUin 

oracles  against  foreign  nations,  ^J^^^^^J^.^J""^"' J^ra 
Edom     Philistia.    Tyre,    Sidon.    and    Egypt.       y^Pjf"^ 
xxxUi'-xlvi  i.   contain   prophecies  of   Israel's  restoration 
and  triumph    with  a   vision  of  the  restored  theocracy. 
^e  S  Xt  of  this  section  (xl.-xlvili.)  and  of  the^whole 
book    is   rather  different  in  character  from   the  rest  of 
n^  wirk        It  presents  an  ideal  sUte:  it  puts  forward 
"a    conception     which    constitutes     the    Kerm    of    the 
d<JtrSe  of  the  kingdom  of  God  "  (Harper).      There  are 
manv  wints  of  contact  between  Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah. 
Serwould  seem  to  have  been  familiar  with  discourses 
or  writings  of  the  earlier  pix>phet :  or  it  may  be  supposed 
that  in  some  cases  use  was  made  of  a  common  ^urce^ 
Comi*are  Ezek.  iii.  3  with  Jer.  xv.  16;  E^^^^.iii- J*  ^  [f 
Ter   vi    17-    Ezek.  vii.  14.  27  with  Jer.  iv.  5-9;  Ezek.  xill. 
vdthJerxiv   13-16;  Ezek.  xiii.  10  with  Jer.  vi.  14;  Ezek. 
XV      M  with  Jer.   ill.  11;   Ezek.  xviii.   with  Jer    "J^ 
29  f.;  Ezek.  xx.  with  Jer.  xl.  3-8;  E^ek.xxlv    16-23  wi^ 
Jer    xvi    3-9;  Ezek.    xxix.-xxxi.  with   Jer.   xlvl;   Ezek. 
xxxiv     witlii   Jer.    xxiii.   1-4;   Ezek.   xxxvi.  26  with  Jer. 
xxlv   7;  Ezek.  xxxvil.  24  with  Jer.  xxx.  9;  Ezek^  xxxyliK 
\h  with  Jer    vi.  22.       There  are  ateo  points  of  contact 
i^tweTn     Ezekiel     and     the     Code    of     HoUne^s     (see 
LEVITICUS).       The  latest  date  given   in  the  hook  or 
Ezekiel  is  570  B.C.   (xxix.  17).      The  text  on  which  the 
Septuagint  translation  was  based    seems   to   have   been 
shorter  than  the  Hebrew  text.       See  C    H.  Toy  in  the 
Encvcl    Bihl.:  A.    B.    Davidson.    Ezekxel    in  the  '   Cam- 
brid^  Bible."   1892:  C.   ComiU.   Da.  liuch   deB  Prophet 
Ezechiel,  1886;  A.  Bertholet.  Das  Buck  Hesektel,  1897.  R. 
Kr^etzschtTr;  Das  Buck  Ezechiel,  1900;  W.  R-  "arper. 
The    Friestly    Element    in    the    Old    Testament,    1900.    C. 
Cornlll.  Intr.;  G.  H.  Box;  O.  C.  Whltehouse. 

EZRA-NEHEMIAH.  BOOK  OF.  The  book  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  originally  formed  one  book  1°  the  Jewish 
Canon.  In  a  passage  of  the  Talmud  <<?f)  ,theJx>ok  of 
Nehemiah  is  evidently  understood  to  be  Includwl  in  the 
S  of  Ezra  (Baba  bathra  14.  2;  cp.  Melito  of  Sardis  in 
Eusebius.  HE.  iv.  26).  The  Jewish  Rabbis  Rashi  and 
Aben  Ezra  regard  Nehemiah  1.  1  as  directly  continuing 
Ezra  X.  44.  The  Maasoretes  by  their  liturgical  divisions 
of  Ezra-Nehemiah  and  by  their  appended  Massoretlc 
notes  (at  the  end  of  Nehemiah)  show  that  they  regarded 
the  two  books  as  one.  In  the  Septua^nt  they  actually 
appear  as  one  (Se<y>nd  Esdras).  ^TR"tb.'sides  this  there 
is  a  close  connection  btHween  Ezra-Nehemiah  and  the 
Books  of  Chronicles  (q.v.),  so  close  a  connection  that 
Ezra-Nehemiah  would  seem  to  have  been  compiled  by 
the  Chronicler  as  an  Immediate  sequel  to  his  books  or 
Chrx>aicles.  As  Prof.  Harper  says,  ''  Ezra-Nehemiah 
takes  up  the  history  at  the  po  nt  where  it  stops  in 
Chronicles  and  continues  it  until  the  building  of  the 
second  temple  is  narrated,  the  two  books.  Chronicles  and 
Ezra-Nehemiah.  thus  constituting  a  history  of  the  temple 
and  its  worship  from  the  time  of  the  building  of 
Solomon's  temple  until  the  restoration  of  w<>rs^lPjn  ^^ 
days  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah."     Ezra-Nehemiah  resembles 


Chronicles  In  literary  style  and  In  vocabulary;  and  the 
opening  words  of  the  book  of  Ezra  (1.  l-3a)  are  Identical 
with  the  closing  words  of  the  Second  Book  of  Chronicles 
(II.  Chron.  xxxvl.  22  ff.).  The  contents  of  the  Book 
of  Ezra  may  be  divided  into  two  sections :  I.,  Chapters 
l.-xlll.  3;  II..  Chapter  xlll.  4-31.  In  section  I.  Chapters 
l.-vl.  describe  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  Palestine  and 
their  experiences  there  from  the  first  year  of  Cyrus  as 
king  of  Babyton  to  the  sixth  year  of  Darius  Hystaspls 
(538-515  B.C.).  Chapters  vll.-x.  continue  the  history 
after  an  interval  of  about  sixty  years.  They  describe 
the  arrival  of  Ezra  in  Jerusalem  in  the  seventh  year  of 
Artaxerxes  (4.'>8  B.C.)  and  his  work  as  a  reformer  there. 
The  contents  of  the  Book  of  Nehemiah  also  divide  them- 
selves In  the  main  into  two  sections.  Chapters  i.-vil. 
narrate  (in  the  first  person)  events  connected  with  the 
planning  and  carrying  out  of  Nehemiah's  visit  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  with  his  efforts  at  reform  there.  Chapters 
viii.-x.  narrate  (in  the  third  person)  events  connected 
with  the  public  reading  of  the  "  book  of  the  I^w  of 
Moses  "  by  Ezra,  the  celebration  of  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, etc..  Chapters  xl.-xiil.  3  give  statistics,  and  deal 
with  the  dedication  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  etc 
Section  II.  (chap.  xiii.  4-31)  gives  an  account  (in  the 
first  person)  of  Nehemiah's  second  visit  to  Jerusalem 
and  of  his  work  as  a  reformer.  It  is  clear  that  the 
compiler  of  the  work  Ezra-Nehemiah  made  use  of  a 
number  of  different  sources.  Part  of  the  Book  of  Ezra 
Is  written  in  Aramaic  (iv.  8-vI.  18  and  vli.  12-26):  and  it 
has  been  mentioned  already  that  the  narrative  in  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  is  i>artly  in  the  third  and  partly  in  the 
first  person.       The  most  important  of  the  sources  used 


were  Memoirs  of  Ezra  (e.g.,  Ezra  vll.  27-vllI.  34,  Ix.)  and 
Memoira  of  Nehemiah  (e.g.,  Nehemlfih  1.  l-vll.  5a,  xill. 
4-31).  As  regards  the  historical  value  of  Ezra-Nehemiah, 
the  Dutch  scholar  Kosters  has  tried  to  show  that  the 
first  four  chapters  of  Ezra  are  unhlstorical,  and  that  a 
return  of  exiles  did  not  take  place  at  all  In  the  second 
year  of  Cyrus.  R.  Kittel,  however  (The  Scientific  Study 
of  the  O.T.,  1910),  while  admitting  that  Chronicles  can 
only  be  accepted  with  great  reservation  as  a  record  of 
history,  thinks  that  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
which  are  probably  by  the  same  compiler,  are  of  a  quite 
different  type  "  It  Is  true  that  we  must  regard  certain 
parts  of  these  books  with  distrust,  but  in  this  case  the 
books  relate  the  history  of  a  much  later  period  than  the 
Chronicles,  and  the  narrator  therefore  is  in  a  much 
better  position,  in  that  he  speaks  of  events  which  were 
nearer  to  him  in  time  than  the  events  described  in  the 
Chronicles."  C.  F.-  Kent  accepts  the  view  that  "  many 
of  the  otherwise  irksuperable  difficulties  of  Ezra-Nehe- 
miah disappear,  when  it  Is  recognized  that.  If  at  all 
historical,  the  work  of  Ezra  must  have  followed,  not 
preceded  that  of  Nehemiah."  As  regards  the  date  of 
Ezra-Nehemiah,  internal  evidence  seems  to  point  to  the 
fact  that  the  compilation  was  made  between  the  vears 
.300  and  2,50  B.C.  See  Encycl.  Bibl.:  H.  E.  Rvle.  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  In  the  "  Cambridge  Bible."  1893:  C.  Sieg- 
fried. Esra,  Nehemiah  vnd  Esther.  1901:  A.  Bertholet, 
Dir  Buecher  Esra  und  Nehemia,  1902:  W.  R.  Harper, 
The  Priestly  Element  in  the  Old  Test.,  1905:  C.  F.  Kent, 
iFrael's  Historical  and  Biographical  Narratives,  1905;  C. 
Cornlll,  Intr.;  O.  C.  Whltehouse. 


F.  <3od  F  Is  a  designation  used  by  anthropologists 
for  a  deity  depicted  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Mayan  Indians 
of  Central  America.  He  is  represented  with  black  lines 
on  his  face  and  body.  These,  according  to  Schellhas, 
signify  death  wounds.  In  any  case,  the  deity  is  a  death- 
god  and  resembles  God  A  (q.v.). 

FAITHIST  BROTHERS  AND  SISTERS.  Members 
of  a  new  religious  community.  The  name  is  explained 
In  the  sacred  book  of  the  community — ^a  work  called 
Oahspe.  *'  We  cannot  found  the  Father's  Kingdom  with 
any  other  members  than  such  as  say  with  all  their  hearts 
and  mind  and  soul  :  Whatsoever  Thou  puttest  upon  me, 
O  Jehovih,  that  will  I  do  with  all  my  wisdom  and 
strength.  To  have  faith  in  this  way  is  to  have  Faith 
with  practice:  such  a  one  is  a  Faithist  in  fact."  See 
BROTHERHOOD  OF  THE  KOSMON  DAWN. 

FAKIRS.  The  term  Fakir  means  in  Arabic  a  "  poor 
man."  The  Fakirs  in  India  are  religious  mendicants 
who.  to  excite  pity,  inflict  tortures  on  themselves.  They 
are  feared,  though  not  respected,  by  the  people  because 
their  curses  are  believed  to  be  very  potent.  It  was 
formerly  their  practice  to  go  about  in  a  nude  condition, 
but  this  practice  is  now  forbidden.       See  Schaff-Herzog. 

FALASHAS.  The  Falashas  are  a  people  in  Abyssinia, 
whose  religion  incorporates  a  number  of  Jewish  beliefs 
and  practices.      Their  ancestors  may  have  been  Jews  or 


proselytes  to  Judaism.  But  they  observe  also  a  number 
of  pagan  practices.  Their  sacred  books  include  the 
canonical  and  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
Geez,  a  work  Ardit  which  purports  to  be  a  book  of  secrets 
revealed  to  twelve  saints,  and  a  translation  of  Josephus 
called  Sana  Aihud.  They  practise  circumcision  and 
fasting,  and  keep  some,  but  not  all,  of  the  Jewish  Feasts 
(e.g.,  Passover,  Ingathering,  Tabernacles).  At  the  same 
time  they  believe  in  magic,  and  worship  a  goddess  San- 
bat.  They  offer  sacrifices  for  the  dead,  pray  for  the 
dead,  and  use  fire  in  a  ceremony  of  purification  for  un- 
chastity.      See  Schaff-Herzog. 

FAMILIARS  OF  THE  HOLY  OFFICE.  Spies  who 
worked  for  the  Inquisition  (q.v.,  il.)  or  Holy  Office  In 
Spain. 

FAMILISTS.  The  Familists  or  Familla  Charltatis 
were  a  religious  body  founded  by  Henry  Nidiolas  of 
Muenster.  Nicholas  went  from  Holland  to  England  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  and  sought  to  make  converts 
there.  "  The  predominant  trait  of  the  sect  was  Its 
mysticism,  which  gave  rise  to  very  peculiar  doctrines  of 
Moses  as  the  prophet  of  hope,  Christ  as  the  prophet  of 
faith,  and  Henry  Nicholas  as  the  prophet  of  love " 
(Schaff-Herzog).  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  a 
proclamation  was  issued  "  against  the  Sectaries  of  the 
Family  of  Love."     After  this  severe  measures  were  taken 


Farnovians 
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Feris  Latinae 


Fermentarians 
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Fire,  Passing  Throagb 


T^AV-Ki  —  v--   "  I  meAn  the  Infinite  and  divine  Pnn- 

a    Bddv   Science  and  Health,  1907,  p.  16  /. 

'PAHNUS  One  of  the  oldest  of  the  Italian  deities. 
nJi^S  «od^  forests,  plains,  fields,  and  «hephe^ 
2  ^  he^xne  to  be  id^tifled  with  the  Greek  god 
pfn^v  )        He  was  worshipped  al«>  as  a  god  of  pi^ 

K^       '♦  Wp  iwPftled  the  future  in  dreams  and  strange 
?SS;  comm^cTtS'to^S  votaries  wmu^s^^ 
hte>ecii»cts  upon  the  fieeces  of  f<^^SS^.,J^- 

ih^co^!Si'?S?^ol^of  Faunus  were  mu ir^  to  he 

Siaste  to  eat  no  flesh,  and  to  wear  no  rings     He  W«»°» 

thSt  riiSs^ni  to  have  been  regarded  a^  ^fflc^l  fetters 

which  prevented  the  egress  or  ingress  of  sp Wts^     With 

Faunus  was  associated  a  goddess  F*""*,^' J^^'^"^  .Si 

festival  Faunalia  at  which  honour  was  ^one  to  tbe  deUy 

hv  nwLsants  was  celebrated  on  the  13th  of  February  ana 

?L^^nf  Dewm^r       In  legend  Faunus  is  represented 

i^^tfe  g?in^n  oTktum  ^),  and  as  an  aiK.i«^t  M^ 

Sf  iTtium  who  taught  the  people  agriculture  and  cattle- 

S^ln^    To  ^unufl  the>d  were  assigned  a  number 

T^Z  or  Fa^s.  just  as  to  Pan  ^9-^\^^^^^f^^ 

a    number   of   little    Pans    (Paniskox),    a,^^    to    Stenus 

ftSTof^S  Srtake  more  or  less  clearly  of  the  char- 
SJS  of  ^land  deities.  "  The  Fauns  are  expressly 
S^ted^  woodland  deities:  and  their  cha™oter  as 
Sis  still  further  brought  out  by  th«4r  ass<x-  iatton^r 
ISen  identification,  with  Silvanus  and  the  S  Ivanus^. 
w^  as  thetr  name  of  Itself  indicates,  are  spirits  of  ^ 
woSds  *  He  points  out  further  that  there  is  a  close 
w^Aion  StwSn  tree-spirits  and  com^rlt^  'Ri^  is 
2^^  ttielase  of  the  Fauns.  Though  wood-spirits, 
S^  were  supposed  to  foster  the  growth  of  the  crojw.  In 
tott-<^^^^-«»Pirtt  is  frequently  represented  as  a 
tott-cuswm^  with  Mannhardt  tbat  on  the  whole 

^  pSira  SiJ^  and  Fauns  perhaps  belong  to  a 
widelv  diffiised  chws  of  wood-spirits  oonceived  in  goat 
torn.*''       See  Chambers'  Encycl.;  O.  Seyffert,  Diet.;  J. 

^'fBASt'oF  FOOLS^"'  The  Feast  of  Foote  was  a  more 
or  1^  diTifltlaniMd  form  of  the  pagan  Saturnalia  ((/.v.). 
?i^^5eSl  century  it  was  celebrated  as  a  Church 
testtJSl^l^bout  ?tily.  Spain  Fiance.  Germany,  and 
Ektsland.      See  further  BOY-BISHOP 


FEATHERS'  TAVERN  ASSOCIATION.  In  the  latter 
part'^tf^^'ighT^nth  <^ntunr  a  t>ody  of  clerj^n^e^^  ajd 
uVmen  who  demanded  revision  of  the  LJ^ttTK^  OV.*^® 

Ch'S^h  S  Biiland_^d  ^'^^^^'^^^^^^^x^ 
the  Athanaslan  Creed,   used  to  meet  in  a  P*ce  <»  J^ 
Pothers*  Tavern.       From  the  name  of  the  place  they 
S^mTkno^  M  the  Feathers'  Tavern  Associ*tk>n^ 
*TeBRC^S<i"m.       Febionlanism  l^^a   tern,  u^  to 
describe  certain  views  regarding  the  relations  of  ^  hu^ch 
aSd    sSi^hlch    Roman    Catholios   de«rrlbe    as       an 
pxaeireration  of  Gallicanism  "  (Cath.  Diet).      The  term 
T^dert^  f rom  the  name  Febionius.  a  name  assumed 
fL    mZ™rv    DurDOseTby    John   Nicolas   von  Hontheim 
for   literary    purposes   uy    •*""".         .  Trpiv«*«     Under 
(1701-1790),  who  was  suffragan  Wstoop  ^^.I'J''^^.,,'^!!^; 
thta  nom  de  plume  there  appeared  In  17b3  a  worn      ue 

'^u^SrtS;  et  de jegltlm.  PotoW**  «"Tbe    w?U« 
flri« "    which    attained    great    notoriety.        ihe    wriier 
cSTiiedThaftbe  power  of  tbe  keys  belonged  to  the  whole 
hodVcS  the  faithful,  though  the  administration  was  com- 
^ttU't^Sie'^JSh^.     Tre*)ishops  reived  their  power 
^ir-t^nt  fnrtm  Ood        l^tie  primacy  of  the  Pope  was  omy 
^^STto^e  supSiority  of  a  Metropolitan  to  the 
Shirw^op^  o?  his  province;  and  ^Wuthorlty  ofthe 
Po^  is  not^ual  to  that  of  the  Episcopate  as  a  body. 
Th^  Po^  pVSiacy  was   in  the  Church  not   over  the 
Ch^^^  from  the  Pope  it  was  always  possible  to 
ap^io  a  General  Council.      In  1764  tbe  book  was  oon- 
den^  by  Clement   XIII.       During  the  years  1770  to 
inTSe  author  made  considerable  additions  to  Ills  work^ 
In  177?  he  was  persuaded  by  Pius  VI.  a^,  theArchblshop 
i?Tieve^to  mkke  a  formal  retraction  of  propositions  in 
his  book       In  178<5  a  schism  was  threatened  by  the  Areh- 
Si^^of  cologne,  Treves.  Mayence,  and  Salzburg    but 
in  1789  they  returned  to  their  allegiance.     See  Prot.  Dtct., 

logical  teaching  of  J.  Coccelua    (1«)03-I()b9).       See  COC 

^' F^E=E^'  A  deity  worshipped  by  the  natives  of  Samoa, 
a  war-god.  The  name  really  denotes  the  cuttle-fish^ 
His    sacred    month    in    one    district    was   May.  No 

traveler  was  then  allowed  to  pa.ss  through  the  village 
bv  the  public  road;  nor  was  any  canoe  altowed  in  tne 
teg<^n  off  tlmt  par^  of  the  settlement  "  (George  Turner 
«aTo«.  1884).  There  were  great  festivities  in  whi^ 
featured  games,  club  exerclHC,  spear-throwing,  and 
wrestldng.  In  another  district  three  months  were  sacr^ 
tothe  deity.  **  For  the  flr«t  month  torches  and  a  1  other 
lights  were  forbidden,  as  the  god  was  about  and  <Md  not 
wW  to  be  seen.  White  turbans  were  a  1«>  forbidden 
during  the  festivities,  and  conftne<l  to  war      (t^*«>- 

FENRIS-WOLF.  The  Fenris-wolf  or  Fenrir-wolf  is  a 
figure  in  the  mythology  of  tbe  Ancient  Teutons  He  is 
represented  as  one  of  the  offspring  of  I»ki  (qv).  L  ke 
the  Mldhgardh-serpent  (q.v.),  he  is  represented  as  being 
a  sea-moSter.  one  of  the  giants.  I^K^°d  tells  of  a 
druggie  between  Tyr  (see  TID  and  the  Fenris-wolf  in 
whiS  the  God  lost  his  right  ha°d;  and  of  a  cx^nflict 
between  Vidharr  (q.v.)  and  the  wolf,  in  which  the  latter 
waV^ain       See  P   D.  Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye.  Rel.  of 

FERI^LATINAE.  One  of  the  principal  of  the  mov- 
able fe.«»tivals  observed  by  the  Romans.  From  tnMng  a 
celebration  by  the  Latin  race  in  honour  of  Jupiter 
Latlaris  it  vwis  converted  by  Tarqninlus  Superbus  into 
a  festival  of  the  Latin  League.  •;  I^:«  n^Sr^^^'^ff.^ 
mony  consisted  in  the  sacrifice  of  white  bulte  a  Portion 
of  vJhose  flesh  was  distributed  to  each  of  the  cities  of 
the  league  represented  at  the  sacrifice.  If  any  city  did 
not  receive  its  portion,  or  if  any  other  point  in  the  cere- 
monial   was   omitted,    the    whole    sacrifice    had    to    be 


repeated"  (O.  Seyffert).  J.  G.  Frazer  points  out  that 
"  at  Rome  swinging  seems  to  have  form«Ml  iiart  of  the 
great  Latin  festival  (Feria  TMtinae),  and  its  origin  was 
traced  to  a  search  in  the  air  for  the  body  or  even  the 
soul  of  King  Latinus,  who  had  disappeared  from  earth 
after  the  battle  with  Mercntlus.  King  of  C-aere."  In 
this  case,  as  In  others,  swinging  was  practised  as  a 
religious  or  rather  a  magical  rite.  At  the  Compitalia 
and  Paganalia  small  limages  of  the  human  figure  or 
simply  round  balls  were  hung  on  trees  or  doorways  to 
swing  in  the  wind.  Cp.  COMPITAT^IA.  PAGANALIA. 
and  SWINGING.  See  O.  Seyffert;  W.  Warde  Fowler; 
J.  O.  FraeeT.  G.B.,  Pt.  111.,  1912. 

FERMENTARIANS.  A  name  formerly  given  by 
members  of  the  I^tin  Church,  who  used  unleavened 
bread  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  to  members  of  the  Greek 
Chtrrch,  who  used  leavened  bread. 

FETCHES.  A  term  in  Irish  folklore.  The  fetch  Is 
an  apparition,  a  kind  of  shadow  of  a  living  person.  "  If 
the  apparition  appears  In  the  morning  a  happy  longevity 
for  the  original  may  be  confidently  predicted;  but  if  it 
appears  in  tbe  evening  the  immediate  dissolution  of  the 
living  prototype  may  be  as  surely  anticipated.  When 
the  Fetch  appears  agitated  in  its  movements,  a  violent 
or  painful  death  is  Indicated  for  the  doomed  prototype, 
who  is  known  at  the  time  to  be  labouring  under  some 
serious  illness  "   (W.  G.   Wood-Martin). 

FETICH  ISM.  "Rie  term  fetich  ism  was  Introduced 
Into  the  science  of  religions  by  De  Brasses  (Du  Culte  des 
dieux  fHiches,  1760).  '*  The  Portugues  navigators  who 
first  traded  with  Western  Africa  had  noticed  that  the 
negroes  of  this  region  bestowed  a  kind  of  worship  on 
material  gods,  such  as  stones  or  shells,  whidi  the  Portu- 
guese called  fetiches,  from  a  word  In  their  own  language 
[feitiQd]  derived  from  the  I^tin  factUius  (fabricated), 
used  to  denote  small  devotional  objects"  (Reinach,  O.). 
Among  anthropologists  the  term  has  come  to  be  used  in 
a  great  varloty  of  applications.  W.  G.  Aston  in 
Hastings'  Encycl.  distinguishes  five  distinct  classes  of 
objects  to  which  the  term  relates,  "all  of  which  fall 
under  the  general  description  of  material  objects  wor- 
shipped, honoured,  or  esteemed  for  s<^>metblng  more  than 
their  physical  properties  or  comnoercial  value."  (1) 
Natural  objects  and  phenomena,  such  as  the  sun,  the 
sky,  and  the  earth.  (2)  Material  objects  worshipped  as 
representatives  or  symbols  of  a  Nature-deity  or  deified 
man,  such  as  the  golden  solar  disk  of  the  ancient  Peru- 
vians. (.'J)  Material  objects  supposed  to  be  the  perma- 
nent or  temporary  abodes  of  a  si^irlt.  such  as  shells. 
bones,  stones.  (4)  Non-religious  magical  appliances, 
charms,  or  amulets,  which  have  a  virtue  quite  inde- 
pendent of  any  gods  or  spirits,  such  as  the  claw  of  a 
lion  worn  to  keep  off  danger.  (5)  Material  things  which 
are  made  the  objects  of  a  make-believe  worship,  such  as 
th*»  needle  of  tlie  Japanese  housewife. 

FETIILLANTS.  Feiiillants  was  the  name  given  to  a 
reformed  congregation  of  the  Cistercians  (q.v.),  founded 
in  1677  by  Jean  de  la  Barri^re. 

FTDBISM.  The  French  scholar  I>ouis  Bautain  (1796- 
1867).  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Strasburg,  wrote  a 
thesis  In  which  he  maintained  that  human  reason  of  itself 
has  not  tJie  power  to  establish  truth.  According  to 
Bautain,  it  is  necessary  to  believe  or  have  faith  in  truth 
a.s  revealed  by  God  and  handed  down  from  age  to  age. 
Bautain's  thesis  was  condemned  in  1834  by  Gregory  XVI. 
His  doctrine  was  called  Fideisni.  The  same  kind  of 
teaching  Is  called  Traditionalism  (q.v.).  See  Reinach. 
O. 

FIFTH  MONARCHY  MEN.  A  religious  sert  which 
was  particularly  prominent  in  the  time  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well (1599-1658).      Their  views  were  Mlllenarian.      Their 


name  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  designated  the  Mes- 
sianic reign,  which  they  believed  to  be  approaching,  the 
fifth  monarchy.  The  last  of  the  four  monaiciiles  pef^red 
to  In  the  Book  of  Daniel  was  the  Roman.  "  It  wa« 
represented  by  the  fourth  beast,  which  had  ten  horns, 
and  among  these  horns  came  up  a  little  horn  prevkMis  to 
the  final  destruction  of  the  empire,  and  Just  before  the 
Introduction  of  the  millennial  reign.  Was  not  Oliver 
this  •  little  toom  '?  "  The  Fifth  Monarchy  Men  included 
John  Tilllnghast  (1604-1655).  Rector  of  Trunch,  Norfolk ; 
Christopher  Feake  (/I.  1646-1060),  Vicar  of  Christ  CJhuPcii, 
Newgate;  and  Vavasor  Powell  (1617-1670),  the  "  metro- 
politan of  the  itinerants,"  who  had  previously  been  at 
the  bead  of  a  band  of  travelling  preachers.  On  one 
occasion,  on  a  Sunday  njoming,  when  the  Fifth  Monarchy 
Men  were  assembled  in  Coleman  Street  to  hear  a  sermon 
by  John  Canne  id.  1667?),  Pastor  of  the  English  Inde- 
pendents in  Amsterdam,  Cromwell's  officers  surprised 
them.  A  "  Narrative  of  the  Sufferings  of  Fifth  Monarchy 
Men  "  who  were  taken  was  pubHahed.  At  a  later  date 
a  man  named  lliomas  Venner  (d.  1661)  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  rising  and  proposed  to  take  possession  of 
London.  His  followers  marched  through  the  city,  shout- 
ing, "  Long  live  King  Jesus!  "  Venner  and  others  were 
captured,  and  executed  for  high  treason.  See  John 
Hunt,  Rel.  Thought  in  England,  1870-73;  J.  H.  Blunt. 

FIKI,  THE.  A  name  by  which  the  teacher  of  the 
Korftn  is  known  in  the  Libyan  Desert. 

FINGER,  SACRIFICE  OF.  Amongst  the  natives  of 
the  Tonga  Islands  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean  it  Is  a 
common  practice  to  sacrifice  a  little  finger  when  a 
superior  relative  as  ill  as  a  pw^rftiatory  offering  to  the 
gods  for  the  sins  of  the  sick  man.  It  is  said  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  grown-up  person  who  has  not  lost  the  little 
finger  of  both  hands.  See  William  Mariner's  Account  of 
the  natives  of  the  Tonga  Islands  (ed.  by  John  Martin, 
2nd  ed.  1818).  The  practice  has  been  found  among  otiier 
peoples,  and  can  be  traced  back  as  far  as  the  Aurignacian 
Age  (Imprints  of  human  hands  with  mutilated  fingers). 
"  The  practice  of  finger-mutilation  obtained  among  Bush- 
men, certain  Australian  tribes,  and  communities  of 
Canadian  Indians.  Independent  Investigators  have 
ascertained  that  it  was  usually  associated  with  burial 
customs  and  the  ravages  of  disease.  Bush  women 
sacrificed  a  Joint  of  the  little  finger  when  a  near  relation 
died,  and  Canadian  natives  acted  similarly  during  times 
of  pestilence  '  to  cut  off  deaths.'  Finger  mutilation  In 
Auirtralia  was,  among  other  things,  occasionally  a  mark 
of  caste"  (Donald  A.  Mackenzie,  Crete).  Mackenzie 
notes  that  references  are  made  to  finger  mutilation  in 
Gaelic  stories.  As  he  says,  the  practice  had  evidently 
a  magical  significance. 

FICJH.  An  Arabic  term  used  to  designate  the  practical 
side  of  the  religion  of  Islftm.  It  "  consists  of  precepts 
and  commandments  to  be  obeyed,  rules  and  customs  to 
be  observed,  duties  to  be  fulfilled."  Klein  explains  that 
"  it  is  generally  called  '  Fiqh  '  Science,  Knowledge, 
Jurisprudence,  and  treats  of  the  following  subjects : 
Prayer.  Almsgiving,  Fasting,  and  the  Pilgrimage  to 
Mecca."      See  F.  A.  Klein. 

FIRE,  PASSING  THROUGH.  The  ancient  Irl^ 
would  seem  to  have  sacrificed  human  beings  by  burning 
them.  A  hint  of  this  survived  in  the  later  custom  of 
driving  cattle  through  two  fires  to  purify  them.  Toland 
in  his  History  of  the  Druids  (1814)  says :  "  Two  such 
fires  as  we  have  mentioned  were  klndl'd  by  one  another 
on  Mav  Eve  in  every  village  of  the  nation  (as  well 
thro'out  Gaule  as  in  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  adjoining 
lesser  Hands),  between  which  fires  the  men  and  the 
beasts  to  be  sacriflc'd  were  to  pass;  from  whence  came 
the  proverb,  hetween  Bel's  ttco  fires,  meaning  one  in  a 
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Flood,  The 


Flying-Horse 
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Foundation-Pillars  for  a  Life  of  Jesus 


Fire- Sermon 

g««t  strait,  DOt  '^»<'-'-4^°' ^tSSrSe  S^nd.  "o^ 

with  sacrlttces  and  feasting      (quotea  dj  n .  « 
'^m°E  SERMON       What  is  known  as  the  "  t™";"*  " 

r^uAC"  The'^  od  StSmlng"^o^ghti  are  burning^ 
1"^  Jrt!u"felog  with  tt,e  flre  ofpasaions  and  In^.      See 

^^tn^TSTE^SLiuATl^l-  «rly  Chr^ian  a^ 
thf  IS'  ap7«i«  "  an  emblem  of  Chri*       TJe  rep^^ 

rr'rfl?s^k'^o^^o?flin?tT'Sur"^terpJ'e^ 

^aTa^JL^'m*:  «^ra1  a  secret  sn»t^  t^hSr^n 
ro^'Sa'^SSr^nt.^'inlSs^rsaysr^IX^.fis^e 
mvS^al^me  of  Chrtot.  iSause  he  descends  aUvemto 

R^nti«m  and  the  Eucharist.      The  figure  of  three  nsnes 

^tC^n^  "n  t"^  form  of  a  "i»?«>*  flStnu/'^^s' " 
hantism  under  the  blessing  of  the  Trimty.  ^s  a 
Sar?«tinymbol.  we  find  In  a  picture  dated  to  ^ 
;^nd^Su%  the  basket  of  loave«  placed  on  a  fi^^^    See 

^'r/HTN^S\tc"H~or  ^^e^-fish  as  a  -^^  -^- 
i„  rhriatliin  art  Is  associated  sometimes  with  the  Dove 
S  Sf  A^cLr  Thus  a  f^ /"daochor  «I.re«r^n  an 
inscriotion  in  the  Catacombs  dated  A.D.  2.«.  see  tne 
fi^Xln  Sidney  Heath,  p.  128.  and  Francis  Bond,  p.  259^ 

Mrvpd  flshDonds  at  Edessa,  Aacalon.  and  Hierapons.    At 
hS^PO^iS^  Syrian  ^dess  Atargati«  is  Kajd  to  have 
rome   down  into  the   fishpond   once  and    then  to   nave 
?^Srned^  h^ven  with  one  of  the  fish,  the  ancestor 
^^e1?jm  of  the  zodiac  Pisces.     The  fishpond  at  A^  on 
?8  ^!d  fby  DSdorus)  to  have  owed   its  sanctity  to  the 
Scf  hat  the  goddess  of  the  place  ^^^^c^  herself    nto 
the  lake  and  assumed  part  of  the  form  of  a  flsh.     Another 
AT?.lAMtk)n  is  that  the  goddess   (Derketo  or  Atargatls) 
w?s  5?^!^ed   r  the   pSr  with   her  son    Ichthys   and 
JevouredTy  fishes.      Lucian  (§45)  says  that  the  ^cred 
flih  ari[i^poli«  gr^w  to  a  great  s^,  -^^^^^^^^^^ 
Ti»mee  and  would  approach  when  called.      He  states  a iso 
SS  an  altir  of  stone  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  lako^ 
Xenophon  (Anaft.  I.,  iv.  9)  speaks  of  "  tame  fish  looked 
u^as  ^9"  in  the  Chain*,  near  Aleppo  (Garstang  in 

'%fy'^Fi%nr2F  THE  LAW,  THE       This  was  the 
name  given  bv  the  Jews  to  the  Pentateuch.      See  CANON 

^^^I^nSu^D^T^^^o'^^ISLAM.      The  five  founda- 
tioi  of  Lmm  S;  five  pillars  of  practical  religion.    They 


^^  S«.^l:r;USi^"[f^n.*^£^3onemen. 
K'^IhtifA^Ti'    ThTna^K.a";eZit»  was  given  to 

r"Frgel!LX""a'p^'r'^a?'*?2™.^"^^Brr^^ 
S™^  alter  the  P^^ue  kL>wn  as  the  Black  D«ith  (1348). 

femuefZyit       A fterwa rti«  t2;ey  disappeared.       See  J. 

^fEIgS^ONE  Sf'tHE^  FIR^  in  the  Church  of 
T^ch^-^-TeSedh  or  "tie  church  of  tiie  ^re '•  <>n  t^e 
^^nd  °Sf  iSmurray,  off  the  Sligo  c^  of  Iretend. 
tKof^wim  formerly  a  flagstone  called  Iveac-na-Telneon, 
or^t^e  flagSne  of  the  fire."  Until  lately  (aooordmg 
Z  WQ.  Wood-Martin)  it  covered  a  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^ 
-On  this  flag  or  fire-stone,  fire  was  always  kept  burning 
bv  the  moJks  for  the  u«e  of  the  Inlanders.  In  later 
times  when  moSs  no  longer  inhabited  tiie  «aahel  when- 
ev^rk  householder  wanted  kindling  for  the  fami  y  fire 
Tsod  of  turf  or  a  piec^  of  wood  deposited  on  thl«  holy 

n^jSo^'T^E^'STcSfd'Testament  story  of  a  gn*t 
fli)d^nt  bv  God  to  destn>y  mankind  (with  a  f^-w  except- 
K  Tor  their  wickedness  is  well  known.    It  is  common 
i^wl^ge  too  that  a  rather  similar  story  has  been  pre- 
S^li'if  lXk>nian  cuneiform  tablets.      Anoth^  st^ry 
in  thP  «ame  series  has  rewntly  come  to  light  in  nocu 
men?8  ^S^^Tn  America   since  tbe  outbreak  of  the 
?T^t  War       "  We  have  indeed  recovered  a  very  early, 
l^ln^me  of  Its  feature*  a  ver>-  Prin^itlve   form  of  the 
?£]uge  W*tive  which  till  now  has  reache<l  ««  only   in 
SemiUcTnd  Greek  renderings;  and  the  stream  of  trad- 
m'n'has  b^ien  tapp^  at  «  I-^/,.^"  «^^'^K^n'g 'Ue^^^^ 

^^  cr^oS  ^r^iBijEB 

Ftood,  the  chief  duty  of  man  is  ff t«l  to  t>e  to  bui  a 
tlmnl4s  to  the  godi^  •  In  a  clean  spot.'  that  is  to  say.  in 
loTillwtl  nlaces  '  The  god  (Ann  or  Enlil)  founds  five 
cftiTtld^altots  them  to  divine  rulers.  The  name  of 
fhe^ero  of  th^  storv  is  Ziusudu,  and  the  de^riptlon  of 
Wm  S^  'gr^t  interest  in  furnishing  us  with  a  close 
nflrallei  to  the  piety  of  Noah  in  the  Hebrew  Versions 
Z  m  He  i«  warned  in  a  dream  that  a  flood  is  to  be 
ient  -  to  d^ti^y  the  seed  of  mankind."  When  the  flood 
J^raes  it  iTacwmpanied  by  hurricanes  of  wind,  but  the 
Slro  ik  safe  in  a  ^t  boat  which  floats  on  the  mighty 
ll^e^      Then  -  the  Sun-God  came  forth  shedding  light 


over  heaven  and  earth."      At  the  conclusion  we  read: 
•*  Zlufludu.  the  king,  before  Anu  and  Enlil  bows  himself 
down.      Ufe  like  (tnat  of)  a  god  he  gives  to  him.      An 
eternal  soul  like  (that  of)  a  god  he  creates  for  him.      In 
a    .     .     .    land,  the  land  of  Dllmun  (V),  they  caused  him 
to  dwell  "   (King,  p.  90).       Frazer  has  shown  (Folk-lore 
in   the   O.T.,  vol.   1.)  that  stories  of  a  great   flood  are 
widespread,  and  that  there  are  many  points?  of  similarity 
between  them.       D.  G.  Brinton  (R.P.r.,  p.  122)  writes: 
"  Look  in  what  continent  we  please,  we  shall  find  the 
myth  of  a  Creation  or  of  a  primeval  construction,  of  a 
IX-luge  or  a  destruction,  and  of  an  expected  Restoration." 
The  Flood-stories  have  been  explained,  as  Brinton  says, 
as  the  remembrance  of  some  kx»l  overflow.       But  this 
hardly  accounts  for  the  wide  prevalence  of  such  stories. 
A  new  explanation  has  therefore  been  proposed  by  G. 
Elliot    Smith— that   of   transmission.      "The    Sumerlan 
story   of   the   Flood,   which   is   at   least  as  old   as  the 
beginning  of  the  third  millennium  B.C..  was  transmitted 
not  merely  to  Babylonia  and  Western  Asia,  but  also  to 
Greece  and  to  the  uttermost  limits  of  Euroi)e.  where  it 
Is  preserved  in  the  folk-Ion^  of  Wales.  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land.     And  in  the  East  it  spread  not  merely  to  India, 
the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  China,  but  also  to  Oceania 
and  both  North  and  South  America.      Certain  trivial  and 
unessential  incidents  of  the  narrative  crop  up  again  and 
again  throughout  this  wide  domain,   and  proclaim  the 
fact  of  the  derivation  of  the  common  framework  of  all 
the   versions,   directly  or  Indirectly,   from  one   original 
source.       Local  circumstances  supplied  merely  the  cor- 
roborative detail  and  distinctive  embellishments  of  each 
I«rticular    version.    .    .     .    The   original   story   of   the 
Flood  was  developed  as  the  culmination  of  a  series  of 
legends  of  the  destruction  of  mankind  in  which  a  flood 
played  no  part  whatever.     ...     In  the  earliest  version, 
the  *  Flood  '   consisted  of  the  blood  of  a  human  victim 
whose  throat  was  cut  to  provide  the  elixir  of  life   to 
rejuvenate  the  king  when  his  virile  powers  began  to  fail. 
In  the   next  phase  mankind   as   a    whole  replaced  the 
original  victim.        In  a  thlrtl  phase  beer,  to  which  red 
ochre  was  added  to  give  It  the  proper  colour  as  a  sulv 
Btitute  for  blood,  was  employed  in  place  of  actual  blood. 
Finally  tlie  blood-coloured  mixture  poured  out  upon  the 
earth    from  seven  thousand  vessels  was  confused   with 
the  red   waters  of  the  annual   inundation   of  the  Nile, 
liut   as   the  destruction  of   mankind    (which   no  longer 
formed  a  logical  part  of  the  story,  once  substitutes  were 
found   for   human  blood)  had   survived  as   the   central 
Incident  of  the  narrative,  the  story-teller  had  to  provide 
an  explanation  of  it.      Mankind  was  being  punished  for 
its  sli».  and  instead  of  the  slaughtered  men  providing 
the  '  Flood  *  of  blood,  the  blood -colon  red  watejrs  of  In- 
undation were  represented  as  inflicting  the  vengeance  of 
the  gods  upon  men"  (Joum.  of  the  Manch.  Eg.  and  Or. 
Soc.,  1918,  p.  17  ff.).     This  explanation  is  rather  startling 
at  first  sight,  but  probably  many  facts  could  be  adduced 
in  support  of  it.      For  instance.  "  primitive  people  believe 
that  unless  the  sun  is  regaled  with  the  blood  of  mankind 
he  ages  rapldlv.        Hence  the  myt.h   of  the  sending  of 
Ilathor-Sekhet  to  earth,  and  the  hok)caust  of  humanity. 
Such  sacrifices  on  a  large  scale  were  frequent  in  ancient 
Mexico,  and  on  one  occasion  some  70,000  people   were 
immolated  on  the  altars  of  the  war-god  Huitzilopochtli, 
the  procession  of  victims  stretching  for  over  two  miles  " 
(Edwardes  and  Spence,  Diet.,  p.  14^). 

FLYING-HORSE.  The  "  flying-horse  "  (or  "  wind- 
horse,"  Lungta)  is  one  of  the  sacred  figure*?  or  symbols 
of  Tibetan  Buddhists.  It  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  carry 
a  man  round  the  world  In  one  day.  If  it  is  kept  flying 
on  a  flag  (se^'  PRAYER-FLAGS),  it  will,  it  is  thought, 
bring  good  fortune.        It  has  been  suggested  that  the 


flying-horse  is  identical  with  the  mystic  white  horse  of 
earlier  Buddhism,  which  figures  as  one  of  the  Seven 
Royal  TYeasures  (see  TREASURES,  THE  SEVEN 
ROYAL).  See  Sir  Monier-Williams,  Buddhism,  1890; 
cp,  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids. 

FO.  Fo  or  Fo-hi  is  a  figure  in  the  mythology  of 
Chinese  Buddhism,  apparently  a  personification  of 
Idealized  humanity.  According  to  legend  he  was  the 
first  Chinese  emperor. 

FOMAGATA.  One  of  the  deities  worshipped  by  the 
ancient  Americans  before  the  time  of  the  Azteos.  He 
was  the  chief  god  of  the  Muyscas  in  northern  South 
America.  In  Nicaragua  he  was  worshipped  as  Foma- 
gazdad.  His  wife  bore  the  name  Zipaltonal.  Foma- 
gazdad  and  Zipaltonal  were  regarded  as  the  parents  of 
the  human  race.  They  were  propitiated  by  means  of 
human  sacrifices.      See  J.  M.  Robertson,  P.O. 

FOMORIANS.  Deities  worshipped  by  the  pre-Celtlc 
inhabitants  of  Ireland  as  gods  of  fertility,  but  regarded 
by  the  Celts  as  evil  powers.  They  include  Balor  of  the 
evil  eye,  Bres,  Elatha,  a  god  of  knowledge,  Indech,  an 
earth-god,  Net,  a  war-god,  and  Tethra,  god  of  the  under- 
world. .  ^ 

FORMULA  OF  CONCORD.  The  Formula  of  Con- 
cord was  drawn  up  at  Bergen,  near  Magdeburg,  In  1577, 
as  the  basis  on  which  Lutherans  might  agree.  It  was 
an  improvement  on  the  Book  of  Torgau  (q.v.),  which 
again  was  based  upon  the  Swablan  and  Saxon  Formula 
of  Concord  (q.v.)  and  the  Manlbronn  Formula.  The 
Formula  of  Concord  is  in  two  divisions,  the  Epitome  and 
the  Solida  Repetitio  et  Declaratio,  and  each  division 
contains  twelve  articles.  The  "  Prophetic  and  Apostolic 
wriUngs  both  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Testament  " 
are  declared  to  be  the  one  and  only  "  compendious  rule 
and  norm  "  by  which  all  dogmas  are  to  be  Judged.  As 
subordinate  standards  of  right  doctrine,  approval  is  given 
to  the  three  "  primitive  Church  Symbols,"  the  *'  first, 
unaltered"  Augsburg  Confession,  the  Schmalkald 
Articles,  and  Luther's  Smaller  and  Larger  Catechisms. 
"  In  every  article  the  conservative  Lutheran  position  is 
maintained  as  against  the  Romanist  and  Melanchthonian, 
not  to  say  against  the  Calvinlst  and  ZwlngUan  and  Ana- 
baptist, and  the  victorious  conclusions  of  the  antecedent 
Lutheran  controversies  are  firmly  embodied,  sometimes 
with  moderated  phraseology "  (W.  A.  Curtis).  See 
William  A.  Curtis. 

FORSETB.  Forsete  or  Forslte  veas  the  name  of  one 
of  the  gods  of  the  Ancient  Teutons.  When  Wlllebrord 
visited  Helgoland,  he  found  that  the  island  was  sacred 
to  the  god  Forsete.  Caianteple  de  la  Saussaye  thinks 
that  among  the  Frisians  he  was  regarded  as  a  god  of 
justice.  The  Scandinavians,  in  so  far  as  they  recc^nlsed 
him,  made  him  the  son  of  Balder  (q.v.).  See  P.  D. 
Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye,  Rel.  of  the  Teutons,  1902. 

FORTY  MARTYRS.  THE.  No  less  tiian  three  different 
bands  of  Christians  who  suffered  for  their  faith  have 
been  known  as  "  The  Forty  Martyrs."  Forty  Christian 
tso Idlers  are  said  to  have  been  martyred  at  Sebaste  In 
Armenia  in  320  A.D.  under  Licinius.  When  ordered  by 
the  emperor  to  offer  sacrifice  they  refused.  Thereupon 
they  were  placed  for  a  whole  night  in  a  pond  of  frozen 
water,  and  the  next  morning  were  thrown  Into  fires. 
The  Christians  afterwards  built  churches  in  their  honour. 
Another  band  of  Christian  martyrs  is  said  to  have  suffered 
in  Persia  in  375  A.D.  Thirdly,  at  Antioch  in  Syria  forty 
virgins  are  said  to  have  been  martyred  under  Declus. 
See  Wace  and  Piercy. 

FOUNDATION-PILLARS  FOR  A  LIFE  OF  JESUS. 
This  expression  has  become  familiar  on  account  of  the 
article  on  the  Gospels  contributed  to  the  "  Encyctopaedla 
Biblica  "  by  P.  W.  Schmiedel  of  Zuerlch.       SchmJedel 
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Fooadatioa-SacrttcM 

^  Ari.  Ke^^^^en  will  be  found  on  page  10  of 
SLtSS  IST^The  eighth^  |.e  nln.^  »^  ^f^^ 

3SSit=Sofrj«|j^jS, 

S?P«SSSea  Unman  sacrlflce  w&a  offered  and  l>"rl«5,  » 

?n C  a  f«^o'^SS?i<a  Sft'h«  be«>  noU^el^here 
vt  «     «n  «iriv  Eirvot   Babykrala,  Assyria).      See  P.  S.  f 

"'SSrmj^HAPTBB     LBTTBE,    THE.       The    "Font- 

to  the   Corlnthlang.      It   ha*  been  tbo^M  that   th^ 
♦««^r*jinrp«»  do  not  harmoolae  well  with  the  earlier 

S^^  and^  It  wiV  iome  dtatastefnl  experience*  In  con- 
SSton    w?^h    b^ne«    that    excited    hie    ItKlig^tton 

SSSS  t^e  «)ndltlo«  of  trade  ««d,  «>^°^I^,,„^^leTf 
noshed    when  only  five  years  old,   for  telling  one  or 
hST^rcStomera  the  truth  ahont  «>me»t>od«^  and 
in  1799  M  a  Sert  In  Marsellkw  he  had  to  «openntend  the 
SrtlSlSto  Se  lea  of  a  great  onantlty  of  rlc.  which  had 
Seen  held   hack   at  a  time  of   srarclty  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 
^^reaalne   the    price   and   had    become    imfit    for    use^ 
F^^  determined  to  try  to  dUicoyer  a  '*.^/^^^^. 
a  corrupt  and  Immoral  state  of  things.         He  soon  per 
oe^^^t  the  only  mode  of  enaurlng  truth,  equity,  and 
^^mrelthlrl/ productive  or  ^^ilrlb^tlve   Indu^ry^ 
^«to  suppreae  the  rivalry  of  interest  between  the  pro- 
d?^r  a^  the  consumer,  by  associating  them   toge  her 
fn  a  common  union.     The  numerous  advantages  of  other 
kind*  capable  of  being  realized  by  association  if  it  were 
e^endSC  aa  to  embrace  the  dorae^^ic  "^ot."'^';>,*^ 
wen  afth^  operation*  of  InduMry.  «>'i^^«^  „^^°^/JSl 
God   must   iSve   ordained   such   an  association   as   the 
r^nral  deettav   of  man.  and  that  the  condition   under 
whi^  it  1?uW  he  formed   would  be  discoverable  by  a 
Sreftil  stX  of  the  laws  by  which  the  nature  of  man 
was  rovOTned       The  unity  which  he  observed  in  all  the 
^JkfofoS  led  him  to  the  conviction  that   the  Creator 
S  an  infinite  harmonious  being,  everything  in  nature 
T^  Se  an  imitation  of  His  attribut^  ^^^f^fi^/JTv^^ 
that  there  exists  to  every  order  of  creation  similarity  or 
u^ve^Tanalogy.      The  study  of  the  nnive^e  ,«^"^^ 
him  led  him  further  to  the  persuasion  that  all  its  har- 
m^iee  are  distributed   in   progressive  series:    fnd    that 
S^ry  being  in  creation  is  sublect  to  permanent  attract- 
ion7and  repulsions  In  proportion  to  its  respective  fjjnct- 
oSs  and  final  destinies.      Armed  with  these  principles. 
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he  set  himself  to  studv  first  the  natural  impulses,  attradt- 
fonfa^  .pulsions  of  man.  and  then  the  ™«f/ J°  ^^'^ 
S?L  facuUles  couM  be  <«««Wned jwi*«lvelya«^r^^ 

iS^£S^-rd^rv^;^oJ?hef,lSS?^^^^ 
Te1^\n  quest"  (B.  V.  Neale)      J^urleT  Inv^t^ 
the  nature  of  man,  and  found  in  ^J^^«^-^_^^^^ 
iTK^^n  hajHkmi      The  first  class  consists  of  the  nve  swiswj. 
T^^^T^^mpris^^e  four  modes  of  affection: 
fri^id^S^D   love^narenUl  and  filial,  ambition  or  cojporate 
Tff^.''    iS'Sird  Class  embraces  threejnte^ua 
desires  :  the  desire  of  Intrigue  and  rlvahy ,  the  d«Jreor 
Xmatlon;    and    the    desire    <>'    ^^^^^.J^*^^'^ 
niesanres        How  are  these  passions  and  desires  to  oe 
SSS^duly?      The  five  sen««  require  ^^^^^^1;^^ 
and  vigour,  as  well  as  material  w«Llth^    d^etoS^e^f 
affections   require    free    J^^'^'J^J^^tJ^^^^ 
groups  of  persons  drawn  together  by  '^^'l^^^il^l^^l 
ftT   The  three  intellectual  desires  ^^J^.^^JZ 
r  ^rlt  of  rivalry  and  emulation.       Fourier  therefore 
SoS^InJd  men  into  social  individuals  «"^P'«^,?«^7' 
whTXuW  dwell  each  In  the  phc^anst^re  ^^^^^^'^ 
his  t^    "  cultirating  each  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land 
?or  Uie  OTP^rt  of  all  the  membera  of  which  It  Is  com- 
SLd   aS  Srrytng  on.  In  combination  with  the  agrlcul- 
?^'o?l^tTo^  foxing  the  basis  of  it*  ex^-^ence   «"ch 
other  Industrial  pursuits  as  the  nature  of  the  !«*  Ity  or 
^lIiStrTOMested       The  secret  of  securing  the  wel  -being 
?fZch^  Cy    and  of  all  the  membera  composing  it, 
^s^ed  in^Si  arrangements  as  would  al^f  the  groups 
into  which  Its  membera  would  be  drawn  by  thHr  mutuaJ 
ittractlons.  to  form  themselves  into  a  ^rlesme^odlaUy 
arranged,  so  that  each  group  should  be  In  direct  rt^ry 
with  those   Immediately   contiguous  to   it.   «^<1   P»^^ 
rrStmlW   tato  concord  with  those  more  removed    from 
n^d  L  w^W  at  the  same  time  link  fll^  aeries 
thus    formed   to  each   other   by  a   P™dn*^   transition 
rN^ile)         See  Edward   Vansittart    Neale.   The    Charac- 
te^t^' FealTres  of  name   of   the  Principal  Systems  of 
SoJalism.  1851;   Chamber.'   Encvcl.:<V.   Q«i«eppe   Maz- 
zinl    Thoughts  upon  Democmcy  in  Europe,  \Mi. 

FRAGMENTARY  HYPOTHESIS.  THE.    ^Thisexpres- 
si^  is  iSS  of  one  of  the  theories  which  has  been  put 
forth  by  the  Higher  Critics  (see  ^RIJ^<^L^^',^\£^^^; 
S    explain    thT  composition    of    the    Hexat^<*.       It 
followed  the  Documentary  Hypothesis  {qv).  _^,^^  ™f^ 
mentery   Hypothesis  was  advocated,    in   Particular     by 
AtewSer  Geddes  (1737-1802)  in  Engtand.  and  J^  »•  Vat^^ 
fn  Germany.      They  Relieved  that  fragments  of  different 
date  and  authorship  were  added  to  one  original  MjeaiJ 
work        Geddes  (as  quoted  by  C.   A.   Brlggs)  thought  it 
kidubitablTthat      •*  (1)  The  Pentateuch    in    its  present 
fo^  was  not  written  by  Moses.       (2)  It  was  written  in 
thriand  of  Chanaan.  and  most  probably  «t  Jerusalem. 
(3)   It  could  not  be  written  before   the  reign  of  David 
nor  after  that  of  Her^ekiah."     He  believed,  however^  that 
"  it    was   compiled    from    ancient    documents.    «>me    of 
which  were  coeval  with  Moses,  and  some  even  anterior 
rZs^        mether  all  these  were  written   records  or 
manVof  them  only  oral  traditions,  it  would  be  rash  to 
dSefmine"      The    Book    of    Joshua    he   considered    to 
bTto^cLelv   to  the   Pentsteuch.    because    it   seems    to 
Mv^be^n^*  compiled  by  the  same  author,  and  he^««; 
Vt   is  a  necessary  appendix  to  the  history  contained  in 
he  fon^^TWks."        W.   E.   Addis    (Dociimrnt^f  the 
nerateuch,  i..  p.  xxvil.)  thinks  that  in  some  respects  the 
^itlon  of  Oeddes  and  Vater  marked  «"  «%«"ri,"^.? 
that    of    Astme    and    Eichhom    (see    DOCTTMBNTARY 
VtyPOTHESIS)         "  It  extended   the  Investigation  from 
fi^esis  and  the  beginning  of  Exodus  to  the  whole  Penta^ 
teuch    and  ceased    to  assume  that   the  only    documents 
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In  the  Pentateuch  were  documents  used  by  Moses.  It 
argued,  with  Justice,  that  the  Pentateuch  is  composed  of 
sections,  some  of  which  had  no  original  connection  with 
each  other,  and  that  even  the  documents  which  use  the 
word  Elohim  or  Yahweh  [commonly  pronounced 
Jehovah]  may  be,  and  are,  of  various  origin."  Its 
weakness  consisted  in  failing  to  see  "  that  the  suwKwed 
'  frajfments '  might,  on  closer  Inspection,  form  them- 
selves into  two  or  three  documents."  See  T.  K,  Oheyne, 
Founders  of  O.T.  Orit.,  1893;  C.  A.  Briggs,  Hex.;  A. 
Duff,  History  of  O.T.  Crit.,  1910. 

FRANCISCANS.      The  Franciscans  owe  their  name  to 
Francis  of  Assisl  (1172-122fi),  whose  real  name  was  Gio- 
vanni Francesco  Bemardone.       Tlie  son  of  a  rich  mer- 
chant, in  his  early  manhood  he  became  leader  of  a  cluib 
to  which  the  gay  youths  of  Assisl   belonged.       He  also 
fought  in  a  battle  between  Assisl  and  Perugia.      A  severe 
illness  marked  a  (diange  in  his  life.      It  led  him  to  take 
an   Interest  in  the  poor  and  suffering,  and  to  abandon 
his  old  pleasures.     In  1206  he  laid  aside  the  cloLhes  which 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  wear,  put  on  old  garments, 
and  devoted  himself  to  a  life  of  poverty.      In  1209  when 
he  heard  a  pn^cher  read  the  passage  in  Matthew  x.  vas. 
9  and  10  ("  Get  you  *io  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  brass  in  your 
purses;  no  wallet  for  your  Journey,  neither  two  coats, 
nor  shoes,  nor  staff :  for  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his 
food.      And  into  whatsoever  city  or  village  ye  shall  enter, 
seareh  out  who  in  it  is  worthy;  and  there  a-bide  till  ye 
go   forth  "),   the  words  appealed   to   him   with   all   the 
force  of  a  direct  personal  message,  a  message  to  go  forth 
and  preach.       He  now  further  simplified  his  dress,  dis- 
carding shoes  and  the  use  of  a  staff,  and  before  long  he 
was  Joined  by  ten  followers.     His  followers  seem  to  have 
been  exhorted  to   work    for  their  daily   bread,   but   in 
return  to  take  only  things  necessary  for  life  (ilot  money), 
lu    1210   he  obtained   from    the   Benedictines   a    plot  of 
ground  near  Assisl  called  Portiuncula  on  which  was  an 
abandoned  chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels.      Around 
this  chapel  the  Franciscans  established   a  convent  con- 
sisting of  rude  huts.       *'  From  this  humble  site,  which 
thus  became  the  cradle  of  the  order,  thousands  of  monas- 
teries were  to  be  planted,  missloners  were  to  go  forth  to 
all  parts  of  the  world  to  preach,  toil,  and  in  many  cases 
suffer  martyrdom  for  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  a 
vast   multitude   of   doctors   and   holy    prelates  were    to 
issue,    by    whom    the    purity   of    the    faith    should    be 
sustained,  and   its  principles    methodls^Ml  and    applied " 
(Catholic  Dictionary).        In   1210  Francis  went  to  Rome 
to   have  his  rule   confirmed   by  the   Pope,  but   he  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  from  Innocent  III.  only  verbal  con- 
firmation.       The   rule    was  not    solemnly    ratified   until 
1223,   when.  In  a    more   compendious   form,   it  was  con- 
flmKHl  by  Honorius  III.      The  Order  had  already  sf^read 
lH>yond  Italy  to  Spain.  Egypt,  Africa,   Greece,   England, 
Hungary,    and    Germany.       In    1219    as    many    as    five 
thousand  meml>ers  were  present  at  a  general  assembly. 
In  1220  Franciscans  established  themselves  in   England 
at   Canterbury,    and   soon    afterwards  at    Northampton. 
In  course  of  time  Franciscan  convents  arose  in  Oxford. 
London,  Coventry,  and  in  other  places.      Francis  is  said 
to    have     laid    down    twenty-seven    precepts.        "They 
prescribe    the    particular   means    by    which   the   vow  of 
poverty  Is  to  be  carried  out.   regulate  the  dress  to  be 
worn,  order  that  the  friars  shall  go  barefoot,  specify  the 
fasts    to    be    observed,    and   enjoin    a    blind    unlimited 
obedience  to  superiors  for  the  love  of  (Jod.      The  habit 
which  he   gave  them   was  a  grey  gown  of  coarse  cloth 
with  a  pointed  hood  or  capuche  attached  to  it.  one  under- 
tunlc  and  drawera,  and  a  cord  round  the  waist  "   (Cath. 
Diet).       After  the  death  of  Francis,   his  successor,  the 
Minister-General  Elias  of  <3ortona  relaxed  the  original 


strictness  of  the  rule.     This  relaxation  displeased  many 
of  the  Franclscains  and  caused  a  division.     Two  branches 
of  the  Order  grew  up,  Conventuate  and  Obeervantines. 
The  Conventuals  were  the  milder  party   and   lived   In 
convents;  the  Observantlnes  were  the  severer  party  (in 
France    they    were    called   Ck>rdeliere)    and    lived    like 
hermits  in  poor  dwellings.      The  Observantlnes  in  time 
became  subdivided  Into  Observants,  Reformed,  Discalced 
or  Alcantarines,  and   Recollects.       There  arose  also  a 
distinct  branch  of  Franciscans  called  Capuchins   (g.v.). 
In  1897  Leo  XIII.  succeeded  In  re-unitlng  all  the  Fran- 
ciscans except  the  (Conventuals  and  C^apuchins  under  the 
name  of  the  Order  of  Friara  Minor.      The  Franciscans 
have  done  a  great  work  for  humanity,  and  have  produced 
many  very  eminent   men.       Naturally,   their  aeal  and 
strictness    have    called    forth     opponents    and    rivals. 
Zoeckler  deecrlhes  the  Dominicans  (q.v.)  as  bom  rivals 
of  the  BYanciscans.      *'  The  two  ordere  fought  for  a  time 
cordially  together,  side  by  side,  as  long  as  they  had  a 
common  object ;  namely,  to  get  access  to  the  universities. 
But    hardly    were    Bonaventura    the    Franciscan,    and 
Thomas   Aquinas  the  Dominican,   Installed  as  doctores 
theologiae  at  the  University  of  Paris,  before  a  strongly 
Tnarked    scientific    difference    between    the    two   ordera 
became  apparent,   and   it  continued   to   separate   them 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  middle  ages.      The  Fran- 
ciscans were  realists;  the  Dominicans,  nominalists:  the 
Franciscans     leaned     towards     Seml-Pelagianism ;     the 
Dominicans   were   ardent    disciples  of   Augustine:    the 
Franciscans     were     Scotlsts;     the     Dominicans     were 
Thomists :   in  the  debate  on  the  Immaculate  conception 
of  Mary,  the  Franciscans  said  Yes,  and  the  Dominicans 
No"    (Schaff-Herzog).       See    Schaff-Hersog;    the   Prat. 
Diet.,  1904;  the  Cath.  Diet.;  Brockhaus. 

FRANCKESCHB  STIFTUNGEN.  Philanthropic  Insti- 
tutions established  at  Halle  (Schools,  Home  for  Orphans, 
Dispensary,  Printing-house,  etc.)  by  the  German  pietist 
A.  H.  Francke  (1663-1727).      See  PIETISM. 

FRANKISTS.  The  followers  of  Jacob  Frank  (Janklew 
I^Jbowiez;  1712-1791).  Frank  at  first  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Sabbatians  (q.v.)  in  Podolla,  South  Russia. 
Then  he  had  himself  baptized  and  declared  himself  to  be 
the  re-bom  Christ.  He  was  imprisoned  for  more  than 
ten  yeare.  Franklsts  are  to  be  found  In  Poland,  Rou- 
mania,  and  Turkey.      See  Brockhaus. 

FRATERNITY,  PACT  OF.  A  declaration  of  principles 
drawn  up  bv  Giuseppe  (Joseph)  Mazzini  (1805-1872).  See 
PACT  OF  iFRATERNITY. 

FREE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  A  dissentient 
episcopal  community.  The  Free  Church  of  England 
originated  in  1844  as  a  counteracting  movement  to  the 
Oxford  Tractarlan  movement.  It  regarded  the  episco- 
pate as  a  distinction  of  "  office  not  of  order,"  and  re- 
pudiated the  historical  succession  of  bishops.  It  held 
itself  free  "  to  preach  in  any  parish,  use  a  revised 
Prayer-book,  associate  the  laity  In  the  government  of  the 
Church,  and  hold  communion  with  other  C^hristians.  It 
has  annexed  several  churehes  of  the  (Countess  of  Hunting- 
don's (>>nnexion  "  (J.  A.  Houlder). 

FREE  CONGREGATIONS.  Congregations  founded  In 
Germany  In  1845  bv  Wislicenug  of  Halle  and  Julius  Rupp 
(b.  1809)  of  Koenigsberg.  They  sought  to  develop  a  faith 
in  harmony  with  reason.      See  FRIENDS  OF  LIGHT. 

FREE  RELIGIOUS  ASSOCIATION.  A  very  liberal 
Association  founded  at  Boston  In  1867.  It  "  alms  at  the 
emancipation  of  religion  from  all  sectarian  limits,  the 
reconciliation  of  faiths,  and  the  application  of  the 
.scientific  method  to  the  study  of  theology."  See  Sc^iaff- 
Herzog. 

FREE  RELIGIOUS  MOVEMENT.  THE.  The  Free 
Religious  Movement  In  London,  the  adherents  of  which 
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and  Sr  wns  again  ejected.  Hence  a^.,^^^.^!!! 
^Hgious  ™veiSnt  in  London^  In  the  Umt^  ^ta^ 
therl  is  a  Free  Religious  A^t,o^  of  Amen^  which 

^t^^Za^-Z  v^i^ne  pTS'ofThe'^ntinent  there 
^^nTsIi^tor  movement  with  the  same  name;  and 
<       A^™n«    R    Fr»B    Religious    Fellowship    has    been 
in    Australia    ^ff^^^oS  Movement  towanla  World 
S^n  aS  Wo^  ^Bt>thrhood.  under  the  leadership 
Jf%^"Va^l^s  its«>un.   ^"Hd'^'St'lfa''rLra^ 
^^^  ffTxp^^ss^^loTenSu^gf  that'^s^ee^P  "^^ 
unT^r^lism^yTrefiSon  a?d  s^ial  ethics   and   politics 
rhichTs  ^^  ^  Powerful  and  hopeful  impulse  of  our 
«me      It^ksto  iStote  man  to  hia  universe,  and  human 
Kes  to  ^e  another,  by  principals  which  are  rational, 
^e^ific^  Si4l,  and  international.      The  movement  is 
?^Ueiou»^DOt  m  the  narrow  ecclesiastical  senae  of  the 
^M-^^  a  broad,  humanist  and  ethical  se^e.     It  is 
nSstJuctive  movement,  springing  ^«>°L\^^«P;'^i^^,o^^; 
Tieas  of  humanity,  and  conacioualy  directed  towards  tne 
^ii^tion^  the  greatest  of  human  Ideals-the  ideal  of 
^^and  ?nterLt^l  unity.       To  enable  it  to  move 
^^  indrapidity.  the  Free  Religious   Movement 
d<S  iwtencumber  itself  with  creed  or  sacrament.      Be- 
iS^E^tMt   tor  the  accomplishment  of  the  successive 
S?lf  Wnklnd  ample  wisdom  and  virtue  dwell  within 
S^  LTuinf  man  himself,  it  seeks  to  voice  the  truth  of 
the  S^«^  discovered  by  science,  tested  by  t^^son   and 
approval  by  experience.      It  endeavours  to  support  trj^th 
S^^Ssclosed  to  the  growing  tatelllgence  of^Jg^'rfJht  5 
torv  and  science.       It  asserts  the  undeniable   right  of 
^SySne  to  tSS.  and  speak  his  or  her  own  thoughts; 
and  therefore  It  assures  to  ite  leaders  and  speakers  entire 
t^n2SS?Hberty;  and  to  all  its  adherents  and  a^itor^ 
nerfect  freedom  of  judgment.      Believing  that  goodness 
S^d^uS^  inheiient    in  human  nature,   it  «eek8   for 
Siese  in  the  immortal  books  of  all  ages  and  races ;  and 
regards  with  reverence  all  those  who  in  every  ^tjon  and 
time  have  laboured  and  suffered  and  lived  and  died  for 
huiLX        In  the  conviction  that  the  goal  of  human 
unity  can  be  reached  only  as  men  and  women  learn  to 
think  independently,  fearlessly  and  rationaUy.  the  Free 
Religious  Movement  in  all  its  activities  keeps  steadilj 
before   it  the   liberation  of  mind  and  conscience    from 
servile  submission  to  autiiority  and  tradition;  and  seeks 
association  with  all  those  who  also  are  looking  for  a 
world  which  shall  be  enlightened  by  knowledge^  guided 
by  i^son.  and  animated  by  love.     See  the  Free  Religious 

Addresses  and  Leaflets.  ,    ^  _,       .  .      *.w.   «,>,«/>>. 

FRENCH  PROPHETS.  A  body  of  fanatics  which 
arose  in  France  as  a  result  of  the  persecution  of  Pro- 
testants and  afterwards  of  Jansenists^  Their  fanaticism 
"  found  expression  in  convulsions  ai^i  PP?p^«<^Jf « ,^^  the 
impending  destruction  of  Church  and  ^tate  (T.  l^. 
S^pen,  Appendix  to  J.  A.  Houlder's  Fre^  C;rurc7.e« 
1899)  Some  of  these  enthusiasts  came  to  England  about 
the   year  1706.   and   gained   for  a    time   a   considerable 

^**FREYJ*A.  One  of  the  chief  of  the  Norse  deities.  She 
was  one  of  the  figures  represented  on  the  golden  horns 
found  in  South  Jutland  in  1639  and  1734  and  dating,  it  is 
thought,  from  the  fifth  or  beginning  of  the  sixth  century. 


\ccording    to    Snorrl    Sturlusou     (1178-1241),     she    was 

\MKX(^  borne  him  a  daughter  named  Unoss.      Odhr  is  per 
hi^  SerTorm  of  Odhln.      Ftvyja,  the    emale  deity 
rv>rrP«iK>nds    to    the   male   deity   Freyr    (qv.).      She    Is 
SS^  with^Gullveig-Heldhr.   U.e  Vanlr^de^    (see 
VANIR).       See  P.  D.  Chanteple  de  la  Sauasaye,  tiei.  oj 

the  Teutons,  1902.  *„„i^«*  T«iiir»nM 

i^^wPYR      One  of  the  deities  of  the  Ancient  Teutons. 
ThoMQ.^.)  ^5%^4r  became  the  chief  gods  of  Sweden^ 
Fr^yr  was  the  god  worshipped  by  the  I^KVieones^  and  it 
is  thought  bv   some  scholars  that  he  is   Ident'^LT,  v 
tLir  et^nvmouThero  Ingv.      He  was  the  god  of  fertility^ 
His  svXlTas  the  phallus   and  there  were  proc^jsaions 
in  hii  honour  in  Spring.      He  was  also  the  goil  of  pros 
oeritv    peace,  and   love.       Freyr.   who  was  one  of  the 
vSir'  (?^.T  was   inttXKiuced   into  Norway    and   it  has 
wn  suKgest^  that  the  war  between  the  Vanir  and  the 
^?r    ilfre^ts    the    conflict    which    then    took    place 
^weertTe  aSen-nts  of   Freyr  and  the  adheren^  of 
MwHsee  WODAN).      See  P.  D.  Chantepie  de  la  Saus- 
»iave    Rel    of  the  Teutons,  1902.  ^      r^         •     ^* 

FRI  \RS  MINOR        The  name  chosen  by  Francis  of 
A^S  for  his  followers.       They   are  better  known   as 

^  Fml^S's  ^  SOCIETY  OF.  The  body  of  Christians 
kri^^'^as^'tlie^^rends"  and  nic*--nied  t^e  Quakers 
i<j.v.)  was  founded  by  George  Fox  (1^24-1091  A.DO  as  the 
result  of  a  profound  reUgioua  e^P^f^ence.  As  a  young 
man  Fox  was  troubled  for  a  time  with  religious 
SS4i>nd^cy.  and  couki  And  no  ^^^-^.oj^f''^  ^| 
oaunsels  of  the  priests  and  preachers  of  j^'f  »f  •  "| 
wandered  about  in  great  mi.^ry.  ^^th  the  Bible  ^^s 
only  companion.  At  length  the  ck>uds  were  ^j«Pf^' 
««  thev  so  often  are  in  such  cases,  and  his  outtooK  was 
S^ilStenS  ?n  a  wonderful  way.  He  recMved  a  divine 
rn^eeto  the  effect  that  "There  is  one,  even  Christ 
?^,'rhl?  Sn  sp«k  to  Oiy  -ndltion.;;  He  -w^^-- 
in  what  direction  to  seek  for  help.  l  saw  ai«>  tuai 

SereW  an^cean  of  darkness  and  death,  but  anl^nite 
<£eaxi  of  light  and  love  which  flowed  over  the  ocean  of 
Sne^.      In  that  I  saw  also  the  Infinite    ove  of  &od 
a^d  I  had  great  openings."      Such  an  experience  as  Fox 
had  had  simed  trppove  to  him  that  what  men  needed 
S^t^sl^^k  spl?ltual  enlightenment  by  kindling  Into 
tlame  the  divine  spark  which  exists  in  ^j  ^f  "lem^He 
had  found  that  no  priest  nor  religious  ^«te  is  necessary 
to  bring  the  soul  into  direct  communion  with  God.      we 
had    rAiiscovered.    he  thought,    the   or  glnal    secret   of 

Christianity,  and  was  prepared  to  ^^^,^^^^'^^^[.3^^^^? 
and  soul  to  the  task  of  reviving  primitive  Christianity. 

In  1647  he  started  on  a  missionary  ^"^j^'f?- ,^^^^^2^^ 
ended  when  his  life  did.  He  wandered  about  England 
as  a  preacher,  urging  the  people  o  ''.o^k  to  Christ 
within  "  and  to  '•  follow  the  inward  light."  He  met  with 
ereat  success  After  he  had  laboure<l  ak>ne  for  four 
^^rs,  he^s' joined  by  other  pr^^chers.  In  the  seventh 
Vear  of  his  work  there  were  more  than  «i^ty.  In  the 
eiehth  vear  thei^  were  preachers  in  Ai^ia  and  Africa,  as 
w?  as  in  various  parts  of  Eun>pe.  About  twenty  years 
after  the  formation  of  the  body  known  as  the  Friends. 
W^tyin  Penn  (1644-1718)  joined  them.  The  Friends 
flouHshM  in  spite  of  persecution.  Many  of  them  were 
fined  and  Imprisoned,  particularly  between  the  years  1650 
find  1689  In  1682  a  settkjment  wan  made  In  America, 
and  in  a  few  years  there  were^ou«an<^  of  Friends  in 
the  American  Colonies.  The  body  In  America  In  18^. 
split  into  two  divisions,  one  of  which  became  known  as 
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the  Hicksites  (q.v.).  The  principles  of  the  Friends  have 
been  summarized  as  follows:  (1)  God's  Spiritual  Light 
tiiat  Ughteth  everj'  man;  (2)  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit 
with  the  disciple;  (3)  the  Headship  of  Christ  in  His 
Church;  (4)  the  priesthood  of  all  believers;  (5)  the  free- 
dom of  the  Go8i>el  Ministry;  (0)  the  spiritual  equality 
of  the  Sexes;  (7)  Spiritual  Baptism,  and  Spiritual  Com- 
munion; (8)  the  unlawfuhiess  of  war  to  the  Christian; 
(9)  the  unlawfulness  of  oath«;  and  (10)  the  duty  of 
brotherly  love,  and  of  simplicity  of  life.  The  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  worship  in  silence,  unless  some 
member  of  the  congregation  is  moved  by  the  Spirit  to 
preach  or  offer  prayer  or  give  praise.  "  But  this  silence 
is  Itself  Intended  to  be  occupied  with  religious  acts. 
Highest  of  these  is  the  direct  communion  of  the  soul  with 
its  Maker  and  its  Lord,  in  rapt  devotion,  in  thanksgiving 
and  prayer.  But  there  are  services,  in  these  hours  of 
silence,  adapted  to  every  degree  of  religious  experience 
and  evexy  serious  mood  of  mind.  One  of  the  most  profit- 
able of  these  is  self-examination.  .  .  .  Another  exer- 
cise is  religious  meditation.  At  worst,  every  attender 
can  force  himself  to  think  on  profitable  themes  by  repeat- 
ing to  himself  texts  of  Scripture,  or  the  verses  of  some 
suggestive  hymn.  '  Sometimes  a  light  surprises '  the 
humble  worshipper;  his  thoughts  are  led  on  and  upward 
bv  a  higher  Power;  new  meanings  of  texts  fiash  upon 
his  mind,  a  new  illumination  is  given  to  the  path  of  duty, 
and  In  answer  to  the  prayer  breathed  forth  by  his  inmost 
soul,  he  feels  conscious  of  a  closer  union  with  God,  and 
strengthened  for  his  future  warfare  with  the  world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  devil.  And,  if  some  brother  or  sister  is 
led  to  offer  vocal  service,  it  often  happens  that  the  word 
of  exhortation  or  reproof  or  comfort,  or  the  eamej«t  peti- 
tion to  the  throne  of  grace,  harmonizes  with  the  private 
exercise  of  mind  which  the  hearer  has  passed  through, 
confirming  hi.^  faith,  and  Invigorating  his  resolution" 
(Schaff-Herzog).  The  Friends  have  been  great  philan- 
thropists. See  Schaff-Herzog;  J.  H.  Blunt;  Prot.  Diet.; 
R.S.W. 

FRIENDS  OF  GOD.  A  name  (Gottesfreunde)  assumed 
by  German  mystics  In  the  fourteenth  century.  They 
Included  such  men  as :  Henry  Eckhart.  "  Maxter  Eck- 
liart  "  (c.  12<>0-1329);  Rulman  Mer.swln  (l.'M)7-l.'i82),  author 
of  "The  Book  of  the  Nine  Rocks";  Nicolas  of  Basle 
(1330-1383);  John  Tauler  (c.  1300-13()1);  and  Henry  Suso 
or  Sense  (von  I^rg:  1295-1366),  author  of  the  "  Book  of 
Eternal  Wisdom."       See  MYSTICISM.   CHRISTIAN. 

FRIENDS  OF  LIGHT.  A  religious  sect  of  German 
origin.  It  originated  In  1841,  when  I^eberecht  Uhlich 
(1799-1872).  with  fifteen  other  clergymen,  formed  a 
*'  Union  of  Protestant  Friends."  The  members  of  this 
Union  were  also  called  the  "  Friends  of  Light."  They 
held  that  Christianity  ought  to  be  brought  Into  harmony 
with  the  faith  of  reason.  In  1844  a  great  meeting  was 
held  at  Goethen.  A  lecture  was  delivered  by  Wislicenus 
of  Halle,  and  the  Friends  of  Light  declared  that  they 
could  not  alk>w  their  faith  to  be  determined  by  Holy 
Scripture.  In  1845  Wislicenus  and  Julius  Rupp  (1S09- 
1884).  of  Koenlgsberg,  were  dismissed  from  Qielr  churches 
by  the  Prussian  Government.  In  184<;  they  formed  Free 
Congregations  in  Koenlgsberg  and  Halle.  Other  con- 
gregations soon  arose  in  other  towns.  See  Brockhaus; 
J.  H.  Blunt. 

FRIGG.       Another  form  of  the  name  Frija   (q.v.). 

FRIJA.  One  of  the  chief  deities  of  the  Teutons 
Frlja  Is  a  goddess  who  in  the  legends  of  the  Ix>mbard8 
appears  as  Frea.  and  in  tho.«>e  of  the  FrLi^lans  as  Frla. 
She  Is  mentioned  in  one  of  the  Merseburg  Charms  (q.v.). 
In  the  Balder  Myth,  where  she  appears  as  Frigg,  she 
aids  Balder  (q.v.)  by  making  nearly  all  objects  harmless. 
Frija   is  the  consort  of  Odhln  or  Wodan  (q.v.).      She 


gives  advice  to  Wodan,  or  sometimes  even  frustrates  his 
plans.  And,  like  him,  she  knows  the  fate  of  men.  Swine 
and  cats  were  sacrificed  to  her.  Her  worshippers  also 
threw  sacrificial  cakes  into  wells  and  then  drank  of  the 
water.  See  P.  D.  Chantepie  de  la  Sauasaye,  Rel.  of  the 
Teutons,  1902.  ^ 

FRINGES.  One  of  the  commands  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  (Deuteronomy  xxil.  12) :  "  Thou  shalt  make  thee 
fringes  upon  the  four  comers  of  thy  vesture  wherewith 
thou  coverest  thyself."  The  Hebrew  word  (tsitsith) 
seems  to  mean  "  twisted  cords."  These  fringe*  were 
originally  tassels  attached  by  a  blue  cord  (cp.  Numbers 
XV.  38)  to  the  four  corners  of  the  outer  garment,  a  kind 
of  shawl.      The  modem  name  for  this  garment  is  Talith 

(qv.). 

FRITHSTOOL.  The  Frlthstool  or  Freedstool,  literally 
"  the  seat  of  peace  "  was  a  seat  or  chair  placed  near  the 
altar  in  certain  churches.  Such  seats  still  survive  m 
churches  at  Hexham  and  Beverley  Minster.  The  frith- 
stool  was  the  most  sacred  place  of  refuge  for  those  who 
claimed  "sanctuary"  (see  SANCTUARY).  Frequently 
the  seats  were  of  stone.      See  J.  H.  Parker,  Gloss. 

FRODHI-PEACE.  Frodhi-peaoe  Is  the  Norse  name 
for  an  idea  which  has  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  the 
world — the  idea  of  a  golden  age  In  the  past.  Frodhi  in 
the  saga  api)ears  as  one  of  the  first  of  the  Danish  kings. 
He  resided  at  Lei  re  on  Seeland.  He  is  called  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  because  during  his  reign,  for  a  time  at  least, 
peace  reigned  supreme.  No  man  harmed  his  neighbour. 
This  continued  until  the  king,  developing  a  taste  for  gold, 
obtained  from  the  king  of  Sweden  two  giantesses,  Fenja 
and  Menja,  to  grind  gold,  peace,  and  happiness.  Instead 
of  gold,  the  giantesses  ground  for  him  calamity  and 
vengeance.  They  were  at  length  carried  off  In  ships 
of  the  enemy,  but  they  made  the  ships  sink  by  grinding 
salt  on  them.  This  accounts  for  the  saltneas  of  the  sea. 
See  P.  D.  Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye,  Rel.  of  the  Teutons, 
1902. 

FRONTLETS.  In  the  Old  Testament  it  is  said 
(Deuteronomy  vj.  8)  with  reference  to  the  words  of  God  : 
"  And  thou  shalt  bind  them  for  a  sign  upon  thine  hand, 
and  they  shall  be  for  frontlets  between  thine  eyes."  In 
course  of  time  the  passage  came  to  be  Interpreted 
literally,  and  it  became  the  custom  to  wear  frontlets,  that 
is  to  say,  small  boxes  containing  prayers  written  on 
parchment.      The  Hebrew  term  is  Totftfoth  (q.v.). 

FUDO.  A  deity  wor8hipi)ed  by  the  Japanese  Buddh- 
ists. It  is  thought  that  he  corresponds  to  the  Indian 
deity  Siva  (q.v.).  "  His  appearance  is  fierce  and  angry, 
the  face  often  coloured  black;  in  his  right  hand  he  holds 
a  sword,  and  in  his  left  a  rope;  tongues  of  flame  form 
the  background."  Fudo  is  a  god  of  tire,  and  apparently 
also  of  wisdom.      See  H.  Hackmann. 

FUJOFUZE  SECT.  A  sub-sect  of  Japanese  Nich- 
irenism  (see  NICHIREN  SECT).  They  were  extremists. 
Their  principle  was  known  as  Fuju  fuze.  A.  Lloyd 
explains  that  this  means  '*  not  giving  and  not  receiving," 
and  mav  be  translated  intranaigeant.  The  Emperor 
lemitsu  *  (died  1(>51)  proscribed  both  the  Fujufuze 
Nichlrenlsts  and  the  Christians.      See  Arthur  Lloyd. 

FULLA.  The  name  of  one  of  the  deities  of  the  Ancient 
Teutons.  In  one  of  the  Merseburg  Charms  (q.v.)  the  name 
seems  to  occur  as  Volla  (q.v.). 

FITNG-SHUI.  A  Chinese  term  meaning  wind-water, 
in  other  words,  the  climate  as  regulated  and  determined 
by  the  winds  that  bring  rain  or  drought.  It  is  important 
that  a  Chinese  grave  should  be  so  placed  that  the  body 
and  soul  may  be  under  the  good  influence  of  fung-shui. 
To  secure  this  the  Chine.«ie  consult  fung-shui  professors, 
a  class  of  specialists  who  know  how  to  find  the  most 
lucky  spots  for  graves,   as  well  as  the  best   sites  for 
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temples  and  honaeB.  "  These  funff-ahui  profeasore  mostly 
Uke  m«  the  baslfl  of  their  detemrfnatkma  of  roltable  spots 
for  the  dwelliosi  of  the  Mvlii«  BXid  the  dead,  the  forma 
and  oonflganUKHW  of  the  hllto,  the  winding*  of  the  rivers 
and  bpookji,  as  "weU  as  the  shapes  of  houses,  temples,  and 
rocks;  In  short,  everything  on  earth,  according  to  them, 
may  modify  those  Influences  of  wtod  and  rain  (de 
Groot).  Until  a  solta-ble  spot  for  the  grave  can  be  loond. 
the  body  most  remain  unlwrrled.  See  J.  J.  M.  de  t^wot, 
Rel.  of  the  Ohinese,  IWO;  Hastings'  E.R.E.,  vol.  v..  1912 
FURIOUS  HOST.  Another  name  for  the  Wild  Hunt 
(q.v.). 


FURQAN.  Al-FnrqAn  is  another  name  for  the  Qur'ftn 
(q.v.).  The  root  of  the  verb  m«ns  "  to  separate  or  dis- 
tinguish." FurqSn  therefore  means  that  which  dis- 
tinguishes between  troth  and  error,  or  that  which  is 
divided  into  sections.  The  Hebrew  pereq  also  means  a 
section  (CT>.  the  collection  of  sayings  called  Pirq^  AMth). 

FYLFOT,  THE.  The  Christian  symbol  knot.n  as  the 
fylfot  (cp.  the  Fylfot  Cross  In  heraldry)  is  IdenUcal  with 
the  Swastika,  a  sacretl  emblem  of  tbe  Buddhists.  It 
flRTires  in  the  Catawmbe  and  In  medliEval  churches. 
Cp.  CROSS. 


Q  God  G  is  a  designation  used  by  anthropologists 
for  a  deity  depicted  In  the  MSS.  of  the  Mayan  Indians. 
The  employment  of  the  sun-sign  in  h-Is  hieroglyph 
indicates  that  he  is  a  son-god.  He  is  sometimes  provided 
with  tiie  symbol  of  death,  apparently  because  he  needed 
human  blood  to  sustain  him. 

GADADHAR.  Wlelder  of  the  club  or  gada,  one  of 
the  names  of  the  Hindu  god  Vishnu. 

GAGA.  A  Babytonian  deity.  Gaga  was  one  of  the 
minor  gods.  In  the  Epic  of  Marduk  (see  MARDUK, 
EPIC  OF)  Gaga  appears  as  a  messenger  sent  by  Anshar 
to  Tiftmat  to  announce  the  coming  of  Marduk.  The 
message  Is  received  by  Lakhmu  (q.v.)  and  Lakhamn.  and 
causes  consternation  among  the  Iglgi  (q.v.).  See  Morris 
Jastrow,  Rel. 

GALATIANS.  EPISTLE  TO  THE.      As  far  as  genuine- 
ness Is  concerned,  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  tbe  Galatlans 
is  one  of  the  least  disputed  of  the  Pauline  Epistles.      It 
has  been  said  that  •'  It  bears  on  every  line  of  it  the  sign 
manual  of  the  Apostle  "   (Currie  Martin).       There  are 
Indeed  statements  in  it  which  cannot  easily  be  reconciled 
with  other  statements  in  other  Epistles  and  in  tbe  Book 
of  Acts,  but  there  is  a  broad  basis  of  agreement.      The 
Epistle  seems  to  be  quoted  by  Justin  the  Gnostic,  Poly- 
carp,  Theodotns,  Justin  Martyr,  Athenagoras,  and  other 
early  writers.      It  is  Included  in  the  Versions  and  Canons 
of  the  second  century  A.D.       In  spite  of  all  this,   it  is 
not  without  its  difficulties.      One  of  these  is  presented  by 
the  term   "  Galatians."        In    the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
"  Galatia  "  seems  to  denote  only  a   broad   strip  of  the 
Roman  province  of  Galatia  in  Asia  Minor,  running  from 
the   South-west  to  the  North-eafrt,  a   territory   inhabited 
by  a  mixed  population  of  Phrygians.  Greeks.    Romans. 
Jews,  and  Celts  (Acts  xvi.   6;   xviii.   23).       But  in  the 
time  of  the  Apostle  Paul  the  term  seenw  to  have  denoted 
also  the  whole  Roman  province,  which  Included  Antioch. 
Derbe.  Lystra,  and  Ironlum.      It  used  to  be  thought  that 
the  Galatlons  of  Paul's  Epistle  were  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  Galatia  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (North  Galatlan 
theory).     It  is  now  held  by  many  scholars  that  the  Gala- 
tlans of  the  Epistle   were  Inhabitants  of  the   southern 
towns  (South  Galatian  theory).       W.   M.  Ramsay  main- 
tains   •'  that    the    Churches   to  which    the    Epistle   was 
addressed  were  no  other  than  those  of  Antioch,  Iconlum. 


Lystra,  and  Derbe,  which  were  planted  by  Paul  In  his 
first  missionary  journey,  and  of  which  we  have  an  account 
in  Acts  xiii.,  xlv."  (McCJymont).      Some  of  the  pa«wges 
in  the  EpisUe,   it  is  thought,  can  be  be*rt  explained  as 
referring  to  customs  and   laws  i)ecuHar  to  the  province 
of  South  Galatia  in  Roman  times.       *'  The  main  points 
that  can  be  elucidated  by  reference  to  the  current  customs 
in  the  province  of  South  Galatia  are  those  of  adoption, 
the    making   of    wills    or    covenants,    and    the    special 
character  of   the  tutor  or  paidagogot^   (cf.   Gal.   ill.    jV 
found  in  the  Galatian  letter  "  (Currie  Martin).      In  Gala- 
tians  Iv.  13  I»aul  says :   *'  but  ye  know  that  because  of 
an  infirmity  of  the  flesh  I  preached  the  gospel  ttat<>,y<>« 
the    firet  time."       This  has  been  supposed    to    militate 
against   the   South   Galatian   theory    since   there    is   no 
tiference  to  the  illness  of  Paul  in  Acts.      On  the  other 
hand,  as  Prof.  Peake  says.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  North 
Galatia  could  have  been  a   place   to   which   I'awl  could 
have  gone  in  consequence  of  Illness.       "  For  either  he 
was  taken  III  when  passing  through  It  to  another  district, 
or  he  went  there  to  regain  his  health.    Against  the  formor 
it  must  be  said  that   the   road  through   Nortli    Galatia 
led  nowhere  where  he  was  likely  to  go.  against  the  latter 
that  the  climate  was  singularly  unfitted  for  an  invalid^ 
McClymont  thinks  that  the  Epistle  was   written   in  the 
period  of  transition   from    II.    Corinthians  to   Romans, 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  57  A.D.       Ramsay  assign* 
it  to  about  the  year  53  A.D.,  the  time  when  the  Aix>stle 
was  about  to  commence  his  Thinl   Missionary  Journey. 
He  thinks  that  it  was  written  at  Antioch  in  Syria       The 
main  object  of  the  Epistle  was  to  counteract  a  Judalsing 
tendency  in  the  Galatian  Church.      An  interesting  feature 
in  the  Epistle  is  the  emphasis  laid  on  the   independent 
character  of  Paul's  apostleship.       He  says,  for  instance 
(i    11    f):    "For   I  make  known  to   you,    bn^thren.  as 
touching  the  gospel  which  was  preached   by   me.  that   It 
is  not  after  man.        For  neither  did   I  receive  it  from 
man.  nor  was  I  taught  it.  but  through  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ"         See   J.    A.    McClymont;    G.    Currie    Martin; 
Arthur  S.  Peake.  Intr.:  J.  Moffatt.  Intr 

GALILEE  THE.  In  Christian  architecture  this  term 
is  applied  to  a  porch  or  chapel  at  the  enttance  of  a 
Church  There  are  many  examples  In  Cathedrals  and 
old   Priory  Churches.       The  term  is  applied  also  some- 
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times  "  to  the  nave,  or  at  least  to  the  western  portion 
of  it.  and  In  some  churches  there  are  Indications  of  the 
west  end  of  the  nave  having  been  parted  off  from  the 
rest,  either  by  a  step  in  the  floor,  a  division  in  the  archi- 
tecture, or  some  other  line  of  demarcation "  (J.  H. 
Parker,  Olosn.).  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  at  Westminster 
had  formerly  at  the  west  end  a  galllee  which  formed  a 
kind  of  vestibule  or  ante-chapel.  Durham  Cathedral  has 
at  the  west  end  of  the  nave  a  galllee  dedicated  to  St. 
Cuthbert.  It  was  built  for  the  use  of  the  women. 
Sidney  Heath  explains  that  the  term  "  is  thought  to 
have  been  applied  to  porches  sitnated  on  the  north  side 
of  a  conventual  church  or  cathedral  for  the  reason  that 
when  the  Crusaders  and  pilgrims  entered  the  Holy  Land 
from  the  north,  Galilee  was  the  frontier  province." 

GALLI.  According  to  Lucian,  the  Galll  were  sacred 
servants  in  the  temple  of  Hierapolis.  They  were 
castrated  and  wore  female  attire. 

GALLICAN  PSALTER.  The  Galilean  Psalter  was  the 
second  (387)  of  the  tliree  revisions  of  the  Book  of  P.salms 
made  by  Jerome.  Under  Pope  Pius  V.  it  was  substituted 
in  general  ecclesiastical  use  In  the  Roman  Church  for  the 
Roman  Psalter  (q.v),  the  version  made  by  Jerome  in 
383.  The  Galilean  Psalter  was  so  called  because  it  was 
introduced  primarily  Into  Gaul  by  Gr^ory  of  Tours. 
It  was  introduced  afterwards  into  (Jennany,  England, 
and  Spain.      Cp.  VULGATE. 

GAMES.  Robertson  Smith  has  emphaslaed  the  joyful 
character  of  the  ancient  religions  known  to  us.  When 
men  met  their  god  they  feasted  and  were  glad  together. 
Ordinary  acts  of  worship  are  aU  brightness  and  hilarity. 
This  Is  true  also  of  the  religI(Hi8  of  primitive  pet^les. 
And  Indeed  it  may  be  said  of  any  religion  that  gloom 
and  sadness  are  signs  of  degeneracy  and  decay.  Games 
and  the  principal  forms  of  art  seem  to  have  been  bom 
of  religion,  and  for  a  long  time  they  retained  a  religious 
character.  Worship  was  not  merely  an  act  of  religion 
but  al.so  a  form  of  recreation  (in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word).  "  The  state  of  effervescence  in  which  the 
assembled  wonAippers  find  themselves  must  be  trans- 
lated outwardly  by  exuberant  movements  which  are  not 
easily  subjected  to  too  carefully  defined  ends.  In  part, 
they  escape  aimlessly,  they  spread  themselves  for  the 
mere  pleasure  of  so  doing,  and  they  take  delight  in  all 
sort  of  games.  Besides,  in  so  far  as  the  beings  to  whom 
the  cult  is  addressed  are  imaginary,  they  are  not  able  to 
contain  and  regulate  this  exuberance;  the  pressure  of 
tangible  and  resisting  realities  Is  required  to  confine 
activities  to  exact  and  economical  forms.  Therefore 
one  exposes  oneself  to  grave  misunderstandings.  If,  in 
explaining  rite*,  he  believes  that  each  gesture  has  a  pre- 
cise object  and  a  definite  reason  for  its  existence.  There 
are  some  which  serve  nothing;  they  merely  answer  the 
need  felt  by  worshippers  for  action,  motion,  gesticula- 
tion. They  are  to  be  seen  Jumping,  whirling,  dancing, 
crying  and  singing,  though  it  may  not  ahvays  be  possible 
to  give  a  meaning  to  all  this  agitation  "  (fimile  Durk- 
heim).  Durkheim  thinks  that  religion  would  not  be 
Itself  If  it  did  not  give  some  place  to  play,  to  art,  and 
to  all  that  serves  to  recreate  the  spirit  which  has  been 
fatigued  by  the  too  great  alavi.shness  of  dally  work. 

GANAPATI.  Ganapati  or  Ganpati.  Another  name 
for  Ganesa  (q.v.),  or  Ganesh.  one  of  the  gods  of  the 
Hindus. 

GANDHARVA.  A  Hindu  god,  guardian  of  the  sacred 
Soma  plant. 

GANDHMALIS.  A  caste  of  village  priests  connected 
with  the  temples  of  Siva  or  Mahfldeo  in  Sambalpur  and 
the  Urlya  States  In  India.  Another  name  assumed  by 
some  members  of  the  caste  is  Thanflpatis  ("  Masters  of 
the  sacred  place";    Oatuih    in  CiandhmAll   means  "in- 


cense ").  R.  V.  Russell  and  R.  B.  Hira  Lai  think  that 
the  Thftnfipatis  are  priests  of  the  temples  in  towns  and 
large  villages  whose  calling  has  gained  fotr  them  con- 
slcterable  social  estimation,  whereas  the  Gandhmftlls  are 
village  priests  who  occupy  a  more  menial  positloQ.  The 
Grandhmaiis  are  generally  Salvas.  '*  They  consider  that 
their  ultimate  ancestor  is  the  Ndg  or  cobra  and  e£q;)ecially 
observe  the  festival  of  Nag-Panchml,  abstaining  fiwn 
any  cooked  food  on  that  day  "  (Russell). 

GANESA.  Ganesa,  also  called  Gana-pati,  Is  one  of  the 
gods  of  the  Hindus.  He  is  one  of  the  sons  of  Siva 
(q.v.).  His  worshippera  once  formed  one  of  the  great 
Hindu  sects.  The  name  Gkinesa  means  "  iord  of  hosts," 
and  the  god  was  so  called  because  he  was  su^xwed  to 
be  in  command  of  the  hosts  of  messengers  and  servants 
which  surrounded  Siva,  that  Is  to  say,  of  the  evil  demons 
and  the  good  angels.  But  he  is  not  a  fighting  commander, 
a  god  of  war;  he  is  simply  a  tutelary  village  deity,  a 
god  of  luck  and  misfortune.  He  seems  In  particular  to 
be  in  charge  of  those  spirits  who  contrive  obstacles  and 
difficulties.  He  is  Invoked  to  remove  these.  Thus,  at 
the  literary  festival  on  the  2nd  of  February,  Ganesa  is 
invoked,  not  as  a  god  of  learning  corresponding  to  Saras- 
vati  (q.v.),  the  goddess  of  learning,  but  as  the  god  who 
might  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  literary  aooompliah- 
ment.  At  the  present  day  Ganesa  is  worshipped  In  con- 
Junction  with  all  the  other  gods,  and  his  images  and 
shrines  are  found  throughout  India.  "  What  the  Gamete 
or  Gana-pati  of  the  present  day  really  represents  is  a 
complex  personification  of  sagacity,  shrewdness,  patience, 
and  self-reliance— of  all  those  qualities,  in  eboTt,  whlcto 
overcome  hindrances  and  difficulties,  wh^hear  in  perf<wm- 
ing  religious  acts,  writing  books,  building  houses,  making 
Journeys,  or  undertaking  anything.  He  Is  before  all 
things  the  typical  embodiment  of  success  in  life;  with  its 
usual  aooompaniments  of  good-living,  plehteousness, 
prosperity,  €LiMi  peace.  This  is  the  true  secret  of  his 
popularity "  (Mimler- Williams).  But  though  he  is 
mainly  a  god  who  removes  obstacles,  he  may  become  a 
god  who  brings  them.  Hence  his  names  Vighnefta  and 
Vighna-raja,  "  lord  of  obstacles."  In  sculpture  Ganesa 
is  figured  with  the  head  of  an  elephant  and  riding  on  a 
rat.  Both  elephant  and  rat  are  emblems  of  wealth.  The 
elephant  is  a  great  consumer  of  grain,  and  the  rat  Is 
associated  with  overflowing  granaries.  See  Monler- 
WllUams;  E.  W.  Hopkins;  J.  A.  Dubois  and  H.  K.  Beau- 
champ;  R.  V.  RusseOl. 

GANESH  PRASAD.  Gift  of  Ganesh,  one  of  the  names 
of  the  Hindu  god  Ganpati  or  Ganesh. 

GANGADHAR.  The  holder  of  the  Ganges,  one  of  the 
names  of  the  Hindu  god  Siva. 

GANGAMMAL.  A  Hindu  deity,  worshipped  as  the 
goddess  of  cholera  by  the  Paraiyans,  a  tribe  or  caste  in 
India. 

GARUDA.  A  figure  in  Hindu  mythology,  the  king  of 
birds,  half-man  and  half-eagle,  on  which  the  god  Vishnu 
rode. 

GATHAS.  The  Gathas,  or  sacrificial  hymns,  are  the 
most  ancient  part  of  the  Zendavesta  (q.v.),  the  oldest  col- 
lection of  writings  sacred  to  the  old  Persians.  They  con- 
stitute an  original  or  old  A  vesta,  as  compared  with  a 
tatter  and  new  Avesta.  They  are  Included  in  that  division 
of  the  Zendavesta  known  as  the  Yasna. 

GAYATRI  PRAYER.  A  Hindu  prayer  or  formula, 
regarded  as  the  most  powerful  of  the  Mantras  (q.v.).  A 
good  Brahman  i^ould  use  this  Vedic  prayer  daily,  morn- 
ing and  evening.  The  ten  Sanskrit  words,  sui^x>8ed  to 
be  full  of  mystery  and  deep  allusions,  are  tranedated  by 
Monler- Williams :  "  Let  us  meditate  on  that  excell^it 
glory  of  the  Divine  Vlvltying  Sun;  may  he  «tlighten 
our    understandings."      Monier-WIlliams    compares    Its 
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HopklnsiT  A.  oSois  and  H.   K.   B«.uchamp:  J.  C. 
TdID  "I'l    islam.      a    Jewish   sect    of  aboot    2,000 

rjbe"irSa'^uL«.WgrHs!' 
r<inTT^r'PA   siFTT        An  order  of  monks  m   L«.mai8iii. 

^e  J^  tSr  of  the  eleventh  c-entury.  Tsong  Kapa 
-ItS^  to  reinstate  the  original  stem  rules  of  life  by 
mS^  of  di«MDUne  such  as  that  their  clothing  should  be 
STdrf^JmS^s'^w^  together^  their  f^,^ -^^^i^^/, 
begging,  a  strict  retirement  l>e  observed  during  tbe  Was 
fl^«>n  earnestness  in  med  tatlon,  and  so  on.  On  the 
ShS  ha^d^  l^bliahed  an  ornate  and  strictly  regu- 
S?^  rS.''  The  monks  ar^  celibates  but  otherwise 
S>^t  adhere  strictly  to  the  rules  of  the  founder  of  the 
o^e^   ^^r  ?^dgL-  and  outer  garments  are  yellow. 

®^EM  ^HE^NDROUS.  One  of  the  seven  royal 
tr^^m^  which  the  king  of  kings,  the  ideal  king,  of  the 
bS^  or  «ther  oftiie  P^^BuddhiMs  IfuS^^iS 
DoaBe«8  It  Is  described  as  being  of  the  purest  specie* 
^^T^rfect  in  every  wav.  It  is  said  that  "  when  the 
ISit  ki^of  g1^  to  tW  that  wondrous  gem  set  all 
hS^tourfold  a^y  in  army,  and  raised  aloft  the  gem 
uS>n  hte  standard-top,  he  was  able  to  march  out  In  the 
gCm  anrdarkness  of  the  night    and  *"  th^^^/"f; 

lound  about  began  their  daily  work.  V^'^^^l^f  Vh Jt  ?n^he 
lio-h*  hAth  come  '  "  Rhys  Davids  points  out  that  in  the 
vS^c^ymST^dra  slays  the  demon  of  ^rknees  with  the 
li^tnlng,  which  is  called  his  jewel.  He  thinks  that  in 
the  woSdrous  gem  "  we  have  a  ^'^^^^^ ^^^fJ^'^, 
and  mysticism  of  that  Animism  which  is  so  hard  to  kill. 
See  T   W.  Rhys  Davids.  . 

GBMARA.      The  designation  of  a  part  of  the  Jewish 
Talmud  (q.v.).      In  cour«e  of  time  the  two  constituents 
of  the  Talmud  came  to  be  distinguished  as  Mlshnah  (thte 
being  the  text)  and  Gemara  (the  «^m^^^'^)-  .  ^?^ 
has  commonly  been  taken  to  mean      <»mPl«*^^?;  ^^^ 
there  is  reason  to  think  that,  in  this  connection,  the  word 
really  means  "  learning."      There  are  two  p^^\o°«  ^' 
the  Jewish   Tahnud.  a    Palestinian  and  f,  Babylonian. 
The  Palestinian  Talmud  is  sometimes  called     ,«f™a™ 
of  the  people  of  the  West."       In  both  the  Pal^'°Jan 
Talmud  (completed  in  the  fourth  century)  and  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud  (completed  by  the  end  of  the  fifth  century) 
the  Gemara  is  incomplete,  but  it  is  much  more  extensive 
In  the   latter.       The  Gemara  represents  the  teaching  of 
the  Amoraim  (q.v.).     See  W.  O.  E.  Oesterley  and  G.  H. 
Box ;  C.  A.  Brlggs,  Intro. 

GENESIS.  BOOK  OF.  The  name  of  the  Arst  book  of 
the  first  division  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (q.v.)  is  in  the  Hebrew  Bibe  "  Bereshith  "  This 
is  the  opening  word  of  the  book.  "  In-the-beglnnlng."  In 
the  Septuagint  the  title  Is  "  Genesis  kosmou  or  Be- 
elnnlng  of  the  World."  The  common  abbreviation  of 
this  "Genesis"  (cp.  Philo,  De  Abrahamo,  §  1).  has  sug- 
gested the  title  which  the  book  bears  in  the  English 
Bible  The  book  has  two  main  divisions.  The  first, 
chapters  i.-xi.  26,  gives  the  Primaeval  History  of  \J^- 
kind    including  stories  of  the  Creation,  of  a  great  Flood. 


of  the  dispersion  of  peoples,  etc.  The  f<^"<l'  ^^*^fif 
xi  >7-l  gives  the  History  of  the  Anwstors  and  1  atrl- 
a^hs  of  the  Israelites,  including  stories  of  Jo^^P^  « 
adventures  in  Egypt.       The  work   is  composite,  having 

f^enlS^iled  f^m  the  Priestly  H^^<>;y  *"<^/^^^-^t 
(P)  and  the  Prophetic  (or  Popular)  Histor>  (JL).  The 
iiipiler  himself  has  made  a  He  rations  and  ^<^^^^^^^^ 
F  Moore  points  out  that  the  Genesis  of  I  \i^e  mucn 
<horter^  than  the  account  of  the  same  perio<l  in  .TL. 
mmn  Je'i"  is  often  iK>ssible  to  ser^ra^  the  two  ^de- 
pendent documents  J  and  E.  As  ?;,J?K,n^l  T  an^  E 
••  the  method  of  the  comp  ler.  who  ^^^^^^^^.^"^  ^^ 
together  was  sometimes,  it  would  seem,  to  extract  an 
eSr^i^tivrfrom  one  or  other  of  th^se^^O""^    ^s 

XX.  1-17  fi^m  E;  xxiv.  from  J);  «>'«^^»°^*^-^7S,^!!ii^' te 
a  narrative  as  a  whole  from  one  source,  tojnoorporate 
with  It  notI<^  derived  from  the  other;  and  sometlm^ 
tocii^i^t  hTs  narrative  of  materials  derived  from  each 
^.^^J^^nLrly  equal  proportion."  The  uj^  of  differont 
documents  is  prove<l  not  only  by  ^!^''^'"^^  °^*^^ 
differences,  but  also  by  the  pre.sence  of  duplicate  narra 
five^^ere  is  a  double  account  of  the  creation,  for 
^iSance^h.T  l-ii-  4  a  and  ch.  11.  ^./'tTNsS^'^vX^-S 
^v^^th  ^ix^'lT^xv^'w^ih'  ^x^^i  'xr^wilh  Ix^:  T-U.  ^xf 
Si  ^ith'xJ^i.  k^l!  xxviii.  io-22  with  xxxy.  9-15.  xxxii^ 
20-?2  with  XXXV   9-13.  xxxvl.  15-19  with  xxxvi.  40-4...     The 

Smp^ite  Character  of  the  Book  of  «--*-l«  l^^X'tSTro 
recoSo^zed.  A  more  recent  discovery  has  been  that  there 
S^remarkable  parallels  to  some  of  ^.  «torie«  in  t^e 
literature  of  Babylonia.  Egypt,  and  Pej^ia.  The  Kaoy 
onia^  had  ^milar  traditions  about  Creation  and  a 
Deluge  (see  DELT'GE-STORY.  BABYLONIAN)  The 
E^ypUan^le  of  Two  Brothera  resembles  the  story  of 

Sb   in   Genesis   (see  EncycL   f '^'  •   J;!'-    "/^if^he 
There  are  now  a  number  of  scholars  who  hold  that  the 
tradUioi^  and    Institutions    of    Israel    were    Powerfully 
Suenced  bv  the  culture  of  Babylonia.      But  even  when 
his  is^mitted.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Israelite  vera  on 
of  the  Flood    (for   instance)   "is  no  mere  copy  of   the 
Assyrian-Babylonian,     for     the     ^'^l^cal     narrative     is 
stamped  bv  the  genuine  characteristics  of  the  Israelite 
Srit  "  (K    MBT^,  Religion  of  the  O.T.).      A  ootnparison 
of  the  traditions  of  other  peoples  raises  the  whole  quest- 
ion of  the  character  of  the  Book  of  Genes^  as  a  his- 
torical  source.      It  cannot  be  regarded  as  history  in  the 
mS?rnTnse  of  the  term,  that  is  to  .say.  as  "  an  authentic 
^M    Tf^rtual    events   basKl   on    documents    contem- 
porarv.  or  nearly  contemiK>rary.  with  the  fa ct«  narra ti^I 
VsSnner)       But    if   it    be    regarded    as    a    collection    of 
le^S.  thero  are.   neverthele.s8.  as  P«>^,  ^k inner  says, 
three  wavs  In  which  such  legends  may  yield  «ound  hls- 
or^l  re;^ilts.     "  In  the  first  plac^.  a  >^"i^>'J™^,^ 
a  more  or  le*  exact  recollection  of  the  fact  injvhlch  it 
originated.       In  the  second  place,  a  legend,  though  un- 
hlstorical   in   form,   may    furnish   material   from    which 
SiSSIr     can    b^    extracted.       Thirdly,     the    collateral 
evidence    of    archaeology    may    bring    to    light    a    of>r- 
respondence  which  gives  a  historical  ^^'A^/^Jf^^'^l^ 
leeend"        See  Encycl.   Bihl.:   Carpenter  and    Harford- 
B^fSrsby.  Hex.:  W.  H.  Bennett.  Opne.f.  in  the  "  Century 
TVb^ "      S    R    Driver.    The  Rook    of  nenesi.t,    7th  ed., 
"9^:   A.    R.   Gordon.   The   Early  Traditions  of  ^ firsts, 
1907-  .John  Skinner.  Commrntary  on  Genesis,  1910.  G.  H. 
Box    Intr.:  O.  C.  Whltehouse. 

GENEVA  CATECHISM.  THE.  The  "  Geneva  Cat^ 
chism"  was  prepared  by  Calvin  In  15.V.  A.D.  It  included 
a  brief  "  Confession  of  Faith  "  in  twenty-one  articles. 
Tn  ^^\  A  D  the  Catechism  was  recast  in  French,  and  in 
l.?4.^,  in  I^tin.  It  was  translated  afterwards  into  many 
languages,  and  came  into  regular  use  in  Scotland.         it 
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Is  clear  without  being  superficial,  simple  without  being 
childish,  lacking  in  tlie  picturesque,  but  weU  arranged, 
comprehensive,  and  dignified.  If  it  was  excelled,  it  was 
only  by  its  offspring,  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  and  the 
Westminster  Shorter  Catechism  "  (W.  A.  Curtis). 

GBNISTAE.  A  Jewish  sect  referred  to  by  Justin 
Martyr.  J.  H.  Blunt  suggests  that  Genistae  is  only 
another  name  for  the  Nazanrans  (q.v.)  spoken  of  by 
Epiphanius.  He  thinks  the  name  should  rather  be 
Genitae.  The  sect  would  seem  to  have  claimed  that 
they  represented  the  true  stock  of  Abraham.      See  J.  H. 

Blunt. 

GENIZAH.  The  Jews  are  careful  to  prevent  copies 
of  the  Scriptures  which  have  been  used  in  public  wor^ip 
from  falling  into  profane  hands,  even  when  they  have 
become  old.  dirty,  and  unfit  for  service.  From  early 
times,  therefore,  they  have  been  accustomed  to  stow 
away  (to  hide)  worn-out  manuscripts  in  a  kind  of  lumber- 
room  in  the  Synagogue.  This  place  is  called  Genizah, 
"  place  of  hiding."  The  Genizah  had  a  further  use. 
Books  were  placed  there  which,  though  highly  esteemed, 
were  not  considered  suitable  for  use  in  the  Synagogue 
services.  Thev  were  said  to  be  hidden,  and  were  called 
"  hidden  books'"  (sephdrim  genuzim).  The  question  was 
raised  by  some  of  the  Rabbinic  scholars,  whether  some 
of  our  canonical  books  (e.g.,  Proverbs,  Ezekiel)  ought 
not  to  be  hidden.  Cp.  CANON,  OLD  TESTAMENT. 
See  G.  Wildeboer;  W.  O.  E.  Oesterley  and  G.  H.  Box; 
A.  8.  (Jeden,  Intr.  to  the  Hebrew  Bible,  1909. 

GEONIM.  Geonim.  "  Princes,"  was  the  title  given  to 
the  leaders  of  the  Jewish  Academies  of  Sura  and  Pum- 
bedltha  In  Babylonia  from  589  to  1040  A.D.  The  Geonim 
were  "  the  official  heads  of  dispersed  Judaism  in  things 
judicial  as  well  as  spiritual  "   (Oesterley  and  Box). 

GERDHR.  One  of  the  deities  of  the  Ancient  Teutons. 
Ordhr  Is  a  beautiful  young  giantess,  who  plays  a  part 
with  the  god  Freyr  (q.v.).  The  god  beheld  her  one  day 
and  sent  his  servant  to  persuade  her  to  give  herself  up 
to  him.  After  nine  nights  she  yielded.  Chantepie  de 
la  Saussaye  thinks  "  the  chief  meaning  of  this  myth  is 
doubtless  the  awakening  of  the  earth  in  spring,  although 
not  all  details,  of  course,  are  transferable."  Ordhr  is 
represented  as  a  daughter  of  the  giant  Gymir.  See  P. 
D.  Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye,  Rel.  of  the  Teutons,  1902. 

GERMAN  CATHOLICS.  A  religious  body  in  Germany 
whose  aim  at  first  was  to  reform  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  In  1844  they  seceded  under  the  leadership  of 
Johannes  Czerski  and  Johannes  Ronge.  Soon  after  1845 
a  difference  arose  between  the  two  leaders  as  to  a  con- 
fession of  faith,  which  resulted  in  a  separation.  In  1848. 
owing  to  a  rising,  the  German  Catholics  in  Austria  were 
completely  suppressed.  In  1850  in  Germany  they  allied 
themselves  with  the  Free  Churches,  but  for  political 
reasons  the  alliance  did  not  endure.  In  1859  an  attempt 
at  nirion  took  shape  in  a  League  of  Free-Religious 
Churches,  and  in  18(W  in  a  Religious  Reform  Union. 

GESTA  ROMANORIJM.  The  Gesta  Romanorum  or 
"  Deeds  of  the  Romans"  is  a  Latin  collection  of  anec- 
dotes which  seems  to  date  back  to  about  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  stories  inculcate  a  moral 
an<l  were  intended  for  the  use  of  Christian  preachere. 
Most  of  them  begin  with  the  words.  "  There  was  an 
Emperor  of  Rome."  but  the  events  related  are  pure 
fiction.  The  (x>llection  is  of  great  interest  as  throwing 
light  on  the  morals  of  the  times  and  as  containing  the 
germs  of  many  famous  tales,  such  as  the  story  of  the 
caskets  introduced  into  Shakespeare's  "  Merchant  of 
Venice."  An  English  translation  of  the  collection  is 
Included  in  Bohn's  "  Antiquarian  Library."  See  William 
Benham;  Schaff-Herzog. 


GH  AN  SI  AM.  The  dark-coloured  or  black  one,  one  of 
the  names  of  the  Hindu  god  Krishna. 

GHASI  SADHAK.  An  Indian  deity,  a  god  worshipped 
as  the  protector  of  horses  against  disease  by  the  Ghasias 
(also  known  as  Sais),  a  caste  of  Orissa  and  Central 
India.  The  occupation  of  the  members  of  the  caste  is 
to  cut  grass,  tend  horses,  and  act  as  musicians  at  village 
festivals.  At  the  Dasahra  festival  they  worship  also  the 
sickle  and  the  horse. 

GHATOIA  DEO.  An  Indian  deity,  a  god  of  ferries 
and  river-crossings.  He  is  worshipped  among  the 
Dhimars  (also  known  as  Kahars,  or  Bhois,  or  Palewars, 
or  Barauas,  or  Machhandars),  the  caste  of  fishermen  and 
palanquin-bearers,  that  is  to  say,  by  those  of  them  who 
are  employed  on  ferry-boats.  He  is  also  the  principal 
deity  of  the  Dhobis  (also  known  as  Warthis,  or  Barethas, 
or  Chaklas,  or  Rajaks.  or  Parits),  the  professional  caste 
of  washermen,  being  the  god  of  the  landing-place  (ghat) 
on  the  river. 

GIBBITES.  The  folk>wers  of  John  Gib  of  Borrow- 
stounness  in  Scotland.  They  were  also  called  Sweet 
Singers  (q.v.). 

GIBIL.  A  Babylonian  deity.  Gibil  was  a  fire-god. 
But  Nusku  (q.v.)  appears  also  as  a  fire-god,  and  the  two 
seem  to  have  been  amalgamated.  Both  gods  are  sons 
of  Anu  (q.v.).  Gibil  or  Nusku  is  the  chief  counsellor  of 
the  gods  and  the  god  of  civilization.  He  is  the  founder 
of  cities.  It  is  he  who  (as  fire)  brings  sacrifices  into 
the  presejice  of  the  gods.  He  came  to  be  identified  with 
Nergal  (q.v.).      See  Morris  Jastrow,  Rel. 

GILGAMESH  EPIC.  The  great  national  epic  of  the 
Babylonians,  which  preserves  a  number  of  ancient  trad- 
itions. Gilgamesh  is  the  name  of  the  hero.  He  was 
probably  an  ancient  king  who  was  afterwards  deified. 
He  became  a  solar  deity,  subordinate  to  Shamash  (q.v.). 
The  epic  begins  by  representing  the  "  walled  Uruk," 
city  of  Ishtar  (q.v.)  as  in  a  state  of  siege.  Next  we 
find  Gilgamesh  in  possession  of  the  city  either  as  its 
saviour  or  its  oonqueror.  Gllgamesdi  is  a  hero  of  great 
strength  and  power.  He  displeases  the  inhabitants  of 
Uruk  by  taking  captive  their  virgins  and  their  wives. 
They  beseech  Aruru  (q.v.),  his  creator,  to  raise  up  a  rival 
to  him.  The  goddess  Arum  thereupon  creates  a  divine 
hero  Eabani.  Eabani  Is  a  hairy  creature,  and  in  other 
respects  resembles  an  animal.  Gilgamesh  sends  a  hunter 
to  catch  him,  but  Eabani  frightens  him.  Gilgamesh  then 
sends  with  him  Ukhat,  one  of  the  harlots  of  Ishtar. 
Ukhat  entices  and  gains  control  of  Eabani.  He  returns 
with  her  to  be  her  companion  or  the  companion  of  Gil- 
gamesh. The  tablets  containing  the  immediate  continua- 
tion of  the  story  are  defective.  We  next  find  Eabani 
undertaking  to  fight  in  company  with  Gilgamesh  against 
a  terrible  enemy  Khumbaha.  The  enemy  is  overcome. 
Ishtar  the  goddess  then  seeks  the  love  of  the  heroic  Gil- 
gamesh. But  the  hero  repulses  her,  because  she  has 
slain  those  that  once  she  loved.  Ishtar  appeals  to  Anu 
(q.v.),  her  father,  the  god  of  heaven,  who  creates  a 
divine  bull  AlO  to  destroy  Gilgamesh.  The  bull  is 
attacked  by  Gilgamesh  and  Eabani  together  and  killed. 
Eabani  adds  insult  to  injury  by  throwing  the  divine  bull 
in  Ishtar's  face.  Ishtar,  with  her  prostitute  attendants, 
the  Kizreti,  the  Ukhftti,  and  the  Kharimati,  makes 
kimentation  for  the  bull.  Gilgamesh  offere  the  horns 
of  the  bull  to  Lugal-Marada,  king  of  Marad,  his  own 
native  place.  Gilgamesh  now  loses  his  companion. 
Eabani  becomes  111  and  dies.  Then  he  is  himself  stricken 
with  disease.  He  decides  to  go  in  search  of  a  "  distant 
one."  one  who  is  immortal,  his  ancestor  Pamapishtlm  or 
Utnapishtim.  On  the  way  he  has  to  confront  lions  and 
scorpion-men.  Finally  he  must  cross  a  great  sea.  On 
this  side  of  the  sea  he  finds  the  sea-goddess  Sabltum. 
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Ha  h«ieeche«  her  to  allow  him  to  cpo«.      Slie  tells  blm 

S^p  *"  ^ri^aSlTlellB  bim  that  It  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
^iie  death       Qllgamerti  la  naturally  curlooe  to  know 

In  reply  ParnapiAtim  telte  him  the  story  of  J^  f^a ^ 
fS>m  a  delnire  Thin  \b  a  Deluge-story  resembling  that 
5^e  Bibte  Pariplsbthn  was  delivered  from  the  flowl 
end^^u^agod.  ^  the  recital  of  tbedelu^story 
Gi^mesh  is  made  to  fall  Into  a  deep  sleep.  The  wife 
ftf    PaTnaoWhtim   then  prepares    magic    food    noade    or 

W  Aid  It.  But  as  he  hoWii  it,  it  Is  M>«^«L<»i*  »'±t 
h»ndbv  «  demon.  Ollgamesh  ha«  to  return  to  Urok 
^SlonMt  On  his  tetSi  he  wanders  ftom  temple  to 
J?^te  s^klng  to  find  ort  What  has  bwome  of  Ba^ 
At  (p-Mth  Nensal  cauaee  the  spirit  of  Babanl  to  appear 
to  him  Gl1^n€«h  imiulres  the  nature  of  the  land  in 
wbf^he  i^  S^XelJSg.      Ebiba^  says  l»e  ajmuxt  teU 

him.  apparently  because  it  wlU  ^^^J  ^^^£5?m^! 
?^  UkhaT  as  the  cause  of  his  death.       See  Morris 

^^GIPSIES^'"'  l^'m^ii^al  times  Egypt  was  supposed 
to  be  the  home  of  the  glP8i€«.  T»il«f T^^^'^JSu?" 
Sme,  wM<*  is  probably  an  aM"*^***^^  o^  ,^f^"^^^ 
"is  held  now  that  the  gipsies  spr^d  ^^J^}^'^^% 
h«ye  been  identified  with  the  Doms  a  great  ca^e  of 
meiriate  and  scaTengei*  Jn  Hindu^n  and  Ben»jl^ 
Leland  has  pointed  out  that  Romany  is  ata»ortl€tter  for 
l^ter  the  ^e  as  Donml.  the  plural  of  Dom  In  the 
Bhojpurl  dialect  of  the  Blh&rl  language.  He  tWnks  that 
RotianT-Bye  "  a  gipsy  gentleman,"  may  be  weU  com- 
^JrtS  the  BhojpSriDomm  Ral.  "a  ki?f  of  the 
VoTOB  "  The  Bhojpurl-speaking  Doms  are  said  to  have 
many  points  of  resemblance  with  the  glp^es  of  Europe^ 
The  gipsy  grammar  Is  said  to  be  connected  closely  with 
that  of  Bhojpurl.  See  R.  V.  Russell,  s.v.  Kanlar. 
GIRDHARI.       He  who  held  up  the  mountain,  one  of 

the  Mmes  of  the  Hindu  god  Krishna  

OIR-RA  A  Babylonian  deity.  The  name  was  reart 
originally  Dibbarra.  Otr-ra  was  a  god  of  pestilence  and 
war.      See  DIBBARRA  EPIC. 

GITA  GOVINDA.  In  the  Vishnu  PurSna  (see 
PURANAS)  Govlnda  (g.v.).  "  cow-boy,"  is  a  title  gl^en  to 
the  managed  (Krishna).  The  Gita  Govlnda  is  a  mystical 
poem,  composed  In  the  twelfth  century  A.D..  which 
glorifies  the  cow-boy  god.      See  B.  W.  Hopfclns. 

GIT  TIN  The  name  of  one  of  the  Jewish  treatises  or 
tractates  which  reproduce  the  oral  tradition  or  unwritten 
law  as  developed  by  the  second  century  A.D..  and  are 
included  In  the  Mishnah  iq.v.),  a  collection  and  com- 
pilation completed  by  Rabbi  Judah  the  Holy,  or  the 
Patriarch,  about  200  A.D.  The  sixty-three  tractates  of 
the  Mishnah  are  divided  into  six  groups  or  orders 
(gedaHm).  Glttm  is  the  sixth  tractate  of  the  third 
group,  which  is  called  N&shim   ("Women  '). 

GLA8SITBS.  A  religious  sect  founded  by  John  Glas 
(1605-1773)  Glas  was  for  some  yeare  (1T19-1728)  minister 
of  Teallng  in  Forfftrriiire.  Glas  developed  doctrines 
on  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  the  relations  between 
Church  and  State  which  brought  him  into  conflict  with 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  and  the  Westminster 
Confession.  In  1728  he  published  his  views  in  a  book 
•*  The  Teatlinony  of  the  King  of  Martyrs  concerning  His 


Kingdom."  He  contended  that  national  establishments 
of  reSglon  find  no  support  in  the  New  Testament;  that 
^L5SS^  have  tb^  right  to  appoint  a»eir^ 
toaSi^and  to  share  in  the  governmeut  of  the  ;^ur^. 
and  further  that  civil  magistrates  have  no  right  to  inter- 
fere in  religioufl  matteni.  On  the  Put>«catkm  of  his  book 
the  Synod  of  Angus  and  Meams  suspended  him  for 
hoWing  tS>ets  imISsistent  with  the  establirfied  govern- 
ment of  this  Church,  and  declining  to  come  under  en^g^ 
mints  to  forbear  venting  them."  The  G^^eral  Aa»eE^ 
of  the  Churtdi  of  Scotland,  on  being  aPP^^f^to.  depoj^ 
him  from  the  ministry  (1730).  Glas  then  became  piurtor 
of  an  independent  congregation;  and  in  course  of  time 
other  Glassite  congregations  were  formed  In  Swtlanci, 
Br«tand,  and  America.  The  teaching  of  the  «ect  wa^ 
developed  by  Glas's  son-in-law.  Robert  Sandeman  (1718- 
1771)  tosuch  an  extent  that  the  sect  became  better  known 
as  Sandemanians  (q.v.).  See  J.  H.  Blunt;  the  D.^.B.; 
and  Chamlyera'  Encycl.  _        ,,         .  ,  ^       ... 

GLOSSOLALY.  A  term  meaning  "speaking  with 
tcnguea."      See  TONGUES.  GIFT  OF 

GNA  One  of  the  deities  of  the  Ancient  Teutons.  The 
goddess  Gna  bek>ng»  to  the  retinue  of  Frija  {q.v.),  and 
is  represented  as  his  messenger.  ^^^^ 

GNOSTICS      The  Gnostics  claimed  to  possess  a  deeper 
insight  and  knowledge    (gn6si»)   than   that    which   was 
supplied    by  the    faith    ipUtis)  of   ordinary   Chrl^ians_ 
The  basis  of  Gnosticism  which  flourished  in  the  second 
century   A.D.   "  was  an  eclectic  philosophy  of    religion 
chiefly  Hellenic  in  character,  though  in  union  with  many 
Oriental    elements,    cosmlcal    speculations,    and    mystic 
theoaophy  similar  to  what  we  find  In  Hindutam      (H.  B. 
Workman).      It  was  concerned  with  two  main  problems . 
the  nature  of  the  Absolute,  and  the  origin  of  evil;  and 
'•  was  essentially  an  esoteric  Christianity.  w^K^J.^i* 
widely   in  its  tenets  according  to  its  local  habitation- 
Alexandria.  Syria.  Aaia  Minor,  or  Rome-and  the  degree 
of  admixture  of  East  and  WeM."      In  Syria  one  of  the 
earliest    Gnostics    was    Satuminus    of     Antloc^.     w^o 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Trajan.     But  quite  a  multitude 
of  sects  sprang  up  on  this  soil,  which  had  been  prer«red 
Sy  ^toon  Mains        These  Included   the  Ophites.  Naas- 
senes.    and   Peratae.    which    mingled    <^r^fi*^'ty    wl^ 
flnake-worshlp.       Spreading    to    Alexandria      celebrat^ 
forms  of  Gnosticism  came  to  be  associated  with  the  names 
of    BasiUdes.    Valentlnua.    and    Carpocrates^      The   best 
known  of  these  is  that  of  Valentlnus  (/I.  J^O  ^  D.).       it 
is  throughout  a  nuptial  Gnosticism  in  which  there  are 
perpetual    syzygies.    marriages,    and    generations.        in 
Roman  Gnosticism  the  leader  wa«  Marclon.       Duchesne 
(Hist.)   thinks  that  amid  the   diversity   of  the  %'ariou8 
Gnostic  systems  certain  common  and  J""?*™^^^!??": 
ceptions  are  easily  discernible.       "  1.  God.  the  Creator 
and   Lawgiver  of  the  Old  Testament,    is  J'ot   the  Tme 
God.      Above  him.  at  an  Infinite  dl8tanc^^  is  the  Father- 
God,  the  supreme  First  Cau«e  of  all  be^ng.      2   The  God 
of  the  Old  Testament  knew  not  the  True  God.   and  in 
this    Ignorance   the  world  shared.  a°^the  apijearance 
of  Jesus  Christ,  who  did  Indeed  proceed  from  th«  Ti^e 
God       3.   Between  the  True  God  and  creation  la  inter- 
posed a  most  complicated  series  of  beings,  divine  in  their 
origin;  at  some  point  or  other  in  this  «^rie«    occurs  a 
catastrophe,  whch  destroys  the  harmony  of  the  whole^ 
The  visible  world-^ften  including  its  creator— originates 
in  this  primal  disorder.      4.  In  humanity  there  are  some 
elements  capable  of  redemption,  having  come  in  one  way 
or  another  from  the  celestial  world  above  the  Demiurge. 
Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  deliver  them  from 
it       5    As  the  Incarnation  could  not  really  amount  to  a 
true  union  between  divinity  and   matter,    the  accursed^ 
the  Gospel  story  is  explained  as  a  moral  and  transitory 


union  betwt'en  a  divine  leon  and  the  concrete  personality 
of  Jesu«.  or  again,  by  a  simple  }<embkince  of  humanity. 
<5.  NeRher  the  pasjsion  nor  the  resurrei-tion  of  Christ  is 
therefon-  real;  the  future  of  the  predestinate  does  not 
l)ernilt  of  the  re«um»ction  of  the  body.  7.  The  divine 
element  which  has  strayed  into  humanity,  that  is.  the 
predestinated  soul,  has  no  solidarity  with  the  'flesh 
which  oiJi)n'««es  It.  Either  the  flesh  must  be  annihilated 
by  a.'fceticism  (rigoriKm).  or  at  least  the  responsibility  of 
the  soul  for  the  weaknesses  of  the  flesh  must  be  denied 
dibertinisn])."  Gno.^ieism  ixxssi's.sfd  great  vitality 
Even  when  defeated  in  the  Church,  if  jMTsisted  by  taking 
refuge  undergn)und.  "  For  a  thou.saml  years  we  find  it 
liviujj  a  Kiibterranean  exi8tene<\  ever  and  anon  coming 
to  the  surfacv  in  (*jme  new  heresy,  the  roots  of  which 
lie  deep  in  the  older  Gnosticism,  or  rather  in  the  religions 
older  even  than  Gnosticism  to  which  Gnosticism  was  so 
largely  Indebted.  In  the  third  ctnitury  it  appears  in  the 
formidable  movement  known  as  ManichaeJsm.  so  called 
from  Mani  (6.  21.'>),  the  founder  of  the  sect  "  (H  B 
Workman).      See  F.  W.  Bussell. 

GOD.  According  to  M.  R^-^jac.  the  most  perfect 
notion  of  God  which  has  ever  been  conceived  is  "  the 
Being  forever  communicating  Its  own  essence"  (quoted 
by  E.  Hermann.  Mysticimi,  191(;).  Matthew  Arnold's 
definition  of  the  God  of  the  Bible  and  of  rhristlanity  is 
•'  The  Eternal,  not  ourselves,  that  makes  for  righteous- 
ness." Another  definition  is  the  "  Friend  behind 
phenomena  "  (Hevan). 

GODSTONES.  A  name  given  sometimes  by  the 
I)ea«antj3  of  the  North  of  Ireland  to  the  white  stones  or 
lumps  of  quartz  crystal  which  tlie  ancient  Irish  buried 
with  the  dead.  White  quartz  stones  have  been  found 
also  in  primitive  internments  in  the  Hebrides  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dunde<\  W.  G.  Wood-Martin  thinks 
that  "  the  «-uKtom  of  burying  white  water-worn  stones  or 
pieces  of  fractunnl  quartz  or  crystals  mav  have  been 
I>ractised  contemiwraneously  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  " 
The  cu.stom  sur\-ive<l  into  Christian  times.  The  grave 
of  St.  Brecan,  in  Aran,  when  it  was  opened,  was  found 
to  contain  a  number  of  rounded  stones. 

GOFANNON.  One  of  the  deities  wor8hipi)ed  by  the 
ancient  Celts,  the  patron  god  of  metal  workers. 
Gofannon  figures  In  late  Welsh  legend.  He  is  the  son 
of  Danu  or  DAn  (q.v.).  In  Irish  mvthology.  where  the 
name  appears  a.s  Goibniu.  he  is  celebrated  ab»o  as  a 
divine  hero  who  brewed  an  ale  of  immortality  He  is 
represented  also  as  a  wonderful  architect.  See  Anwvl' 
Squire.  Mf/th.  "^   ' 

GOLD.  Among  the  Hindus,  gold,  silver,  and  copper 
are  all  held  aacrtHl.  btit  a  special  sacredne«?  is  ascribed 

.5^^"  '*  ^^'^^"  *  ™^"  ''^  ^^  ^^^  l^in^  of  death,  a  little 
gold.  Ganges  water,  and  a  leaf  of  the  tulsl  or  basil  plant 
are  i)laced  in  hi«  mouth,  so  that  these  jwcred  articles 
may  accompany  him  to  the  other  world.  So  valuable  as 
a  mpans  of  s.-<niring  a  pure  d<>ath  is  the  presence  of  gold 
in  the  mouth  that  some  castes  have  small  pieces  inserted 
into  a  couple  of  their  upp«^r  t<'eth.  in  order  that  wherever 
and  whenever  they  may  die,  the  gold  mav  be  present  to 
purify  them  "  (R.  V.  Rus.sell  and  R.  B.  Hira  Lfil) 
According  to  G.  Elliot  Smith  (Dr.,  1918)  gold  tlrst 
acquired  its  value  from  being  use<l  for  making  mo<lels 
of  shells  (e8i)ecially  cowries).  In  course  of  time  people 
who  lived  at  a  distance  from  the  sea  experienced  difficulty 
in  obtaining  the  shells  which  thev  wore  as  amulets  on 
girdles  and  n<^k laces.  Hence  they  took  to  manufactur- 
ing, at  first  in  clay  and  stone,  imitations  of  the  shells 
Rut  at  an  early  period  in  their  hfsrtorv  the  inhab'tants 
or  the  deserts  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  (Hathor's 
special  province)  discovered  that  they  could  make  more 
durable  and  attractive  models  of  cowries  and  other  shells 
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by  using  the  plastic  yellow  metal  which  was  lying  about 
in  these  deserts  unused  and  unappreciated.  This  prac- 
tice first  gave  to  the  metal  gold  an  arbitrary  value  which 
It  did  not  possess  before.  For  the  peculiar  life-giving 
attributes  of  the  shells  modelled  in  the  yellow  metal  came 
to  be  transferriHi  to  the  gold  itself."  Thus  gold  itself 
acquired  the  reputation  of  being  a  giver  of  life.  Elliot 
Smith  point.s  out  that  the  earUest  Egyptian  hieroglvphic 
.sign  for  gold  was  a  picture  of  a  necklace  of  gulden 
amiilet*  which  probably  represented  cowries;  and  he  sug- 
gests that  this  emblem  became  the  determinative  of  the 
Great  Mother  Hathor,  not  only  because  she  was  originally 
tbe  personification  of  the  lif^giving  shells,  but  aui 
because  she  was  the  guardian  deity  both  of  the  Eastern 
wadys  where  tbe  gold  was  found  and  of  the  Red  Sea 
coasts  where  the  cowries  were  obtained.  Hence  she 
A^rodlte*"  ^^**^"  Hathor,  the  prototype  of  the  Golden 

GOLDEN   ROSE.        From  the   thirteenth  centurv  the 
Popes  have  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  a  golden  rose 
occasionally,  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  to  Catholic  sove- 
reigns or   other   persons    of   eminence,    as   well   as    to 
churehes,  sanctuaries,  or  Catiiolic  cities.       "  Originally 
it  was  a  single  flower  of  wrought  gold,  coloured  red' 
afterwards  the  golden  petals  were  decked   with  nibies 
and  other  gems;  finally,  the  form  adopted  was  that  of 
a  thorny  branch,  with  several  flowers  and  leaves    and 
one  principal  flower  at  the  top,  all  of  pure  gold  "  (Cath. 
a   j2'   «  ^^^  ^^  '^  anointed,  fumigated,  and  blessed 
by  the  Pope  on  Laptare  Sunday  (q.v.),  or  as  it  is  also 
called  on  this  account  "  Dominica   de  rosa  "        It  was 
aw-arded  to  Joanna  of  Naples  in  1.30(5;  to  Henry  VIII    by 
three  Pop^;  to  Queen  Mary  in  15.15;  to  the  Republic  of 
Lucca  in  15G4;  to  Maria  Theresa  in  1GC8;  to  the  Cathe<lral 
of  Capua  in  172fi;  as  well  as  to  other  persons  and  institu- 
tlons.       See  Schaff-Herzog;   the  Cath.  Diet.;  Chambers' 
ancf/cl. 

/i?^?r^^  Go-loka  is  one  of  the  paradises  or  heaveivs 
of  the  Hindus.  It  Is  the  heaven  of  Krishna  (q.v.),  that 
of  Siva  (^.1-.)  being  Kailasa.  and  that'  of  Vishnu  («7.t;.) 
being  Vaikuntha.        It  is  the  paradise  reserved  for  the 

J^!\xtJ^«P?^o^*'  ^^  Krishna.      See  Monier-Williams. 

UUNDHALIS.      A    caste   of    wandering   beggars    and 
musicians  in  the  Mariitha   Districts  of  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces of  India  and  in  Berar.      R.  V.  Russell  and  R    B 
Hira  Lai  give  the  following  as  a  si)ecimen  of  a  (Jondhali 
religious  song : 

"  Where  I  come  from  and  who  am  I, 
This  mysterj'  none  has  solved; 

Father,  mother,  sister  and  brother,  these  are  all  illus- 
ions. 

I  call  them  mine  and  am  lost  in  mv  selfish  concerns 

Worldliness  is  the  beginning  of  hell,  man  has  wranixMi 
himself  in  it  without  reason. 

Remember  your  guru,  go  to  him  and  touch  his  feet. 

Put  on  the  shield  of  merey  and  compassion  and  take 
the  sword  of  knowledge. 

God  is  in  every  human  body." 
Tliere  are  passages  here  which   remind  us  of  the  New 
Testament. 

GONDS,  RELIGION  OF  THE.  The  Gonds.  whose 
numbers  were  given  in  1911  as  three  million,  have  been 
de.scribe<}  as  being  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  non- 
Aryan  or  forest  tribes  in  India.  The  name  Gond  would 
.seem  to  be  i>ract:cally  equivalent  to  the  name  Khond 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  while  the  Glonds  call  them- 
.^elves  Kol  (or  Koitilr).  the  Khonds  call  themselves  Ku 
There  seems  to  be  sufficient  evidence  "  to  establish  a 
probability  that  the  (5onds  and  Khonds  were  originally 
one  tribe  in  the  south  of  India,  and  that  thev  obtained 
separate    names    and    languages   since    they  'left    their 
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epeak  tangiages  of  the  DravMlan  la^    j.  ^^^  ^^^ 

worehip    also    their   f^«»«^";  J^^°^«?m       Some   of 
certain  animals    ^°»P^!^°J^n  to  tH^m^n^' the  Hindus. 

their  village  gods  f^.J^^^^hlmB^^e^  of  strength; 
Their  village  gods  include.  Bhims^,t^eg«i^         ^^^^^^ 

Ghor  Deo.^  ^"^..^'or^n^and    iL^or   Deo.   a 
Qhansifim  Deo,   a  deified  ^Jl^'^iJ^^^     ^   number   of 

deified   Pnysielan^^  ^^^'tocl^^    i^r«i  Pen.  the 
special  trihal  gods       1W   mem  j^,.  Qtangra 

battle-axe  g<><i3,^^aUya,  uie  gou  ui  ^^^  ^^ 

5^°r >.^  7o^  Ba^rfr^the  8aSfl<=^«  to  Kftli  at 
Danteshwari   (of  Bastard  ana^       nineteenth  century 

Chanda  and  Lanji  P^relstea  i^"*^  j  ^er  sunset  and 
"  The  victim  was  tak«i  tothe  ^empie  a  ^^^ 

shut  up  within  it«  di«mal  ^^  Sid  ^ch  to  the 
the  door  ^J^PJ^^^^esT^ho^d^Vn  her  power 
glory  of  the  great  f^^^Xht  and  sucking  hl«  blood" 
by  coming  during  the  °^S^^  *^^^^^^ps  a  deiflca- 
(Russell  and  Hira  Lftl).  T^„^'*!S>  oTeo^  of  them 
tion  of  the  tiger.       The  G<>nd«  a^^  or^^  ^^ 

their  own  family  or  tnbe.  >^^|j^  festival  is  held  in 
l^^l^^  ^riiS^-.  ^or  are  set  UP,  „^^.y 
Z  the  roadside.  In  memory  of  d?;^  Pereons^  a^s^ 

mmmmm 

**GONTllfLAMMA*"^e  of  the  deltleB  worshipped  by 
th?Miu"  of  southern  India.    She  Is  the  special  caste 

%0°^E%SI='"Me"'^wr  aa1a%  with   the 

E'S«^3orns-rj^«.nM^^^^^^^ 

4H"S''';^st'S.t^e5°:"nr«rS.fXc.'''at'StS'ty 

^plK^Urier'anX'-^-me  for  Krishna. 

goBTH-.ElN^  Enttuktn  his  Ecclesiastical  Hlrtory 
nv5>  In  referring  to  seyen  sects  amoug  the  Jewish 
'  1  ''i?l.-  'Mif  these  also  was  Simeon,  whence 
^^-  tS^^  ot%i^oZns%^m  Cleoblns,  fn>m  whom 

Sme  toe  CteSlans;  also,  D*'"'^"?; '^%t°G„rthia?8 
nnStheans  From  these  also  sprang  the  t^fth^ns, 
{^""oorthapus.  and  the  Mashoth^ns  horn  Ma^ 
hothens."     They    ate    mentioned    also    by    hpipnanius 
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,H»r.  111.),  in  "-'^"■'^"""/r^I^^^roT'trsfma?!: 
and  the  Dositheans.  as  one  of  the  sects  oi  loie  .i»iuo 

"ooS^S  ■    Go^rValso  Onsaln.  Sanniasl.  I>asn»mi) 
^ning  one  w^a^ndons  the  desires  of  the  world  and 

??£.)  ^rsL  zsz  irthrozr  ai^^de^rti^ 

ten  orders).    ,^"^-^"  "V:  p„h   b  t^wn-  Parbat,  a  mount- 
«?n:'i'.^:.ar.^£o.^'i'!'£f  V^tW^^^  --; 

^^"l-S^'SrSi  r|Sr jXndis  ta.e^^^^ 

most  Gosains  to  marry      See  J.  C.  Oman,  m.«      , 

^'?!^'f<.FREtINDE  A  name  assumed  by  German 
mys'to  in  S?  fo?.Lnth  «nt„ry.     The  word   means 

*" rmMN^DA^^'ljovinda  is  one  of  the  names  given  to  the 
Snnreme  Mng  b/Nanalc  (14«9-153S>  A.D.),  the  founder 
^?H5fJ?tam^ro  I- )      But  he  pnferred  the  name  Hart 

gIIb^'S  VENETCS.  This  f. t"' , name  given  to  » 
oreektransiadon  In  manuscript  of  a  large  part  of  the 
Sir  xS^mont.     The    manujcrlpt^^^    cal^  ^odex 

iT^.'^^^^'^y'^^iiTS^To  [res 

r  jfnC  tSSruKi  a?rlct'f^m  t^JVw  text   bu. 

^"^BATI  HOLY  The  derivation  of  the  word  ••grail  " 
is  dotwful  %.;•  most  probable  Ideutlfica  on  is  with 
Se'Stln.™.««,  j^taU,  (from  0^.0^),^    c^^^^^^ 

rge''nd°'<imrS"'4u^na ''som^  P-^ii"-  object  wMch  was 

reh"°a's  ?l?'oarahir'  .^  ^-^'Xian 'JeK  X 
MMdle  lies  Siegral    is  thought  of  usually  as  the  cup 

FKSa  h'':aT™'!Tt-he^;^"w"^ch»^wS 

n\^m  in  Le  petit  tit.  Oraal).     It  was  then  relntro- 
S^nti  Wales'^dfaMno.i  of  Pesednr,  Son  of  Evra^c, 


13th  cent.).  The  ultimate  origin  of  the  legend  may  have 
been  Oriental.  Miss  M.  A.  Murray  (Journal  of  the 
Atanohester  Egyptian  and  Oriental  tiociety.  1917,  p.  15  f.) 
thinks  that  that  portion  of  the  Grail  romance  which 
relates  to  Joseph  of  Arimathsea  Is  Egyptian  in  origin. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  legend  the  route  taken  by  Joseph 
indicates  that  the  whole  actitm  takes  place  In  Egypt. 
The  names  of  the  principal  characters  In  the  story  show 
an  Egyptian  origin.  Further  proofs  of  the  Egyptian 
origin  are  to  be  found  in  tJie  iMssages  which  relate  to 
the  Grail  Itself  and  to  Josephes.  The  reference  to  a 
'*  wooden  ark  "  pointa  to  a  Christian  ceremony,  though 
a  ceremony  not  in  use  in  the  Western  Church.  In  the 
Coptic  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  a  wooden  ark  plays 
a  large  part.  Again,  In  the  consecration  of  Josephes 
Coptic  ritual  may  be  recognised;  and  the  vestments  with 
which  Jcwephes  was  clothed  appear  to  be  those  In  use 
In  the  Coptic  and  Byzantine  Churches.  Another  inter- 
esting proof  of  the  connei-tlon  with  Egypt  Is  found  In 
the  name  of  the  castJe  In  which  the  Grail  was  finally 
housed — Corbenle.  The  Arabic  QurbSn  Is  the  usual 
name  in  the  Celtic  Church  for  the  Eucharist.  Castle 
Corbenle  may  therefore  be  explained  "  The  House  of  the 
Eucharist."  In  any  case,  the  legend  In  Its  wanderings 
gathered  up  a  number  of  curious  features.  With  the 
cup  or  challcti  Is  associated  sometimes  a  lance  and  a 
sword.  S.  Relnach  (O.)  points  out  that  the  chief  episode 
In  the  Finnish  collection  of  i)opular  poems,  the  Kalexcala 
(belonging  In  its  present  form  to  the  age  of  Charle- 
magne) Is  the  theft  of  a  sacred  object.  See  A.  Nutt, 
Studies  on  the  Legend  of  the  Holy  Orail.  1888,  and  No. 
14  of  Popular  Studies. 

GRAMSIRI.  An  Indian  deity,  worshipped  by  the 
Chasas  (also  known  as  Tasas  or  Alias),  the  chief  cul- 
tivating caste  of  Orissa.  The  god  Is  represented  by  a 
stone  outside  the  village.  The  Chasas  worship  also 
their  agricultural   Implements   (hoes,   hatchets,  etc.). 

GRAND   PRIORY   OF   THE  ORDER   OF  THE   HOS 
PITAL  OF  S.  JOHN  OF  JERUSALEM  IN  ENGLAND. 
See  HOSPITALLERS. 

GRANNCS.  The  name  Grannl  or  Grannus,  "  the 
brilliant,"  appears  as  that  of  a  god  of  the  ancient  Celt« 
who  corresptmded  to  Apollo  (q.v.).  Grannus  was  a  god 
of  healing,  who  presided  over  thermal  springs.  The 
popularity  of  such  a  god  la  easily  explained,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find  that  the  worship  of  Grannus  was 
adopted  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  A  religion  Is  often 
supposed  to  demonstrate  Ita  divine  character  by  its 
success  In  healing  bodily  aliments.  The  god  Grannus 
is  paired  with  the  goddess  Slrona,  but  what  relationship 
was  lntende<l  Is  uncertain.     See  Anwyl;  Relnach,  O. 

GRANTH.  THE.  The  Granth,  that  is  to  say,  "the 
Book,"  is  the  name  of  the  sacred  book  or  Bible  com- 
piled for  the  Sikhs  (see  SIKHISM)  by  their  fifth  Guru, 
chief,  or  teacher  Arjun.  It  was  called  afterwards 
Adigranth,  or  First  Book,  to  distinguish  It  from  a  larger 
Bible  which  was  t'omplle<l  by  the  tenth  Guru  or  teacher 
Govlnd.  One  of  the  books  which  Govlnd  added  to  the 
original  Granth  was  comi»oeed  by  himself.  This  was 
calkHl  the  Book  of  the  Tenth  Guru.  See  Monler- 
Wllllams;  E.  W.  Hopkins:  R.S.W. 

GRAPHOLO<iICAL  SPIRITISM.  That  kind  of 
spiritism  In  which  writing  is  employed  as  the  medium 
of  communication.     See  SPIRITISM. 

GREAT  SYNAGOGUE.  Reference  is  made  in  the 
Jewish  Mlshnah,  Gemaras  and  Mldrash  to  a  body  of 
persons  designated  "  the  Men  of  the  Great  Synagogue." 
The  Talmud  represents  that  they  consisrted  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  (or  eighty-five)  r>ersons  learned  In 
the  Scriptures,  that  the  body  was  founded  or  presided 
over  by  Ezra,  and  that  after  the  exile  they  stood  at  the 


head  of  the  state.     One  of  the  works  they  were  sup- 
posed by  the  mediaeval  Jews  to  have  accomplished  was 
the  fixing  of  the  whole  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament. 
As  to  this  the  statements  on  which  the  idea  was  based 
are  found  In  the  tractate  of  the  Mlshnah  called  Aboth 
(I.  1,  2)  and  In  a  Baraitha  (q.v.)  of  the  Talmud  (Babd 
Bathrd,   fol.   15a).        In  Aboth  we  read  that :    "  Moses 
received    the    Torah    from    Slnal    and    delivered    it    to 
Joshua,  and  Joshua  to  the  elders,  and  the  elders  to  the 
prophets,  and  the  prophets  to  the  men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue.     They  said  three  things:   Be  deliberate  in 
judgment,   and   raise  up   many  disciples,   and   make   a 
fence  to  the  Torah.     Simon  the  Just  was  of  the  rem- 
nants of  the  Great  Synagogue."    In  the  Baraitha  we  are 
told  that :    '*  The  men  of  the  Great   Synagogue  wrote 
Ezekiel  and  the  Twelve,  Daniel  and  the  Roll  of  Esther, 
whose  sign  Is  mp."      These  statements  In  themselves, 
however,  do  not  Imply  more  than  that  the  men  of  the 
Great  Synagogue  were  one  of  the  means  of  transmitting 
the  Torah  and  that  they  edited  certain  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament.     But  In  any  case  the  story  of  the 
work  of  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  bears  traces 
of  being  unhlstorical  (e.g.,  Simon  the  Just  belonged  to 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great),  and  the  very  existence 
of  the  Great   Synagogue  has   been    shown    to  be   very 
doubtful.     The  statements  about  it  are  CMifllcting.     It 
appears   at   one    time   as    a   permanent    Institution,    at 
another  time  as  lasting  a  hundred  years.     According  to 
mediaeval   Jewish   scholars,    It  exercised  a    very  great 
influence  in  religious  matters.     As  G.  Wlldeboer  says : 
"  Jewish  scholars  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem   had  an 
entirely  false  idea  of  the  older  times.     Israel  was  not 
ruled  by  the  Scribes  before  the  year  70  A.D.    What  are  we 
to  imagine  under  the  name  Great  Synagogue?    A  senate? 
Certainly  not;  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  religious 
body."     A.  Kuenen  argues  powerfully  for  the  view  that 
the    story    is   a    legend    based    upon    the    narrative    in 
Nehemiah    vlli.-x.     "  If   now   It   be   assumed    that   the 
historical  basis  of  the  legend  is  the  assembly  In  Nehe- 
miah  vlll.-x.,  then  we  cannot  attribute  to  it  the  rOle 
ascribed  to  it  by  tradition.     For  this  assembly  did  not 
legislate,  but  adopted  a  legislation."    So  A.  Kuenen  says 
that  '*  the  Talmudic  Great  Synagogue  is  an  unhlstorical 
conception,    a    transformation    of   the    assembly    which 
under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  adopted  the  complete  Mosaic 
law  book."       Subsequently  the  Sopherlm  antedated  the 
domination  of  their  predecessors,  and  ascribed  a  pro- 
longed existence  to  the  assembly.     In  place  of  the  men 
of  the  Great   Synagogue  we   have   to  put   "  the  older 
scribes."      "  The    latter    really    accomplished    what    Is 
ascribed  to  the  former.     They  constituted  no  governing 
assembly,   but  were  some  of  them  priests,   Others  not: 
some  members  of  the  Sanhedrin,  others  outside  of  that 
body  "   (WUdeboer).       See  G.  Wildeboer,  Canon;  C.  A. 
Briggs,  Intr. 

GREEK  VERSIONS,  OLD  TESTAMENT?.  The  trans- 
lation of  the  Old  Testament  known  as  the  Septuagint 
failed  In  course  of  time  to  satisfy  the  leaders  of  Jewish 
thought.  It  was  considered  too  free,  and  wanting  In 
dignity  and  precision.  In  consequence  of  this  feeling 
new  translations  came  Into  existence  during  the  seccmd 
century  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  A.D. 
The  chief  of  these  were  associated  with  the  names  of 
Aqulla,  Theodotion,  and  Symmachus.  (1)  The  Version 
of  Aqulla  seems  to  have  been  the  earliest  of  the  three. 
"  It  also  represents  most  fully  the  reaction  of  Jewish 
sentiment  against  the  freedom  with  which  the  Seventy 
had  treated  the  Hebrew  text  "  (A.  S.  Geden).  The  name 
of  the  author  Is  In  Greek  'AkvAo?.  It  seems  to  be 
Identical  with  Onkelos,  the  traditional  name  of  the 
author  of  a  Targum  on  the  Pentateuch  (see  TAEGUM). 
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Grey  Friar* 

aUkBlbteftS^  from  Christian  aseociations    and  con- 

rSav'/'l^n^^  native  o.  ]-»t™^«°<i  -  ,f  ^^Kn^' 
Marclon  <«??rt8hc^,»'X'DiM)Hl8  translation  was 

""Htvl^b^n'?Se'tat:st™o7r  .h^^  t^r.^^^^ 
^naeus  ^!  n'SfmenHon  him     This  nmy  be  Horded 

L%r  .'.l''?raB"'?e''™n"1«d^°?^^  ihe'  S..LTf 
mJ^J^  which  ^rvhe  Ui  Hexarilarlc  MSS,  he  wrote 
Sr'fthT,u"Sa""tsS?n"before  Mn,    and  in  his  efforta  U> 
rp«iaf  It  made  free  use  of  both  the  LXX  and    ine<xior 
^.^'  ^phanL  si>eak8  of  ^in^^as  a  Samantan    and 

Lavs  that  he  lived  under  Severus  (A.D^  ^f -^J^.t^ke  for 
wn  thought  that  Severus  here  is  a  mistake  ror 
^erus  -  that  is  to  say  Lucius  Veras  A.D.  16M80). 
rp  farther  HEXAPI.A.  See  F.  BuhlL  Cannon .  R^  B. 
Swete    Intr.  to  the  O.  T.  in  Creek,  1900.  A.  S.  C^euen. 

'tRiY^IARrf'^meTy  -hUh  the  folU>wer.  of 
pSnc^Jof  Assisl  the  Franciscans  i<i.v.)  were  kno.^'n  in 
Sal^  tS  were  so  called  because  the  c-olour  of 
their  gowns  and  hoods  was  grey.  >,^„^ 

GRIHASTHAS.  The  word  means  JJ^er^J^^^^^^^^^^^, 
hftidpra"  and  corresponds  to  "laity,  ^^'^^r  .  i  ^^ 
oS  of  the  two  Vhlef  classes  into  which  the  disciples  of 
?h^  Hindu  religious  reformer,  Svami  Narayana  (tK 
L^ut  1?^".  !«•  divided.  The  other  chief  class  consists 
i?V>l  "  holv  men  "  or  clergy,  Sadhus  (q.v.). 
""VnFrT'Rr  li  evil  power  (also  called  Aka-kanet) 
in  t^f  mvthologv  of  he^Xraucanian  Indians  of  Chill, 
f  ^we?  to   whom   or   to  which   all    misfortunes   were 

^^^J^h  OF  ALL  SOULS,  THE.     A   society   founded 
,n  1873  in  Vhe  Church  of  England.  "  for  the  purpose  of 

S£E«n^'"^"--,.-'^;^^-r'wS 

•  gt^??ro'p'^^\i??'Ts;olet;{o«nd°e:;  m  ^m  and 
Jiiirtituted  in  1918.     It  has  been  deslpied  to  promote 

^I^Zb  of  body  as  well  as  those  of  mind.     This 
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tmtJi  has  mipplietl  the  vital  element  of  certain  societies, 
^wh^ch   U^fs  ^mbined   with   doctrines   and    Practlr.^ 
which  ti^nd  to  draw  the  mind  from  the  ^^^/^^^   [^  \^ 
of  Christianity.     From  these  t^*;  ™*',^^"  "VhTch  thev 
of  Health  would  dissociate  the  vital  truth  <»  ^i    f  1«  bv 
nLr  wunpss      That   truth  Is  constructive,  and  It    Is  Dy 
^^nrtSve  te«?hin^alone  that  it  is  pos^ble  to  put 
an^Sd  ^  tie  ^^dy  movenn-nt  of  good  i>eople  from    le 
am^h   into   these   societies,   and   to   revive   wlUUn    the 
rhnreh     a     right    proportionate    emphasis     upon     this 
n^lSVeil   part  of  ChriV^lan  doctrine.      In   other  words 
t    if  desi?^  by    the    (luild    to    emphasize    the    great 
rhristian    troth    which    has   been    put    forward    in    tbe 
movlm'^nts  ™nown  as  Christian  Science    Higher  Thought 
Pnlth    Healing     etx-.,    without    acx-eptlng    all    the    enar 
^ristHplnfons  which  seem  to  its  pnc«"0<''™  »"  diverge 
i^rimislv  from  the  Christian  C,osr)el.    Tlie  objects  otXh^^ 
?r  ,u     irJ      1»  The  study  of  the   influenc  of  spiritual 
^rr.hvKic^.  we.''befn'i1'(2>  .>..•  «er.i«-  ';l,X^"'^. 
^ntrUi  hT  means    In  complete   loyalty   to  sclent Itic   prin 
clili^  and  methods;  (3)  unit.Kl  P™yer  for  the    nsj^nUlon 
of  tjJe  Holy   Spirit   in  all  eflorts  to  heal   the  sick       4) 
?hP   otltlvatlon     through    spiritual    means,    of    both    In- 
mvidu"aVll!i  c;>nx>mt%^^ 
Committee  is  the  Rev.  Harold  Anson  (12,  bellows  Kfjau, 

'^GnLI)''^'   S.-  MATTHEW.      A    Society    founded    in 
1876  by  a   small   numlK^r  of  Anglican   clei^'   who  w^^^ 
inanirfKl  bv  the  teaching  of  CUiarles  Klngsley   (1819-1875). 
Sir  obji-ts  wen.  thr^.     1.  To  get  rid.  by  even'  IK>^ 
Ilb^'nSrs.  of  the  -luting  PreJudlce»e«,HH^^^^^      on  ^e 
part  of  "secularists."   against  the  \^»"' :  ,,^' ^.ff  J^ 
ments  and  doctrines:  and  to  endj^vour    o      Jvi^^  0  \^^ 
to  the  people  "     2.  To  promote  the  study  of  so^  lal  ana 
«li  icanucitions   In   the   light    of  the  ^^'^^''^'^^^■^J^ 
Tn  nromote  frequent,  and  reverent   worship  In  the   Holy 
?ommuX.S  a  bc^tter  observance  of  the  te.,d;lng  o 
the   Church   of   England,   as   set    forth    In   the   Book    or 
Common    Prayer.     The   character   of    the   jvx^^^^   of   U^ 
PnJirl    U  well  explained   In   one  of   Its   Kei>orts.         i^e- 
Uevlng    as^"  do.  H.at  the  great  fact,  of  the  Inc^ma  Ion 
sthf  foundation   of   Christian    teaching    and    practice 
we  ^nnotTe  how  or  why  the  Christian  Church  should 
not  ?1?nsWe^ever^•  question  bearing  upon   the  welfare^ 
sS^iirand'splritual  of  man.     We  feel  the  absolute  mnHl 
of  i.n>achlng  In  season  and  out  of  stMison      the   (.oHT.e 
of  thT  Kingdom,'    the   fact   that   the   Church    is  a    rea 
Uvlne   socieVy   on    this  earth,    working   for   the   ^'reatest 
i^^To'    the    greatest    number,    and    embo<lylng    In    her 
S^nimen  s  and   In   her  creeds   the   strongest  ass^-rtlous 
S7rS^  •llliriy.   equality,    and    fraternity'    ever   given 
To  thTworUrdoing  this.  too.  on  far  higher  grounds    ban 
^n  lUlbly  be  taken  by  any  'secular  '  f^.  ^^,;;p-*    'm 
Does    the    sectilarist    talk    of    f^^*^7'*^V  tr,u.   fra  eriltv 
then'  is  no  menMv   thwn>tlcul   basis  of  triie   fraternity 
L^  grand  or  mire  as  the  fact  of  the  Fatheriioo<l  of  dod^ 
Of^^imlltv?     Nowhen>  Is  It  embodliHl  so  grandly  as  In 
Hol^ltaptlsm   and   In   the   Holy   Communion :    nowhen 
have    Its    principles    b^M^n    carried    out    to    the  r    logi.-a 
conclusions  «>  thoroughly  as  In  the  Comnu.nlstlc  Chun-h 
TlenmlenT    Of  lltriy?     The  priests  and  bishops  of 
t'S^lsh"  Chun>h   have   constantly    le<     the   ,>eo,de   to 
vlctor>-   over  kings  and   ik>ik^   i'^V^^^n,>,Ve  b^riphy 

t'^^vJT:  '^^riPe'^rErr.  [t  .Tioni^'^t'^ie 

Kest"  enunclalloi:  of  the  pn>phets  lK>th  of  the  Old 
and  of  the  New  Testaments  are  launched  against  those 
^who  keep  ba(^  bv  fran.l  the  hln>  of  the  laNHm-rs  who 
hrv^iri^l  their  fields-  Of  patriotism?  The  English 
'Crnrw::;d.H?  the  incoherent  Saxon  'kingdoms  Into  on^ 
nation.     The   repn-sentatlve  government  of   later  times 
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was  modelled  after  the  earlier  councils  of  the  Church. 
Of  the  wider  bond  of  the  brotherhood  of  nations?  St. 
Taul  preacheil  It  for  the  first  time  in  Europe,  in  the 
teeth  of  the  exclusive  Greeks  at  Athens.  The  Hebrew 
pn>phets — nay.  more,  our  lx>rd  Hlrawelf — reiterated  it  In 
♦Miually  exclusive  .Tudflpa.  The  Catholic  Church  is  the 
only  true  international."  Cp.  CHRISTIAN  SOCIAL 
I^NION,  and  SOCIALISM.  CHRISTIAN.  See  C.  W. 
Stubbs,  Charles  Kingttley  and  the  Christian  Social  Move- 
ment, 1899. 

GTTKT'MATZ.  A  tribal  deity,  god  of  creation,  in  the 
religion  of  tiie  Mayan  Indians.  He  is  calltHi  also 
Kukulkan    (q.v.). 

(iULA.  A  lia  by  Ionian  deity.  Gula  \^^ls  a  goddess  of 
healing.  She  was  the  "  great  physician,"  a  "  life-giver." 
P.ut  she  could  bring  on  diseases  as  well  as  heal  them. 
Sometimes  she  is  as.sociated  with  Nin-akha-kuddu,  the 
goddess  of  si)ell8  and  purltlcation.  She  was  the  consort 
of  Nlnlb  (q.v.).  There  was  a  festival  (Si-gar)  in  her 
honour  in  lyyar,  the  second  month.  See  Morris  .last row. 
Rrl. 

GT'RAIYA  DEO.  A  Hindu  deity,  the  principal  deity 
in  HoshangabAd  of  the  I'ardhis.  a  low  caste  of  wander- 
ing fowlers  and  hunters  in  India.  His  image,  a  human 
flgun»,  embossetl  in  silver,  Is  kept  In  a  leather  bag.  He 
is  also  one  of  the  8i)ecial  deities  of  the  Ahirs,  a  caste 
of  cowhenls,  milkmen  and  cattle-breeders.  As  such,  he 
dw^ells  in  the  village  cattle- stalls,  and  is  worshlpi>ed  oncv 
a  year. 

GFRAOS.  A  caste  of  village  i)riests  of  the  temples  of 
Mahfldeo  or  Siva  in  the  Manitha  Districts  of  India. 
They  claim  to  have  l)een  originally  Rrflhmans,  who  were 
<legnided  from  th»'ir  status  on  a<"count  of  some  ritual 
iK'glipencv.  It  seems  mon»  likely  that  "  the  caste  is  not. 
of  Rnihraanical  origin  but  belongs  to  a  lower  class  of 
the  i)opulatlon  "  (R.  V.  Russell).  The  Guraos  an'  al- 
lowj^d  to  rei>eat  the  Rndra  (Jayatri  or  sjicn^l  verse  of 
Siva,  but  they  are  permitted  to  study  only  the  Sama 
Veda.     According  to  the  Bombai/  Qazettcer  (quoted  by 


Russell  and  Hira  1^1),  "  the  Jain  Guraoe  are  probably 
Jain  temple  servants  who  have  come  under  the  influence 
partly  of  Llnguyatism  and  partly  of  Brahmanism." 

GURMUKHIS.  A  special  sect,  in  the  Nagpur  country 
in  India,  of  the  Koshtis  (or  Koshtas),  the  Maratha  and 
Telugu  caste  of  weavers  of  silk  and  fine  cotton  cloth. 
They  are  followers  of  a  saint  named  Koliba  Baba,  who 
"  is  said  to  have  fed  five  hundred  persons  with  food 
which  was  sufficient  for  ten  and  to  have  raised  a 
Brahman  from  the  dead  In  Umrer  "   (R.  V.  Russell). 

GURU.  Religious  teachers  or  spiritual  guides  amtrng 
the  Hindus.     Usually  they  are  Brahmans. 

GUSTAV-ADOLF-VEREIN.  The  Gustavus  Adolphus 
AssociatlOTi  was  founded  at  I^ipzlg  in  1832  by  Super- 
intendent Grossmann  in  honour  of  Gustavus  II.  Adolphus 
(1594-1032),  King  of  Sweden.  The  aim  of  the  Association 
was  to  relieve  Protestant  communities,  wherever  they 
were  oppressed,  e8i>ecially  in  Catholic  countries.  A.  S. 
Farrar  points  out  that  the  Association  "  was  one  of  the 
first  means  of  promoting  Christian  imion."  See  A.  S. 
Farrar,  Grit.  Hist,  of  Free  Thought  ("  IJampton  Lect- 
ures "),  1862;  Brockhaus. 

GWYDION.  Gwydlon  was  one  of  the  gods  or  divine 
heroes  revered  by  the  ancient  Celts  in  Britain.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  one  of  the  sons  of  D6n  (q.v.).  He 
resembles  the  Teutonic  Odhln  or  Wodan  iq.v.)  In  so 
many  resjX'Cts  that  the  two  gods  have  been  thought  to 
be  identical.  Professor  Rh^ts  has  suggested  the  equation 
Gwydlon  =  Wodan  =  Indra  (Hlbbert  Lectures  on  Celtic 
Heathendom,  1886).  Gwydlon  is  represented  as  a  Culture- 
hero.  He  was  not  only  skilled  in  war-craft,  but  also 
wonderfully  Inspired  as  a  poet.  He  was  associated  with 
a  goddess  Arianrod,  who  figures  as  the  mother  of  Lieu 
(q.v.).     See  Squire.  Myth. 

GYMNOPODAE.  Another  name  for  the  E.xcalceaU 
(q.v.). 

GWYNN.  A  god  of  the  underworld  in  the  mythology 
of  the  British  Celts.    An  owl  figures  as  his  companion. 


H 


H.  God  H  is  a  designation  used  by  anthroiK>logi.s-ts 
for  a  deity  depicted  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Mayan  Indians 
of  Central  America.  On  his  forehead  apjx'ars  the  scale 
or  skin-spot  of  a  Heri>ent;  but  th<'  m*»aning  of  the  nign  is 
iine»»rtain. 

HAAG  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  DEFENCE  OF  THE 
CHRISTIAN  RELIGION,  THE.  An  association  founded 
in  Holland  in  178.5  as  a  result  of  the  publication,  in  1782. 
of  Joseph  Priestley's  "  History  of  the  Corruptions  of 
Christianity,"  Its  object  was  to  oppose  the  antl- 
Chri.»<tian  tendencies  of  the  age.  It  sought  to  defend  the 
nK>n'  orthodox  and  conservative  iKWitions  against  th«' 
att.acks  of  the  rationalists,  and  of  extreme  critics  like 
D.  F.  Strauss.  After  18«K),  however,  it  IxH^me  active 
rather  in  the  ethico-religious  field;  "ami,  in  spite  of  the 
truth  and  beauty  they  contain,  its  publications  on 
slavery,  war,  capital  punishment,  woman's  emancijiation. 
and  other  questions  of  a  simiLir  imi)ort.  lie  far  out  in  the 


periphery  of  Christian  apologetics "  (Schaff-Herzog). 
The  Association  is  knovra  also  as  "  The  Ar^logetlcal 
Society  of  the  Hague."      See  Schaff-Herzog. 

HARAKKUK,  BOOK  OF.  Various  dates  have  been 
assigned  to  the  prophecy  of  Habakkuk.  Betteridge  (1903) 
favours  the  year  701  B.C.  Peiser  thinks  the  prophecy 
was  comrwsed  about  the  year  609  B.C.  by  a  Jewish  prince 
who  was  familiar  witu  Assyro-Babylonian  literature. 
Whitehouse  favours,  for  the  major  i)oriion  of  the  oracles, 
a  date  a  little  before  600  B.C.  Happel  thinks  the 
prophecy  was  composed  about  170  B.C.  K«mt  is  perhaps 
right  in  thinking  that  there  is  good  reason  for  dating 
the  original  .sections  of  the  Book  of  Habakkuk  in  605-4 
B.C.  He  thinks  "  it  is  evident  that  the  situation  is  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  described  by  Jeremiah;  and  Habak- 
kuk's  teachingis  are  closely  jmrallel  to  those  of  Jeremiah 
in  the  same  period.  The  rule  of  Jehoiakim,  under 
Egyptian  supremacy,  represented  injustice  and  violence 
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to  the  true  foUowere  oMhe  p^h^-  ^^^,^^i^e''fi!trSl 
M  Jeremiah,  recognl^  A^i«t  to  implicate  the  very 
aeemed,  for  the  n»om^  at  ^^"^^^^^  time,  after  the 
justice  of  Jehovah  himself.     At  tnewm  cmaideaos 

ireat  victory  at  CarcJ^^.  "^^^^^^^m^igsloned  to 
were  recognized  asJehovaJ^a^^^  ^^^  ^p^. 

overthrow  the  ^8t^°8  *;lVrti*»  book  i«  called  "  Prayer 
giou."  The  third  ^pt^  of  the  book  ^^  jj^  i^, ; 
of  Habakkuk  the^phet.        It^te  a^o«  ^^  ^^ 

but,  as  OomlU  notes,  it  is  ?ot  one  oi  ^^   j^  pgaim 

of  post-exlllc  literature,  since  it  is  imiw  ^  ^^ 

Ux^l7-20.  He  further  P^^^^s  out  that  ^^^^^^^ 
Sought  in  whidi  t^e  poem  m^^  1«  that^jt^^^^  ^ 

tinged  with  aP<»f«lyP"f' i^,Si  manges  aaDeat.xxxil.. 
artificial  archai^ng  style  of  »achpa«^ge»a«^^^^  ^^^ 

II.  Sam.  xxlH.  l:3J^^Vni'  su^^iption."  See  C. 
which  It  has  a  <wre^nding  8"^^^  p   g-^^^t. 

Sr^^Jn^^i:.:  U.era«.^Apo^.P-«  o/  /.-r.  Pro- 
''^^'IcnSiOTH        A  term^sed  Jj  G-sticlsm^.^ 

Hachamoth  is  the  .^"!.f  ^^^^of  the  Pleroma.  and  1« 
Wladom,  one  of  tl>e  thirty  «o|^  <*J^g  ^^t  of  psychical 

XsJi^J^e  St^fuV^g^^creat^r  S'Se  visible  unlver.. 

Buddha.  ^ne  ^  -i„    r"  twn  mrt«  ")  was  that,  by 

eystem   known  as  Ry;;^^^./^^  i^  merely  incarnations 
treating  the  native  gods  of  Xapan  as  mei^^^^^       ^^^^^^^ 

ofoneorotherof  theBuddrm9.a^u  j       ^eee   were 

SSwhi*  elements  "  t/rthur  Ltoyd^  ^^^ 

HADATHIYYA.      An  Arabian  sert.   regaroea     . 

^'SS'^,TH''*^ln-  ArfSfe'^ort    m\tning    "  tradition/- 

literally    "  telling "   or       narrat^     one    method    was 

•^r^/aW'f1«W:^S''an'^.ere:i 
letieal.        The  term  Hag^dah      aequir^     non-halakic 

he,^  and  »inU  ^fJ»'^X'*r!"lyWl  or  ritual 
embraces  all  that  De'**"S»  ly/^  .lo^nopd  therefrom,  In- 
element  in  Scripture  or  .^^.^^^f^.^c^terllTand  Box), 
eluding  discussions  of  ^^P^^!^^^^^^  and  decrees 

'^"rh^ITttn?'S>S?iprmr^utri^.  eaggadah 
which  have  Uttle  or  no  «cr  P  ^^^    synagogue. 

as  the  comfort  of  Israel.      Hence  reiRH^u 
SSSaonM^eTwrS^lS'-alt^^  I'S.^"  -tlonallty. 
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descriptions  of  "lPr.f«?^rv'"'S>mS?8^r^^  'S^ 

legends  from  Jewish  history,  e^.^J"!?  ^h^  hoIv  Land. 
^STand  Jewish  InstItutJon«^P™^«oM^^^  ^^^ 

encouraging  ^^rJ^'^^J^r'^iect^  of  these  dle- 
klnds  form  the  ™<«t  'Xi^cL^rlW^and  Box).  In 
courses  "  (L.  Zunz,  Q^^^.^^^  ?^^Sh  and  tUlrty-two 
course  of  time  tWrt.^^  rules  o^  Ha lato^b^na     ^^^^  ^^, 

rules  of  Haggadah  were  elaboratea       no^  ^^ 

C.  A.  Brlggs)  snms  ^^f^^P^^^a^n^l  Smsldemtious. 
may  all  be  reduced  to  two  runoame^ut  ^^ 

,1)  NotUing  is  fortuitous.  tT^nlfs^^^matU^l  anomaly. 
Word  of  God.  Pleoa^«;f;  ^^  eVf^t^d^calculated. 
transposition  of  w<>«i8  <>'^  *J^'  fi'i^^YJ^ch  us  something, 
everything  has  its  end  and  ^^^J^^J^^t  and  ln«>n- 
The  casual,  the  approxln^te,  the  l^^g^^^  ^^   ^he 

sequential    flower  of    ^i^^<>i^^  ^^^le  to  the  ^vere  pre- 
setting in  human  language,  are  strafe  t o  t  ^^  ^^^ 

olsion  of  Biblical  ^^^^j^  Jf  and   imnlfold   in    Hl« 
author,    who  !»  one  by   ^i^self  aM   ma      ^  ^,^^ 

manifestations,  the  Bible  ofte^n  ^^'^^i^j^^j  appears  to 
a  crowd  of  thought^;   many  a  phra^^.^nic^^^^  <if  diverse 

express  a  simple  and  ^^Pf/jJf^^^f^nsSpendent  of  the 
senses  and  numberless  '?tert>K^t)ions  ^^  ^      j    ^^^  f^ 

fundamental  <i;ff;^'^Sf  ^'^Xid  SU   aft^r  the  Bible 
exegesis,  in  f  ort^  as  ^e  Ta^mua  sa      ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ,^^ 

itself,  thedivlne  word  is  ^^^^^^J^  Greeks  into  numbor- 
a  thousand  sparks,  or  a  rock  wnicn  ur.^  ^^^^ 

U  fragments  under  ^e  hammer^hat^attacks^^  ^^^^^ 
twopointsof  vlew,^  repeat  are  t^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

in  general;  the  ^tter  ^^^'g''  .^adah.  and  It  explains, 
basis  of  the  ^«^«/=«^,^^^,,^nfrion«  domlM  of  the 
better  than  ^^y^'>'}'^l'^^'^'Xe^'^  ^  C.  A.  Brings, 
mldrash  exegesis  In  the  sjnagogut. 

'-4^;'aSil*'B&oroF    'l?.  "pS.phet'^Hag.ai  i»  roter^ 
HAGGAI,  BOOK  ut^    /„    i    vi    14)        With  a  certain 
to  in  the  Book  of  t-zra  (v.  l.  vk  i^  ^^  ^^^^^^ 

Zechariah  he  came  forward  in  the  »econu  y  ^^^ 

Hystaspls  (520  B^)  »«  arou^  the  «^1^J  t^«  ^^^^ 
to-  urge  them  to  undertake  wi^out  ^e^y^  tn^^^^j^  ^our 

of  the  ruined  temple.  .  The.fXted  from  the  vear  of  the 
prophecies,  each  of  which  is  dated  rrom  ^^^ 

?ei^  of  the  Persian  n^narch^  ^^^VsKth  month  in  the 
was  deUvered  on  the  1st  ^J  ^^^X  B66e<\.  vss.  12-15  « 
second  year  of  l>arius.  ^"  '^"'  rv«nlt  of  tJie  prophet's 
section  which  states  that,  as  a   result  ^tj^'    \^l  04th 

words,  a  ^>^^^^^;^'  The  «^Sd  propSecy,  oh.  U.  vss. 
dayof  thesamemonth.     Theseoonap    I  ^^^^^^^. 

1-9.  was  delivered  on  t^e  21.st  da>  or  tne  ^^    ^^ 

the  third,  ch.  11.  vss.  ^J-JJ'  ™  J  ^  '?h  The  prophet 
20-23,  on  the  24th  day  of  the  n^nth  mmith^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

rebuked  the  people  ^or  dw^^l^fj,''  Hodeolared  that  n 
theHouseof  Jehovah  toy  in  rnins^«;  ^^^   ^^^ 

severe    famine  from   which  tne  Peoin*  ,j^ 

Sffedng  was  a  P-n^^TeL  anic"^  '^^.'^'d^^dant  of 
concluding  Prophecy  Is  M€^ian'<;-      ^^^  kingdom. 

David.  Zerubbabel.  ^H  «^  "^1,.'  iind  It  Is  possible 
and  shall  be  as  a  signet  on  tT?e J^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^,  n.  3). 
that  Haggai  had  seen  t^e  Jemp^e  of  ^oJl^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
In  that  case  he  mu^J^Jj;.^  ^een  ^  ^  ^   ^^^^ 

at  the  time  of  hl.<  ProP^etlc  activity.  ^^„  ^e 

had  given  i^ermlssion  to  the  ^°J"^,^_^Pi>„ntrles  and 
found  m  Babylon  to  return  to  Jh^r  own  cm  ^^^ 

rebuild  cities  and  temples^  Not  "^"^^  ^J  '^^^^  ^y,^  view 
advantage  of  this  concession.  ^  F.  ^en^^^  ,  reflected 
that  "  the  conditions  of  the  .Tudean  coinnni  ^^^^ 

in  the  sermons  of  Haggai  «,"<', ^^J'^I^tt^^^  had  been  no 
of  Nehemiah  indicate  conclusively  that  there  n  ^^^ 

'«^r?a»Vm?e  ^^^St'/w^l^'^-i  ^wn  up  ..out 
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the  ruins  of  the  temple."  See  C.  Cornill.  Intr.;  G.  H. 
Box;  O.  C.  WTiitehouse;  C.  F.  Kent,  The  Sermoii4s, 
Epintlen  and  Apocalypses  of  Israel's  Prophets,  1910. 

HAGIOGRAPHA.        The  third  group  into  which   the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  divided.      The  Hebrew 
name  is  Kethublm,  "  Writings."       The  .Tews  have  sub- 
divided the  Kethublm  Into  three  smaller  groups.        (1) 
Poetical   l)ook8.    also   called    "The   Former    Writings" 
(Kethublm  riahOnim) :  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job.      (2)  The 
five   Megilloth    {q.v.)  or  Rolls:    Song   of   Songs.   Ruth, 
liamentatlons,  Ecclesiastes,  Esther.      (3)  A  miscellaneous 
group,  sometimes  called  "  The  Latter  Writings"  (Kethu- 
blm akharOnlm)  :    Daniel,    Ezra,    Nehemiah.   I.    and   II. 
Chronicles.      This  Is  the  order  In  printed  editions  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible.     In  the  Talmud  (q.v.)  the  order  is  :  Ruth, 
Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  Lamenta- 
tions. Daniel,  Estlier.  Ezra  (Ezra-Nehemiah),  Chronicles. 
Jerome  gives  the  order  :  Job,  David  (  =  Psalms),  Solomon 
(=  Proverbs),  Ecclesiastes.  Canticles,  Daniel,  Chronicles, 
Ezra-Nehemlah,  Esther.       The  three  groups  Into  which 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  divided  (  (1)  Law, 
(2)  Prophets,  (3)  Hagiographa)  mark  the  stages  in  the 
growth  of  the  Canon.      The  third  group  Is  of  a  rather 
miscellaneous  character.      This  is  accounted  for  by  sup- 
r)OSing  that  some  of  the  books  were  written,  or  received 
recognition,  too  late  to  be  Included  in  the  second  group. 
But  If  the  Hagiographa  formed  as  it  were  an  undefined 
collection,  tJie  rules  of  canonlclty  were  strictly  adhered 
to,  and  It  was  not  every  book  that  could  gain  admission. 
"  There  were  admitted  to  It  only  books  written  in  Hebrew 
or  Aramaic,  which  treated  of  the  ancient  history  (Ruth, 
Chronicles),  or  gave  information  about  the  establishment 
of  the  new  order  of  things  (Ezra-Nehemlah),  or  which 
were   6uprK>sed  to  have   been  written  by   some  famous 
person  of  ancient  times  (Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes.  Canticles, 
Lamentations,  Daniel,   perhaps  Job  also):  while  Esther 
obtained  admission  (after  much  controversy,  as  was  the 
ca.se    with    Ecclesiastes).    because    It    was    in    complete 
harmonv    with    the    national    sentiment    of   people  and 
scribes 'alike"     (G.    Wildeboer).       See    G.    Wlldeboer, 
Canon:  H.  E.  Ryle,  Canon. 

HAIR.  THE.  In  the  Old  Testament  one  of  the  legal 
enactments  is  said  to  have  been :  **  Ye  shall  not  round 
off  the  comers  of  your  hair,  nor  shalt  thou  disfigure  the 
corners  of  thy  beard"  (Lev.  x!x.  27).  The  Israelites 
were  commanded  not  to  cut  off  or  shave  the  hair  about 
the  temples.  This  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  heathen 
custom.  We  learn  from  Herodotus  (Hi.  8)  that  certain 
Arab  tribes  were  accustometl  to  remove  these  locks  at  a 
certain  age  In  honour  of  their  god  Orotal,  and  Jeremiah 
eeem.s  to  allude  to  the  custom  (Ix.  25)  when  he  speaks  of 
ketsutftC  pf'ah,  "those  who  have  the  comers  of  their 
head  polled."  But  the  prohibition  In  Leviticus  is  prob- 
ably dirtM-t«Hl  against  the  practice  of  offering  the  hair 
as  a  sacrifice.  It  is  likely  that  in  ancient  times  the 
Hebrews  sacrificed  the  hair  of  the  head  and  the  beard  to 
some  deitv  (cp.  Baruch  vi.  30  ff.).  Some  such  custom 
prevailed  widely  in  the  East  and  in  Greece.  "When 
Egyptian  boys  or  girls  had  nH>overed  from  sickness,  their 
parents  used  to  shave  the  children's  heads,  weigh  the 
hair  against  gold  or  silver,  and  give  the  precious  metal 
to  the  keepere  of  the  sacre<1  beasts,  who  bought  food 
with  it  for  the  animals  according  to  their  tastes  "  (J.  G. 
Frazer).  In  the  worship  of  the  Phoenician  goddess 
Astarte,  the  sacrifice  of  women's  hair  was  accepted  as  a 
substitute  for  the  sacrifice  of  their  chastity  (cp.  Lev.  xix. 
29).  In  some  parts  of  Greece  maidens  before  marriage 
sacrificed  their  hair  to  Artemis.  Boys  went  to  Delphi 
to  offer  their  hair  (the  seat  of  strength)  to  Apollo.  Else- 
where men  dedicated  locks  of  their  hair  to  Zeus.  Similar 
customs  have  been  noted  among  primitive  folk  in  modem 


times.  Thus  the  AnstraMans  deposit  hadr  (as  the  seat  of 
human  strength)  with  the  dead.  l^e  use  of  hair  as  a 
charm  may  be  explained  on  the  principte  of  imitative 
magic.  In  ancient  Mexico  the  goddess  of  madze  was 
called  "  the  long-haired  mother."  During  her  festival 
"  the  women  wore  their  long  hair  unbound,  shaking  and 
tossing  it  In  the  dances  which  were  the  dilef  feature  In 
the  ceremonial,  in  order  that  the  tassel  of  the  maize 
might  grow  in  like  profusion,  that  the  grain  might  be 
corrMPpondingly  large  and  flat,  and  that  the  people  might 
have  abundance  "  (E.  J.  Payne,  quoted  by  J.  G.  Frazer). 
The  natives  in  Western  Australia  blow  hair  plucked 
from  their  thighs  and  arm-pits  in  the  direction  from 
which  they  desire  rain.  In  the  case  of  the  Hebrew 
Nazirite,  the  hair  was  allowed  to  grow  long  until 
the  period  of  his  vow  had  expired,  when,  we  may  sup- 
pose, the  hair  was  offered  as  a  sacrifice  (Numbers  vl.  5). 
*'  As  soon  as  a  man  takes  the  vow  to  poll  his  locks  at  the 
sanctuary,  the  hair  is  a  consecrated  thing,  and,  as  such, 
inviolable  till  the  moment  for  discharging  the  vow 
arrives;  and  so  the  flowing  locks  of  the  Hebrew  Nazirite 
or  of  a  Greek  votary  like  Achilles  are  the  visible  marks 
of  his  consecration  "  (W.  R.  Smith).  Anjong  tl^e  Hindus 
the  hair  was  regarded  as  the  special  seat  of  bodily 
strength.  Indeed,  evidence  has  been  collected  which 
"  appears  to  indicate  that  the  belief  of  a  man's  strength 
and  vigour  being  contained  in  his  hair  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  legend  of  Samson,  but  is  spread  all  over 
the  world"  (R.  V.  Russell).  See  S.  R.  Driver  and  H. 
A.  White,  The  Book  of  Leviticus,  In  "  Sacred  Books  of 
the  Old  Testament,"  1898;  B.  Baentsch,  Exodus-Leviticus- 
Numeri,  1903;  Encycl.  Bihl.;  W.  Robertson  Smith,  R.S.; 
J.  G.  Frazer,  O.B.,  Part  I.,  vol.  i.,  p.  28  ff. 

HA'ITIYYA.  An  Arabian  sect,  regarded  by  the 
Sunnls  as  heretics.  The  HA'Itiyya,  tx)gether  with  the 
Hadathlyya,  accepted  the  view  of  the  Christians  that  at 
the  last  day  Christ  would  come  to  judge  all  creatures. 
They  ascribed  to  him  a  divine  character.  But  "  they 
asserted  the  existence  of  two  gods,  the  one  eternal,  the 
most  High  God,  and  the  other  not  eternal,  that  is  Christ." 
See  F.  A.  Klein. 

HAJJ,  THE.  The  name  of  a  pilgrimage  made  by  the 
Muhammedans  to  the  holy  house  at  Mecca,  the  Ka'ha 
(q.v.).  It  is  the  fifth  of  the  foundations  of  Islam.  Every 
Muslim,  male  or  female,  is  commanded  to  make  the  pil- 
grimage at  least  once  in  his  life  {Qur'&n,  xxil.  28;  11.  153, 
192;  IH.  90;  v.  2).  The  black  stone,  "built  up  in  one 
of  the  comers  of  this  temple  forms  an  object  of  special 
veneration  to  the  pilgrim."  To  make  the  pilgrimage 
the  Muslim  must  be  a  free  man  of  full  age,  of  sound 
reason,  and  In  good  health.  He  must  also  have  the 
necessary  means  to  provide  for  himself  and  for  his  family 
at  home.  "  A  woman  must  be  accompanied  by  her  hus- 
band or  some  near  relation."  Before  setting  out  the 
pilgrim  Is  required  to  repent  of  his  sins,  pay  his  debts, 
give  alms,  etc.,  sav  a  prayer  and  read  certain  verses  of 
the  Qur'ftn.  He  must  take  with  him  a  pious  and  charit- 
able man  as  his  companion.  The  Journey  must  be  made 
for  the  most  part  by  night,  and  the  pilgrim  must  not  dis- 
mount  till  the  day  has  become  hot.  On  the  road  to 
Mecca  there  are  a  number  of  srtages  called  start  ng- 
places.  The  pilgrims  are  assigned  different  starting- 
places  according  to  the  places  from  which  they  have 
come.  On  reaching  his  starting-place,  the  pilgrim  has 
to  observe  five  customs.  "  (1)  He  bathes  and  cleans  his 
whole  body,  proposing  to  himself  to  do  It  for  the  Mke  of 
the  pilgrimage,  he  pares  his  nails,  combs  his  beard;  ana 
(2)  he  divests  himself  of  his  clothes  and  assumes  the 
pilgrim's  sacred  robe,  consisting  of  two  seaml^ 
wrappers,  one  being  wrapped  round  the  waist  and  the 
other  thrown  loosely  over  the  shoulder,  the  head  being 
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iinoovered  "     As  long  as  he  wears  the  pilgrim's  garb,  he 

In  anv  kind  of  sexual  intercourse.  Before  h^^^JJ 
Me^^  heXs  to  bathe  nine  times  Having  enteral  the 
SS^^iosque.  he  approaches  the  Ka'ba  and  eays  :  P™i«e 
hA   to  God    Deace  on   h  s  servants."  After  thi«  n^ 

S^DJSacS^'thTBtack  Stone  and  touches  it  with  h  s  right 
Sin^iTkiS^s  it  saying  :  '  My  pledge  I  ^^e  dj-live^. 
my  vow  I  have  fulfilled,  bear  thou  witness  that  I  tove 
dkfne  it  •  "  If  it  is  not  possible  to  touch  the  jrtone  w^h 
mshand.  he  is  allowed  to  touch  it  with  a.^^^ck.      He 

then  performs  the  ceremony  of  f«*°f./ScUMAM^L^- 
the  Tatcaf  or  circumambulation  (cp.  CIRCUMAMBIJi^ 
TION)       He  goe«  round  the  Ka'ba  seven  time*.         The 
5^  threeTnLsBions  he  performs  at  a  quick  step  ;^he 
last  four  times  at  the  usual  walking  pace^      It  is  d^^r 
Tble  that  everv  time  he  passes  before  the  Black  Stone 
Se  should^touch  it  either  with  his  hand  or  with  a  ^  ck 
•ind    kiss  it  "        The  next   ceremony    is      the  waiKing 
te^een  SafA  and  Marwa."  two  hills  beyond  the  temple 
^"^    i?ter  this.  Prepamtion  must   be  pade    or  the 
Feast  of  the  Sacrifice.       On   the  ^h  o^^» '"^^^^^   [J^. 
pilgrim    proceeds   to  mount  JArafdt        Here    n^^'!    "^ 
rnrwoue  he  soends  part  of  the  day  and  the  ni^t.     Thence 
SfSS^s^  Muidaliffe,  where  he  spemis  another  night 
^fo^ntinuing  his  journey,  he  has  to  provide  hi m^^ 
with  a  number  of  little  stones  or  pebbles.        «'« ,?t^ 
ritinltion  is  a  place  called  MinA,  where  the^  are  three 
h*wn8  or  Dinars  of  pebbles.       On  reaching  one  «f  tnese 
S  S^ll^  JumratS^l-'Aqaba  he  throws  tbeseve^  atones 
of  the   'Aaaba    thus  performing  the  ceremony  of      the 
Sr^wing  of  ^ones."     At  Mini  the  pilgrim  tHen  observes 
thrreS^  of  the  Sacrifice.      After  this  he  is  allowed  to 
^vetJ  iLT^n^  to  return  to  M«>ea.  where  he  a^m 
mi^s  round  the  Ka'ba   seven  times.       Before  returning 
h^  h^  eoeJ  to  MinA  and  repeats  the  ceremony  of  jtone- 
S^fng.^T^  before  leaving  Mecca  finally  lie  performs 
a  farewell  circumambulation   (seven  times).      See  F.  A. 

^hJlAKAH        One  of  the  Rabbinic  methods  of  inter- 
pretty  the  text    of    scripture,   the  other    being   HAG- 

■     ^HALJ\        One  of  the  deities  of  the  Ancient  Teutons. 
The  name  Halja  is  the  same  as  H^l  (Q^r.)- 

WATroWEEX       The  Eve  of  All-Saints   Day  {qt.). 
H\IO        The  bright   ring  which  surrounds  the  heads 
of^^n?s       Ttfiret  appears  about  the  head  of  Jesus  in 
XTh?i^  century      "  In  the  early  fourth  century  it  seems 
Sleranv  Wnfed  for  Christ  and  the  angels,  but  by  the 
P^  S  this^nVuTv  the  Virgin  and  the  Apostles  are  simi- 
S?iy  d^raTeS    Ind  by  th?  fifth  c«>tury  it  begins  to  be 
rLo*»H  fnr  nnv  of  the  '  saints  '  "  (Cot)em). 
^AMzlv^S         A    Dervish  order,    founde.1   abmit   the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  by    Sheikh    Ham^^ 
^e  founder  was  put  to  death  for  heterodoxy,  and  h  s 
IJherents^'m  to  have  been  from  the  first  in  Md  repu  e 
^th^he  Orthodox.       "To  judge,   however.   ^^  their 
T5^nv    thev  appear  to  be  a  singularly  pious  sect,  and 
th^Jnjov  the  Mutation  of  being  most  «>nscientious  m 
a^MheiJ  dealings,  living  only  f?-..^l^fi\^<><^:^^?r^mT 
less  of  the  things  of  this  word^'  ^k.^^J x^x^^en7\e 
HAND    THE        It  is  noted  by  Donald  A.   Mackenzie 
rcrete)  that  "  the  Aurignacian  custom  of  leaving  imprints 
of  hands^n  rocks  is  prevalent  in  uKxiem  times  in  Alis- 
on* lis  and  el  iwhere."      In  India  such  imprints  are  still 
Sderhm^to  charm  them.  ,^.^-^^,1^^^^'!"^^:, 
and  SuDPrstitionx  of  .Southern  India,  1912)  writes.       At 
KLdure    in  the  Mysore  Province.  I  once  saw  impressions 
^Se  hand  on  the  walls  of  Brahman  hour's       Impr(^ 
sfoS  in  r^  ^int  of  a  hand  with  outspread  fingers  may 
Se^S  ^    the    walls    of    mosques   and    Mohammedan 


birildlngs."  In  the  Old  Testament  reference  is  often 
made  to  the  hand  of  God,  and  in  Christian  art  a  ha^ 
appears  as  a  svmbol  of  Cxod  the  Father.  In  the  earliest 
Christian  representation,  that  found  in  a  tomb  of  the 
Catacombs  dated  A.D.  359.  the  Divine  Hand  i^^u^H  from 
a  cloud.  The  hand  is  seen  again  in  the  I^yeux  tapestry 
(Church  of  S.  Peter),  in  the  Rom.^-y  crucifix,  and  in 
Teuton  Church.  Notts.,  on  the  Norma u  font  G  t. 
Niven  notes  (DedicationK  and  Patron  .sat»if«)  that  m 
modem  Jerusalem  a  large  hand  is  painted  n^<l;»>'  over 
the  main  doorway  of  many  hou«^.  Th^s  h^-  /^"^ 
the  "  hand  of  power."  is  the  Hand  of  God.  See  Sidney 
Heath  and   Francis  Bond.  -     ,„  ♦h^ 

HANITMAN.  A  deity  in  Hinduism  Hanuman  is  the 
olivine  ai>e.  He  Is  worshipped,  in  particular,  by  the 
disciples  of  RAmanand.  Hanuman  heli>ed  Rama  «7.  ) 
to  recover  his  wife  Sita  from  the  ^l*^"^''"  ,^V''=».'?*J  .,,,"*^ 
has  therefore  been  worshipped  as  a  model  of  fai^ntul 
and  <levote<l  service.  It  is  believed  that  if  his  favw 
can  be  gaine<l.  he  will  bestow  great  imiscnlar  strength^ 
Monier-Williams  thinks  that  the  original  "«»;;™\"^^:^^ 
helTMNl  Rflma  w^  a  man.  the  chief  of  som*>  wild  ai^e-llke 
aboriginal  tiibt^.      See  Monier-Williams:  E.  W.  Hopkins. 

HAOKAH      A  thunder-god    in  the   mythology    of   the 
Sioux     Indians.       His    countenance    had     two  ^alv«» 
expressing   on    the    one    side    laughter    rwhen    h<^    was 
depressed)  and  on  the  other  tears  (wlu'ii  he  was  cheer- 

^1i'aOM\  The  equivalent  in  the  I^ter  Avesta  of  the 
inditn  soma.  In  the  Pre-7x>ro«strian  nature-^'or^^^^ 
Sauma  (  =  Haoma)  appears  as  an  ^'^oxioit  lug  drink 
which  has  the  i>ower  to  confer  imnK>rtallt.\ .  It  was 
^pudiatSl  bv  Z.arathustra.  but  Haom^i.  "  the  Averter  of 
SSth,''  roapi>eared  later  as  a  deity  to  whom  the  ParsI 
pravs  for  wisdom.      See  J.  H.  Moulton^  „„    t>     v 

HARDAT'L.  A  deifie<l  l>erson  ^P^f^aps.  as  R.  V^ 
Russell  and  R.  B.  Hire  Lai  suggest,  the  deifieii  Rfljpnt 
ho^umn  worshipped  by  the  Kurmis.  the  representative 
u^v^Ting  caste  of  Hindn.tan.  He  is  ^^^P^'^"^^ .^^  ^^ 
image  of  a  man  on  horseback  carrying  a  spear  In  his 
hflnd    and  clav  horses  are  offered  to  him. 

H  \RE  THE  The  Hebrews  were  fort>idden  to  eat  the 
hiire  Tlie  rea^n  given  is  that  it  chews  the  cud  and 
d^s  not  p^rt^rh<S>f.  A,>,irt  fmm  the  fact  that  the 
h^re  d^^t  chew  the  cud.  we  may  Infer  that  it  was  not 
eaten  l>ecause  a  certain  sanctity  attache<l  to  It.  The 
Brl^Sns^thl  time  of  Caesar  kept  hares  which  they  were 
JoSen  to  eat.  and  the  Gernians  of  « ''^J^'*^!  V^"  ;;j>„ 
abstaine<l  from  the  flesh  of  hares.  The  Algonqulan 
Indians  of  North  America  worship  a  god  whom  they  call 
\fnniho7ho    "The  Gri'at  Hare.  '  ^- 

H  VRI  Hari  is  the  name  given  by  preference  to  the 
^unrtme  lieing  bv  Nanak  (14«-.9-ir.'?S  A.D).  the  founder 
of  SK-m  (q.r.).-     He  used  also  such  nam.-^  ns  Brahma 

^tlS'lHARA.  Hari-hara  is  a  late  dual  name  used  in 
Hlndflism  to  denote  the  two  go<ls  Vishnu  (f/.r.)  and  Siva 

^'hxrTvITHAI:  'In  Indian  deity,  the  s,H.ial  go<1  of 
the  HanlAs  or  Chitrakathis  i<,.vX  a  caste  of  religious 
mendiJTnts  and  picture  showmen  found  In  the  Maratha 

""hIrMLESS  PEOPLE.  A  name  given  to  the  Junkers 
(nii't    n  religious  bodv  in  America 

^'HAkMONIAL  PHILOSOPHY.  THE.  ^^-;^^^^%^l 
•in  \merican.  Andrew  .Lickson  Davis  (ft.  1820).  ine 
phil^phy  of  life  and  the  theory  of  ^  ,-as.^J^augh  b> 
Dflvis  resembles  the  teaching  of  Quimln  i.*^^"  H^  V^ 
imSMT       In    ISTrf)    he    publishe<l    an    account     of    his 

SSy  in  a  book  entitU.l  '^r  ^^V^^Il^Znt. 
Georgine   Milmine  quotes  a   number  of  hw  statements. 


"  There  is  but  one  Principle,  one  united  attribute  of 
Goodness  and  Truth  .  .  .  Truth  is  positive  Principle: 
error  Is  a  negative  principle,  and  as  Truth  is  positive 
and  eternal,  It  must  subdue  error,  which  is  only  temporal 
and  artificial  .  .  .  Power.  Wisdom.  Goodness,  Jus- 
tice, Mercy,  Truth,  are  the  gradual  developments  of  an 
eternal  and  Internal  Principle,  (X)nst.ituting  the  Divine, 
original  Essence  .  .  .  disease  is  discord  .  .  .  this 
disease  originates  In  a  want  of  equilibrium  in  the  circula- 
tion of  the  spiritual  Principle  throughout  the  organism 
.  .  .  those  physical  developments  which  are  called 
difteaseH,  are  simply  evidemvs  of  constitutional  or 
spiritual  disturlianct^s:  and  consequently,  that  there  is 
but  one  '  disease,'  having  innumerable  .symptoms."  See 
Oorglne  Milmine,  The  Lif*',  of  Mary  Baker  G.  Eddy 
niui  the  HiMtnry  of  Christian  Science,  1909. 

HARMONIES  OF  THE  GOSPELS.  Theophilus,  who 
was  Bishop  of  Ant:o<'h  about  the  years  181  to  190  A.D.. 
is  said  by  Jerome  to  have  made  a  harmony  of  the  Gospels 
by  "  fitting  together  into  one  whole  the  things  said  by  the 
four  evangelists."  This  work  has  been  lost,  but  a  work 
of  the  same  kind  has  been  pn^sened  In  the  Harmony  of 
Tatian  (second  century),  which  Is  otherwis»^  known  as 
the  Diatessaron  (q.r.).  The  plan  of  such  Harmonies  as 
these  was  to  combine  the  narrativi^  of  the  four  Gospels 
into  a  single  cons^Hiitive  story.  Another  kind  of  Har- 
mony, of  which  a  great  number  have  been  produced  from 
early  times  down  to  the  present  time,  is  more  of  the 
luiture  of  a  synopwis.  The  narratives  of  the  four  (or 
thr<H\)  (iosi>eKs  are  arranged  in  jiarallel  columns  so  that 
their  agreements  and  differences  may  Im'  seen  at  a  gkiuce. 
Of  thiw  kind  apjian^ntly  was  the  Harmony  of  Ammonius. 
which  has  be<Mi  lost.  Ammonius  lived  at  Alexandria  in 
the  time  of  Origen  (185-254  A.D.).  He  is  said  by  Eusebius 
to  have  con.structed  his  Harmony  by  making  the  text  of 
MattJK'WH  Gosjtel  the  basis  and  .setting  by  the  side  of  it 
the  parallel  jBissages  in  the  other  Gospels.  Eusebius 
himself  comjnled  a  Hannony  on  a  .system  of  his  own. 
He  first  divid<Hl  the  four  Gosi)el8  into  sections  or  little 
chapters.  "  Then  he  prepared  lists,  canons,  of  the 
various  possible  or  actual  combinations  of  these  chapters, 
and  thus  of  the  Gospels  with  each  other.  There  were  ten 
of  them.  TIm'  first  H.st  contained  the  numbers  of  the 
sections  in  whieh  all  four  Gospels  agreed  with  each 
other.  The  .se<'on<l  list  or  canon  gave  the  numbers  of 
the  sections  in  which  Matthew.  Mark,  and  Luke  coin- 
cide<I  with  (^<'h  other.  Tlie  third  eanon  offered  the 
sections  in  which  Matthew.  Luke,  and  .John  agreed.  The 
fourth  canon  haw  the  se<*tlons  in  which  Matthew,  Mark, 
and  John  go  together.  The  fifth  canon  is  occupied  by 
the  sections  in  which  only  Matthew  and  Luke  agree.  The 
sixth  (anon  is  devote<l  to  the  sections  in  which  Matthew 
and  Mark  are  alike.  The  seventh  cjinon  shows  in  which 
sections  Matthew  and  John  are  of  one  mind.  The  eighth 
canon  numbers  the  sections  In  which  Luke  and  Mark 
unite.  Tlie  ninth  (-anon  tells  us  in  whi<'h  sections  Luke 
and  John  alone  are  found.  And  finally,  the  tenth  csinon 
r<»counts  the  sedions  in  which  each  Gospel  stands  totally 
alone."  Eu.sebins  "  put  on  the  margin  in  red  ink  under 
everv  number  of  a  section  the  number  of  the  canon  in 
which  it  belongo<l  "  (C.  R.  Gregory).  In  15.^7  Andreas 
Osiander  (1 1UK-1.V.2)  published  a  Hannonin  Evangrlica, 
and  in  I.'m.T  apiM'sinMl  Calvin's  Harmonia  r.r  tribus  Evan- 
qelistis  Coffipositn.  Some  of  the  best  known  modem 
Harmonies  .ire:  K.  von  Tischendorf's  Sunopsis  Evan- 
qrlirn;  A.  Wright's  Synopsis  of  the  Gospels  in  Greek: 
Stevens  and  Burton,  A  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  189<»; 
S.  D.  Waddy.  .4  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels  in  the 
Revised  Vemion.   1S95. 

HARMONITES.  A  religious  community  founded  by 
George  Rapp   (17.17-1847).       Rapp  was  bom  at  Iptingen 


in  Wtirttemberg.  He  founded  his  societv  in  1805.  It 
aimed  at  establishing  a  life  of  "  harmony  "  jn  Church 
and  State.  The  Harmonites  had  all  things  in  common 
and  objected  to  marriage.  In  1814  they  founded  the  citv 
of  New  Harmony  in  Indiana,  and  in  1824  the  city  of 
Economy  in  Pennsylvania.  They  are  also  known  as  the 
Harmony  Society,  or  the  Harmonists,  or  the  Rappists. 
See  J.  H.  Blunt;  Brockhaus. 

HARMONY  SOCIETY.  A  community  founded  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1805  by  George  Rapp  (1757-1847).  See 
above. 

HATHOR.  One  of  the  deities  worshipped  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  Hatihor,  which  means  "  House  of 
Horns."  was  originally  one  of  the  names  of  the  goddess 
of  the  sky  (cp.  NUT).  Then  as  the  chief  of  the 
goddesses,  the  complete  embodiment  of  feminine  god- 
head, she  became  the  divine  model  of  womanhood,  as 
well  as  the  goddess  of  joy  and  love.  Another  designa- 
tion of  the  goddess  is  "  the  Eye  of  the  Sun  (Ra)."  She 
is  represented  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  a  connection 
with  the  cow.  Sometimes  she  appears  as  an  ordinary 
woman,  but  with  "a  headdress  which  recalls  the  ancient 
celestial  cow.  consisting  of  two  horns  between  which 
appears  the  sun  "  (Erman).  At  other  times  she  appears 
with  the  head  of  a  cow,  or  with  a  head  half-human  half- 
cowlike.  In  the  Hellenistic  jK^riod  she  had  developed 
into  a  goddess  of  the  dead,  unless  Wiedemann  is  right  in 
thinking  that  the  Hathor.  Lady  of  the  Underworld,  was 
of  independent  origin.  See  Alfred  Wiedemann;  Adolf 
Erman,  Handbook;  Naville,  The  Old  Egyptian  Faith, 
1909. 

UATTEMISTS.  The  followers  of  Pontianus  van 
Hattem,  who  was  a  disciple  of  Spinoza  (see  SPINOZISM). 
Van  Hattem  was  pastor  of  Philii>sland  in  Zealand,  but 
was  deix>sed  for  heresy  in  1B83.  Advocating  a  kind  of 
mystical  pantheism,  he  denied  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin.  and  urged  that  there  is  in  reality  nothing  in  man  that 
can  offend  (Jod.  Men  are  punished  by  their  sins:  they 
are  not  punished  by  God  for  their  sins.  Such  doctrine 
seemed  to  lead  to  Antinomianism.  See  Schaff-Herzog; 
J.  H.  Blunt. 

HAUPTBRIEFE.  THE.  The  term  Hauptbriefe,  the 
"  chief  or  great  Epistles,"  is  used  by  CJerman  New  Testa- 
ment .scholars  of  a  group  of  letters  ascribed  to  Paul  the 
Apostle.  The  letters  are  :  Galatians.  I.  and  II.  Corinth- 
ians, and  Romans.  These  four  Epistles  have  be<>n 
accepted  as  Pauline  even  by  scholars  who  have  taken  up 
a  very  radical  position  with  regard  to  many  other 
writings  in  the  New  Testament.  They  have  been  rejected 
in  particular  by  a  Dutch  school  of  Theologians,  of  whom 
W.  C,  van  Manen  may  now  be  regarded  as  representative. 
Prof,  van  Manen's  position,  however,  has  won  few 
adherents.  For  W.  C.  van  Manen's  views,  see  the  Eircycl. 
Hibl.  See  also  R.  J.  Knowling.  Witness;  J.  Moffatt. 
Introd. 

HEBREWS.  EPISTLE  TO  THE.  The  New  Testament 
writing  known  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  raises  a 
number  of  problems.  Two  of  these  are  suggested  at  once 
bv  the  title.  Is  tJie  book  really  an  Epistle?  And  who 
are  the  Hebrews?  Currie  Martin  thinks  that  the  book 
has  no  features  of  an  epistle,  exwpt  in  its  close.  This 
theory  has  been  put  forward  by  Wrede.  He  thinks  that 
it  is  a  treatise  to  w-hich  the  concluding  verses  were  added 
by  an  editor.  The  idea  of  the  e<litor  will  have  been  to 
convert  the  treatise  into  a  Pauline  Epistle.  Against  this 
A.  S.  Peake  argues  that  "  if  the  editor  had  wished  in 
the  closing  verses  to  pass  the  Epistle  off  as  Paul's,  he 
would  surelv  have  spoken  with  much  greater  definiteness 
and  identified  the  writer  with  Paul  far  more  clearly." 
It  is  not  correct.  Peake  thinks,  to  say  that  the  work  is 
a  mere  abstract  treatise.     The  constant  references  to  the 
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atonce  J«w».     .Cwrte  J^I^V 'J^^'cJmmmilty  Sere, 
S  ot  Abratam   la  very  different  h^-JL  «ddre»lng  a 

the  same  Jl^^J'"^ 'SJ^Se^r^tMt' the  Voting  was 
argues  more  s*w>ngly  Tor  uie  vi^  i  Jewish 

addressed  to  Jewish  ChrM^^-  ^/^^^img  "^ek  into 
f^i^lC  :S^s"pJSvJ^d^Sly^PeIkeS.'inks,  by  the 
Judatem.    .pjlfASteUrofthe  Old  Testament.      "  It  is 

**rwft,  5f  w^7u«  then  ™b  It  to  mpply  a  Genti  e 
?"*5f?i'^  «f  ioStsy  from  Christianity  with  arpiments 
in  danger  of  "P"**^' "^(.^  i«.  helleycd  simnlv  because 
Sr^.^'Shri^n'  ?Sf  anth<^8  aS.«^«t  has  force 
S^r'f  bd?^dSa  accepted  the  Old  T^mem  In^e^ 
Soitly  of  their  acceptance  f'  t1^„,«f^'v  *™  *^ 

^itl'£fe?e\''*tt^g'a^.drth'rii^"'-'- 

"--ES«shhTsfifn-t^t  rs^ 

down  from  memory  ^y^^^J^'^ay  ^ve  been  either 
tations  of  his  own.      This  person  ma>  ij*^         Church. 

*^  «?^nh  vi^ldS^  to  Eastern  opinion  and  accepted  the 

S'c.rn'-of'^Mrior Jr-^mX  M^u'ri^rn'^i^ 

SS^H-e'S^nd-^^-^^HrS 
*v^  ^#  rt,^  FnWle      Who  then  was  the  author?      ler- 

S?Sfn  .LnSe^ th?  work  to  BamabQs.     Luther  suggested 

"-KSI«'rT  "^r  h.rrng?t^ »' 

*^;,r 5Sr:Trtruf  r ■  pJre^n,V...    ^Moeratt. 
^"h^EDONISM.      Hedonism  in  ItJ,  ancient  fo™  I?  WJ?" 


S•™S'IS^i.'Sr■S:S2 

i^t'X  ?rdfffepr'be^rT^^"  .   one  of 

^.-or^iz:  i^^^a^pirTiefrrottro? 

Heldemerg,  with  the  f»"  »PP^»',»'f^?«  S^mXtouSl 
Une,  Frederick  III.      They  wf™i '"    „hA nld  serre  alike 
by  him  "  to  prepare  «  r;°"^' '['"*,Cg  U,f  ^nStant 
for  teaching  the   yonng  and  for  ^,,  herans     of    both 
differences    in    doctrine  ,'*<^*?''ei;SXre  had  become 
schools,  and  Calvinirts.  of  «*'<*  ^^^j^^'*^  Vy  executed 
the  continual  scene  '    <V^  A.  0"I*'f'catp^,*„,.  though 
their  task  with  great  success.     .  ,Sti    iS^f    In    every 
it    had    detractors,    soou    of."'W'*<^.,,  f^,  .    curtls. 
'^^I?!tv^^u'^  TSf^m    of'r^TN^rsf  me™- 
t„S.'='''5PHe"f.he  ^frdlau  of  the  .ods^  «nd  siu^at^he 

edge  of  "^r" '?,^3''5l"rie^p"'tSn?  bl?d!  and  boU,  by 
LTlnd  nlghrr^^^r-  of  -  -^„^  ^-Td: 
Slo-n^d-^nrrLV  whSTsTd  J  h«^  r  "»t^ 
universe,  ami  which  ilea  .^1«^™  ""Jfde  ta  Saussaye). 
until  the  final  <»"'^'oP?«  _  <f  ,„  "Ke  N  "klaoe-myth. 
He  plays  a  P">f  ■>'^>''  'Sr,hl°M^8»lorot  the  n«k- 
«„gg,in^with^x>k,^,^..)  forUte^^^^-   „,,  .,  „„ 

'''S'BTT.''^An  Egypt^n  deity       Hekt  was  a  go.id^ 
and  is  represented  with  ^e.^fsf  of  a  trog_  ^ 

S:H.rvr.h-^^i3S?e 

*''''r^L"''  u't-aXtle'^eJtiSt'iS^gsTeJe  genera.^} 
r^nCi^ly   f^mlu*^'       «ee  A.   Wiedemann;  Adolf 

""'heL   "  One''o?'  the   deities  of  the  Ancient   Teutons 

Th'J'^g'oddesrHlls  --^  '"Jx-^-er"  ,•''>  ?nT?r^m' 
lx>ki  (?.f .).       Hel  appears  «>  •^W^'^^y';,  ,  «„„  be  at 

^^sfinVa^r"  «u,"she  *^'p^J^nts\  P'- --^b? 
Hi^Lrone  of  tie  «'«f- "'.J.^^;^:^'  .  J,S,S?yfb^ 
regarded  as  a  place  of  gloom^  „,  n,?^hment       We  hear 

„ot.  It  «;o""'rr„'Sthe^'^  ^  P  D  S^nteple  de  la 
of  warriors  going  there.       °e*i^ 

^^Va^v'-  "•k'e'"  HeCnd  "'^hat  Is  ,0  say.  Helland 

or^^iitTis  ar^id  ^-,p?^-</j^-"  v'^:s'i.ii 

:^'^o7»fs-.t^iaSNr'''Th:.««oT"J 
^^^edrs';^^rsars^u^  ^The^d.-pje. 

have  beccxme  b^ve  warriors  wit  a  Jesus^  as  ^n 
^v«.r.#        "  Ha   ifl  not  the  Man  or   horro^H,    m/i   j^w 
chief.  ue   >«  "^''  '    .     ratholic  church,  but  now  the 

IxSutar  king,  who  gloriously  traverser  his  land  to  teach. 


judge,  heal,  and  to  battle,  and  who  in  the  end  in  defeat 
itself  outwits  the  enemy  and  gains  the  victory^  Chrlet 
different  certainly  from  that  of  the  Gospels,  but  one  that 
was  living  and  real  to  the  Saxons  "  (de  la  Sauasaye). 
See  P.  D.  Chantepie  de  la  Sauasaye,  Rel.  of  the  Teutons, 
1902;  Brockliaus. 

HELIOLITHIC  CULTURE.  An  expression  which  has 
come  into  use  among  certain  ethnologists  in  recent  yeairs. 
It  is  explained  by  Professor  Elliot  Smith  in  his  Migra- 
tions of  Peoples."  "  Between  4000  B.C.  and  900  B.C. 
a  highly-complex  culture  compounded  of  a  remarkable 
series  of  peculiar  elements,  which  were  associated  the 
one  with  the  other  in  Egypt  largely  by  chance,  became 
intimately  interwoven  to  form  the  curious  texture  of  a 
cult  which  Brockwell  has  labelled  '  hellollthio,'  in 
reference  to  the  fact  that  it  includes  sun-worship,  the 
custom  of  building  megalithlc  monuments,  and  certain 
extraordinary  beliefs  concerning  stones.  An  even  more 
ptHniliar  and  distinctive  feature,  genetically  related  to 
the  devek>pment  of  megalithic  practices  and  the  belief 
that  human  beings  could  dwell  in  stones,  Is  the  custom 
of  mummiflcation." 

HELVETIC   CONFESSIONS.        The   "  First    Helvetic 
Confession  "  or  the  "  Second  Confeesion  of  Basel,"  as  it 
was  also  called,  was  the  n'sult  of  a  conference  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Reformed  cities  of  Switzerland  held  at 
Basel   in  1586  A.D.       The  Confession  was  prepared   by 
Bullinger,      Myconlus.      Grynaeus,     Leo     Judae,      and 
Megander.       "  Tlieir  work,  after  discussion,  was  unani- 
mously accepted  and  subscribed  by    the  delegates,  and 
became    the    first   general    Swiss    Confession,    the    first 
•  Reformed  *  Confession  of  national  authority  "    (W.  A. 
Curtis).       The   "  Second  Helvetic  Confeesion  "  was  the 
work  of  Henry  Bullinger.      It  was  composed  originally 
in  1562.       In  1565  it  was,  in  a  somewhat   revised  form, 
approved  universally  in  Switzerland,  except  at  Basel.    In 
1566  it  was  presented  to  the  Diet  at  Augsburg  by  the 
Ek>ctor  Palatine,   Frederick  III.,  and  in  the  same  year 
was  accepted  by  the  Reformed  Church  in  Scotland.       It 
was  accepted   in  Hungary   in  1567,  and  in   Franc*'  and 
Poland  in  1571.      W.  A.  Curtis  thinks  that  in  theological 
ability  and  in  doctrinal  interest  few  Confessions  can  bear 
comparison     with     It.        "  It's    doctrinal    standpoint     is 
characteristic  of  the  author  and  the  time— a  combination 
of  the  positions  of  Zwingli  and  Calvin,  with  an  unbending 
attitude  towards  Rome,  whose  Trident ine  Confession  was 
being  formulated  at  the  self-same  time;  with  a  courteous 
tx)ne  towards  Lutheranism;  with  a  firm  adherence  to  the 
ancient  Catholic  Creeds,  which  are  printed  in  the  preface 
as  authoritative:  and  with  an  underlying  conviction  that 
the  doctrinal  re-union  of  Christendom  was  possible  upon 
a  Scriptural  basis  alone.  Confessional  revision  and   re- 
adju^ment  being  a  Christian  duty  as  better  knowledge 
of  the  Word  of  God  was  attained."       See  William  A. 
Curtis  ^  „  , 

HELVIDIANS.  The  followers  or  adherents  of  Hel- 
vidius,  a  layman  who  died  at  Rome  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fourth  centurv  A.D.  Helvidius  denied  the  perpetual 
virginitv  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  deprecated  the  tendency 
to  rank  celibacv  above  matrimony.  His  work  on  the 
subject  has  perished,  and  is  known  only  from  quotations 
in  the  tract  "  Contra  Helvldium  "  written  by  Jerome 
against  the  author.  Gennadius  states  that  Helvidius 
was  "  a  disciple  of  Auxentius,"  the  Arian,  and  "  an 
imitator  of  Svmmachus."  the  pagan;  but  it  Is  difficult  to 
find  any  support  for  these  statements.  See  Schaff- 
Herxog:  .T.    H.  Blunt;   Wace  and  Piero*. 

HEMERO-BAPTISTS.  A  Jewish  sect,  so  called 
("  every-dav  baptists  ")  because  they  practised  cere- 
monial ablutions  every  day.  Like  the  Sadducees,  they 
did  not  believe   In  a  Resurrection  (Epiphanlus,  Hwres. 


xvM.).  They  are  referred  to  by  Hegesippus  (Euseblus, 
HUt.  Eocles.  Iv.  22)  and  Justin  Martyr  (Dial,  cum 
Tryph.).      See  J.  H.  Blunt. 

HBNOTiCON,  THE.  The  Heooticon  or  "  Instrument 
of  Union  "  was  an  edict  put  forth  by  the  Emperor  25eno 
in  482  A.D.  with  the  Idea  of  establishing  unity  between 
the  Monophysltes  (q.v.)  and  the  Church.  It  was  con- 
sequently of  the  nature  of  a  compromise.  It  was  prob- 
ably composed  by  Acacius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
It  condemned  Nestorius.  approved  the  anathemas  of 
Cyril,  and  recommended  acceptance  of  the  creeds  of 
Nlcaea  and  Constantinople,  but  ignored,  or  seemed  to 
ignore,  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  It  professed  to  be 
addressed  to  the  bishops  and  people  in  Alexandria, 
Egypt,  Libya,  and  Penta polls.  It  did  not  attain  its 
object.  "  Like  every  endeavour,  however  well  meant,  to 
cover  radical  differences  by  a  vague  comprehensiveness, 
it  not  only  failed  to  secure  union  but  aggravated  the 
divisions  It  was  Intended  to  cure,  and  created  a  schism 
which  divided  the  Eiast  and  West  for  nearly  40  years, 
lasting  down  to  the  reign  of  Justinian  and  the  popedom 
of  Hormisdas  "  (Diet,  of  Christ.  Biogr.).  See  J.  H. 
Blunt;  the  Cath.  Diet.,  s.v.  "  Monophysites " ;  Wace 
and  Piercy.  ^   ^ 

HENRY  BRADSHAW  SOCIETY.      A  Society  founded 
in  November,  1890.      It  was  named  the  Henry  Bradshaw 
Society  in  honour  of  the  scholar  and  antiquary.  Henry 
Bradshaw    (18,^-1886),   who  was   Librarian  of  the   Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.     It  was  founded  for  the  purpose  of 
printing  liturgical  manuscripts  and  rare  editions  of  ser- 
vice books,  and  illustrative  documents,  on  an  historical 
and  scientific  basis,  especially  such  as  bear  upon  the  his- 
tory of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  or  of  the  Chureh  of 
England.      One  volume  at  least  appears  every  year,  and 
every  volume  bears  a  device  commemorative  of  Mr.  Brad- 
shaw.   The  works  edited  by  the  Society  are  not  published. 
HEPATOSCOPY.       The  examination  of  the   liver  of 
animals    in    divination.      "The    sacrificial    animal  was 
believed  to  be  united  to  the  deity  to  whom  It  was  dedi- 
cated.    The  soul  of  the  animal  was  attuned  to  the  deity, 
so  that  it  was  possible  by  the  examination  of  the  animal 
soul  to  understand  the  mind  of  the  deity  who  controlled 
future  events.      The  sanctity  attached  to  blood  not  un- 
naturally suggested  that  the  seat  of  the  soul  was  in  the 
liver,  one-sixth  of   the  blood   in  the   human  body,    for 
example,   being  contained  In  It.       To  read  the  soul  of 
the  animal,  and  thus  divine  the  purpose  of  the  god.  was 
effected  by  studving  the  conformation  and  the  markings 
on  the  Uver  of  the  sheep,  which  was  the  animal  invariably 
used.      These  are  never  precisely  the  same  in  any  two 
animals,  and  most  elaborate  directions  were  given  for 
reading  the  signs  "   (A.  S.  Peake,  The  Bible,  1913). 

HEPTAPLA.  THE.  A  name  sometimes  given  in  early 
times  to  Origen's  Hexapla.      See  HEXAPLA. 

HERA.  According  to  Luclan.  the  name  of  a  Syrian 
goddess,  the  patren-delty  of  HIerapolis,  "the  mcred 
eitv  "  Her  temple  was  visited  by  many  pilgrims— 
Arabians,  Babytonians,  Clllcians.  Phoenicians,  and 
others.  She  seems  to  be  equivalent  to  the  chief  goddess 
of  the  Hittites.  _  .  ^. 

HERACLES.  Heracles  (Latin  Hercules)  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  famous  of  the  heroes  In  Greek  mytho- 
logy. "  Indeed,  the  traditions  of  similar  heroes  In  other 
Greek  tribes,  and  in  other  nations,  especially  In  the  Ba«rt, 
were  transferred  to  Heracles;  so  that  the  scene  of  his 
achievements,  which  Is,  In  the  Homeric  poems,  coi^ned 
on  the  whole  to  Greece,  became  almost  extensive  with 
the  known  world;  and  the  story  of  Heracles  was  the 
richest  and  most  comprehensive  of  all  the  heroic  rabies 
(O    Seyffert).      He  Is  represented  as  the  son  of  Zeus  by 
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AUmAne  the  wife  of  Amphitryon.  The  strongest  man 
oa  Srth!  ie  fl^rL  in  work,  of  art  aj  the  ideal  of  manly 
atrp^neth       See  A.  E.  Hope  Moncrielr. 

HRRMENBUTICS.      The  term  is  of  Greek  oriRln  am 
de^tes^'theScS^of  interpretation,      ^y^-^^^-^' 
Asneciallv  of  the  interpretation  or  exegesis  of  the  BibK  • 
S  S    IMvidS>n    (18Wi-1899)   published  in  1H43  a  work 
Sl^  Sacred  Hermeneutics.      The  term  is  old-fa^ioned. 

^"^^^STErXlSM^^^^e^  P^nciple^  or  philo^phy  oj 

?.lir°1?er:r?rd^^{^^^^^^^  ^-^ 

kalian.  ""'iTrsO^^el^bll^he^a  -rk  ;;  Inve^i^t.ons 
retetinz  to  the  Inner  Truth  of  Chn.stianity.  and  in  1«15» 
^PhKhical  Introduction  to  Chrustian-Catiholic 
Theol^  "  (2nd  ed.  1831).  The  latter  work  was  oensum 
b?  Gre^ry  xvi  in  183.1.  Hermes  held  that  philosophica 
inoni^^eht  to  begin  bv  questioning  everything  that 
iXS^  Md  been  ?^arded  as  self-evident.  ^As  re^rd. 
rhristianitv  three  pnMiminary  questions  have  to  be  a«ked. 
Chnstiamty^^P       ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  regarding  the  trutli 

In  whit  wS?  it  is  attainable  and  whether  any  of  the|> 

.-ays  ,i.  applK^ble  to  }}^J^l-i^^'r't  .  Mu'st 


'•  U  there  a  God.  and  what  is  his  nature^ 
a  supenwtural  revelation  of  God  to  men  be  admitted  a. 
nolXle  and  under  what  universal  conditions  must  it  be 
Ked  a^i^ir'  As  regards  a  God.  '•  in  opposition  to 
SinS  FTchte,  it  i-.*rt^  that  the  certainty^of^^^^^^^ 
existence  of  God  is  not  a  moral  certainty,  ont  that  it  is 
iDhysSl  necessity  for  the  theoretical  reason  to  hold  as 
SeSrrSt^ireteiLl,  absolute  unchan^ble  per^na 
creative  first  cause  of  the  transitory  world.  U  is  other 
^*  as  ^arS;  the  attributes  of  God.  where  theoretical 

ruTpmlSr  reason,   belief  ^^^  ^^^^''^^^TTno^- 
nmkine  us  certain  of  the  incomprehensible  power,  know- 
Sge    and  ^ness.  as  well  as  of  the  holiness,  freedom, 
S?d^loveof^.  in  virtue  of  which  God  will^  <i^f^^!;^^ 
ne^J  which,  just  because  He  wilte  it  eternally,    s  there- 
to^' eternally   wille<l  and  hemv  will    endure  eternally. 
In    spTe^f   thTs    faith,    rendenxl    irrevocably    certain 
thmneh  the  theoretical  and  practical  reason,  it  muM  not 
K^nderS^    that  much  that  tran^nds  the  power 
of  reason  to  cx>nceive.  as  e.g.,  the  >^"'^"^^.  J^.^^^^'V^^f 
attributes,  can  be<x>me  certain  to  u«  only  by  the  wa>  of 
experience;    especially,    ^^at    the   real    nature    of    (hkI 
remains  to  us.    even  after  actual   revelation     "^^J;; 
able"     (Enlmann).       As    regards    the    third    question 
^'whereas  the  existence  of  God  is  «*^"!^lyf  ^^^^^'hnt^,  ^^ 
the  theort>tical  reason,  the  above-mentioned  attributes  of 
(LdbHc  theoretical  and  pmc;t.ic«l  reason, ^ve^t^<>n 
In    ge^ral.  and   a  definite  revelation    in  Jf^^'C^lar    i^ 
guarante^Hl  only  by  the  ot>liKatoryn.a^.  so  thaU  there 
fore,  it  remains  a  nwral  necessity.        bee  J.  E.  Erdmann . 

'^HERMETICAL  BOOKS.  Certain  religious  books 
atrrfbut^  to  the  Egyptian  god  Thoth  or  Hermes  Tris- 
meSstos  According  to  Seleucus  in  lamblichus  the> 
Zm^^  20  (^:  ac^rding  to  Manetho  3^^52.1^  Clement 
of  Alexandria  seems  to  have  known  of  fort>-two.  i^.  «• 
?frego^  (Canor,)  thinks  that  rn^rhaps  'j^the^e  large 
numbers  apply  to  the  lines  contained  in  the  books,  n 
i^^  th?  great  difference  between  the  numbers  would 

^TTFRRNm4ER  The  Herrnhuter  were  the  s"«"e^rs 
of^heS>^emian  Brethren.  After  the  battle  of  the  White 
Mountam  S).  in  which  the  liohemian  I^^testants  were 
rS  the  Unitas  Fratnim  ^^^^^h^^^^d^nd  man^  o 
its  members  left  Bohemia  I" J'^l  the  ^J^^.J^"^^ 
the  remnant  of  them  also  abandoned  Bohemm.  ana 
^ettlfSTn  I  usatia  on  the  estate  of  Nikolans  Ludwig  von 
^nrJndorf     ri700-17tJ0).      This    settlement    was     named 


Hermhut.  -  The  Ix)rds  Watch."  and  the  settler«  became 
known  as  Herrnhuter.      S^'e  ^l^ther  MORAVIANS. 

hSrTFOR^HIRE  HERMIT.  THE.  A  name  given 
to  James  Lucas  (lHi:MS74).  who  lived  near  H.tchin.  slept 
4^n  finders    and  did  not  wash. 

HEXAPLA    THE.       Besides  the  Septuagint   (qj.)  and 
the  versionTof  Aquila.  Th^Hnlotion.  and  Symmachus  (see 
GREEK  VERSIONS.  OLD  TESTA.MENT).  other  Greek 
versions  of  the  Old  Testament  were  known  to  On  gen  (c 
y«Sw    AD -251-54   AD)         Tw<»  of   thew'.    designated 
&  and  8c^Ja1ie^nadl^  us.-  of  in  his  Octapla.      Ej^ 
bius  and   .Jerome    mention   a   thinl    version,   di^i  gnat  ed 
SeptimT     Origen  sought  to  provide  a  critical  edition  of 
d^e  Septuagint  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  century  AT) 
He  fl^  wllecte<l  all  existing  Greek  versions  of  tje  Old 
Testament        "  He  then  proceede<l  to  transcribe  the  ver- 
lio^Tn  parallel  .■olumns,  and  to  indicate  in    he  «x>lumn 
devoted  to  the  Septuagint  the  relation  in  which  the  old 
Alexandrhin  version  stood  to  the  curn-nt  Hebrew  text 

tITc  work  was  call«l    Hexapla   ^'<-"-,L^^- 1,];^,^ te'^ 
/v^iiimna       Thev  were  as  follows:    (!)  the   Heorew  teit 
^'"Hebrew;''l^)    the    Hebrew    tn^nslitemt.^    in^^reek 
characters;    (3)  the  Gn^ek  ?^ A?»^^,«^ •  ^t^ Jjf !..^^^ 
Symmachus;  (5)  the  Septuagint  ^<«>  <]»*' ^^"T^.V  to^v 

?srx  a^^  H  B  Swete).  Similarly  it  w-as  nometimes 
^iled  Hen"  Pla  in  reference  to  portions  where  a  seventh 
^h^n  a?>P^nKl  Origen  "  sought  to  determine  the  trne 
S^^Tt"ve  Kof  the  Greek  {which  had  t';^™*!^";"^  ]: 
^d  bv  an  elaborate  sy.-^em  of  ob*'lisks  and  <>;her  art  ihc  al 
mirks  inserted  in  the  text  to  giianl  it  from  the  POHSiWlity 
^f  fiiT^her  comiption  Tufortumitely  this  system, 
oling  fo'^fts  d^Sl  and  highly^labomte  ;;^a™^7'^-^ 
it^lf  most  easily  to  the  cause  of  error.     .^^<>Pyirt*    ran^^ 

^1^  S^Igen's  asterisks,  ot-^l^^^^' f/v{;™'^^rt^C7n/th^ 
srether  or  inserted  at  wrong  points,  thus  "^'f  ^'^.^^  '"^ 
Se?t  "which  their  author  had  in  v  ew    «^<^"^^^"^4S? 

rlneZ7.ToleTl^TA.  Tg^I   Intr.   to   tHe 
^mBRERT'lT-rrRES.       The    Hibbert    Tnust     was 

i>endent  .'»tand;)o;nt.  that   is  ^<>  say.  ai«i  •'    ^j^ 

bi:^-^^^^<^^^        ----  ^" 

^^cl^SI^ET^heXlir^^^^  ^^^ 

who    was   a    <^^'-^rr'''^HrVn^e^  ^tat  s  o?lm/ri<^ 
Friends   (s.h.   artiolei    '"J.'^.t, '."'^^^r Friends.       Hicks 
His  followers  are  « '.f  V?"*  ^  V^J^.^,^^^^^^^^^ 
paused  a  schism  '" /^^   .^^^^-y,,"^'^  '  of  tlu'  Trinity   and 

'^  mPR  VOTTES        The   Hlerncltes  were  not  «'™«ly« 
.^t  bi?  a  sSSi:     The  l,^der  of  this  «-hool,  which  «ro« 


at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  was  Hierax  of 
Ijcontium  in  Egypt.  He  is  said  by  Epiphanius  and 
Augustine  to  have  denied  the  re.surrection  of  the  body 
and  the  existence  of  a  visible  Paradise;  and  to  have  said 
that  Melchiz«x1ech  was  the  Third  Person  of  the  Trinity, 
and  tliat  infants  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Further,  he  held,  it  is  said,  that  the  body  must  be 
mortified  in  every  way.  Marriage  must  be  rejected,  and 
meat  and  wine  abstained   from.       See  J.  H.  Blunt. 

HIGHER  THOUGHT,  THE.  The  "  Higher  Thought," 
also  known  as  the  "  New  Thought,"  may  be  deacribed 
as  a  modern  idealiRtic  and  mystical  philosophy  of  a 
practical  character.  Some  of  its  principles  are.  indeed, 
by  no  mean**  new.  As  Horatio  W.  Dresser  says  (Health 
and  the  Inner  Life,  1907),  "  for  untold  agee  the  '  New 
Thought  '  has  been  old  in  India."  But  the  ai>plication 
of  the  principles  is  new.  Mr.  Dresser  says  further  of 
the  designation  "New  Thought":  "This  is  the  latest 
of  mlnd-cun'  terms  and  at  present  the  most  popular.  It 
came  into  vogue  in  ISp."),  and  was  used  as  the  title  of  a 
little  magazine  published  for  a  time  in  Melrose.  Massa- 
chusetts. The  term  wa.s  apparently  a  <'onvenient  designa- 
tion, inasmuch  as  for  its  devotees  it  was  literally  a  '  new 
thought  '  abf>ut  life.  But  critics  mon  assailed  it  on  the 
ground  that  the  doctrine  was  not  new,  and  in  England 
the  term  '  Higher  Thought  '  was  substituted."  The 
Higher  Thought  lays  great  emphasi.s  on  the  power  of  the 
mind.  This  i»ower.  many  will  think,  is  greatly 
e.\aggerat<il ;  but  it  will  be  admitted  that  much  of  the 
Higher  Thought  is  of  t.he  highest  ethical  and  religious 
value.  Its  value  is  recognized  even  by  persons  like  the 
agnostic  author  of  The  Churches  and  Modem  Thought 
(see  p.  400  in  the  Popular  EJdition,  1908).  Ow  of  the 
best  exiK)nent8  of  the  philosophy  is  Ralph  Waldo  Trine. 
"  The  great  central  fact  of  the  universe,"  he  says.  "  is 
that  Sjiirit  of  Infinite  Life  and  Power  that  is  behind  all. 
that  animates  all.  that  nianifeet«  itself  in  and  through 
all;  that  self-existent  principle  of  life  from  which  all  has 
<'«me,  and  not  only  from  which  all  has  come,  but  from 
which  all  is  c"ontinually  coming  "  (In  Tune  uith  the 
Infinite,  190«'»).  Further,  "  the  great  central  fact  in 
human  life,  in  your  life  and  in  mine,  i.-^  the  coming  into  a 
conscious,  vital  realization  of  our  oneness  with  this 
Infinite  Life,  and  the  opening  of  ourselvejs  fully  to  this 
divine  inflow."  And  "  in  the  degree  that  we  oi)en  our- 
selves to  this  divine  inflow  are  we  rhangtMl  from  mere 
men  into  Go<l-nien."  As  the  Infinite  Spirit  is  behind  all 
and  has  creat«Kl  ever>'thing.  "  we.  through  the  oi)eration 
of  our  interior.  s])iritual,  thought  forces,  have  in  like 
.sense  creative  iK)wer."  As  in  the  New  Theology,  great 
stress  is  laid  on  the  idea  that  (ioil  is  immanent  as  well 
as  tran.siHMident.  This  b«'iiig  granted,  "  in  the  degre<^ 
that  we  oi>en  ourselves  to  the  inflowing  tide  of  this 
immanent  and  tranj'cendent  life,  do  we  make  ourselves 
channels  through  which  the  Infinite  Intelligence  and 
Power  can  work."  The  bearing  of  such  doctrines  as 
these  ni)on  the  question  of  mental  healing  is  obvious. 
Another  able  exponent  of  this  kind  of  philosophy 
is  Orison  Sw<'tt  Marden.  The  toarldng  of  his  book 
Peace,  Povrer  and  Plenty/,  and  of  much  of  the  Hicher 
Thought,  is  summarized  in  the  Preface.  "  The  author 
attempts  to  show  that  the  body  is  but  the  mind  exter- 
nalised, the  habitual  mental  state  out-pictured:  that  the 
bodily  condition  follows  the  thought,  and  that  we  are 
sick  or  well,  happy  or  miserable,  young  or  old.  lovable 
or  unlovable,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  we  control 
our  mental  proc<^Pses.  He  shows  how  man  can  renew 
his  body  by  reviewing  his  tliought.  or  change  his  body,  his 
character,  by  changing  his  thought.  The  book  teaches 
that  man  need  not  be  the  victim  of  his  environment,  but 
can  be  the  master  of  it ;  that  there  is  no  fate  outside  of 


him  which  determine*  his  life,  his  aims;  that  each  person 
can  8hai>e  his  own  environment,  create  his  own  condi- 
tion; that  the  cure  for  poverty,  ill-health,  and  nnhappi- 
uess  lies  in  bringing  one's  self  through  scientific  thinking 
into  conscious  union  with  the  great  Source  of  Infinite 
life,  the  Source  of  opulence,  of  health,  and  hairmony. 
This  conscious  union  with  the  Creator,  this  getting  in 
tune  with  the  Infinite,  is  the  secret  of  all  peace,  power, 
and  prosperity.  It  emphasizes  man's  oneness  wtth  In- 
finite Life,  and  the  truth  that  when  he  corner  into  the 
full  rt^lization  of  his  inseparable  connection  with  the 
creative  energy  of  the  universe,  he  .shall  never  know  lack 
or  want  again.  This  volume  shows  how  man  can  stand 
l)Orter  at  the  door  of  his  mind,  admitting  only  his  friend 
thoughts,  only  those  suggestions  that  will  produce  Joy, 
prosi)erity;  and  excluding  all  his  enemy  thoughts  which 
would  bring  discord,  suffering,  or  failure."  Some  of  the 
essays  of  Prentice  Mulford  are  very  striking.  See  Ralph 
Waldo  Trine,  In  Tune  with  the  Infinite,  lOOf?;  What  all 
the  World's  a-seeking,  1907:  O.  S.  Mairden,  Peace,  Power, 
and  Plenty,  1909;  Prentice  Mulford,  The  Gift  of  the 
Spirit,  1908;  The  Gift  of  Underfttan4lin{f;  James  Allen, 
From  Poverty  to  Power  (6),  1909;  The  Mastery  of  Destiny, 
1909. 

HIJRAS.  The  members  of  the  community  of  eunuchs 
in  India  (also  known  as  Khasuas).  They  are  either 
persons  who  were  born  deformed  or  who  have  been  made 
eunuchs  by  amputation.  When  admitted  into  the  com- 
munity, they  become  Muhammadans.  The  mutilation  is 
effected  usually  in  thf*  performance  of  a  religious  vow. 
The  Hijras  worsliip  the  goddess  Bouchera  or  Behechra, 
a  sister  of  Devi.  "  As  a  further  fulfilment  of  their  vow, 
the  Hijras  pull  out  the  hair  of  their  t)eards  and  mous- 
taches, bore  their  ears  and  noses  for  female  ornaments, 
and  affect  female  speech  and  msjoners"  (R.  V.  Russell). 

HINAYANA.  When  the  widened  form  of  Buddhism 
known  as  Mahayana.  or  the  Great  Vehicle,  was  developed, 
the  older  form  received  the  name  Hlnavfina  or  the  Little 
Vehicle.       See  VEHICLES.  THE  THREE. 

HINDUISM.  The  earliest  form  of  Indian  religious 
observance  derived  from  the  ancient  literature  is  known 
as  Brahmanlsm.  The  term  Hinduism  is  applied  to  later 
and  modem  developments.  "  Brahmanism.  founded  on 
these  sacred  books  and  claiming  to  fulfil  their  precepts, 
is  the  religion  of  Brahma,  the  Creator,  or  of  the  Brah- 
man s,  the  priestly  and  privileged  class,  charged  with  the 
preservation  of  doctrine  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
rite«  "  (A.  S.  (Jeden,  Studies).  The  revealed  literature 
of  the  Veda  was  succeeded  by  a  sub-Vedic  literature, 
which  is  hardly  inferior  in  authority.  This  i.s  related 
to  six  recognised  philosophical  systems,  which  trace  their 
origin  more  or  Jess  directly  to  the  Upanishads.  The 
systems  are  known  as  the  Vedanta.  founded  by  Vyasa ; 
the  Mimam.sa.  founded  by  .Taimini:  the  Sankhya.  founded 
by  Kapila;  the  Yoga,  founded  by  Patan.1ali :  the  Nyaya, 
founded  by  Clotama:  and  the  Vaiseshika.  founded  by 
Kanfida.  The  names  of  the  founders  or  authors,  it 
should  be  added,  are  only  traditional.  Other  literary 
."sources  of  the  religious  ns.-ises  and  Ix^liefs  are  the  two 
;:reat  epic  iK)ems.  the  Mahuhhnrata  and  the  Ramdyana. 
To  these  the  later  I*uranas  owe  much  of  their  information 
and  insTMration.  The  Bhagnrn<1qitn  (later  Bhfigavata 
Purfina)  was  the  relieious  text-book  of  the  BhAgavatas, 
the  worshippers  of  Bhaqarad,  the  T^ord  or  Blessed  One — 
a  body  which  represented,  not  a  .<»ectarian  form  of  re- 
ligion, but  a  more  mystical  kind  of  devotion.  The 
origins  of  the  movement  may  b<'  hardly  less  ancient  than 
the  orthodox  ritual  and  creed  of  the  Brfihmans.  In  any 
ca.se.  BrAhmani.sm  was  confronted  in  course  of  time  by 
manv  more  popular  forms  of  belief  and  worship. 
Hinduism  "  is  the  general  title  for  all  the  forms  under 
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has  found  exprea«rt^;  a^^^^  ^  ^^er  tUte  ?*°»f 
between  the  ^^\f^,,2^T^i^ot  ootnmon  dwini- 
is  of  the  very  Bl^Klitejt-Hi  wo^  prerogatlvee  of 

ilefi  and  temples,  and  of  ti»e  rt^w  a  ^  ^^^^^  article 
thVir  prieats.  the  BrfthmanB.  Tjere  «  no^  adherence  to 
of  faith  or  ,obUgation  of  nK«j^t|s^^^^,  ^^^  In  reoent 
lormaorreligionfldntiee  8<mOT«"i^  1  and  most 

Jtmes  €«peciaUy  is  8^J,^,f  ^S  A  Hindu  is  bom, 
tJowerful  bond  of  union  is  «>ciai.  present  time, 

SST^e.      caste  has  ^L^^^ed/ into  the  semblance 

t^  compelling  i^J^^e^Vd^v?^  and  often  f^^f^^ 
of  a  unity  tbejnnltltnde  ol  ai^  ^^^  ^^^^^  faith 

professions  which  claim  U)  ^  l^^i^h  have  arisen,  the 
(Geden).  Of  the  °»«?y  ^^/^e  Vlshnnlte  and  the 
iwo  great  groups  are  '^^..^ch  marks  the  begima  ng 
Sivaite.  In  the  y«*'^^J^HinSaI^  which,  according 
of  quite  new  development^-Hindui^,  ^^  ^^^ 
to  J.  N.  Farquhar,  was  ^e^iig^o^  consisted    in 

fourths  of  the  I»Pn^^<*^^t  Iouds  of  sects  ^nd  of  a 
Remain,  of  these  two  ^t^«^  ^^  ^^  held  to 
^^  of  wandering  celil«^e  as^^  J  ^^  ery 

be  outside  society.  fje    *  "^  ^    g^^th,  and  they 

numerous,  both  i^.J^^Ji^^  ^  SomSgeneous  than  the 
were  perhaps,  on  the  ^oj^^^^  vTshr^te  sects  declare 
worshippers  of  Siva.     T^leao^Jg  recogni^  the 

Vishnu  to  be  the  one  <Jg;^*°^J^itie«  of  the  Hindu 
existence  of  all  the  .^^hat  Vishnu  has  been  incarn^ 
pantheon.  They  a^.^^^^^rSmes,  the  latest  and  chief 
Ite  among  men  a  «^t  many  ^^  Worshippers  of 
incarnations  being  BAn^,  ?be  o^S^.  but  recognize  also 
Siva  declare  that  Siva  i«^f^  p  ^f  Sivaite  sects  has 
all  the  other  gods,  ^'^^^^^^y  honour  to  the  wife 
to  be  noticed,  n*™^^; i^^  J^^  ^^rfinultes  and  Sivaites 
of  Siva  as  Kali  or  Durga.    BoOi  Jisn  gy^bol  is 

worship  Idols,  but  among  Slvait^  tn^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
more  usual  than  images  of  t^J^  ^g.  Both  ar« 
their  gurus,  that  is,  their  t^«i^y«'  »  »  j  ^^  enforce 
'X  SSSiox  in  the  sense  t^t  tbey^^^n^  ^^  ^^^ 

with  great  ^^''^^^^^^t.Xr  Se  word  dharma.  ^Both 
which  are  ««°i^"P?i^'^  but  each  has  its  own  inter- 
sects claim  to  be  Vedantists,  ^^j^p^rquhar).  Perhaps 
pretation  of  the  Pbilosopby  J;  fj.  ^hers  was  Ramanuja. 
?be  most  oelebtated  of  Vish^uite  teache«^  ^^ 

who  lived   about  1100  ^^^    auu  ^^^^^Ta&\  world 
which  denied  the  real  existenc^  of ^e  pne  ^^^^. 

Ind  Identified  all  sou  Is  with  the  oi^  ^penetrating,  all 
inz  to  namanuja,  Brahma   i^,,    *"J1,_^      He    is  not 
S^werful.  all-knowing    all-mercl^^l^ng-^^^^ 
Z  undifferentiate   Uni^,    for  tne^nm^  elements 

i^lity  exists  in  Hirn^  h^s  nature    they  are  subordinate 
form  His  body  but  not  His  ^"^j^p^n^  exist  in  Him 
to  Him  as  our  body  is  to  our  ^P^^'  *"       jg  ,n  process 
with  a  relative  independence     ^^V^^^^^^^^^the  soul  can 
of  transmigration  (««^^^f  \>;,J^Sgrof    Brahma,    not 
free    itself-throu^    the    ^^^^  f  f^^^  ^jged   into  the 
through  good  works;   the  sou    ^sA^iJf^  ^nd  partici- 
world  of  Brajma   to  an  eteraa    Weesed^nie^  Hl8V>wer 
nates  in  Brahma's  divine  ^?f""5*;.*^;r^ve  it  back  into 
riSiit  and  to  rule  the  world  and  t^^e^^^^J.^^^  to  the 
Himself"  »F.  von  Hilgel.  EL.)      g^'kins;  W.  Bousset; 
works  already  mentioned    E^^uo^P        ^.^^^^^  ^^^^ 
G.  A.  Barton,  Rel.,  1917.  ^.  W^bus^  separate 

sects,  reform-movements,  etc.,  are  irem*^ 

headings.  v^^^    ^f    wnrahio    among    the 

HIRIADEVA.      An    object    <>*    T^^'J^  ^y   a  rough 
Kurumbas  of  ^uthe^^ndia.^pr^^^^ 

^Ts^OplDET'Se'E^^mTans  (....)  are  said  to  l^ve 
b^n»(iued  because  they  baptised  persons  with  their 


feet   upright    (Histos)    in    the    air    (Epiphanius,    Haer 
ixxvi.;  Theodo^,  fla;ref_/a&.  H^  30).  referred 

HISTORY  OF  GAD  THE  SEER.       A  ^^         ^    OF 
to    in    I.    Cbronicles    (xxix.    29).       See    moj-^rv 
SAMUEL  THE  SEKR.  PROPHET.      A  record 

.g'^fo'in^T.  "^ctrnfcL^*"'  ™«)        S^  H.8T0BV 

the  prophet,  and   in  the  hlstoij  oi  ^^^ 

all  his   reigQ  and  his  '^l^^^J'^^J^^^^  the  kingdoms  of 
over  him.  and  over  Israel  and  o^^all  tne      ^^  ^^^^ 

the  countries  "      Th^  do  not  a^P^r^o  ^^^,  ^,  .hese 

pendent  works.        ,^^^1,^^^  to  the  narratives  In 
are  nothing  more  than  fterencee  lo  ^  ^   ,„  ^^^ 

which  Samuel,  ^atban  /nd  Gad  a^^  mem    ^  ^^^    ^^ 
books  of   SamueL   .The  order  ^«  t  ne  «  ^^  ^^ 

which  they  appear  '°  the  dirtier  nis^^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

Chronicler  knew  anything  about  these^n  ^^^^ 

are  not  familiar  from  the  books  of  h^uei^^^^ 

information  to  himse^.  ^^^^^^^'^jf^^niaterial  found  In 
(c.  17)  and  Gad  (c-  21),  '^f, J'^i^Li^i,.  qxioted  the  acU  of 
II.  Samuel  (cc.  7.  24)^  He  P^^^'^^J^^ring  to  the  one 
these  three  men.  instead  of  simply  mej^ru«^      ^^^^^ 

r  oTrrkTw^Sj^em^^^^^^^  oM>a.d. 

^'^^ri^rTETELIGION  The  HltUte^  --nTofX 
tact  with  Babylonia  and  Em>t  J^J^'^th  century  they 
third  millennium  li.(^      in  the  fmmee  ^^^enslve 

appear  as  a  tirmly-.^^bU8l^«l  ^^^^^^^^,  ^he  name 
dominion  and  with  a  capita   at  Kogun  ^^^ 

of  their  ^'h;:!^^*-;;,;^^  '^^'it^nfS  hfi  have  been 
Kod,  is  not  ,l^^,^^"L,f  P'^^^Tth  him  is  associated  a 
preserved  in  ^eulptures.  ^ 'J^j'ture  in  the  sanctuary 
goddess,  the  Grea  ^^^^^^^.^^  ^e'^SJ^monlal  marriage 
near  Boghaz-Keul  ^Pf^^^^L^^^^and  festivities.  The 
of  the  two  deities  with  Jts  rlte«  aim  (^nipanion,  a 

goddeas  Is  represented  as  ^^^^^^^^^^^j^^J^  as  the  patron 
louth,  whos^nistol^v^been  wors^^^^^^  the  ^  is 

of  agriculture.      J?",*'"^,,^'  "'  of  the  special  emblems 
represented  as  a  Bull    whUe  one  of  tn^^si^  ^„ipture  the 

of  the  Great  Mother  is  the  i^'*'"-  j^,    f^^  or  com- 

godde«s   is   worshipped   in    a    ceremonia^  ^^^ 

bunion.      Aj^ln.  in  many  .^11  cte>  a^d  ^jo^^  ,^ 

found  in  Northern  Syria  ^jT^-^^Vr  breasts"  (J- 
as  naked,  with  ber  hands   proffering   ner  ^^^ 

GarKtang.  'I'^' .^Yyir^-S^Jnlnry  and  «me  to  an  end 
began  to  wane  in  ^^^^  f^^^^^S 'survived,  and  her  cult 
before  «00  BX  .       i^ui  ^";  ^.  .^aneciallv  at  Pesslnus 

was  pursued.  ^^^,  ™^!^^^T\he^anr?s.  where  the 

l^d'Tre?]"  (;;^^    apX  -  a  goddess   who  protects 

The  goddess   Hludana    Is   mentioned   o?^^y  Chante- 
Mving  been  worshipped  by  f^^^^f^  %[/  ''■  "^ 
^''n%^li''''rii^^t;\l'  tt  "^StlgTn  'of    the   Ancient 
Te^to^       The  gU  Hoenir  is  sometimes  one  of  a  triad. 


the  other  two  gods  being  Odhin  (q.v.)  and  Lodhurr 
or  Loki  (q.v.).  He  is  accompanied  by  tlie  wise  Mimir 
because  he  is  himself  dull.  His  precise  nature  is 
unknown.  E.  H.  Meyer  regards  him  as  equivalent  to 
the  Enoch  (Henoch)  of  the  Bible.  See  P.  D.  Chanteple 
de  la  Saussaye.  Rel.  of  the  Teutons,  1902. 

HOFFMANNITES.  A  religious  community  founded 
by  Christian  Hoffmann  in  1848.  Another  name  for  them 
18  Jerusalem  Friends  (q.v.).  .        ^      ^ 

HOKKE  SECT.  Another  name  for  the  Japanese 
Buddhist  sect  Nichiren  (q.v.).  .        _^^  , 

HOLDA.  Holda  is  a  figure  in  Teutonic  mythology. 
She  belongs  more  especially  to  Northern  Germany.  In 
modem  folklc.-e  she  is  represented  sometimes  as  leading 
tiie  host  of  the  dead  when  it  rushes  through  the  air  (see 
WILD  HUNT).  Sometimes  she  is  representt^  as  a 
goddess  of  fertility.  See  P.  D.  Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye, 
Jiel.  of  the  Teutom. 

HOLLER.      One  of  the  deities  of  the  Ancient  Teutons 
The  god  HoUer  was  worshipped  by  the  Frisians  as  the 
•  Lord  of  the  lower  world." 

HOLY  CROSS.  SOCIETY  OF.  A  Society  founded  in 
1855  by  Anglican  clergymen  with  the  idea  of  cultivating 
a  deeper  spiritual  life.  The  leading  spirit  was  Alexander 
Herlot  Mackonochie  (1825-1887).  In  18G2  Mackono^Ie 
was  appointed  the  first  vicar  of  St.  Alban's  Church,  Hol- 
bom  He  l)ecame  an  advanced  ritualist,  and  in  1867 
was  prosecuted  under  the  "  Cliurch  Discipline  Act"  in 
the  provincial  Cx)urt  of  Arches.  On  his  acquittal  here, 
appeal  was  made  to  the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy 
council,  and  the  former  judgment  was  reversed.  This 
decision  Mackonochie  did  not  consider  binding.  His 
opponents,  however,  continued  to  attack  him.  In  1882 
he  resigned  the  living  of  St.  Alban's,  Holbom.  The 
church  has  become  famous  for  its  ritiialistlc  practices. 

See  the  D.N.B.  .   ^     ,>    ,t 

HOLY  DROP.  Mr.  F.  L.  FaridI  (quoted  by  R.  v. 
Russell  and  R.  B.  Hira  Lai)  speaks  of  the  aamarchhanta 
or  Holy  Drop  as  being  a  remarkable  feature  at  the 
Khojah's  death.  The  Khojaiis  are  a  small  Muham- 
madan  sect  of  traders  betonglng  to  Gujarat  in  India, 
who  retain  some  Hindu  practices.  They  meet  for  prayer 
at  a  lodge  calUnl  the  Jama 'at  Khana.  "  The  Jama  at 
officer  asks  the  dving  Khojah  whether  he  wishes  for  the 
Holv  Drop,  and 'if  the  latter  agrees  he  must  bequeath 
Rs."5  to  Rs.  500  to  the  Jama 'at.  The  officer  dilutes  a 
cake  of  Karbahi  clav  in  water  and  moistens  the  lips  of 
the  dving  man  with  it.  sprinkling  the  remainder  over  his 
face.'neik  and  chest.  The  touch  of  the  Holy  Drop  is 
believed  to  .save  the  departing  soul  from  the  temptation 
of  the  Arch-Flend.  and  to  remove  the  death-agony  as 
completely  as  among  the  Sunnis  does  the  recital  at  a 
death-bed*  of  the  chapter  of  the  Korfln  known  as  the 
SOrah-l-Ya-sin."  ,        ^  _ 

HOLY  MAID  OF  KENT.  THE.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII  this  name  was  given  to  Elizabeth  Barton  (15WW- 
1534)  Originallv  a  domestic  servant,  she  became  sub- 
ject to  trances  and  visions  and  gave  forth  messages  which 
were  supposed  to  be  inspired.  Her  clients  included  the 
King.  Edward  Rocking  (d.  1.534).  William  Warham  (14.;^?- 
1532),  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  John  Fisher  1459-lo35  . 
Rishop  of  Rochester,  and  Sir  Thomas  More  (14<S-lo35). 
When  King  Henry  divorced  Catherine  of  Aragon,  Eliza- 
beth Barton  denounced  him,  and  prophesied  that  he  would 
die  soon  after  his  marriage.  Afterwards  she  declared 
that  in  the  sight  of  Go<i  he  was  no  longer  king.  Event^- 
ually  an  Act  of  attainder  was  passed  against  her;  and 
In  April  1534  she  was  executed  at  Tyburn  with  her  ^ief 
accomplices.      See  M.  W.  Patterson.  Hist.;  the  D.N.B. 

HOLY  OFFICE.       Another  name  for  the  Inquisition 
{q.v.). 


HOMA.  The  word  Homa  is  explained  In  Garrett's 
•'  Classical  Dictionary  of  India  "  as  "a  sort  of  burnt- 
offering  which  can  be  made  by  Brahmans  only.  It  Is 
only  made  on  special  occasions,  such  as  the  celebration 
of  a  festival,  the  investiture  of  a  young  Brahman  with 
the  sacred  thread,  marriages  and  funerals.  The  method 
of  making  it  is  as  follows :  During  the  utterance  of 
Mantras,  five  species  of  consecrated  wood,  together  with 
the  Dharba  grass,  rice  and  butter,  are  kindled  and  burnt, 
and  the  fire  is  then  kept  burning  as  long  as  the  festival 
or  ceremony  lasts.  Great  efficacy  is  ascribed  to  this 
rite."      See  J.  C.  Oman,  Cults. 

HOME-ATECIAGITAT.  A  deity  worshipped  by  the 
Nicarao  (of  Nicaragua).  He  is  probably  the  Mexican 
Omeciuatl. 

HOME-ATELITB.  A  deity  worshipped  by  the  Nicarao 
(of  Nicaragua).  He  is  probably  the  Mexican  Ometecutll. 
HONG  WAN  JI  SECT.  A  Japanese  Buddhist  sect. 
Hongwanji  sect  is  another  name  for  the  Shin  sect  (q.v.). 
HORAYOTH.  The  title  of  one  of  the  Jewish  treatises 
or  tractates  which  reproduce  the  oral  tradition  or  un- 
written law  as  developed  by  the  second  century  A.D., 
and  are  included  in  the  Mishnah  (q.v.),  a  collection  and 
compilation  completed  by  Rabbi  Jndah  the  Holy,  or  the 
Patriarch,  about  200  A.D.  The  sixty-three  tractates  of 
the  Mishnah  are  divided  into  six  groups  or  orders 
(sedarim).  H6ray5th  is  the  tenth  tractate  of  the  fourth 
group,  which  is  called  NezTkIn   ("  Damages  "). 

HOREBITES.  After  the  death  of  John  Hus  (1369-1415) 
Rome  of  his  followers  became  known  as  Calixtlnes  (q.v.), 
others  as  Taborites  (q.v.).  The  Taborites  were  the  mili- 
tant party.  The  Horebltee  were  a  sub-dlvlslon  of  these. 
They  were  so  called  because  they  gave  the  name  Horeb 
to  a  mountain  in  Bohemia  on  which  they  encamped. 

HORNS  OF  CONSECRATION.  In  Minoan  religious 
scenes  Is  found  a  ritual  object  shaped  like  the  horns  of 
an  altar.  H.  R.  Hall  (A. A.)  thinks  that  it  was  not  really 
a  homed  altar,  but  "  something  which  was  used  in  re- 
ligious exercises."  It  is  associated  with  the  sacred 
double-axe  or  the  sacred  pillar. 

HORSE.  TREASURE  OF  THE.  One  of  the  seven 
roval  treasures  which  the  king  of  kings,  the  ideal  king, 
of*  the  Buddhists,  or  rather  of  the  pre-Buddhlsts,  is  sup- 
posed to  possess.  It  is  described  as  "  all  white,  with  a 
black  head  and  a  dark  mane,  wonderful  in  power,  flying 
through  the  sky,  the  charger-king  whose  name  was 
Thunder-Cloud."  Rhys  Davids  thinks  the  idea  was  bor- 
rowed from  ancient  mythology.  He  compares  the  idea 
of  the  horses  of  the  sun.  made  familiar  to  us  by  the 
Greeks.       See  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids. 

HORSES,  SACRIFICE  OF.  The  .sacrifice  of  the  horse 
has  been  noted  among  a  number  of  peoples.  The  ancient 
Persians  are  said  to  have  sacrificed  a  horse  every  month 
to  Cyrus.  The  Vedic  Aryans  and,  according  to  Pliny, 
the  Romans  sacrificed  horses.  The  Massagetfe.  who  were 
found  to  the  East  of  Scythla,  sacrificed  a  horse  to  the 
Sun,  their  onlv  deity.  According  to  Ridgeway.  the  horse- 
sacrifice  was  a  characteristic  of  the  religion  of  the  Teu- 
tonic and  Scandinavian  peoples.  The  Illyrians,  Greeks, 
and  Persians  preferred  white  horses.  Dr.  Jung  P<wnts 
out  that  "  legends  ascribe  properties  to  the  horse,  whicn 
psychok>gicelly  belong  to  the  unconscious  of  man:  horses 
are  clairvoyant  and  clalraudient;  they  show  the  way 
when  the  lost  wanderer  is  helpless:  they  have  mantle 
powers.  In  the  Iliad  the  horse  prophesies  evil.  They 
hear  the  words  which  the  corpse  speaks  when  It  Is  taken 
to  the  grave— words  which  men  cannot  hear.  In  folk- 
lore horses  are  symbolical  of  wind,  fire,  or  light,  etc. 
See  William  Ridgeway,  T.H.,  1905;  C.  G.  Jung.  Psych., 
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HORUS.      An  Egyptian  deity.      (1)  Horus  w&s  one  of 
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Horus,  The  Eye  of 

the  names  of  the  sun-god.      As  such  he  bears  a  number 

S  dme'SSt  ^iK>mens,T^  to  %^^!f,-j^^V  EMer^" 

hP  wfts  worehipped.      Thu«  we  have      Horu«  the  hMeT 
TS^  A^ls)^  Letopolis;  "  Horns  of  the  Two  Eyes 
of  aSedeiSftV ''  Horus  iSrd  of  Not  Seeing  "  of  Lf  P?^"*; 
^'eoiSrWihe  Two  Horizons"   (Greek  Harnvakhis)  of 
Helfc^lls;   "the  GoWen   Horns ":"  Horus  the  Bul^ 
<SatnrnV     "the    Bed     Horus"     (Mars):        Honis    tne 
O^i^^of  that  which  is  Secret  "  (Jupiter).      Horn*  the 
sSS^  is  represented  as  a  falcon  or  as  a  man  with  a 
falcon^  head         Since  the  Egyptian  word    for  falcon 
^^   U  X  Arabic.  Navllle  finds  in  it  ««PP^rt  for  the 
V  ew  t^t  the  original  home  of  the  conquering  Egyptian 
wlJin  Amb^       In  several  chronologies  Horus  i«  repre- 

Site^  atThe  last  of  the  P^J^^^o'-^^^^^lL^^^V^g-  ^^  o^^. 
legendary  epoch  is  represented  as  the  age  of  the      com 
^To*  VfXwers  of  Horus."  ,NavUle  explains  ^t 
'•  on  the  threshold  of  history,  we  find  Horus  an<l  nis  com 
JSoii  a  ctan  a  tribe  who  had  the  falcon  as  their  sacred 
JS?^To?thei'r  go57every  king  is  ^i--/.^  H-^-'^f  ^^ 
the  oldest  inscriptions  that  we  P^^^^f ; l^^^^^^^^^^^^g^on/^ 
sienated  by  his  prenomea.  or  i)ersonal  name,  he  is  o  Moms 
w^  this  or  that    qualification   or  description  added 
72\  Horus    the  eon  of  Isis.  first   referred  to  as      Horus 
the  ^iW^'  andTp^nted  with  human  form.  Is  one  of 
III  Sief  characters  in  the  Osiris  myth.     He  was  blended 
with  Horus  the   Sun-god  at  an  early  date,  and  is  also 
^p^sented  as  hawk-headed.    In  the  Osiris  myth  Horns 
flirhts  With  Set  (q.r.),  and  is  declared  victorioiis.       ine 
e!ds  aS)^  in  the  hall  of  Keb  (q.v.)  greet  him  witJi 
fS^  w^s  :  -Welcome.  Horus,  son  of  0«ljl«.  ^^ageous^ 
just,  son  of  Isis  and  heir  of  Osiris  I       ,See  f  Ifred  WJed^ 
Sn;     Adolf    Erman.    Handbook;    Naville,     The    Old 

^HORUS^'raE'^E  OF.  In  the  Osiris  myth,  when 
Hor^  flghtJ^th  Set  (..r  )  he  ^  an  eye.  Thoth 
Tav  )  thereupon  spits  on  the  eye  and  heals  it.  JJonf 
takes  it  a^  offers  it  to  his  father  Osiris,  who  eats  it 
^Teye  of  Horus  thus  became  the  prototype  and  mj^el 
if  all  eifts  and  frequent  reference  is  made  to  it.  Thus 
when  fhrofficiatln?prie«t  drew  the  bolt  of  the  door  of 
Jie^ple  he  said:  'The  finger  of  Set  is  withdrawn 
from^e  eye  of  Horus,  that  is  excellent.  The  Anger  of 
^\  wi'hdiBwn  f«>m  the  eye  of  H<>rus.  ;ha^s  ex^ 
lont  T  loosen  the  leather  l>ehind  the  god.  ^**^/^'Vwj 
^^^emaSTldolf  Erman.  Handbook;  Naville,  The  Old 

^'X^eJb^k'^F.  Hosea.  the  son  of  Be.^ri.  is 
esSSfed  in  the^Old  Testament  the  first  Plaoe  among  the 
MinS  Priphets  (g.r.).  He  was  a  prophet  of  the  Northern 
K  S^dom  The  bUk  of  Hosea  falls  mto  two  i>arts.  The 
flr^  ™?t  (chaps  i.'iii.)  recounts  the  unhappiness  of  his 
do^iriift'^He  had  married  a  wife  who  provedjje^ 
self  to  be  unfaithful.  And  h*  cutt.  afterwards  to  realize 
^that  h^s  own  tragic  domestic  experiences  had  open^ 
his  eles  ?o^  apprwiation  of  those  supreme  truths  re- 
^'r^^  iehovah's^chamcter  and  will  whU;h  const  it. Ued 

^j^rs^ronhT^kTcLTi-i;.^^  £^ 
ES^^^Trbee^ad^^i^x^rur^^^ 

^^^^15  LSv^74  R  r        The  backeround  of  chaps. 

ES  ^^iJh5;"Kom'  ^:r^^:^Tz^ 

JSu  wh?S  M^hem^lled  in  the  Assyrians  to  help  him 
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against   those    who   challenged    his    pretensions    to   the 
throne  "  (Etwycl.  Bibl).     See  Hosea  vli.  3-7.  Ifi;  x    lo,  v. 
13-  vii   11-  viii   9:  xii.  2.      There  seems  to  be  no  allusion, 
on'  the  other  hand,  to  the  events  of  the  «yro-Ephraimite 
war  (735  B.C.)  or  to  the  first  invasion  of  Tigteth-pilefler 
Iv    (734  B  C  )       O.  C.  Whltehouse.  howevor,  thinks  that 
a  careful  examination  of  Hosea's  book  gives  a  different 
resuK.        The     "  utter    social    disorganisation    of    the 
Northern   Kingdom."   as  depicted,  points.  »»e  th  nk«.   to 
"  a  period  subsequent  to  rather  than  before  t/^**,  «"v*^«>o" 
of  734-2."      Such  passages  as  vi.  1,  2,  H-9.  vii.  ».   M"-  ■*. 
ix   15   xii    12  "are  best  explained  when  Tiglath  riU>ser  s 
(^mimignis  placed  in  retrospect."      The  i«thetic  api)^ 
in  X  12  14,  xi.  5-H  are  best  understood  if  they  are  assigned 
to  the  date  72t;-.^>  B.C.      And  xii.  1  refers    ^^  thinks,  to 
the  double-dealing  of  King  Hoshea    (II.   Kin^  ^^i^W  7, 
According  to  Prof.  Whitehouse,  '*  725.  rather  than  <35    is 
th^tosfng  date  of  Ho^^a's  oracles."    C.  Cornill  describes 
the  book  as  '•  individual  and  subjective  in  character  to  a 
degree  that  is  hartily  iwralleUnl  in  the  eat*-  of  any  other 
prophetic    writing."       Variations    of    metre    have    been 
noted,   but   these  may    well  be  explamert  «« /^*'  t^  the 
Quicklv-changing  moods  of   the  prophet.        See    hncyct. 
B^W;C.  Cornill.  Intr.;  G.  H.  Box:  O.  C.  Whitehouse: 
C.   F.  Kent.  The  Sermons,   Epistles,  and  Apocalypses  of 
Israel's  Prophets,  1910.  ,     .        _         , 

HOSPITALLERS.       Hosi)itallers  is  the  designation  of 
a    number    of   charitable    brotherhoods    in    the    Roman 
Catholic  (Tiurch.  "  associations  of  laymen,  monks.  «»non« 
^nd   knights    which  devoted  them.selves  to  nursing  the 
sick  and  Sie  p^r  in  the  hospitals,  while  at  the  «ame  time 
observing  certain  uK>mistic  practices,  generally  according 
tHhl   nile  of    Augustine"    (S(aiaff-Her7x>g).        In   1190 
Count  Giiido  of  Montpellier  foundcni  then'  t^e  H^plUU 
Brethren  of  the  Holy  Spirit.      The  order  was  conflrm^l 
bv    Popi'  innocent    HI.    in   119^.    and   the   "  Ho«pitale  S. 
Spintus  in    Saxia  "  at   Rome  be<-ame   its  mother-hou«^ 
In  1212  the   Hospitallers  of  Burgos  were  foundwl.        in 
1^  amse  the  B^thren  of  Charity  of  I^l^s^  Mary,  and 
established     its    mother-house     in     the     hosi)ital  -^s 

I>inets  "In  Paris.      Ho*n»ital  Sisters  were  instituted  also 
who  devote<l  themselves   to  the  work  of  /nlucat^ng   and 
pix>tecting  girls,  as  well  as  to  the  can^  of    l^f.f  J^     .^„^^j^ 
Knichts    of    St.    John   of  .Jerusalem    and   the   Teutonic 
Knights  it.)  started  as  Hospitallers.     J/-    -7^^^^,;^ 
out  of  the    Birvthers  of   the   Ilo^^pital    of   St.    John   the 
Baptist         About  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  /^^"tur>    a 
o^uyini  and  hospital  dedi<«ted  to  vSt.  John  the   Baptist 
liad  been  built  at  Jerusalem  by  merchants  of  Amain. ^itn 
the  <Et  of  <^ring  for  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
llter^er  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  the  ^'rusaders^ 
the  hospital  was  s.>parat,Ml  from  the  r.>nvent.  and  fe<'eived 
Se   ^n  of   a   mailor    fix>m    Duke   Godfn^y-  of  I^nlHon. 
Ravmond  du  Puv.  who  succeeded  AblK>t  Gerard  in  lllS. 
^<iZ  Ma^er  of  the  Order  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Ho«- 
^Ul  of  S^iohn  the  I^ptist.       He  drew  up  a   rule  for 
he  order    which  was  conilrmed  by  Poi>e  CallMu.s  IL  in 
UL^     The  Brothers  had  to  take  the  thive  vows  of  ,>ov.'iiy. 
•hastitv.  and  obedience.      Knights  now  began  to  join    he 
order   and  it  became  mon>  and  nw^n'  military.      From  the 
?a1k   of   pi^tecting   pihrrims  on   their    way   to   the  Ho  .v 
Citv     they    procee<led    to    that    of    defending    the    Holy 
siDulchre    and  then  to  that  of  making  war  uiH>n  infidels, 
^^^ur^* of  time.  too.  there  grew  up  a  rivalry  between 
hem    and     the     Knights    Templars    whi<h     led     to     a 
pitcV  battle  between  them   (12.-^9)^       In  nH7  the   Hos^ 
nitflllers    removed    to   Markab    in  Phoenicia.    In   n^S    to 
'  c?^    in  ?2^tr  Cyprus.        In   1310  they   took   forcible 
i>08^s8ion  of  the  Island  of  Rhoden.      Driven  from  here  by 
l^tun  ?olyman  the  Magnificent    in  1523.   they    removal 
To  ckndla   (Crete).        In   1530  the   Emperor  Charles  V. 


granted  them  possession  of  the  Island  of  Malta.  Here 
they  remained  until  1798,  when,  through  treachery,  the 
island  was  surrendered  to  the  French.  In  1800  the  island 
was  captured  by  the  Engliah.  Afterwards  the  head- 
quarters of  the  order  were  first  at  Catana  and  then  at 
Ferra  Since  1799  most  of  the  branches  of  the  order 
have  been  suppressed.  There  Is  a  revived  order  or 
Society  in  the  Church  of  England,  called  "The  Grand 
Priory  of  the  Order  of  the  Hospital  of  S.  J<^n  of  Jeru- 
salem In  Bngtaind,"  with  its  headquarters  at  St.  John's 
Gale  Glerkenwell,  London.  What  is  now  the  Anglican 
Chuixih  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Clerkenwell,  was  before 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  the  Priory  of  the 
Knight*  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  (consecrated  in  1185). 
The  revived  order  has  a  new  character.  "  Its  efforts  are 
purely  philanthropic:  it  distributes  charity  to  con- 
valescents who  have  just  left  hospital,  maintains  cottage 
hospitals  and  convalescent  homes  in  the  country,  and  an 
ophthalmic  hospital  at  Jerusalem.  It  has  founded  the 
street  ambulance  system,  and  was  chiefly  concerned  in  the 
origination  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  "  (Chambers).  See 
Schaff-Herzog;  Cath.  Diet.;  Chambers's  Enoycl.;  Brock- 

haus. 

HOU  CHI.  A  figure  in  the  ancient  religion  of  China. 
The  House  of  Chou  is  said  to  have  originated  with  him. 
On  certain  occasions  he  was  worshipped  as  the  Associate 
of  God,  and  his  aid  was  often  sought  In  hours  of  distress 
or  danger.  In  the  Odes,  as  quoted  by  H.  A.  Giles,  he  is 
represented  as  having  been  miraculously  bom  and  pro- 
tected. His  mother  conceived  after  treading  in  a  foot- 
print of  God.  In  due  time,  "  her  firstborn  came  forth 
like  a  lamb.  There  was  no  bursting,  no  rending,  no 
injury,  no  hurt,  In  order  to  emphasise  his  divinity.  .  .  . 
He  was  exposed  in  a  narrow  lane,  but  sheep  and  oxen 
protected  and  suckled  him;  he  was  exposed  in  a  wide 
forest,  but  woodcutters  found  him;  he  was  exposed  on 
cold  ice,  but  birds  covered  him  with  their  wings."  Hou 
Chi  was  wonderfully  successful  in  teaching  the  people 
husbandry.      See  Herbert  A.  Giles,  Religions  of  Ancient 

China,  1905.  ^  ...    . 

HOUSE-CLEANING,  FESTIVAL  OF.  One  of  the  two 
annual  festivals  of  the  Uralis  is  the  Thai  nombu,  held  m 
the  month  Thai  (December— January).  On  this  occasion 
the  whole  house  is  cleaned.  The  Uralis  referred  to 
dwell  in  the  jungles  of  Dimbhum  in  the  Coimbatore  dis- 
trict of  Southern  India. 

HOW-TOO.  Chinese  god  of  earth,  whose  worship  was 
associated  with  that  of  mountains,  rivers,  and  hills.  He 
was  a  special  object  of  worship  to  the  emperor. 

HTUBHTUM.  A  tribal  deity,  god  of  gems,  in  the 
religion  of  the  Mayan  Indians. 

HUEHUETEOTL.  One  of  the  gods  worshipped  by 
the  ancient  Mexicans,  the  Fire-god.  Huehueteotl  was 
another  name  for  Xiuhtecutli. 

HUGUENOT  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON,  THE.  A 
Society  founded  in  1885  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and 
publishing  information  relative  to  the  History  and 
Genealogy  of  the  Huguenots,  especially  of  those  who  took 
refuge  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Society's  chief 
publications  are  :  (1)  the  History  and  Registers  of  all  the 
French  and  Walloon  Churches  formerly  existing  in  the 
United  Kingdom;  and  (2)  Proceedings,  containing  reports 
of  meetings,  papers  read  at  meeting,  and  miscellaneous 

information.  .  ^,.       ,  ,  ,        _„^ 

HUITZILOPOCHTLI.  Huitzilopochtli,  which  means 
•'  the  Humming-bird  on  the  left,"  was  the  name  given  to 
the  god  of  war  bv  the  ancient  Mexicans.  It  would  seem 
to  have  been  a  i>opular  name  which  came  into  use  instead 
of  the  original  name,  Mextli.  J.  M.  Robertson  com- 
pares the  storv-  of  the  birth  of  Huitzilopochtli  to  that  of 
the  birth  of  Mars.     One  day,  when  a  widow  Coatlicue  or 


Coetla-ntona  entered  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  a  ball  of 
bright-coloured  feathers  fell  at  her  feet.      Picking  it  up, 
she  put  It  in  her  bosom.     By  touching  it  in  this  way,  she 
became  Impregisited  and  in  course  of  time  gave  birth  to 
HultzikHX)Chtli.      Her  son  was  l)om  with  a  epe&r  in  one 
hand,  a  shield  In  the  other,  and  a  plume  of  humming- 
bird's feathers  on  his  head.     The  feathers  appeared  also 
on  his  left  leg.      Huitzilopochtli  became  a  great  hero  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Aztecs.      When  his  mother  died  she  was 
translated  to  heaven,  and  became  the  Goddess  of  Flowers. 
Juno,  too,  the  mother  of  Mars,  when  she  became  pr^nant 
was   a   virgin.       She   was   impregnated   by   touching   a 
flower.     Robertson  (R.S.W.)  thinks  that  originally  Huit- 
zilopochtli was,  like  Mars,  a  sylvan  deity.      He  was  the 
god  of  the  Spring  and  Summer  Sun.       Then,  since  war 
was  usually  begun  in  spring,  the  God  of  Spring  became 
the  God  of  War.     Lewis  Spence  holds  that  the  humming- 
bird was  the  original  totem  of  the  Aztecs.     Its  pugnacity 
and  courage  would  commend  it  to  a  warlike  tribe.     Their 
standard   was,   In  fact,  a  miniature  of  Huitzilc^wchtU, 
and    was    called    Huitziton   or   Paynalton,    the    "  little 
humming-bird  "    or    "  little    quick    one."       The   totem 
became  the  national  war-god  of  the  Aztecs.     The  adoption 
of  a  solar  cultus,  according  to  Spence,  came  later.      At 
Huitzilopochtli's  festival  in  December  "  an  image  of  him 
was    modelled   In    dough,    kneaded    with   the    blood   of 
sacrificed  children,  and  this  was  pierced  by  the  presiding 
priest  with  an  arrow,   in  token  that  the  sun  had  been 
slain,  and  was  dead  for  a  eeaeon."      See  Lewis  Spence, 
Myth.;   J.    M.    Robertson,   "The   Religions  of   Ancient 
Mexico,"  In  R.8.W.;  Reinach,  0.;  J.  M.  Robertson,  P.O. 
HULARIA.       The   special  deity  of   the  Golarp    (also 
known  as  Gollams,  Gollas,  Golas,  Golkars),  the  she.>herd 
caste  of  the  Telugu  country  in  India.      Hularla  is  wor- 
shipped as  the  protector  of  cattle  against  disease  and  wild 
beasts. 

HULSEAN  LECTURES.  The  Hulsean  Lectures  were 
founded  from  a  fund  bequeathed  by  John  Hulse  (1708- 
1790)  to  Cambridge  University.  Among  other  founda- 
tions was  to  be  that  of  Christian  Advocate  and  Christian 
Preacher,  or  Hulsean  Lecturer.  The  Lecturer  was  to 
deliver  and  publish  twenty  sermons  yearly  on  the 
evidences  of  Christianity  or  on  the  difficulties  of  the  Bible. 
In  course  of  time  the  number  of  lectures  or  sermons  was 
reduced,  and  in  1860  the  Christian  Advocatveship  was  made 
a  Hulsean  Professorship. 

HUMAN  SACRIFICE.  Lucian  (§  58)  states  that  the 
Svrlans  sacrificed  their  children.  Describing  a  special 
kind  of  sacrifice,  he  says :  "  They  adorn  live  victims  with 
ribbons  and  throw  them  headlong  down  from  the  temple's 
entrance,  and  these  naturaUy  die  after  their  fall.  Some 
actually  throw  their  own  children  down,  not  as  they  do 
the  cattle,  but  they  sew  them  into  a  sack  and  toss  them 
down,  visiting  them  with  curses  and  declaring  that  they 
are  not  their  children,  but  are  cows  "  (transl.  by  H.  A. 
Strong).      See  further  G.  H.  Payne,  The  Child  in  Human 

Progress,  1916..  ».    -m   /-• 

HUMANISM.  Humanism  is  the  name  given  by  F.  L>. 
S.  Schiller,  of  Oxford,  to  a  form  of  Pragmatism  (q.v.} 
which  he  has  himself  devek>ped.  The  name  of  the 
phlk>sophv  seems  to  be  due  "  to  the  fact  that  it  makes 
'  man  the  measure '  (homo  mensura),  or  bases  Itselfln 
human  nature  and  human  experience  "  (Davidson).  The 
appeal  Is  to  experience  and  consequences.  'Truth,  in 
order  to  be  true,  must  have  practical  results,  it  mu«t 
work— yea  more,  in  the  wider  humanism,  it  con»i««  In 
consequences,  more  especially  if  these  are  good.  Our 
beliefs  are  determined  by  practical  interest.  We  believe 
what  serves  our  purpose,  or  what  points  to  an  end  which 
we  desire,  or  what  satisfies  our  needs:  we  disbelieve 
what  serves  no  purpose,  or  what  has  proved  to  be  mis- 
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uutA\nv  nr  iMideauate  to  meet  our  want«.      ^'  ^^^',**£ 
^S^tyThS^?  needB  and  their  «tl««»^io^,^^^!rS^ 
?S^n    riband    wrong,    and    give    n«    the    eUi  «^ 
SStoM  "      W    L.  Davidson  points  out  thatpragmatiBm 
SThu^nlam  on  Its  negative  side  i«  a  protest  aea-in«t  a 
S^SSSn  and   Absolution,  neither  of   which  s;^^^^.^ 
f™r^ce       "  Indeed,  it  owes  its  existence  to  rea^^f 
aStS^t  extie^  iAtelleetualism  which  so  long  ru  ed. 
wfere  man  was  contemplated  simply  as  a  rafj2^^*°f: 
his  emotive  and  his  volitional  nature  being  igoored.      U 
S  (^u^t^y,  essentially  Inductive  In  Ita  "Jf  ^-jf  •  *^ 
breath^  the  sclentiflc  spirit  throughout.       It  ^Uiiot 
permit  truth  to  be  relegated  to  a  transcendent  ^Vher^ 
4^ir»h    exnerience   has    no    access,    nor    will    it    auow 
«,L1i.,S?lf.rdlct.ted  to  b,  mere  "^-;">^^,|Se  "It 
verifiable    o     priori     conceptions/'       The     a«f^8    ^JJ 
HuJSniL.  ac^rding  to  W   L.  Davidson   a^^^D  ^t^t 
over-emphasize«  action  or  the  will,  *^^2)  that    tnongu 
Srong  psychologicaUy,  it  is  weak  ^^y^^<^^-      ^ 
OTiiii-n;  T     n«vldson   The  Stoic  Creed,  1907. 
%™ANi'^.  RELiGION  OF.       A  designation  of  tje 
sySem  of  roll^on  formulated  by  Aoguste  Comte  (1797- 

'^UA^U.^'TSSba1deity.  god  of  cx^tiot.  In^e 
renglon  of  the  Mayan  Indians.      He  Is  perhaps  Identlml 

^^^uPl^A^"     A  tribal  deity^  lord  of  ^.e  unde^rld^ 
in  the  rellKlon  of  the  Mayan  Indians.     He  is  ^^^^^^^^ 
^,S^«mi;*Jra''skeleton  with  skulls  and  ^s^t>one« ;  and 
corresponds  to  the  Mexican  god  Mletlantecutll. 
Hm^HPU.       A  tribal  deity,  god  of  creation,  In  the 

'^^i^UNpfK^OK'^^  JrfbLrdeity,   god  of  war,   i.  the 
^^^"A?NGDO^rCONNTxiON.    THE    COUNTESS 

?iS'^^s^^^^^^^^^ 

S^  (1^  1772)^ho  at  OxfoM  was  one  of  the  meml^rs 
S?Sie 'Methodist  "  society  of  Charles  Wesley  (17aM7^)^ 
John    Wesley    (1703-1791)    was    ^f^^er   of   h^  briers 

l>clety.  Through  her  ^^^^'^^^J ^^J^^^T^  il 
Hnntinzdon  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  weeieys.      lu 

?73?  X  Wesley,  and  ^^Z^^'Zu.Zn^  '^S^i^" 
ordained  by  Zinzendorf,  founded  ajeUgious      s^ety 

^Ti  ^°?n^?hrtLm'l  ;^i'^40X  Zn'^X 
?S?Sf"  (L^  mU^d  (1714-1770)  then  beca""^ 
te?d«  of  theCalvinistIc  methodlsts,  and  an  <2Ponent  or 
^SIi\.f  TVwh^  Wftslev  The  Countess  of  Huntingdon 
i.™A^  mi?e^ld.  and  in  1748  made  him  one  of  her 
S.SwiP  phflD  alns  He  was  an  attractive  preacher,  and 
??r'^'r5'*B"o\'i?gbro?l^  Lord.Chesterfield^  the'co^reS 
rplSVcSTpe^t  ^^rlXnrin  l^^^'erS^^ 

am)  ^  ITten^^^bUoSrofusedtoorda 

^7^  for  (3rdeS     Dome«tircha plains  were  not  fuPP^sed 

SS?h?S"<l?Sl.^^  in^^-^^^^dri^d^^t 
^oMl'S^tio^MtSe  U)  in  the  chap^at  Spa  Fiel^^ 
in  1789  a  chapel  ^f.^P^^^^^^^^J^pian  of  a^ia^ 

yw  She  dlSl      In  1792  a  college  was  opened  at  Cheshunt 


in  Hertfordshire,  and  in  1797  another  chapel  at  Can^^ 
bury  The  Che^unt  College  was  removed  to  Cambridge 
in  1906  In  1910  it  was  decided  to  sell  the  site  of  the 
SpaTleld^  Church,  and  remove  the  Church  to  Golders 
rZr.n  Hiimnutead  See  J.  H.  Blunt;  the  D.N. a.,  and 
STAnn^f  B^rta  of^  The  Countess  of  Huntingdon's 

^"httNTINGTONIANS  The  followers  of  William 
H?ntln5IS''(^llt5iV  who  was  a  -flh^ver  orj^inall^ 
He  became  a  preacher,  and  Pr^ached  In  burny  and 
SoHsex^  Removing  to  London,  he  ministered  tlrst  to  a 
wSS^tiorTn  Margaret  Street.  Cavendish  Sqi^re  and 
S^Xir- Province   Chapel"    in  Titc^«^; W   S^  ' 

London,  where  he  preached  f<>r  «»"«  ye*"^l,Vr^i  "   in 
In  1811  he  opened  the    "  New   Providence    Chai^      in 
Gray's  Inn  Lane,   London.       Huntington  appended  S.S^ 
To  bis  i?me    which   is  supposed  to  have  Htood  /or  Uie 
wt>rd8  "  Siniier  Saved."      "  This  popular  preacher  of  hlfl 
^v   eeems^  imve   acquired  ooi«lderable    Influence  by 
D?4cS^in  an  exaggekted  form  the  two  doctrine*  of 
Swh  and  Tndefe^ible  Grace,  which  were  made  so  pn>- 
mUSit  Sy  the  Methmllsts  and  the  Calvlnistlc  clergy   ami 
by   spicing   his   sermons   with   coarse    humour       (J.    H 
Blunt        Rowland  Hill  (1744-1833)  was  one  of  ^o^^ 
whom  he  entered  into  controversy.       Before  ^e  became 
Hch    Himtlngton  reproved  the  blshope  for  "rolling  theh^ 

fL?«^s^1S>ut  in  chariots."  ^^'f^f^^^^'^^''^ 
himself  for  riding  in  a  chariot  by  referring  to  Acts  xiU 
Vs^ind  after  those  days  we  took  up  our  carriages,  and 

Ood  the  Guardian  of  the  Poor,  and  The  Naked  tsow. 
"^^N^OH.'^A  t'r^S.f'^'^inS.e  religion  of  the  Mayan 

^°HURAKAN  A  figure  in  the  mythology  of  the  Quich* 
TndiaSrof  Central  America,  a  wlnd-Rod.  Hurakan.  who 
^ms  to  co^^nd  to  the  Mexican  Tezc*tlli««.  Is  m 
Srt^one  ofthe  ^tral  heroes  of  the  Quiche  sacred  book. 

^^HrSSITBS^'  The  name  Hussites,  as  that  of  a  religious 
«il  or  f^hool  was^ggested  by  that  of  John  Hus  or 
S?ss^  m^-m5)"the  Bohemian.  ^he  -rne  wa«  .w^^^ 
t-rt  hU  followers  by  his  opponents.  But  his  roiiowers 
wero  in  r^t™  divided  into  two  sections  \nown  as  the 
rilhrtinesTo  r  and  the  Taborltes  ((/-tO.  In  1401John 
Hna  beJTme  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  In  the  UnlveTS- 
^V  onpT^e^n  1402  he  was  appolnte<l  also  pn^acher 
n  thl  rSnel  of  Bethlehem  at  Prague.  With  a  natur^il 
L^ft^^f'SXue^^e  was  inspired  w^^^^  ^S^rCuncia'- 
the  writings  of  John  Wycllffe  (d.  1384).       H  s  «enuncia 

fon  of  e^leBiastical  abuses  *«^,  ^'«  ^^^^^^'^He  "^a* 
preacher,  however,  soon  brought  him  enem.!^^-  He  was 
flf^n<»ed  of  being  a  rebel,  a  heretic,  and  a  \\  jclimte.  ai 
Sh  t^c  Bmr^ror  Siglsmund  Penmad.>d  him  to^^m't 
hia^se  to  the  Council  of  Constanci^  (1414-15).  Prom  sing 

S  m^rot^lon.  The  ^^^^^\^J^'^''^^JZl^l^^; 
„T,/i  Wna  -Bras  thrown  nto  prison.  He  was  lomuiuv 
aSfusS^ofXylnrT^nsubstantlatlon  (Q.v.).  of  teaching 
?S  h^les  of  Wycllffe.  of  inciting  the  people  to  enter 
ur^a^elTgious  warfare  and  of  causing  strife  between 
?hTcivH  and  ^irltual  powers.  ,He  was  condemned  of 
heresy  degrade!d  from  tbe  priesthood,  and  t>urnt^  Tho 
mSfrV   Sins  of  Hus  (x>n.si«t    of  ^^w^^^  l?T^; 

T   TT    Rlunt-  Prot.  Diet.;  Brockhaus. 
wn'rrwrNSONIANS       A  school  of  theologian*  which 
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who  was  for  some  time  steward  of  the  household  of  the 
Duke  of  Somerw^t.      The  Duke  procured  him  a  sinecure 
office  as  pu^^'eyor  of  the  royal  stables  of  George  I.,  which 
provided  him    until  his  death    with  a  salary  of  about 
£200  a  vear       This  enabled  him  to  devote  much  of  his 
time  to  the  writing  of  books.     He  was  a  skilful  mechaiilc, 
i^T  ISventS   an    improved    timepiece    for  Jetermming 
loneitude        He    had   some   acquaintance   with    natural 
Sc^  and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew.      Hutchin- 
son's rmiln  purpose   seems  to  have   been  to  prove  that 
the  Bible  is  supreme  not  only  in  the  field  of  religion,  but 
also  in  the  sT)here  of  science  and  theolog>'.     A  number  of 
eminent  men  became  known  as  Hutchinsonians.  though 
Honirof  them   were   not  Inclined  to  acknowledge  their 
^debtedne«s  to  the  founder  of  the  school.       Hutchlnsoii 
attached  great  importance  to  the   study  of  the  original 
Hebrew  of  the  Bible.       "  He  had  ernbraced.  in  a  very 
dogmatic  spirit,  some  extr^ordir^ry  doctrine  about  tie 
nerfectlon  of  the  Scriptures,  that  is,  the  original  Script- 
Im's  in  the  Hebrew  language.      He  found  deep  meanings 
m  recondite  etymologies,  and  supposed  that  the  Hebrew 
Bible    contained    all    knowledge,     human    and    divine. 
Hutchinson  was  also  a  zealous  student  of  nature,  and 
found  the  fact  of  Noah's  Deluge  proved  by  chinks  in  t,h€ 
e«rth  and  sea -shells  on  the  tops  of  mountains.      The  rise 
Tf  k^nlsThe  traced   to  the  neglect  of  the  Hebrew 
lanjruage       The  heatiien  worshipped  the  air  Instead  of 
Sie  Deity      The  same,  or  similar  idolatry,  is  verj- preval- 
ent now;  through  our  language  being  Pagan,  and  parUy 
through  the  influence  of  Greek  and  Roman  learning.    T^e 
BiWe  was  written  to  cure  the  madness  of  the  naturalists 
ind    the    sur-gazers.        Modern    philosophers     as     for 
instance.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Dr^  f*™"^^'^^*'?!;,!!! 
•  Idiots  in  respect  of  languages,  and  in  r««P<^,of  ^|°^ 
ienorant  '       Newton's  doctrine  of  a   vacuum    in   rwture 
with  the  laws  of  gravitation  are  «>°tl°"*»  ,^*>^Tg^;j; 
condemnation;  and  especially  a  theory  t<>  which  Newton 
seems  to  have  given  some  countenance,  that  in  nature 
^sometimes  works  without  the  mediation  of  a  second 
c^se         Hutchinson   found   in  the  Hebrew   Elohim   the 
Sm^of  the  Trinity,  who  agreed  together  that  if  man 
fell   one  of  them  would  become  incarnate.      This  Trinity 
has'  its  emblem  in  the  elements  which  constitute  nature— 
H^t   fire  and  air.    The  persons  in  the  Godhead  are  made 
i^^di'sti^c^lv  three  intelligent  agents  that  ,Unitariaij8,  or 
such  as   believe    in  the  ab.solute   personal  unity  of  the 
^itv   Ire  said  not  to  worship  the  God  of  the  Christian 
^eiatron 'MJohn  Hunt).      The  Hutchln«>nlan  theology 
was  thought  to  be  a  convenient  weapon  to  use  agalrvst 
litera?  churchmen  who  were  supposed  to  be   "uder  th^^ 
nflnence  of  suoii  writers  at  Matthew  Tmdal  (lfi53?-173,3) 
l^ithor  of  the  rationalistic  work  "  Christianity  as  Old  as 
fhe  C^ealioS''  a730).  and  John  Toland  (m04722)    author 
of    "Christianity     not     Mysterious        ^^f^^\.Ti\  .^) 
adopted    for   this   purpose   by   Julius    Bate    (1711-1771), 


Rector  of  Sutton:  by  (Jeorge  Home  (1730-1792),  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Norwich,  who  published  "  A  Fair, 
Candid,  and  Impartial  Statement  of  the  Case  between 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Mr.  Hutchinson  ";  and  by  William 
Jones  (1726-1800),  commonly  known  as  ".Tones  of  Nay- 
land,"  who  wrcrte  a  tract  "  An  Essay  on  the  First  Prin- 
ciples of  Natural  Philosophy  "  with  tJie  object  of  refuting 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  (1642-1727)  and  Samuel  Clarke  (1675- 
1729).  The  works  of  Hutchinson  himself  include  Moses' 
Principia,  1724,  and  Glory  Mechanical,  or  the  Agent  of 
Nature,  and  Manner  of  their  Agency  Explained.  See 
John  Hunt;  J.  H.  Blunt;  and  the  D.N.B. 

HUTITES.        The  followers  of  John  Hut,   Huta.  or 
Hutter,  of  Moravia,  in  the  sixteenth  century.    They  seem 
to  have  shared  all  things  In  common.      See  J.  H.  Blunt. 
HYDRO  MANCY.        The     term     Hydromancy    meane 
divination  by  means  of  water.       We  seem  to  have  an 
example  of  this  in  the  Old  Testatment,  where  it  is  said, 
"  Is  not  this  (cup)  that  in  which  my  lord  drinketh.  and 
whereby  he  divlneth?  "     The  ancient  Babylonians  poured 
oil  Into  a  vessel  of  water,  and  from  the  movements  of 
the  oil.  In  accordance  with  fixed  rules  of  Interpretation, 
deduced  omens.       A  modem  parallel  has  been  found  in 
the   Travels  of    Norden    (c.    17.50),    in  which   a    Nubian 
sheikh  is  reported  as  aaying :  "  I  have  consulted  my  cup, 
and  I  find  that  you  are  Franks  in  disguise,  who  have 
oome  tx>  spv  out  the  land."      W.   H.  Bennett  compares 
the  modem   custom    in   which  the  tea-leaves  or  coffee- 
grounds  in  a  cup  are  made  to  give  Information  about 
persons'  fortunes.       See  W.  H.  Bennett,  Genesis  In  the 
"  Centurv  Bible";  J.  Skinner,  Genesis  in  the  I.C.C. 

HYPOTHETICAL  UNIVERSALISTS.  A  name  given 
to  persons  who  adopted  the  teaching  of  Moses  Amy  rant. 
See  AMYRALDISTS.  _.      ^        ^ 

HYPSISTARIANS.  A  fourth  century  sect  referred 
to  by  Gregory  of  Nyasa  and  Gregory  of  Nazlanzum. 
The  term  means  "  followers,  or  worshippers  of  the  Most 
Hieh  "  The  Hvpsistariana  appeared  in  Oppadocia. 
Thev'  recognized  'only  the  Most  High  as  God  They 
observed  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  but  disapproved  of  circum- 
cision and  sacrifices.  As  symbols  of  the  Deity,  they 
used  fire  and  lights.      See  J.  H   Blunt.  ^    ,^,^   ^. 

HYSTERIA.  A  festival  (Gk.  v<rrrjpta)  at  Argos  at 
which  swine  (v^)  were  sacrificed  to  Aphrodite.  It  was 
held  on  New  Year's  Day,  and  was  characterized  by 
scenes  of  wild  frenzy.  In  consequence  of  this  emot^nal 
excitement,  the  term  came  to  be  applied  to  tiie  excitement 
itself,  and  eventually  was  adopted  in  me<5,icii^.  to  <ie«CTibe 
emotional  derangements  of  a  similar  kind  ^,  Thi^  *»^ 
the  terms  '  hysteria  '  and  *  lunacy  '  are  intimately  aaso^ 
elated  with  the  earlier  phases  in  the  moon-goddess  s 
history;  and  their  survival  in  modem  medicine  is  a 
striking  tribute  to  the  strong  hold  of  effete  superstition 
in  this  branch  of  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease 
(G.  Elliot  Smith,  Dr.,  1919). 
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I  Goddess  I  is  a  designation  used  by  anthropologists 
far  Rd^tv  depicted  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Mayan  Indians 
?  rtnf «.i  A^rlcT  In  the  Drestien  MS.  she  wears  on 
SirTid^'^o^  sel^nt.  and  ^oldsjn  her  ha^ds^ 
vessel  from  which  water  streams.  She  is  rep^^^l^ 
ItS^R«  a  death-deity  with  cross-bones,  apparently  be- 
Si^  her  aettvlSes  aJ  a  water-goddess  sometimes  brought 

^*™*1S  A  name  of  the  devil  In  Muslim  theology^ 
AnS"  nameTs  ShaltAn.  He  was  created  of  fire  and 
^  ^JiJom,  PflllPd  'Azftzll.  The  Qur'ftn  represents 
JLat  heCs^?i^of^ngel  who  was  expelled  from 

''^IdSuNN  ^  ^r^fthe  deities  of  the  Ancient  Teutons^ 
qhP  fs  a   godd^    and   Is   represented   as   the   wife   of 

^  m?ST'  ^Tbe  Idlsl  are  divine  Ugures  In  Old  Teutonic 

Hi„w^       Th^    are    menUon<S    In    the    Mcre^burg 

cS^.^'f^.t-.)."^  female  SWs  who,  like  the  Walltyrie« 

'YEU''AS>t^ciR'"^°inr«^godde,s  wot^hlp,^  In 

""fom?  'I^'rMlfoTr«%h„man  he.n««  'n.  Babylonian 
rellilOT     The  name  means  "  the  stronK  ones.      The  Iglgl 

?::,::  They  ^^found  thi^ughout  the  whole  period  o 
the  history  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  In  the  Epic  or 
M^duk  (see  MARDUK,  EPIC  OF)  the  army  of  Tlflmat 
f^Us  dS^rlbed  as  "  all  the  Igigi  " :  and  when  Marduk 
his  conqS  and  set  all  the  world  In  order  he  is 
adorS  SSdTralsed  by  the  Iglgl.     See  Morris  Jastxow. 

^IGNATIANS.     Another  name   for   the  Jesuits    (</.v.). 
They  were  so  called  because  their  founder  was  Ignatius 

^''iSSoRAN^INeT^  The  abbot  Baptiste  de  la  Salle 
foundS  the  Ignorantmes  or  Fratres  Ignorantiae  or 
F^reTlgnorantlns,  or  Fr^res  des  ^les  chr^tlennes  In 
?m^  a^the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  oentuiy  The 
^?^'as  stron^y  supported  by  the  Jesuits.  "  Its  pur- 
SS  was  to  gi^e  free  instruction  to  people,  not  only  In 
SfStj^n  hilt  also  In  the  elements  of  secular  education, 
Tni^  th^by  prevent  anv  Idea  Inimical  to  the  Roman 
Chnr^Sl^terlnror  taking  possession  of  the  young  mmd." 

^JMt'"'"^1S^i8  an  Arabic  word  meaning  "  agree- 
ment ''  The  term  Is  used  to  designate  -  the  unanimous 
^e^ment  of  the  Muslim  nation,  or  rather  of  the  repre- 
StTves  of  the  same,  the  learned  doctors  of  I^Am 
S iSl  the  Mujtahldln,  on  certain  legal  or  theologlral 
?nistlons%nd^^rresponds  with  the  Christian  term  'the 
unanimous   consent   of   the    Arxwtollc   Fathers.  ine 


lima*  Is  the  third  foundation  of  Islftm.  The  agreement 
is  of  three  kinds :  (1)  of  word ;  (2)  of  action  or  prac- 
tice; (3)  of  silence  or  tacit  assent.     See  I .  A.  Klein. 

IKTO.  A  deity  In  the  mythology  of  the  Sioux  Indians, 
worshipped  as  the  inventor  of  language. 

ILAMATECUTLI.  A  Mexican  deity.  She  seems  to 
have  been  a  maize-goddess.  "  She.  Teteolnnan  and 
Xilonen  were  associated  In  a  peculiar  form  of  sacrince 
In  which  the  vlcUm  was  decapitated,  and  which  perhaps 
represented  the  reaping  of  the  maize-ear  "  (T   A.  Joyce) 

ILLUMINATI.  The  designation  of  the  French 
Famlllsts  in  Plcardy.  who  in  1(«4  combined  with  the 
followers  of  Peter  Gu^rin.  'They  clalniiHl  a  special 
revelation  as  to  the  proper  means  whereby  to  atta  n 
Christian  perfection.  This  perfection  n-sulted  In 
'  deiflcatio,'  the  Beu-n-i?  so  often  recurring  in  the  Greek 
Fathers  The  outcome  was  antlnonilan.  for  *  no  act  was 
sinful  in  the  case  of  the  deified  '  "  (F.  W.  Bussell).  The 
Illumlnatl  were  exterminated  by  the  ministers  of  l»ul8 

XIII 

IMAM    THE.     An  Arabic  word  meaning  a  "  U'ader '* 
In  religion,  from  a  root  'amma  "to  have  preciKlence 
or  "  to  lead  "     The  word  designates  one  who  has  been 
appointed  to  be  the  vice-regent  of  Muhammad  and  the 
leader  of  the  Muslim  nation.    The  office  was  established 
after  the  death  of  the  Prophet.    To  be  qualified  for  the 
Imamate,  a  person   must   be  a    (1)   Muslim,    (2)   a   wne 
man  of  full  age,  (3)  a  free  man,  (4)  not  Impious    (5)  a 
just  man.  and  (6)  a  Quraish.     "  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
Muslim  to  obey  the  ImAm  inwardly  and  outwardly,  so 
long  as  his  commands  and  prohibition.^  are  in  harmony 
with    the  doctrines   of    Isl6m.     Should    he   give   orders 
oontrarv  to  the  same,  i.e.,  r>08itlvely  wrong,  or  objection- 
able    he    is    not    to    be    obeyeil.      When    he    eoumiands 
what  is  allowable.   If  his  orders  are   such   as  tend   tx> 
promote  the  interests  of  the  Muslim  nation,  they  are  to 
be  obeyed;  if  not.  tJiere  Is  no  obligation  on  the  Muslim 
to  obey  them  "     The  rightful  successor  of  Muhammad 
was  Abu  Bakr.     But  the  Shl'ahs  contend  that  Muham- 
mad nominated  'All.     See  F.  A.  Klein      .      „      ^    .    .   ,^ 
IMHOTEP.     An   Egj'ptlan  deity.     Originally   Imhotep 
was    a    learned    man,    an    arehltect    ix>    the    early    king 
Zoser    and   an   author.     He  was  afterwards   made   into 
a  god'    the  patron  of  scribes,  and   regardtHl  as  a  son  of 
Ptah  (Q.v.)  of  Memphis.       As  patron  of  scribes  lie  wag 
also  iwtTon  of  learning.     "  Before  the  scribe  dlpj)ed  his 
pen  In  the  water-jar  he  poure<l   out  a   few  drops  as  a 
libation   to   Imhotep.   the   physicians   venerated   him   a? 
natron  of  their  science,  and  the  people  tinally  accepted 
him    wholly    as    a    god    of    medicine.    Askleplos    as    the 
Graect>Eg>ptlans  calUxl  him"   (Erman).     See  A.  Wiede- 
mann: Adolf  Ermann.  Handbook.  ^         w       *v 

IMMACULATE  CONeEI'TlON.  Since  December  the 
Sth  1854  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  conception  of 
the'  Mother  of  Jesus  (Immaculate  (Conception  of  the 
Bles.sed  Virgin)  has  been  one  of  the  accepted  dogmas  of  the 
Roman  C^athollc  Church.  It  was  decreed  by  Pope  Plus 
IX  But  it  Is  pointed  out  in  the  "  Catholic  Dictionary," 
that  a  distinction  has  been  drawn,  and  has  to  be  drawn, 


between  active  and    paaaive  conception.        Active   oon- 
^mirn  is  the  generative  act  of  the  parents        Pa^ve 
Sncei^on  Is  the  reception  into  the  body  of  f   rational 
soul  in^ustKi  by  God.      "  It  is  the  passive,  not  the  active^ 
^^pt ion  which  Catholics  have  in  view  when  they  ^k 
S^e  Imniculate  Conception.      For  there  was  noth  ng 
?ui«^loSrin  iSiTy's  generation.      She  was  begotten  like 
oth^rchUdren       The  body,  while  «till  inanimate.  couW 
Sot  be  «Sed  or  preserved  from  original  sin,  for  it  is 
Z  'S>uT,   «itThe   lS)dy,  which   is   cai)able  of    receiving 
either   the  gifts  of  grace  or  the   stam  of  sin.         The 
diSrlne  of  the   ImiMculate  Conception  was  first  advo- 
SS5  2^  de  ended  publicly  by  Duns  Scotus  (1265  or^7^ 
So8)    the  "  Doctor  Subtilis."       It  became  afterwards  a 
^tt^r  of  flerc.^   controversy    between  the   Franciscans, 
^^were    Scotiets,    and    the    Dominicans     who    w«e 
Thomlsts   (followers  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  1225  or  1227- 
1974)        See  Cath.  Diet.;  Prot.  Diet. 

IMMATERiIlISM.  The  term  Immateriall«n  is 
Homettoes  used  of  the  doctrine  of  the  immorta  ity  of  the 
«ometln^  usea^i  ^  describe  the  ptiilosophy  of 

^rge  BerkeleV  (1085-1753).  His  system  is  so  called  as 
i^7\hV  ODPoite  of  Materialism.  It  Is  known  also  as 
wSji^  iSSe^ey  denied  the  existence  of  matter  as  an 
ateoS?  substance.  See  BERKELEYISM 
*  mPECCA^LES.  A  name  assumed  by  the  sect  ot^r^ 
wi^  known  as  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  {q.v.).  The 
mme^ls  due  to  the  belief  that  they  were  free  from 

*^IMPLEMENTS,  WORSHIP  OF.  On  special  occastons 
It  U  a  (X)mmon  practice  among  the  oce"Pat^l  ca^ 
in  India  to  worship  their  Implements  or  tools.  The 
Murhas  for  instances  a  ^ravldlan  ca^e  of  n^vvle^^ 
labourer*  found  in  Jubbulpore  and  the  adjoining  ^^^<^^ 
Invoke  their  Implements  as  follows :  "  Oh !  my  lord  tne 
hLsket  my  lord  Uie  pickaxe  shaped  like  a  snake  and 
mv  lldy^he  h^.  coml  and  eat  up  those  who  do  not  pay 
Se  S)r  mv  work!"  The  Pmbhus,  the  Maratha  ^sjc 
S  clerk«  and  accountants,  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth 
of  a  child,  worship  their  pens,  paper,  and  ink.      l>ee  k. 

^INAm."'  A  Japanese  rice-goddess,  with  whose  worship 
in  associated  the  cult  of  the  fox. 

INTENSE  The  Encycl.  Bihl.  define*  Incense  as  the 
nerfume  arising  from  aromatic  substances  during  com- 
KoT  and  the  substances  themselves  which  are  burn«^ 
t^Zu^  the  perfume."  The  use  of  Incense^  in  r  tual 
and  rellglou-s  ceremonies  has  been  widespread.  It  is 
re^rS  to  fr^uently  In  the  Old  T^^^f^^' J^^^.^' 
Jl^^appears  either  as  the  concomltAnt  of  certain  obla- 

Et  Ee-rer»n  ^^ ^.Ti^^^Ul^^^^^^^^ 

Splfon?  An  earlier  inception  Is  represented  by  such 
nasra«^s  as  Gen.  vlll.  21  where  Jeho%'ah  Is  said  to  have 
STuS  with  pl^sure  the  odour  of  a  burnt  offering  (cp. 
^  xxvT  :n)  Another  conception,  by  po  means  prlmi^ 
me.    is  that  ln<vn«e  or  ^^^i^tion   with  the  ^^ke  ^J 

incense  is  a  powerful  t^l^^^s^^f^  ™,*;?*"^„KJ°Tn^  Tnd 
much  used  in  the  religion  of  the  '^^y^**^^^"^  ^"^^ 
ARs^•rians.  In  Sabaean  Inscriptions,  again,  m^^tion  ^s 
made  of  various  substances  u»ed  for  lnce°^.  J°  «^^J; 
Egvpt.  a.s  Cheyne  says  (E.Bi.).  the  offering  of  incen^^y 
a  king  is  a  frequent  subject  on  t^^^o'iument^  and  great 

quantities  of  Incense  were  consumed  <"  J.^^  ^^""^^^^^^e 
^fl  an  important  feature  In  Roman  rellpiom  J^-^,^^ 
Fowler  states  that  when  the  Magna  Mater  of  ^^^^ 
was  brought  to  Rome.  ♦'  all  Rome  poured  out  to  meet 


her,  and  burned   incense  at  their  doors  as  she  passed 
bv  "       He  notes  also  that  among  the  things  which  the 
Christian  Church  inherited  from  the  Roman  religion  as 
symbolic  elements  in  worship  was  the  use  of  holy  -s^ter 
and  of  incense.       In  Greek  reUgion,  according  to  Blac- 
Culloch  (Hastings'   Encycl.),  "  incense  as  such  was  not 
used  before  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  and  1«  first  men- 
tioned in  Euripides";  but  later  it  came  to  be  uaed  in 
large  quantities.     In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  incense 
ie  used  "  before  the  introit,  at  the  gospel,  offertory  and 
elevation  In  High  Mass.  at  the  Magnificat  in  vespers,  at 
funeraU,  etc."  {Cath.  Diet.);  but  it  ie  said  to  be  certain 
from  Tertullian  and  many  other  early  writers  down  to 
St    Augustine  that  the  religious  use  of  incense  was  un- 
known in  the  primitive  Church.      In  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  used  in  divine  service 
in  the  period  after  the  Reformation,  but  Its  use  was 
revived  by  the  ritualistic  party  In  the  19th  century.     In 
recent  years  the  study  of  the  lower  religions  las  reveled 
the  fact  that  the  use  of  incense  is  more  world-wide  than 
it  was  formerly  supposed  to  be.     It  was  much  used    for 
nJS^  iTthe  reliSoTof  ancient  Mexico.      To  return 
n^to  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  the  use  of  Incense^ 
SXrteoo  Smith  {R.S.)  suggested  that  Uie  ^e^^g^ous  value 
of  Scense  was  originally  independent  of  animal  sacrifice 
since,  as  a  matter  of  toot,  frankincense  wasttie  &nin  <>f  a 
venT  holy  species  of  tree,  which  was  collected  wl^r^ 
UgiouB  pre<SS^tJons.       "  Whether,  J^^^ore    the  siu^red 
odour  was  used  in   unguents  or  burned  like  an  aitar 
fflOT^flcT  It  appears  to  have  owed  Its  rirtue,  like  thegum 
S^ielamc^  tree,  to  the  Ides  that  it  was  the  btood  of 
an  aSi^te  and  divine  plant."     More  recently  much  i^w 
n^?S^  teen  thrown  on  tbe  subject^  at  any  rate  as^r 
asancient  Egypt  is  concerned,  by  Dr.  A.  M.  Blackman 
^d  ProfisofG.  Elliot  Smith.     According  to  the  form^, 
fhe  burning  of  incense  before  a  corpse  or  statue  ^  E^t 
was  Sart  of  the  procedure  considered  necessary  to  ^ve 
R  a  S^w  l?fe:  it  was  intended  primarily  to  convey^  it 
the  warmth,  the  sweat,  and  the  odour  of  "^       Then, 
ac^r^n«  to  Elliot  Smith,  from  being  an  animating  force, 
?S^n«e^me  to  be  regaled  as  a  divine  8"t)stance.      In- 
eidentally    "  as  the  grains  of  Incense  consisted  of  the 
exu^Uon  of  trees,  oT^as  the  a^«i«^^  ^exte  expre«8^ 
^heir  sweat.'  the  divine  power  of  anii^^ 
of  time  became  transferred  to  the  trees.        inis  ^jn  i»c  , 

Te  probably  the  origin  of  the  ^fj^^^jj.j'^!^.  *4wS 
aeaulred  from  the  incense  and  the  aromatic  woods  wnicn 

w?re^SS  with  the  power  of  ^F^}^^^^^,,^^^^ 
Thr  custom  of  burning  Incense,  originally  a  r  timl  act 
Si'a^^tTng  the  funerary  statue  deve^p^  u^tlmateb 
into  an  act  of  homage  to  the  deity.     ^^T"  in  the  Z^?t- 

^ii?lSfe?;  ^r.e^-eU^ns^'-itV'Js*;  a-^  rann^^wj^weje 
supposed  to  visit  women  and  have  sexual  Intercourse  wim 

ti5.Xv^^s„'T„:S«.»a  ^-0  --«-• 

INDEPENDENTS.      See  BROWN IS1>.        ^__-_.te  of 

INDETERMINISM.  .  Inf^^^nTby  wfuSTj^^ 
Determinism  (q.v.).      It  is  expiamea  uy 

m  the  foltowing  way.     I^<5f  ^™i°^f?  ^^have  a    ceVteln 
of  the  universe    already    laid   down   ^ave   a 
amount  of  loose  play  on  one  another  so  ^^^Z^t 
down  of  one  of  them  ^oes  not  necessary oererm 

the  others  shall  be.      It  a<i™^,,^^,l^^^not  ye?^^ 
in  excess  of  actualities,  and  t^at  tWngs  notjei^^ 

&7;o\T,l^?rve°^^'tu^'wiicr^^^^^  ^^-y 
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now  be  reaUy  poesible;  and  the  one  become  ImpoaBlble 
only  at  the  very  moment  when  the  other  exclude*  it  by 
beaming  real  Iteelf.  Indetermlnlsm  thus  d«°l€«J^.^ 
J^ld  to  be  one  unbending  unit  of  fact.  It  «iay«  there  is 
a  certain  ultimate  pluralism  In  It;  and.  «>  saying,  it  cor- 
roborate* OUT  ordinary  unsophisticated  view  «'  thm^f- 
To  that  view,  actualltie*  seem  to  float  In  a  wider  sea  of 
possibilities  from  out  of  which  they  are  cho^n;  a^d  «(me- 
where,  indetermlnlsm  says,  such  P0«8jt>i»t%t^^^  *^^ 
form  a  part  of  truth."      See  WiUIam  James,  The  Will  to 

Rplipine    1908 

IJTDEX     OF    PROHIBITED    BOOKS.        The    Index 
Librorum  Prohlbitomm  is  a  list  of  prohibited  Ifoks  nmde 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.    The  Council  of  T«mt 
at  first  appointed  a  Commission  to  «>°»P*iiaV  <^^X 
Prohibited  Books,  but  afterwards  it  referred  the  whole 
SSer  to  ^  Pius  IV.       In  1564  Plus  IV.   Issued  an 
SSel  km>wn  M  the  Index  Tridentinus.       Subsequently 
a   Sacred  Congregation  was  constituted  with  power  to 
SeaTS^  the  ^t?er.       Its  more  complete  organization 
was  due  to  Sixtus  V.      "  The  Cpngregatton  of  the  Index 
of  Prohibited  Book8  consists  of  a  competent  number  of 
Cardinals,  and  has  a  secretary  taken  from  the  Order  of 
PT^chers   and  a  great  number  of  theotoglcal  and  other 
professors  who  are  called  Consultors,  the  chief  of  whom 
fs  the  Master  of  the  Apostolic  Palace,  the  primary  and 
offloTal  Consultor  of  this  Congregation  "  ^Ferraris,  quoted 
inthe  Catholic  Dictionary.).      Rules  as  to  the  principl^ 
and  methods  by  which  the  Cxxngregation  was  to  $e  guided 
were  laid  down  very  fully  in  1753  by  Benedict  XIV.      It 
is  the  duty  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  to  Prepare 
also  an  Index  Librorum  Expurgandorum,  a  list  of  booKs 
which  may  be  read  when  they  have  been  expurgated,    see 
Schaff-Herzog;  the  Prot.  Diet.;  the  Cath.  A>*<'t. 

INDRA     One  of  the  deities  In  the  religion  of  Hinduism. 
The  precise  nature  of  Indra  is  difficult  to  determine.    He 
has  been  regarded  as  a  Storm  or  Rain  God.  or  as  a  Fire 
God.      More  probably,  however,  he  rep'e^nts  Llghttiing^ 
Hopkins  points  out  that  he  is  variously  depicted  by  the 
poets.      He  '■  is  armed  with  stones,  clubs  arrows,  or  the 
Siunderbolt   (made  for  him  by  the  artificer    Tvashtar) 
of  brass  or  of  gold,  with  many  edges  and  points.      Upon 
a  gowfn  chari^he  rides  to  battle,  driving  two  or  many 
red  or  yellow  steeds:  he  is  like  the  sun  in  brilliancy,  and 
I^e  the  dawn  in  b^uty:   he   is  multiform^  and   caonot 
really  be  described;  his  divine  name  is  secret;  in  app^r- 
ance  he  Is  vigorous,  huge;  he  is  wise  and  true  and  kind. 
Srtr^Vare  his.  and  he  is  a  w^JtJ^l^^Wer^vast  as 
four  seas;  neither  his  greatness  nor  his  generosity  CT^n 
be  comprehended;   mightiest  of   gods  is  he,    fil"°f  J^^ 
universe;  the  heavens  rest  upon  his  head ;  earth  rannot 
hold  him;  earth  and  heaven  tremble  at  his  br^th,  he 
is  king  of  all;  the  mountains  are  to  him  as  valleys;  be 
goes  forth  a  bull,   raging,  and   rushers  through  the  air 
whirling  up  the  dust;  he  breaks  open  the  rain-containing 
clouds,  and  lets  the  rain  pour  down."  J?dra  came  to  be 
regarded  for  a  time  as  the  most  powerfiil  god  of  all,  the 
Alfpod.      See  Monler-Willlams;  B.  W.  Hopkins. 

INDULGENCES.  An  Indulgence  is  a  remission  of  tne 
temporal  punishment  due  to  sin  after  contrition  Ims  been 
8^^  {contHtio  cordis),  confession  has  been  made  (c^- 
^sio  oris),  and  absolution  has  t>een  8  7^^^„ ^he  prac- 
tice is  peculiar  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In 
ancient  times  atonement  (satisfactio)  for  great  sins  couW 
only  be  made  by  many  years  of  severe  Penance.  In  course 
of  time,  however,  a  leaser  work,  but  a  specific  good  work 
?n  virtue  of  the  "  treasure  of  merits  "  accumulated  by 
the  saints,  was  substituted  for  a  greater  work.  Such  a 
worf  might  take  the  form  of  alms  to  the  poor,  to 
churches,  and  to  monasteries  or  of  P^g^^^^^es^f^^;.  ^^i 
dulgences  may  be  plenary  {indulgentia  plenaria)  or  par- 


tial (indulgentin   minus  plena):   temporal  or  perpetual; 
particular,  that  is  to  say.  for  a  special  diocese,  or  general, 
that  is  to  say,  for  the  whole  Church.      One  of  the  most 
famous  of  the  plenary  indulgences  granted  by  the  Roman 
Catholic   Church  is  that   of  her   Jubilee.       Other  well- 
known  examples  are  the  Indulgence  granted  to  the  dying 
by   priests,  and   the   Indulgence  given   with    the   Pope  s 
blessing.       "  The  most  celebrated  local   indulgences  are 
gained  by  visiting  the  seven  chief  churches  and  privileged 
altars  at  Rome;   by  pilgrimages  to  the   holy   Pla<^    '" 
Palestine;    or   visiting    the   stations    mentioned    in    the 
Missal  "  (Catholic  Dictionary).     Indulgences  are^ granted 
also  to  persons  who  wear  rosaries,  scapulars,  medals,  etc. 
"  With  respect  to  the  natural  consequences  of  sin,  such  as 
disease.  Infamy,  etc.,  the  Roman  Church  does  not  pretend 
to  possess  any  power:  but  with  respect  to  those  punish- 
ments which  God  Inflicts  on  sinnera,  either  in  this  world 
or  in  purgatory,  she  claims  to  have  absolute  jurisdiction 
conferred    upon  her  by  Christ,  with  the  power  of  the 
keys  If.  now,   the  Church  should    remit   those 

punishments  from  mere  mercy,  and  without  any  satis- 
factio,  she  would  violate  the  divine  justice,  whi^ 
demands  that  every  sin  shall  be  balanced  by  a  good 
work  But  how,  then,  does  the  indulgentia  of  the  Church 
enter  into  the  transaction?  Partly  through  the  doctrine 
of  good  works  as  opera  operata,  that  is.  as  values  which 
can  be  transferred  from  one  to  another:  and  partly 
through  the  doctrine  of  communio  sanctorum,  or  the  co- 
ownership  of  the  Church  in  the  inexhaustible  fund  of  good 
works  which  Christ  and  the  saints  have  left,  and  of 
which  they  have  no  need  themselves  /Schaff-Hereog). 
See   Schaflf-Hexzog:   William    Benham;    the  Prot.   Dtct., 

the  Cath.  Diet.  „       ™.     j  #*>,<. 

INFALLIBILITY  OF  THE  POPE,      ^e  decree  of  the 
inf&llihility  of  the  Pope  was  proclaimed   in  1870  at  tiie 
last  meeting  of  the  Vatican  Council  (q.r.).      It  was  atter- 
wards  confirmed  by  the  Pope.      In  the  r«ai^l  hull     Pastor 
.Etemus  "  it  is  defined  as  follows :  "  Therefore  [althfully 
adhering  to  the  tradition   received   from  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  faith,  for  the  glory  of  God  our  Saviour, 
the  exaltation  of  the  Catholic  Religion,  and  the  salvation 
of  Christian   people,  the   Sacred  Council  approving,  we 
teach  and  define  that   it  is  a  dognm   divinely  revealed, 
that  the  Roman  PontlfT,  when  he  siM-siks  e.r  cathedra,  that 
is.  when  in  discharge  of  the  office  of  pastor  and  doctor 
of  all   Christians,    by   virtue  of   »iis    extreme   Apostolic 
authority,  he  defines  a  doctrine  regarding  faith  or  morals 
to  be  held  by  the  universal  Church,  by  the  Divine  assist- 
ance promised  to  him  In  blessed   Peter,  is  Poa«e^  of 
that  infallibility  which  the  Divine  Redeemer  willed  that 
his  Church  should  be  endowed  with  for  denmnp  (l<K-trine 
re^rdlng   faith    or    morals:    and    that    therefore    such 
definition  of  the    Roman    Pontiff  are   »7*^«™*^'%^^' 
themselves,  and    not   from  the  conw-nt    of   the  Church. 
But  if  anyone,  which  may  God  avert,  presume  to  con- 
tradlct  this  our  definition,  let  him  be  anathema      (Pastor 
Etemu"  quoted  in  Benham).      The  Catholic  Dirtionary 
is  m>  doub?  correct  in  claiming  that  the  doctrine  is  simply 
Ihe  logical   consequence  of  principles   already  a^epfe^ 
Its  exposition  of  the  doctrine  is  interesting.         ^ he  Pope 
in  himself  is  subject  to  error  like  other  men:  his    in- 
alimS^  com4  Sam  the  spirit  of  God   which  on  o.r^ in 
occasions  protects  him  from  error    n  faith  and  nwrals^ 
^has  no  infallibility  in  merely  hi^toric-al  or  scientific 
que^lon«.       Even  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals  ho  has 
2^  m^iration.  and  must  use  the^mo  -^-^^^\^^ ^^^^^ 
cal  inquiry  open  to  other  men.      He  may  err  o.s  a  Pr^ate 
S«^or    n<;r  is  any  immunity  from  error  granr«^  to  books 
t^ch  he  may  write  ami  pnbll.sh.      Ev.m  when  he  sj^ak« 
with    \Dostolic   authority    he    may    err.       The   Vatican 
?ouncll^ly  requires  us  to  believe  that    God  protects 


him  from  error  In  definitions  on  faith  or  morals  when 
he  imposes  a  belief  on  the  Universal  C^n^ch^  l^e 
doctrine  was  not  acK^pted  unanimously,  and  1^  to  the 
formation  of  the  body  known  a«  Old  Catholics  (q.v^). 
See   Schaff-Herzog;   William   Benham;    the  Prot.   Diet., 

Tn'frIl^SaXnISM.  I^J'^^P^v^nTslr  /oT^s 
certain  doctrines  taught  by  the  Calvinistb.  *or  his 
own  glory  God  created  the  world.  It  was  his  Pur- 
^  tx>  allow  man  to  fall,  and  from  among  the  fallen  to 
S^  many  for  salvation.  These  he  would  send  His 
^^^im;   the  rest  he  would  leave  to  suffer  the 

"TnGERSOLL  i^ECT^ESHIP.  In  pursuance  of  the 
last  wUl  and  testament  of  George  Goldthwait  Ingersoll, 
hir<Sughter.  Miss  Caroline  Haskell  Ingersoll  (d.  Jan. 
Se  I8S3)  l^ueathed  to  Harvard  Univeraity  in  Cambridge 
Mks^hu^ts.  a  sum  of  money  to  be  regarded  as  a  fund 
Jir^e  e^blisSment  of  a  Lectureship  on  a  P^n  some^ 
what   similar  to  that   of  the  Dudleian  lecture.        One 

^ure  was  to  be  delivered  ^<^^y^'^  rf^^\^'''^Z\ 
iay  between  the  last  day  of  May  and  the  first  day  of 

Dumber,  on  the  subject  '"I^^  J^^^the  usu^l  ^Uege 
The  lecture  was  not  to  form  part  of  the  usual  college 
ooursTnor  to  be  delivered  by  any  Professor  or  Tutor 
Z^n  of  h^  uiual  routine  of  instruction,  though  any 
SSc£^?rofei^r  or  Tutor  may  be  appointed  to  such  ^ 
vice       The  choice  of  the  lecturer  was  not  to  »>e Jim "ea 
to  anv  one  religious  denomination,  nor  to  any  one  pro- 
<S«ion    but  might  be  that  of  either  clergyman  or  lay- 
^n  ?he  apiS  n?ment  to  take  place  at  least  six  months 
^fSre  tie  dSvery  of  the  lecture.       The  lecture  wa^  to 
b^^led^' The  Ingersoll  Lecture  on  the  Immortality  of 
Mp^"       The  lecturers  have  already   Included   the  tete 
^feasor  wtulmTames  of  Harvard   University.   Pro- 
f^Tj^lah   Royce  of  Harvard  University,  and  Prof. 
wiiHAm  Osier  of  Oxford  University.  ,     t     »,„»« 

nsThe  went  with  John  and  Charles  ^^ley  (^07^.'^^) 

on  a  mlMlonary  journey  to  Georela-  ^  0°  ""f,  HiSTlne- 
went  with  .lolm  Wesley  to  Hernnhut  After  t!''*  '"», 
ham  nroweded  to  Yorkshire,  and  with  ">e  help  of 
Moray^I?trlend».  founded  societies  there.  He  had  «>ine 
SrMomv'an  •influence  In  bl?  trave^  In  course  of 
♦imo  thpre  were  as  many  as  eighty  societies.  ^P/'^ 
Ingham  ^rlKS  Lady  Mkrgaret  Hastings,  sister  of  Lord 
Hu'nUngdTn  This 'brought  him  ^jXl'^m'^^^l^T. 
with  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon  /l^OJ-^'^l^'  ^.^^^  ^^Z 
the  founder  of  "  I^adv  Huntingdon's  Connexion.  He 
L^L  b^nie  closely  acquainted  with  Count  von  Zinzen- 
^#^^1 -Am  founder  of  the  Hermhuter  or  the 
^J^y^v  an  Rret?iren       H^^^^  a  willingness  to  unite 

rj!.-h;o/:r^^n::d=SISs^^^ 

He  sent  two  of  his  preachere  to  »^"^-^ Jj^^if^PertS  the 
with  the  result  that  they  came  ^i^^  X  .^Tmimber  of 
majority  of  Ingham's  followers  In  1^1  the  number  of 
Inghamlte  chapels  had  dwindled   to  nine.       hee  J.   a. 

Blunt;  and  the  D.y.B.  ^^     , ^  ^^  PTrwrnA  Mis- 

INNERE  MISSION,  DIE.      The  Inner  «T  Home  Mi^ 

sion  movement  in  Cn^rmany  was  founded  ^^,J^:  J]^^^™ 

(180R-1881)  of  Hamburg.        It   ^o^^^^imT the  move 
Branches  throughout  Germany.      The  aim  of  the  move 


ment  is  to  revive  true  Christian  feeling,  and  to  help 
those  who  are  In  need,  whether  spiritual  or  bodily,  inns 
It  has  established  Schools,  Refuges,  etc.  See  A.  s. 
Farrar,  Grit.  Hist,  of  Free  Thought  ("Hampton 
Lectures"),  1862;  Brockhaus. 

INQUISITION,    THE.       The    Inquisition    (Inquisitio 
hceretlcae    pravitatis),   also   called    the    "  Holy    Office 
(Sanctum  Officium),  is  the  name  of  a  spiritual  tribunal 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  whose  duty  It  has  been 
to  detect,  repress,  and  punish  heretics.      In  the  ancient 
Church  this  was  one  of  the  duties  of  the  bishops.     Unaer 
the  Roman  Emperors  Theodosius  and  Justinian  there  were 
special  officials,   "  inquisitors,"  to  prosecute  before  the 
civil  tribunals  persons  who  opposed  the  national  creed. 
In  the  eleventh,  twelfth,   and  thirteenth  centuries  the 
sects    known    as    the    Cathari,    the    Waldeni*^    (q.v.), 
and  the  Albigenses  (q.v.)  were  thought  to  be  a  danj^ 
both  to  Church  and   State.       Legates  :;^ere  empowered 
therefore  by  several  Councils  to  check  the  abuse,  and  in 
m5   Uie  bishops   were   urged   by   the    Fourth   I^teran 
Council  to  take  special  measures.       These  consisted  In 
^rt  in  binding  pShloners  by  oath  to  inform  against 
heretics.       The  measures  taken  by  Innocent   "I.  wwe 
anpix^ved  and  Improved  by  the  Council  of  Toulouse  (1228). 
GrS^IX.  in  1232  and  1233  "  appointed  the  Domlni^na 
a  Ending  commission  of  Inquisitors  in  Austria     Ger- 
many Aragon.  Lombardy,  and  Southern  France"  (S^^; 
H^J^g)        In    1248    Innocent    IV.    Instituted    a    special 
Tr-bunll,  the  Inquisition,  to  deal  with  t^  "f^H^' A^IS 
his  bull  Ad  exstirpanda  of  1252  he  enacted  that  Jo  extract 
a  Confession  from  a  suspected  person,  use  muj  be  made 
of  torture,    if  necessary.       Persons  found  gj^^y  .^^re 
punished  by  confiscation  of  property    "  loss  of  c^vll  and 
S^lesiastical  privileges,  rigorous  confinement,  and  dea^, 
iSer  by  a  simpre  eleciition,  or  by  Incarceration  and  the 
flames  "    (Schaff-Herzog).       The  I^^^^^^ion  was   Int^ 
Suced  into  Italy.  Spain,  Gerimny,  France^  Portupila^^^ 
the  Netherlands.     It  could  not  establish  itself  i?  E^^land, 
Swedln!  Norway,  or  Denmark.     It  wa^  abolished  first  in 

^N^UISI^fo^lpVlln'^^'^e^n^^^^^^^^^^^  was  used 
ai?n^  thfJews  a'nd  Moors  in  Aragon  In  tje  thvrt^nth 
penturv  Nlcolaus  Eymericus  (t  1393),  the  author  of  tne 
^?iqSsltor's  Manual'"  (Dlrectorlum  mqnis  tonjm),  was 
Inquisitor-General  for  forty-four  years.  But  the  ^r^ 
rules  of  Drocedure  laid  down  by  him  were  not  fully  int^ 
di^  unttT  148L  In  1483  Torquemada  was  api^in  ed 
fn^sitor  G^eil  for  fifteen  yea  re.  He  organ  iz^  the 
movement  in  Spain,  and  availed  I^^mse  J  <>f  the  heh^of 

I?l  T.  J<^f  l?/^in  .'ho  rel^  ^^.tiTA'^^^ut^maf; 
ianity.  Thousands  of  Jews  left  the  <^^JV^^"" L^  t^e 
i^malned  behind.       Those  who  renrn  ned  o^^^^^^l 

attention  of  the  Inquisition  ^^;,^^°,^?£.f -^^/^SKd^^^ 
WAS  succeeded  bv  Diego  Deza  (1499-1500),  and  ^'^V.„^*l^ 
Txim^  a^-lSH).  under  tje  latte^  a^rd^^  ^ 
Ilorente,  2,536  persons  suspected  <>/ .^^f^^.^^^Sxteenth 
death  The  Inquisition  was  very  active  in  tbe^xte^ 
^tury.  Afte?  1770.  however,  Its  powers  began  to^ 
?^rlSiled.  and  in  1«08  th?  were  abohshed  f  J^^^ 
They  were  not  Anally  abolished  untU  1834.      J^  ^ 

puted  by  Llprente    who  ^^^^^^^^^  ^fm   yes^T^  of 
the  tribunal  of    Madrid,    ^^fJ.^V^^^^^  30.000 

existence    the     Spanish    Inquisition    conu  ^,  ^^ 

persons  to  death.      Hefele.  the  writer  of  the  art^^^^^^ 
qulsition"  in  Weteer  and  V^elte  ^^^^"^^V^    He  does  so 
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till  wItWn  quite  recent  times.      The  Oarollna,  or  penal 
code,  in  force  under  Ctoarle*  V.,  condemned  coiners  to  ttie 
flames,  and  burglare  to  the  gaUows.      Burying  alive  and 
other  barbaroue  punishments  were  sanctioned  by  It,  none 
of  which  were  allowed  by  the  Inquisition.      In  England, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  persons  refusing  to  pl«id  could 
be,  and  were,  pressed  to  death.      The  last  wit<J  Duraed 
in  Europe  was  sentenced  in  the  Canton  Glams  by  a  fro- 
testant  tribunal  as  late  as  1785.     Secondly,  Llorente  omite 
to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Spanish  kings 
obliged   the    Inquisition    to   try    and    sentence    persons 
charged   with  many  oUier   crimes  besides  here«y— ^t;., 
with  polygamy,  seduction,  unnatural  crime,  smuggling, 
witchcraft,  sorcery,  imposture,  personation,  etc.     A  large 
proportion  of  criminate  of  this  kind  would,  down  to  the 
preaent  century,  have  been  sentenced  to  death  on  con- 
v'ctlon   In  any   secular  tribunal    In  Europe.      Thirdly, 
Llorente  does  not  pretend  to  base  the  above  statement  as 
to  the  number  executed  by  the  Inquisition  on  written 
documents,  but  on  calculations  of  his  own  making,   in 
eome  of  which  he  can  be  proved  to  be  Inexpert  and  in- 
exact "  (Catholic  Dictionary).      See  H.  C.  Lea,  Hi«t.  oj 
the  InquUition  of  the  Middle  Ages,  1888;  S<^ff-Herzo«; 
Chambers'  Encycl.;  the  Prot.    Diet.;  the   Cath.    Diet.; 

INSPIRATION.      To  be  inspired  in  the  rellgloufl  sense 
of  the  word  la  to  be  stirred  and  Influenced  by  an  outside 
power,  a  power  which  is  higher  than  anything  human 
To  Christians  inspiration  denotes  the  direct  influence  of 
the  divine  upon  the  human  mind.      To  the  Je^s  of  oW 
it  meant  often  an  audible  communication  made  by  «oa 
to  man ;  or  at  least  it  waa  represented  in  this  way.     The 
messages  which  God  gave  to  certain  persons  in  this  way 
were  at  first  proclaimed  orally  to  the  people  In  general 
by  prophets  and  preachers;  they  were  subsequently  com- 
mitted to  writing.     Afterwards  it  often  happened,  where 
the  literary  art  was  sufficiently  developed,  that  a  Pereon 
wrote  down  at  once  the  message  which  he  believed  he 
was  inspired  to  deliver.       In  any  case,  such   mesMges 
were  gathered  Into  books,  which  came  to  be  regarded  as 
»cred.     Nearly  every  religion  has  Its  sacred  books.      It 
is  claimed  for  the  sacred  books  of  Christianity  that  they 
are  inspired  above  all  others.     It  used  to  be  claimed  that 
they  were  verbally  inspired,  that  is  to  ^y.  ^^^  ^I^. 
word  or  phrase  was,  as  It  were,  dictated  by  G<m1.     That 
claim   has.    It    may    be    said,    been   abandoned    by   the 
majority  of  people.      Is  there  such  a  thing  at  all  as  in- 
gplratlon  by  an  outside  power?     Do  certain  books  bek>ng 
to  a  class  by  themselves?     There  are  many  persons  now 
who  assert  that  the  Bible  Is  no  more  inspired  than  the 
Kortn,  or  the  Vedae,  or  the  Zend-Avesta,  or  even  than 
the  Essays  of  Emerson.      Now  there  Is  no  i*ea8onto  deny 
that  In  a  measure  all  these  non-Jewish  and  iKm-Chrlstlan 
writings  are  Inspired.     But  there  are  grounds  for  think- 
ing that  Jewish  writings  were  inspired  in  a  P^^V^r  and 
unlGue  sense        It  Is  not  uncommon  to  find  individuals 
revealing  a  gift  or  genius  which   is   truly    marvellous. 
Shakespeare,  even  if  the  groundwork  of  some  of  his  works 
is  not  entirely  original,   stands   in  a  cl^^by  himself. 
And.  although  it  is  not  so  common,  we  find  also  whole 
nations  (or  certain  nations  as  a  whole)  displaying  some 
remarkable  gift  or  genius.      The  Germans,  for  Instance, 
have  a  marvellous  genius  for  music.      One  need  on  y  live 
amongst  them  to  realize   how  widespread  this  gift    la. 
The  Jews  of  old  had  a  peculiar  and  marvelk>usgenlus  (or 
taste,  to  use  a  milder  term)  for  religion       This  stands 
out  clearly  in  their  history.      They  had  this  marvellous 
gift,  and  the  early  Christians  inherited  it.      No  people 
has  sought  God  so  earnestly  or  listened  so  Intently  for 
his  voice.      Just  as  Germany  has  produced  a  Mozart,  a 
Mendelssohn,  and  a  Beethoven,  Palestine  has  given  birth 


to  prophets  of  extraordinary  power.       And   just  as    n 
Germany  a  musical  genius  of  a  quite  exceptional  character 
might  arise,    so   it  might  be  expected  that  among  the 
Jews,  in  other  words  in  the  sphere  of  religion,  a  Prophet 
would  appear  who  would  reveal  God  to  man  in  a  quite 
peculiar  way.      Inspiration,  we  have  said.  Is  clalm^  for 
certain  books.        It   may  be  said,   however,  that  books 
never  can  be  Inspired  to  the  same  extent  that  men  are. 
In  moments  of  inspiration  a  man  comes  Into  conmiunton 
with  a  power  outside  of  himself,  above  himself,   with 
God.     He  is  spoken  to  by  God.    God  breathes  his  spirit 
into  him.      In  what  language  does  God  communicate  with 
man?      In  no  human  language,  it  may  be  said.       »P'"t 
communes  with  spirit.     The  man  lias  acquired  a  spiritual 
power,  and  is  able  to  Impart  it.  or  some  of  It,  to  other 
people    (cp.  what  Is  said  under  APOSTOLIC  SUCCES- 
SION).    The  spiritual  power  of  Christianity,  and  m  fact 
of  every  religion,  is  handed  on  far  more  by  persons  than 
by  writings.     God  does  not  deliver  his  message  in  human 
language.     The  prophet,  therefore,  who  wishes  to  express 
It  in  vrords,  spoken  or  written,  has  to  translate  it   in 
terms  of  human  speech.      To  do  this  adequately  is  Im- 
possible      It  is  often  said,  with  a  sneer,  of  someone  who 
claims  to  have  received  a  divine  message  that  he  cannot 
tell  us  what  it  is,  and  that  when  he  attemi>ts  to  do  sohe 

only  succeeds   in  saying  something  commonplace. ine 

truth  Is  it  is  extremely  dlfflcuH;  to  give  human  expression 
to   a    divine    impression.       Inspiration    is   a    very   real 
experience        In  earlier  times,  when   prophets  lived  in 
closer  contact   with  nature  and  in  more  intimate  com- 
munion with  God,  the  experience  known  as   Inspiration 
seems  to  have  been  more   frequent  and  to  «ome  extent 
betted  understood.      The  references  to  it  in  the  Christian 
Bible  are  well  known.     There  are  other  references  which 
are  not  so  familiar.       Though,  as   Prof.    Sanday   says. 
Phlk)  (0.  20  B.C.-45  A.D.)  "  lays  stress  rather  on  the  in^ 
spired  person  than  on  the  inspired  book."  he  sp^^s  of 
-sacred  scriptures"    {hierai  graphai),  -sacred  books 
(hierai  hibloi),  "the  sacred  word  "  (ho  hieros  logos),  of 
-  oracles  "  (chr^smoi),  etc.     Phllo  clearly  ff J^.^d^^^^j;^ 
word  of  the  Scripture  text  as  sacretl       If  't,  d'^,,'^?*  ^'^^ 
a  suitable  meaning  when  translated  literally.  «*  ^^  to 
be  explained  allegorlcally.     According  to  Phllo.  Jeremiah 
Kpoke  -  in  the  ^n  of  God  Himself  "  (ek  prosdpou  tou 
Theou)       He  claims  that  there  Is  "  nothing  superfluous 
in  the  Law.       It  is  clear,  moreover,  that  '"^^^J^«^^^ 
the  Greek  translation  as  itself  a  product  of  divine   in- 
spiration as  much  as  the  original.     He  Is  the  ^J-f  ^o  add 
to  the  story  of  Aristea^whlch  made  the  Seventy  trans- 
lators  produce  a  harmonious   text   by  comparing  their 
versions  together— the  further  toach  that  this  harmony 
was  obtained,  not  by  comperleon  of  results  but  by  super 
natural   aid:    the  translators,    according   to   him     were 
inspired  prophets  who  •  did  not  produce  one  one  rj-nd.Tlng 
and  another  another,  but  all  the  same  words  and  ^^P^ 
sions  as  though  some  Invisible  prompter  were  at  the  ear 
of  eldi  of  them'  "  ^Sanday).   ^  ^^'^^^^^ 
men  as  inspired  (e.g.,     Plato,  the  "most  .nacr^d    ;  Herac- 
mi^^he^g^t  a^  renowned":  Parmenldes.   Emped- 
S      leno     Cleanthes).     and    he    had    had    p<'m.yruil 
S'^rlenT^f  Inspiration  himself.     Yet  ^^'.^/.T^^^^^."?!*;; 
as  authoritative  any  but  the  Canonical  Books      and      It 
is  clear  that  he  attributes  to  them  an  authority  which  is 
«Millv  imlnne  In  its  kind."       To  turn  to  another  writer. 
^phusIrD    .^Vto  about  A.D.  110>.  who  repnwnts 
fhTvlews  otiie  Pharisees  !n  Palestine  during  the  second 
iTlf  of    the   first    century    A.D.       Josephus    ^^^s   M 
-icred    books"     ihierai    ^Jbloi)      -  s^cr^^    v^T\mj\^ 
(hiera  grammata).  "books  of  sacred  ^^l^'^'T^.  ..^^{r^ 
graphed  Bibloi),  etc.       Jo*.ephu.s  "  fJ^^^^'^^J^r^^ 
(ro  e«tov)  being  present  with  '  a  writer;  of     holding  coo- 
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verse  with    God  ' :  of  *  being  possessed   or   inspired   by 
God  ';  of  *  being  filled  with  Deity  ' ;  of  *  being  in  a  state 
of  Divine  Inspiration  ';  of  *  the  Spirit  of  God  taking  hold 
of  •  the  prophet:  of  '  the  Divine  gift  passing  over    from 
one  person  to  another.      Josephus  is  almost  as  explicit 
as  Phlk)  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  Inspiration.       He 
describes  Balaam  as  prophesying  '  not  as  master  of  him- 
self but  moved  to  say  what  he  did  by  the  Divine  Spirit 
(Sanday)        He  speaks  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  as  the 
"decrees  of  God  "  (Theou  dogmata).       Every  Jew  from 
the  day   of  Ms   birth    recognises   them    to   be  such  by 
instinct,   and  is  prepared  "  cheerfully  to  lay  down  his 
life  in  their  behalf."      In  these  writings  "  not  a  soul  has 
ventured   eltlier   to  add,   or  to   remove,   or   to    alter    a 
syllable"   (Josephus.   Contra  Apionem.  1.  8).       And  they 
do  not  disagree  and   conflict  with  one  another.       buch 
writers  as  Phlk)  and  Josephus  would   seem  to  have  re- 
garded  all  the  books  of  the  Jewish  Canon   as  equaUy 
Inspired.     Some  of  the  Jewish  scholars,  however,  holding 
the  theorv  of  the  Synagogue  that  the  whole  Canon  was 
fixed  at  one    time,  and  on    this   assumption   finding    it 
difficult  to  exi)lain  the  position  of  some   of   the  books 
(e.g.,  Daniel)  among  the  Haglographa  (q.v.),  argued  that 
there  was  a  difference  in  inspiration.      This  was  the  line 
taken    bv    Moses    Maimonldes    (A.D.    1135-1204).    David 
Kimchi  (died  A.D.  1240).  and  Abarbanel  (bom  A.D.  14^). 
They    supposed    that   the    second    group   of    books,    the 
Prophets,  were  inspired  by  the  "  spirit  of  prophecy,     the 
third  group  of  books,  the  Haglographa.   by  "the  holy 
spirit  "     The  Torah  was  revealed,  peh  'el  peh,  the  Nebi  m 
(Prophets)  bv  the   ruach  ha-nebuah.  and  the  Kethublm 
(Haglographa)  bv  the  ruach  ha-kodesh.     The  theor>%  how- 
ever, as   G.   Wlldeboer  points  out    (Canon   of   the  O.T., 
18»fS)   was  peculiar  to  these  later  Jewish  scholars.       it 
finds  no  support  in  the  New  Testament  or  even  in  the 
Talmud.      We  have  already  suggested  that  in  a  so-called 
inspired  book  there  must  be  a  human  element,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  difficult  for  a  writer  to  give  expression  In  human 
language  to  a  divine  impression.       When  the  Sw  as  or 
Helvetic  Con.u>nsus  Formula  (A.D.  1675)  taught  the  literal 
inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture.  It  took  up  an  impossible 
position      A  standard  work  on  the  subject  is  W.  Sanday  s 
Inspiration,  1903  ("  Bampton  I^tures  "  1893). 

INSTITUTION  OF  A  CHRISTIAN  MAN,  THE       The 
title  of  a  book  of  Christian  doctrine,  published  in  1537 
It  was  drawn  up  bv  a  committee  of  bishops  of  the  Chureh 
of  England,  and  came  to  be  known  as  the  "  Bishops 
Book  "   ('7 1' ) 

INSTITCTE  OF  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN  MARY        A 
religious  order  founded  by  an  English  lady,  Mary  Ward 
(1585-1645).      Educated  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  Mary  Ward 
left  England  In  1606  and  went  to  St.  Omer.       Here  she 
entered  the  convent  of  the  Colettines  as  a  lay  sister.      In 
1607    however,  she  left  it  with  the  idea  of  founding  a 
slml'lar  convent  for  English  ladies.      With  the  intention 
of  building  a   house  under  the  ri'l^^^of    St    Clare   (see 
POOR  CLARES),  she  obtained  from  the  Arehduke  Aioert 
of  Brussels  a  piece  of  ground  at  Gravelines       Meantime 
she  lived   with   the  Enjillsh   ladles  who  had   joined   her 
In  a  hired  house  at  St.  Omer.      After  living  for  at  I  me 
under  the  strict  rule  of  St.  Clare,  she  suddenly  became 
persuaded  that  she  had  received  a   call  to  a  somewhat 
different  kind  of  work.      In  1609  she  left  the  Poor  Clares. 
In  course  of  time  she  became  eonvlnce<i  that  her  vocation 
was  to  found  a  teaching  order,  "  recruited  from  the  ranks 
of  her  Catholic  countrywomen,  not  cloistered    nor  under 
obedience  to  any  other  order,  but  living  under  Uie  rule 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  bound  by  terminable,  not 
perpetual,  vows"    (Cath.  Diet).       In  l^"  tJ^re'S.^  ,f ^ 
founded  In  England  the  first  community  of  the     Ii.ng  isn 
Virgins  "       A  few  yeara  later  she  established  a  similar 


community  at  St.  Omer.  Other  eeta*)lishments  soon 
grew  up  in  Italy,  and  at  Li^ge  and  Munich.  But  the 
foundress  was  not  exempt  from  persecution.  On  several 
occasions  she  had  to  flee  from  one  country  to  another, 
and  for  a  time  her  houses  were  closed  by  order  of  Pope 
Urban  VIII.  Afterwards,  however,  her  Institute  again 
met  with  hearty  approval,  and  since  the  death  of  Mary 
Ward  it  has  flourished  greatly.  It  is  said  to  do  excellent 
work  in  educating  girls  of  every  class  in  Bavac^,  Hun- 
gary, Boumanla,  Italy,  and  other  parte  of  the  Continent. 
See  the  Cath.  Diet.;  the  D.y.B. 

INTINCTION.  Intinction  is  the  name  given  to  the 
mode  of  administering  the  Eucharist  to  the  laity  In  the 
Greek  Church.  The  consecrated  bread  is  broken  Into 
pieces,  dipped  in  the  consecrated  wine,  and  given  to  the 
communicant  in  a  spoon.  It  is  claimed  that  the  custom 
dates  back  to  the  time  of  Chrysostom  (b.  A.D.  347).  It 
was  sometimes  followed  in  the  Western  Church,  but  the 
custom  was  condemned  by  Pope  Julius  I.  (337-352)  as  un- 
scriptural.      See  William  Benham;  Schaff-Herzog. 

INTROIT.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Chureh,  Introlt  is 
the  name  of  the  anthem  sung  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Mass  or  Communion  Service.  It  is  sung  after  the  Con- 
fiteor.  and  when  the  priest  has  ascended  the  altar.  It 
consists  of  an  antiphon,  Gtorla  Patri.  and  usually  of  lart 
of  a  Psalm.  Sometimes,  however,  use  is  made  of  other 
passages  of  Scripture,  and  even  of  passages  from  un- 
inspired (e.g.,  apocryphal)  writers.  The  introduction 
of  introlts  is  ascribed  by  the  "  Liber  Pontifi^lls  to 
Pope  Celestine  (423  A.D.),  by  Le  Brun  and  Ben^ict  XIV. 
to  Gregory  the  Great  (595  A.D.).  The  use  of  them  Is 
enjoined  in  the  first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.,  and 
psahns  are  prefixed  to  the  Collects  for  the  purpose.  In 
the  revision  of  1552,  however,  these  were  removed,  'nie 
Protestant  Dictionary  (1904)  is  distressed  by  the  fact  that 
"  both  the  term  and  practice  have  been  ado^  by 
Ritualists  of  the  Chureh  of  England."  See  William 
Benham;  Smith  and  Cheetham;  the  Cath.  Diet. 

INTUITIONISTS.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  there 
have  been  Intultionists  in  nearly  all  ages  The  fact  is 
proved  by  the  history  of  what  is  called  heresy.  in 
modem  times,  however,  the  name  has  been  assumed  by 
pereons  who  have  been  Influenced  by  the  P^ogre^  ol 
Science  and  historical  criticism.  Such  men  as  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  and  Theodore  Parker  in  America,  and 
Thomas  Carlyle  in  England,  are  representatives  of  in- 
tultionism.  J.  H.  Blunt  says  that  intultlonlmn.  as  repre- 
sented by  Emerson  and  Theodore  Parker,  i°<5icates     the 

repudiation  of  all  religion  depe°<i^°t  ^,^/°,„f^^^^ 
revelation,  and  tooks  to  the  Intuitions  of  the  soul  as  the 
only  guide  of  humanity."  He  thinks  that  this  rn^ns 
?he  substitution  of  the  idolatry  of  self  ^o^  the  worship  of 
God.  This  is  an  absurd  view  of  the  matter  The  m 
tuitions  of  the  soul  have  led  men  to  hold  fe^to^e 
worship  of  god,  and  to  the  be  ief  in  His  existen^,  when 
all  other  arguments  have  failed  to  satisfy  them  Jod 
was  an  fnt^onist.  To  despise  or  "U^^^^^'^'miS 
tult;ion1sm  is  to  reject  or  undermine  one  of  tiie  firmest 
foundations  of  religion.  See  W  illiam  Benham. 
INVISIBLES.      Some  of  the  R^Jormers  were  so  caU^fl 

^^  STh^ ^  ^r CiS^  S^r^I^mTeiSfa^r'' 
'  m^RD  lIgS'  IhE.'       See^  FRIENDS.  SOCIETY 

""loSKEHA.      in  the  mythology  oJ  the^n~^«^t^o  jf 

?W^i?;°^n^^Da^Vi^")       I-  -°«?^^4^^^^^^ 
^V^il^™^«»  overcome.       loskeha   then  founded  the 

Sl^SrSoe^slertrgreat  frog  which  had  allowed 
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^luA        A  Babylonian  deity,  god  of  pestilence.       He 
flares  m  the  Babylondan  rtory  of  the  Delu^. 
TT>\iTM««TTT.       The  Irminsul  was  an  old  Saxon  snnut- 

?^  ays  •    •'  ThT  Saxon*  worship  in  the  open  air  a 
1  Z^v.    *>,ot  ia  trt  ♦wv   the  ooliunn  which  sustaii^  every 

as  a  temple,  a  grove,  or  an  Image.     "  J?  '"^T'4  "    •■  or 
to*  part  of  the  term  Is  «,7f"^?Xw„KI ISm.  ih- 

S^ISe^ffi^-^uVrnMu  tJir  Tor  the  worship 
"  ™r^IW^USM°       W    Wiodeftand  has  given  the 

^rfrJa^naU^   '^^^^^^^,  SXl<S'l 
Schopenhauer    (l^^-l^W)).  ana  to  ine    m  gchelllng 

?l^^^?^'"'JS  a?r^y«  Z^s  t'hl^kiil-  o7ph,jo«>phy^ 
^^"'^.J'il      ^all  Mve  a  w^n  outer  show-world 

deep  unreason  that  Ues  at  trie  ver>   ^«^    «honld  thert> 

S„dti'ars'ri'rrira?u^t.rf^  h^^^^^ 

^S^Cd  ^1f  wiUs^n  u«  all  to  be  of  such  nature  as 

The  Soirit  of  Modem  Philosophy,  V^y-     _,  t^i«o.  htqo 
T^^TVPTTPis      The  followers  of  Edward  Irving  (1792 
IRVINGllliife.     -^P**  ^"""Y,-   TTnlversitv  of  Edinburgh. 
1R34">        After  studying  at  tne  '-'"'*f'^  ,t^„Xf«.r^  neift  19^ 
Irvine  Went  to  Haddington  as  a  sehoolmaster   (1810-12)^ 

ni^^hrwas  selected  as  the  ff^  ^^WaTn^  ttXs- 
Kirkcaldy.      Here  three  years  later  he  J^ai^^  ^^  ™ 
bvterian  license  to  preach        ^^.^^^^IJJ'^T^^.^Sn      1779- 
George'9,    Edinburgh,    before    A^<^,^'^_ ^JiJ^^ 
?849)^ts  minister,  and  T,oma«(^l-^^^^^ 

?i;l^rme^^rhr^me'^:Sant^o  Dr.    Chahner.. 


In  1822  he  went  to  his  native  place  Annan  '^J^Dumfrl^ 
shire  to  be  ordaineil.  He  had  already  in  1821  ao<"^i  ted 
f^nol^e  SSedonian  Chapel  Hatton  Garden.  Londo^ 
which  at  the  time  was    far  from   flour  shlng.  The 

SlS^nian  Church  had  been  placed  umU^r  t^e  Pf^«» 
care   of   two  worthy   ministers,   who   were  8um«lvUy 
called  to  parochial  charges  in  the  ChunJ  of  ScotUnd . 
Tvd  by  their  removal,  and  f^r  want  of  a  stated  m  n^^y, 
tt  was   reduced   to  great  and  almos    hopele^  straRs 
(Edward  Irving).      One  of  the  stipulations  for  aPP?»"* 
m^T^s  t^at  the  minister  should  b*- able  to  Pr^^^  '^ 
me  Ga^tic  tongue;  but  through  tje  Infli^nce  of  th^DuJe 
of   York,   who  was  President  of  t-^*  R<>y*^T^*'??S^,*°. 
4Hvliim    this  stipulaUon   was  set  aside.       The       ^>al 
rnled^nian  AsVlum '•  was  Instituted  in  1815  by  the  H  gh- 
tend^^Sy  of  r^ndon  for  "  Supporting  and  educating 
^he  cSw^  of  soldier*,  sailors  aad  marine*    natives  of 
Scotland    who  have  died  or  have  been  disabled   in  the 
Svice  of  their  country ;  and  also  the  children  of    ndlgent 
?^tt^h  Parents    residing  In  Ix)ndon  not  receiving  Par- 
^alllll^^'-^e  insfltut^n  was  not  opeo^Jor^^ 
reception  of  children  ontil  December.  1819      In  tha^y^r 

&r;sririrve«urao'<^£rev!^^. 
SlVrhrar.^.Mrh.e-'srj^urrfs^ 

Errors  f^^  rtr^o^'of-f = 

C^StoTWld  he  had  heard  a  Scotch  minister  n  oneof 
Sric^  poorly    endowed    <=^t,reh^pr^oh    tte    most 

oKe"'aST«idrth^"'ehr;^^  r^ri^^  b.^^^S 
H^  itt  fl778-l^).  "  You  can  scarcely  move  along  for 
Se  J^ioS^X«  that  besiege  the  entrance  to  the  Caie. 

?L   mlSum   rniL    to    be    anticipated    in    the   C^\^ 

S^eT  he  has  undoubtedly  botJ.  talent.s  ^nd  acquirements 
hSond  the  ordinary-  run  of  every-day  preachers.      These 

?^to  the  o-^n-^^-.o^K^j;;^'  l:  aTlS    un^u.mo'^ 
floating  many  a  roo<l    :-but  to  t^«^  ne^  powerful 

height.  V't^l"\?S^ra  fit  faS  a  bom^^^^  flelr  spirit, 
voice,  a  striking,  if  not  «  J°^ J/}^'  ^     5^5^^    ^hich  throw 

common-plaoe  or  ^honitMst  In  ,^'»f  J'*'  ?,'«•, i,,|gbed  a 
,T»c   t<p!r,l  0/  tl'<:Aae)-       l^  F^^mS ''which  he 

^?i.;;.-,'2ram«2^?"'T^f^--„;xr^^^ 

j:hTrJh".?V''e"g:rs";,a,."'whTch^  S  l^l^n  "^.a.ly  hullt 
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for  Irving.     Thus  Irving  became  minister  of  the  National 
Scotch  Church,  London.      In  1828  he  went  to  Scotland  on 
a  preaching  tour.     On  this  occasion  he  visited  Rosneath, 
where  he  made  a  great  impression  upon  many  persons, 
including  an  invalid,  Mar>'  (.^ampbeU.      In  the  same  year 
Alexander     John     Scott      (1805-lWi6)     became     Irving's 
assistant.      Scott,  who  afterwards  became  the  first  Prin- 
cipal of  Owens  College,  Manchester  (1851-57),  was  one  of 
those  who  believed  "that  the  supernatural  powers  once 
bestowed  upon  the  Church  were  not  merely  the  phenomena 
of  one  mlraculoiu^  age.  but  an  inheritance  of  which  she 
ought  to  have  possession  as  surely  and  richly  now  as  In 
the  days  of  the  Apostles"  (Oliphant).      The  same  idea 
had  alreadv  occurred  to  Irving,  and  he  8eem>«  to  have 
been    Impressed   more  and    more  by    Scott's  convictions. 
In  1830  James  Macdonald.  a  disciple  of  Scott,  cured  his 
invalid  sitJter  by  telling  her  in  the  words  of  Psalm  xx.  to 
*'  Arise,  and  stand  upright."       He  then  wrote  to  Mary 
Campbell,    who  apparently  was  on  her   death-bed.  and 
conveyed  to  her  the  same  command.       She  haiS  herself 
describeil  the  effect  of  the  message.       "  I  received  dtar 
brothiT  James  M' Donald's  letter,  giving  an  account  of  his 
sister's  being  raised  up.  and  commanding  me  to  rise  and 
walk       I  had  scarcelv  read  the  first  page  when  I  became 
quite  oven)owered,  and  laid  it  aside  for  a  few  minutes: 
but  I  had  no  rest  in  my  mind  until  I  took  it  up  again, 
and  began  to  read.      As  I  read,  every  word  came  home 
with  power;  and  when  I  came  to  the  command  to  arise, 
it  came  home  with  a  power  which  no  one  can  describe:  it 
was  felt  to  be  indeed  the  voice  of  Christ;  it  was  such  a 
voice  as  could  not  be  resisted.       A  mighty  power  was 
instantanwuslv  exerted  upon  me.      I  felt  as  if  I  had  been 
lifted  from  off  the  earth,  and  ell  my  diseases  taken  from 
me  at  the  voice  of  Christ.        I   was  verily  made  In  a 
moment  to  stand  upon  my  feet,  leap  and  walk,  sing  and 
rejoice  "  (Norton,  Memoirs  of  J.  and  G.  Macdonald).      In 
the  same  voar.  apparently  before  her  cure,  Mary  Camp- 
bell received  the  gift  of  tongues.      Irving  himself,  writing 
later    (1832)   in  "  Fraw^r's   Magazine "   says   that   "  the 
Holy  Ghost  came  with  mighty  r)ower  upon  the  sick  woman 
as  she  lay  in  her  w^'akness,  and  constrained  her  to  speak 
at  great  'length  and  with  sui>erhuman  strength  in  an  un- 
known tongue,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  who  heanl  and 
to  her  own   great  edification— for  '  he  that   speaketh   in 
an   unknown  tongue  edifleth  himself.'"       Towards  the 
end  of  1830  Irving  and  some  Evangelical  clergymen  began 
to  conduct  prayer  meetings  in  order  "  to  seek  of  Go<l 
the  revival  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Church. 
The  Presbvterv  of  London  had  already  begun  to  doubt 
his  orthodoxy.'    Early  in  November  1831  Irving  preached 
two  sermons  on  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  and 
several  members  of  the  congregation  began  to  reveal  the 
miraculous  gift  of  tongues.       In  1S32  the  Scotch   Pre^ 
bytery  In  London  decided  "that  the  said  Rev.    Edward 
Irving  has  rendennl  himself  unfit  to  remain  the  minister 
of  the  National  Scotch  Chureh  aforesaid,  and  ought  to  be 
removed  therefrom,  in  pursuan(>e  of  the  conditions  of  the 
trust-deed  of  the  siiid  cliurch."       Irving's  congre^tlon 
sought  an  asvlum  In  a  large  room  in  Gray's  Inn  Koad. 
But  here  only  the  principal  services  were  held.       Irving 
preached  for  a  t  ime  in  various  places  out  of  doors     liater. 
he  remove<l  to  a  house  in  Newman  Street.       This  con- 
talned  a  large  picture  gallery  which  was  to  serve  as  his 
new  chureh.       The  ministerial  organisation  now  under- 
went a   change.       Robert  Baxter  of   Doncaster  aw^jaTT^ 
propheticallv   "that  the  Chureh  no  longer  retained  the 
privilege  of 'ordaining,  and  that  all  .spiritual  officios  were 
henceforth  to  be  filled  by  the  gifted,  or  by  those  8Pe<;lally 
called,    through    the    gifted,    by    the    Spirit    of    ^'oa 
(Oliphant).       Irving  himself  on  April  the  5th.  18.33,  was 
re-ordained   as   "  angel   over    the    Chureh    in    Newman 


Street."        Irving    died    on    December   the    8th,    1834. 
Writing  in  1836,  Robert  Baxter  (Irvingism)  describes  the 
chapel  and  Its  arrangements.      "  The  room  adopted  for 
their  meetings  was  fitted  up  in  the  usual  style  of  pews 
and  galleries,  as  in  a  chureh;  instead  of  a  pulpit,  bow- 
ever,  there  was  constructed  at   the   upper  end   of  the 
chureh  a  raised  platform,  capable  of  containing  perhaps 
fifty  persoiks.      In  the  ascent  to  this  platform  are  steps, 
on  the  front  of  the  platform  are  seven  seats ;  the  middle 
seat  is  that  of  the  angel;  the  three  on  each  side  of  the 
angel  are  elders.      Bek>w  them  on  the  steps,  and  In  a 
parallel  line,  are  seven   other    seats  bek>nging    to   the 
prophets,   the  middle  seat  being  allotted  to  Mr.  Taplln 
as  the  chief  of  the  prophets.      Still  lower  In  a  parallel 
line  are  seven  other  seats  appropriated  to  the  deacona, 
the   middle  seat  being  occupied    by  the   chief   deacon. 
This  threefold  cord  of  a  sevenfold  ministry  was  adopted 
under  direction  of  the  utterance.       The  angel  ordered 
the   service,    and    the    preaching  and   expounding    was 
generallv  bv  the  eldera  in  order,  the  prophets  speaking 
as  utterance  came  upon  them."       In  1832  the  followers 
of  Irving  had   taken   the  title  of  the  "  Holy  Catholic 
Ai)ostollc  Church."        In  July  1835   there  were  twelve 
apostles,  who  ordained  angels  and  elders.      The  ritual  of 
the  Churdh  developed  considerably  after  this.      In  1854  a 
fine  chapel  was  opened  in  (Jordon  Square,  London.       It 
IK>sse8ses  a  good  liturgy.      The  ministry  now  comprisee 
angels,  elders,  prophets,  evangelists,  and  pastors,  and  is 
supported  by  tithee.      See  Robert  B&xter,  I rvingism,  its 
Rise,  Progress,  and  Present  State,  1836;  Mre.  Oliphant, 
The   Life    of    Edward   Irving,   1862;    J.   H.   Blunt;   the 

ISAIAH    BOOK  OF.     The  book  of  the  prophet  Isaiah 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  products  of  Hebrew  pro- 
phetic genius  found  in  the  Old  Testament      The  proph^ 
himself  describes  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  book  named 
after  him   the  powerful  religious  experience  that  made 
him  a  prophet.       The  event  took  place  about  the  year 
740  B.C  ,  the  year  in  which  "  the  startling  news  caine 
of  the  death  of  the  great  King  Uzziah  who  for  nearly 
half  a  centurv  had  brought  to  Judah  strength  and  in- 
c^fng  prestige"  (C.  F.  Kent).      The  P«>Phf,  ^    "J 
to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  to  worship,  and  there  in  a 
wonderful  vision  felt  the  presence  of  Jehovah  and  r^l^ 
that  he  had  received  a  divine  call.       ti^^??*"^^  ^f.v'^fn 
ready  for  the  call;  but  when  it  came  it  d  d  ^  ^^^*" 
the  force  of  a  new  inspiration  and  revelation.         wnen 
Isaiah  went  forth  from  the  temple   the  world  was  richer 
because  a  new  prophet  had  entered  ui>on  his  I'^^^^jj 
(C    F.  Kent).        So  great  was  the  prophet  s  *ame  that 
other  authori  wrote  afterwards  in  ^^^^^V^f^^.^^^™ 
xl  -Ixvl..  for  instance,  of  the  present  book  o^.J^^^^^^^'f 
Jlearly  not  by  the  prophetj^hose  call  ^^  ^^'^.^"^^^^ 
vi.     This  portion  of  the  book  is  n<>w  «>mn^nly  de^^ribea 
n«  TT    iRfliflh  or  Deutero-Isa  ah.       Kent  thinks  that  tne 
orlgina^rephecies  of  J^lah  fall  naturall.v  into  eight  or 
nlil  divlKs.       "  The  general  Intredu^ion    chapter  1^ 
is  followed  by  a  group  of  social  ^rmons,  2-o   to  wnicn 

also  belongs  98-10*.      '^,^,J^P^°Vhe  sSSndISS  of 
Isaiah's  activity,  from  740-73;)  B.C.     The  ^^^^^f^j^^ 

lf\TBr^;  ;^Sed"^^  ranT8"^^°e^"c^^^\^^a^ 
?n'tS^u^b.v^^-t"*  of  tbe  PreP^;^^^^^^^^ 

?2-  -^^F^^^T=^^  ^S^^ 

i:;?j?^^iah\^futihrs^^^^ 

rvt^^Ste"?^e.^«o  •  Je£aM v.. 
1.    *  *>.^  J'.rYKiH       The  original  sermons  in  Z»-oi  were 
ment  of  the  world.      ine  o\'^'"^'  .  .       ^    ^q^    ^.C. 

delivered    In   connection    with    the    crisis   01    «uj. 
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Chapters  34.  35  contain  another  Po^tf  ^1"^,  ^^^. 
The  historical  chapters,  xxxvi..  xxxvii     tell  of  J*^  « 
work  m  the  fourth  and  last  gr«at  Period  ofhl«  a^ivtty. 
white  ffi^  39  record  certain  events  Preceding  the    n. 
Marion  of  ^nacherlb  In  701  B.C."      A  number  of  criUca 
SSiVlsh  a  Tritclsalah  as  well  as  a  De^tero-J«aiah^ 
iTTrito-Isaiah  are  assignedchapters  Ivi.-lxvl    and  tt^y 
are  supposed  to  have  been  written  about  4c^  B X!^     T^ 
outlook^md  environment  seem  to  be  Q^it^different  from 
Uioee  of    Deutero-Isaiah.       The    surroundings  ap    i»J 
B^lonian.  but  Palestinian.      See  T.  K.  Cheyne   Intr   to 
E^ol  of  Isaiah,  1895;  G   A    Smith    The  Booko^  Isava^, 
1899:  B.  Duhm,  Das  Buck  Jesaxa,  2nd  ed.,  If^;.  *^-.fjF^' 
"^.BuchJesaia,  1900;  J.  Skinner.  Isaiah    ^  the  "Cam- 
bridge Bible":  O.  C.  Whitehou«,  i«»^VJ?,.^tftoR^? 
♦^^  THKU»»'-  o    H    Box    The  Book  of  Isaiah,  190B,  t>. 
cZ^fntr\;h    n^l^lntr.^  O.  c'  Whitehouse;   C 
T^^t     The  sermons.    Epistles,   and   Apocalypses    of 

'TsHTaT''*? "liabytoaian  deity.  The  goddess  Ishtar. 
"  J^  bituiant^deL/'  IB  described  as  the  kind  mot.her 
But  shT^me  to  be  regarded  as  the  goddess  of  war.  It 
is  poSfbteXt  in  thl?Two.fold  character  she  repre^nts 
iwSw^ts  of  Venus  (q.v.).  niornlng  and  evening  star 
She  aDo^rs  alflo  as  Anunit  (q.v.)  and  NanA  (q.v.).  In 
?he  IS^iTn  pantheon  one  of  her  titles  is  "the  qu^ 
of  KwTuru  "  She  has  become  more  than  ever  a  godde^ 
of  war  aS'as  ^ch  is  placed  by  the  side  of  Aahur  (q.v), 
but^t  as  Sf«  consort^  She  Is  de«.ribed  as  "  migMy 
over  the  Anunnakl."  She  is  tHe  lady,  Belit,  of  bat^. 
In  the  Gif^me^h  Epic  (q.v.)  Ishtar  seeks  the  ^ve  of  tiie 

hU  Gilga^sh.     Gllgamesh  ^o^  o^^^J, ^^^^^^V     Her 
eoddess  of  love),  but  even  upraids  her  for  cruelty,      tier 
k^e^^  to  hate.        Ann   (Q.v.),  the   go<i^o«   h^«iven. 
S^tes  for  her  a  divine  bull,  which   is  to  d^roy  Gil- 
^e^.       But,  with  the  help  of  his  ^'"i^^d  ^bani    he 
kiUs  it.      Eabani  even  throws  the  carcase  Into  Ishtar  s 
face       Ishtar  is  represented  elsewhere  as  having  to  her 
J^n  the  Kizrt^tl.  Ukhftti,  and  Kbarimftti.     These  repre^ 
sent  three  classes  of  harlota,  who  were  devoted  to  her 
^rshfp    as  t^  goddess  of  fertility.       In  the  ^ory  of 
X    deluge     (see     DELUGE-STORY,     BABYLONIAN). 
wSere^tvS  tbe"^  are  represented  as  trembling  at  the 
fury  of  the  storm,  Ishtar  groans  Uke  a  woman  in  travaa 
At  Nippur  clay  figurines  of  Ishtar  have  been  ^u^d  which 
fn  one  way  or  another  represent  her  as  the  goddess  of 
fertility       But  Ishtar  absorbed  the  qualities  of  all  the 
rtth«»r  eoddesses.      See  Morris  Jastrow,  Rel. 

ISHUM  ^  Babvkmian  deity.       Ishum  Is  one  of  tJje 
eods  motioned   before   the  time   of   Ilammurapl.      He 
^as  aTlar  deity.        He  app^rs  as  the  me^^ger  of 
Nnsku  (QV.)  and  as  the  attendant  of  Dibbarra.       it  is 
he  wbo^un^s  the  deeds  of  Dibbarra  (see  DIBBARRA 
EPIcT     He  is  himself  a  warrior  and  wages  war  as  an 
ftjrent  of  Dibbarra.      See  Morris  Jastrow.  Kei. 
^fsiS      An  Egyptian  deity.     The  Podde^slsis  was  sister 
and    wife    of  oS^is    (Q.v.),    «l«ter   of    ^l  .^^-^^^^^^ 
Npnhthvs  (Q.V.),  and  mother  of   Horus   (q.v.).       In  the 
olSfi  myth  (9  ;.)  Isia  Is  the  devoted  wife  who  watched 
S^er  hS  hustand  and  tried  to  protect  him  against  the 
S  of  his    "emy  Set.       "  She  was  his  safeguard  and 
waMed  off  e^mi^,  for  she  was  subtle,  witii  an  exce  lent 
ton^e   her  wo^  did  not  fail,  and  she  was  admirable  in 
SSnd  "      When  at  length  Set  succeeded  ^^^^  ^^^ 
S^ad^'body  of  Osiris  to  disappear.  Isis  nought  it  w^- 
out  wearying.      When  she  found  it.  Anubls  (Q.v.),  com 

Sbn-H^o^'  ^T-whr^^oA;'g™4Jt«t 

iJUm^  Set^d  Vvailed.       In  the  Greek  period  Isis 


assumed  a  compound  form  among  t^* J^P^^'^^  JlSme 
Isia-Hathor-Aphrodite.        In     Alexandria     »^_°^"^ 
r^^Saem  of  mariners.       This  character  was,  no  doubt. 
S;?^r?^m.ersugge«ts.  assigned  to  her  by  tl^  sea-faring 
Greeks        Fiuner  also  thinks  that  the  epithet  ot^teUa 
S^f  as  a^  to  ti^e  Virgin  Ma^  a^  ^e  ^^d^n  <>' 
t^mpest^tosaed  sailors  was  suggested  by  the  «;^*^  ^or 
LhiTTnf   Isia        The  original  aiguiflcance  of  the  godaess 
tls  is  d  ffl^.lt  trde^rSiine.      Ft^zer  «ive«  re^J^J^^„! 
thinking  that  Osiris  was  the  corn-god  and  I«J».the  oorn- 
^deaT      She  is  spoken  of  in  l°«c*-lPtions  as     creatress 
of  ^ereen  crop"    and    "mistress  of   bread.        ihe 
Greeks  Eitie<T'l.er  with  Demeter.   the  RomanH  w^tb 
rp^       In    later    times    the    conception    of    Isls    was 
S;i    and   spirituali^Kl.      She    l^ame   the^  model    of 

a  tender  mother  and  true  wiffe.  ^,^^^[^1?«  ^^n 
Madonna  "  Indeed  her  stately  ritual,  with  its  rtmven 
andSured  prie«ts,  its  matins  and  v^rs  Its  tUik ling 
mnsic  its  baptism  and  aspersions  of  holy  water,  its 
^"^mn  ^>cSons.  Its  Jewell.Ml  images  of  t^e  Mother^of 
7^    Tirr^fl(*n#«Hi  many  iwints  of  similarity  to  the  iwmps 

J;^i      Adolf  ^iWn.     Handbook:     NavlUe,     The     OM 

'"^il%  ^"'-[^be  A^Sk^'TM  ■■/I",  moan,  ••  *e  .ct  of 
^fi^i?ono7™ba,.*lon.;;^uha^»^^^m«.1^ 

never  be  a«epted  from  ,1.1m.  and  In  th.    "oxt  „ 

shall  be  among  the  •»*.     <'°!Vta  jav  have  I  perfected 

rr'Sil^tr'^on^'anl'.t  TS/t^i^ure  Ct  Ul.m 
your  rv*'o'^"  '^'^^ z  .  -v  Th<»  sources  for  the  re- 
be  your  religion  CMrf- J;  5)-  ^i°f./r."^l,  the  Ottr'dn 
ii«jo.n    naWoA  "  thc  trad  t  oual  proofs,      are  tuf  v»»  "  • 

»S%^X  iLnU^J't^i2  di^-rrn^ol 
'^f^M^MYE^  ^A  tranch  Of  the  Muhamniadan  ShI'ah 

ii?S2<.Tn"n-  b,  £e  "-"^;£H'r™s,'orr. 

t.  a^^l-r  ""-r^-^vj^^^n,  m,.,n.e 

hidden  meaning  of  POP""^^,/,^"  "^.rdine  to  their  capac- 
mto  various  grades  of  <><^;^"^«??/7;i;7*',,i,''k^ 

there  Is  a  Jjnte  »«dy  ^'™» '^'/^^^  nn^iben.  are  secret 
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Mohammed  Shah  in  Bombay,  who  claims  to  be  descended 
from    the    Old    Man    of    the    Mountain,    I»rd    of    the 
Assassins      They  believe  him  to  be  an  incarnation  of  the 
Deltv        They  believe  also  that  God  dwells  In  a  virgin 
wbo'lives  on  the  edge  of  the  Syrian  desert.      "  This  girl 
is  called  the  ro'dhah,  which  may  be  translated  a  green- 
sward or  pleasaunce.      As  long  as  she  remains  a  virgin 
«he  is  regarded  as  sacred,  and  the  IflmaMlians  wear  bits 
of  her  clothing  or  hair  from  her  person  in  their  turbans. 
But  should  she  marry— and  she  may  do  so  honourably— 
search  is  made  for  a  successor,  who  must  be  a  girl  bom 
on  a  certain  dav  in  the  year,  and  who  should  conform 
to  certain  diaiacteristics  regarding  her  height  and  the 
colour  of  her  hair  and  eyes  "  (F.  J.  Bliss).      A  govern- 
ment official,  who  surprised  the  IsmaMltyeh  at  a  service 
of  adoration  of  the  ro'dhah,  found  her  seated  in  a  whit^ 
robe  on  a  high  chair  and  wearing  on  her  head  a  wroath 
of  fresh  flowers.      The  worshlpi)ers  knelt  before  her  and 
chanted  sacred  songs.      F.  J.  Bliss  thinks  that^  the  ciilt 
of  the  ro'dhah  is  an  ancient  form  of  nature-wor8h)p  which 
was  retained  when   the    local    inhabitants  accepted  the 
strange   ideas  of   the    Isma'illyeh.       "  In  the  resultant 
synthesis  both  sets  of  ideas  may  have  undergone  altera- 
tion       In  its  present  form  this  nature-worship  appears 
to  be  symbolic  rather  than  sensual.      There  is  evid^ee 
that   woman   is  venerated  as  the  symbol  of  the  earth- 
mother  "      The  cults  of  the  Isma'Illyeh,  the  Druses,  and 
the   Nuselrlvoh   are   secret.      In   all   of   them    initiation 
plays  an   important  part.       See  T.  P.  Hughes:  T.    W. 
Arnold;  F.  J.  Bliss. 

IT\LAPAS  One  of  the  principal  deltiee  in  the 
mythology  of  the  Chinook  Indians.  He  assisted  Ikanam 
in  the  creation  of  men.  and  then  instructed  them. 

ITH.  In  Irish  mythology  Ith  figures  as  one  of  the 
deities  in  the  world  of  the  dead.  ,     .  ,      ,,„„    ,„ 

ITZAMATUL.  A  tribal  deity,  a  god  of  healing.  In 
the  religion  of  the  Mayan  Indians.      He  was  known  also 

\tZAMNA  A  deitv  worshipped  by  the  Maya  Indians 
m  Yucatan.  He  was  reputed  to  be  the  inventor  of  letters, 
and  resembles  the  Mexican  god  Tonacatecutll. 


IXCHEBELYAX.  A  tribal  deity,  goddeas  of  embroid- 
ery and  art,  in  the  religion  of  the  Mayan  Indians.  She 
resembles  the  Mexican  deity  Xocblquetzal. 

IXCHEL.  A  tribal  deity,  goddess  of  child-birth.  In  the 
reKglon  of  the  Mayan  Indians. 

IXTAB.  a  deity  In  the  religion  of  the  Mayan  Indians. 
She  was  the  goddess  who  received  the  souks  of  those 
who  hanged  themselves. 

IXTLILTON.  a  Mexican  deity,  medical  god  of 
children.  A  sacrtfice  was  offered  to  him  when  a  child 
first  began  to  speak.  Children  who  were  afflicted  with 
any  malady  were  given  to  drink  "  black  water  "  or  tlilatl, 
which  was  kept  in  little  jars  in  the  temple  of  the  god. 

IZANAGI.       In  Shlntoism  (q.v.),  the  ancient  religion 
of  Japan,   Izanagi  figures  as  the  Creator.       He  is  the 
Father  of  all    the   heroes  and  demi-god«  of  Japanese 
mythology  and  history,  who  are  the  chief  objects  of  wor- 
ship in  s'hintaism.     One  of  the  prtnolpal  symbols  of  this 
religion  is  a  mirror.      A  Japanese  legend  (quoted  by  G. 
A.  Cobbold)   preserves  a  beautiful  tradition  concerning 
this  mirror.       "  When  the  time  was  come  that  Izanagi 
and  his  consort  should  return  together  to  the  celestial 
regions,  he  called  his  children  together,  bidding  them  dry 
their  tears,  and  listen  attentively  to  his  last  wishes.    He 
then  committed  to  them  a  disc  of  polished  silver,  bidding 
them  each  morning  place  themselves  on  their  knees  before 
it,   and    there   see  reflected   on  their  countenances  the 
impress  of  any  evil  passions  deliberately  Indulged;  and 
again  each  night  carefully  to  examine  themselves,  that 
their  last  thoughts  might  be  after  the  happiness  of  that 
higher  world  whither  their  parents  had  preceded  them." 
Izanagi  gave  birth  to  Ama-terasu.  the  sun-goddess,  from 
whom  again  was  descended  Jimmu  Tenno.  who  Is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  first  human  sovereign  of  Japan. 
See  G.  A.  Cobbold,  Rel.  ,        ,„ 

IZAZALVOH.  A  tribal  deity,  goddess  of  weaving,  in 
the  religion  of  tbe  Mayan  Indians.  .     ,  ^    ,  ^ 

IZDUBAR.  This,  according  to  the  original  decipher- 
ment, was  the  name  of  the  hero  of  the  great  national 
epic  of  the  Babylonians.  The  name  is  now  read  as 
Gllgamesh.      See"  GILGAMESH  EPIC. 


J 


JABARIYYA.  The  name  of  an  Arabian  sect,  ^i<?h 
diCTere  from  the  Sunnis  on  the  question  of  predes- 
tination The  name  is  derived  from  a  root  meaning 
••  to  compel."  The  Jabarlyya  think  that  God's  unalter- 
able decree  compels  men  to  act  as  they  do.  '^^^lan 
according  to  their  view,  is  forced  to  act  as  he  d<^  l^^f 
a  feather  in  the  air  which  the  wind  moves  about  at  wllL 
and  he  has  neither  power,  nor  will,  nor  choice  any  more 
than  an  inanimate  agent,  and  therefore  no  acquisition. 

JAC^'obINS^  "a  name  by  which  the  Dominicans  (q^.) 
became  known  in  France.  They  were  so  called  from 
the  house    of    St.   Jacob,    in    which    a    monastery    was 

^JAGANNATH.       I^ord  of  the  world,  one  of  the  name* 

of  the  Hindu  god  Vishnu.  ^i„i^„^ 

JAINISM.     The  Jains  are  the  followers  of  the  religious 


reformer  Jina.  Jina.  however,  like  Buddha,  is  not  a 
name  but  a  title.  The  real  founder  of  Jainism  wouW 
seem  to  have  been  MahSvira  Jfiatriputra.  Both  Jainism 
and  Buddhism  may  be  said  to  represent  revolts  again^ 
Brahmanism.  Of  the  two  systems  Jainism  appears  to 
have  had  the  start  of  Buddhism ;  and  m  any  case  it  may 
be  regarded  as  a  religion  intermediate  between  Brah- 
manism and  Buddhism.      Another  °ame  for  the  Jains   s 

Nirgranthas.    The  Nigranthas  S^«^°"^,.^/,^Pl^*^ft^^^^^ 
founder.     It  would  seem,  therefore,  either  that  NStaputta 

w^s  one  who  prepared  the  way  fo':^^;!^ ^iS?  tSl 
was  identical  with  Mahavira.  Ip,,«>"T4etimMras 
Tflins  sDlit  UP  into  two  main  bodies,  the  SvetamDaras, 
''  whitlattire  men."  and  the  Digambaras,  "  sky^J^re 
mrn  "  that  is  to  say,  naked  devotees.  The  Digambaras 
St  Jhtt  as^tS^  must  be  naked.  The  Jains  differ 
[^m  th^  fiSSts  in  this,  among  other  thing«,  that 
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,^ey  attach  t^^f^.lj^  r^':^^^^  Ma'^^Te'd  ZX 

Jln  there  ^n  te  no  »hame.      Tbeir  nakedness  impH^ 
em  mere  '^"^ /^  q,^     gyetftmbaras  aroee  in  protest 

the  conquest  of  sin       ,„,!„       anT^^  even  to  nude 

^1tL1^r^"hip  Uielr  cbWa  o'^^'ao'iS^^Ue™  t^ 

•■^.TSSSSt^bu  X^  bS^e  iJ^m^WdS^l  «ul«  or 
an   All-Spint,    out  tney   '^"^;J  ^„„-  ^f  water  Dart  cles 

^'l^^k^led^^KtM-int^tJo.     an.     B,ght^^^^^^ 

Their  five  principles  «'  KJ^'^^'^fls  true  (In  «> 
^^"'^V^ft^tt  n'l^«ntTSe  he^^rt.  (3)  Si».«r.ble 
tar  «»  the  "°^'?  Pf^,  L^,,„.  •  (4)  cha»Hty  In  word, 
?i^t-  *^h'^  ^M^S?Wlon  of  earthly  Intere**  " 

Vr!^  r"rS?  'Sittthe"7a°.os'?Srthel*r*'S!?  Instead  of 

V^^^'^.  E   W.  ^JSSna;  J^.  Dubois  and  H.  K. 

"TZfr"'one  or  me  -Je.t.e.  worjh.PP^  Z^^^- 
(atao  known  as  Sawarae  or  ^^^  "  'XTis    very 

"^AMEs'Vm  m'srSSliF.      The  Epistle  of  James 

JAMBS    Tue-  fi^n  ^  New  Testament  writings  which 

InT^e^To?  t^'S^n^  «ntnry  bave  b«^  k^n  as 

"^tholic    Epistles,"    because   they    are    addre^^ 

Christians  in  gene^L  «3^  f.^^^ff  t«  a  ^^ 
it  as  a  disputed  book    that   is^o  say    a« /     ^^  ^„. 

universally  accepted  ^y  ,*2».^^,VJ,"'^^  as  canonical 

tmr.  however,  ^was  d^^^ely  f^^^^^  ^*j%arthage. 
(Coancil  of   LS^^««*,'  ,^,  A^^  Hebraic    in  tone  and 

^  ^-^^n/lTMs  b^nV^d^y  hlfftSat  t^^  James 
language,  and  ^^Ms  heen  wiaeiy  ^  j^^,  bother  " 
whose  name  it  bears  wa^Jam^  he  ^^^         ^^^^^ 

""is'  ^7.i2^  m.?Vl^  Ba'?!fe'i'Worts'Llrwen  £ 
posed  to  favour  »^^'»_j*7^-..  „.  .>,_  wniatle  of  James  «  a 
Sitorial.  pe  fact  if  that  tiie  ^P^stle  ot  Ja  ^^^ 
puzzling  writing.     It  may  f^^ber  be  very  ^    ^  ^^^ 

^te.  It  was  ^Y^d^^ijy  J^^^^it  thft  is  distinctively 
There  is  "tt^.  If  enjlhlng.^  it  ^y  krisJian  writers 
Christian,  and  **  J«  ^JJ!'^  one  is  inclined  to  think. 
*^.tr^X'  That  it  i^  WcSriiian  Jewi^  writing 
with  Spitta,  that  ^V^^^  *^fr^  *^  Christian  use.  Von 
which  was  afte^ards  a^pt^  ^te  parts  of  the  epistle 
Soden  also  holds  that,  at  any  ™^^      ^^^   ^^  p^ 

are  of  Jewish  «l^^/^^„     .^^7„i  t    h    Moulton.     Currie 
'ot^.  'l^!'^r^^^^-^  '5,l'£?J.in*rsay,n^  other- 


wi«P  not  Disserved,  and  have   made  these  the  ba«i«  oj 
7^H  ?2^fl^^  «^flections.  which  are  ^^'^^^^^^^'Jf^t^ 

Kz\^i  TL  a'AtT.^-s.n-.Mni* 

Crn-tS?n.Trtrep^re"^h^»S-^- 
Of     savings    of    Jesus    not    recorded    ^•^^^^fJ'j^^'JJJ 

-r^t-^'d^ar.frt'tf.^xUzrwhyT 

£'l>"Tt  ^r.,*!?r  t^or^tVJa^t.^  ^^ 
theh^tiiat Sielrown  Intrinsic  ^"^^^tm^fi^ 

MWm^nt;  G.  Currie  Martin;  Arthur  S.  Pi^ke.  Intr.. 
'•jA?fARbiN"      Pmtector  of  the    r.K>ple.  one  of  the 

T.^GiMl.  ^  T^e  Sfngiror  Janp.n.s  are  a  .Mtc 
oriefo^f^nderlng  religious  mendi^^^ 
shipping  as  their  one  and  <>°^y  '1*^7  SMte  sect  of  Lin- 
they  act  as  priests  o^^';"^  **^^%^shlvr^i  (Siva's 
gftyats.  Their  K^^^^^^^^e  r)oems^  honour  of 
night).  The  J«"f^,  .r^^^i,  as^?RbAgavad  Gita 
Vishnu,  Rflma.  and  Krishna,  sucn  as  '"^  ^  ^  ^^^, 
and  Ramayana;  they  a^soden>    the  auOiorUro^^ 

uians.  the  efficacy  of  I^^l^°^^^t?hev  revere  principally 
and  the  restrictions  of  caste ;  'J^^^V  crLf  SMte  reformer 
the  yedas  and  the  jeadiJngo^t^  great  Slvit  ^^^  ^^^ 

t^rS.%be^'S';.m.^Se;ha^irsign  of  Siva,  and  are 
vegetarians.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^   api«n«ntly  another  name 

'^'tav^F^^T^''  "^keTnsenists  were  a  school  rattjer 
.v*^^  12  Thev  we^  so  named  after  Cornelius  Jansen 
than  a  sect.     Theywe^^soim  ^     ,     ^  question   to 

or  Jansenius   (15S5-1638).  _./,"^_;"  ^iiKX'    was   that    of 

marlied  a.s  '""o'*-'' '  "<l»A'T;*?ln'»  right  uh.-  of  his 
predestination  h.  to  be  found  in  ^n  h  rlg^^ 

free  will.  <2)  ^'^^^  ^"f„  %L,,^i<.n  mav  become  the  gtfi 
enable  men  to  P^Ff^^JL^rv^^StXv  be  foreseen  as 
of  perseverance,  it  is  ^^^^^Zilirlh^  pivlne  assistance 
«>iSenting  and  ^^J^''ZnT^\tl^n  their  ^wer.  m 
oflfered  them,  which  Is  a  thing  ™'"  j^^^^^  ^he  free 

There  Is  a  mediate  P^^^«',^^^  and  bv  which  he 
nor  the  natural  knowledge  of  God^a^«  .  ^^^^  ^^^ 
knows    ^tureconUngent   events   bew^  ^^  ^,^^^^ 

decree.  (4)  I^'^^'^*,?'?"  ^aieTof  persons)  or  parti- 
general  (relating  to  ,^^P,'^^^*l!S>ns)  In  general  pre- 
?ular  (relating  to  J°^*^Jfa4„^rl?^u^  of  it  beyond  the 
destination  there  is  no  ^^°  ^'^  JJ);  ^„  ^^^  part  of  the 
mere  good  pleasure  of  ^;^' ^^^  ^^^^^^^   pr^estlnatlon 

persons  P»^^.^^^, ',  ^SU  js  a  c*^  se  or  ground  of  It 
W  that  of  ^ndividuals^^he^  is^^^^  ^^^^^    ^    ^^, 

m  the  ^oreTn^rrh^lsts)  regarded  these  view. 
L'VmT^tgra^.        Th^^^^  ^^'     "^'^ 
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were    such,     and     maintained     that     they     might     be 
held.        This     led     to    hot    disputes.        In    1597    Pope 
Clement    VIII.     Instituted     Congregations    de    Auxlllis 
(concerning  the  helps,    i.e.,  of  grace)  to   investigate  the 
views  of   Molina.        These    held  a   number  of   sessions, 
which  were  continued  under  Pope  Paul  V.      In  1607  the 
College  of  Cardinals  met  and  deliberated,  with  the  final 
result  that  **  the  theologians  of  each  party  were  allowed 
to  hold  and  teach  their  respective  opinions,  provided  they 
did    not    stigmatise    their    opponents    with     theological 
censures  "  (Addis  and  Arnold).     Cornelius  Jansen  became 
In  1617   Professor  at  Louvaln,   and   in   1635   Bishop   of 
Ypr^.       He  was  greatly  interested  in  the  study  of  St. 
Augustine,  and   prepared   a    great  work  **  Augustinus." 
Before  he  could  publish  it,  he  died  (1(^38).      When  it  was 
published  (1640),  the  Jesuits  succeeded  in  getting  it  sup- 
pressed; and  on  its  reapr>oarance  it  was  condemned  by 
the   Inquisition    (1641)  and  by   Pope   Urban   VIII   (1642). 
It  found  a  vigorous  defender  in  Antoine  Amauld  (1612- 
1694),  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne.      In  1(>49,  however,  Nicolas 
Comet,  a  Jesuit  father,  submitted  to  the  Sorbonne  five 
propositions  which  he  prof€w*sed  to  have  drawn  from  the 
"  Augustinus."       The    Parliament,    however,    took    the 
matter  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  referred 
It  to  an  assembly  of  the  clergy.      In  1653  Pope  Innocent 
X.     condemned     the     propositions     in     a     Bull     '*  Cum 
occasione."    The  five    propositions  were  as  follows:    I. 
•*  Some  precepts   of    (Jod   are    impossible    to    Just    men, 
wishing  and  striving  (to  obey  them),   according  to  the 
strength  which  they    then  have;  also   they    lack  grace 
which  would  make  them  possible."      II.     "  Resistance  is 
never  made  in  the  state  of  fallen  nature  to  interior  grace." 
III.    **  For  merit  and  demerit  in  the  state  of  fallen  nature, 
there  is  not  required  in  man  freedom  from  necessity,  but 
freedom  from  compulsion  is  sufficient."     IV.   "  The  Semi- 
Pelagians  admitted  the  necessity  of  prevenlent  interior 
grace  for  single  actions,  even  for  the  beginning  of  faith ; 
but  they  were  heretical  in   holding  that  grace  to  be  of 
such  a  kind  that  the  human  will  could  resist  or  yield 
to  it."       V.     "  It  is   Semi-Pelagian  to  say  that  Christ 
did  ahed    His   blood  for  all   men   together."       Jansen's 
friend,  Jean  du  Verger  de  Hauranne.  who  in  1620  became 
the  Abb4  de  St.  Cyran.  had  founded  a  Jansenist  Society 
called   the  Port  Royal  Society.        Its  original   members 
Included  Antoine  Amauld,  !>■  Mattre,  De  Serlcourt,  and 
De  Sad.      Othore  who  became  members  of  the  Society 
were:   Nicole.   Foatalne,  and    Blaise   Pascal   (1623-1662). 
In  1638  the   Port  Royal  Socii>ty  removed  from  Paris  to 
the  monastery  of  Port  Royal  des  Champs  near  Versailles. 
In  1643.  when  St.  Cyran  died,   Antoine  Amauld  became 
leader  of  the  Port  Royalists,   who  had  removed   in  the 
meantime  to  a  farm  called  I^es  Granges  In  order  to  make 
room  for  a  body  of  nuns  from  Port  Royal  de  Paris  (Marie 
Ang<5Uqne  Amauld's  SIstere).       When  Jansen's  five  pro- 
positions  were   condemned  by    the    Pope,    Amauld   was 
expected  to  approve  of  their  condemnation.     But  Amauld 
was  not  prepared  to  admit  that  the  propositions  could 
be  found  in  the  book  of  rornelliis  Jansen.      Moreover,  he 
drew  a  distinction  between  things  de  facto  and  de  jure. 
Whatever  the  tendency  of  Jansen's  views  de  jure  might 
be.  the  terms  of  the  propositions  de  facto  were  not  his. 
"  The  dictinctlon  was  pressed  home,  and  while  Infalll- 
blHty    was  allowed    to   the    Court   of   Rome    in    synod 
assembled  '  de  Jure  '  in  mattera  of  doctrine  its  complete 
fallibility  was  shewn   from  several  historical  Instances. 
In  which  it  was  seen  that  the  Holy  See  had  often  erred 
In  matters  of  fact  "  (J.  H.  Blunt).     The  Jansenists  could 
agree  to  the  condemnation  of  the  propositions  regarded 
from  the  de  jure  point  of  view.       Amauld's  reasoning 
was  condemned  by  Pope  Innocent  X.  (1654).      It  was  con- 
demned also  by  the  Sorbonne,  and  Amauld  was  driven 


from  the  ranks  of  its  Doctors  (1656).  The  next  important 
step  In  the  controversy  was  the  publication  bv  Blaise 
Pascal  of  his  "Provincial  Letters"  (1656).*  These 
attacked  not  only  the  doctrines,  but  also  the  morals  of 
the  Jesuits.  Pascal  was  a  satirist,  and  satirists  always 
exaggerate.  But  the  letters  contained  a  great  deal  of 
truth,  and  at  the  time  were  of  great  service  to  the  Jan- 
senists. "  No  one  who  has  read  the  '  Provincial  Lettere  ' 
Is  likely  to  lose  the  impression  which  they  make;  it  may 
be  said  without  exaggeration  that  they  touch  every  chord 
of  the  human  heart,  and  the  sudden  transitions  from 
logic  and  wit  to  sublime  and  pathetic  eloquence  produce 
an  effect  which  can  neither  be  resisted  or  effaced " 
{Cath.  Diet.).  In  1665  Pope  Alexander  VII.  demanded 
submission  to  the  condemnation  de  facto.  The  Bishops 
of  Alet,  Angers,  Beauvais,  and  Pamiers  would  only 
silently  submit  on  the  question  de  facto.  In  1669 
the  new  Pope,  Clement  IX.,  restored  them  to  the 
papal  favour,  which  they  had  lost.  This  was 
called  "  the  peace  of  Clement."  Antoine  Amauld 
was  succeeded  by  Pasquier  Quesnel  (1634-1719),  of  the 
Oratory  of  Cardinal  B^ralle.  In  1671  he  pubUshed 
a  work,  "  Moral  Reflexions  on  the  Gospels  "  (enlarged 
later).  He  was  afterwards  banished  to  Orleans,  and 
finally  sought  refuge  In  Brussels.  In  1708  Quesnel's 
book  was  condemned  by  the  Pope.  In  1710  the  Port 
Royalists  of  France  were  suppressed  or  exterminated. 
In  1713  the  papal  bull  "  Unigenitus "  condemned  one 
hundred  and  one  propositions  drawn  from  Quesnel's 
book.  But  the  bull  raised  a  constitutional  question. 
Those  who  accepted  it  formed  a  party  called  the  Con- 
stltuilonists  or  Acceptants.  Those  who  rejected  it  con- 
stituted another  party  called  the  Antlconstitutlonlsts, 
Appellants  (because  they  wished  to  appeal  to  a  general 
Council),  or  Recusants.  The  Bull  "  Pastoralis  Officii  " 
of  Clement  XI,  excommunicated  all  who  wished  to  refer 
the  matter  to  a  general  Council.  In  1727  a  Jansenist 
deacon,  Francois  de  Paris,  died,  and  miracles  are  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  place  at  his  tomb  In  the  cemetery 
of  St.  M^dard.  People  made  pilgrimages  to  the  tomb 
and  fell  into  ecstasies  and  convnlsions.  On  this  account 
the  Jansenists  were  called  Convulslonnaires  or  Convuls- 
lonaries,  and  from  this  time  Jansenism  in  France  began 
to  decay.  The  Jansenist  Church  of  Holland  has  main- 
tained itself  down  to  the  present  time.  It  is  an  inde- 
I>endent  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  claims  to  be  Old 
Roman  or  Old  Catholic.  When  the  Old  Catholics  (g.v.) 
were  in  need  of  an  episcopal  successor  of  the  apostles  to 
consecrate  Prof.  J.  H.  Reinkens  (1821-1896)  as  their 
bishop,  they  applied  to  the  Jansenist  Church  of  Holland. 
See  J.   H.   Blunt;  Prot.   Diet.;  Cath.  Diet.;  Brockhaus. 

JAR-BURIAL.  In  early  Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyria, 
and  Palestine  it  was  the  custom  sometimes  to  buiy 
children  In  Jars.  In  Palestine  the  children  were  some- 
times foundation-sacrifices,  but  at  other  times  they  were 
ordinary  human  sacrifices.  At  Taanach  twenty  Jar- 
buried  infants  were  found  near  a  rock  altar.  Their 
proximity  to  the  altar  suggests  that  the  infants  in  this 
case  were  sacrificed  in  the  ordinary  way.  See  P.  S.  P. 
Handcock. 

JASONDHIS.  A  small  caste  in  India,  a  branch  of 
the  Bhats.  They  sang  the  ;o«  or  hymns  in  praise  of  the 
chiefs  at  the  Gond  and  Marfitha  festivals.  Some  of  them, 
known  also  as  Karohla,  now  go  about  as  religious  mendi- 
cants, singing  the  praises  of  Devi.  "  They  carry  an 
image  of  the  goddess  enispended  by  a  chain  round  the 
neck  and  ask  for  gifts  of  tilli  (seaamum)  or  other  vege- 
table oil.  which  they  pour  over  their  heads  and  over  the 
image.  Their  clothes  and  bodies  are  consequently  always 
saturated  with  this  oil.  They  also  have  a  little  cup 
of  vermilion,  which  they  smear  on  the  goddess  and  on 
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their  own  bodies  after   receiving  an  offering       (R.   V. 
BoneU  and  R.  B.  Hira  Lftl).  ,     ^ ,         . 

JATAKA.  A  Buddhist  sacred  book,  a  l?ook  of  le«^nf  «• 
included  In  the  collection  appended  to  the  second  division 
of  the  Canon.     See  CANON,  BUDDHIST. 

JAWARAS.  The  Jawaras,  sown  by  the  Hindus,  cor- 
respond to  the  gardens  of  Adonis  The  ^^^^^}^^^ 
place  before  the  sowing  of  the  spring  crop  of  ^^^^  ^nd 
Sther  grains,  at  the  beginning  of  the  harvest  of  the  crop, 
and  sometimes  also  a  third  time  during  the  rains  The 
wheat  sown  before  the  sowing  of  the  spring  crop  is  sup- 
posed to  give  a  forecast  of  the  success  of  the  latter 

JEBAWI'YBH.      Another    name    for    the    Sa'adI  yeh 

(q.v.),  an  order  of  Dervishes.  h    >,o» 

JEHOVAH.       The  Hebrew  divine  name  Y-h-v-h    nas 

long     been     pronounced     by     Christians     '  ^'S''*!^^]^ 

l^em  soholirs,  however,  think  that  the  word  should 

be  pronounced   Jahveh  or  Yahveh   (or  Yahweh).        bee 

TBTRAGRAMMATON,  and  YAHWEH.  ,^   ,^ 

JBHOVIST.      More  correctly  Jahvist  or  Yahwist  (see 

JEHOVAH).     The  name  has  been  given  to  one  (or  more) 

ifthe  writera  of  the  narratives  of  whichthe  Hexateuch 

is  composed.     The  writer  was  so  called  because  his  work 

was  cliirecterised  by  the  use  of  the  divine  name  Jejwv*^ 

(more  correctly  Jahveh  or  Yahweh)  i^t^d  <>f  Elohim. 

Critics  now  discriminate  between  a   First   Jehovlst,   a 

second  Jehovlst,  and  a  Third  Jehovlst. 

JEREMIAH,  BOOK  OF.       The  book  of  the   Prophet 
Jeremiah  itself  gives  an  account  of  the  origm  of  the 
work.     This  is  contained  in  chapter  xxxvl.     I°,the  fourth 
year  of  Jehoiakim,  son  of  Joslah,   king  of  Judah  (604 
B.C.),   Jeremiah,    after   he    had   prophesied    orally    for 
twenty-three   years,   was   commissioned  by  ^f^J^\.^ 
write  out  all  the  oracles  which  had  been  reveled  to  him. 
The  prophet  therefore  sought  the  help  of  Baructu  who 
wrote  down  the  book  at  his  dictation.      The  next  year 
Baruch  read  the  roll  in  the  Temple    n  the  ti«i"n«  <>f  « 
great  assembly  of  people  on  the  occasion  of  a  fasL      The 
roll  was  afterwards  read  before  the  princes.      The  king 
then  commanded  that  it  should  be  brought  to  him  and 
read  ak)ud.       When  three  or  four  double  columns  had 
^l  read    the  king  threw  the  roU  into  the  fire.      There^ 
upon  Jehovah  commissioned  the  prophet  to  take  anoth^ 
roll  and  write  in  it  all  the  words  that  were  m  the  first 
ro  .      This  was  done.      The  words  of  the  originalroU 
were  written  out  again,  "and  there  were  also  added  to 
them  many  other  similar  words."      As  ComiU  says,      it 
follows  from  this  that  we  PO^^^  .^.^^^^^^'^J^fg?!? 
from  the  first  half -period  of  Jeremiah's  ac«7f  ™L     ^^J 
but  only  a  risum^  given  by  himself,  in  which  he  had 
Striven  to  recapitulate  its  fundamental  thoughts  an<i  ideas 
m  as  brief  and  impressive  a  way  as  possible.        And  the 
original  document  cannot  have  been  very  ^ol^^lnous,  ^ 
it  las  read  through  twice  in  a  single  day       The  earl^ 
sections  in  the  Book  of  Jeremiah   would  ^m   to  te^ 
chapters  i.,  ii.-vi.,  vii.-x.,  xl.-xii.  6,  xxv     xvili        These 
may  be  prior  to  the  fourth  year  of  Jeholachim.      But 
even  here  there  are  passag-es  which  cannot  be  dne  to  the 
monhet  himself        "  Ch.  ill.  (^18   breaks  the  connexion 
Kefn  111   ?and  19;  ix.  22-x.  16,  which  Itself  consists 
of  three  discourses,  dissevers  the  immediately  continuous 
veiS^x    21  and  x.  17  from  each  other;   xii    4  stands 
in    an    altogether    unsuitable    and     impossible    place 
(Comlll).       The  original  roll  was  utilised  in  the  com- 
J^mon  of  the  existing  Book  of  Jeremiah,  but  it  has  not 
been  preserved  in  its  original  form.      In  many  ways  the 
Book  of  Jeremiah  has  undergone  considerable  reduction. 
An^example  of  this  may  be  found  in  chapter  Iv   J-erses  5- 
31      The  foe  referred  to  in  this  prophecy,  the  "foe  from 
the  North,"   was  protebly  the  Scythians.       We  learn 


from    Herodotus    (i.    105-8)    that    about    625    B.C.    the 
Scythians  overran  Western  Asia,  and  advanced  through 
Palestine  as  far  as  Ashketon.  with  the  Intention  of  In- 
vading   Egypt.      By    the    time  the    prophecy    was    com- 
mitted to  writing,  however,   about  ri04   B.C.,   the   Chal- 
daeaiw  had  become   dangerous,  and  were  begimi'.ng  to 
march  from  the  North.      It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
prophecy  was  adapted  or  modified  in  parts  to  meet  the 
new  gituation.      The  whole  prophecy  extends  to  chapter 
vi     vs    30;    and   Driver   points  out.   as  an    insUnce  of 
adaptation,  that  the  "  lion  "  and  "destroyer  of  nations" 
In  chapter  vi.  7  are  terms  that  apply  better  to  an  indi- 
vidual leader  like  Nebuchadnezzar  than  to  a  horde.      The 
book  of  Jeremiah  is  remarkable,  regarded  as  a  propheti- 
cal work,  for  the  amount  of  biographical  material  that  it 
contains.       This  material  is  due  to  an  editor,  no  doubt 
to  Baruch.       It  is  to  be  found  in  chapters  xix.-xx.  «, 
xxvi.-xxix..  xxxlv..  and   xxxvl. -xlv.        Chapters  xlvi.-ll. 
contain   a    number    of  oracles    uttered   against    foreign 
countries.        It  has  been  contended  that  none  of  these 
oracles    contains    words   actually    spoken   by   Jeremiah^ 
This  is  an  extreme  position.       Some  of  them  no  doubt 
are  not  Jeremian.       But  as  regards  others,  as  Comlll 
says,  "  on  o  priori  grounds  we  should  expect  to  find  dis- 
courses against  the  heathen  in  the  Book   of  Jeremiah, 
for  no  other  prophet  had  the  feeling  from  the  outset  that 
his  commi.ssion    Included  his    having  l>een   sent  to  the 
nations  outside   Israel  as  well,  to  the  same  degree  as 
Jeremiah  (1.  5.  10;  xxxvl.  2;  xvlli.  9  fT. ;  cp    also  xxvli. 
'>  Cr  )•  and  if  the  announcement  in  xxv.  15-24  is  certainly 
authentic,  this  incUnes  us  to  take  a  favourable  view  of 
its  actual  execution."     The  Septuagint  exhibits  a  shorter 
form  of  text  than  the  Hebrew  of  the  Book  of  Jeremiah. 
Whitehouse  thinks  the  Septuagint  version  is  based  on  a 
shorter  and  earlier  edition  of  the  collected  prophecies  of 
Jeremiah        Comlll  thinks  "a  connexion  of  the  word« 
of  Jeremiah  with  the  Bamch-narratlves  must  have  been 
effected  some  considerable  time  before  the  LXX."      See 
S    R    Driver    The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah,  1906; 
C    Coram,  Intr.;  G.  H.  Box;  O.  C.   Whitehouse;   A.   8. 
Feake,  Jeremiah,  In  the  "Century  Bible."  1910;   C.   F. 
Kent.  The  i^ermons.  Epistles  and  Apocalypses  of  Israel  8 

Prophets,  1910.  ,. 

JERUSAIiEM  FRIENDS.  A  religious  community 
founded  In  1848  at  Kirschenhardthof.  near  Marbach.  in 
WUrttemberg  bv  Christian  HoflTmann.  Their  idea  was 
to  establish  the  Kingdom  of  (3od.  and  this  kingdom  was 
to  be  in  Palestine.  Consequently,  in  the  year  1H68  they 
began  to  send  out  colonists  to  the  Holy  I^and.  _Other 
names  for  them  are  the  Temple  Society,  the  Temple 
Union,  the  German  Temple,  and  the  Hoffmannit^.  See 
C.     Hoffmann,    Mein     Weg    nach    Jervsalem,    1881-l»»4, 

Brockhaus.  ^       ^    ,    ^      oi.     -r^u^ 

JESUATS  \  congregation  founde<l  by  St.  Jonn 
Cok)mblni.  a  high  official  of  Sienna.  Colombini.  becom- 
ing convince<l  that  he  ought  to  devote  his  life  to  the 
service  of  God.  converted  his  house  into  a  hospital  and 
lived  a  life  of  austerity.  Urban  V.  confirmed  the  order 
in  1367  Alexander  VI.  required  the  Jesuats  to  add  to 
their  title  the  words  "  of  St.  Jerome."  Paul  V.  allowe<l 
them  to  receive  holy  orders.  In  course  of  time  they 
were  called  "  Aquavita  Fathers."  becau«»  many  of  them 
practiced  distillation  and  pharmacy  and  made  alcoholic 
liquor.        See  Cath.  Diet. 

JESUITS  The  Roman  Catholic  order  known  as  the 
Jesuits  or  the  Society  of  Jesu  (Societas  Jesu)  was 
founded  by  Ignatius  of  I^yola  (1491-lf).'><5).  after  whom 
the  Jesuits  are  called  sometimes  Ignatians.  Ignatius 
was  driven  from  the  Spanish  universities  of  Alcala  and 
Salamanca  because  he  was  thought  to  have  an  undesir- 
able Influence  on  the  students,  and  went  to  the  University 
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of  Paris,  where  he  gained  the  sympathy  of  Francis 
Xavier,  James  Laynez,  Alphonsus  Salmeron,  Nicholas 
Bolaadilla.  Simon  Rodriguez,  and  Peter  Faber.  These 
companion«,  after  practising  the  "  Spiritual  Exercises  " 
of  Ignatius,  in  1534  took  with  him  a  solemn  vow. 
According  to  Alban  Butler  (as  quoted  in  the  Cath.  Diet.), 
the  tenor  of  it  was  '  to  renounce  the  world,  to  go  to 
preach  the  gospel  in  Palestine,  or,  if  they  could  not  go 
thither  within  a  year  after  they  had  finished  their 
studies,  to  offer  themselves  to  his  Holiness  to  be 
employed  in  the  service  of  God  in  what  manner  he  should 
Judge  best."  Before  long  there  were  added  to  the  society 
Claude  de  Jay  of  Savoy.  Codure  of  Dauphin6,  and 
Pasquier  Brouet  of  Picardy.  All  the  members  described 
themselves  as  of  the  Company  of  Jesus.  Ignaiius  decided 
to  place  his  order  under  "  a  general  whom  all,  by  their 
vow,  should  be  bound  to  obey,  who  should  be  perpetual, 
and  his  authority  absolute,  subject  entirely  to  the  Pope, 
but  not  liable  to  be  restrained  bv  chapters "  (Albion 
Butler,  I.e.).  On  Sept.  27,  1540,  Pope  Paul  III.  confirmed 
the  order  by  the  bull  "  Reglmlnl  militantis  eccleslae,"  and 
in  April  1541  Ignatius  became  its  first  general.  The 
membership  of  the  Society  was,  and  is,  divided  into  four 
grades :  (1)  Novices,  (2)  Scholafrtics,  (3)  Coadjutors,  and 
(4)  Professed.  "  Novices  are  admitted  only  after  a 
minute  and  searching  examination  of  their  character  and 
social  circunw^nces.  The  novitiate  lasts  for  two  years, 
which  are  spent  In  houses  established  for  the  ^)ecial 
purpose.  Time  is  there  regulated  from  hour  to  hour. 
Reading,  meditation,  prayer,  and  devotional  exercises, 
alternate  with  nursing  in  the  hospitals,  travels  as 
beggars,  menial  services,  and  ascetic  practices.  A  course 
of  training  is  gone  through  which  enables  the  novice  to 
completely  break  his  individual  will,  and  prepares  him 
to  be  a  fit  instmment  for  the  will  of  the  society.  The 
term  of  probation  ended,  the  novice  takes  the  three 
monastic  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  and 
enters  one  of  the  colleges  of  the  society  as  a  scholastic. 
There  he  studies  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  literature  for 
two  years,  and  philosophy,  physics,  and  mathematics 
for  three:  teache*i  these  subjects  through  all  the  classes 
of  the  college  for  five  or  six  years;  studies  theology  for 
five  or  six  years,  and  finally  completes  his  education  by 
going  through  another  novitiate  of  spiritual  exercises. 
.  .  .  After  the  second  novitiate,  the  scholastic  is 
ordained  a  priest,  and  becomes  an  active  member  of  the 
society,  either  as  coadjutor  or  professed,  adding  to  the 
three  common  monastic  vows,  in  the  former  case,  that  of 
zealous  devotion  to  the  education  of  the  young,  in  the 
latter,  that  of  undertaking  any  task  which  the  Pope 
might  .see  fit  to  confide  to  him  "  (Schaff-Herzog). 
According  to  the  Catholic  Dictionary,  the  professed  of  the 
four  vows  (professl  quatuor  votorum)  now  form  only  a 
small  class.  In  any  case,  the  Jesuit  course  of  training 
is  a  very  k>ng  and  thorough  one,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  it  has  produced  great  scholars  and  men  of  consider- 
able administrative  power.  Their  fault  has  been  an  over- 
z<alous,  and,  in  the  view  of  their  opi)onents,  unscrupulous 
devotion  to  their  cause.  They  are  supposed  to  act,  and 
to  have  acted,  very  largely  on  the  principle  that  the  end 
ju.«»tifies  the  means.  They  have  been  charged  with 
mixing  themselves  up  in  all  sorts  of  political  plots  and 
intrigues.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  charge  is  a 
lawful  one  But  unfortunately  there  have  been  times 
when  plots  and  intrigues  have  been  the  order  of  the  day. 
To  succeed  In  one's  efforts  and  to  promote  one's  cause, 
good  or  had,  meant  to  meet  one  intrigue  with  another, 
one  plot  with  another  plot.  When  a  plot  has  failed,  the 
I)romoter8  of  it  have  represented  themselves  to  be  the 
most  innocent  of  men,  and  their  opponents,  whose  plot 
has  succeeded,  the  most  execrable  of  monsters.      This  Is 


not  said  by  way  of  excusing  the  Jesuits,  but  as  a  pro- 
test against  the  many  exaggerated  statements  made  bv 
their  opponents.      See   Schaff-Herzog;    the    Prot.    Diet' 
1904;  the  Cath.  Diet.;  Brockhaus 

JEWEL-LOTUS  FORMULA.  The  "Jewel-lotus" 
formula  is  a  formula  or  prayer  used  by  the  Tibetan 
Buddhist*.  It  consists  of  six  syllables,  and  Is  supposed 
to  have  been  composed  by  the  tutelary  deity  of  Tibet, 
the  Bodhisattva  known  as  AvalokiteSvara  or  Padma- 
pani.  The  prayer  runs ;  "  Om !  the  Jewel  in  the  Lotus ! 
Hfim!  "  The  first  and  last  words  are  not  real  Sanskrit 
words,  but  ejaculations  having  some  mystic  meaning 
There  are  only  two  real  Sanskrit  words  in  the  formula 
The  prayer  seems  to  have  an  occult  meaning.  Monier- 
Williams  says  that  no  other  prayer  in  any  part  of  the 
world  is  repeated  so  often.  "  Every  Tibetan  believes  it 
to  be  a  panacea  for  all  evil,  a  compendium  of  all  know- 
ledge, a  treasury  of  all  wisdom,  a  summary  of  all  re- 
ligion." The  word  Om  seems  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Hindus.  Naturally  good  use  was  made  of  the 
Jewel-Lotus  formula  in  prayer-wheels  or  prayer-cylinders 
(see  PRAYER-CYLINDER).  See  Monler-WiUiams, 
Buddhism,  1890;  H.  Hackmann. 

JEZREELITES.  The  followers  of  James  Jershom 
Jezreel,  a  name  assumed  by  James  WTiite  (1840-1885). 
The  sect  was  also  called  "  The  New  and  Latter  House 
of  Israel  "  (q.v.). 

J H AGRA  KHAND.  A  Hindu  deity,  the  two-edged 
sword,  worshipped  by  the  Kawars,  a  primitive  tribe 
living  In  the  hills  of  the  Chhattisgarh  Districts  north  of 
the  Mahanadi  In  India. 

JHULAN  DEVI.  A  deity  worshipped  by  the  Glonds 
in  India  as  a  cradle  goddess. 

JIHAD.  An  Arabic  word  which  means  "  a  con- 
tending "  or  a  striving.  Muhammed  commanded  his 
followers  to  fight  against  unbelievers,  and  to  win  them 
over  to  Islam  or  to  exterminate  them.  The  Jihad  thus 
became  a  sacred  duty.  It  is  defined  by  a  learned  Muslim 
doctor  as  "  the  calling  on  unbelievers  to  receive  the  tme 
religion  and  fighting  those  who  do  not  receive  it."  At 
first  Muhammad  simply  delivered  his  message,  and 
sought  to  win  adherents  by  means  of  di.«>cussion  and  argu- 
ment. But  after  his  flight  to  Madlna  "  he  gave  out  that 
God  had  allowed  him  and  his  followers  to  defend  them- 
selves against  the  infidels,  and,  at  length,  pretended  that 
he  had  Divine  leave  even  to  attack  them  and  destrov 
Idolatry  and  set  up  the  true  Faith  by  the  sword  "  (Klein). 
The  duty  of  fighting  is  emphasised  in  parts  of  the  Kur'an. 
"  And  when  the  sacred  months  are  passed,  kill  those 
who  join  other  gods  with  Grod  wherever  ye  ^all  find 
them;  and  seize  them,  besiege  them,  and  lay  wait  for 
them  with  every  kind  of  ambush  :  but  if  they  shall  con- 
vert, and  observe  prayer,  and  pay  the  obligatory  alm.«!, 
then  let  them  go  their  way,  for  God  is  Gracious,  Merci- 
ful "  (Sura,  Ix.  .5).  "  Let  those  then  fight  on  the  path 
of  God,  who  barter  this  present  life  for  that  which  is 
to  come;  for  whoever  fighteth  on  God's  path,  whether 
he  be  slain  or  conquer,  we  will  in  the  end  give  him  a 
great  reward"  (iv.  76).  "  Say  to  the  Infidels:  If  they 
desist  (from  their  unbelief),  what  is  now  past  shall  be 
forgiven  them;  but  if  they  return  (to  it),  they  have 
already  before  them  the  doom  of  the  ancients!  PIght 
then  against  them  till  strife  be  at  an  end.  and  the  religion 
be  all  of  it  God's.  If  they  desist,  verily  God  beholdeth 
what  they  do :  But  If  they  turn  their  back,  know  ye  that 
God  is  your  protector :  Excellent  protector !  excellent 
helper!  "  (vlil  39-41).  The  Infidels  are  first  to  be  called 
upon  to  embrace  Islam.  If  they  do  so,  no  war  Is  neces- 
sary. If  they  refuse  to  submit  or  to  pay  tribute;  or  if, 
having  submitted,  they  refuse  to  continue  to  pay  tribute; 
or  if,  whether  Muslims  or  not,   they  rebel  against  the 
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Imam    (q.v.),   the  JUiM    must    take    it«   course.      Cp. 
ZIMMI8,  and  eee  F.  A.  Klein.  ,, 

JINN      In  MueMm  tbeology  the  Jinn  (from  janna,     to 
conceal  "  or  •'  to  hide  ")  are  an  order  of  beings  who  are 
something  between  men  and  angels   (Genii  or  demons). 
Some  of  them  are  good,  others  evil.       "  And  there  are 
amonir  us  good,  and  others  among  us  of  anotiier  fcina; 
we  are  of  mrious  sorts  "  (Qur'ftn  Ixxli.  U).     They  were 
created  of  fire.      "  We  created  man  of  dried  clay,  a^ 
the  Jinn  had  been  before  created  of  subtle  fire     (xv.  ^, 
27)       They  listen  to  the  reading  of  the  Qur'ftn.         bay  : 
It  hath   been   revealed  to  me  that  a  company  of  Jinn 
listened  and  said—'  Verily  we  have  heard  a  marvellous 
discourse  (Qur'ftn).  etc.'  "   (Ixxli.   1).       They  also  hear 
what  passes  in  heaven.      "  O  company  of  Jinn  and  men, 
if  ye  can  overpass  the  bounds  of  the  Heavens  and  the 
Earth,  then  overpass  them.     But  by  our  leave  only  shall 
ye  overpass  them  "  (Iv.  33).      They  are  also  called      the 
8toned  ones  "  because  the  good  angels  throw  stones  at 
them.       "  Moreover  we  have  decked  the  lowest  lieaven 
with  lights,  and  have  placed  them  there  to  be  hurled  at 
the  Satans,  for  whom  we  have  prepared  the  torment  of 
the  flaming  fire  "  (Ixvli.  5).     F.  A.  Klein  points  out  that 
five  orders  of  Jinn  are  distinguished.      (1)  Jftnn.  (2)  Jinn, 
(3)  Shaltftn,  (4)  *Ifrlt,  (5)  Mftrid.      "  The  terms  Jinn  and 
Jdnn  are  often  used  to  designate  the  whole  species,  good 
and  bad.      The  weakest  among  them  are  the  Jann,  tne 
strongest  the  Mdrid.      Their  chief  abode  is  said  to  be 
the  mountains  of  Qdf,  which  are  supiK>sed  to  encircle  the 
world  "      Muhammad's  conception  of  the  Jinn  seems  to 
have  been  derived,  through  the  Jews,  from  the  Persians. 
See  F.  A.  Klein.  ^.  ^   . 

JI  SECT.  A  small  Japanese  Buddhist  sect  which  Is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Kflj-a,  a  priest  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Kflya  was  called  Odorinembutsu, 
"  dancing  nembutsu,"  because  he  went  about  the  country 
dancing  and  repeating  the  Nembutsu.  His  idea  was  to 
convert  the  people  to  a  religious  life.  He  was  a  prince 
of  the  imperial  house.  The  founder  of  the  J  i  Sect,  how- 
ever, according  to  A.  Lloyd,  is  identified  more  generally 
with  Ippen-Osho  (1239-1289  A.D.).  Ippen  was  another 
itinenint  preacher,  "  and  to  this  day  the  head  of  the  Ji 
gect  which  has  its  chief  temple  at  Fujisawa  on  the 
Tokaido,  is  supposed  to  spend  all  his  time  in  itineracy. 
See  Arthur  Lloyd.  ^  ,  ^    ^ 

JIZO  A  figure  in  the  mythology  of  Jaiianese 
Buddhism,  a  patren-god  of  women,  children,  and 
travellers.  He  carries  a  pilgrim  staff,  and  as  the  pro- 
tector of  travellers,  his  image  is  often  found  at  cross- 

JIZZA  A  kind  of  tribute,  also  called  a  capitatlon- 
tax  or  a  captivity-tax,  imposed  by  the  Muhammadans 
on  people  who  have  become  subject  but  have  not  embraced 
the  Mufllim  faith.       See  ZIMMIS. 

JOACHIMITES.  The  followers  of  Joachim  (c.  lidO- 
1200)  of  Floris  In  Calabria.  Joachim  was  Abbot  of  the 
Cistercian  monastery  of  Floris.  He  wrote  books  on  the 
oroDhecies  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  He  held,  as  regards  the 
Trinity  that  "the  three  divine  Persons  were  one  (iod 
only  In'  the  same  sense  as  many  human  persons  are  all 
men  or  Christians  one  with  each  other  and  with  Christ 
(Cath  Diet.).  This  teaching  was  condemned  by  the 
Fourth  Lateran  Council  (1215).  As  regartls  the  New 
Testament,  influenced,  as  he  claimed,  by  special  spiritual 
revelations.  Joachim  wished  to  persuade  the  clergy  to 
g'^ek  inward  splrituallzation  by  renouncing  the  world 
in  the  manner  of  the  apostles,  and  practising  a  rigid 
monas»ticism.  This  counsel  appealed  forcibly  to  some 
of  the  Fmnciscans.  The  teaching  in  the  work  '  The 
Eternal  Gospel."  which  was  complied  and  edited  by  one 


of  his  disciples  (probably  a  Franciscan),  helped  coaslder- 
ably  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  millenarianism  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  P.  Puenjer  gives  the  outlim^s  of 
"  The  Eternal  C»ospel  "  as  follows :  "  The  history  of  the 
Christian  Church  runs  through  three  great  periodH  :  the 
Age  of  the  Father,  extending  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  to  John  the  Baptist;  the  Age  of  the  Son.  from 
the  incarnation  of  Christ  to  the  year  12C.0;  and  the  Age 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  was  regarded  as  beginning  witli 
that  year.  This  last  period  is  prepared  by  a  boundless 
increase  of  abominations  in  the  Church  and  life,  as  well 
as  by  the  appearance  of  the  Antichrist,  who  is  more  or 
less  distinctly  indicated  as  Frederick  II.  The  charac- 
teristic of  this  new  Age  i-s  to  be  derived  from  the  con- 
templative life  in  which,  with  the  right  understanding  of 
Scripture,  the  whole  of  previous  history  will  come  to 
appear  In  its  true  light."  See  J.  H.  Blunt;  B.  Puenjer. 
JOANNAS.  Another  name  for  the  Southoottlam* 
(q.v.),  the  followers  of  Joanna  Southcott  (1750-1S14). 

JOB.  BOOK  OF.      The  most  remarkable  of  the  Hebrew 
writings  belonging  to  the  class  called  Wisdom-Literature 
(q.v.).       It  deals  with  the  problem  of  suffering,  sei-king 
to  find  an  answer  to  the  question.  Why  do  the  righteous 
suffer?       Job.   from  the  land  of  Uz.  is  a   "  perfect  and 
upright  "man.       When  the  story  opens  he  is  also  pro«- 
perous  and  happy,  having  been  blessed  with  wealth  and 
children.       Satan,  however.  .sugge.^.s  to  God  that  Job's 
piety  would  not  be  proof  against  misfortune.       Let  Job 
be  put  to  the  trial,   and   its  worthlessness  would  soon 
appear.       God  allows  Satan  to  test  thl«  perfect  and  up- 
right man.  and  he  is  overtaken  by  one  misfortune  after 
anotiier   in   quick   succession.        Job   loses  not  only   h1« 
pos-sessions.  but  also  his  sons  and  his  daught^ers.      God 
will  not  allow  his  life  to  be  taken;  but  he  Is  smitten  with 
a  sore  disease,  either  Elephantiasis,  or  the  Oriental  Boll, 
or  Ecthyma.        So  deplorable  is   his  condition  that  hl« 
wife  advist^s  him  to  "  renounce  God  and  die."       But  In 
spite  of  all  his  sufferings.  Job  did  not  sin  with  his  lii>s. 
He  now  retires  to  a  place  outside  the  town  and  sits  in 
ashes       Hither  came  three  friends.  EHphaz,  Bildad.  and 
Zophar.  to  console  with  him.      Out  of  reKi)ect  for  Jo4>'fl 
grief  they  sat  with  him  in  silence  seven  days  and  nights. 
Then  they  sought   to  convince  him  that  his   sufferings 
were  due  to  sin.      Job  c-annQt.  and  will  not.  admit  this. 
This  debate  between  Job  and  his  thre**  friends  occupies 
a  large  part  of  the  book.      At  the  end  of  chapter  x\xi.. 
after  Job  has  made  a  direct  api>eal  to  God.  it  is  «a.ld  : 
•The  words  of  Job  are  ended."      Afterwards,  however, 
a    new   speaker,    Elihu,    is    introduciMl    (xxxii.-xxxvil.). 
Elihu  dwells  upon  the  love  and  providential  wisdom  of 
God  manifested  by  the  regulated  course  of  the  world. 
As  to  the  suffering  of  the  righteous,  he  point.s  out  that  it 
is  God's  instrument  of  education.       "  If  man  misinter- 
prets this  educative  character  of   suffering,   he   thereby 
commits  a  grave  sin,  and  is  ju«t,ly  punish<Hl  by  God  :   If. 
however,  he  recognises  its  true  diaracter  and  takew  it  to 
heart,  the  suffering  becomes  to  him  a  source  of  infinite 
blessing,   the  highe.«*t  practical  proof  of  the  divine  love 
to^^-ards  him  "  (Comill).    The  Book  of  Job  wnslsti^  of  five 
parts        (1)    The    Prologue,    chapters    i.-il.,    written    in 
nrose         (2)  The  Debate  b«>twe«>n  Job   and   his  friends, 
chapters  III.-xxtI..  written  in  poetrj-.       (3)  The  Spe*x|he« 
of    Elihu.    chapters    xxxil.-xxxvil..    wrHten    In    fJoetry 
(except    xxxil.    1-6).       (4)   The    Speech    and    Answer    of 
Jehovah,  chapters  xxxvlil.   1-xlii.   6.    written   In   poetry. 
(.'))  The  Epilogue,  chapter  xlH.  7-17.  written  In  prose.      It 
has   been  thought   that  the  Spee<*hefl  of  Elihu    ^^^i>  ; 
xxxvii  )  have  no  claim  to  be   regarded  as   an  original 
part  of  the  book.      There  is  no  reference  to  Elihu  in  the 
prok)gue    or    the    epilogue.       Chapter    xxxjil I       vs.    1. 
apix-ars  to  be  the  direct  conftiuuatlon  of  xxxl.  40.    ^hen 
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Job's  friends  have  been  silenced,  and  Job  addresses  him- 
self  to  God    Himself,   we   should    expect  the  reply    of 
Jehovah  to  folkw  Immediately.      "  Instead  of  this  being 
so,  six  chapters  here  intervene,  with  a  new  speaker  who 
up  to  this  i)oint  has  not  received  the  smallest  mention 
or  notice,  and  who  never  gets  the  smallest  notice  later 
In  the  book,  and  whose  self-introduction  (xxxil.  6-xxxll1. 
7)  cannot  be  regarded  as  particularly  happy  "  (Comill). 
But.  as  Omill  says,  the  genuineness  of  the  Speeches  of 
EHhu  is  quite  possible.       Up  to  this  point  the  problem 
raised  in  the  book  has  found  no  solution.       The  poet, 
gifted  as  he  clearly  was,   must  have  had  some  solution 
to  offer.      This  is  found  In  the  Speeches  of  Elihu.      "  In 
the  entire  range  of  Holy  Writ  there  are  few  passages 
which  in  profundity  of  thought  and  loftiness  of  feeling 
can  compare  with  the  Eliliu-si>eechv?s :    in  content   they 
form  the  eirmmlt  and  crown  of  the  Book  of  Job,  and 
furnish  the  onlv  solution  of  the  problem  which  the  poet, 
from  his  Old  Testament  standix>int.  is  able  to  give,  for 
the   true  and  final  solution  was   shut  out    from  him  " 
(Comill).       The  date  of  the  Book  of  Job  Is  diflacult  to 
determine.      According  to  an  old  Jewish  tradition  Moses 
was  the  author.      The  thought  and  language  would  seem 
to  Indicate  a  quite  late  date,  a  date,  that  is  to  say.  not 
earlier  than  400  B.C.       See  A.   B.   Davidson,  The  Book 
of  Job,  1893;  A.  S.  Peake.  Job,  1904;  C.  Comill,  Intr.; 
G    H.  Box;  O.  C.  Whitehouse.  ,..       ^ 

JOCAKUVAGUE  MAOROCON.  A  sky-god  worshipped 
In  the  West  Indies  (Antilles).  ^  ^  »  t^ 

jr>DO  SECT.  A  Japanese  Buddhi.st  sect  founded  A.U. 
1175  The  teaching  is  concemed  specially  with  the 
westem  Paradise,  which  is  ruled  by  Am  Ida.  Kwannon, 
and  Daieeishi :  and  great  veneration  is  paid  to  these  holy 
ones.  It  is  Amida  in  particular  who  grants  admission 
Into  Paradise.      See  H.  Hackmann. 

JODO-SHIN  SECT.  The  original  name  of  a  Japanese 
Buddhist  sect,  which  afterwards  received  the  name  Shin 

Sect    (q  V  ) 

JOEL   BOOK  OF.      The  book  of  Joel  deals  with  "  the 
great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Ivord."       The  immediate 
occasion  for  the  prophecy  was  a  plague  of  drought  and 
k>cu>»ts        "  Recent  writers  have   vividly  described  the 
appalling  nature  of  this  calamity.        In  great    swarms 
which  obs<*ure  the  sky  these  ravenous  insects  sweep  over 
large  areas,  destroying  all  vegetation,  and  leaving  the 
land  as  barren  as  a  dej^ert  "   (C.  F.  Kent).       There  are 
no  indications  of   the  date  of  the  book  In  the  opening 
verse         It  has  therefore  to  be  inferred  from   internal 
evidence.     The  period  with  which  the  lyrophet  is  familiar 
is  one  In  which  "  comparative  peace  prevailed  in  Palest- 
ine  although  the  memories  of  past  invasions  and  wrongs 
are' still  fresh  in  the  mind  of  the  prophet "  (C.  F.  Kent). 
The  prophet  does  not  allude  to  a  king  or  to  princes;  the 
elders  and  the  priests  are  the  prominent  officials  (»•  14; 
1    9    13    11    17)        Jehovah's  heritage  has  already  been 
scattered  among  the  nations  (iii.  2-3).      The  Greeks  are 
represented  simply  as  slave-traders  (ill.  6).      The  sen-ices 
of  the  Temple  are  properly  maintained.     The  intermption 
of  the  regular  sacrifices  is   regarded  as  a  great  misfor- 
tune (1  9.  13.  li.  14).     In  fact,  the  \*Titer  seems  to  assume 
the   existence  and    the  Services  of  the  Second  Temple. 
"With  this  agree  the  features  that  the  whole  people  can, 
and  is  called  upon  to.  assemble  in  the  Temple  (i.  14:  VL 
16)    that  the  tmmpet  blown  upon  Mount  Zion  is  heard 
throughout  the  whole  land  (11.  1).  because  it  consists  only 
of  Jemmlem  and  its  Immediate  environs      (CorniU).      it 
used  to  b(»  thought  that  on  the  whole  the  criteria  suit  a 
date  in  the  early  part  of  the   re'gn  of  Joash.   king  of 
Judah    (837-801    B.C.).       But  the  force  of  the  evidence 
against  an  early  date  and  in  favour  of  a  very  late  one 
has  accumulated  in  recent  research.       Merx  (quoted  by 


Comill)  seems  to  be  correct  in  saying  that  the  diction  of 
Joel  "  Is  the  flowing  diction  of  the  scholar  who  is  deeply 
read  in  the  ancient  literature,  not  the  spontaneous  beauty 
which  markfi  the  creations  of  genius."  And  Ck>mill  thinks 
that  Holzinger  has  demonstrated  convincingly  that  Joel's 
language  exhibits  the  character  of  the  latest  period  of 
Hebrew  literature.  The  mention  of  Jemsal^n's  *'  walte  " 
(11.  9)  Implies  a  period  subsequent  to  Nehemlah;  and  it 
is  thought  that  there  are  clear  indications  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  great  priestly  reformation  of  about  400  B.C. 
Prof.  Whitehouse  finds  In  III.  19  (*•  Egypt  shall  become 
a  desolation,  because  of  the  violence  done  to  the  men  of 
Judah,  because  they  shed  innocent  blood  in  their  land  ") 
a  reference  to  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  temple  in 
Elephantine  about  409  B.C.,  "  of  which  we  are  informed 
in  the  Aramaic  papyri  recently  discovered  In  that  spot." 
Prof.  Comill  would  assign  the  book  to  about  400  B.C. 
"  In  the  Book  of  Joel  we  possess  a  compendium  of  late 
Jewish  escliatology  written  about  the  year  4(>0— if  any- 
thing rather  later  tMn  earlier— as  developed  from  later 
prophecy,  with  its  tendency  to  flow  over  into  apocalypse  : 
in  its  whole  tone  and  spirit  Joel  belongs  altogether  to 
apocalyptic,  although  in  outward  form  it  has  preserved 
more  of  the  character  of  older  prophecy  than  Zechariah 
and  Daniel."  See  S.  R.  Driver.  Joel  and  Amos,  1897; 
in  "Cambridge  Bible";  C.  Comill,  Intr.;  O.  C.  White- 
house;  C.  F.  Kent,  The  Sermons,  Epistles  and  Apoca- 
lypses of  Israel's  Prophets,  1910. 

JOHANNITES.      Another  name  for  the  WaterJanders 
{q.v.). 

JOHN,  THE  GOSPEL  OF.      The  Gospel  of  John  pre- 
sents a  different  view  of  Jesus  from  the  view  presented 
on  the  whole  In  common  by  the  three  other  (Synoptic) 
Grospels,  and  it  is  now  alnxwt  a  commonplace  of  criticism 
to  say  that  it  represents  a  distinct  and  different  style  of 
literature.       Amo  Neumann  writes  as  follows   {Jesus)  : 
"  It  cannot  be  placed  earlier  than  the  second  century, 
and  arising  as  it  did  as  a  protest  against  Judaising  parties 
and  as  a  defence  of  Ideas  of  religion  conceived  In  an 
unhistorical  way,  all  the  details  In  the  story,  as  regards 
localities,  time,  and  personal  characteristics,  have  been 
adapted  to  the  Teqolrements  of  that  Christian  philosophy 
In  which  the  Go*^l  Is  steeped,  or  have  been  misplaced 
through  its  Influence.     To  the  author  of  this  Gospel  Jesus 
is  the  '  Word  of  God,'  that  Is  to  say,  the  second  person 
of  the  Godhead,  who  existed  before  Abraham,  and  In  fact 
took  part  in  the  creation  of  the  world  (i.  1-3;  vlll.  5,  8; 
xvii.  5).      Holding  this  view,  he  is  naturally  obliged  to 
represent  the  appearance  of  Jesus  as  the  thinly-veiled 
manifestation  of  a  Divine  being.     Thus  the  Jesus  of  John 
is  neither  baptized  nor  tempted,  does  not  waver  in  Geth- 
semane,  has  foreknowledge  of  everything,  prays  only  for 
the  sake  of  the  bystanders  (xl.  41  f.);  when  hanging  on 
the  cross  savs  '  I  thirst,'  only  In  order  to  fulfil  an  Old 
Testament  prophecy  (xix.  28);  calls  upon  his  betrayer  to 
hasten  his  wicked  deed  (xHI.  26  f .) ;  and  by  a  brief  word 
'  I  am   He  '  makes  500  Roman  soldiers  recoil  and  bend 
the  knee  (xviil.  5  f.).       The  author's  conception  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus,  pervaded  throughout  by  the  spirit  we 
have  Indicated,  Is  certainly  sublime  enough,  but  it  Is  far 
removed  from  the  simple,  sober,  naive  facts  of  hl^ry 
as  we  find  them  in  the  Gospels  according  to  Mark,  Mat- 
thew, and  Luke."      This  estimate  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
however,  is  perhaps  based  upon  a  misunderstanding  of 
Its  language  and  purpose.     At  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century  it  became  known  as  "  the  spiritual  gospel.      That 
was  and  is  an  accurate  description.       It  Is  a  spjrltual 
gospel,  and  has  to  be  interpreted  spiritually.       God   Is 
Spirit        Jesus,  fully  understanding  the  nature  of  God, 
Spirit   realized  his  own  eternity,  and  the  closeness  of  his 
union 'with  God.      It  is  quite  conceivable  that  there  was 
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arooTMS  tiie  EvanReMate  one  John  who  penetrated  de«'per 
?Sm  dm  the  oSiers  into  the  spiritual  essence  of  the 
^1  of  J^  It  I«  quite  natural  that,  this  being  so 
fT^uld  wish  to  write  a  new  and  ratHer  different 
aceoS  of  the  work  and  teaching  of  Jeaus.  He  \s  said 
t^^  S^ne  so  on  the  entreaty  and  wl^  tie  fubsequent 
aDoroval    of    the   Apostle    Andrew    and    other    lading 

m^^' of  the  Chu^m  order  ^^^^^^If^ft^Zfr. 
ing  of  the  three  Gospels  already  published,  and  to  <»u0ter 
art  the  errors  which  were  beguiling  some  from  the  slm- 
p^ciSof^e  faith '•   (M'Clymont)        Neumann  ac^'^^ 
that  at  times  there  are  statements  In  the  Fourtt^  Gos^^l 
^ch  point  us  to  an  original  element  overlooked  by  the 
other   Evangelists.       Examples  aregiven  by  a    Holtz^ 
mann.      It  is  only  In  the  Fourth  Gospel  (^  •  1»)  '^^  ^^| 
saving  upon  which  the  accusation  in  Mk.  xiy.  5»  apa  ine 
SSklry  in  Mk.  xv.  30  were  based  Is  represented  as  having 
SSi  artual?v  uttered  by  Jesus  himself  and  in  the  right 
S^^e?U^    I^^  John  X.  1-6  it  Is  possible  to  disentangle 
f^^eotJ^B   traditionally  handed  down   to   the 
EvS^H^  (but  no  longer  to  be  found  ^^  ^he  ^^nopt^ 
trndltlon)     the   genuineness    of    which    can    naraiy    oe 
doubt^        The  ^hannine  Gospel   is  the  only    Source. 
«^rMSv>m  the  apocryphal  Gospel  of  Peter,  that  correctly 
SC  tS^dlyot'SS  death  to  so  far  as  it  Plac^it  on 
SI  day  before  the  beginning  of  the  Passover  festival 
whilfic^rding  to  Mk(Mt     Lk.)  Jesus  was  crucmed 
on    the   first    day    of  the   actual  festival.      The    same 
a?cuScy   Saracterises    the    date    of   the    anolnttog    in 
RetiSnv  (John  xii.  1).       Irenaeus  accepted  the  Fourth 
G^sw?  as  the  work  of  the  Apostle  John.      This  would 
^S^  tiiat  It  w&a  accepted  also  by  his  teacher    Poly- 
Sf^^ho  had  ^n  a  di^ipje  of  John.      In  a  letter  to 

Flo?lnus,  Irenaeus  wr^t^^/l^^ti^^he"  wS  PolycTr^ 
H^«jmHhP  the  verv  place   in  which  the  Diessea  roij^i^ii' 
u1^  to  slFwhen^e  discoursed,  and  his  goings  out  and  his 
^in^s   in    and  his   manner  of   life  and   M«  P^^so^] 
^wJSnce  and  the  discourses  which  he  held  before  the 
SS^S'  how  he  would  describe  his  mtercoux^  with 
T^n   and  with  the   rest  who  had  seen  the  Lord    and 
iSw  he  wouTd  relate  their  words.     And  whatsoever  things 
S^^'had^eard  from  them  about  the  Lord  and  about  H^ 
miracles    Polvcarp.  as  having  received  them   from  eye- 
wito«^  of  thriife  of  the  Word,  would  relate  altogether 
to^^aiM^  with  the  Scriptures  "    (after  M'Glymont)^ 
n  h^^rse  been  disputed  whether  the  John  of  ^e 
Fonrth  Go^pelwas  the  Apostle  John,  the  son  of  Zebedee 
Rnt^he  S<^r  of  the  Gospel,  with  its  knowledge  of 
§,e  InmoS^^ulht  of  Jesus,  is  best  explained  by  acoept- 
i^^  th?^thorship  of  this  intimate  friend  of  Jesus    who 
^^VmZ^'^M  to  the  l^llef  that  he  had  fo.nul 

19ot-  rrS^NrmkiS^'^u.    1906:  P.  W.  Schmiedel.  The 

Our  Lord  and  Recent  Thought,  1908  7^S*^<^yp-,i;i 
TAfp  of  Christ  in  Recent  Research,  1907.  G.  tnrrie 
M^rtiS;  Art^r  S.  Peake.  Intr.:  F.  C.  Conybeare.  Htst. 

''^OHN  ^THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  OF.  John,  the  son  of 
tJ^^:  lo^  sc-m    to  have  earned  the  title    "he 

^etf  ^rSaiT  '  ™s  wiJ?rin^r<.tf  t£tTe  'Z 
to  cl<^  svm??thy  with  Jesus.  And  the  Importance  of 
i^vtor^S  with  a  perfect  love,  and  of  being  loved  by 
^i'^'fn'^u'rn'Uuld^naturally  im^^^  &"Tjoh" 

tC  t^r^iilS:-  whl^  JSuT^ov*^  "^.Tr^r^'J'Z 
J^^ifixfon  We  are  told,  moreover,  that  after  the  crucl- 
^ion  one  of  tie^Miere  pierced  Jesus'  side  wltih  a  spear 
whereu^  there  came  out  btood  and  water.      Now  the 


Flret  Epistle  of  John  dwells  much  upon  the  idea  of  divine 
love        In  chapter  Iv.  vs.  V)  we  read  :   "  And  we  kn^ 
and  have  believed  the  k)ve  which  God  hath  in  us.      God 
is  love;  and  he  that  abldeth  in  love  abideth  in  God.  and 
God  abideth  in  hilm."        And  the  same  epistle  wys  of 
Jesus :  "  This  Is  he  that  came  by  water  and  bkx)d.  even 
Jesus  Christ;  not  with  the  water  only,  but  with  the  water 
and  with  the  blood."    These  facts  make  it  psychologically 
probable  that  John,  the  son  of  Zebedee.  was  really  the 
author  of  the  First  Epistle  of  John.      Paychok>gk>al  con- 
siderations suggest  that  he  was  also  the  John  who  wrote 
the  Fourth  Gospel  (see  JOHN.  THE  GOSPEL  OF).      The 
Epistle  is  probably  quoted  by  Polycari).   and.  according 
to  Eusebius,  it  was  made  u.se  of  by  Papias.      It  is  quoted 
as  the  work  of  John  by  Irenaeus,  TertulUan.  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  Origen.      It  appears  as  his  work  in  the 
Muratorlan  Canon.       It  cannot  be  established  that   the 
false  teaching  attacked  in  the  epistle  Is  of  the  nature  of 
a    somewhat    developed    form    of    Gnosticism.       If    any 
articular  heresies  are  attacked  they  are  nothing  more 
than  doctrines  of  a  Docetlc  tendency.      It  has  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  before  heresies  arise  as  schools  of  thoxight, 
the    ideas  which   they   represent   have   suggested   them- 
selves to  many  Individual  mind«.       .Moreover,   a   writer 
who  is  thoughtful  and  far^ighte<l.  long  forsees  tbe  lines 
ak>ne  which  arguments  or  thoughts  orrK>sed  to  his  own 
may  develop.       He  antlcifmtes  them  withoirt  suppos  ng 
that  he  is  attacking  a  particular  heresy.      The  fc^P'stle, 
like  the  Gospel,  has  penetrated  to  the  real  kerne   of  the 
teaching  of  Jesus.       As  Currle  Martin  says,  it      is  full 
of  the   most    beautiful   thoughts  exquisitely   expre^, 
and  as  a  practical   treatise   upon  tbe  love   of   (Jod  as 
finding  its  truest  expression  in  the  love  of  our  fellow- 
men,  ranks  alongside  Paul's  ^^eat  teaching  on  tje  same 
subject    in  I.    Cor.  xlii."        See  P.   W    Schmiedel.  The 
Johannine  Writings,  1908;   G.  Currle  Martin;  Arthur  S. 

Peake    Intr  , 

JOHN    THE  SECOND  EPISTT.E  OF.      In  the  Second 
Epistle  of  John  there  is  again  reference  to  false  twichers 
(vs    7)    but  it  is  not  neces.«wr>'  to  think  that  i>art!cular 
schools'  of  thought  are  referred  to.      The  terais    however, 
are  rather  more  severe  tiian  those  of  the  First  Lplstle. 
Emphasis  is  again  laid  on  k>ve.  "  and  in  its  few  sentences 
we  have  the  further  expressions  '  truth  'and  *  the  w-orld 
used  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  empk>yed  both  in  the 
First  Epi-«*tle  and  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  "  (Currle  Martin). 
The  Epistle  is  quoted  as  the  work  of  John  by  Irenaeus 
and  Clement  of  Alexandria:  and  seems  to  be  recognised 
as  his  by  the  Muratorlan  Canon.      The  Epistle  begins . 
"The  elder  unto  the  elect  lady  and  her  children,  whom 
I  love  In  truth."     It  Is  a  problem  whether  "  the  elect  lady 
and  her  children  "  designates  an  individual  or  a  church. 
Schmiedel  thinks  a  church  or  community  Is  meant.      ue 
points  out  that  elsewhere  the  community   is  thought  of 
ks  the  Bride  of  Christ   (Ephesians  v.  31  J  ^   R^-^elaton 
xlx    7)  who  had  been  exalted  to  heaven.  Just  as  in  the 
Old  Testament  the  people  of  Israel  is  the  R'''^^^o^J|^; 
"  Since  Christ  is  called  '  the  I»rd.'  the  community  might 
be  called  '  the  lady.'       It  deserves  to  be  called     elect 
because  it  consists  of  all  the  chosen.       Its  children  are. 
ofcourse.  the  members  of  the  community."      According 
to  Schmiedel,  the  epistle  was  meant  for  the  whole  churchy 
But  vs.  13  se^^ms  to  require  an  individual  churchy  "The 
statement  that  the  elect  lady  is  greeted  by  her  elec^  sister 
S^nwmitible  with  a  Catholic  destination  of  the  Epistle; 
It  could  onlv  mean  that  one  Ohureh  greets  another.      In 
haT^se  ?he  elect  sister  may  possibly  be  Identified  with 
the  Church  in  Ephesus.  where  the  author  presumably  was 
writing       It  is  accordingly  probable  that  the  elect  lady 
should  be  identified  with  one  of  the  Chnrciiefl  of  Asia, 
perhaps  with  Pergamum.  as  FindUy  has  suggested      (A. 
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S     Peake).       See    P.     W.     Schmiedel.     The    Johannine 
Writings.  1908;  G.  Currle  Martin;  Arthur  S.  Peake,  Intr. 
JOHN.    THE    THIRD    EPISTLE    OF.        The    Third 
Epistle    of   John    is    addressed    to    an    individual,    one 
(iaius.      Reference  is  made  also  to  two  other  individuals. 
One   of   these,    Dlotrephes.    "  k>veth    to  have  tbe    pre- 
eminence and  recelveth   us  not    .     .     .    prating  against 
us  with  wicked  words;  and  not  content  therewith,  neither 
doth  he  himself  receive  the  brethren,  and  them  that  would 
he  forbiddet;h.  and  casteth  tiiem  out  of  the  Church."      Of 
the  other,  Demetrius,  it  is  said  that  he  "  hath  the  witness 
of  all,  and  of  the  truth  Itself."      The  writer  again  warns 
his  reader,  not  against  an  heretical  school,  but  against 
certain  self-willed,  self-assertive  Christians  who  are  In- 
clined to  Interpret  the  truth  in  a  way  of  their  own.  There 
always  are  such  persons.      Even  in  the  lifetime  of  Jesus 
there  will  doubtless  have  been  people  who  were  faithful 
adherents  of  his,  but  who  did  not  agree  on  every  point 
with  other  adherents.      John,  throu^  his  Intimacy  with 
Jesus,    gained   a  deeper  understanding  of  the  Master's 
teaching  than  was  possible  for  many  other  followers.    As 
he  grew  older,  the  persistent  misunderstanding  which  he 
found   in  others  perhaps   made   him   a   little   Intolerant 
and  impatient.      In  the  Third  Epistle  emphasis  is  again 
laid  on   "  the  truth."       John  naturally   felt  that  there 
can    l)e    no    deviation    from    the    truth.       He   did    not 
sufBciently  n^lize  perhaps  that  to  many  people  the  truth 
must  come  gradually,  unless  it  come  by  a  sudden  inspira- 
tion.      In  any  case,  the  Third  Epistle  is  not  different 
In  «tyle  and  outlook  from  the  Second.       "  The  affinities 
with  the  Second  Epistle  are  so  close  that  we  may  assume 
that  it  was  written  by  the  same  author  and  In  all  pro- 
bability at  tlie  same  time.       In  that  case  it  is  possible 
that  the  lettera  were  sent  to  the  same  destination.       It 
Is  a  plausible  suggestion  that  the  letter  referred   to  in 
V.  9  is  the  Second  Epistle,  and  that  the  writer  sends  this 
letter  to  Gains  to  guard  against  the  suppression  of  his 
letter  to  the  Church  by  Dlotrephes  "  (A.  S.  Peake).    Euse- 
bius Includes  the  Epistle  among  the  disputed  books.    See 
J.    A.     M'Clvmont;    P.    W.    Schmiedel.    The    Johannine 
Writings,   1908;   G.    Cmrie   Martin;    Artbur    S.    Peake, 
Introd. 

JOHNSONIAN  BAPTISTS.  A  sect  founded  by  John 
Johnson  (1706-1791).  Johnson  was  in  charge  of  the 
Byrom  Street  Baptist  Chapel.  Liverpool,  from  about  1741 
to  1747-8,  when  he  had  to  leave  on  account  of  his  doctrinal 
views.  His  followers  opene<i  a  chapel  in  Stanley  Street, 
Liverpool,  in  1750,  and  placed  him  to  charge  of  it.  John- 
sonian Baptists  arose  In  other  places.  They  existed  for 
some  time  at  Wisbech  In  Cambridgeshire  See  the 
D.N.B. 

JOJITStf  SECT.  An  early  sect  of  Chinese  Buddhists. 
KumaraJUTi  brought  it  to  Singanfu  in  401  A.D.  In 
course  of  time  it  was  absorbed  by  the  Tendai  (Q.t\).  "  It 
appeared  in  Japan  only  to  disappear  again"  (A.  Lloyd). 
The  members  of  the  J6jit.su  sect  were  opponents  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Sarvfistlvadins  (Qv.). 

JONAH.  The  prophet  Jonah  is  said  to  have  started 
on  his  sea-voj-age  from  Joppa.  At  Joppa  a  sea -monster 
was  worsihipped.  It  has  been  suggested  therefore  that 
this  worship  "  mav  have  provided  a  theme  for  the  writer 
of  the  allegory  of  Jonah  "  (E.  S.  Bouchler). 

JONAH.  BOOK  OF.  The  book  of  the  prophet  Jonah 
Is  In  the  form  of  a  historical  narrative,  and  the  history 
purports  to  be  that  of  a  prophet  Jonah  ben  Amittai.  of 
Gath-hepher  to  <3alllee.  who  lived  to  the  time  of  Jeroboam 
II.  It  Is  not  possible,  however,  to  regard  the  work  as 
a  product  of  this  early  period.  The  language  is  some- 
times that  of  the  latest  style  of  Hebrew;  at  other  times 
It  is  modelled  on  that  of  late  books  (compare  Jonah  ill. 
9  with  Joel  ii.  14;  Jon.  Iv.  2  with  Jo.  11.  13,  Exod.  xxxiv. 


6,  Psalms  Ixxxvl.  15,  cill.  8).      It  has  been  pointed  out 
also  that  the  introduction  of  marvellous  features  Is  in 
the  style  of  the  books  of  Chronicles  and  Daniel.      The 
book  is  to  fact  a  parable,  the  fundamental  Idea  of  which, 
as  C3omill  says,  clearly  points  to  a  very  late  period.     "  It 
is  a   protest   against   ttie   pernicious   arrogance   of  the 
Judaism  that  followed  Ezra,   which  is  jealous  because 
God  is  so  gracious,  and  whi<di  Is  In  danger  of  losing  its 
faith  because  Jahve  does  not  extirpate  and  annihiilate 
the  heathen,  as  later  prophecy  had  hoped  and  promised 
that  He  should."       The  book  teaches  that  God  is  not 
merely  a  (3od  of  the  Jews,  but  also  of  the  Gentiles,     l^e 
^ory  of  Jonah  is  referred  to  to  the  New  Testament  (Luke 
xl.  29  ff. ;  Matthew  xll.  39  ff.).      On  this  account  many 
persons  would  like  to  regard  it  as  historical.      But  tiie 
story    is  not  necessarily   referred  to  as  anything   nK>re 
than  a  story,  which  was  familiar  to  everyone.     It  should 
be  noted  that  in  the  original  Hebrew  Jonah  Is  swallowed 
not  by  a  "  whale  "  but  by  a  "  great  fish."      The  second 
chapter  of  the  book  Is  composite,  and  Is  clearly  a  later 
insertion.      If  the  book  is  interpreted  as  an  allegory,  C. 
H.   H,  Wright  explains  that   "  Jonah  represents  Israel 
fleeing  from  the  duty  imposed  on  the  nation  In  its  pro- 
phetic character  as  a  witness  for  God.       The  slgep  of 
Jonah,  the  storm  on  the  sea.  Jonah's  bold  confession  of 
faith  when  aroused  from  slumber,  admit  of  easy  explana- 
tion.     The  world-power  is  actually   represented  In  the 
prophets  aiS  a  sea-monster  (see  Isa.  xxvil.;  Jer.   M.  34). 
That  sea-monster  is   represented   as.   in   the  person  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  swallowing  up  Israel  (11.  34).      Bel,  the 
god  of  Babylon,  is  forced  to  disgorge  hie  prey   (11.  44). 
Israel's  duration  In  exile  is   represented   by   Hosea  as 
lasting  for  three  days  "  (Hosea  vl.  1).       See  C.  H.  H. 
Wright.  Intr.  to  the  O.T.;  C.  Comlll.  Intr.;  G.  H.  Box: 
O.  C.  Whitehouse;  C.  F.  Kent.  The  Sermons,  Epistles  and 
Apocalypses  of  Israel's  Prophets,  1910. 

JONATHAN,  TARGUM  OF.  The  Aramaic  translation 
(interpretation)  of  the  Prophetical  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  Targum  on  the  Prophets  Is  njore  para- 
lArastic  than  the  Targum  (of  Onkelos)  on  the  Penta- 
teuch.     See  TARGUM. 

JORISTS.  The  folk>wers  of  David  Jorls  (or  Joriszoon, 
i.e.,  Georgeson;  o.  1501-1556).  Originally  an  Anabaptist; 
after  receiving,  as  he  asserted,  visions  and  revelations, 
he  founded  a  sect  of  his  own.  The  Jorists  or  Davidlsts 
regarded  their  leader  as  the  true  Christ. 

JOSHIS.  The  Joshis  (also  known  as  Jyotlshis. 
Bhadris,  Parsls)  are  the  caste  of  village  priests  and 
a.<*trologers  in  India.  For  the  most  part  they  are 
Brahmans.  "  The  Joshl  ofBclates  at  weddings  in  t±ic 
village,  selects  auspicious  names  for  children  according 
to  the  nakshatra  or  constellation  of  the  moon  under  which 
they  were  bom,  and  points  out  the  auspicious  time  or 
mahurat  for  all  such  ceremonies  and  for  the  commence- 
ment of  agricultural  operations.  He  is  also  sometimes 
in  charge  of  the  village  temples  "  (R.  V.  Russell). 

JOSHUA,  BOOK  OF.  The  Hebrew  C5anon  of  the  OW 
Testament  (q.v.)  groups  the  Book  of  Joshua,  not  with 
the  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  with  the  Prophets.  The 
book  of  Joshua  is  the  first  of  the  "  Former  Prophets. 
In  the  Greek  Bible  It  bears  the  title  'I»?<tov9  or  Ifjo-ov? 
vio9  Nav«.  in  the  Syriac  "  The  Book  of  Joshua,  the  son 
of  Nun,  the  disciple  of  Moses."  Modem  sohotere  con- 
nect the  book  with  the  Pentateuch,  and  speak  of  the  rtx 
books  as  the  Hexateuch.  The  book  continued  the  account 
of  the  great  movement  which  began  with  the  exodus  from 
Egypt  The  Sources  of  "  Joshua  "  represent  a  continua- 
tion of  the  sources  used  in  the  Pentateudi  The  book 
deals  with  the  conquest  and  division  of  Canaan  under 
the  leadersMp  of  Moses'  successor,  Joshua.  ^The  con- 
tents may  be  divided  as  follows :  (1)  Chapters  i.-xil.  the 
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advance  of  Israel  and  the  conquest  of  Canaan;  (2) 
Cbaptere  xlli.-xxi.  tbe  allotjnent  of  the  land  among  the 
tribes;  (3)  Chapters  xxii.-xxiv.  accounts  of  the  final 
measnrefi  taken  by  Joshua,  of  his  farewell  addrtiss.  and 
of  his  death  and  burial.  The  conclusion  of  the  book 
therefore  resembles  that  of  the  book  of  Deuiteponomy. 
Joshua  of  course  is  only  the  hero  of  the  book  and  not 
the  author.  The  greater  part  of  the  book  was  com- 
mitted to  writing  long  after  the  eventa  happened  which 
it  purports  to  describe.  We  hare  evidence  of  this  In  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  the  formula  "  unto  this  day  "  (cp. 
iv.  9,  V.  9,  vi.  25,  vld.  26,  viid.  29,  ix.  27.  etc.).  The  book 
In  fact  was  not  the  work  of  a  single  author,  but  la  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  different  works.  There  are  con- 
flicting statements  and  duplicate  accounts  (cp.  xl.  21  f. 
with  XV.  13  ff.;  xiv.  6  ff.  with  xv.  13  ff.).  On  the  whole 
the  book  of  Joshua  represents  the  conquest  of  Canaan  as 
ha\^ng  been  effected  by  a  united  Israel  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Joshua ;  but  a  different  conception  of  the  conquest 
has  also  found  its  way  into  the  book.  In  chapters  xlii- 
xlx.  "  there  are  considerable  fragments  of  an  account  of 
the  conquest  which,  like  Judg.  1.,  represented  it.  not 
as  the  work  of  Joshua  at  the  head  of  all  Israel,  but 
as  slowly  and  incompletely  achieved  by  the  several  tribee: 
and  In  I.-xil.  It  is  possible  to  distinguish  an  older  and 
simpler  account  of  the  invasion  from  a  later  version  of 
the  same  stor>-  in  whdch  a  tendency  to  magnify  the  events 
and  exaggerate  the  miraculous  character  of  the  history 
is  conspicuous"  (G.  F.  Moore  In  Encycl.  Bibl.).  It  has 
been  possible,  in  feict,  to  detect  and  distinguish  the  same 
documents  P  (Priestly  writer),  J  (Jehovlst),  E  (Elohlst). 
and  D  (Deuteronomlst),  which  are  found  Interwoven  in 
the  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  basis  of  the  book 
Is  a  deuteronomlc  history  of  Joshua.  The  book  is  much 
more  deuteronomlc  than  the  first  four  books  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. See  Encycl.  Bihl.;  W.  H.  Bennett.  Joshua,  in 
"  Sacred  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  " :  C.  Steuernagel. 
Das  Buck  Joma.  1899;  Carpenter  and  Harford-Battersby ; 
G    H.  Box;  O.  C.  WWtehouse. 

JOTUNHEIM.     Jotunheim  was  one  of  the  nine  worlds 
in  the  cosmogonv  of  the  Ancient  Teutons. 

JUDAISM.  The  reMgion  of  the  Jews,  as  developed 
from  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Hebrews.  Before  the 
settlement  of  the  Hebrew  tribes  in  Palestine  their  religion 
seems  to  have  resembled  that  of  other  nomadic  Semites. 
Each  tribe  probably  had  Its  own  deity.  Some  of  the 
tribes,  however,  before  the  settlement  seem  to  have 
adopted  the  god  Yahweh.  for  the  statement  (E)  that  the 
name  Yahweh  was  not  known  before  the  time  of  Moses 
(Exod.  itl.  1-14)  is  hardly  true  of  all  the  tribes.  *'  There 
are  Indications  that  Yahweh  may  have  been  a  divine 
name  in  North  Arabia  for  a  thousand  years  before  Moses, 
and  that  emigrants  from  this  region  to  Babylonia  and 
Palestine  had  carried  the  name  to  those  countries  "  (G. 
A.  Barton,  R.W.).  In  the  time  of  Moses  Yahweh's  pre- 
sence with  his  people  came  to  be  represented  by  a  box 
or  ark,  containing  presumably  a  .sacred  stone;  and  his 
commands  were  orally  transmitted  in  ten  sentences.  The 
ten  commands  (Exod.  xxxiv.)  seem  to  have  been  :  1.  Thou 
Shalt  worship  no  other  god.  2.  Thou  shalt  make  thee  no 
molten  gods.  ^.  The  feast  of  the  Passover  thou  shalt 
keep.  4.  The  firstMng  of  an  ass  thou  shalt  redeem  with 
a  lamb :  all  the  first-born  of  thy  sons  thou  .shalt  redeem. 
5.  None  shall  appear  before  me  empty,  rt.  Six  days  tho\i 
shalt  work,  but  on  the  seventh  thou  shalt  rest.  7.  Thou 
sbaR  observe  the  feast  of  ingathering  (of  datei;).  8. 
Thou  shah  not  offer  the  bk)od  of  my  sacrifice  with 
leavened  bread,  neither  shall  the  sacrifice  of  the  Pass- 
over remain  until  the  morning.  9.  The  firstlings  of  thy 
flocks  thou  Shalt  bring  unto  Yahweh.  thy  God.  10. 
Thou  Shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk.      With 


the  conquest  of  Palestine  and  the  union  of  tJie  tribes, 
life  became  gradually  more  settled.      The  shrines  of  the 
old  inhabitants  were  taken  over,  and  agricultural  feasts 
became  a  prominent  feature  In  the  worship  of  Yahweh. 
The  sanctuary,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  (the  temple 
of  Shlloh,  I.  Sam.   i.-v. ;  and  Solomon's  temple),  was  a 
high   place   open   to   the   sky.      In    ttie   time   of    F31ijah 
and  Elisha  we  note  the  beginnings  of  a  new  development. 
More  stress  begins  to  be  laid  on  ethics,  and  In  a   new 
form  of  the  ten  ccHnmandments  (E)  ritualistic  require- 
ments almost   disappear    (see  DECALOGUE).        In  the 
period  of  the  eighth-century  prophets  (755-090  B.C.)  tibe 
development  is  carried  further  by  Amos.  Hosea.  Isalaii, 
and  Micah.     These  prophets  Introduced  a  practical  mono- 
theism, and  Isaiah  began  to  preach  the  Messianic  Hope 
(see  MESSIAH).      Then  Hezetoiah  sought  to  centre  the 
worship  of  Yahweh  In  the  temple  of  Jenisaleni  (II.  Kings 
-xvlll.  1-6,  22).      In  the  reign  of  King  Manasw'h  ((iS«Mm), 
however,  a  religious  reaction  led  to  the  restoration  of  the 
old  shrines  and  the  revival  of  heathen  Semitic  customs. 
To  check  this  degeneracy  the  prophetical  school  composed 
about  660  B.C.  the  Deuteronomlc  law  (i.e.,  the  kernel  of 
the  book  of  Deuteronomy    [q.v.]).       This  was  found  in 
the  temple  in  tiie  reign  of  Josiah,  and  i>rompted  the  king 
to  Introduce  a  great  religrtous  reform.        Worship  was 
again  centred  at  Jerusalem ;  the  old  shrines  were  removed, 
and   the   survivals  of  heathen  Semitic  religion    (sacred 
pillars,  asherahn,  etc.)  were  abolish«Kl.     We  may  see  here 
the  fruit  of  Hosea's  teaching.       '"  Hosea's  condemnation 
of  the  worship  at  tlie  local  sanctuaries  and  his  supreme 
doctrine  of  love  and  kindness  toward   man   and  all  of 
(3od's  creatures,    reappear   in   many  of  the   enactments 
found  in  the  prophetic  law-book  of  Deuteronomy.       His 
teachings  regarding  the  love  of  God.  the  character  and 
effects  of  sin.  the  necessity  of  repentance.  God's  readiness 
to  forgive,  and  the  duty  of  love  and  kindness  from  man 
to  man.  are  the  easence  of  that  gospel  which  J«>«U8  pro- 
claimed to  all  the  world  "   (C.  F.   Kent.  The  King/f  and 
Prophets  of  Ixrael  and  Judah.  1909).        A  further  land- 
mark is  reached  when  we  come  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
who  reiterates  and  enriches  the  teat^hings  of  Hosea.    As 
Barton  notes,  he  contributed  four  great  and  potent  Ideas 
to  the  religion  of   Israel:  theoretical  monotheism;    the 
conception  of  Yahweh  as  God  of  the  nation.s  as  well  as 
of  the  Jews;  the  doctrine  of  the  inwanlnevss  of  religion; 
and  the  idea  of  individual  responsibility.       With  Hosea. 
Jeremiah    also    conceived     of     Israel's    relation.shlp     to 
Yahweh  as  that  of  a  covenant  of  marriage,  and   repre- 
sented Go«l  as  a  God  of  love.      The  capture  of  Jerusalem 
by  Nebuchadrezzar  in  't^'t  B.C.  and  the  destruction  of  the 
temple  was  enough  to  revolutionize  the  ideas  of  the  Jews. 
It  led  Ezekiel,  the  prophet -priest,   who  had  been  one  of 
those  deporte<l  by  Nebuchadrezzar  to  Babylonia   in  fiffi, 
to  dream  of  the  rehabilitation  in  Palestine  of  a   Hebrew 
state,   in  which  prophetic  ideals  would   be  blended   with 
the   ritual   law.        *'  Above  all.  he  was  an  idealist,   who 
believed  firmly   in  the  ultimate  fiiture  of  his  race  "  (C. 
F.  Kent).      He.  again,  emphasized  the  great  principle  of 
individual   responsibility.       Second  Isaiah    (ft.   in   Baby- 
lonia from  about  550  B.C.)  encouraged  the  Jews  to  take 
advantage  of  the  decn^e  of  Cyrus  by  returning  to  Palest- 
ine,  and  further  conceived  of  Israel  as   the  *'  suffering 
Servant  of  Yahweh  "  who  had  been  chosen  to  bear  the 
chastisement  due  not  only  to  its  own  sins  but  to  the  sins 
of  the  nations.       It  was  perhaps  during  his  time  that 
the  (3ode  of  Holiness  took   shape.        This  was  followed 
later  by   the  document    known  as  P— an  elaboration  of 
the  priestly  law  and  a  re-editing  of  the  earlier  history 
in  the  light  of  it.      I..ater  still,   in  the  time  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  (/I.  444  B.C.).  with  the  adoption  of  this  priestly 
law  In  Palestine  as  the  fundamental  law  of  Jewish   re- 
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ligion.  Judaism  in  the  specific  sense  of  the  name  was 
bom— a  compromise  between  the  idealism  of  the  prophets 
and  the  ritualism  of  the  priests.      Most  of  the  Jews  w^o 
were  settled  in  Babylonia  preferred  to  remain  there,  but 
they  too  accepted  the  priestly   law.       The  papyri  from 
Elephantine    in    Bgj'pt    show    that    the  Jewish   colony, 
though  It  had  a  temple  there,  did  not  accept  the  new  law 
at  once        With  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem a  hymn-book  was  Introduced,  and  the  Samaritans, 
who  built  a  rival    temple   on   Mt.    Gerizlm,    became   a 
separate  sect.      In  the  Greek  period,  after  the  conquest 
of  Palestine  by  Alexander  (382  B.C.),  the  Jews  became 
more  widely  dispersed,  many  of  them  settling  In  Alexan- 
dria where  they  came  under  the  direct  influence  of  Greek 
thou'ght       The  prophets  ceased  (c.  250  B.C.),  and  were 
succ*>ede<l   (after  200   B.C.)   by  the  apocalyiJtlsts,   many 
of  whom  wrote  in  Greek.      Hellenic  philosophy  was  one 
thing       When  imperial  force  was  used  to  impose  upon 
the  people  Hellenic  religion  (108  B.C.),  the  Jews  rebelled 
and  found  salvation  in  the  Maccabees.       Between  this 
time  and  the  birth  of  Phllo  (c.  20  B.C.),  several  Jewish 
parties  or  sects— the  Pharisees,  tlie  Sadducees,  and  the 
Essenes— arose;    the  oral    traditions    of   the    law    were 
started,  and  schools  of  oral  tradition  became  active  (the 
School  of  Hlllel.  the  School  of  Shammai).     Philo  Judaeiis 
(b    about  20  B.C.)  was  contemporary  with  Jesus.       His 
doctrine  of  tlie  Ix>gos  exercised  a  great  influence  on  later 
Christian  thought.       "  Though   Philo  was  a   good   and 
loyal  Jew.  he  stood,   so  to  speak,  apart  from  the  real 
centre  of  Jewish  intellectual  and  spiritual  development. 
He  was  on  the  one  hand  too  closely  dependent  on  Greek 
thought,  and  on  the  other  had  only  a  limited  knowledge 
of  Jewish  thought  and  tradition.       The  Bible  he  knew 
only  in  the  Greek  translation,  not  in  the  original  Hebrew; 
and  of  the  Halaka.   whicfti  was  still  In  the  making  in 
I»alestine,    he   knew    still    less"    (Isaac    Huslk).       The 
Synagogue,  as  we  know  from  the  New  Testament,  was 
already  firmly  established  In  the  time  of  Jesus.     It  seems 
to  have  originated  much  earlier,  perhaps  In  Babylonia. 
When  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  In  70  A.D.  Jabneh   (Gk 
Jamnia)   had    already    become  an    important  centre  of 
Jewish  learning.      Here  the  oral  law  was  now  further 
developed,  and  the  traditions  were  formulated  in  vvhat 
came  to  be  known  as  the   Mishnah    (200  A.D.).      This, 
with  the  Gemara.  which  contains  traditions  later  than 
tlie  Mishnah,  constitutes  what  is  knovm  as  the  Talmud. 
of  which  there  are  two  recensions,  one  Palestinian  (4th 
cent.),   the   other  Babyk>nian    (Cth    cent.).         After  the 
Bible,  the  Talmud  Is  the  chief  religious  book  of  Judaism. 
From  the  sixth  to  the  eleventh  centur>-  the  rabbinical 
school  in  Babvlonia  (the  Geonim)  enjoyed  a  great  reputa- 
tion for  IntefpreUtlon.       In  the   Middle   Ages  Judaism 
was  interpreted  on  orthodox  or  unorthodox  lines  by  many 
famous   philosophers  and   exegetes.        The   exegetes   in- 
cludiHl  Rashi  (1040-1105).  Ibn  Ezra  (1093-1138).  and  K  mchi 
(1160-1235).     The  philosophers  Included  Ibn  Gabirol  (ith-i- 
1068),  Judah  HalevI  (b.  in  tlie  last  quarter  of  the  lUh 
cent )   Ibn  Daud  (b.  about  1110).  Moses  Maimonides  (11 3o- 
12(W)   and  Ivevl  ben  Gerson  ( 1288-1  .-^44).      The  illogical 
system  of  Maimonides  largely  shai>ed  the  intellectual  life 
of   the    Jews    for  centuries.      Maimonides    prorK>unded 
thirteen  articles  of  faith.       Thes*>.   "  in  set^ting  forth   a 
Jewish    Credo,    formed    a    vigorous    opposition    to    the 
Christian  and  Mohammedan  creeds;  they  therefore  met 
almost  universal  acceptance  among  the   Jewish  people, 
and  were  given  a  place  In  the  common  prayer-book,  m 
spite  of  their  deficiencies,  as  shown  by  Crescas  and  his 
school"   (K.  Kohler).       His  first  five  articles  were  :1, 
the  existence;  2.  the  unity;  3.  the  Incorporeallty ;  4.  the 
t-temlty-of  God;  5,  that  He  alone  should  be  the  object 
ot  worship.        His  tenth  article   is   divine  Providence. 


Moses  Mendelssohn  (1729-1786),  who  bekmgs  to  a  much 
later  period,  is  revered  not  only  as  a  philosopher,  but  as 
the  emancipator  of  the  modem  Jew  from  the  thraldom 
of  the  Ghetto.       What  is  known  as  Reform   Judaism 
started  in  Germany  about  1845.     It  has  recast  the  ancient 
belief  in  the  election  and  mission  of  Israel.      On  the  one 
hand,  the  founders   "  have   reinterpreted  the  Measlanlc 
hope  in  the  prophetic  spirit,  as  the  realization  of  the 
highest  ideals  of  a  united  humanity.     On  the  other,  they 
have  rejected  the  entire  theory  that  Israel  was  exiled 
from  his  ancient  land  because  of  his  sins,  and  that  he  is 
eventually  to  return  there  and  to  restore  the  sacrificial 
cult  in  the  Temple  at  Jemsalem.      Therefore,  the  wtiole 
view  conoeming  Israel's  future  had  to  undergo  a  trans- 
formation.     The  historic  mission  of  Israel  as  priest  of 
humanity  and  champion  of  truth  assumed  a  higher  mean- 
ing, and  his  peculiar  position  in  history  and  In  the  L«aw 
necessarily  received  a  different  interpretation  from  that 
of  Talmudic  Judaism  or  that  of  the  Church  "  (Kohler). 
The  movement   known  as  Zionism    (q.v.),   through  the 
activities  of  Theodor  Herzl,  began  to  make  great  progress 
after    1895.       On    the    whole,    it    is.    or    has    become, 
nationalistic  and  cultural  rather  than  religious.      "  The 
nationalists  expect  the  Jewish  nation  to  awaken  from  a 
sleep  of  eighteen  hundred  years  to  new  greatness  in  its 
ancient  home,  not  as  a  religious,  but  as  a  political  body, 
and  In  renouncing  all  allegiance  to  the  priestly  mission 
of  Israel  and  its  ancestral  f&lth  they  are  as  remote  from 
genuine  Orthodoxy  as  from  Reform  Judaism."  Dr.  Kohler 
emphasizes  the  necessity  of  distlnguisihing  two  ow)oslte 
fundamental  tendencies  in  Judaism,  the  one  expressing 
the  spirit  of   legalistic  nationalism,  the  otlher  that  of 
ethical  or  prophetic  universalism.      "  These  two  work  by 
turn,  directing  the  general  trend  in  the  one  or  the  other 
direction  according  to  circumstances.       At  one  time  the 
centre  and  focus  of  Israel's  religion  is  the  Mosaic  Law, 
with  its  sacrificial  cult  in  charge  of  the  priesthood  of 
Jemsalem's  Temple;  at  another  time  it  Is  the  Synagogue, 
with  Its  congregational  devotion  and  public  instraction, 
its  inspiring  song  of  the  Psalmist,  and  Its  prophetic  con- 
solation and  hope  confined  to  no  narrow  territory,  but 
opened  wide  for  a  listening  world.      Here  it  is  the  reign 
of  the  Halakah   holding  fast  to  the  form  of  tradition, 
and  there  the  free  and  fanciful  Haggadah,  with  Its  appeal 
to  the  sentiments  and  views  of  the  people.       Here  it  is 
the  spirit  of  ritualism,  bent  on  separating  the  Jews  from 
the  influence  of  foreign  elements,  and  there  again  the 
spirit  of  rationalism,  eager  to  take  part  in  general  culture 
and  In  the  progress  of  the  outside  world  "  (p.  13).      See 
G.  A.  Barton,  R.W.,  1917;  Rel.  of  Isr.,  1918. 

JUDE,  THE   EPISTLE  OF.       The  Epistle  of   Jude, 
one  of  the  group  of  New  Testament  Epistles  known  as 
Catholic  or  General  Epistles,  consists  of  only  twenty-five 
verses.      The  writer  calls  himself  "  Judas,  a  serv^  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  brother  of  James"   (vs.  1).       He  is 
commonly  taken  to  be  the  Jude  or  Judas  mentioned  in 
Atatt-hew   xiii.  55  as  one  of  the  brethren  of  the  Lord. 
Hegesippus,  as  quoted  by  Eusebius,  has  preserved  a  tradi- 
tion that  two  grandsons  of  this  Jude  were  summoned 
before  the  Emperor  Domitian  to  give  an  account  of  their 
faith.     The  emperor  found  their  religion  to  5^^a'f™J««f' 
and  sent  them  away  in  peace.      Tradition  further  tells 
that  they  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  the  reign  of  Trajan. 
If  the  epistle  was  composed  by  the  grandfether  ot  th^ 
men.  Its  date  would  be  between  m  and  70  A.D.      But  laie 
name  Judas  was  a  common  one.     The  Jude  of  the  Bpl8«e 
mav  have  been  an  otherwise  unknown  person,  as  Currie 
Martin  suggests,  the   description  "  brother  of   James 
being  an  editorial  insertion.       In  any  case,  the  ^rtle 
can  hardly  be  assigned  to  a  very  ea^y^fate.      Bos^j^ 
speaks  of  It  as  one  of  the  disputed  writings,  and  Origen 
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also  evidently   knew  that  its  authorship  was  disputed. 
It  is  mentioned,  however,  in  the  Muratorlan  Canon,  and 
is  quoted  by  Ctement  of  Alexandria  and  Tertullian.    One 
of  the  curious  features  of  the  book  Is  its  use  of  apocry- 
phal writings.      Thus,  in  vs.  14  the  Book  of  Enoch  seems 
to  be  quoted,  and  In  vs.  9  the  Assumption  of  Moses.      It 
is   thought  that    this  use    of   Apocrypha    accounts    for 
the  tardy  recognition  of  the  book.      But  there  is  another 
very  curious    feature.        There    is  a  close  resemblance 
between  the  Epistle  of  Jude  and  the  Second  Epl«*le  of 
Peteiv-so  close  a  resemblance  that  one  muat  have  copied 
the  other.      "  In  the  judgment  of  most  scholars  Jude  la 
the  original  from  which  2  Peter  borrowed.      It  Is  In  the 
first  place  curious  that,  it  2  Peter  were  the  earlier.  Jude 
should  have  contented  himself  with  extracting  simply  the 
section  agaiijst  the  false  teachers.      But,  apart  from  this 
genenil  Improbability,  when  we  come  to  place  the  two 
documents  side  by  side  and  test  them,    it  Is  generally 
easy  to  explain  why  the  author  of  2  Peter  has  altered 
Jude,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why,  if  Jude  had  2  Peter 
before  him,  he  should  have  altered  his  original  to  the 
form  that  we  find  in  his  Epistle.      Obscurities  In  2  Peter 
can  in  some  cases  be  cleared  up  by  reference  to  Jude  " 
(A.  S.  Pea-ke).      The  reference  to  false  teaching  has  been 
taken  to  suggest  some  form  of  anttnomlan   G-nosticism 
such  as  became  prevalent  in  the  second  century.     But  the 
fblse  teaching  was  not  necessarily  Gnosticism.      Currie 
Martin  thinks  the  epistle  may  have  originated  In  Egypt, 
"  because  the  churches  there  appear  to  have  been  more 
generally  fond  of  apocalypse,  and  also  liable  to  the  errors 
tn  teaching  and  practice  to  which  this  epistle  refers." 
See  the    Encycl.    Bibl.;    J.    A.    M'Clymont;    G.    Currie 
Martin;  Arthur  S.  Peake,  Intr.;  J.  Moffatt.  Intr. 

JUDGES,   BOOK    OF.       The  Book   of  Judges  in  the 
Hebrew  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  (see  CANON,  i.)  is 
grouped    with    the    books    described    as    the    "  Former 
Prophets."     It  purports  to  deal  historically  with  a  period 
embracing  more  than  three  centuries.      The  Judges  were 
heroes  who  arose  from  time  to  time  to  lead  the  Israelite 
tribes  against  their  enemies,  and  whose  success  resulted 
in  their  becoming  judicial  rulers  and  in  a  sense  the  fore- 
runners of  the  Israelite  noonarchs.      The  Hebrew  word 
for  these  and  other  judges  is  Shdfetim.       It  has  been 
l>oInted  out  by  G.  F.  Moore.  C.  H.  H.  Wright,  and  others 
that  the  same  word  (Suffetes)  was  used  in  Carthage.^a 
Phoenician  colony,  of  rulers  there   (Livy,  Hist.  xxx.  7), 
who  were  sometimes  called  also  by  the  Romans  regee, 
consules,  and  dictators.       The  Book  of  Judges  divides 
itself  into  four  sections.       The  first    (chap.    I.   l-H.  5), 
which  is  introductory,  describes  the  conquest  ^f  Canaan 
after  the  death  of  Joshua    (see  JOSHUA.   BOOK).       It 
is  really  an  old  account  of  the  conquest:  It  differs  from 
that  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  and  represents  that  the  con- 
quest was   made,  not  simultaneously  by  all   the  tribes 
acting    together   under  the    leadership   of   Joshua,    but 
gradually     by     individual    tribes    acting    independently. 
The  second  section  (chap.  ii.  r>-i11.  6)  has  been  described 
as  a  Prelude  to  the  history.   "  a  moralising  summary  " 
(Wliitehouse)  of  the  story  that  Is  to  follow.      The  third 
section  (chap.  lii.  7-xv1.  31),  which  is  "  the  real  kernel  of 
the  history."  recounts  the  adventures  of  twelve  judges. 
The  chief  of  these  were  Othnlel,   Ehud,   Deborah   (with 
Barak),    Gideon,   Jephthah.   and    Samson.        The   minor 
judges  were  Shamgar,  Tola  and  Jair,  Ibzan.  Elon.  and 
Abdon.    In  chapter  9  a  story  is  Introduced  which  describes 
how  one  Abimelech   became    "  king  "  of  the   Canaanite 
town,  Shecheni.      The  story  has  been  regarded  by  some 
scholars  as  "a  kind  of  prelude  to  the  history  of  the 
kingdom  of  Saul  "  (Moore).      But  as  Prof.  Moore  says, 
Abimelech  was  .simply  king  of  a  town  of  the  Canaanltes. 
among  whom  the  city-kingdom  was  a  common   form  of 


government.      "That  he  was  also  recognized  as  king  by 
purely  Israelite  towns  or  clans  is  not  intimated,  and  is 
not  a  necessary  inference  from  the  fact  that  he  has  the 
Israelites  at  his  back  in  his  effort  to  suppress  the  revolt 
of  the  Canaanite  cities  (955)."      The  fourth  stxllon  of  the 
book  (chaps.  xvH.-xxl.)  Is  of  the  nature  of  an  appendix 
or  a  supplement.      It  tells  the  adventures  (xvll.-xvlll)  of 
a  man  named  Mlcah  who  had  an   image  and   priest,  a 
Levlte,   of  his  own.        These  were   carried  off  by   the 
Danites.       It  tells  further  (xlx.-xxl.)  of  a  war  betw*-en 
the  Israelites  and  the  lienjamltes,   Jn  which   the   latter 
were  nearly  exterminated.      The  Book  of  Judges  Is  com- 
posite.       In  the   sixth   centur>-  B.C.   a   Deuteronomistlc 
author  (D)  would  seem  to  have  composed  a  *'  History  of 
Israel    under   the    Judges."       From    this    are    derived 
chapters  Ii.  6-xvI.  31.      This  writer  (D)  obtained  his  in- 
formation about  the  Judges  from  a  work  known  as  tlw 
"  Prophetical  Writings  "  or  JB.      This  In  turn  was  oom- 
poeed  In  the  seventh  centurj-  B.C.  by  an  author  or  com- 
piler   (RJ«)   who  made  use  of  two  early   narratives,   a 
"  Judaic    History "    (J.     ninth    century    B.C.)    and    an 
"  Ephralmite     History  "     (E.     somewhat     later).       The 
author  of  the   present  Book  of  Judges  after  the  Exile 
supplemented  D's  work  by  adding  from  JE  Judg.  I.  1-Ii. 
5  and  chapters  xvil.-xvlli.,   xix.-xxl.        As  rt-garda  the 
chronology  of  the  Judges.    ^Miitehouse   j)oints  out   that 
*'  there  Is   nothing  to  forbid   the  assumjitlon  tliat  eome 
(e.g.,   Samson  and  Jephthah,   Barak,  and    Eliud)   ruled 
contemporaneously."      Unless  we  assume  this,  the  period 
between  the  Exodus  and  Solomon  would  excee<l  the  length 
(480  years)  given  in  the  First  Book  of  Kings  (vl.  1).    See 
G.  F.  Moore,  Judges  (1S95)  in  the  I.C.C.,  and  The  Book 
of  Judges  (1898)  in  the  "  Sacred  Books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment "  (Engl);  C.  H.  H.  Wright,  Intr.;  O.  H.  Box;  O. 
C.  Whitehouse. 

JUMPING,  AS  A  RELIGIOUS  CEREMONY.       J.   G. 
Frazer  mentions  a  number  of  In.stances  In  which  some 
religious  or  magical  virtue  ia  ascribe<l  to  jumping  over  a 
thing  or  person  (cp.  THRESHOLD).       In  Russia  on  the 
Eve   of    St.    John    (Mid-summer    Eve)    young    men   and 
maidens,   carrying  a  straw   figure   of  the    mythic  hero 
Kuiialo,  jump  over  a   bonfire  in  coupU^.        Among  the 
liaganda  of  Central  Africa.  "  when  the  beans  were  ripe, 
a  woman  would  call  her  eldest  son  to  eat  some  of  the 
first  which  she  cx)oked:  if  she  negle<t«Hl  to  do  so.  it  was 
believed    that   she  would    incur    the  di.si)leasur»'  of  the 
gods  and  fall  ill.       After  the  mt^l  her  husband  jmni)ed 
over  her,  and  the  beans  might    then-after   be  eaten  by 
all."       According  to  J.  Roecoe   (Thr  liaganda),  the  act 
of  .stepping  or  leaping  over  a   woman   is  accept e<l  as  a 
ritual  .«?ubstitute  for  cohabitation  with  her.      And  among 
several   liantn   tribes  cohabitation  is  enjoined  as  a    re- 
ligious and  magical  rite  on  certain  .solemn  occasions,  such 
as  the  circumcision  of  a    child.        The  Baganda  fisher- 
man treats  cereraoniallv  the  first  fish  taken.       Some  he 
takes  to  the  god  Mukasa.       The  remainder  he  partakes 
of  with  his  wife  after  she  has  cooked  them.      Afterwards 
he  jumps  over  her.        Again.  "  in  T'ganda.  when  a  man 
returns  from  a  Journey,  his  wife  takes  some  of  th«»  bark 
cloths  from  the  bed  of  one  of  his  children  and  lays  them 
on  her  husband's  bed;   and  as  he  enters  the  house,   he 
jumps  over  one  of  his  wives  who  has  children  by  him. 
or  over  one  of  his  children.       If  he  neglects  to  do  this, 
one  of  his  children  or  one  of  his  wives  will  die."       In 
Uganda,  before  an  army  set  out.  the  general  and  all  the 
chiefs,  to  ensure  success,  had  either  to  cohabit  with  their 
wives  or  to  jump  over  them.       See  J.  G.   Frazer.  Q.B., 
Pt    II.,  1911:  Part  III..  1912:  Part  V.,  vol.  II..  1912. 

JUMPING  DANCE  OF  ECHTERNACH.  A  festival 
held  annually  on  White  Tuesday  at  Echternach  In  TiUxem- 
burg.       It  would   seem   that  In  the  eighth  century  the 
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maladv  known  as  the  Dance  of  St.  Vitus  (Chorea  Sancti 
V«0  ^s Tr^valent  hei^  The  Jumping  Dance  ^a 
festival  of  thanksgiving  for  its  cessation  It  has  l>een 
dP«cribed  as  follows :  **  The  procession  starts  from  the 
SrW^  a(^m7Jinied  by  several  bands  of  music;  the 
plgSis  of  bith  sexes  form  In  rows,  and  spring  flret 
Slur  rtens  forward  and  three  back,  then  eight  steps  for- 
ward and  ti^^^ck.  and  so  on,  continually  increasing 
The  stei  for^rd,  but  making  no  change  i°  those^back- 
i^or^nntil  thev  reach  the  church,  when  they  fall  on 
JJS?'  f^^  ind  bSln  to  pray  "  i^Sotes  and  Queries, 
Quoted  bTj.H    Biunt).      See  J.  H.  Blunt ;  Brockhaus 

?UNKBRS  A  religious  body  in  America.  E  Planta 
N^H  finds  in  their  habits  and  mod^  of  thought  many 
sSklne  points  of  resemblance  to  the  Essenes  (q.v.).  The 
S^nkeil  Sn  themselves  "  Brethren."  The  designation 
'"Sral^  People "  is  one  by  which  they  are  often 
knotn  '  Thev  live  in  little  villages  and  ^"Ps  of 
fa™  Thev  'permit  marriage,  like  one  sect  of  the 
E  ™esdld  but  sUll  hold  celibacy  in  the  highest  honour 
(NSt)  See  E.  Planta  Nesbit,  Christ,  Christmns,  and 
Christianity,  1899. 


JURUPARI  PIPES.       Sacred  instruments  used  in  re- 
ligious mysteries  by  the  natives  of  Brazil.      They  serve 
the  same  puriwse  as  the  buU-roarer  (q.v.) ;  and  just  as 
women  among  the  Australian  Kumal  are  forbidden  to 
look  upon  the   tumdun,  the  Brazilian  women  are  pro- 
hibited from  seeing  the  juruparl  pipes  on  pain  of  death. 
JUSTIFICATION  BY  FAITH.       According  to  Roman 
Catholic  doctrine,  as  stated  in  C.  H.  Bowden's  Simple 
Dictionary  for  Catholics  (1906),  Justification  Is     not  only 
the  remission  of  sin,  but  the  sanctifying  and  renewing 
of  the  interior  man  by  the  voluntary  reception  of  grace 
and  gifts,    whence  a  man,    from  being   unjust  and   an 
enemv,  becomes  just  and  a  friend  of  God,  that  he  may 
be  heir  according  to  the  hope  of  life  everlasting  (Tit.  111. 
7)  "      \ccording  to  Article  xi.  of  the  Church  of  England. 
"  We  are  accouMed  righteous  oefore  God,  only  for  the 
merit  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  by  Faith, 
and  not  for  our  own  works  or  deservlngs :  Wherefore, 
that  we  are  justified  by  Faith  only  is  a  most  wholesome 
Doctrine,  and  very  full  of  comfort." 


K 


K  God  K  is  a  designation  used  by  anthropologists 
for  a  deltv  depicted  In  the  MSS.  of  the  Mayan  Indians 
of  Central  America.  Like  God  B.  he  Is  given  an  orna- 
mental nose.  He  may  In  fact  l>*'  «i°lP^y  .*  T^I^^J^J^ 
B  In  that  case,  he  Is  probably  to  be  identified  with  the 
rain-god  Chac  (=  Tlaloc).  There  Is  good  reason  to 
suni)0<»e  that  B's  proboscis  really  represents  an  elephant  s 
??uik  and  not  mlrely  a  funnel  through  which  gales  were 
emitted  (see  G.  Elliot  Smith.  "  Pre-Columbian  Repre- 
^nUtions  of  the  Elephant  in  America."  in  Nature,  Nov. 

"^KA^  THE       Ka  is  a  term  used  in  the  religion  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians.      Every  living  Person  was  "  lord  of  a 
kT"      He  received  it  at  his  birth.      When  the  Sun  god 
created  the  two  primeval  gods  he  stretched  out  hisarras 
^nd  them,  whereupon  they  received  the  ka  and  became 
a^ilmate        Erman  points  out  that  "  this  stretching  out 
?he  aras  mu.st  be  sU^lally  connected  with  the  in^sting 
with  a  ka    for  from  the  earliest  times  two  outstretched 
ftrms  siirnilWHl  a  ka."       The  ka  Is  not  the  same  as  the 
"r  fof  thrEgyptians  speak  of  a  soul  as  well    which 
TdJth  fll^  away  like  a  bird.      The  ka.  though  r^er 
Heen    is  8xiPiK>sed  to  have  the  same  form  as  its  possessor, 
^  as  fSu  says,  to  be  "  exactly  the  counterpart  of  the 
m^n  "      Sak>mon  Relnach  speaks  of  it  as  a  man  s  double 
a  kind  of  tutelary    genius  or  guardian   angel.        After 
death     it   was   supposed,  the   ka  continued  to  take  an 

TnTeV^  in  its  oUl  body,  and  ^^^^'Z^'"' ^^""iZnih^ 
Food  was  placed  In  the  grave  to  sustain  it^  Even  the 
gods  were  supix>sed  to  have  kas.  As  an  ^n^^J^^^/J^^ 
S^  identification  of  the  ka  with  the  living  t^y.Navllle 
noints  out  that  the  expression  "  to  thy  ka  "came  to  be 

TsIS  InTead  of  "to  thyself."       ^.'"^'^"^...T'^tf^mi 
\dolf    Erman,    Handbook;    Edouard    Naville.    The    Old 

Egyptian  Faith,  1909:  Relnach,  O.  ^^^^„f 

KA'BA.       The  name  of  the  temple  to  which   devout 


Muhammedans  make  pilgrimages.  It  is  a  «q"are 
primitive  stone  building  at  Mecca,  which  Muslims  believe 
to  have  been  built  by  Abraham,  and  to  whi(ii  the  pagan 
Arabs  had  from  ancient  times  performed  pllgrin^ges  as 
to  their  national  sanctuary,  on  which  occasion  they  per- 
formed the  very  same  rites  and  ceremonies  now  observed 
byThe  M^lim  Pilgrims."  The  "  black  stone,"  which 
'Ms  built  up  in  onl  of  the  comers  of  this  temple,  forms 
an  object  of  special  veneration  to  the  pilgrim.  bee  t . 
\    Klein;  and  compare  HAJJ,  THE. 

KABBALAH.        A    Hebrew    word    meaning    literally 
"  tradition."      It  is  used  especially  in  co^^J'^^  ^ith 
the  mvstical  teaching  of  a  movement  in  the  thirteentn 
Sntu^    ^e^Kabballsts  attached  importance  to  every 
letter  in  the  Bible  on  the  ground  that  it  conveyed  some 
!^t  Seining  to  the  Initiated.      The  ^^^^^^/Xf 
in  an  extravagant  form  in  a  large  work  caUed  the  Zoft^f; 
which    in   Its  present    form   belongs    to  the    thirteentn 
^^ury.      Kabbalistic  interpt^tion  follows  three  prln- 
cinles       "  (1)  Notariqon^io  reconstruct  a  word  by  using 
?ie  initials  of  manv,  or  a  sentence  by  using  all  the  letters 
of  a  single  word  for  initial  letters  of  other  words ;  (2) 
OhematriaUhe  use  of  the  numerical  va^es  of  ^e  letters 
of  a  word  for  purposes  of  comparison  with  other  woras 
whfch^eld    the^me    or    similar    «>J"binations    of 
Tumors;  (3)  Temwm-the  Permutatio-n  of  lettera  by  the 
th^^'bilistlc  alphabets^Atbach,  ^Albam,   and    Ath- 
hn«h  "    (C    A    Briggs).       See  C.  A.  Briggs,  inir. 

KABTR  P^NTH^  A  modern  Hindu  sect  founded 
by^w?  Kai^^ms  to  have  lived  partly  at  ^nar^ 
and  wrtly  at  Magar.  near  Gorakhpur.  between  the  ywrs 
1SS^«nd  1512  and  to  have  been  originally  a  Mjiliam- 
^n  InSu^  of  time,  however.  J-^?^J^^^g| 
^  Wflmfinanda  The  followers  of  Ramfinanda,  the 
RHmamndfs  worship  Vishnu  (q.v.)  under  the  form  of 
RfiS^   tCe  hei^god.     Kabir,  in  his  further  development, 
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became  a  reformer,  and  strove  "to  free  the  Valshnava 
creed  from  the  useleas  and  senseless  incrustations  with 
which  It  had  become  overlaid  "  (Monier-Williame).  He 
assailed  all  worship  of  idols,  and  represented  Vishnaviani 
as  strictly  monotheistic.  The  externalities  of  religion 
are  of  no  importance;  all  that  matters  is  the  state  of 
the  "  inner  man."  Monier-Wllllanjs  describee  him  as 
"the  first  to  attempt  a  partial  bridging  of  the  gulf 
between  Hindttism  and  Islam."  Kabir  Is  claimed  by 
the  Sikbs  as  one  of  their  prophets.  See  Monier-WilHams : 
B.  W.   Hoplcins;  RM.W.;  and  R.  V.  Russell. 

KABOI.  A  deity  worshipped  by  the  Karaya  Indian* 
of  Brazil.  He  is  said  to  have  led  his  people  from  the 
lower  to  the  upper  regions  of  the  etirth. 

KABRAKAN.  A  tribal  deity  in  the  religion  of  the 
Mayan  Indians.  He  is  described  as  the  destroyer  of 
mountaii^. 

KADAMPA  SECT.  A  sect  founded  in  the  eleventh 
century  among  the  Buddhist*  of  Tibet.  The  movement 
was  in  the  direction  of  reform.  See  YELLOW-CAP 
BUDDHISTS. 

KADAVUL.  A  divine  being  conceived  by  the  Parai- 
yans,  a  tribe  or  caste  in  India,  as  the  .supreme,  omni- 
present, personal  spiritual  Being,  the  source  of  all. 
"  Kadaval  r)osse.s9es  no  temples,  and  is  not  worshipped, 
but  he  Is  the  highest  conception  of  Paraiya  thought  "  (E. 
Thurston). 

KAD  BHAG.WADI.  A  Hindu  deity,  god  of  the 
jungles,  the  special  god  of  the  Paniyans.  a  tribe  in  India. 
KADIRS.  The  Kadirs  (also  known  as  Kndans)  are  a 
tribe  Inhabiting  the  Anaimalai  or  elephant  hills  and  the 
great  mountain  range  which  extends  thence  southward 
into  Travancore,  in  Southern  India.  Their  religion, 
which  has  been  described  as  an  "  ejaculatory  religion, 
finding  vent  in  uttering  the  names  of  the  gods  and 
demons,"  consists  in  the  worship  of  stone  images  or  in- 
visible gods.  Thurston  and  Rangachari  mention  five 
gods.  PaikutU'itha  is  "  a  projecting  rock  overhanging 
a  slab  of  rock,  on  which  are  two  atones  set  up  on  end." 
Athuvisariamma  is  "  a  stone  endosure,  ten  or  fifteen  feet 
square,  almost  level  with  the  ground."  There  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  god  witbin  the  enclosure.  Vanatha- 
vathi  is  worshipped  anywhere  as  an  invisible  god. 
lyappaswami  Ls  a  stone  set  up  beneath  a  teak  tree,  and 
worshipped  as  a  protector  agaiiwrt  various  forms  of  sick- 
ness and  disease.  In  the  act  of  worshipping,  a  mark  is 
made  on  the  stone  with  ashes.  Masanyatha  is  "  a  female 
recumbent  figure  in  stone  on  a  masonry  wall  in  an  open 
plain  near  the  village  of  Anaimalai.  before  which  trial 
by  ordeal  is  carried  out."       See  E.  Thurston. 

KADRIYAH.  THE.  A  Muhammadan  religious  onler 
which  established  itself  in  Timbuctoo  early  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  They  were  afterwards  encouraged  by 
the  Wahhc^bis  {q.v.)' to  propagate  their  faith  more 
zealously.  "  Their  missionary  work  bears  an  entirely 
peaceful  character:  it  is  founded  merely  upon  personal 
example  and  good  teaching,  upon  the  natural  influenct^ 
of  the  teacher  over  the  pupil,  and  upon  the  spreading  of 
higher  civilization  "  (Oekar  Mann).  See  T.  W.  Arnold: 
Oskar  Mann.  "  Mohammedanism  "  in  Great  Religions  of 
the  WorltJ,  1902. 

KAILASA.  Kailasa  is  one  of  the  paradises  or  heavens 
of  tbe  Hindus.  It  is  the  heaven  of  Siva  (qf.r.),  that  of 
Vishnu  iq.v.)  being  Vaikuntha,  and  that  of  Krishna 
iq.v.)  being  Go-loka.  Kailflsa  is  in  the  Himalaya,  and 
the  temple  there  is  said  by  Monier- Williams  to  be  one 
of  the  wonders  of  India  and  even  of  the  world.  Kailasa. 
a  city  constructed  on  a  triangular  plan,  is  sometimes 
called  Parvata,  "  mountain."  "  It  is  a  charming  place. 
Siva  rules  over  it.  and  it  is  here  that  he  resides  with 
his  wife  Parvatl  "  (Dubois  and  Beauchamp).       Kailasa 


is  the  paradi.se  resened  for  the  faithful  followers  of 
Siva.  See  Monier-William.s;  J.  A.  Dubois  and  H.  K. 
Beauchamp. 

KALA:^DARIYEU.  An  order  of  Dervishes,  an  off- 
shoot of  the  Bakhtashiyeh  (g.t .).  They  practise  celibacy, 
and  have  an  e.«»tabH«hment  in  Aleppo. 

KALAPAT.  A  Hindu  deity,  the  tutelary  god  of  the 
Taonlas,  a  small  non-Aryan  caste  of  the  Driya  States 
in  India,  tiie  members  of  which  are  generally  farm- 
.servants  and  labourers.  The  TaontaiiH  worship  also  the 
cobra,  and  on  tbe  festival  of  Nawt\khai  a  oattle-goed  as 
the  symbol  of  their  calling. 

KALI.  Kan  i«  one  of  the  deities  worshipped  by  the 
Hindus.  The  name  Is  one  of  those  given  to  the  wife 
of  the  god  Siva  (fl.i),  and  under  this  name  she  appears 
in  her  most  U^rrible  form.  "  It  is  this  goddess  who 
thirsts  for  bkxKl.  and  especially  for  human  blood;  and 
if  the  bkxKl  of  animals  is  not  offenxl  to  her.  she  takes 
that  of  men.  In  one  of  the  Tantras  kings  are  directed 
to  appease  her  by  blood,  and  even  by  human  aacrlflce  " 
(Monier- Williams). 

KALOU.  A  name  given  by  the  Fijlans  to  a  power 
that  is  sui)ernatural,  supernormal,  or  awe-inspiring. 

KAMA.  A  term  u.s*Hi  in  Theosophy  iq.v.).  It  denotes 
the  emotional  and  passional  nature  in  man. 

KAMA.  A  Hindu  deity  oorrespomling  to  Cupid.  S. 
G.  Roberts  notes  {Calcutta  RevU-tr,  1902)  that  he  is  more 
like  Eroe  than  the  tiny  little  gotl  of  Roman  mythok)gy. 
••  He  has  beautiful  attributes.  His  bow  is  of  the  sugar- 
cane: his  arrow.s  are  tipped  with  flowers;  and  his  bow- 
string is  a  chain  of  bees— «  pretty  touch  that  recall><  the 
swallow  song  of  tbe  Homeric  bowstring."  The  Hindu 
Cupid,  however,  is  a  marrie<l  man. 

KAMBATA.  KamMta  or  Kamata  is  an  annual  feast, 
lasting  about  a  fortnight,  held  in  honour  of  the  god  Kama- 
tarava  bv  the  Kota,  an  aboriginal  tribe  of  the  Nllgiri 
mils  of  India.  Tlu'  only  work  ix-nnltted  on  the  second 
day  of  the  festival  is  the  digging  of  clay  and  the  making 
of  pots. 

KAMDHENU.  The  sacred  cow  in  Hindu  mythology, 
the  giver  of  all  we«ilth. 

KAMI-NO-MICHI.  Kami-no-michi.  the  "  Way  of  the 
Genii,  or  Spirits,"  \»  the  Japanese  <Miuivalent  of  the 
Chinese  Shinto.  The  expression  is  often  rendered  "  Way 
of  the  Gods."  .\ccord1ng  to  D.  Goh.  however,  there  are 
no  gods  (in  the  ordinary  sense)  in  Shinto;  and  Kami 
is  a  word  used  by  Japanese  subjtnns  in  sp^'aklng  of  their 
.sovereign  and  bv  servants  in  addre.ssing  their  master. 
See  SHINTOISM. 

KAMMALANS.  A  Tamil  caste.  A  more  original  form 
of  the  name  is  Kannalan.  which  means  one  who  rules  the 
eye  or  one  who  gives  the  eye.  The  Kammnlanfi  make 
imag(\s  of  gwLs  for  the  temple.  When  the  eyes  are 
addwl.  a  special  ceremony  takes  place,  the  ceremony  of 
I>ainting  the  eves  of  images.  Before  this  ceremony  the 
Mock  or  lump  is  treated  by  the  craftsman  with  no  spef-ial 
honour.  Tlie  Kammalans  claim  descent  from  Vi«va- 
karraa.  the  architect  of  the  gods.  There  is  an  artisan 
caste  of  Kammalans  in  Malabar,  but  they  are  regarded 
as  a  lower  ca.ste.  and  are  not  allowed  to  enter  temples 
or  Brahman  houses.      See  E.  Thurston. 

KANAPHATS.  Literally  '•  Ear-splitters."  An  order 
of  Hindu  ascetics,  worshippers  of  Siva  iq.v.).  They  are 
so  calle<l  because  they  put  heavy  rings  in  their  ears. 
See  E.  W.  Hopkins. 

KANDRAPAT.  A  Hindu  deity,  a  gotldess,  perhaps  a 
deified  tiger,  worshipped  by  the  Dehri  Sudhs,  a  sub- 
caste  of  the  Sudhs.  a  cultivating  caste  in  the  Urlya 
wuntry  in  India.  She  is  supposed  to  dwell  always  on 
the  summits  of  hills. 


KANEL.     Kanel  or  Xkanel  was  a  tribal  god  of  fertility 
in  the  religion  of  the  Mayan  Indians. 
KANHAIYA.       One  of  the   names  of  the   Hindu  god 

^^^mk\  DEVI.  A  Hindu  goddess.  The  original 
was  a  maiden  who  is  held  to  have  been  an  incamatk>n 
of  plr^tl  She  is  worshipped  by  the  Komtis  (or 
Knmatis)    a  Madras  cai^te  of  traders.        „     ^^        _    ,, 

kTniy \\S      A  c«»te  of  astrologers  In  Southern  India. 
Tn  MalataT  the  name  is  spelt  and  pronounced  Kanlsan. 
A^x^Tnglo  Thurston  and  Rangachari.  it  is  a  Malayalam 
eo™tion  of  the  Sanskrit  word  for  astrologer.  Qamka. 
SSles  ago  the  Kanlyam,  already  enjoyed  a  great  repu- 
t^^n  as  diviners.      They  practise  sorcery  and  exorcism 
..  well  is  aSogy       Thev  worehip  the  sun,  the  moon, 
Sl^^  and^^bSanya.  Vishnu,  Siva,  and  Baghnvati. 
L^  (quoted   bv  Thurston  and   Rangaclmri)    explains 
S??wo  things  are  essential  to  the  astrok>ger.  a  bag  of 
^T-vXlLs  and  an  almanac.      "  VNTien  anyone  comes  to 
Sit  him'  he  quietly  sits  down,  facing  the  sun.  ona 
S  seat  <  r  ma  .  murmuring  some  mantrams  or  sacred 
ver^   open.s  his  bag  of  cowries,  and  ix>urs  them  on  the 
7^'  W?h  his  right  hand  he  moves  them  slowly  round 
a^  round   solemnly  reciting  meanwhile  a  stanza  or  ^^ 
In  nraise  of  his  guru  or  teacher,  and  of  liis  deity,  involt- 
IngTheTr  help        He  then  stops,  and  explains  wjat  he 
has  b^n  doing,  at  the  same  time  taking  a  handful  of 
S^^  from  the  heap,   and  placing  them  on  one  mde. 
iTfront  is  a  diagram  drawn  with  chalk  on  the  floor. 
iSdZisi^ing  of  twelve  (^mpartments  (nisis),  one  for 
JtoY,  month    n  the  vear       Before  commencing  oi)erationK 
with  Seia^ms, 'he  selects  thre.^  or  five  of  the  cowries 
highe^  u     inThe  heap,  and  places  them  in  a  line  on  the 
rilKan     side.       These  represent  Ganapati    (the  belly 
SSi    the   remover   of   difficulties),   the   sun.   the    planet 
Suiter    sTmsl-ati  (the  goddess  of  speech),  and  his  own 
iS?Q  or  p^ptor.      To  all  of  these  the  astrologer  gives 
dSrXi^    touching  his  ears  and  the  ground  three 
f imes  with  Sh  hands.      The  cowries  are  next  arranged 

InTe  ^^mp^ments  of  the  <i^-«™-' --I.^-.Ts^^ST; 
fmm  oomrwrtment  to  compartment  bj  the  astrologer, 
^o  qSSS,  mSnwhil.  tbe  authority  on  Which  he  make, 
the  moves  Finally  he  explains  the  result,  and  enos 
With  a^^n  worshipping  the  <'elfled  cowries,  wlio^were 
witnessing    the     operation     as    sr>ectators.  see     r.. 

"^^KrRXJYrPA  SECT.  A  sect  in  T^maism.  founded  by 
a  ^anm  nam^l  Marpa.  The  adherents  l^y  «pe^ 
reverence  to  a  disciple  of  Marpa.  Milaraspa.  Great 
Vm>^r^o.  is  attache<l  to  the  exorcism  of  d^ons.  ^ 
which  art  Milaraspa  won  great  renown.  A  peculiarity 
Tf  the  Kargvupji  se<t  at  first  was  that  the  members 
^iVlteSlifc^ves  or  deserts.  JT  "•  ^""^rA"'  The 
K4RM\         \  term   used   in   Theosophy    iq.v.).        ine 

woM  rueaVs  •action."  an<i  Is  ?';Pll";/"  ^ta^'T^' 
law  of  cause  and  effect.  In  virtue  of  this  law.  Persons 
are  ^i^J^ated  "  Every  debt  incurred  must  t>e  duly 
p'd^n  J^^Tor  in  ^me  other  ^,1^^-  ««^,^f,^f^,^?r^^ 
life  turns  round  it  brings  with  it  the  fruit  of  e\ery  seen 
!hat  w^hl^e   sown"    (Annie  Besant,  "Theosophy.      in 

^KARR\M1YY\  An  Arabian  sect,  regarded  by  the 
S.mnPs^?  t?ere.ic..  They  <l-ive<l  tlieir  rmme  from 
Muhammad  ibn  Karrftm.  and  were  ^^^^  .^"^J^^^J*^^^ 
eima  or  Con>orealists.  They  no^  ^L^/n^^J^w  Scte^ 
semblance  between  God  and  crated  ^  nP^-  ^"^  dSS^ 
God  to  N^  corporeal."  They  split  "Pj^^.^l^l'tT^uf^he 
sects,  each  holding  somewhat  modifie<l  ideas  about  the 
corporeality  of  God."      See  F.  A.  Klein. 

KARTTIKBYA.         Another  name    for   Skanoa    yq.t^u 
one  of  the  ji>ds  of  the  Hindus. 


KABUA.      An  Indian  deity,  the  cobra,  worshipped  by 

^ ^'kARUV^DARAYA  BOMMADEVA.  The  caste  g^, 
according  to  F.  R.  Hemingway,  of  tbe  Uppiliyans.  He 
has  no  temple,  but  all  the  UppIHyans  n  ^^^f^^^^. 
offering  him  an  annual  sacrifice  m  Tal  < J^^^ 
February),  before  the  earth  is  scraped  for  the  fir^  time 
fn  the  season  for  making  saltpetre "  (qwted  by  E^ 
Thurston  and  K.  Rangachari).  The  I^PP^liyaj*'  .^P" 
paras,  or  Uppaligas  of  Southern  India  are  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  salt.  „„.«.^ 

KASHINATH.     The  lord  of  Benares,  one  of  the  names 

of  the  Hindu  god  Siva.  ,  _     .  „ 

KATAPHANG.      A  ceremony  observed  every  y^  by 
the  Nicobars,  a  people  inhabiting  the  archipelago  betw^n 
the    Ai^nmn    Islands  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal   and   ^ 
northern    coast    of    Sumatra.      On    this    occa^^on    ^ 
e^ona"   certain   structures  used  as  a  guest-house  for 
sSr^  fnd  as  a  town-hall  for  public  gatherings   are 
?SSS  out  with  singing  and  dancing    and  the  rubb^ 
is  cast  into  the  sea.     Then  the  doors  of  t^ie  houses  in  the 
pZoanam  are  closed,    and  the  people  go   back   to  their 
dwemn^s      For  a  riionth  they  must  observe  sHence.  and 
are  not  allowed  to  show  a  fire  or  light,  or  to  8°«>ke  a 
?^i^t.     "The  natives  believe  that  during  this  timethe 
evU^rlts  from  the  jungle  visit  the  ^l^^^J^^,.^^ 

Se  mSnth  Is  up,  a  great  feast  ^l^'J^ f^'^^J^^^^^^r 
they   are  sent  back   to  the  jungle       (Hutton    >\eDsier, 

^K^TAPHRYGIAN  CHURCH,  THE.  pe  Kate^ 
nhVTiim  cSureh  means  the  Ohnrch  according  to  ^ 
PhS&  ^e  followers  of  Montanus  were  so  mU^ 
becWThey  were  so  numerous  in  Phrygia.      See  MON- 

"^  K^ATH^VATTHU  A  Buddhist  sacred  book,  a  b«>k 
on^hJreJ^i   ™he  third  division  of  the  Canon.       See 

''^KTY''AS?Hr^S-  caste  of  writers  and  village 
a<^uItenTs  in  IndS  ^^rding  to  R.  V.  Ru«f "  *°^ 
rT  mra  m,  the  most  probable  ^J^^^^^^^^^^^^'^t 
^^^"^^^  '^T  ^^Se^'re^Sf^r't^Is^'Ts'^rarthe 
LTv?ihs 'S°  have  ^^^^  and  wrlting^r. 
^me  outside  souree,   and  the  Brahmans  were  the  only 

"^K^-'B^^'^^n  FUua'S  i'eitT'^Keb  was  god  of  the  earth 
the  husband  iFiTiq^f^  the  female  Per«c«a1fi«.tion  o 

^^Ifnet^^lfJnpSSS^?^ 

sacred  to  him  was  the  goose.       See  -^iF^,,!*    ^^7  Old 
Sf   Erman,    Handbook:    Edouard    Narille,    The    Old 

''•'ktATRNATH.''%he  lord  of  cedars,  one  of  the  names 
"TEEN^'^^'lH^'erm  denoting  lamen^tions  for  th^ 
dead  in  loud  and  mournful  notes  and  vere^.  In  a  ^een 
^The  pedigree,  land  P^oP^^y  gener^^  and  good 
actions  of  the  deceased  person  and  J^^  ancestors  are 
gentlv  and   harmoniously  recounted    in^of^^^X^fhem 

'TbITH  WS     ^e  tol^e^-  of  George  Keith  (1«»?- 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  trospei.       n«  s« 
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a8Bl«*ance  to  Robert  Barclay  (1648-1690),  th^  Quaker 
apologist,  and  went  to  Holland  and  Germany  as  a  mls- 
BlonsLTj  with  George  Fox  (1624-16W)  and  William  Penn 
(1644-1718).  In  1689  he  emigrated  to  America.  On  fal« 
return  to  ihigland,  he  collected  a  congregation  In 
Turners'  Hall,  Phllpot  Lane,  Here  he  preached  and 
officiated  for  some  years  (1695-1700).  In  1700  he  became 
a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  afterwards 
was  made  Rector  of  Edburton  in  Sussex.  He  and  his 
followers  called  themselves  Christian  Quakers.  George 
Keith's  works  Include  "The  Deism  of  William  Penn 
and  his  Brethren  "  (1699),  "  The  Standard  of  the  Quakers 
Examined  "  (1702).  and  "  A  Journal  of  Travels  "  (1706). 
See  J.  H.  Blunt;  and  the  D.N.B. 

KELIM.  The  name  of  one  of  the  Jewish  treatlsee  or 
tractates  which  reproduce  the  oral  tradition  or  unwritten 
law  as  developed  by  the  second  century  A.D.  and  are 
included  In  the  Mishnah  (q.v.),  a  collection  and  compila- 
tion completed  by  Rabbi  Judah  the  Holy,  or  the  Patri- 
arch, about  200  A.D.  The  sixty-three  tractate*  of  the 
Mishnah  are  divided  Into  six  groups  or  orders  (sedarim). 
Keilm  is  the  first  tractate  of  the  sixth  group,  which  i« 
called  TohorSth  ("  Purifications  "). 

KENOMA.  A  term  uaed  in  Gnosticism  (q.v.).  The 
Kenoma  is  the  inferior  world  which  is  opposed  to  the 
Pleroma  (q.v.).      See  VALENTINIANS. 

KBNOSIS.  A  term  used  in  Chrl«tian  theok>gy.  The 
word  is  Greek,  and  means  "  emptying."  The  verb 
occurs  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Phillppians  (11.  7).  The 
whole  passage  (vns.  5-11)  is  as  follows :  "  Let  this  mind 
be  in  you,  which  was  also  in  Christ  Je«u8,  who,  being  in 
the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  a  thing  to  be  snatched 
to  be  equal  with  God,  but  emptied  himself  (heauton 
ekenosen),  aiHl  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and 
was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men.  And  being  found  in 
fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  him«elf,  and  became 
obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross. 
Wherefore  God  also  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given 
him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name,  that  at  the 
name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in 
heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth, 
and  that  every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  flather."  Hilary  of 
Pictavlnm  (A.D.  350)  explained  this  passage  to  mean 
that  although  the  Divine  Logos  had  entered  into  Christ 
he  did  not  at  once  make  full  uae  of  it,  but  willed  to 
remain  in  a  state  of  humiliation  (Just  as  he  could  will 
not  to  sin)  until  his  exaltation.  A  later  explanation  was 
that  Christ,  although  he  knew  that  his  nature  was  divine, 
would  not  make  use  of  the  divine  majestv  (as  a  thing 
to  be  snatched  at).  A  modem  idea  of  the  Kenosla  is 
that  Christ  identified  himself  with  humanity  (apart  from 
the  fact  that  he  willed  not  to  sin)  so  entirely  that  he 
shared  its  infirmities  even  as  regards  human  knowledge. 
His  knowledge  does  appear  to  have  been  limited.  To 
take  only  one  subject,  It  must  be  franklv  admitted,  as 
Prof.  W.  Sanday  says  (/.),  "  that  even  when  deductions 
have  been  made,  as  some  deductions  must  be  made,  on 
critical  grounds,  there  still  remains  evidence  enough  that 
our  Lord  while  upon  earth  did  use  the  common  language 
of  His  contemporaries  In  regard  to  the  Old  Testament: 
that  He  did  speak— if  not  of  Daniel  as  the  author  of  the 
book  which  bears  hi«  name,  yet  of  Moses  as  the  author 
of  the  Pentateuch,  and  of  David  as  the  author  of  one  of 
the  later  Psalms;  and  that  He  did  apply  to  His  own 
day  .some  part  at  least  of  the  story  of  Jonah  and  the 
story  of  Noah  as  literal  narrative."  Conseqently. 
•*  many  of  the  most  reverent  and  most  careful  of  our 
theologians  "  have  been  forced  to  conclude  "  that  limita- 
tions of  knowledge  might  be  and  were  assumed  along 
with  other  limitations  by  Him  Who  was  in  all  things 
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made  like  unto  His  brethren,  though  without  sin."      See 
J    B.   Heard,  Neic   Wine  in   Old  Bottles,  1862;  C.   Gore 
Bampton    Lectures.    1801;    W.    8.    Swavne.    Our    Lord's 
Knowledge  as  Man.  1891;   Bodington,  Jesus  the  Christ, 

KERIDWEN.  A  goddess  of  the  underwater  Elysium 
in  the  mythology  of  the  British  Celts.  A  draught  from 
her  mystic  cauldron  called  Amen  had  iK>wer  to  Inspli^ 
those  who  drank  It.  Originally  she  would  seem  to  have 
been  a  goddess  of  fertility. 

KERITHOTH.  The  title  of  one  of  the  Jewish 
treatises  or  tractates  which  reproduce  the  oral  tradition 
or  unwritten  law  as  developed  by  the  second  century  A.D. 
and  are  inclu<led  in  the  Ml<*nah  (q.v.),  a  collection  and 
compilation  completed  by  Rabbi  Judah  the  Holy,  or  the 
Patriarch,  about  200  A.D.  The  sixty-three  tractates  of 
the  Mishnah  are  divided  into  six  groups  or  orders 
(sedarim).  Kerith6th  is  the  seventh  tractate  of  the  fifth 
group,  which  is  called  Koddshlm   (  •  Holy  Things"). 

KESHO.  Having  long,  fine  hair,  one  of  the  names 
of  the  Hindu  god  Krishna. 

KBTHUBIM.  The  Hebrew  name  of  the  third  of  the 
groups  into  which  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
divided.  The  word  means  "  Writings."  See  further 
HAGIOGRAPHA. 

KETHCBOTH.  The  name  of  one  of  the  J*-wish 
treatises  or  tractates  which  reproduce  the  oral  tradition 
or  unwritten  law  as  developed  by  the  second  centun.- 
A.D.  and  are  Included  in  the  Mishnah  (q.v.),  a  collect- 
ion and  compilation  completed  by  Rabbi  Judah  the  Holy, 
or  the  Patriarch,  about  200  A.D.  The  sixty-three  tract- 
ates of  the  Mishnah  are  divided  Into  six  groujwj  or 
orders  (sedarim).  KethQWith  is  the  second  tractate  of 
the  third  group,  which  is  called  Ndshlm  ("  Women  "). 

KHAMBESHWARI.  A  Hindu  deity,  the  tutelary 
goddess  of  the  Sudhs,  a  cultivating  c&Hte  in  the  l^riya 
country  in  India.      She  is  represented  by  a  wooden  peg. 

KHALIFS.  The  Arabic  word  khalif  means  "a  suc- 
cessor "  or  "  substitute."  The  term  is  used  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  Muhammad.  The  first  four  Khalifs  were  Abu 
Bakr,  'Umar,  'Uthmftn  and  'AH.  These,  according  to 
the  Sunnis,  were  the  "  rightly  directed  Khalifs."  They 
were  also  Companions  of  Muhammad  (see  COMPANIONS 
OF  MUHAMMAD).       See  F.  A.  Klein. 

KHANDHAKAS.  Two  Buddhist  sacred  books  in  the 
(ir.it  division  of  the  Canon.      See  CANON.  BUDDHIST. 

KHANDOBA.  An  Indian  deity,  the  principal  god  of 
the  Marathas,  the  military  caste  of  southern  India. 
Khandoba  (=  khand-aba,  sword-father)  is  a  warrior 
incarnation  of  MahSdeo,  and  is  regarded  as  the  tutelary 
deity  of  the  Manitha  country.  The  Kaikaris  or  Kaikadis 
(also  called  Bargandis),  for  instance,  a  wandering  tribe 
of  basket-makers,  worship  him  as  a  god  of  war.  The 
Dhangars.  the  Manitha  caste  of  shepherds  and  blanket 
weavera,  on  the  other  hand,  who  worship  him  on  Sundays 
and  identify  him  with  the  sun,  revere  him  a.«»  a  family 
god.  Khande  Rao  or  Khandoba  ia  al:^  the  favourite 
god  of  the  Hindu  and  Muhammadan  Bhils 

KHARAK  DEO.  One  of  the  special  deities  of  the 
Ahirs,  a  caste  of  cowherds,  milkmen,  and  oattl^'-breeders 
in  India.  He  seems  to  be  the  spirit  or  god  of  the  place 
of  assembly  of  tlie  cattle  (the  khirkha). 

KHARIM.ITI.  Attendants  upon  the  Babvlonian 
goddess  Ishtar  (q.v.).  See  GILGAMESH  EPIC,  and 
CKHAT. 

KHAWARIJ.  A  Muslim  sect  which  differs  from 
the  Sunnis  on  the  question  of  the  Imaniat<>  (see 
IMAM).  They  revolted  from  *Ali,  who  according  to  the 
Sunnis  was  one  of  the  four  "  rightly  directed  Khalifs," 
becauise  he   submitted  the  decision  of  his  right  to  the 


Khalitate  to  arbitration  when  it  was  challenged.  "  They 
blamed  *Ali  for  referring  a  matter  concerning  the  religion 
of  God  to  the  judgment  of  man."  The  Khawftrij  also 
declimHl  to  recognise  'UthmAn.       See  F.  A.  Klein. 

KHEPRE.  An  Egyptian  deity.  The  word  means 
"  he  who  is  becoming,"  and  Khepre  Is  referred  to  as  the 
sun  god.  He  is  represented  in  the  form  of  a  beetle. 
The  sun  god  was  created  "while  as  yet  there  was  no 
heaven,  when  neither  serpent  nor  reptile  was  formed. 
He  came  into  being  in  the  form  of  Khepre,  and  there  was 
nothing  that  was  with  him  in  that  place  where  he  was." 
The  sun  god  is  referred  to  also  as  Re  (RA),  Horns, 
Harakhti,  Atum,  etc.  See  A.  Wiedemann:  Adolf  EJrman, 
Handbook. 

KHBRMATA.  A  Hindu  deity,  worshipped  as  the 
mother  of  the  village  by  the  Kurmis,  the  representative 
cuRivating  caste  of  HindustAn. 

KHLISTI.  The  Khlisti  or  "  Self-slashers  "  are  a  sub- 
sect  of  th^  Russian  dissenters  known  as  Bezpopovtzi 
{q.v.).  TLe  body  !«»ems  to  have  been  formed  about  1645 
by  Daniel  Philipitch,  a  deserter  from  the  army,  who 
claimed  to  be  divine.  The  Khlisti  received  the  name 
"  st^lf- slashers  "  or  "  flagellants  "  because  one  of  their 
practices  is  to  lash  them.selves.  They  are  ascetics  and 
regard  married  life  as  sinful.  One  of  their  beliefs  is 
that  Christ  and  the  Virgin  from  time  to  time  appear 
among  them.  "  Their  meetings  are  marked  by  solemn 
<lances,  becoming  wild  like  the  dervishes'  ritual  waltzes, 
ending  in  convulsions,  catalepsy,  or  prophesying  with 
tongues"  (F.  W.  Bussell).  These  dances  are  held  in 
secret.      See  Schaff-Herzog:  J.  H.  Blunt. 

KHNUM.  An  Egyptian  deity.  The  god  Khnum  was 
regarded  as  sculptor  or  modeller  and  creator.  He  is 
represented  as  a  ram  or  with  a  ram's  head.  At  Elephant- 
ine Khnum  was  worshipr)ed  as  the  cataract  god.  He  is 
described  as  "he  who  created  all  that  is,  who  formed 
that  which  is  existent,  the  father  of  fathers,  the  mother 
of  mothers."  See  A.  Wiedemann:  Adolf  Erman,  Han4i- 
book.  ^ 

KHONDS.      The  Khonds  or  Kandhs  are  a  Dravidian 
tribe   found    in    the   Uriya-speaking  tract    of  the   Sam- 
ba Ipur  District  and  the  adjoining   Feudatory   States  of 
Patna  and  KalAhandi   in  India.       The  Khonds  used  to 
offer  human  sacrifices  to  the  Earth-Goddess,  Tari  Pennu 
or    Bera    Pennu,    which   were  believed    to   insure   good 
<'rops.      "  The  mode  of  performing  these  tribal  sacrifices 
v^as  as  follows.      Ten  or  twelve  days  before  the  sacrifice, 
the  victim  was  devoted  by  cutting  off  his  hair,  which, 
until  then,  had  been  kept  unshorn.      Crowds  of  men  and 
women  assembled  to  witness  the  sacrifice:  none  might  be 
•excluded,  since  the  sacrifice  was  declared  to  be  for  all 
mankind.        It  was  preceded    by   several  days   of  wild 
revelry  and  gross  debauchery.       On  the  day  before  the 
sacrifice  the  victim,  dressed  in  a  new  garment,  was  led 
forth  from  the  village  in  solemn  procession,  with  music 
and  dancing,  to  the  MeriSh  grove,  a  clump  of  high  forest 
trees  standing  a  little  way  from  the  village  and  untouched 
by  the  axe.       Here  thev  tied  him  to  a  i>ost,  which  was 
sometimes   placed  between  two  plants  of  the  sankissar 
shrub.       He    was    then    anointed    with    oil,    ghee    and 
turmeric,  and  adorned  with  flowers:  and  'a   species  of 
reverence,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  from  adora- 
tion.'  was  paid  to  him  throughout  the  day.       A  gr^t 
struggle  now  arose  to  obtain  the  smallest  relic  from  his 
person;  a  particle  of  the  turmeric  paste  with  which  he 
was  smeared,  or  a  drop  of  his  spittle,  was  esteemed  of 
sovereign  virtue,  especially  by  the  women.      The  crowd 
danced  round  the  post  to  music,  and  addressing  the  Earth 
said.  *  O  CTod,  we  offer  this  sacrifice  to  you;  give  us  good 
crops    seasons,  and  health.'       On  the  last  morning  the 
orgies,  which  had  been  scarcely  'nterrupted  during  the 


night,  were  continued  till  noon,  when  they  ceased,  and 
the  assembly  proceeded  to  consummate  the  sacrifice.  The 
victim  was  again  anointed  with  oil,  and  each  person 
touched  the  anointed  part,  and  wiped  the  oil  on  his  own 
head.  In  some  places  they  took  the  victim  in  procession 
round  the  village,  from  door  to  door,  where  some  plucked 
hair  from  his  head,  and  others  begged  for  a  drop  of  his 
spittle,  with  which  they  anointed  their  heads.  As  the 
victim  might  not  be  bound  nor  make  any  show  of  re- 
sistance, the  bones  of  his  arms  and,  if  necessary,  his  legs 
were  broken;  but  often  this  precaution  was  rendered 
unnecessary  by  stupefying  him  with  opium.  The  mode 
of  putting  him  to  death  varied  in  different  places.  One 
of  the  commonest  modes  seems  to  have  been  strangula- 
tion, or  squeezing  to  death  "  (J.  G.  Frazer,  O.B.).  See 
E.  Thurston;  and  R.  V.  Russell. 

KHONSU.  An  Egyptian  deity,  another  name  for 
Thoth  (q.v.),  the  moon  god.  Khonsu  was  worshipped  at 
Thebes  "  in  purely  human  form  as  a  child  "  (Erman). 

KHDDDKANIKAYA.  A  Buddhist  sacred  work,  a 
collection  of  songs,  tales,  legends,  etc.,  added  as  an 
appendix  to  the  second  division  of  the  Canon.  See 
CANON,  BUDDHIST. 

KHUMBABA.  A  figure  In  the  Babylonian  Epic  of  Gil- 
garnet  (see  GILGAMESH,  EPIC  OF),  Khumbaba  is 
a  terrible  foe  fought  against  and  overcome  by  Gllgamesh 
and  his  comimnion  Eabani  (q.v.). 

KHURIA  RANI.  A  Hindu  deity,  the  principal  deity 
in  Sargiija  of  the  Korvs'as,  a  Kolarian  tribe  of  the  Chota 
NfigpuT  plateau  in  India.  Khuria  RSnl  is  the  tutelary 
goddess  of  the  Khuria  plateau.  Animal  sacrifices  are 
offered  to  her. 

KIANG-SHI.  A  Chinese  term.  A  kiang-shi  is  a  hor- 
rible spectre  which  comes  forth  from  a  coffin  and  catches 
and  kills  those  who  pass  by.  It  chooses  the  night  for 
its  raids,  because  daylight  paralyzes  its  powers.  It  has 
a  body,  and  is  therefore  stronger  and  more  malicious 
than  other  disembodied  ghosts.  To  kill  its  prey,  it  com- 
monly sucks  its  blood.  "  Its  body  is  covered  all  over 
with  long,  white  hair,  and  its  nails  are  exceedingly  long, 
which  reminds  us  of  a  laelief,  also  prevalent  among  Euro- 
peans, that  the  hair  and  nails  continue  to  grow  after 
death.  The  best  way  to  render  a  kiang-shi  harmless  Is 
to  destroy  everything,  coffin  and  all,  by  fire,  or  to  take  the 
corpse  out  of  the  coffin,  and  fry  it  in  a  big  iron  pan.  It 
mav  also  be  reduced  to  the  dead  state  by  belabouring  it 
with  a  broom  "  (J.  J.  M.  de  Groot).  The  Chinese  believe 
that  if  a  corpse  remains  too  long  unburied,  it  may  change 
into  a  kiang-shi,  and  kill  the  inmates  of  the  house.  See 
J.  J.  M.  de  Groot,  Rel.  of  the  Chinese,  1910. 

KIDDUSHIN.  The  title  of  one  of  the  Jewish  treatises 
or  tractates  which  reproduce  the  oral  tradition  or  un- 
written law  as  devek>ped  by  the  second  century  A.D.  and 
are  Included  in  the  Mishnah  (q.v.),  a  collection  and  com- 
pilation completed  by  Rabbi  Judah  the  Holy,  or  the  Patri- 
arch, about  200  A.D.  The  sixty-three  tractates  of  the 
Mishnah  are  divided  into  six  groups  or  orders  (sedarim). 
Kiddushin  is  the  seventh  tractate  of  the  third  group, 
which  is  called  Nashlm  ("  Women  "). 

KIL'AYIM.  The  name  of  one  of  the  Jewish  treatises 
or  tractates  which  reproduce  the  oral  tradition  or  un- 
written law  as  developed  by  the  second  century  A.D.  and 
are  included  in  the  Mishnah  (q.v.),  a  collection  and  com- 
pilation completed  bv  Rabbi  Judah  the  Holy,  or  the  Patri- 
arch, about  200  A.D.  The  sixty-three  tractates  of  the 
Mishnah  are  divided  into  six  groups  or  orders  (sedarim). 
Kil'Avim  is  the  fourth  tractate  of  the  first  group,  which 
is  called  Zera'im  ("  Seeds  "). 

KILHAMITES.  The  followers  of  Alexander  Kilham 
(1762-1798),  the  founder  of  the  Methodist  New  Connexion 
(q.v.). 
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KINA-VBESE.  A  form  of  Hebrew  metre  tiaed  in 
lamentatloM.      See  LAMENTATIONS,  BOOK  OF. 

KING'S  BOOK.  A  book  of  Cbiifltian  doctrine 
pnbligbed  In  1543.  It  was  a  revised  and  reactionary 
version  of  the  book  pobllfdied  In  1537,  and  known  as  tiie 
'♦  Bishop'  Book  "  (q.v.).  The  real  title  of  the  King's 
Book  "  waa  the  "  Necessary  Doctrine  and  Erudition  for 
any  Christian  Man."     See  M.  W.  Patterson,  Hist. 

KINGS,  BOOKS  OF.  The  books  called  First  and 
Second  Kings  in  the  Hebrew  Bfble  are  described  in  the 
SeptTiaglot  as  the  Third  and  Fourth  Books  of  Kingdoms 
(the  First  and  Second  being  the  books  called  in  Hebrew 
First  and  Second  Samuel).  The  contents  of  the  books 
naturally  divide  themselvee  into  thrpe  sections.  These 
deal  (1)  with  the  reign  of  Sok>mon  (I.  Kings  l.-xi.);  (2) 
with  the  history  of  the  divided  kingdom  to  the  Fall  of 
Samaria  (I.  Kings  xil.-II.  Kings  xvil.);  (3)  with  the  his- 
tory of  Jndah  from  the  Fall  of  Samaria  (II.  Kings  xvili.- 
XXV.).  The  history  of  Solomon  is  treated  very  fully. 
The  second  section  (2)  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
history  of  the  prophets  Elijah  and  Ell^ha.  The  thlrtl 
section  %<3)  deals  fbr  the  most  part  with  the  religious 
reformation  of  Joslah  and  with  events  in  which  the 
prophet  Isaiah  was  concerned.  For  information  on  all 
these  and  other  matters  the  author  indicates  that  he  used 
a  number  of  Sources.  These  Inchided  the  "  Book  of  the 
Acts  of  Solomon  "  (I.  Kings  xi.  41),  apparently  "a  series 
of  narratives  deecriptive  of  the  glory  of  Solomon 
(Whitehouse) ;  the  "  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings 
of  Israel " :  and  the  "  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings 
of  Judah."  The  two  latter  works  seem  to  have  been 
of  the  nature  of  official  annahs  kept  by  a  minister  called 
the  Recorder  (Mazkir).  It  is  clear  that  '*  they  were 
mainly  If  not  exclusively  of  a  political  character,  con- 
taining mnch  valuable  information  regarding  the  doings 
of  the  several  kings  "  (Skinner).  These  three  Sources 
are  referred  to  for  information  which  the  compiler  has 
not  included  in  his  history,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  they  were  used  to  some  extent  for  information  which 
he  has  inclnded.  A  number  of  primary  Sources,  how- 
ever, can  be  detected.  These  include  a  Court-memoir  of 
the  reign  of  David  (I.  Kings  i..  ii.).  Temple-archives  (I. 
Kings  vl.,  vli.),  Elijah-stories,  Ellsha-stories.  and  Isaiah- 
stories.  In  the  three  latter  different  cycles  of  stories 
have  been  distinguished.  There  are  Early  Ephraimlte 
Elijah  Stories.  Gllgal  Ellsha  and  Elijah  Stories,  and 
Samaria  Elisba  Stories.  There  are  two  or  three  cycles  of 
Isaiah  Stories.  The  Septuagint  has  preserved  In  I. 
Kings  vili.  (after  vs.  53)  an  utterance  by  Sotomon  (II. 
Kings  vili.  11,  12  In  a  corrupt  Hebrew  text)  which  wouUl 
seem  to  have  been  derived  from  a  "  Book  of  Songs  "  or 
from  the  "  Book  of  Jashar  "  {q.v).  The  utterance,  a.s 
restored  with  the  help  of  the  Septuagint.  may  be  rendered 
thus: 

The  sun  in  the  heavens  did  Yahweh  give. 
But  in   darkness  deep   did   he  will   to  hide. 
"  Now  build  me  a  dwelling  in  which  to  live," 
He  said.  "  for  ever  to  be  and  abide." 

The  contents  and  structure  of  the  Books  of  Kings  were 
greatly  influenced  by  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  (q.v.; 
cp.  CANON  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT).  Events  in 
the  reigns  of  the  successive  monarehs  of  Israel  and 
Jndah,  and  the  charactera  of  the  monarehs.  as  Wblte- 
house  says,  "  are  estimated  from  the  religious  and  legal 
standpoint  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  which  enforced 
the  legitimacy  of  the  single  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem  only. 
and  forbad  the  worship  of  the  high  places  with  their 
stone  pillars  and  Ashf^m  (mistranslated  •  groves ')." 
And  the  books  as  we  have  them  show  signs  of  having 
been  edited   by  more  than  one   Deuteronomic  redactor. 


The  first  was  the  redactor  who  edited  all  the  historical 
books  from  (5ene«l«  (ii.  4b)  to  II.  Kings  (xxlv.  7).  This 
redaction  belongs  pertiaps  to  about  600  B.C.  The  second 
redactor  was  a  later  <Mie  who,  amongst  other  things,  con- 
tinued the  history  from  II.  Kings  xxlv.  7.  This  redaction 
TQB.y  belong  to  alwut  5()0-555  B.C.  The  hand  of  a  third 
redactor  of  a  different  character  has  been  detected.  Ttiia 
was  a  writer  belonging  to  the  later  Priestly  School  (P; 
e.g.,  I.  Kings  viil.  1-11).  See  I.  Benzinger.  Die  Bueoher 
der  Koenige,  1899;  C.  F.  Bumey.  The  Books  of  Kings, 
1903;  J.  Skinner,  Kings  in  the  "  Century  Bible  ";  C.  F. 
Kent,  Israel's  Historical  and  Biographical  Narratives, 
1905;  G.  H.  Box,  Intr.;  O.  C.  Whitehouse. 

KING'S  EVIL.  King's  Evil  was  the  name  formerly 
given  to  the  disease  now  known  as  .scrofula.  It  was 
believed  in  England  and  France  for  many  centuries  that 
this  evil  could  be  cured  by  the  touch  of  the  king.  The 
act  of  touching  was  regarded  as  a  religious  act.  for  in 
England  until  1719  tlie  Prayer  liook  contained  a  »i)eclal 
service  to  accompany  it.  King  Charles  II.  is  said  to 
have  "  touched  "  thousands  of  persons.  Samuel  Johnson 
(1709-1784)  is  said  to  have  been  the  last  child  to  receive 
a  king's  toudi. 

KINGU.  A  demon  in  Babylonian  mythology.  In  the 
Epic  of  Marduk  (see  MARDUK.  EPIC  OF)  Kingu 
appears  as  the  chief  of  the  monsters  who  accompany 
TlAmat  (q.v.).  Tiftmat  makes  him  ruler  of  the  gods, 
and  gives  him  the  tablets  of  fkte.  In  the  great  iMittle 
between  Tiftmat  and  Marduk.  the  latter  captun's  Kingii 
and  snatcJies  from  him  the  tablets  of  fate. 

KINICH  AHAU.  A  tribal  deity,  a  sun-god.  In  the 
religion  of  the  Mayan  Indians. 

KINNIM.  The  Jewish  Mishnah,  a  collection  and  com- 
pilation completed  by  Rabbi  Judah  the  Holy,  or  the 
Patriarch,  about  200  A.D.  (see  MISHNAH).  comprises  a 
number  of  treatises  or  tractates  whicJi  re])roduc»'  the  oral 
tradition  or  unwritten  law  as  developed  by  the  second 
century  A.D.  Tliere  are  sixty-three  tractatf^.  divided 
into  six  groups  or  orders  (sedarini).  Kinnim  is  the 
eleventh  tractate  of  the  fifth  group,  which  Is  called 
Kodashim    ("  Holy  Things"). 

■  KIRCHENTAG.  Kirehentag  or  Church  Diet  was  the 
name  given  in  Germany  to  a  peiiodical  convention  of 
laymen  and  ministers  of  the  Lirtberan.  the  Reforme<l. 
the  United  Evangelical,  and  the  Moravian  Churohefl. 
The  object  of  the  conventions,  of  which  the  first  took 
place  in  1848.  was  to  promote  the  Interests  of  religion 
on  the  basis  of  evangelical  principles  held  in  common. 
The  first  convention  was  attended  by  more  than  five 
hundred  delegates.  It  was  agree<l  '*  (1)  that  the  evan- 
gelical church  communities  of  Germany  Should  form  a 
unity;  (2)  that  the  unity  should  not  have  the  form  of  a 
union,  abolishing  the  differences  of  confession,  but  only 
the  form  of  a  confederacy;  (3)  that  the  confederacy, 
based  on  the  common  evangelical  principle  of  the  con- 
fessions, should  leave  to  each  Church  to  arrange  It^  rela- 
tions to  the  State.  Its  constitution,  its  ritual,  and 
doctrinal  system,  as  it  pleased;  wlille  (4)  the  confederacy 
as  such  should  represent  tJhe  unity,  bear  witness  against 
the  non-evangelical  churches,  administer  advice  and  sup- 
port, defend  the  rights  and  liberties  which  belong  to  every 
evangelical  church,  etc."  (Schnff-Herzog).  The  con- 
federacy was  not  established,  and  the  Kirchentag  has  not 
been  convened  since  the  year  1871.  It  is  agreed,  how- 
ever, that  its  discussions  have  had  a  considerable 
lnflnen<v  upon  the  relisrious  life  of  Germany.  See 
Schaff-Her7x>g;  William  Benham. 

KISHAR.  A  Babylonian  deity.  In  the  Epic  of  Mar- 
duk (see  MARDFK.  EPIC  OF)  Anshar  and  KIshar  are 
represented  as  the  second  pair  of  deities  created.  The 
first  pair  were  Lafchmu  (q.v.)  and  Lakhamu.     Apsu  (q.v.) 


and  TiAmat  were  already  in  existence.  The  pairs  repre- 
sent the  male  and  female  principles.  In  this  case  Anshar 
is  tbe  male  and  Kishar  the  female.  The  first  pair  of 
deities,  Lakhmu  and  Lakhamu  are  of  the  nature  of 
monsters.  The  second  ijeir,  Analiar  and  KIshar,  are  of 
a  character  intermediate  between  that  of  monsters  and 
that  of  gods  proper.  AnShar  played  a  great  r<Me  as 
Ashur  (q.v.)  afterwards.       KIshar  disappears. 

KISHI  BOJIN.  A  Jaiiane«e  goddess.  She  is  repre- 
sented canylng  a  child  and  a  pomegranate. 

KITUNG.  One  of  the  deities  worshipr>ed  by  the 
Savaras  (also  known  as  Sawaras  or  Saoras),  an  im- 
portant hill-tribe  In  Southern  India.  Associated  witb 
the  d<Mty  are  sacred  gmves. 

KIZRETI.  Attendants  upon  the  Babylonian  goddess 
laibtaT  (q.v.).      See  GILGAMESH  EPIC,  and  UKHAT. 

KNIGHTS  OF  MALTA.  In  1530  the  Knights  of  the 
Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  came  into  possewsion 
of  the  Island  of  Malta.  They  held  It  for  more  than 
two  centuriea.  and  became  known  as  the  Knights  of 
Malta.       See  HOSPITALLERS. 

KNIGHTS  OF  RHODES.  The  Knight.s  of  the  Hospital 
of  St.  John  of  .Tenisalem  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Knights  of  Rhodes,  because  for  over  two  centuries  they 
were  in  poase>«?ion  of  the  Island  of  Rhodes.  See 
HOSPITALLERS. 

KNIGHTS  OF  THE  HOSPITAL  OF  ST.  JOHN  OF 
JERUSALEM.       An  order  of  Hospitallers  (q.v.). 

KNIPPERDOLLINGS.  B.  Knipperdollinck  was  born 
at  MOnster  and  became  leader  of  the  Anabaptists  there. 
In  1534  he  was  Btirgermeister.  He  supported  **  John  of 
I^eiden  "  (Bockold),  and  was  executed  with  him  in  153<). 
His  followers  were  called  Knipperdollings. 

KNOT,  SACRED.  A  Russian  example  of  the  sacred 
knot  is  quoted  by  R.  R.  Marett  in  the  formula  :  "  I  attach 
five  knots  to  each  hostile  infidel  shooter.  .  .  .  Do  ye, 
O  knots,  bar  the  shooter  from  every  road  and  way. 
...  In  my  knots  lies  hid  the  mighty  strength  of  snakes 
—from  the  twelve-headed  snake."  Knots  are  represented 
as  playing  some  part  in  Minoan  religious  worehip. 

KOBOLD.  A  spirit  in  German  folklore  resembling  a 
brownie  (q.v.). 

KOHELETH.  Literally  the  "  Preacher,"  the  Hebrew 
name  of  the  Book  of  Eccle«iastee  (q.v.). 

KOJI-KI.  A  god  in  Jaixanese  Buddhism,  regarded  as 
a  patron  of  seafarers. 

KORAN.  The  Koran  is  tbe  sacred  book  of  the  Muham- 
madans.  The  word,  whicli  means  the  "  reading  "  or  the 
*'  lectionary."  is  more  correctly  written  Kur'ftn  or 
Qur'An.  The  work  contains  the  revelations  which  are 
HUpi>o9ed  to  have  come  to  Muhammad  through  the  angel 
Gabriel.  These  are  given  in  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
Suras  (<7.v.)  or  chai>tere.  "  The  style  In  which  the 
Qur'in  is  written  is  a  kind  of  rhyming  prose,  i.e.. 
language  having  a  final  rhyme,  without  being  measured, 
a  style  much  in  use  in  the  time  of  Muhammad, 
and  liked  bv  the  Arabs,  and  in  which  their  soothsayers 
and  poets  used  to  speak  "  (Klein).  The  Qur'ftn  is  sup- 
posed to  contain  all  knowledge.  Muhammad  says  that 
"  he  who  reads  a  letter  or  syllable  of  the  Qur'ftn  receives 
for  It  the  re<!omi>ense  of  a  good  action,  and  this  action 
is  worth  ten  other  good  actions."  Again,  "  the  Qur'ftn 
contains  a  thousand  times  and  twenty  thousand  letters; 
he  who  reads  it  with  the  desire  of  receiving  a  reward 
from  (5od,  and  with  patience,  will  receive  (in  Paradise) 
a  *  Hourl '  as  wife."  Muhammad  professes  to  have 
received  divine  and  miraculous  revelations.  Muslim 
doctors  «y  that  these  came  to  him  by  direct  Inspiration 
of  the  Angel  Gabriel,  "  the  Angel  of  Insi)iration."  or  in 
visions  In  which  the  Angel  Gabriel  appeared  to  him,  or 
by  communication  from  God  Himself  when  the  prophet 


was  awake  or  asleep.     The  revelations  were  not  arranged 
in  one  book  In  the  Prophet's  lifetime.      An  amanuensis 
wrote  them  down  as  he  uttered  them  "on  any  material 
that  happened  to  be  at  hand,  such  as  palm-leaves,  bones, 
stones,  leather,  etc."     After  his  death  they  were  repeated 
for  a   time   from  memory   by  the   "  Readers "    of   the 
Qur'ftn.      The  necessity  of  fixing  and  writing  down  the 
Koran  was  suggested   by   the  mtiltiplication  of  various 
readings.      The  Khallf  Abu  Bakr  (632-()34  A.D.)  ordered 
Zaid  bin  Thabit  to  collect  the  various  portions  of  the 
Qur'ftn  Into  one  book.       No  copies  of  this  first  edition, 
however,  have  been  preserved.      It  did  not  in  any  case 
put  a   st<^   to  the   multiplication   of   various  readings. 
Khallf  *Uthman  (644-655  A.D.)  therefore  had  a  new  re- 
cension made.     Persons  having  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  Qur'ftn  were  called  by  Muhammad  Qur'ftn-readers. 
The   Suras  are  divided  into  Suras  revealed  before  the 
fllgbt  of  Muhammad  to   Madlna,   "  Mecca   Suras,"  and 
Suras  revealed  after  the  flight,  "  Madlna  Suras."      The 
Suras  are  arranged  as  to  length  and  not  according  to 
chronology.       "  The  long  Suras  veere   placed  first  and 
the  short  ones  last.       Within  the  Suras,  some  portions 
have  been  arranged  In  chronological  order,  others  on  the 
ground   of  similarity  of  matter;   but   In  a   variety   of 
instances    passages    are    joined    together    without    any 
regard  to   either   chronology   or  similarity    of  subject. 
Thus  we  find  verses  revealed  at  Mecca  in  the  midst  of 
Madlna  Suras,  and  passages  revealed  at  Madlna  mixed 
up   in  the  earlier  Mecca   Suras,   and  occasionally  most 
heterogeneous  materials  put  together  without  any  r^ard 
to  logical  connexion  at  all  "  (Klein).     The  Qur'ftn  is  not 
free  from  contradictions,  and  God  Himself  Is  represented 
as  saying  (II.  100) :    "  Whatever  verse  we  abrogate,  or 
cause  thee  to  forget,  we  will  bring  a  better  one  than  it, 
or  one  like  it."      It  Is  not  certain  that  Muhammad  could 
read  or  write.      Devoted  followers  have  maintained  that 
he  could  not,  and  that  therefore  his   revelations   must 
certainly  have  been  received  from  Grod.      But  in  any  case 
he  had  other  means  of  obtaining  religious  information, 
and,  as  Klein  says,  it  is  "  evident  that  by  far  the  greater 
IKwtion  "  of  the  Qur'ftn  "  consists  of  materials  collected 
from  Jews,  Christians,  Sabeans,  and  pagan  Arabs."      J. 
M.  Rodwell  gives  the  following  transliteration  of  the  first 
Sura  a«  an  example  of  the  rhyming  prose  in  which  the 
Qur'ftn  is  written  : 

Bismillahi  '  rahmani  '  rrabheem. 

El-hamdoo  lillahi   rabi    '   lalameen. 

Arrahhraani    rahecm. 

Maliki  yowmi-d-deen. 

Eyaka   naboodoo,  wa^yaka   nestaeen. 

Ihdina   'ssirat  almostakeem. 

Sirat  alezeena  anhamta  aleihim,   i!:heiri-'I 

mugfadoobi  aleihim,  wala  dsaleen.    Ameen. 

There  are  many  commentaries  on  the  Qur'ftn.  One  of 
the  best  known  is  that  of  Al  Baidftwi  ((\S5  A.H.).  The 
Qur'ftn  has  been  trai^lated  Into  English  by  George  Sale, 
J.  M.  Rodwell,  and  E.  H.  Palmer.  See  J.  M.  Rodwell, 
The  Koran,  1861;  G.  L.  Hurst,  Sacred  Literature,  1905; 
F.  A.  Klein,  The  Religion  of  Islam,  1906:  T.  Noeldeke, 
Geschichte  des  Qordns,  part  I.,  second  edition,  1909. 

KORATEU.  Korateu  or  Kurzkarv.  son  of  Telklrzl,  Is 
one  of  the  gods  of  the  Todas.  He  seems  to  have  been 
a  river  god. 

KORAVAS.  A  nomad  tribe  in  India.  In  different 
localities  they  are  known  by  different  names.  According 
to  Thurston  and  Rangacharl,  the  members  of  the  tribe 
are  known  as  Korava  from  the  extreme  south  to  the 
north  of  the  North  Arcot  district ;  north  of  this  district 
they  are  called  Koracha  or  Korcha,  and  In  the  Ceded 
Districts  they  become  Yerukala  or  Yerakala.      They  live 
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by  basket-maklDg  and  fortune-telling.  According  to  the 
Census  Report  of  1901,  the  Koravas  worship  Subrah- 
manya,  the  son  of  Siva;  the  Yerukaias  Vlahnu  In  the 
form  of  Venkateawara  and  his  wife  Lakshml.  Other 
gods  Include  KolApurlamma,  the  goddess  of  Kolhapur, 
the  chief  town  of  the  native  state  of  that  name  In  the 
Bon>bay  Presidency;  and  Perumftlswaml,  the  god  of 
Tirupati,  the  great  place  of  pilgrimage  in  the  North 
Arcot  district.  In  the  southern  districts  the  domestic 
god  of  the  Koravas  1«  said  to  be  Sathavu.  The  Koravas 
are  notorious  thieves,  and  are  said  to  worship  as  the  pre- 
siding deity  of  the  criminal  profession  Mooth^vi,  the 
goddess  of  sleep,  who  is  supposed  to  keep  them  awake 
and  alert  while  she  sends  their  victims  to  sleep.  The 
Korava  women,  when  telling  fortunes,  use  a  winnowing 
fan  and  grains  of  rice.  Good  or  evil  is  prophesied 
according  to  the  number  of  grains  found  on  the  fan. 
*'  They  carry  a  basket,  winnow,  stick,  and  a  wicker  tray 
in  which  cowry  shells  are  imbedded  in  a  mixture  of  cow- 
dung  and  turmeric.  The  basket  represents  Kola- 
purlamima,  and  the  cowries  Poleramma.  Wh^n  telling 
fortunes,  the  Korava  woman  places  on  the  basket  the 
winnow,  rice,  betel  leaves  and  areca  nuts,  and  the  wicker 
tray.  Holding  her  client's  hand  over  the  winnow,  and 
moving  it  about,  she  commences  to  chant,  and  name  all 
sorts  of  deities.  From  time  to  time  she  touches  the 
hand  of  the  person  whose  fortune  is  being  told  with  the 
stick.  The  Korava  women  are  very  clever  in  extracting 
information  concerning  the  affairs  of  a  client  before  they 
proceed  to  tell  her  fortune  "  (Thurston  and  Rangacliarl). 
The  practice  of  the  oouvade,  or  the  custom  according  to 
which  the  father  takes  to  his  bed  when  a  baby  is  bom, 
is  found  amongst  the  Koravas.  A  Tamil  proverb  says 
that  if  a  Korati  [Korava]  is  brought  to  bed,  her  husband 
takes  the  prescribed  stimulant.       See  E.  Thurston. 

KOTAS.  The  Kotas  are  found  on  the  Nilglrl  hills 
and  plateau  in  India.  According  to  Shortt  (Tribes  of 
the  Neilgherries,  1S68),  "  some  rude  image  of  wood  or 
stone,  a  rock  or  tree  In  a  secluded  locality,  frequently 
forms  the  Kota's  object  of  worship,  to  which  sacriflcial 
offerings  are  made;  but  the  recognised  place  of  worship 
in  eacii  village  consists  of  a  large  square  of  ground, 
walled  round  with  loose  stones,  three  feet  high,  and  con- 
taining in  its  centre  two  pent-shaped  shed.<»  of  thatch, 
open  before  and  behind,  and  on  the  posts  (of  stone)  that 
support  them  some  rude  circles  and  other  figures  are 
drawn.  No  image  of  any  sort  is  visible  here  "  (quoted 
by  E.  Thurston  and  K.  Rangachari).  According  to 
Thurston  and  Rangachari,  the  sheds  are  dedicated  to 
Siva  and  his  consort  Parvatl  under  the  names  of  Kama- 
taniya  and  Kalikai.  Other  deities  are  Mangkali,  Vetta- 
karaswami,  Adiral,  Udiral,  Magali,  and  Mariamma. 
Magali,  to  whom  outbreaks  of  cholera  are  supposed  to 
be  due,  '*  is  represented  by  an  upright  stone  in  a  rude 
temple  at  a  little  distance  from  Kotagiri,  where  an 
annual  ceremony  takes  place,  at  which  some  man  becomes 
r>08sessed,  and  announces  to  the  i^eople  that  MSgali  has 
come."      See  E.  Thurston. 

KRALITZ  BIBLE.  The  name  given  to  the  Bohemian 
version  of  the  Bible  which  was  published  in  1593.  It 
was  the  work  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren  (q.v.). 

KRISHNA.  Kilehna,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Epic 
poem  Maha-bhfiratla  (see  BHARATA),  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  incarnations  of  the  Hindu  god  Vishnu  (q.v.). 
In  the  Bhagavata-purana  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  son 
oi  Vasudeva.  His  father  entrusted  him  to  the  care  of 
the  wife  of  a  herdsman  named  Nanda.  Krishna  began, 
even  as  a  child,  to  perform  miracles.  On  one  occasion 
he  protected  the  wives  of  the  herdsmen  against  the  anger 
of  Indra  (q.v.)  by  raising  on  his  finger  the  mountain- 
range  Govardhana.      He  had  eight  favourites  among  the 


wives  or  daughters  of  the  cowherds.  In  the  Vl^nu 
Purana,  which  represents  the  most  extravagant  form  of 
Krishna ite  Vishnuism,  Krishna  is  described  as  a  black 
child,  the  son  of  Nanda,  and  is  called  Oovinda.  the  cow- 
boy. '*  Here  he  puts  a  stop  to  Indra -worship,  over- 
powers Siva,  rescues  Anlruddha,  marries  sixteen 
thousand  princesses,  bums  Benare«,  and  finally  is  killed 
himself,  he  the  one  bora  of  a  hair  of  Vishnu,  he  that  is 
Vishnu  himself,  who  In  •  goodness  '  creates,  in  '  darkness ' 
destroys,  under  the  forms  of  Brahma  and  Siva  "  (M.-W.). 
Krishna  was  deified,  and  his  worship  became  more 
popular  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  later  deities.  See 
Monier-Williams;  E.  W.  Hopkins;  J.  A.  Dubois  and  H. 
K.  Beauchamp. 

KFAN-TI.  The  Chinese  god  of  war.  Originally  a 
man,  who  met  his  death  in  A.D.  220,  he  was  afterwards 
deified.  S.  Couling  notes  that  he  is  to  the  military 
what  Confucius  Is  to  the  literary  classes,  and  that  some- 
how he  has  come  to  be  regarded  also  as  a  god  of  litera- 
ture. 

KUDUMI.  A  name  by  which  the  mixlicine-man  is 
known  among  castes  and  tribe«  of  Southem  India. 
"  His  office  implies  a  more  or  less  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  curative  herbs  and  roots  in  the  forests,  and 
their  proper  application  to  the  different  ailments  result- 
ing from  venomous  bites  or  stings.  .  .  .  He  prays 
over  sprains  and  cricks,  and  binds  the  affected  part* 
with  the  sacred  cord  made  of  the  hair  taken  from  the 
patient's  head"  (Madras  Mail,  1907,  quoted  by  E. 
Thurston  and  K.  Rangachari).  He  is  supposiKi  to  iK)ssess 
a  magic  Influence  over  wild  animals  and  snakes. 

KUKULKAN.  A  tribal  god  worshipped  by  the  Mayan 
Indians  of  Yucatan.  In  one  account  he  appears  as  the 
god  of  fevers.  He  is  equivalent  to  the  Mexican  god 
Quetzalcoatl.  The  Quiche  called  him  Gukumatz,  and  the 
Tzental  described  him  as  "  the  feathenyl  snake  that  goes 
in  the  waters."  T.  A.  Joyce  (M.A.)  thinks  that  the 
description  typifies  "  the  ripple,  bora  both  of  wind  and 
water,  the  aspect  of  which  suggesfts  f««thers.  and  the 
motion  a  serpent."      He  be<'ame  a  god  of  creation. 

KUL-DEVI.  An  Indian  deity,  the  goddess  of  the 
family,  worshipped  by  the  Dhangars.  the  Manltha  caste 
of  jrtiepherds  and  blanket-weavers.  Al.so  the  household 
deity  of  the  Gajars,  a  large  caste  in  India.  The  word 
*:m/  means  family. 

KULINKARS.  Kulinkars  or  Teikhars  is  one  of  the 
gods  of  the  Todas. 

KUTCHI.  A  term  used  among  the  Austrslian  Dierl 
to  denote  a  mystic  potency  in  things.  Kutchi  seems  to 
be  a  force,  and  not  a  i^ersonal  being,  and  corresponds  to 
the  Melanesian  mana. 

KWANNON.  Kwannon  or  Kwanyin  is  a  Chinese  and 
Japanese  title  given  to  a  deity  who  com*sTx>nds  to  the 
Sanskrit  Avak)kitesvara  (q.v.).  G.  A.  Cobbold  thinks 
she  repre.«»ents  an  apotheosis  of  Mercy,  a  kind  of  alk»- 
gorlcal  Mater  Misericordiae  who  mininters  untiringly  to 
all  sorrow  and  distress.  "In  Japan  the  shrines  and 
statues  of  Kwannon  are  to  be  met  with  everywhere: 
many  of  her  Images  being  of  enormous  s'7><\  richly  gilt 
and  beautifully  wrought.  Sometimt^  the  statues  are 
kept  concealed  from  view,  either  on  account  of  alleged 
miraculous  properties,  or  for  some  other  reason  of  special 
sanctity  "  (O.  A.  Cobbold.  Religion  in  Japan,  1S94). 

KWEI.  A  Chinese  term.  The  ktrei  are  evil  spirits, 
a  subdivision  of  Yin  (q.v.).  the  darkness-soul  of  the 
universe.  A  man's  ktcei,  also  called  poh.  Is  supposed 
to  represent  his  passions  and  vices.  Ever>'thlng  that  is 
evil  comes  from  the  kwel,  regarded  as  devils,  spectre*, 
or  demons.  The  kwei  swtrrm  everywhere.  No  one  can 
escape  from  them.  Thty  are  In  frtH]uente<l  places,  as 
well  as  in  lonely  spots.      **  Public  roads  are  haunted  by 
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them  everywhere.  e«pecially  during  the  night,  when  the 
power  of  the  Yin  part  of  the  universe,  to  which  spectre* 
bek>ng.  Is  strongest.  Numerous,  in  fact,  are  the  tales 
of  wretches  who,  baring  been  accorted  by  such  natural 
fo<*  of  man  were  found  dead  by  the  roadside,  without 
the  slightest'  wound  or  injury  being  visible :  their  souls 
had  simply  been  snatched  out  of  them.  Many  victims 
of  such  encounters  could  find  their  way  home,  but  merely 


to  die  mieerably  shortly  after.  Others,  Wt  by  devilish 
arrows,  were  visited  with  boils  or  tumors,  whJcii  caTrled 
them  off,  or  they  died  without  even  any  Buch  vi»M>le 
marks  of  the  shots"  (J.  J.  M.  de  Groot).  See  J.  J. 
M.  de  Gwot,  Rel.  of  the  Ohineie,  1910. 

KWOTEN,     One  of  the  gods  of  the  Todas. 

KWOTO.  Kwoto  or  MelMtars  appears  as  one  of  the 
gods  of  the  Todas. 


L  God  L  is  a  designation  used  by  anthropologists  for 
one  of  the  deities  depicted  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Mayan 
Indians  of  Central  America.  He  occurs  only  in  the 
Dresden  MS.  One  half  of  his  face  is  painted  black, 
wliidh  suggests  to  Schellhas  the  description  "  The  Old 
Black  God."  But  it  should  be  noted  that  God  M  is  even 
blacker.  Possibly  God  L  is  to  be  identified  with  the  God 
Votan  of  Central  America,  who  in  turn  corresponds  to 
the  Aztec  earth-god  TepeyoUotl. 

LABADISTS.  The  followers  of  the  French  pietist 
and  mystic  Jean  de  Labadle  (1610-1674).  Labadle  was  at 
fir.«*t  a  Jesuit  priest.  Afterwards  he  went  over  to  the 
Reformed  Church  (1650);  and  flnaUy  he  became  a 
separatist.  In  1666  he  settled  with  his  followers  in 
Holland.  The  LAbadlsts,  who  did  not  survive  long  after 
the  death  of  their  leader,  practised  great  austerity, 
desiring  to  folk>w  the  example  of  the  apostolic  com- 
munity. Moreover,  they  sought  diligently  the  "  inward 
light.''  B.  Puenjer  ix>int8  out  that  P.  J.  Spener  (1635- 
1706),  the  father  of  German  Pietism  (q.v.),  was  strongly 
Influenced  by  the  profound  mysticism  of  Labadle.  See 
J.  S.  Blunt. 

LABARTU.  An  evil  goddess  or  demon  in  Babyk>nlan 
mvthologw  In  a  series  of  Incantation  texts  she  is  repre- 
sented as  a  horrible  monster  who  threatens  the  life  of 
the  mother  at  childbirth.  On  a  bronze  plaque,  belonging 
probably  to  the  later  Babylonian  period,  she  is  repre- 
sented holding  a  serpent  in  each  hand,  and  with  swine 
sucking  at  her  breasts.  "  She  kneels  on  an  ass,  and  is 
apparently  being  driven  off  in  a  boat  by  the  demon  to 
her  left,  who  brandishes  a  weapon  or  whip  in  his  up- 
lifted hand  "  (Morris  Jastrow,  Civ.).  In  one  text  ^e 
is  described  as  "  Mistress  of  the  dark-haired  men."  To 
cure  a  sick  man  possessed  by  her  or  her  power  and  to 
draw  the  evil  out,  a  clay  image  of  her  was  placed  over 
his  head. 

LABARUM.  The  Labamm  was  the  military  standard 
used  bv  the  Emperor  Constantine  in  his  campaigns.  It 
was  an  adaptation  of  the  ordinary  standard  of  the 
Roman  cavalrv,  the  "  vexlllum."  The  ordinary  standard 
was  "  a  .square  piece  of  cloth  stretched  on  top  by  a  cross- 
bair,  and  suspended  from  a  gilt  spear  surmounted  by  an 
eagle  of  victory  "  (Schaff-Herzog;  see  O.  Seyffert's  Dtct., 
8.V.  "  Signum  ").  In  consequence  of  the  vision  of  a  cross 
seen  by  Constantine  before  his  victory  over  Maxentius 
(312  A.D.),  It  was  given  a  Christian  character  and 
adorned  a^  the  standard  of  the  whole  army.  On  the 
banner  itself  were  placed  Christian  emblems.      Above  It, 


in  place  of  the  Dagle  of  Victory,  was  put  the  moDo^mm 
of  Christ.  This  consisted  of  the  first  two  Greek  letters 
in  the  name  of  Christ  intersected  to  form  a  kind  of  cross 

(^).     The  monogram  was  enclosed  within  a  crown  of 

gold.  In  course  of  time  the  name  liabarum  came  to 
be  applied  to  the  monogram  alone.  See  Smith  and 
Cheetham;  Schaff-Herzog ;  the  Prat.  Diet.;  the  Cath. 
Diet. 

LABBAIS.  A  caste  of  betel  vine  growers  in  Southern 
India.  They  are  described  a«  "  a  Musalman  ca«te  of 
partly  Tamil  origin  "  (Madras  Census  Report,  1901).  H. 
A.  Stuart  (Manual  of  the  North  Arcot  District)  says 
that  the  Lalribals  of  the  North  Arcot  district  are  "  very 
particular  Muhammadans,  and  many  belong  to  the 
Wahabi  section.  Adhering  to  tiie  rule  of  the  Koran, 
roost  of  them  refuse  to  lend  money  at  interest,  but  get 
over  the  difficulty  by  taking  a  rfiare  in  the  profits  derived 
by  others  in  their  loans.  .  .  .  They  seem  to  have  a 
prejudice  against  repadring  houees,  and  prefer  letting 
them  go  to  mln,  and  building  new  ones."  See  E. 
Thurston  and  K.  Rangachari. 

LACTIOINIA.  Lacticinla,  literally  "  foo^  made  of 
milk,"  Is  an  ecclesiastical  term  denoting  "  aU  those  kinds 
of  food  which,  are  derived  from  the  mammalia  in  a  more 
or  less  indirect  way  "  (Schaff-Heraog).  Such  foods  are 
milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  sometimes  eggs.  All  lacticinda 
were  forbidden  during  fasting  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea 
(351  A.D.)  and  the  Trullan  Council  of  692  A.D.  In  the 
Elastem  Church  for  the  most  part  the  rule  is  rtlll 
observed.  In  the  Roman  Church  the  use  of  lacticinla 
WHS  forbidden  on  the  fasting  days  of  Lent.  In  other 
cases,  in  consideration  of  climate,  etc.,  papal  dispenaa- 
tions  have  been,  or  may  be,  granted.  "  In  England,  as  in 
other  countries,  the  extent  to  which  iactlcinia  may  be 
used  m  Lent  is  determined  by  the  indult  published  in  ^(f 
year  "  (Cath.  Diet.).     See  Schaff-Herzog;  the  Cath.  Diet. 

LADY  DAY.  In  England  the  festival  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion (q.v.),  which  commemorates  the  bringing  of  the  news 
by  the  angel  Gabriel  of  the  coming  birth  of  ^esaeto 
Marv,  is  commonly  called  Lady  Day.      The  day  of  the 

festival  is  the  25th  of  Mareh.  ^  „      ,       •„  t.>«*.  ,0 

LiETARE  SUNDAY.  The  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent  is 
called  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  Lptare  Sunday 
from  the  first  word  (Laetare.  Rejoice)  in  tiie  antiptoon  of 
the  introlt  of  the  mass.  It  is  also  known  as  Mid-Lei^ 
Sundav  or  Refreshment  Sunday  (Dtes  refeotionis),  or 
"  Dominica  de  roea."      The  last  name  is  due  to  the  Act 
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that  on  this  day  the  Pope  blesses  the  golden  K)se,  an 
otiuiment  sent  to  OathoUc  sovereigns  or  other  persons 
of  dlrtlnotion,  as  well  as  to  chrat^ee,  sanotuarie*,  and 
cities.     See  Schaff-HerBog ;  the  Oath.  Diet. 

LAKHMU.  A  Babylonian  deity.  In  the  Epdc  of 
Marduk  (see  MARDUK,  EPIC  OF)  Lakhmu  and  Lakh- 
amn  are  represented  as  the  first  deities  createtl. 
Lakhamn  is  simply  the  feminine  form  of  Lakhmu.  Apeu 
(q.v.)  and  Tlftmat  (q.v.)  were  already  in  eristenoe. 
Apart  from  this  Epic,  Lakhmu  and  Lakhamn  do  not  play 
active  parts  among  the  gods.  Lakhmu  came  to  be  popu- 
larly regarded  simply  as  a  mythical  monster. 

L.4.KSHMI.  A  deity  in  Hinduism.  Lakshmi,  the  wife 
of  Vishnu  (q.v.),  is  the  goddease  of  beauty  and  fortune. 
She  is  not  mentioned  as  a  goddess  in  the  Rig  Vetla,  but 
became  popular  as  an  object  of  worship  afterwards.  A 
feast  to  Lakshmi  is  held  on  the  2nd  of  February.  This 
is  a  literary  festival.  Such  things  as  pens,  inlcstands, 
and  books  are  cleaned  and  worshipped.  The  explanation 
of  this  is  that  In  Bengal  the  Tishnuites  have  made  Saras- 
vatl,  the  goddess  of  learning,  the  wife  of  Vl«hnu.  and 
iMive  identified  her  with  Lakshmi.  Lakshmi  is  wor- 
shipped by  the  Ramaltes  (q.v.)  in  conjunction  with 
Vlahnu.      See  Monler- Williams;  E.  W.  Hopkins. 

LALBEG.  A  saint  worshipped  by  the  Mehtars,  the 
caste  of  sweepers  and  scavengers  in  India.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  originally  one  Ghftzi  Mivftn.  a  saint 
worshipped  in  the  Punjab.  At  the  Dasahra  festival  a 
cock  is  offered  to  him.  The  Mehtars  are  known  also  as 
L&lbegis. 

LAMENTATIONS.  BOOK  OF.      The  book  of  Lamenta- 
tions is  one  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  included 
among  the  Five  Rolls  or  Megilloth.      In  the  Jewish  Canon 
the  book    bears   the  title  "Howl"   because   a   lament 
usually  begins  with  this  word.      There  are  five  lamenta- 
tfonsln  the  book,  and  all  of  them  are  concerned  with  the 
destruction   of    Jerusalem.       All    the   chapters,    except 
chapter  v.,  are  alphabetical,  that  Is  to  say,  each  verse  (In 
chap.  ill.  every  third  verse)  begins  with  a  letter  of  the 
alphabet.     In  the  Septuagint  Version  the  following  words 
are  prefixed  to  the  book  :   "  And  It  came  to  pass,  after 
Israel  was  led  into  captivity,  and  Jerusalem  laid  waste, 
that    Jeremiah    sat  weeping,    and    lamented    with    this 
lamentation  over  Jerusalem,  and  said    .     .     ."     The  first 
four  chapters  are  composed  in  what  has  become  known 
as  the  '•  Kina-verse."     The  elucidation  of  the  Kina-verse 
owes    much    to    K.    Budde.      "  He    had   observed    that 
wherever  the  Hebrew  text  yields  a  song  of  lamentation  a 
well-defined    and    characteristically    constructed     form, 
clearly  distinguishable  from  its  context,  shows  itself,  and 
that  this  consists  of  two  members  of  unequal  length  so 
arranged  that  the  second  is  the  shorter.       The  second 
shorter  member  Is  everywhere  sharply  marked  off.  and 
therefo;^  as  a   rule  follows  on  the   first  longer  clause 
atrvvS«Ttt>- :  normally  a  first  clause  was  composed  of  three, 
a  second  of  two,  words  "   (Comlll).       Both  Jewish  and 
Christian  tradition  r^ards  Jeremiah  as  the  author  of  the 
book,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  his  authorship. 
The  lamentations  are  for  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
in  586  B.C.,  and  the  descriptions  in  part  seem  to  be  those 
of  an  eye-witness.      The    English    and    German    Bibles 
follow  the  Septua^nt  and  Vulgate  Versions  in  connecting 
Lamentations  closely  with  the  Book  of  Jeremiah.      But  if 
Jeremiah  was  the  original  author,  it  must  at   least  be 
admitted  that  the  work  was  afterwards  edited  and  added 
to.       There  are  passages  which  can  hardly  have  been 
written  by  Jeremiah  (e.g.,  v.  7;  11.  9;  iv.  17;  with  v.  7 
compare  Jeremiah   xri.  29-30).        See  C.  Comill.    Intr.; 
G.  H.  Box;  O.  C.  Whitehouse. 

LAMIJS.       Female  demons  or  spirits  who  were  sup- 
posed to  visit  men  and  have  sexual  intercourse  with  them. 


The  belief  is  found  among  the  ancient  Assyrians  and  the 
modem  Arabs,  as  well  as  auaong  other  peoples. 

LAMMAS   DAY.      The   word    Lammas    Is    either    the 
Anglo-Saxon  Hlaf  Maesse.  Loaf-mass,  or  ia  a  corruption 
of  Lamb  Maes.      The  day  is  the  first  of  August,  and  If 
Lammas  is  k»f-mass,  it  was  so  called  because  it  was  an 
old  Saxon  custom  to  make  offerings  of  new  grain  on  that 
day.       In  the  Sarum  Manual  the  day  Is,  In  fact,  called 
*'  Benedlctlo  Novorum  Fructuum."     If  Lammas  is  I^mb 
Mass,  the  name  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  lambs  aL«*o 
were  offered.       Dr.  C.  J.  Casher  notes  that  the  tenants 
of  the   chapter  of  York    Minster  used   formerly   on  the 
1st  Of  August  to  pay  a  tribute  of  a  live  lamb  (Prot.  Diet.). 
It  is  curious  that  in  Italy  It  has  been  a  practice  at  Easter 
to  eat  a  baked  image  of  a  lamb.      In  the  Roman  Church 
Lammas  has  been  explained  as  equivalent  to  Lamb  Mass. 
and  as  due  to  the  fact  that   St.   Peter   (to  whom  Jesiis 
addressed  the  words  "  Feed  my  lambs")  was  the  patron 
of  lambs.      It  Is  remarkable  that  on  the  same  day,  the 
1st  of  August,  a  festival  known  as  the  Feast  of  Peter's 
Chains  has  been  celebrated  at  Rome  since  the  beginning 
of  the  sevent-h  century.       The  Roman  Rwvlary   nMates 
that   the    Empress    Eudocia,    wife    of    Theodoslus    the 
Younger,  on  a  visit  to  Jerusalem  obtained  the  chains  with 
which  Peter  had  been  bound  (Acts  xil.)  and  brought  them 
to  Constantinople.     One  of  them  she  placed  In  the  church 
of  St.    Peter  there,  the  other  she  sent  to  her  daugliter 
Eudoxia,  wife  of  Valentlnian  III.,  at  Rome.      Ac<x>rdlng 
to  another  tradition,   St.    Peter  was  bound  with  chains 
at  Rome  during  the  Neronian  per^-ecutlon.      In  the  Act.s  of 
Pope  Alexander  a  St.  Balblna  la  said  to  have  found  the 
chains  of  St.  Peter,  presumably  these.       Elsewhere  it  is 
said  that  Pope  Ale.xander   instituted  a  feast  on  the  Lst 
of  August  and  built  the  church  ad  Vinculo.     In  the  Greek 
Church   the  corresponding  feast  Is  kept  mi  the  16th   of 
January,  and  In  the  Armenian  Church  on  the  22nd  of 
Janioary. 

LAMPETER  BRETHREN.  A  Society  of  Welsh 
students  formed  at  I>ampeter  College  by  Henry  James 
Prince,  who  was  himself  a  student  there  (having  entered 
In  1S36).  The  members  met  together  for  prayer, 
"  revival,"  and  study  of  the  Bible. 

LAMPETIANS.  One  of  the  names  given  to  the 
Euchitef!  (7. v.).  They  were  so  calle<l  after  one  of  their 
leaders,  I>ampetius.  a  prie.it  who  had  been  ordained  In 
458  A.D.  by  Alyplus,  Bishop  of  Caesarea  In  Capgadocia. 

LAMPS,  FEAST  OF.  1.  According  to  the  .lewish 
historian  Josephus  (Antiquities,  xll.  7,  7).  the  Jewish 
Feast  of  Dedication,  which  commemorates  the  re-dedlca- 
tlon  of  the  Temple  by  Judas  Maocabiins  (V'A  B.C.)  after 
the  conflict  with  Antlochus  Epiphanes.  was  popularly 
known  as  the  Feast  of  Lights  or  I^amps.  It  was  so  called, 
and  In  the  Talmud  the  Fea.st  of  Illumination,  tjecause 
Illumination    was  a   prominent    feature*   In  the   festival. 

2.  The  Hindus  observe  a  Feast  of  I^mps  In  autumn  In 
honour  of  Lakshmi,  wife  of  Vishnu  (q.v.),  or  of  PflrvatI 
(Bhavani),  wife  of  Siva  (q.v.).  This  festival,  of  which 
again  beautiful  Illuminations  are  a  feature,  is  called 
Divall  or  Dipflll  or  Dipavall.  Monier-WIlliams  gives 
a  description  of  It,  as  held  at  Benares.  "All  the  boats 
of  the  river  are  lighted  up,  and  the  city,  under  the  w^rene 
sky  of  an  Indian  autumn.  Is  a  blaze  of  calm  effulgence." 

3.  A  Feast  of  Lamps  Is  observed  by  all  Buddhists.  With 
the  early  Buddhists  it  was  simyly  a  day  of  rt\joIcing  on 
the  termination  of  the  rainy  season  ('Vas.««).  Among  the 
Tibetan  Buddists  a  Feast  of  I^mps  held  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  day  of  the  tenth  month  (Nov. -Dec.)  Is  the  orv^slon 
of  celebrating  the  a.scension  to  heaven  of  the  reformer 
Tsong  BChapa  (see  YELLOW-CAP  BUDDHISTS).  All 
buildings.  Including  temples,  tombs,  and  monasterips,  are 
magnificently  illuminated.     See  Monler-WllUams,  Buddh- 
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ism,  1890;    Brdhmanlfim,  1891;   W.  O.    E.  Oesterley  and 
G.  H.  Box;  J.  C.  Oman,  Cults. 

LANCE.  THE  HOLY.  Tradition  relates  that  the 
Empress  Helena  discovered  the  head  of  the  lance  whic^ 
pierced  Jesus'  side  during  the  Passion.  This  lance  was 
[•reserved  for  a  time  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
Afterwards  It  is  supposed  to  have  found  Its  way  to 
Antloch,  where  in  1098  It  was  discovered  by  one  Peter 
Iiarthok)m©w  or  Peter  Abraham  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Peter.  The  lance  was  borne  in  front  of  the  crusaders, 
who  had  become  disheartened,  and  encouraged  them  to 
attack  the  Muhammadans.  In  course  of  time  It  travelled 
to  Constantinople;  but  in  1492  it  was  presented  by 
Bajazet  II.  to  Innocent  VIII.,  and  the  Iron  with  which 
It  was  inlaid  is  now  preserved  In  the  basilica  of  the 
Vatican.  According  to  another  tradition,  Rudolph  of 
Burgundy  presented  to  Henry  I.  of  Germany  a  holy  lance 
made  out  of  the  nails  with  which  Jesus  was  fastened  to 
the  cross.  In  honour  of  this  lance  Innocent  VI.  in  1354 
established  a  fe.stival.  The  knife  used  in  the  Greek 
Church  to  pierce  the  bread  of  the  Eucharist  is  also  called 
a  "  holy  lance."  See  Schaff-Herzog;  Benham;  the  Cath. 
Didt. 

LANCASTERIAN  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION.  Re- 
garded purely  from  an  educational  standpoint,  the 
svstem  of  Joseph  I^ancaster  (1778-1838)  was  similar  to 
tiiat  of  Andrew  Bell  (175,?- 1832).  It  occurred  to  them 
both  to  try  a  system  of  mutual  instruction  by  the 
scholars  of  their  schools.  This  reduced  the  cost  of 
teaching,  and  removed,  or  seemed  to  remove,  the  dlfBcuKy 
caused  by  a  lack  of  adult  teachers.  Andrew  Bell,  whose 
system  was  called  the  Madras  System  of  Education,  had 
exr)erlenced  thlsdlfliculty  in  Madras,  where  he  was  Super- 
intendent of  the  Madras  Mai*^'  Orphan  Asylum.  The 
sjstem  of  Instruction  in  the  Bell  Schools  and  Lancaster 
Schools  was  the  same.  There  was  an  important 
difference,  however,  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  religious 
teaching.  Both  kinds  of  schools  were  religious  institu- 
tions; but  In  the  Lancaster  schools  the  religion  taught 
was  "  undenominational,"  all  denominational  catechisms 
being  excluded,  whereas  in  the  Bell  schools  use  was  made 
of  the  catechism  and  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England. 
In  1808  a  "  Royal  I^ncasterian  Society  "  was  founded. 
This  afterward.*:  became  the  **  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society."  Lancasterlan  Schools  began  to  multiply,  and 
the  name  Lancaster  was  associated  with  undenomina- 
tlonallsm.  In  ISll  the  "  National  Society  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  tlie  Poor  in  the  principles  of  the  Established 
Church  "  was  founded,  and  Bell  was  made  Super- 
intendent. It  should  be  added  that  Andrew  Bell  has  the 
first  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  original  inventor  of  the 
new  svstem  of  education,  the  "  Monitorial  System."  See 
Ch^mhrrs'  Encucl.:  the  D.N.B.:  M.    W.   Paterson.    Hist. 

LAND  OF  ISLAM.  THE.       See  DARU'L  ISLAM. 

LAND  OF  WARFARE.  THE.      See  DARU'L  HARB. 

LAODICEANS.  EPISTLE  TO  THE.  In  the  Mura- 
torian  fragment,  which  contains  references  to  books  of 
the  New  Testament.  It  is  said  :  "  There  Is  also  an  Epistle 
to  the  I>aodlceans.  another  of  the  Alexandrians  forged  in 
Paul's  name  for  the  heresy  of  Marclon.  and  many  others 
which  cannot  be  received  in  the  Catholic  Church,  for  It 
is  not  fitting  to  mingle  gall  with  honey."  Tertullian 
says  that  "  To  the  Laodiceans  "  was  a  title  by  which  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  was  known.  Coloeslans  Iv.  16, 
which  speaks  of  the  "  Epistle  from  Ijaodicea,"  seems 
to  imply  an  epistle  to  I^aodlcea.  A  plausible  theory  is 
that  the  epistle  now  known  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
was  really  a  circular  letter.  In  that  case  it  was  known 
to  some  people  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Ijaodiceans.  In 
Ei»heslans  1.  1  the  words  "  In  Ephesus  "  are  omitted  in 
the  two  best  manuscripts.      An  Epistle  to  the  Laodlceans 


actually  exists  in  Latin,  but  it  is  clearly  a  forgery.  The 
oWest  copy  belongs  to  about  the  year  546  A.D.  See  C. 
R.  Gregory;  J.  Moffatt,  Intr. 

LARGER  CATECHISM,  THE.  The  Larger  Catechism 
of  the  Westminster  Divines  was  one  of  the  results  of  the 
consultations  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  (q.v.).  It 
was  produced  with  the  Westminster  Confession  (q.v.)  in 
1647  A.D.  The  conclusions  were  those  of  the  Confession, 
but  use  was  made  also  of  Herbert  Palmer's  "  Catechism  '* 
and  James  Ussher's  "  Body  of  Divinity."  In  1648  the 
Scottish  Assembly  approved  it  as  a  "  Direotory  for  cate- 
chizing such  as  have  made  some  proficiency  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  grounds  of  Religion."  There  are  one 
hundred  and  ninety-six  questions  and  answers.  See 
William  A.  Cnrtis. 

LARV..E.  The  Larvie  of  whom  the  Romans  stood  in 
such  dread  were  ghosts  or  terrible  spectres,  "  the  souls 
of  dead  people  who  could  find  no  rest,  either  owing  to 
their  own  guilt,  or  from  having  met  with  some  indignity  " 
(Seyffert).  They  resembled  the  Lemures,  spectres  of  the 
night.  On  three  days  in  May  special  rites,  Lemuria, 
were  performed  with  a  view  to  expelling  ^osts  from  the 
house.      See  O.  Seyffert,  Diet. 

LATERAN  COUNCILS.  The  Lateran  Councils  were 
General  Councils  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  held  in 
the  Church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  the  chief  Church  of 
Rome.  This  Church  was  built  near  the  Lateran  ixalace 
which  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Plautii  Lateran i. 
There  were  five  important  Lateran  Councils.  (1)  The 
First  Lateran  Council  (Ninth  General  C3ouncil)  was  held 
in  1123  A.D.  under  Pope  Calixtus  II.  (1119-1124).  It 
dealt  principally  with  the  question  of  Investiture.  (2) 
The  Second  Lateran  Council  (Tenth  General  Council)  was 
held  in  1139  A.D.  under  Pope  Innocent  II.  (1130-1143). 
It  excommunicated  Roger  of  Sicily,  who  supported  the 
claims  of  the  Antipope  Anacletus  II.  (see  ANTI-POPES). 
(3)  The  Third  Lateran  (Council  (Eleventh  General  Coun- 
cil) was  held  in  1179  A.D.  under  Fope  Alexander  III. 
(1159-1181).  It  dealt  with  the  question  of  the  Election 
of  Popejs  and  with  discipline.  (4)  The  Fourth  Lateran 
Council  (Twelfth  General  Synod)  was  held  in  1215  A.D. 
under  Pope  Innocent  III.  (1198-1216).  The  Council  passed 
seventy  decrees  concerning  discipline  and  doctrine.  It 
declared  that  in  the  Mass  the  bread  and  wine  are  tran- 
substantiated into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  (see 
TRANST'BSTANTIATION).  (5)  The  Fifth  Lateran 
(Council  (Eighteenth  General  Council)  began  in  1512  A.D. 
under  Pope  Julius  II.  (1503-1513),  and  ended  in  1517  under 
Pope  Leo  X.  (1513-Dec.  1521).  It  condemned  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction  (France,  1438;  Germany,  1439)  and 
approved  the  French  Concordat.  See  K.  R.  Hagenbach; 
Prot.  Diet.;  Cath.  Diet. 

LATITUDE-MEN.  Under  the  rule  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
clergymen  of  tbe  Church  of  England,  from  1653  to  1660, 
who  readily  adapted  themselves  to  the  undenomina- 
tionallsm  which  he  established,  were,  according  to  the 
account  of  a  writer  in  1662  (S.  P.  Cambridge),  called 
I>atitude-men.  Not  long  afterwards  the  forerunners  of 
the  Broad  Churchmen  (q.v.)  received  the  name  Latitu- 
dinarians (q.v.). 

LATITUDINARIANS.  A  term  which  came  into  nee 
about  the  year  1670  to  describe  those  who  took  a  "  broad 
view "  of  Chrl.<5rtlan  doctrine  and  of  the  relationship 
between  Christian  Churches.  The  Latitudinarians  were 
forerunners  of  the  later  school  of  divines  known  as  Broad 
Churchmen  (q.v.).  They  attached  importance  to  the 
moral,  rather  than  to  the  doctrinal  character  of  Christ- 
ianity. "  In  words,  in  modes  of  speech,  and  generally 
in  their  mode  of  thinking,"  says  ,Tohn  Hunt,  "  they  are 
all  in  some  respects  at  variance  with  the  words,  and  fre- 
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quently  with  tbe  tone  of  the  Articles  and  formularle*  of 

iJf^i^'Sr^  ^^°^^°^-  ,  It  te  not  that  they  teach  what 
might  be  called  new  truth,  but  that  they  look  at  the  old 

not  think  it  a  sin  to  differ  either  from  the  Fathers  or  the 
2f  'I^l  OJJ^r  parties  did  this,  and  denied  that 
iS^  *U*-  J^%  Latltudlnarlans,  on  the  other  hand, 
recognized  such  differences  in  different  ages,  as  the  neces^ 
Mry  conditions  of  mentaJ  and  spiritual  development  " 
But  In  ^Ite  of  the  general  agreement  of  Latitudlnarlans. 
two  schools  may  be  distinguished,  one  of  whi<di  wa«  mor^ 
FiLi*^^^*^^^  ^^  *>"^^-  '^^  r^tltudinarians  have 
hnJ??  wi„i^^*^iJ„S™^  (1643-1715),  Bl«hop  of  Salls- 
S^fL.  ^^^^^  Chllllngworth  (1602-1644),  Prebendary  of 
^llsbury;  Ralph  Cudworth  (1617-1688),  Reglua  Profee«)r 
?L?    '^^  **^  CSambridge;  Benjamin  Hoadly  (1676-1761) 

Q«S^.{^oTiSS?^^'    ^^^^    ^"^^    (1614-1687);    John 
Smith  (1618-1652);  Jeremy  Taylor   ri613-1667).  Bishop  of 
Down  and  Connor;  John  Tillotson  (1630-1694);  Benjamin 
Whlcftcote  (1600-1683);  Provost  of  King's  CoUege    0am- 
^"^^S  ^*°^^*  ^'^^^y  (1638-1726);  Precentor  of  Sali^urv 
Cathedral;    and    John    Wilklns    (1614-1672),    Bishop    o^ 
Chester.       M.   W.   Patterson  explains  Latitudlnarlanism 
as  being  due  to  two  tendencies.      "  A  centurv  of  reUgiouH 
strife  and  religious  confusion  had  produced  In  many  men 
f».^^»P^  ^^^^  weariness;  they  were  willing  to  drop 
the  shibboleths  of  contending  factions  and  ground  them- 
selves  on   what    they   considered    to   be    "  fundamental 
Christianity         Thl«  senee  of  weariness  was  relnformi 
by  the  appeal  to  reason ;  strife  about  "  non-fundamental  " 
matters  was  not  only  wearisome,  but  also  seemed  to  many 
men  irrational.     The  appeal  to  reason  and  the  advoca<4 
of  toleration  for  Protestant  Dissenters  were  the  chl«f 
features  of  Latitudlnarlanism."     The  explanation  rather 
seems  to  suggest  that  the  movement  was  produced  by  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  a  particular  age.       The  fact 
seems  to  be  that  Latltudinarianism,  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,  goes  back  to  the  distant  past,  being  a  gradual 
but  natural  and  inevitable  growth  from  the  seeds  of  the 
S*®^    T  ^  -^^^^  ^°^*'  ^^^-  I'^ought  in  England,  1870- 
?on\     ;*    TTT^If^y'   ^^3^<^  «*•<*  tf^e    Church  of  England, 
1891;  M.  W.  Patterson,  Hist.;  the  D.N. B. 

LATROCIXIUM.  Latrodnlum  or  "  Robber  Council  " 
was  a  name  given  by  Pope  Leo  to  a  council  which  met 
at  Ephesus  in  449  A.D.  and  acquitted  Eutyches,  who  had 
r^°,^v^,^^°^«*^  *  heretic  at  the  Synod  of  Coustan- 
tinople  held  in  448.  The  council  was  so  called  on  accouut 
of  the  violence  of  its  proceedings  See  further 
EUTYCHIANTSM.  v  ^^^iu^.        jsee     runner 

LATTER-DAY  SAINTS.  Another  name  for  the 
Mormons  (9.r).  The  correct  description  of  the  Mormon 
organization  is  "  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 

T  A^T^o  •        Mormons  is  only  a  popular  designation. 

LALDS.  One  of  the  seven  Canonical  Houre  (q.v.) 
wntained  m  the  mediaeval  Service-book  known  as  the 
Breviary  or  Hour  Book.  The  office  of  Lauds  wa«  eaid 
or  sung  at  break  of  day. 

LAURA.  The  Greek  word  laura  means  properlv  an 
alley  or  a  lane,  but  in  ecclesiastical  usage  It  came  to 
^Sf^  a  community  of  hermits  who  lived  In  separate 
cells  The  hermits  lived  In  solitude  for  five  days  ^  the 
week,  making  baskets  or  doing  some  other  manual  work 
and  subsisting  on  bread  and  water.  On  the  first  and 
la^  days  of  the  week  they  took  their  meals  together 
and  worshipped  together  in  the  common  chapel  In  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries  A.D.  there  were  I^auras  in 
Egypt.  Syria,  and  Palestine.  Pachomlus  of  Tabenna  in 
Upper  Egypt  rt  about  349  A.D.)  organized  his  monks 
in  a  Laura,  but  he  allowed  three  monks  to  occupy  one 
cell.  He  Is  said  to  have  supported  himself  bv  weaving 
shaggy  tunics,  and  to  have  abstained  much  from  food  and 
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sleep.  Bothymius  of  Palestine  (f  473  A  D  )  f«tjihHi.h*wi 
^^r^  ll'^'ir^  '^"^  Jerusalem,  and  anothlfttef^^ 
S  l^e  ^Vl^^iT  "^  -^r^  EuthymTus  irsaW 
KiA^       ^rL^  ^-^-^  founded  a   Laura   on  the   rlv«»r 

?e^t  Hf.^%.'^^™  ^""^  *  transition  ^w^n  the 
-^!h    ^  **'  ^^-  Antony.  •'  the  founder  of  asceticism" 

iveviucus    [Vayyikrd),    Numbers    (Bemidbar)     and    Han 
teronomy  (Debhdrim).      The  first  of  the  tSe  ^,ir«^t« 

by  Moses  was  identified  with  Wisdom  it^ifTS!    , I 
was  devekyped  by  the  Rabbi?.  wh?^X  the  I^w^ 
wh^^L^?^,  '^^  Ci^tlon.'and  s^ln  U  Se  pSn  oS 

"^  ft  ^  ^iiS^^'  ffLT!^  ^J  «HX>nr^?e1a"tI^ 
™.v..«l  r^  possible.     It  had  exhausted  all  the  revelation 

S  S^i^Ji^.^'^^'P^^  *^  canonized  by  Ezra  (444  BcT 
T^  book  that  was  brought  to  light  in  the  reTgn  S?  JosTah 
J^  B.C.)  was  not  the  whole  Law  but  the  Book  of 
Deueronomy     (see     BOOK     OF     THB^   COVENANT) 

pSxTA'TS?TrST^^''P^.^7  '«  Th^  Pentat^u<5  cp! 
PJ1..NTATEUCH  and  CRITICISM,  HIGHER  See  W 
Sanday.  /..•  G.  Wildeboer;  H.  E    Ryle      ^^^       ^^   ^' 

«.  .h^^^.?^^^-     '^^^  Lazarlsts  are  more  oorrectly  known 
as  the  "Congregation  of  the  Priests  of  the  ^fi^on  ''^rhJ 
congregation  was  founded  by  St.  Vincent  of  Pa uT In  iSl 
tL  ^    ^  '^^'^  confirmed  by  a  buU  of  Urban  VIII     and 
the  same  year   was  established    In   the   CoUege  of   St 
It^^.^l  P«^«-      It  had  three  obJe<^s  :  (1)  th^^mprov^ 

Stl^'e  c  -T)  Z^TZ  '^L?^"^  ^'  daily  prayeriSSt 
mnon.  etc. .  (2)  the  instruction  of  people  living  in  the 
country  towns  and  villages  by  means  of  ml  Jiom^  (3)  Si 
training  of  those  who  wished  to  become  prk^™    "  aTI 

whT^h^^i^'  "^'^y^'  '^^^^  y«^  ^^^  devoted  to"  missions 
wh^ch  were  conducted  nearly  on  the  same  plan  on  whS 

Redemptorlst  and  Passlonlsts  missions  are  conduct^  It 

pl^T^'.v^'^^"  ^^''^^-  ^^^•)-  During  the  Fronch 
Sf^^K*""  i^^  ^^^^  ^'  ^-  I^'*^  WHS  plunder*^  by 
the  mob.  At  a  later  date  the  I^zarlsts  were  f^  re- 
house in  the  Rue  de  S^vros.       They  are  now  acttfelv 

TrTt'tl  T'^^h.  r^?. '°  °"°^  ^^^  o'  ^^-  --'^-     8- 

or,^^"^^'?,?!^^/..  Lazarlsts  was  the  name  of  a  religious 
and  military  order  In  the  time  of  the  Crusades  The 
STofle^T"^  themselves  In  the  Holy   Land   to  2l 

SOCTA?^'5i?/vVJ^S^^\^  CHRISTIAN  THOUGHT  AND 
^uh  ^K  '^S^^^SE-  ,  ^  ^^^  founded  m  connection 
with  the  New  Theology  (q.v).  a  more  convenient 
designation    Is   'The    Liberal-Christian    Leag^'      The 
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Legend,  The  Golden 


President  was  Mr.  R.  J.  Campbell.      The  objects,  briefly 
described,  were  spiritual  fellowship,  theological  freedcMn, 
and  social  regeneration.     The  League,  as  originally  con- 
stituted in  June  1908  was  called  "  The  I.«ague  of  Pro- 
gressive Thought  and  Social  Serv'ce,"  or,  more  popularly, 
"  The  Progressive  League."      By  February  1909  the  sub- 
scribing membership  had  increased  to  between  three  and 
four  thousand.      Mr.  Campbell  said  of  the  League  (The 
New  Theology,  popular  edition) :  "  Not  only  does  it  aim 
at  providing  spiritual  fellowship  for  those  whose  religious 
sympathies  are  with  the  New  Theok^y,  but  it  seeks  to 
articulate  the  social  movement  of  the  age  from  the  side 
of  liberal  Christianity."       Some  time  before  the  actual 
foundation    of    the    I>«gue    the    "  Christian    Common- 
wealth "  had  begun  to  register  tlie  names  of  persons  who 
were  prepared  to  unite  in  such  a  movement.     The  objects, 
as  defined  more  completf*ly.  were  fivefold.       (1)  To  pro- 
vide a  common  meeting-ground  and  fellowship  for  those 
who  are  In  svmpathv  with   liberal  Christianity  and  all 
progressive  nAlgious  thought.       (2)  To  study  impartially 
tlie  various  manifestations  of  religious  experience,  and 
to  make  known  the  assured  results  of  the  historic  and 
scientific  study  of  religion.    (3)  To  promote  the  systematic 
study  of  social  questions  from  the  spiritual  and  moral 
as  well  as  from  the  economic  point  of  view  In  the  light 
of  the  best  available  knowledge  and  exr»erlence:  to  create 
a  sense  of  individual,  civic,  and  national  responsibility 
for  removing  unjust  social  conditions;  to  encourage  men 
and  womeji  to  be  trained  and  organized  for  social  work. 
(4)  To  work  for  a  social  and  economic  recomitructlon  of 
society  which  shall  secure  the  fullest  opportunities  and 
the  most  favourable  environment  for  Individual  develop- 
ment, and  shall  have   a-s    its   goal  co-operation  for  life 
instead  of  competition  for  existence.      (5)  To  promote  the 
development  of   International  goodwill  by  concentrating 
attention  upon  and  seeking  to  strengthen  the  forces  that 
make   for  peace  and   union   among    the   nations.      The 
I>eague   had    three   departmejits.       (1)    I>eague    Studies 
Department.     The  purpose  of  this  is  obvious.      (2)  Social 
Service  Department.       The  members  of  this  department 
were  to  do  practical  work  of  a  useful  social  character. 
(3)  League  Service  Department.     In  this  department,  the 
service  took  the  form  of  arranging  meetings,    bazaars, 
concerts,  etc..  In  aid  of  the  funds.       A  corps  of  special 
preachers.    Pioneer   Preachers,    was   organised,    "  whose 
work   Is  to  carry  the   League  gospel   into   fresh  fields." 
See    the    popular    edition    of    R.    J.    Campbell's    New 
Theology.  _ 

LEAGUE  OF  PROGRESSIVE  THOUGHT  AND 
SOCIAL  SERVICE.  The  original  name  of  tlie  "  New 
Theology  "  organization  which  was  afterwards  called  the 
*•  lyeague  of  Liberal  Christian  Thought  and  Social  Ser- 
vice "  (q.v.).  ^ 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  CROSS.  The  Catholic  Total 
Abstinence  I^eague  of  the  Cross  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
Temperance  Society  which  was  founded  in  1873  "  for 
the  purpose  of  uniting  Catholics  in  a  holy  warfare  against 
intemperance,  and  of  thereby  raising  the  religious,  social, 
and  domestic  state  "  of  the  Catholic  people  (Cath.  Did.). 
The  members,  who  must  be  Roman  Catholics,  pledge 
themselves  to  observe  total  abstinence  and  to  live  as 
good,  practical  CAtholIos.     See  the  Cath.  Diet. 

LEAGUE  PIONEERS.  A  corps  of  special  prea<*ers 
whose  work  was  to  carrv  into  fresh  fleld.s  the  gospel  of 
the  "  League  of  Liberal  Christian  Thought  and  Social 
Service  "  (q.v.). 

LECANOMANCT.  A  species  of  divination.  In  the 
practice  of  Lecanoanancy  use  whs  made  of  a  bason  and 
of  wedges  of  gold  or  silver  which  were  marke<l  with 
certain  characters.  "  The  wedges  were  suspended  over 
the  water,   and  the  demon  formally  invoked,  when  he 


gave  the  response  in  a  low  hissing  sound  passing  through 
the  fluid  "  (James  Gardner,  FaUhs  of  the  World). 

LECTIONARIES.      A  general  name  for  service-books 
containing  passages  from  the  New   Teetam«it  adapted 
for  public  reading  in  the  early  Christian  Church.      Such 
books  also  had  special  names.      Thus,  a  lectlonary  con- 
sisting of  passages  from  the  Gk>spels  was  called  an  Evan- 
geliarium.      A  lectlonary  consisting  of  passages  from  the 
Acts  of  the   Ai)ostles  was  called  an  Apostolos.       The 
passages  were  adapted  In  this  sense  that  an  alteration 
was  often  made  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  to  make 
the  opening  and  the  close  of  the  reading  intelligible,  and 
that   sometimes    an   interesting  detail    (a   whole   veree 
perhaps)  was  added  from  another  Gospel.      Lectlonarles 
often  afford  help  in  the  work  of  textual  criticism  (see 
CRITICISM,  TEXTUAL).       It  must  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  "  not  only  is  their  testimony  almost  valueless 
on  small  points  of  wording,  but  it  also  carries  no  weight 
when  narratives  are  In  question  which  have  parallels  " 
(K.  Lake).       Lectlonary  systems  are  believed  to  be  of 
great  antiquity.     But  of  those  which  have  been  preserved 
there  Is  none  in  Greek  earlier  than  the  eighth  century 
or  in  Syriac  earlier  than  the  sixth  century  A.D.      See  K. 
Lake.  Text  of  the  N.T.,  1904;  M.  R.  Vincent,   Textual 
Crit.  of  the  N.T. 

LECnSTERNIA.  The  Roman  festivals  known  as 
Lectistemia  were  borrowed  from  the  Greeks.  They 
were  banquets  offered  to  the  gods,  whose  Images  were 
placed  for  the  purpose  on  couches  (lecti).  At  first  such 
banquets  were  provided  for  three  pairs  of  non-Roman 
deities,  for  Apollo  and  Latona.  Heracles  and  Art;eml8, 
Hermes  and  Poseidon,  each  pair  being  assigned  a 
separate  lectus.  Later,  they  were  offered  to  the  six  pairs 
of  Roman  deities,  Jupiter,  Juno,  Neptune,  Minerva,  Mars, 
Venus,  Apolk>,  Diana,  Vulcan,  Vesrta,  Mercury,  and 
C-eres.  "Rude  copies  of  the  wooden  statues  of  these 
gods,  which  stood  in  the  Forum,  have  come  down  to  us 
on  a  Galk>-Roman  altar  at  Navllly  (Cdte-d'Or)  "— 
Relnach.  Robertson  Smith  thinks  that  the  closest 
parallel  to  the  lectistemia  is  found  in  the  Hebrew  table 
of  Shewtiread  (q.v.).  See  W.  Robertson  Smith,  R.S.; 
O.  Seyffert,  Diet.;  Reinach,  O. 

LEGEND,  THE  GOLDEN.  The  term  legend  means 
literally  "  something  to  be  read,"  and  originally  cor- 
responded largely  to  the  term  story.  In  mediaeval  times 
Legenda  or  LegendaHi  (libri)  denoted  collections  of 
extracts  from  the  Jives  of  saints  and  martyrs  to  be  read 
as  lessons  In  divine  service.  The  practice  of  reading 
such  lessons  had  grown  up  In  days  when  the  <*ories  of 
the  saints,  as  given  for  instance  in  such  works  as  the 
"  Acta  Martyrum,"  the  "  Acta  Sanctorum,"  and  Euse- 
blus's  book  on  the  martyra  of  Palestine,  were  more  his- 
torical. It  appears  that  In  the  time  of  Augustine  the 
custom  of  reading  the  passions  of  the  martyrs  on  their 
anniversaries  was  general  in  the  Christian  churches  of 
North  Africa.  In  course  of  time,  however,  this  kind  of 
literature  degenerated.  An  example  of  this  degeneracy 
is  provided  bv  the  "  Golden  Legend  "  (Legenda  ^urea) 
of  Jacobus  de  Voragine.  who  was  so  called  from  his  birth- 
place Varaggia  near  Genoa.  Jacobus  was  ^^^^V^S^ 
of  Genoa  In  the  thirteenth  century.  His  ^o^k.  dl^ea 
into  177  chapters,  was  the  earliest  collection  In  the  West 
of  the  Lives  of  Saints.  It  became  popular,  was  trans- 
lated Into  a  number  of  languages,  and  passed  thjougn 
more  thsn  seventy  editions  before  1500;  h>ut,  tjough 
curious,  interesting,  and  in  some  ways  instructive,  it  is  ot 
slight  historical  value.  It  is  quite  uncritical.  It  is 
thought  that  the  book  provided  the^  ™^^,  '<^  ^ 
"  Legenda  Angllae  "  of  John  Capgrave  (1393-1464),  a  wot* 
printed  by  Caxton.  The  Cath.  Diet,  suggests  that  the 
work  of  Capgrave  prepared  tlie  ground  for  the   great 
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compilation   of  the  Bollandists   (q.v.). 
Schaff-Heraog;  the  Cath.  Diet.  ^     ^     . 

LEIPZIG  COLLOQUY.  A  German  CJonfeesIon  of 
Faith  (1631  A.D.).  It  waa  the  result  of  a  oooference 
convened  by  the  Electore  of  Brandenburg  and  Saxony 
with  the  idea  of  uniting  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran 
forces  against  the  forces  of  Roman  CatiioIlclBm.  The 
Colloquy  obtained  a  certain  measure  of  authority  In 
Brandenburg,  but  "  the  times  were  not  ripe  for  a  real 
understanding"  (W.  A.  Curtis). 

LEONISTS.  The  name  Leonlsts  was  given  to  tne 
followers  of  Peter  Waldus,  the  Waldense«  (q.v.),  because 
the  community  was  founded  (1177)  at  Lyons.  They  have 
also  been  called  Paupgres  de  LugdOno,  '*  Poor  of  Lyons. 

and  Sabatati.  ^         ^     ^  ,.  u^.  „    „.„ 

LBUCETIUS.  Leucetlus,  the  god  of  lightning,  yrAs 
one  of  the  deities  worshipped  by  the  ancient  Celts.  He 
was  IdenUfled  with  the  Roman  god  Mars.  ,^«^., 

LEVELLERS.     The  followers  of  John  Lllbume  (1B14/- 
165r)  in  the  time  of  OMver  Cromwell.       The  Levellers 
formed  an  ultra-republican  party.      In  lfi38  Lllburne  was 
imprisoned  by  the  Star  Chamber  for  publishing  unlicaiaed 
books.      Afterwards  he  fought  for  the  Parliament  (1642- 
1645).     In  1649  he  persuaded  a  part  of  the  army  to  mutiny 
in  support  of  his  extreme  republican  views.       He  soon 
had  to  surrender  to  Cromwell.       He  was  several  times 
exiled  or  imprisoned.       The  Levellers  ascribed  supreme 
importance  to  practical  piety.      The  conscience  and  the 
inner  voice  of  the  heart  were  regarded  as  more  authorita- 
tive than  the  dogmas  of  the  Church,  however  Scriptural 
these  might  be.     "  The  supreme  principle  of  the  Levellers 
was  that  the  will  of  the  people  is  the  hlghe^  tew  of  a 
country,  and  that  all  authorities  obtain  their  rights  only 
through  the  consent  of  the  people.      On  the  basis  of  this 
principle  they  wished  a  purely  denKxratic  constitution  in 
the  State:  and  thev  were  the  first  to  demand  an  absolute 
separation  of  (Church  and  State  on  the  ground  that  all 
union  between  them  leads  to  intolerab  ?  constraint  of  con- 
science and  to  endless  civil  misery.      Every  religious  con- 
fession, and  even  atheism  itself,  should  find  toleration; 
and  every  ecclesiastical  community  should  regulate   its 
own  affairs  in  entire  independence  "  (B.  Puenjer).      See 
B.  Puenjer:  the  D.^^.B.  ^  ^     ,..        ,   *v 

LEVITICUS,  BOOK  OF.     The  Book  of  Levrticus  is^e 
third  book  in  the  first  division  of  the  Canon  of  w^e  Old 
Testament  (q.v.).     In  the  Hebrew  Bible  it  bears  the  title 
Way-yikra  "  and  he  called."       This  is  the  first  of  the 
opening  words  of  the  book  :  "  And  Jehovah  (»lled  unto 
Moses  and  spake  unto  him."    The  title  in  the  Septuagint 
is  Leuie)itik<m  and  in  the  Vulgate  Leviticus        In  ^ch 
case  the  word  Book  is  to  be  supplied.     Tlie  Englishtitle 
is  borrowed  from  the  Vulgate.      The  "  If  ^  ^ical  book 
is   so   called    not   because   it  deals    specially   with    Uie 
Invites,  who  in  fact  are  mentioned  only  once  (xxv.  32  n  ), 
but  because  it  contains  "  the  law  of  the  priests."      Jn  the 
Mishnah  (q.v.)  it  is  called  either  Torath  cohfimm.      Iaw 
of  Priests."  or  S^pher  cohanim.  "  Book  of  Priests,     or 
Sgpher  kdrbflnoth.  "  Book  of  Offerings."      The  subject- 
matter  and   linguistic  characteristics    of   the    Book    of 
Leviticus  show  that   it  belongs  entirely  to  the  prlestly 
stratum  of  the  Hexateuch,  which  is  commonly  designated 
P         But  though  the  book  as  a  whole  Is  clearly   dte- 
tinguished  from  the  other  main  strata  of  the  Hexateuch. 
J    (the    Jehovlstic   or    Judahlte).    E    (the   Elohistic  or 
Ephramite).  and  D  (the  Deuteronomic).  it  is  not  itselt  a 
literary  unitv.       As  Prof.  G.   A.  Barton   says    (Jeirish 
Encycl.),  licvlticus  as  It  stands  is  not  "  a  consistent  code 
of  laws  formulated  at  one  time,  but  Is  the  reeult  of  a  con- 
siderable process  of  compilation."     There  are  sections  in 
P  which  differ  linguistically  from  other  sections:  there 
are  duplicate  Jaws  which  Imply  diversity  of  date  and 


origin.      This  has  led  to  the  separation  within  the  main 
stratum  P,  or  the  Priests'  Code,  of  other  strata   which 
have  been  designated  Po,  Ph,  Pt.  and  Ps.     These  symbols 
may  be  explained  in  the  order  given.     The  letter  G  in  Po 
is  an  abbreviation  of  the  German  word  Grundschrlft, 
'*  groundwork."       Po  denotes  the  matter  which  formed 
the  groundwork  or  baste  of  the  Pentateuch,  a  legal  and 
historical  nucleus,  to  which  was  added  from  time  to  time 
matter  of  a  different  and  varied  character.      The  theme 
of  this  nucleus  or  kernel  is,  as  Prof.  Kennedy  says,  "  the 
history  of  the  establishment  of  the  theocracy  and  of  the 
introduction  of  those   laws,    institutloas,   and    rites    by 
which  the  divine  sovereignty  received  visible  expression.  ' 
To  Po  belong  in  Leviticus  the  directions  concerning  the 
consecration  of  the  priesthood  (l^ev.  ix.-x.),  the  Day  of 
Atonement  (Lev.   xvi.),   the  sacred  calendar   (xxiil.  4-8, 
23-25,    33-38),     the    lamps    and    ^ewbread    (xxiv.    1-9). 
According  to  Kennedy  Po  was  composed  about  500  B.C. : 
according  to  Kent,  somewhere  between  450  and  400  B.C. 
The  letter  H  in  Ph  Is  an  abbreviation  of  the  word  "  Holi- 
ness."      Ph,  or  H  alone,    is  a  section  of  the  Book   of 
Leviticus  (xvii.-xxvi.)  which  Is  distinguished  by  linguistic 
and  other  characteristics  of  its  own.       The  underlying 
thought  of  this  Code  of  Holiness  may  be  found  in  Lev. 
xxil.    31-33 :    *'  Ye  shall  observe   my  commands  and   do 
them  :   I  am  Jehovah.       And   ye  shall  not  profane  my 
holy  name;   but   I  will  be   treated  as  holy  among  the 
Israelites.       I  am  Jehovah  who  maketh  you  holy,  who 
brought  you  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  to  be  your  God  : 
I  am  Jehovah  "  (cp.  xlx.  2;  xx.  7,  8.  26,  xxi.  6-8,  15,  23; 
xxil.  9,  16).       Holiness,  both   moral  and  ceremonial,  is 
insisted  upon.      The  Code  of  Holiness,  like  the  Book  of 
the   Covenant   (Exodus   xx.   24-xxiii.    19)   and   the   Deu- 
teronomic Code  (Deut.xx.-xxvi.).  opens  with  a  law  regu- 
lating altar  sacrifices  and  ceremonies   (Lev.  xvil.),  and 
closes  with  an  exhortation  (Lev.  xxvi.).      Even  Ph.  short 
as  it  Is.  is  a  compilation  from  various  sources,  and  has 
been   interpolated  to  some  extent   by   P.        In  ch.    xvil.. 
for  instance,  vss.  1,  2,  15,  16,  and  references  to  *'  the  tent 
of  meeting"  and  "  the  camp  "  in  vss.  3.  4.  5,  and  6  are 
interpolations.      So  are  verses  1,  2a,  8ft.  21  and  22  in  ch^ 
xlx      An  Interesting  and  important  question  with  regard 
to  the  Code  of  Holiness  is :  What  is  the  precise  relation- 
ship of  the  Code  to  the  Book  of  Ezekiel?    There  are  many 
parallels    and     resemblances    between    Ezekiel    ai^a    H. 
They  are  given  fullv  in  Carpenter  and  Harford-Batteniby 
(i    147  f.).       Ezekiel  was  a  priest  as  well  as  a  prophet, 
in  fact  he  was  bom  a  priest.      In  597  B.C.  he  was  taken 
captive  to  Babvlonla.      Here  he  devoted  himself  at  first 
to  the  work  of  a  preacher.      Towards  the  close  of  his 
career    however,  he  occupied  him.*Mf  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Code  contained  in  Ezek.  xl.-xlviii.  (572  B.C.). 
Now   while  this  code  reproduces  many  of  the  ceremonial 
tews.  etc..  of  the  pre-exilic  temple.  It  contains  also  regula- 
tions which  are  quite  new  (e.g..  xllv.  7.  8.  xllv.  13).      It 
was  not  actually  adopted  as  a  whole,  but  It  prepared  the 
wav  for  the  priest Iv  codes  that  were  ultimately  accepted 
It  "is  ^lrthe^  noteworthy  that  In  all  Ezekiel'a  tews  and 
exhortations  the  greatest  stress  is  teid  on  the  holiness  of 
Yahweh  and  on  the  necessity  that  his  people  aJso  ^ould 
be  holy        And.  as  we  have  se^'n.  the  same  stress  and 
emphasis  are  found  in  the  Code  of  Ho.iness.      Kent  oon- 
ciselv  presents  the  resembtences  between  H  and   L,zeklel 
as  follows  •   "  The  impressive  refrain.   /  am  Jehovah,  is 
repeated  fortv-six  times,  and   is  one  of   many   common 
characteristic^?  that  distinguish  these  laws.       The  same 
expression  is  also  found  .seventy-eight  times  In  Ezekiel, 
and  not  once  in  the  writings  of  his  earlier  contemporaries. 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah.       There  are   many   other  striking 
points  of  contact  both  in  vocabutery  and  idiom.       The 
unusual  formute  beginning.  Every  man  of  the  house  of 


Israel  (Lev.  xvil.  3.  8,  10,  13,  15),  is  found  nowhere  else 
in  the  Old  Testament  except  in  Ezekiel,  where  it  is  very 
common  (e.g.,  Ezek.  xlv.  4,  7,  8,  xliv.  10,  12).     The  social 
crimes  espectellv  prohibited  In  the  Holiness  Code  (e.g., 
xvlii    8,  XX.  10-12.  17,  xlx.  13,  15,  36,  xx.  9,  xxl.  1-5)  are 
denounced  by  Ezekiel  In  terms  almost  identical  (e.g.,  xxil. 
10,  11,  xviil.  7,  8.  12,  16,  xxxlil.  15,  25,  xlv.  10,  xxil.  7, 
xliv  25  20)      A  like  emphasis  is  also  teid  on  the  sanctity 
of  the  temple  (cf.  Lev.  xlx.  30,  xx.  3,  xxi.  12,  23,  xxvi. 
2  and  Ezek    v.  11,  vlil.  6,  xxlli.  38,  39).       Both  seek  to 
guard  the  priesthood  from  all  possible  defilement.     Thus 
in  language,  thought  and  purpose,  Ezekiel  and  the  tews 
of  the  Holiness  Code  are  bound  together  by  ckwest  ties." 
The  quest  ion  then  that  arises  is  :  Did  H  influence  Ezekiel, 
or  did  Ezekiel  influence  H?      According  to  G.  A.  Barton, 
this  remains  an  open  question.       Various  critics,  how- 
ever, have  decided  for  the  probability  of  the  one  view  or 
the  other.       Wellhausen.  Kuenen,  Baentscli.  and  Addis 
think  H  Is  teter  than  Ezekiel.      Barton,  Kennedy,  Kent, 
and  others  think  H  is  earlier.      According  to  Kent,  '*  a 
detailed  comi«rlson  of  the  two  systems  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that   l)oth  oome  from  the  same  priestly   circles 
and  approximately  the  same  date,  but  that  Ezekiel  was 
acquainted   with   the  major  portion  of  the  tews  in  the 
Holiness  Code."      He  thinks  the  original  draft  of  H  was 
made  between  the  first  and  final  captivity  (597-586  B.C.). 
Kennedy  too  regards  it  as  "  a  pre-exilic  document,  dating 
probably  from  near  the  close  of  the  monarchy."     Barton 
again  tJilnks  it  probable  that  it  was  compiled  in  Palestine. 
In    the   8\rabol    Pi    tbe   T   is    an    abbreviation    of   the 
Hebrew  word  t6r6th.      Pt  denotes  a  stratum  composed  of 
old  sBcrifictel  tdrOth,  or  priestly   "  decisions."       In  Ps 
the  S  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  word  "  Secondary."      Ps 
denotes  secondary  strata  of  the  Priests'  Code.     Returning 
to  P  as  a  whole.  Barton  thinks  that  in  its  main  features 
It  was  in  the  hands  of  Ezra  and  Nehemlah.      The  Book 
of  Leviticus,  however,   "  is  not  the  work  of  the  P  who 
wrote  the  account  of  the  sacred  institutions,  but  of  an 
editor  who  diskxiated  that  work   at  many  points,  and 
who    conVbined   with   it    the    Holiness    Code   and  other 
elements."      There  is  another  interesting  question  :  Was 
tlie  Levltical  ritual  Influenced  by  Babylonten  institutions? 
The  remarkable  Babylonian  Code  of  Khammurapi  (q.v.). 
which   was  discovered   in  1901   and  1902,    goes  back  to 
about  the  year  2250  B.C.,  and  it  is  Itself  no  doubt  a  com- 
pitetion  from  much  earlier  tews  and  customs.       At  two 
periods  in  their  history  the  Israelites  came  Into  direct 
contact  with   Babylonian  culture,  so  that  if  one  nation 
was  powerfully  influenced  by  the  other,  it  would  not  be 
surprising.       P.  Haupt  cteims  that  the  Levltical  ritual 
was  80   influenced.        He  even  finds  in  it  a    number  of 
Iiabyk)nian    loan-words.        Bfirton  and   Kent,   however, 
decide,  no  doubt  rightly,  that  any  deep  Babylonian  in- 
fluence is  to  be  doubted.       The  external  analogies  are 
certainlv    striking,    but,    in    the   words  of    Kent.    "  the 
majoritv  of  the  Old  Testament  tews  are  informed  by  a 
spirit  and  purpose  which  have  no  ancient  parallel."     See 
J.  E.   Ctarpenter  and  G.  Harford-Battersby,  1900;  C.  F. 
Kent.    Israel's    Laws    and    Legal    Precedents,    1907;    E. 
Kautzsch.  Die  BeUige  Sohrift  des  Alten  Testaments,  3rd 
ed.  1908-10:  S.  R.  Driver  and  H.  A.  White.  Leviticus  in 
"  Sacred  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  "  :   Hebrew,  1894 
English,  1898;  A.  Dillmann,  Exodus  und  Leviticus,  189< 
B.  Baentsch.  Exodus-Leviticus,  1900;  A.  Bertholet.  LeiH 
ticus.  1901;   D.    Hoffmann.  Das   Buch  Leviticus,  1905-6 
A.  R.  S.  Kennedy.  LevUicus  and  Numbers  In  the  "  Cen- 
turv  B?ble." 

LIBANOMANCY.  A  species  of  divination.  Libano- 
mancy was  practised  with  frankincense  (Ubanos). 
Frankincense  was  thrown  into  the  fire,  and  oibservatlon 
was  made  of  the  manner  in  which  it  burned  and  of  the 


odour  which  It  gave  forth.  "If  it  burned  quickly  and 
sent  forth  an  agreeable  smell,  the  omen  was  favourable, 
but  If  the  reverse  happened.  It  was  unfavourable" 
(James  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World). 

LIBATIONS.       The  practice  of  offering  libations  of 
blood,  water,  wine,  and  even  of  milk  and  beer,  has  been 
wIde«{)Tead.     Libations  of  blood  or  of  wine  are  referred 
to  frequently  In  the  Old  Testament  (cp.   Bccleslasticos 
1. 15,  where  wine  Is  clearly  a  surrogate  for  blood).     They 
usually  appear  as  a  mere  accessory  to  a  fire  offering,  but 
there  Is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Mbation  of  blood 
is  a  common  Semitic  practice  and  is  really  older  than 
flre^sacrtfices.       The  libation  of  wine  may  be  regarded 
as  a  surrogate  for  the  primitive  blood-offering.      There 
is  no  certain  reference  to  libations  of  water  in  the  Old 
Testament,  but  In  the  practice  of  teter  Judaism  water 
was  poured  out  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.      "  One  <rf 
the  roost   striking   ceremonies  of   the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles was  the  libation  of  water  which  was  made  every 
morning  during  the  seven  days  of  the  feast  at  the  same 
time  as  the  libation  of  wine  accompanying  the  morning 
holocaust.      The   water   was  carried   up   from   Siloam 
through  the  water-gate,  and  poured  into  a  basin  on  tte 
top  of  the  altar  at  the  S.  W.  comer,  the  wine  being  poured 
Into  another.      The  bringing  of  the  water  Into  the  pre- 
cincts   was    accompanied    by   trumpet-l)te8ts   and    loud 
jubltetlon  "  (Encycl.  BibL,  s.v.  "  Sacrifice  ").     In  North 
Semitic  ritual,  however,  the  libation  usually  consisted 
o^  wine,  which,  even  when  it  went  with  a  fire-offering, 
vras   poured   out    on  the   ground.      "  The   Greeks   and 
Romans  poured  the  sacrificial  wine  over  the  flesh,  but 
the  Hebrews  treated  It  like  the  blood,  pouring  It  out  at 
the  base  of  the  altar  "   (Robertson  Smith).      That  milk 
was  a  very  ancient  Semitic  libation  Is  Indicated  by  its 
use  in  ritual  both  by  the  Arabs  and  by  the  Phoenictens. 
Among  the   Babykmlans  and   Assyrians   libations  were 
offered  to  the  gods  and  to  the  dead.       A  terge  votive 
tablet  of  Ur-Bnlil  (c.  3000  B.C.),  unearthed  at  Nippur, 
for  Instance,  shows  the  ruler  in  the  act  of  offering  a 
libation  to  Enlll.     In  a  story  of  the  descent  of  the  goddess 
Ishtar  to  Aralfl,  worshippers  whose  dead  had  gone  like 
Ishtar  to  "  the  tend  of  no  return  "  are  instructed  to  turn 
in  prayer  to  Tammuz  and  to  pour  out  libations  of  pure 
water  and  oil  to  him  (Morris  Jastrow,  Civ.).     In  ancient 
Egypt  libations  of  'bk)od  or  of  a  liquid  substitute  for 
blood  and  of  water  are  a  common  feature  in  ritual  and 
religion  (see  further  below).     Among  primitive  foUt,  too, 
the  pouring  out  of  blood  has  great  religious  significance. 
Take  the  tribes  of  Central  Australia  for  example.      The 
men  of  the  Emu   (totem)  trace  their  sacred  images  on 
ground  saturated  with  blood.      In  some  of  the  ctens  iffie 
voung  men  open  their  veins  and  let   streams  of  blooa 
flow  on  to  a  sacred   rock,   evidently   with  the  Idea  of 
revivifying  the  virtues  of  the  rock  and  of  reinforcing  its 
efficacv  (Emile  Durkhelm).      What  then  is  the  origin  of 
the  act  of  pouring  out  libations?       As  far  as  ancl^t 
Egypt  Is  concerned,  new  light  has  been  thrown  on  this 
question  by  Dr.  A.  M.  Bteckman  and  Professor  GJB»^ 
Smith.    From  a  study  of  certain  passages  In  the  Egypt^ 
texts  inscribed  In  the  subterranean  chambera  of  tte  saK- 
kara    Pyramids  of  the  Fifth  and    Sixth   Dj^sty,   J^ 
Bteckman  thinks  the  idea  In  the  mind  of  til^  Egyptians 
is  quite  clear.      "  The  corpse  of  the  deceased  ^^^jy.*^ 
shrivelled.       To  revivify  it  the  vital  fluids  ttat   have 
exuded  from  it  [in  the  process  of  m«in™Jfi^*^°l,  JS 
be  restored,  for  not  tiU  then  will  life  return  and  the 
heart  beat  again.        This,   so  tbe  texts  j^na.w*« 
believed  to  be  accomplished  by  offering  libations  to  the 
accompaniment  of  incantations."    J^f^^J*?^^^  ^ 
libations  are  said  to  be  the  actual  fluids  that  have  issued 
from  the  corpse.      In  othere  a  different  notion  is  Intro- 
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dnoed.  "  It  Is  not  the  deceaaed's  own  erodatlons  that 
are  to  revive  his  rfimnken  frame  bnt  those  of  a  ('Ivlne 
body,  the  [god's  fluid]  that  came  from  the  corpse  of 
Oetlrte  himself,  the  Jnlces  tliat  dissolved  from  his  decaying 
fleeh,  which  are  communicated  to  the  dead  sacra rnent- 
vr\9e  under  the  form  of  these  libations."  Profeasor  Elliot 
Smith  thinks  that  the  Proto-Egyptlans  clearly  believed 
In  the  validity  of  a  general  biological  theory  of  the  llfe- 
glvlng  properties  of  water.  "  Groping  after  some 
explanation  of  the  natural  phenomenon  that  the  earth 
became  fertile  when  water  was  applied  to  It,  and  that 
seed  burst  into  life  under  the  same  Influence,  the  early 
blok^lcrt;  formulated  the  natujal  and  not  wholly  illogical 
idea  that  water  was  the  repository  of  Ufe-glvlng  powers. 
Water  was  equally  necessary  for  the  production  of  life 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  life."  These  general 
biological  theories  were  current  at  the  time  of  the  Sak- 
kara  Pymmid  texts,  and  had  iKWstbly  received  specific 
application  to  man  long  before  the  Idea  of  libations 
devek^ed.  The  original  object  of  the  offering  of  liba- 
tions was  to  animate  the  statue  of  the  deceased  and  so 
to  enable  him  to  continue  the  existence  which  had  merely 
been  interrupted  by  the  Incident  of  death.  "In  course 
of  time,  however,  as  definite  gods  gradually  materialized 
and  came  to  be  represented  by  statues,  they  also  had 
to  be  vitalized  by  offering«  of  water  from  time  to  time. 
Thus  the  pouring  out  of  libations  came  to  be  an  act  of 
worship  of  the  deity;  and  in  this  form  it  has  persisted 
until  oar  own  time  in  many  civilized  countries."  Later, 
water  became  also  an  essential  feature  in  any  act  of 
ritual  rebirth.  Cp.  MUMMIFICATION,  and  see  W. 
Robertson  Smith,  R.8.;  A.  M.  Blackman,  "The  Signific- 
ance of  Incense  and  Libations  in  Funerary  and  Temple 
Ritual  "  in  the  Zeitschrift  filr  Agyptisohe  Sprache  und 
Altertumskunde,  Bd.  50,  1912;  G.  Elliott  Smith,  Dr. 

LIBBRAI^-CHRISTIAN  LEAGUE.  THE.  A  con- 
venient designation  of  the  League  which  had  as  its  full 
description  the  designation  "  L^gue  of  Liberal  Christian 
Thought  and  Social  Service"  (q.v.).  Cp.  NEW 
THEOLOGY. 

LIFE  AND  LIBERTY  MOVEMENT.  THE.  A  modem 
reform  movement  in  tie  Church  of  England,  which 
started  in  a  series  of  conversations  between  friends.  The 
chairman  of  the  Council,  which  takes  general  control  of 
the  movement,  is  the  Rev.  W.  Temple.  The  movement 
alms  at  reforming  the  present  conditions  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church,  and  demands  more  liberty  for  a 
fuller  expression  of  Life.  More  liberty  means  self- 
government.  If  the  Church  has  not  given  effective 
witness  to  the  Mind  of  Christ  In  regard  to  such  matters 
as  International  Relations,  Industrial  Order,  Wealth 
and  Poverty,  etc. ;  if  there  are  abuses  in  the  system 
of  Its  administration  which  disqualify  it  for  effectively 
ppoclaiming  the  way  of  justice  and  love  to  others ;  this  is 
due  largely  to  its  being  without  any  means  of  self-expres- 
sion so  that  tt  is  hampered  by  restrictions  which,  in  pre- 
sent conditions,  it  is  powerless  to  alter.  The  Movement, 
therefore,  accepts  in  general  outline  the  scheme  of  reform 
5»et  forth  in  the  Report  of  the  ArchhishopM'  Committee 
on  Church  and  State.  But  it  would  go  further.  It  would 
make  membership  of  all  councils  and  the  right  to  vote 
for  them  open  to  women  on  the  same  terms  as  to  men : 
and  it  insists  that  the  Church  Council  should  have  power 
to  legislate  on  all  matters  relating  to  ecclesiastical 
endowments,  property,  patronage,  and  tribunals.  Fur- 
ther, it  deuMuds  a  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  attempts 
at  mutual  understanding  with  other  religious  bodies  with 
a  view  to  re-union. 

LIGHT  OF  GLORY.  An  expression  used  in  connection 
with  the  Beatific  Vision  (VISION.  BEATIFIC). 

LIGHTNING    BEFORE    DEATH.       The    expression 


"  lightning  (or  lightening)  before  death  "  used  to  be 
employed  to  describe  a  phenomenon  which  has  often  been 
observed  in  sick  persons  Just  before  death.  In  the 
"  Festivous  Notes  "  on  Don  Quixote  by  Edmund  Gavton 
(1608-1666)  the  Unes  occur  : 

"  Not   that   I   liffhtninff  or  fell   thunder  feare. 
Unless  that  Ughtninff  before  dettth  appear." 

In  Ray's  "  Proverbs  "  It  is  said :  "  This  is  generally 
observed  of  sick  persons,  that  a  little  before  they  die 
their  pains  leave  them,  and  their  understanding  and 
memory  return  to  them;  as  a  candle  Just  before  it  goes 
out  gives  a  great  blaze."  See  Robert  Nares.  Glossary. 
1822. 

LIGORIANS.  Another  name  for  the  Redemptorists. 
They  were  so  called  because  the  congregation  was  founded 
by  St.  Alphonsus  Maria  de  Liguori. 

LI-KING.  One  of  the  Chinese  Classics.  Li  is  the 
"  Book  of  Rites  "  (q.v.).  The  word  King  simply  means 
"  Glassic." 

LIMBO,  or  LIMBUS.  The  I^tln  word  Limbos  means 
"fringe"  or  "border."  In  Roman  Catholic  theology 
the  term  has  been  used  since  the  Middle  Ages  to  denote 
one,  or  rather  two,  of  the  places  of  departed  spirits. 
Good  men,  after  their  souls  have  been  purified  in  pur- 
gatory (q.v.),  go  to  heaven.  Bad  men  go  to  hell.  What 
was  the  state  of  the  saints  of  the  OW  Testament,  the 
good  men  who  died  before  the  gospel  was  proclaimed  by 
Christ?  They  were  gathered  into  "  Abraham's  bosom  " 
or,  in  other  words,  into  the  Limhus  PcUrum,  there  to 
remain  "in  an  intermediate  state  between  blessedness 
and  punishment  until  the  descent  of  Christ  into  HadeH  " 
(Schaff-Herzog).  What,  again.  Is  the  state  of  Infants 
who  have  died  without  baptism?  They  are  gathered 
into  a  special  place,  the  Limhus  Infantium.  It  has  been 
held  by  some  theoJogians  (by  Augustine,  for  instance) 
that  here  they  are  not  only  excluded  from  the  joys  of 
heaven,  but  even  suffer  some  measure  of  pain.  According 
to  the  majority  of  theologians,  however,  they  sltv  simply 
excluded  from  heaven.  They  are  not  condemned  to  suffer 
any  "  pain  of  sense."  Having  never  sinned,  they  enjoy 
natural  happiness.  The  happiness  atfaine<l  in  heaven 
differs  from  this  in  being  supernatural.  See  Benham ; 
Schaff-Herzog;  the  Prot.  Diet.;  the  Cath.  Diet. 

LIMENTINUS.  A  Roman  god  or  spirit  mentioned  by 
Augrustlne  as  the  protecting  spirit  of  the  entrance  to  a 
house.      See  THRESHOLD,  THE. 

LINGA.  The  Linga.  that  is  to  say.  the  phallus,  or 
male  sexual  symbol,  plays  a  great  rOle  in  the  worship  of 
the  Hindu  god  Siva  (q.v.).  The  god  is  commonly  repre- 
sented by  an  image  of  it.  Members  of  the  modern  sect 
called  Llngayits  (q.v.)  wear  it  in  a  casket  round  their 
necks.  The  figures  are  commonly  of  stone  or  glass. 
The  Linga  symbolizes  the  reproductive  power  of  Nature. 
According  to  Monier- Williams,  however.  In  the  mind  of 
a  worjftiipper  of  Siva  It  was  never  connected  "  with 
indecent  ideas  nor  with  sexual  love,  though  impure 
practices  have  certainly  been  introduced  in  connection 
with  the  worship  of  Siva's  wife."  One  way  of  wor- 
shipping the  Linga  is  to  pour  Ganges  water  over  the 
stone  image.  There  is  a  special  Siva  festival  on  the 
27th  of  February  when  offerings  are  made  to  the  Linga 
with  prayer  and  fasting.  "  The  Linga  is  bathed  in  milk, 
decorated,  wrapped  in  bilva  leaves,  and  prayed  to;  which 
ceremony  is  repeated  at  Intervals  with  slight  changes. 
All  castes,  even  the  lowest,  join  in  the  exercises  "  (B. 
W.  Hopkins).  See  Monier- Williams;  E.  W.  Hopkins;  J. 
A.  Dubois  and  H.  K.  Beauchamp. 

LINGA  SARIRA.  An  expression  used  in  Theosophy 
(Q.V.).      It  denotes  the  astral  body,  that  Is  to  say,  the 
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body  formed  of  ethereal  "  astral "  matter.  It  is  the 
double  of  the  physical  body. 

LINGAYITS.  Linga  vats,  Lingayits,  or  Linga  its  is 
the  name  borne  by  a  modem  Hindu  sect.  They  are  a 
section  of  Siva-worshipiHTs,  the  followers  of  Basava,  a 
priest  of  Siva  (q.v.).  They  are  worshippers  of  the  Linga 
(or  phallus).  Whl(ii  they  wear  "  In  a  silver  or  metallic 
casket  suspended  round  their  necks  with  a  cord  like  a 
necklace."  The  members  of  the  sect  are  called  also 
Jangamas,  "  vagrants."  See  Monier-WIlliams ;  E.  W. 
Hopkins;  J.  A.  Dubois  and  H.  K.  Beauchamp;  R.  V. 
Russell. 

LITAVIS.  One  of  the  deities  worshipped  by  the 
ancient  Celts.  Reverence  was  paid  to  Litavis  in  Britain 
as  well  as  in  Gaul.  The  goddess  Lltavis  was  paired  with 
a  god  Clcolluls  who  corresponded  to  the  Roman  Mars. 

LITHOMANCY.  A  species  of  divination.  Llthomancy 
(Greek,  lithos,  a  stone)  was  practised  with  stones.  "  The 
stone  used  for  this  pun^ose  was  wa*^ed  in  spring  water 
by  candle  light,  and  the  person  engaged  in  divining, 
having  purified  himself,  covered  his  face,  repeated  a  form 
of  prayer,  and  placed  certain  characters  in  a  certain 
order.  Then  the  stone  was  said  to  move  of  itself,  and 
In  a  soft  gentle  murmur  to  give  the  answer"  (James 
Gardner.  Faiths  of  the  World). 

LITURGY  OF  THE  ANCIENTS.  THE  A  Liturgy 
compiled  by  EM  ward  Stephens  (d.  1706),  whose  theological 
learning  gained  him  the  name  "  Abbat  Stephens."  The 
title  of  his  Liturgy,  printed  in  1696,  shows  the  nature  of 
the  "  reformation  "  which  he  wished  to  Introduce.  It 
Is :  "  The  Liturgy  of  the  Ancients,  represented,  as  near 
as  well  may  be,  in  English  Forms.  With  a  Preface  con- 
cerning the  Restitution  of  the  most  Solemn  Part  of  the 
Christian  Worship  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  to  its  Integrity, 
and  just  Frequency  of  Celebration."  Stephens  tells  us 
in  his  Preface  that  he  had  received  divine  attestations 
that  the  reformation  he  was  engaged  upon,  the  restitu- 
tion of  a  dally  celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  in 
places  proper  for  It  and  of  a  weekly  celebration  in  all 
Churches,  was  the  special  work  of  God.  He  felt  that 
he  must  obey  Crod  rather  than  man.  and  must  prefer 
the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Chureh  before  that  of  any 
society  of  naen.  Stephens  was  at  first  a  barrister. 
While  still  a  layman,  he  went  to  work  to  try  to  persuade 
people  of  the  need  of  his  reformation.  He  tried  to 
influence  the  clergy,  published  pamphlets,  and  even 
petit.iont»d  Parliament.  He  exerted  himself  In  this  way 
for  thirty  years,  but  without  success.  When  he  saw  no 
hope  of  having  daily  celebrations  in  public,  he  found  an 
opportunity  of  having  them  In  private.  God.  he  says, 
brought  together  a  llttlp  company  of  constant  weekly 
Communicants,  and  amongwt  them  one  in  Holy  Orders 
according  to  the  Church  of  England.  These  persons  soon 
agreed  upon  three  things.  1.  To  meet  daily,  at  five  in 
the  morning,  at  a  daily  Communion.  2.  To  endeavour, 
as  far  as  they  could.  In  all  things  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  ancient  Christians.  3.  To  avoid  giving  offence  to 
any,  but  especially  to  the  Church  of  England.  After 
nearly  a  year  they  were  likely  to  lose  the  person  who 
officiated.  Stephens  therefore  took  Holy  Orders  him- 
self, and  obtained  permission  from  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  to  use  his  Church  at  Cripplepate  The  cele- 
bration now  became  public,  and  the  forms  were  suitably 
adapted.  "  While  we  had  It  in  private,  we  used  such 
enlarg(^ments  of  the  Church  S^^rvice  as  I  thought  most 
agreeable  to  the  ancient  Form  :  but  when  we  came  Into 
the  Church,  we  forbore  most  of  tliKat.  and  confined  our- 
selves to  the  Chureh  Forms,  only  supplying  what  I 
thought  defective  therein  as  well  as  I  could  out  of  other 
parts  of  our  Liturgy."      See  Peter  Hall. 

LLBU.       Lieu  or  Llew  was  one  of  the  gods  or  dlvlm 


heroes  revered  by  the  ancient  Celts  in  Britain.  He  ha« 
been  compared  or  identifled  with  the  Gaelic  god  Lugh  oi 
Lug  (q.v.).  His  mother  is  said  to  have  been  Arlanrod. 
a  goddess  who  -w^s  associated  with  the  god  Gwydioc 
(q.v.).  Whether  Gwydlon  was  thought  of  as  his  father 
is  uncertain.      See  CJharles  Squire,  Myth. 

LLUDD,  Llfldd  was  one  of  the  gods  or  divine  heroes 
revered  by  the  ancient  Celts  in  Britain.  The  name  also 
appears  as  Nfidd;  and  in  Irish  Mythology  as  Nuada.  The 
god  reappeared  in  British  mythology  as  a  king  who  gave 
the  city  which  afterwards  became  London  the  name  Caer 
Ludd.  His  name  has  been  preserved  in  Lydney  (Glouces- 
tershire), where,  as  appears  from  inscriptions,  he  was 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  god  of  war  resembling  the  Roman 
Mars;  and  In  Ludgate,  where,  according  to  legend,  he 
was  burled.  In  Welsh  legend  he  has  a  wife,  Gwyar. 
See  Charles  Squire,  Myth.;  cp.  Relnach,  O. 

LLYR.  The  gods  of  the  Celts  in  Ancient  Britain  are 
in  Welsh  documents  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
"  Children  of  Lljr."  Ll^r  Is  the  British  name.  The 
Gaelic  form  of  the  name  is  L6r.  The  wife  of  Lljr 
appears  as  Iwerydd,  that  Is  to  say,  Ireland.  The  name 
of  the  god  has  survived  in  Leicester,  which  Is  for  L15^- 
cestre.  In  the  mythology  the  Gaelic  Bron  or  the  British 
Brftn  (q.v.)  is  represented  as  the  son  of  Llr  or  Ll^r. 
See  Charles  Squire,  Myth. 

LOCI  THEOLOGICI.  As  used  by  Aristotle  and 
Cicero,  the  term  topoi  or  loci  Is  used  to  denote  the 
sources  or  passages  on  which  arguments  are  basc^. 
Similarly  in  theological  language,  the  expression  loci 
theologici  has  been  used  to  denote  tiie  sources  on  which 
theological  arguments  are  based.  The  Roman  Catholic 
theok^ian,  Melchior  Canus  (1523-1560),  Piofeesor  of 
Theology  at  Salamanca,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  the 
Canaries,  chose  the  expression  for  the  title  of  his  great 
work  on  the  use  of  Scripture,  the  (Councils,  the  Fathers, 
Philosophy,  etc.  The  great  Reformer  Melanchthon 
(1497-1560)  used  the  same  expression  to  describe  his  own 
representation  of  evangelical  dogmatics  as  distinguished 
from  the  sententiae  of  the  Schoolmen.  It  was  retained 
by  the  Lutheran  theologians  as  a  convenient  expression 
to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  See  Benham , 
Scliaff-Herzog;  the  Cath.  Diet. 

LODHURR.  Another  name  for  the  Scandinavian  god 
rx)ki  (q.v.). 

LOFN.  One  of  the  deities  of  the  Ancient  Teutons. 
Tlie  goddess  Ix)fn  belonged  to  the  retinue  of  Frija  (q.v.) 
and  Freyja  (q.v.),  and  seems  to  have  been  a  goddess  ot 
marriage. 

LOGIA.  THE.  The  name  Logia  has  been  given  by 
sciiolars  to  a  record  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus  which  was 
used  in  the  compilation  of  the  First  and  Third  Grospels, 
Papias  of  Hierapolls  definitely  states  that  Matthew  made 
a  collection  of  Sayings  in  Hebrew.  He  also  says  that 
"  everyone  interpreted  them  as  he  was  able."  which 
would  seem  to  mean  that  they  were  translated  into  Greek 
by  a  number  of  persons.  German  scholars  call  this 
primitive  source  Q  (from  Quelle  "  source  ").  In  the 
main  the  First  and  Third  Gospels  were  based  on  two 
sources — this,  and  another  corresponding  to  the  Gospel 
of  Mark.  See  Paul  Wemle,  The  Sources  of  Our  Know- 
ledge of  the  Life  of  Jesus,  1907:  C.  F.  Nolloth,  The  Person 
of  Our  lA)rd  and  Recent  Thought,  1908;  Arthur  S.  Peake, 
Intr. 

LOHA-SUR.  An  Indian  deity,  the  patron-god  of  the 
Agarias.  a  ca.ste  of  iron-smelters  and  an  offshoot  of  the 
Gond  tribe.  He  is  the  Iron  demon,  to  whom  the  Agarias 
offer  a  black  hen.  On  special  occasions  they  worship 
their  smelting  implements;  and  to  these  also  they  offer 
fowls. 
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iato  Various  gha^''^r^ofh'.*^i^  to  transform  hlnwelf 
carry  out  his  nlfSf   ^f;*^;!  ^*f  **'  t  ^^«^°>  1°  o^J^"  to 

«od8.  It  ^B^^n^fl^!^^  ^^"^y  of  the  great 
equivalent  to  A«?  r^Tn  Thl*^^'  ^f,  ^**  *  Are-god, 
fire  1«  at  one  tlS^  Jfr^^l'^  ?^  explanation  may  be  Uiat 
at  another  time  a  ^  /WPlrlng  wannth,  etc.)  and 
Scandinavian  mythSkJ^ri^f^^^?!  deatruotlon).  in 
adroitness tnd^n^in?^  ^}^  ^^  ^^  Personification  of 
and  Hc^r  (A  )  to^^«  J^h*"""!  ""^  ^^^'  ^odan. 

7'e««on*.^;  Rei^^°*S^^^  ^^  ^  Sauesaye.  Rel.  of  the 
LONDON-AMSTERDAM'    TRUE    CONFF«?QTnv 

With  ContinenUl  and  An^i^n  (^.'^^''t'  ^^  *^'^^^«  ««^ 
Church   government    thev^iS^^i°J^-       ^«  "^^^^^^ 

Contemion  of  Phito  orem^  h^^b  ^  <^^«^gatlonal 
John  Greenwood  It  wS^^tp^^^^S^J  Bar^we  and 
preceded  in  1582  A  D  h^  rX15  IJ  ^'^ ,  ^t  had  been 
of  CongpegatloMl  Prin<SDle^^^^,h^*"JI2^^  ''Statement 
m  Holland.  ''Lei  deT^ftA>?^^^^  «^  Middelburg 
its  view  of  the  autt»^itv^S^f^^^^*°  Browne's  work  in 
claim  to  nS^  ^SSSlnt  w?^''!^'?'  ^^  ^^'^'^  ^^^  «ame 
ot  pairtors  and  t^e^  elZt^n"^  ''*''  ^^^  ^^  ^'^^'on 
the  congregation^  (^'.v^'^cSt,^)^^^^'  «°d  widows,  by 

to'f,rwa^^t^'?;^T'N'r'v'^^^^%^^«^^°-^-    S^ered 
twenty-third  of  thT^ntlT  ZTX^  ^^^J^^'       *'  0°  the 
re^Dded  to  NovembeT?lno?VTS^'    "^^'^J^   °^^^>'  «>'- 
when  night  came  on   « n  ^?^r!i^^^  ^^^  decorated  and, 
»«.      tS«  rtte^f  nnrmL?,    ^^'^  "^^^^^  *«  ^^^^  in  the 
men  and  woSln  Ln/^^^^^^^^^^^^    ^°  ao«>mplishS 
the    festival    whi2?  ?^n  Tt  ^,  n^^^  '°  Preparation  for 
During  the  tourZyT^  if!^  J^J^:^"*^   ^°    ^^^    °^"^w. 
■    bathing,  no  Poun^ng  of  A^^a    ««i  T^^**  ^"^'°*^-   "<> 
or  blowing  of  conch/^%  rt^m^  no  beating  of  dnims 
«ea  were  &bu  to  iWlnd^^w^  ..  ^^"^  *"^  ^^^J"  and 
allowed  "  (Hutfon  Webster   ^V)***^°»  *°^  8»°^^  ^^^ 
^^LOPTR.     Another  name  for  the  Scandinavian  god  rx>ki 
LORD'S    SrpPFP         A 

institution  which  cimIMm^^T.^.^V  ^  ^^  Christian 
With  his  disciples    ^fi?I,?i?r  ^^«t  Supper  of  Je«ue 

rowed  from  L^^rlntSins  ^^^^T^  ^>?  ^*^^  ^°  ^^■ 
probably  refers  to  the  Ami^  n?vl '^'i^"^'  *«>^«'ver.  ft 
held  immediatelv  before  IJ^ftar  ]^^^^^'  which  was 
W.  Stenhenfi    flont^^^       *^^^  Communion"    (W    R 

are  th^'^^y  CoTmunionTnd\h'""'!?^^K  Other'^me« 
giving).         ■"     '"^""^Jon.  and  the   Eucharist    (Thanks- 

Virgin  Mary  ((/.?)  iS  lU^Vr^'*^^^  ^^  ^^^  B>««^ 
mansion  at  Rathfamham.^r^^K?f^^^°^  *  large 
Our  Lady  of  Ix)retto  "  m>,i;  °"  *^  *  oonvent  of 
li«hed  not  only  in  Ireland  ^^^^«>nyents  were  estab- 
Colonle*.      See  eoi*  l!JS  '  *""*  *'*"  ^°  ^^^^^  ««1  the 
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iss?mionca7o^ftb/"eanrand-7h^'^^\'^  ^^"«  fl<^er 

^t«  upon  a  k>tM    s^M^^^u'r;^'''' ^"^  ^^^  ^o'-w 

thousand  temples  ™  a  fa^^r^',  .^'""^  ^^^  'ts  two 
^lled  "  the  totu^'of^ie  world  "  ''^r^  ^^  P'ljn-imag«,.  is 
Horns  te  repr^ntedk*  ?Ii?fn<,  ^''  Egyptian  sun-god 
suggests  to  I^^iw  w/  ."/i*?  1  ^^^"^-  This 
represents  his  ^ther  -^^  JJ^Zl  ^^'  "-^^  Aower 
of  Horns  (and  his  h^iok>.n^  irf Tl^^.^""  ^P^^^tation 
being  bom  from  the^iTZJZ  t>fil'*.>.^"2  ^'^^'bere) 
»ents  his  mother  "      n„f    suggests  that  the  flower  repre- 

the  orl^nS  fora  of  iStw'"'^'  ^^^F^'^J?  to  his  th^ 
toaay.  a^^^m''ttJS*^*^f  ^«  «bell-amulet  (thatls 

IdenUflcation  wu"the  k>tn«^°^K'^^  """^^^^-^  that  her 
confusion  between  thl  ^u^rTJ,  ^^^^  ^^'^'^  ^^"^  the 
stTanTth^-.-"^^^^ 

Calarl«  (0^^,^?,^  ,„  ^MiST'   Tno.';"'''"^'    ^'«*^^P    <>' 
opponent   of    the    AriaW  p^h    „   "£'^''''  "^^  *  vigorous 
Athanasius.       Con^tht,  ^n.  t    ^."""^    supporter   of 
to  3f;i  A.D.        Whl^n  Tm    fh    ^^°!.  '^^^  *^^'^«  '«>"  355 
permlaslon    to   return    to   thlir  ^^^^  bishops  received 
Antloch.  but  he  refWd  t^  ^l!f  ^^'    ^"^'^^^    we-nt    to 
and   clergv    who    h^  th^.?ih  «^°^"nJon  with  blshopa 
Arlani«m   thaTte  to«v  hJ^?,^^'^*"^    wnsented  T 
of  the  Council   of  Ate^Sjrr        7^^^'  "^^  ^«^^«'o" 
he  separated  himself  ftSm  tit"  ph'^'^'^^"^  ^  Ambrose 
Theodoret  (^./?   m   5)  he  evln  f^  "S^'  ^'^^  a^^rdlng  to 
Jerome  describe*  him  ^^  be!?u^^r.  "*'^  *^^*^^^     ^"t 
may  have   beeiTa    Sd^  o?  a   r« ,?.-'''';"''  '"'*'«'"        ^e 
seem  to  have  been   a  «^h  i^  m^    ^^ ;  ^^  ^<>"1^   hardly 
Lucifer's  contro^^ial  ^n^Sf.lT  .^^^  s^ibstance  of 

Holy  Scripture   rndthercSntafna'^r^'l'  ^'  ^^^^'^  ^ 

rr '^-S^^rH.runH— W^         «/^ -- 

^^^irtKtsL  (HS^'S-  --  -^« 

^^V^e^^r^irrW-H^^^^  £Ta"v1 

Wolf-Peter  .He  iSdnS,fn  i^^^I^^^^  dukopetros. 
and  had  promised  to^rS^i^^S*^  v^'^'r''  ^^*^  **««"ab 
that  on  tlie  th^l  2a?^a^r  h,«  "^^  h  '^*^*"^-  ^t  is  said 
to  his  disciple.^  \fte?  thf.^h^^'^^  ,f  T"""^^  appeared 
forme,  leade'r.  Lyo^^"t?J,^^|^^^/^,-,^^^  Peter,    their 

Lugove«,  a  name  for  thTcJltic  Vi^^?"''''J^   f^^PPears  in 
name  Lugdunum.       The  htlun  ^       '  ^"?  ^"  the  town- 
compared  or  Identified   wi^Jh      n^,  f^L  ^^"**  ^   been 
but  more  is  known  aboi^tL?""   ^""^^^^  '^'*'»  ^^  I^'^^w; 
to  have  regardThim  firL  o    ^**''"*^'"-      '^^  ««els  .^eem 
tire-god  or  as^h  t^etliJ       in  t'^">;*^'  *°^  then  a*,  a 
i^  reprm^rited  as  Si^  like  thr^^  mythology  his  face 
acknowl.Hlge<l   mUer  oTa      ar^^^  w»;     ."  ^^  ^^  ^be 
P^ce"    (Squirt  ^e   M  Ikv   w«^*^^  ""^  .""'^^  «°^   <>' 
Lug's  CTiain.      See  Clwrl^  ^mu^  •^i/'?.*'   <J«wib(^rl    as 
LUGAL-BANdT      a   e^l     L    J^k^,*'*'^  '■  R^5"ach.    O. 
"  When  the  hearts  of  the  oSlr  L^^itl^I!    '^yl^<^^f^y- 

^i^/gK  4ii\i?r  vH^^ 

mean«  ^k'^g'^of  ^^d^.  ^'/.^l^i  ^^'i^'  ^^  name 
deity  who  hid  a  te^t  at  i.TH'^t™'^  ^«  «  «>1«^ 
Gilgamesh.  'mie^  Gil«L^™nH  ^'i^  J?^'^^  ^^"^  o^ 
the  divine  bull  Am  eem  ^«fn«?  .k  ^5^'  ^^  «»«in 
;«htar  (^.v.),  GTlSmS  Xr«T  ?/"»,  ^^  ^^*^  «^^^ 
-Marada.  See  GILGAMBSH  pptp  ^""T  ^^  ^"««'- 
seems  to  be  equlvalem  1o  S&'La^'^cSt. )    ^^««'-*'"*^ 
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LUKE,  THE  GOSPEL  OF.  Like  the  Goepel  of  Mat- 
thew, the  Gospel  of  Luke  seems  to  have  been  based  in 
the  main  on  two  documents,  a  document  corresponding 
very  closely  to  the  Gospel  of  Mark  (q.v.)  and  a  document 
containing  a  collection  of  discourses  and  sayings  of  the 
Ix)rd  (the  Logia,  or  Q).  But  the  compiler  used  also 
other  sources,  written  or  oral,  or  both,  for  the  Gospel  of 
Luke  contains  a  large  amount  of  matter  peculiar  to  itself. 
Thie  matter  comprises  eighteen  out  of  Its  twenty-three 
parable«,  including  those  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  the 
Prodigal  Son,  and  Dives  and  Lazarus;  the  stories  of  the 
draught  of  fish  (v.  1-12).  the  raising  of  the  widow's  son 
(vli.  11-19),  the  cure  of  a  woman  with  a  spirit  of  infirmity 
(xlii.  11-18),  the  cure  of  a  man  with  dropsy  (xlv.  1-7).  the 
cure  of  ten  lepers  (xvii.  11-20),  the  healing  of  Malchus' 
far  (xxii.  47-54).  It  includes  a  number  of  short  «ayings  : 
Satan's  fall  from  heaven  (x.  18-21);  fire  on  earth  (xil.  49); 
reply  to  a  brother  (xil.  14);  reply  to  the  greeting  of  a 
woman  (xl.  27);  the  message  to  Herod  Antipas  (xlii.  32); 
and  others.  It  includes  a  number  of  short  narratives : 
the  names  of  the  ministering  women  (vlLl.  2.  3); 
Samaritans  refusing  hospitality  to  Jesus  (Ix.  51-57);  a 
would-be  disciple  (ix.  01,  <)2);  the  seventy  disciples  (x. 
1  Cf.);  Mary  and  Martha  (x.  38  ff.);  the  story  of  Zac- 
chaeus  (xlx.  2-11).  P.  Wemle  thinke  that  some  of  these 
may  have  been  derived  from  a  lost  gospel.  Tne  matter 
I>ecullar  to  Luke  includes  ateo  certain  sayings  and  in- 
cidents In  the  story  of  the  Passion  and  the  Reaurrectlon  : 
detail.'*  of  the  agony  in  Gethsemane  (xxli.  43,  44);  the 
sending  of  Jesus  to  Herod  (xxiil.  G-13);  the  daughters  of 
Jerusalem  (xxill.  27-32);  the  first  word  from  the  cross 
(xxili.  34);  the  two  thieves  (xxill.  30-44);  St.  Peter  at 
the  tomb  (xxiv.  12);  the  walk  to  Emmaus  (xxlv.  13-33); 
the  appearance  of  Je.^s  to  the  eleven  (xxlv.  36  fif.);  the 
ascejwlon  (xxlv.  50  ff.).  These  additions  also,  it  has  been 
thought,  may  liave  been  taken  from  an  older  source. 
But  this  is  quite  uncertain.  As  Wemle  says.  "  if  Luke 
really  made  use  of  traditions,  they  were  not  necessarily 
written  ones."  Plummer,  Harnack,  and  others  have 
calle<l  attention  to  the  fact  tJiat  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  matter  peculiar  to  Luke  Is  feminine  in 
interest.  Women  figure  prominently.  Harnack  sug- 
gests that  these  special  traditions  came  from  Philip  and 
his  four  prophesying  daughters.  As  regards  Philip's 
daughters,  *'  it  is  known  that  St.  Luke  made  their 
acquaintance  in  Ca\«rea,  and  it  is  very  probable  tliat  on 
a  Later  occasion  he  encountere<l  them  yet  again  in  Asia. 
Papias,  who  himself  saw  the  daughters,  expressly  states 
that  they  transmitted  stories  of  the  old  days."  Harnack 
further  i>oInts  out  that  another  collection  of  stories  in 
Luke  is  distinguished  by  the  interest  shown  In  tlie 
Samaritans,  and  that,  according  to  the  Acts  of  the 
AjKWttlee  (viii.  14).  the  great  achievement  of  Philip  was 
tlie  evangelisation  of  Samaria.  In  his  view,  *' thLs 
coincidence  of  intere.«?t  in  the  feminine  element,  in 
prophecy  (the  Holy  Spirit),  and  in  the  Samaritans,  taken 
together  with  the  general  standjwint — that  of  Jerusalem 
—of  this  source  peculiar  to  St.  Luke,  makes  it  probable 
that  we  have  here  a  body  of  tradition  which  rests  upon 
the  authority  of  St.  Philip  and  his  daughters."  Harnack 
thinks  that  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke 
are  based  upon  a  special  tradition  which  Luke  treated 
ver>-  freely.  Sanday  (The  Life  of  Christ  in  Recent 
Research)  tliinks  that  *'  these  two  chapters — whatever 
the  date  at  which  they  were  first  committed  to  writing 
— are  essentially  the  most  arcUaic  thing  In  the  whole 
New  Testament,  older  really  in  substance — whatever  may 
be  the  date  of  their  actual  committal  to  writing — than  I. 
and  IL  Theasalonlans."  The  Apostle  Luke  was  a 
physician.  It  seems  probable  that  it  was  actually 
hif    medical    professlMi   that    led    him    to   Christianity, 


"  for  he  embraced  that  religion  in  the  conviction 
that  by  its  means  and  by  quite  new  methods  he  would 
be  enabled  to  heal  diseases  and  to  drive  out  evil  spirits, 
and  above  all  to  become  an  effectual  physician  of  the 
soul "  (Harnack).  Following  Hobart  (The  Medical 
Language  of  St,  Luke),  Harnack  maintains  that  "  very 
nearly  all  of  the  alterations  and  additions  which  the 
third  evangelist  has  made  in  the  Markan  text  are  moet 
simply  and  surely  explained  from  the  professional 
interest  of  a  physician."  In  the  Third  (Jospel  the  r^re- 
sentatlon  of  Jesus  "  is  dominated  by  the  conception  of 
Him  as  the  wondrous  Healer  and  Saviour  of  the  sick,  as, 
indeed,  the  Healer  above  all  healers."  Harnack  finds 
the  same  interest  in  medicine  and  healing  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  argues  powerfully  in  support  of  the 
view  that  the  Third  Gospel  and  the  Acts  were  composed 
by  one  and  the  same  author,  Luke  the  Physician.  Tbis 
was  also  the  belief  of  the  ancient  Church.  See  Adolf 
Harnack,  Luke  the  Physician,  1907;  W.  Sanday,  The  Life 
of  Chnst  in  Recent  Research,  1907;  C.  F.  NoUoth,  The 
Person  of  Our  Lord  and  Recent  Thought,  1908;  G.  Currle 
Martin,  The  Books  of  the  N.T.,  1909;  Arthur  S.  Peake, 
Intr.;  F.  C.  Convbeere,  New  Test.  Crit. 

LUKMAN  HAKIM.  A  Hindu  deity,  worshipped  by 
the  Kaderas  (or  Kanderas),  a  small  caste  of  makers  of 
fireworks,  and  reputed  to  have  been  the  inventors  of  gun- 
powder. The  Kadera  is  known  also  as  a  Golandaz, 
"  ball-thrower,"  B&ndar,  "  rocket-thrower,"  or  Haw§l- 
dnr.  maker  of  fireworks.  Lukman  Hakim  is  worshipped 
not  in  the  house  but  in  the  shop,  and  with  Muhammadan 
rites. 

LULLARDS.  Lullards  (equivalent  to  Ix>llards)  was 
a  name  given  to  a  religious  fraternity  instituted  at 
Antwerp  about  the  year  1300.  In  time  of  plague  the 
Lullards  devoted  themselves  to  the  work  of  tending  the 
sick  and  of  carrying  dead  bodies  to  the  grave.  The 
word  is  derived  from  a  root  meaning  "  to  sing  softly," 
and  has  reference  to  their  solemn  processions.  The 
proper  name  of  the  fraternity  was  "  Cellite  Brothers  and 
Sisters  "  or  "  Brothers  and  Sisters  of  St.  Alexius."  In 
course  of  time  the  Lullards  came  to  be  regarded  as 
heretics:  and  then  the  term  Lullard  became  equivalent 
to  "  heretic."      See  J.  H.  Blunt;  Brockhaus. 

LUMAWIG.  The  supreme  god  of  the  Bontoc  Igorot. 
an  Indone.«jian  people  of  the  Philippines,  who  dwell  in  the 
Northern  Luzon.  Jjegend  relates  that  he  came  down 
from  the  sky,  married  one  of  the  Bontoc  women,  and 
lived  at  Chao-wi  In  the  centre  of  the  Bontoc  district. 
"  Ciertain  large  flat  stones,  arranged  in  a  circle,  are 
looked  upon  as  the  foundations  of  his  house  "  (W.  J. 
Perry,  The  Megalith ic  Culture  of  Indonesia,  1918).  He 
is  supposed  to  have  taught  the  Bontoc  to  build  their 
council  house  and  men's  house,  and  to  have  instructed 
them  in  the  art  of  agriculture. 

LUMINOUS  TEMPLES.  When  in  A.D.  636  a 
Nestorian  mission  arrived  in  (Jhlna,  the  members 
obtained  an  imperial  decree  wliich  authorized  them  to 
erect  a  temple.  From  the  year  756  the  Nestorian 
Churches  became  known  as  "  luminous  temples."  When 
the  Buddhist  patriarch  Zendo  (b.  614  A.D.)  died,  the 
Emperor  granted  the  temple  in  which  he  resided  the 
honorific  title  K5my6ji.  According  to  A.  Lk)yd,  this  is 
only  another  form  of  "  luminous  temple."  It  Is  said 
that  from  the  works  of  Zendo  which  were  preserved  in 
the  library  at  the  White  Horse  Mona.stery  rays  of  light 
issued.      See  Arthur  Lloyd. 

LUPERCALIA.  The  festival  known  as  Lupercalia  was 
held  in  Rome  on  February  15  from  early  times  in 
honour  of  Faunus  (Q.v.),  a  deity  afterwards  Identi- 
fied with  the  Greek  Pan  (q.v.).  Faunus  was  wor- 
shipped   under   the   name   Lupercus,   and    the    festival 
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was    held    In   a    grotto    on    the    I»alatlne    Hill    wWch 
was    called    the    Lapereal.      The    god    wae    evidently 
an  anient  pastoral  deity,  a  god  of  fertility.     It  has  been 
ttoaght  that  the  object  of  the  Lnpereallan  rites  wa«,  at 
least  aymholloaUy,  to  purify  the  land  and  thus  to  induce 
tiie  god  to  give  fertility  to  field*,  flocke.  and  people.      O. 
Seyffert  describes  the  procedure  as  follows.      "  After  the 
namen  Dialis  had  mcrifiteed  eome  he-goats  and  a  dog. 
two  youths  were  touched  on  the  forehead  with  a  knife 
smea^   with  the  blood  of  the   goats.       It   was  then 
immediately  wiped  off  with  wool  dipped  in  milk,  where- 
upon they  were  bound  to  laugh.       After  the  sacrificial 
r^st  the  Luperci  [as  the  priests  were  oaUed].  crowned 
and  anointed,  and  naked,  except  for  an  apron  of  goet- 
fc:°'  ™^  roimd  the  ancient  city  on  the  Palatine  with 
gongs  cut  from  the  skin  of  the  sacrtflced  goats  in  their 
r^\    ^°  *^*''  course  women  used  to  place  themselves 
m  their  way  to  receive  blows  from  the  thongs,  which 
was  believed  to  be  a  charoi  against  barrenness."       Pos- 
sibly in  the  most  ancient  and  primitive  form  of  the  rites 
the  symbolism  represented  not  purification  but  fertiliza- 
tion.      See   Chamhers'  Encycl.;    O.    Seyflfert,   Diet.;    S 
Reinach,  O.  ^        .  .    ». 

LUX  MUNDI.       A  theological   work,  a  collection  of 
€Mays.  pobllahed  in  1889.       The  work   produced  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  excitement,  and  was  much  criticised 
^contributors  were   H.    S.    Holland.    Canon    of    St 
Sw^J^n**    ^^*r^:^     "Faith":     Aubrey     Moor^. 

^f?^^^?^?^  **'/^  •  ^  ^  Illlngworth,  Rector 
SL^nf^^'.^lT^'P  T?!^^*:,**^  "  ^^  Problem  of  Pain,  its 
^I.S?  T  J?**^,  ^"^  ^^^'  «^^  o°  "  Th^  Incarnation  In 
relation  to  Development  ";  E.  S.  Talbot.  Vicar  of  Leeds 
who  wrote  on  "  The  Preparation  In  History  for  Christ  " ;' 
^rjSL  ^^^^^'^y.  Vicar  of  Great  Bndworth.  who  wrote  on 

a2^^,  ?^rSi*'*°,?*  ^^^  ^*^  o'  Dogma":   the  Hon. 
Arthur  Lyttelton,  Master  of  Selwyn  College.  Cambridge 

S^i!T^  "^  '^^^^  Atonement  ";  Chark*  Goi^.  I^n: 
a^.*^'  ^y  ^'^^^'  Oxford,  who  wrote  on  "  The  Holv 
SS^L*'^  In^iratlon  ";  W.  Lock.  Sub- Warden  of  Keble 
College,  Oxford,  who  wrote  on  "  The  Churci  " :  F.  Paget 
^^.P'  £?^  Church.  Oxford,  who  wrote  on  "  Sacra- 
ments :  W.  J.  H.  Campion,  Tutor  of  Keble  College 
Oxford,  who  wrote  on  "  Christianity  and  PoHtlce  " :  and 
K.    L.   Ottley,   Vice-Principal  of   Cuddesdon  Theological 


College,  who  wrote  on  **  Christian  Ethics."     The  writers 
were  engaged  togeth^-  In  the  common  work  of  Universltv 
education  at  Oxford  between  the  years  1875  and   1885 
And  they  felt  compeUed  both  for  their  own  s^e  and  for 
the  sake  of  others  '*  to  attempt  to  put  the  Catholic  faith 
into  Its  right  relation  to  modem  Intellectual  and  moral 
problems.        They  met  together  not  Infmiuentlv.      The 
collection  of  essays.  "  Lux  Mundl."  ie  a  combin^Ml  effort 
to  expUln  the  Christian    Creed.        "  We  are  sure  that 
Je^s  Christ  is  still  and  will  continue  to  be  the  Light 
of  the  world.       We  are  sure  that  if  men  can  rid  them- 
selves of  prejudices  and   mistakes  (for  which,   it    must 
!^,?^  "\_*^^  Church  Is  often  as  responsible  as  they),  and 
J?     ^^^'''^^  **  ^^^  ^^^  Christian  faith  reallv  means, 
they  will  find  that  It  Is  as  adequate  as  ever  to  interpret 
life  and   knowledge   In  its  several  departments,   and  to 
impart  not  less  intellectual  than  moral  freedom        But 
we  are  conscious  also  that  If  the  true  meaning  of  the 
ralth  Is  to  be  made  sufficiently  conspicuous  It  needs  dis- 
encumbering,    reinterpreting,     explaining."        Theologv 
must  take  a  new  development.       But  development  is  not 
innovation,    nor   heresy.       "The    real    development    of 
theok>gy  is   rather   the   process   in   which    the   C^hurch, 
standing  firm  in  her  old  truths,  enters  into  the  appre- 
hension of  the  new  social  and  intellectual  movement>4  of 
^t       *^^  •  *"^  because   '  the  truth  makes  her  free '   js 
able  to  assimilate  all  new  material,  to  welcome  and  give 
Its  place  to  all  new  knowledge,  to  throw  hers^Mf  into  the 
sanctiflcatlon  of  each   new  social  order,   bringing  forth 
out  of  her  treasures  things  new  and  old,  and   shewing 
again  and  again  her  power  of  witnessing  under  oJianged 
conditions  to  the  catholic  capacity  of  her  faltli  and  life  " 
1^1  *^""''^'  «^'ted  by  Charles  Gore,  twelfth  edition, 

LYCH-GATE.  Lioh  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  word  meaning 
corpse.  Lych-gate  or  Lich-gate  therefore  means 
merally  Corpse-gate.  It  is  a  gate  at  the  entrance  of  a 
^rchyard  covered  with  a  roof  or  shed.  Here  the 
bearers  used  often  to  pause  and  rest  when  bringing  a 
corp.«?e  for  Interment.  Lych-gat<^  are  still  found  in 
various  parts  of  England,  but  thev  are  rare  In  Scotland 
According  to  Parker,  "  the  term  is  also  used  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  for  the  path  bv  which  a  corpse  Is 
usually  «x>nveyed  to  the  chureh."  See  Benham;  J  H 
Parker,  Ologg.  -      •     •      • 
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fJ^'n  ^3!^  ?  i«  a  designation  used  by  anthropologists 
o?  rJ.1^^  ^f^'"^  '''  ^^^  ^^^  o^  ^^  Mayan  iSns 
entlS^^Jot  °'^?'*  v^^  ^«  "«"«"-^  represented  as 
^fi!!^,»^^^-  ^^^^  ^^  ^™«  to  be  a  god  of  chapmen 
Z^Z^'^iiSV^^''^'  "^^  Yaoatecutli,  iThas  been Vul? 
^^tH^^^^w^^^^^  «°<^  Lewis  Spence)  that  hJ« 
bteckness  may  be  symboUcal  of  the  tanned  or  bronzed 
?„^^^)i!!!f^  by  travelling  merchants  in  Central  America 
ISo^n^n   T'^^^-*^^^^^*  be   is   provided  with  the 

Tui^:     ^  »<^<5««s  said  to  have  been  worshipped  In  Asia 
goMesB  iuu^r^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  equivalent  to  the  nature- 


MA'ASERoTH.  The  .Jewish  Mishnah.  a  collection 
and  compilation  completed  by  Rabbi  Judah  the  Holy  or 
the  Patriarch,  about  200  A.D.  (see  MISHNAH).  comprises 
a  number  of  treatises  or  tractate's  which  reproduce  the 
oral  tradition  or  unwritten  law  as  developed  by  the 
second  century  A.D.  There  are  sixty-three  tractates, 
divided  Into  six  groups  or  orders  (sedaHm).  Ma'aserMh 
is  the  seventh  tractate  of  the  first  group,  wblch  is  called 
Zera  im  ("  Seeds  "). 

MA'ASER  SHENI.       The  name  of  one  of  the  Jewish 
treatises  or  tractates  which  reproduce  the  oral  tradition 
or  unwritten  law  as  developed  by  the  second  century  A  D 
and  are  included  in  the  Mishnah  (g.v.),  a  collection  and 
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compilation  completed  by  Rabbi  Judah  the  Holy,  or  the 
Patriarch,  about  200  A.D.  The  sixty-three  tractates  of 
the  Mishnah  are  divided  into  six  groups  or  orders 
(sedorim)  Ma'aser  8h§ni  is  the  eighth  tractate  of  the 
first  group,  which  Is  called  Zerd'im  ("Seeds"). 

MAAT  An  Egyptian  deity.  Maat  was  the  goddess 
of  truth  and  Justice.  She  was  regarded  as  the  daughter 
of  Ra  (q.v.)  and  wife  of  ITioth  (g.v.).  She  is  represented 
as  wt«rlng  on  her  head,  as  a  symbol  of  truth,  an  ostrich 
feather  Sometimes,  in  order  to  express  the  impartiality 
of  justice,  she  Is  represented  with  bands ged  eyes.  In 
the  Old  Kingdom  she  is  included  already  among  the  god- 
desses     See  A.  Wiedemann;  Adolf  Brman,  Handbook. 

MACHA  An  ancient  Irish  deity.  Sister  of  Bav,  and 
wife  of  Neit,  the  god  of  battle,  she  had  charge  of  one 
of  the  departments  of  battle  and  carnage,  being  active 
amidst  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  Human  crania,  which 
have  been  found  in  heaps,  seem  to  have  been  offerings 
to  the  gotldess.  ^       ^     , 

MACCHIAVELLISTS.  Those  who  belong  to  the  school 
of  thought  of  N.  Machiavelli  (1469-1527).  Machiavelli 
attached  great  importance  to  religion,  but  simply  as  a 
means  of  keeping  the  people  in  check.  He  regarded  it 
not  as  a  principle  implanted  In  the  soul  by  God.  but  as 
a  man-made  political  device.  The  device  loses  its  value 
as  soon  as  men  see  through  it. 

MACEDONIANS.  The  followers  or  the  party  of  Mace- 
donius.  Bishop  of  Constantinople  (341-300  A.D.),^e 
most  prominent  of  those  theologians  who  denied  the  God- 
head of  the  Holy  Spirit.  "  Confe^ssing  that  the  Son 
was  like  the  Father  in  substance,  he  held  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  a  creature,  like  the  angels,  and  a  servant  of 
the  Father  and  tlie  Son  "  (Oath.  Did.).  Those  who  held 
this  opinion  were  called  later  Marathonians,  after  Mara- 
thonlus.  Bishop  of  Nicomedia.  Another  general  name 
for  the  Macttlonlans  was  Pneumatomachi,  "  adversaries 
of  the  Spirit."  The  Macedonians  were  condemned  in 
Kli  by  a  Roman  Svnod,  In  375  by  an  Illyrian  Synod,  and 
in  381  by  the  Second  Oecumenical  Council  (Constan- 
tinople). Nevertheless,  In  Phrygia  they  continued  to 
exist  down  to  the  fifth  century.  The  first  canon  of  Con- 
stantinople anathematizes  especially,  among  other  here- 
sies, the  heresy  of  "the  Semi-Arians.  or  Pneumato- 
machi."       See  K.    R.   Hagenbach;  J.   H.    Blunt:    Cath. 

Diet.  ^  ^  ^     ^,         .,, 

MACMILLANITES.  The  followers  of  John  Macmillan 
(1670-1753)  Macmillan  was  exi)elled  from  the  Scottish 
Kirk  in  1703.  In  1712  he  established  tbe  "Reformed 
Presbvte^^^"  and  be«ime  the  first  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterians.       See  CAMERONIANS. 

MADAN  MOHAN.  The  enchanter  of  love,  one  of  the 
names  of  the  Hindu  god  Krishna.  . 

MADHAVA.  Honey ^sweet.  or  belonging  to  the  Spring, 
vernal,  one  of  the  names  of  the  Hindu  god  Krishna. 

MADHAVACHARYA  SECT.  A  Vlshnulte  sect  of 
Southern  India,  the  followers  of  a  saint  Madhavacharya. 
also  called  Mfidhavas.  The  founder  sought  to  combine 
the  worship  of  Krishna  with  that  of  Siva  and  Parvati. 
and  thus  to  reconcile  the  Sivites  and  Vishnultes.  The 
members  of  the  stK-t  are  called  dualists,  because  they 
maintain  that  the  human  soul  is  different  from  the 
divine  "  Thev  admit  a  distinction  between  the  divine 
soul  and  the  universe,  and  bt-tween  the  human  soul  and 
the  material  world.  They  deny  also  the  possibility  of 
Nirvflna  or  the  absorption  and  extinction  of  the  human 
soul  in  the  divine  efwence  "  (R.  V.  Rnssell). 

MADHVAS.  The  followers  of  the  Hindu  religious 
teacher.  Ananda-tirtha  or  Madhva.  Madhva  is  said  to 
have  been  bom  about  the  year  1200  A.D.  He  opposed 
the  Non-dualltv  doctrine  of  .<;ankara  and  taught  a 
Duality.      It  has  been  supposed  that  the  MSdhvas  were 


influenced  by  (Christian  doctrines,  tout  the  Influence  was 
more  likely  Muhammadan.  Acoordlng  to  Madhva,  there 
is  only  one  eternal  Supreme  Being,  His  <dilef  name  Is 
Vishnu  or  Hart.  This  Being  is  essentially  different  from 
the  liidlvldual  spirit,  and  from  matter.  The  Supreme 
Spirit  Is  Independent;  the  human  spirit  Is  dependent. 
The  Madhvas  honour  the  Supreme  Being  In  three  ways  : 
(1)  by  naming;  (2)  by  worship;  and  (3)  by  branding.  A 
child  is  given  one  of  the  names  of  Vishnu.  Worship  Is 
performed  with  the  voice,  the  body,  and  the  heart.  The 
Mftdhvas  brand  themselves  with  the  circular  discus  and 
conch-shell  as  emblems  of  Vishnu.  See  Monier- Williams; 
E.  W.  Hopkins. 

MADHOSrDAN.  Destroyer  of  the  demon  Madho 
(honey  or  wine),  one  of  the  names  of  the  Hindu  god 
Vishnu. 

MADHYAMAYANA.  When  the  widened  form  of 
Buddhism  known  as  Mahayana,  or  the  Great  Vehicle, 
w&s  developed,  the  older  form  was  called  HInay&na,  or 
the  Little  Vehicle.  There  arose  also  a  tMvd  form,  of  a 
mediating  nature,  which  received  the  name  Madhyama- 
ySna.  or  the  Middle  Vehicle.  See  VEHICLES,  THE 
THREE. 

MADIVALAYYA.  The  tribal  deity  of  the  TsBkalas 
of  the  Telugu  country  in  India,  a  caste  whose  occupation 
is  pertly  to  prepare  torches  for  processional  or  other 
ceremonial  occasions. 

MADRAS  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION.  A  system 
originated  by  Andrew  Bell  (1753-1832),  who  was  Super- 
intendent of  the  Madras  Male  Orphan  Asylum.  Joseph 
Ijancaster  (1778-1838)  tried  the  same  system.  Sea 
LANCASTERIAN  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION. 

MAGI.       A  priestly  caste  from  whom,  on  account  of 
their   practice  of  astrology   and    the    interpretation   of 
dreams,  the  word  magic  is  derived.       Iranian  scholars 
find  a  marked  difference  between  the  Persians  and  the 
Magi.    The  Magi  were  one  of  six  tribes  in  Media.    "  They 
made  a  temporarily   successful  bid   for  political  power 
when    Gaumfita   the    Magus    seized    the  throiK!    in  the 
character  of  Bardiya   (Smerdis).   the  murdered  brother 
of  Cambyses.     The  Aryan  aristocracy  regained  its  power 
under  the  leadership  of  the  great  Darius,  and  an  annual 
festival,  the  Magophonia,  celebrated  the  downfall  of  the 
priests  who  had  tried  to  be  kings.      After  a  generation 
or  two  we  find  the  Magi  firmly  established  as  a  sacred 
ca.«ite.      Their  general  resemblance  to  the  Brahmans  is 
very  suggestive  In  the  light  of  Dr.  D.  B.  Spooner's  In- 
vestigations.    They  kept  their  distinctive  practices  for 
centuries,  and  Greek  witnesses  expressly  show  that  the 
Persians  did  not  share  them.     Conspicuous  among  these 
were  the  exposing  of  the  dead  to  vultures,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  next-of-kin  marriage  "   (J.  H.  Moulton).      There 
is  no  proof  that  the  Persians  made  use  of  the  vultures 
before  the  Sassanian  age;  and  they  rejected  the  Magian 
doctrine  of  marriage,  as  well  as  other  characteristics  of 
the  caste.      According  to  Plutarch,  the  Magi  sacrificed  a 
wolf  to  the  god  of  evil  in  a  sunless  place.       Moulton 
notes  that  while  this  is  akin  to  the  spirit  of  Mithralsm, 
the  propitiation  of  evil  powers  never  gained  any  footing 
in  Parslsm.      "  We  may  reasoTiably  conjecture  that  only 
the   Magi  resident  In  Persia   identified  themselves  with 
7x>roast nanism,  and  that  a   great  many  Magi  living  in 
other  countries  kept  up  their  own  special  beHefs  and 
usages,  which  might  easily   be  credited  to  Zoroastrlan 
Magi  bv  misunderstanding."    Those,  however,  who  threw 
in  their  lot  with  Zoroastrianism    (probably  in  the  fifth 
century  B.C.)  profoundly  modified  Its  whole  spirit.    They 
introduced,  for  ln.stance,  the  great  development  of  ritual. 

Cp.  F.  W.  Bussell.  ^^^     w     ,     -._* 

MAGIC.      According  to  J.  G.  Fra7>er  (The  Magic  Art, 
1911),  the  principles  of  thought  on  which  magic  is  based 
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reeolve  themselves  Into  two :   (1)  that  like  produces  like, 
or  that  an  effect  resemtoles  it«  cause  (the  Law  of  Simi- 
larity) ;   (2)  that  things  which  have  once  been  In  contact 
contlnne  to  act  on  each  other  at  a  distance  after  the 
physical  contact  has  been  severed  (the  Law  of  Contact 
or  CJontaglon).      From  the  first,  of  theee  principles.  "  the 
magician  infers  that  he  can  produce  any  effect  he  desire* 
merely  by  Imitating  it";   from  the   second    "he  infers 
that  whatever  he  does  to  a  material  object  will  affect 
equally  the  person  with  whom  the  object  was  once  In 
contact,   whether   It   formed   part  of  his   body   or  not 
Charms  based  on  the  Law  of  Similarity  may  be  called 
Homoeopathic  or  Imitative  Magic.     Charms  based  on  the 
Law  of  Contact  or  Contagion  may  be  called  ConUgioas 
Magic."      The  same  principles  are  believed  to  regulate 
the  operations  of  Inanimate  nature.      Magic  is  therefore 
a  false  science  as  well  as  a  fallacious  guide  of  conduct. 
"  Regarded  as  a  system  of  iMtnral  law,  that   is,  as  a 
statement  of  the  rules  which  determine  the  sequence  of 
events  throughout  the  world,  it  may  be  caUed  Theoretical 
Magic  :  regarded  as  a  set  of  precepts  which  human  beings 
observe  in  order  to  compass  their  ends,  it  may  be  called 
Practical  Magic."       The   primitive  magician,   however 
knows  magic  only  on  its  practical  side.      To  him  magic 
IS  always  an  art,  never  a  science.      As  regards  the  rela- 
tionship of  magic  to  religion,  it  has  been  much  debated 
whether    the    former    originated    before    the    latter     or 
whether  It  is  a  degenerate  form  of  religion.    They  have 
much  In  common.    Uke  religion,  magic  has  its  ceremonies, 
sacrlficefl,     lustrations,     prayers,     chants    and    dancer 
Frazer  thinks  that,  though  magic  is  found  to  fuse  and 
amalgamate  in  nwiny  ages  and  in  many  lands,  there  are 
reasons  for  thinking  that   this  fusion   is  not  primitive, 
and  that  there  was  a  time  when  man  trusted  to  magic 
alone  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  higher  cravings.      '•  In 
the  first  place  a  consideration  of  the  fundamental  notions 
of  magic  and  religion  may  incline   us  to  surmise  that 
magic  is  older  than  religion  in  the  history  of  humanity 
We  have  seen  that  on  the  one  hand  magic  is  nothing  but 
a  mistaken  application  of  the  very  simplest  and  most 
elementary  processes  of  the  mind,  namelv.  the  association 
of  ideas  by  virtue  of  resemblance  or  contiguity ;  and  that 
on  the  other  hand  religion  assumes  the  operation  of  con- 
scious or  personal  agents,   superior  to  man.  behind  the 
visible  screen  of  nature.       Obviously  the  conception  of 
personal  agents  is  more  complex  than  a  simple  recognition 
of  the  similarity  or  contiguity  of  ideas;  and  a   theon- 
which  assumes  that  the  course  of  nature  is  determined 
by  conscious  agents  i®  more  abstruse  and  recondite,  and 
requires   for   its  apprehension    a    far   higher  degree  of 
intelligence  and  refiection  than  the  view  that  things  suc- 
ceed ^ch  other  simply  by  reason  of  tiieir  contiguity  or 
^w?^?^°f^"  ^  *^-  ^-  Haddon,  and  Emile  Durkheim 

MAGICAL  PRAYERS  AND  NAMES.  Papyri  dis- 
covered in  recent  years  have  revealed  the  fact  that 
Christians  early  adopted  the  pagan  practice  of  using 
prayere  and  names  as  charms  and  amulets  "  The  name 
of  Jesus  together  with  gospel  texts  and  certain  liturgical 
formula  were  early  used  as  amulets,  and  by  the  sixth 
century  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  other  symbols  for  Christ 
had  quite  widely  taken  on  a  magical  Import.  Several 
of  the  early  fathers  speak  of  the  Christian  women  wear- 
ing diamond  editions  of  the  gospels  round  their  necks 
after  the  manner  of  Jewish  tephillin.  and  the  papyri 
show  ufl  the  Lord's  prayer  as  one  of  the  most  common 

^l\^  i^   "^^^  ^^  ^^"-        Wilcken  and    others  have 
published  a  goodly  number  of  Christian  amulets  from  the 
sixth  century,   in  which  prayers   to  God  and  the  local 
saints  are  made  against  the  demons  of  asthma,  croup 
hydrophobia,  insanity,  indigestion,  witchcraft,  and  pain 
These    amulets   often    end    with    the    Lord's    prayer '' 


(Camden  M    Cobem).        In  some  of  tiie«e  conjurations 
t^J^'^^^  '*',  ^J^^'  ^°^'  «^  Egyptian  deltlei  am>«r 
^    w '  fi*"^  l°«**w^.  which  has  been  assigned  to  jTd. 
^',^^.^^  ^^^  °»»»^s  Jesu^-Anoubis. 
MAHA-BHARATA.       Mahft-Bhnrata  or  Great  Bhfirata 

RiL^fc^^'^^^VK™'^  ^'""^^  '^^  ^^^  *^^t  Epic  poem  of  the 
nindu^  the  Bharata.  The  term  means  ^e  Great 
BharatA.      See  BHARATA. 

MAHABIR.  An  Indian  deity,  another  name  for 
Hanuman.  worshipped  by  the  GArr^agfirls,  a  caste  of 
hai?fu>^"         ill  Jfn<3ia,  whose  occupation   Is  to  avert 

n^^S^^^P  ./'^^  Indian  deity,  the  special  god  of  the 
iJhangars.  the  Maratlm  caste  of  shepherds  and  blanket- 

r^nt'^^f  f^^  ""'^^  "i^^P*"  *^^  ^^^  ^^'  and  is  used 
as  one  of  the  names  of  Siva. 

MAHATMAS.  A  term  used  in  Theosophv.  The 
JSJ^nf  w^^v.^'^*'''  ^  members  of  a  great  Brotherhood. 
{hi^J^^hoT  ^^'''^  ^""^^  a  higher  state  of  evolution 
^t^L'L*''f^  humanity,  and  who  possess  the 
Secret  Wisdom  of  ITieosophy  (q.v.).  They  "  work  over 
for  the  service  of  their  racv  with  a  perfect  and  selfless 
devotion,  holding  their  high  powers  in  tnLt  for  th^ 
common  good  content  to  be  without  recognition,  having 
iSrnn^''*"^  ^^1  ^^f'^   ^^  ^^^  iH^rsonal  self  ••    rSnnif 

MA^ixrA?^)^/'^'''f  Besant.    •  Theosophy  "   in  R.S.W. 
K-^   ?>:^y^^^''^-      ^  Buddhi.^t  sacred  book,  one  of  the 

clfNO^'B'^bDHIST'"'  ^^^^^^^"  ^^  ^^^  ^^--        ^^ 

na^^'lnie  Hlndu^g^^'^lJSimt'.  '^^^"^^  ^"^^'  ^°^  ^'  '^' 
r.^.t^^^.^^^-  ,  ^^^^y^^'  or  the  Great  Vehicle,  Is  the 
^^^y}^""^  "^^^  ^'""^^  *^  *  develoj^  (widened)  form  of 
Buddhism.      See  VEHICLES,  THE  THREE 

T>Jf'^^5/'    ^^^         ^^   ^^™    "*^    '"   Muhammadanism 
Tlie  word  means  -the  Direct^Ml  One,"  and  Is  then  used 

i.  ^ti^fZ  f  ^^""^  ^^  ^  ordained  to  direct  otiiers. 
ff  ?°i*w*^^  Leader."  The  Mahdi  is  an  ideal  figure  a 
fc^k.^  f^JSlJ,^  ^'yi^'  to  whose  cx>ming  all  Muslims  have 
looU^  forward  WTien  he  appears  he  is  to  set  all  things 
right.  According  to  al-Bukharl  and  other  traditioni.<<5. 
utterances   of   the    prophet    Muhammad   concerning    him 

J^tL^hh^T"^^-  '^'^y  ^"^'"^'*'  ^^^  following. 
iJ^  i^^'?  ^'"  °^t  ^™^  to  *"  ^-nd  until  a  man  of  my 
!i^^^"v^?^  ra.y  name  shall  be  ma.ster  of  Arabia.  .  . 
The  Mahdi  will  be  descende<l  from  me.  he  will  be  a  man 
with  an  open  countenance  and  with  a  high  no.se.  He  will 
Sii.^^finS'^^  I'*^  ^"^ty  and  justice  even  as  it  has 
been  hlled  with  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  he  will 
reign  over   the  earth    seven   yeare.    .     .     .    Quar^lllne 

r^an^^"^^'"""  ^^,*"  "^"^  amongst  men.  and  then  shall 
a  man  of  the  people  of  al-Madinah  come  forth,  and  shall 

M»i.(^i?'  >f \?^^!"«?    to    Makkah.    ami    the    ,Ky>ple    of 
Makkah  shall  make  him  Imam.     ...    The  Mahdi  shal 
nile  according  to  the  example  of  your  Prophet,  and  shall 
give  strength  and  lability  to   Islam.        He   shall   roign 
for  seven   years,  and   then  die.     .     .         There  shall    be 
much  rain  in  the  days  of  the  Mahdi.  and  the  inhabitants 
both  of  heaven   and   earth   shall  be  pleased  with    him 
Men  8  lives  shall  pass  so  pleasantly,  that  tJiev  will  wi«h 
even  the  dead   were  alive  again."       The   Shi'ahs    (n  v  ) 
believe  that  the  Mahdi  has  already  appeared  in  the  person 
of  Muhammad  Ibn   Hasan  al-'A.skari.       Ibn  Ha.san  dis- 
appeared   mysteriously  about   the   year   878  A.D      when 

«^^^f^'"  ?  ?"^K.  ?"^  traditfon  sBys  tiiat  he  entered 
a  cave  to  seek  for  his  father  and  was  never  .^een  to  oome 

S?m«.i?LT  ^™^^»^,'«>fn  his  hiding-place  and  manifest 
f^.^L  iJ^^T  ^V"^  ^^  the  world.  As  to  his  remani- 
fpstation  F^  J.  Bliss  quotes  an  account  obtained  bv  Dr. 
Wortab«-t  from  a  great  Metawall  leader  "  At  the 
appointed  time  he  (the  twelfth  Imam)  will  manlfefit  him 
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aelf  to  men.  and  will  then  be  known  by  the  name  of 
Guide  (El-Muhdy),  and  with  Je«u«.  the  son  of  Mary,  will 
fill  the  whole  world  with  the  knowledge  of  God.  .  .  . 
This  set  time  is  fast  approaching.  All  this  Is  a  part  of 
the  settled  faith  of  the  Metawileh.  Some  of  their  learned 
men  believe  also  that  after  the  appearance  of  the  Muhdy 
he  will  in  due  time  die,  and  be  succeeded  by  his  own 
father,  or  predecessor  in  the  office,  who  will  be  raised 
from  death  for  this  purpose;  and  a  retrograde  resur- 
rection and  succeaslon  will  go  one.  until  the  twelve  ^ms 
shall  have  risen  and  completed  the  regeneration  of  the 
world.  After  this  will  come  the  ejid,  the  judgment,  and 
eternity  "  The  Sunn  is  believe  that  the  Mahdi  has  not 
yet  appeared.      See  T.  P.  Hughes;  F.  J.  Bliss. 

MAIMINS.  The  Maimins  or  EKinmes  are  a  Jewish 
sect  of  about  4.0()0  persons  in  Salonica.  Jews  by  race, 
but  Muhammadan  by  religion,  they  arose  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Sabbatai  Zevl. 

MAIR.  A  Hindu  deity,  a  family  god  worshipped  by 
the  Mochis.  the  occu rational  caste  of  saddlers  and 
coM>lers  In  India.  He  is  represented  in  the  house  by  a 
lump  of  clay. 

MAIUMA.  A  nautical  festival  celebrated  at  Ostia  in 
Italy,  probably  of  Philistine  origin. 

MAIYA  ANDHIYARI.  An  Indian  deity,  the  goddess 
of  the  dark  fortnight  of  the  month,  worshipped  by  the 
Dhanwars  (also  called  Dhanuhflrs),  a  small  primitive 
tribe  in  India.  "  She  is  worshipped  in  the  house  con- 
jointly bv  husband  and  wife  on  any  Tuesday  in  the  dark 
fortnight  of  Magh  (January-February),  all  the  relatives 
of  the  family  being  invited  "  (R.  V.  Russell).  Other 
names  of  the  godde*?  are  R:lt  Devi  or  the  goddess  of  the 
night  and  Rat  Mai  or  the  night  mother. 

MAJJHIMANIKAYA.  One  of  the  Buddhist  sacred 
books  in  the  second  division  of  the  Canon.  See  CANON, 
BUDDHIST. 

MAKARA.  A  figure  In  Hindu  mythology,  a  composite 
creature  on  which  the  great  Vedic  god  Varuna  Is  repre- 
sented as  sitting.  Elliot  Smith  (Dr.)  suggests  that  the 
vehicle  of  Varuna  corresponds  to  the  composite  animal 
or  '*  sea-goat  "  of  the  Babylonian  Ea-Marduk.  and  points 
out  that  the  Makara  was  intimately  associated  with  Indra 
as  well  as  with  Varuna.  "  The  monster  assumed  a 
great  variety  of  forms,  such  as  the  crocodile,  the  dolphin, 
the  sea-seriM'nt  or  dragon,  or  combinations  of  the  ht^ads 
of  different  animals  with  a  fish's  body  "  (see  the  illustra- 
tions, p.  88).  The  forms  even  include,  according  to 
Elliot  Smith,  one  with  the  head  of  an  elephant.  "  which 
was  adopted  as  far  east  as  Indonesia  and  as  far  west 
as  Scotland."  In  a  creation -story  found  in  one  of  the 
MSS.  of  the  Maj-an  Indians,  one  of  the  figures  is  a 
"  female  whale  with  alligator-feet."  This  seems  to  be 
another  form  of  Makara. 

MAKHSHIRTN.        The    name  of  one  of    the   .Jewish 

treatises  or  tractates  which  reproduce  the  oral  tradition 

or   unwritten   law   as  developed  by  the   second  century 

A.D.  and  are  Included  In  the  Mishnah  (q.v.),  a  collection 

and  compilation  completed  by  Rabbi  Judah  tJie  Holy,  or 

the  Patriarch,  about  200  A.D.      The  sixty-three  tractates 

of  the    Mishnah  an»  divided   into  six  groups  or  orders 

(sedaHm).       Makhshirln  is  the  eighth  tractate  of  the 

sixth  group,  which  is  called  Tohoroth  ("  Purifications  "). 

MAKKOTH.       The  Jewish   Mishnah.  a  collection  and 

compilation  completed  bv  Rabbi  Judah  the  Holy,  or  the 

Patriarch,  about  200  A.D.   (see  MISHNAH).  comprises  a 

number  of   treatises  or  tractates  which   reproduce   the 

oral   tradition  or    unwritten    law  as   developed    by    the 

second  century  A.D.       There  are   sixty-three  tractates. 

divided  into  six  groups  or  orders   (i^edarim).       Makkoth 

Is  the  fifth  tractate  of  the  fourth  group,  which  is  called 

Nezikin  ("  Damages  "). 


MAKUTtf.  A  personified  witchcraft  in  Maori  mytho- 
logy.. 

MALA  ARAYANS.  A  class  of  hill  tribes  in  Southern 
India.  The  Mala  Arayans  worship  the  spirits  of  their 
ancestors.  The  Arayans  make  "  little  cells  of  pieces  of 
stone,  the  whole  forming  a  box  a  few  inches  square;  and, 
on  the  death  of  a  member  of  any  family,  the  spirit  is 
supposed  to  pass,  as  the  body  Is  being  burled,  into  a  brass 
or  silver  image,  which  Is  shut  Into  this  vault;  If  the 
parties  are  very  poor,  an  otolong  smooth  stone  suflBces  " 
(S.  Mateer,  Native  Life  in  Travancore,  1883).  In 
memory  of  their  ancestors,  lamps  are  kept  burning  In 
these  miniature  cromlechs.  See  E.  Thurston  and  K. 
Rangacharl. 

MALACHI,  BOOK  OF.      One  of  the  smaller  prophetic 
txx>^  of  the  Old  Testament.       The  work  belongs  to  a 
period  in  which  Judah  Is  ruled  by  a  governor  (1.  8),  and 
the  Temple  has  been  rebuilt  (I.  10;  ill.  1,  10);  in  which 
also  the  people  made  defective  offerings  (1.  7,  8,  12),  and 
the  prieets  desi)ised  the  name  of  Jehovah  (I.  6).      "  The 
conditions  thus  reflected  are  very  similar  to  those  which 
Nehemlah  found  when  he  visited   Jerusalem  about   445 
B.C.       In  many  ways  Nehemlah's  reform  work,  especi- 
ally  in  eliminating  the  social   evils  and  In   Improving 
the  temple  worship,  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophet's 
hope  that  Jehovah  would  speedily  send  his  messenger  to 
prepare  the  way  for  a  better  and  nobler  era.      The  pre- 
sence of  the  evite  which  Nehemiah  endeavoured  Jo  correct 
and  the  absence  of  any  references  to  that  great  restorer 
of    Judaism    favour    the    conclusion   that   the    book   of 
Malachl  was  written  not  long  before  445  B.C."    (C.  F. 
Kent).      Cornill  points  out  that  the  book  is  noteworthy 
on  account  of  the  way  in  which  it  anticipates  the  methods 
of  discussion  practised  by  the  later  ra.bbis.      We  have, 
in  the  style  of  Talmudic  dialogue,  assertion,  objection, 
refutation.      Kent  even  says  that  the  work  "  also  formu- 
lates in  words  which  might  almost  have  been  taken  from 
the  mouth  of  Job  the  problems  which  are  treated  In  the 
great  wisdom  book  which  bears  his  name."       It  is  not 
unlikely  tliat  the  work  was  anonymous.        *'  Malachi " 
(which    means    "  my    messenger ")    was    probably    not 
intended  to  be  understxK>d  as  a  personal  name.      In  any 
case,  nothing  is  known  about  a  person  Malachi.      See  C. 
Comill,  Intr.;  G.  H.  Box;  O.  C.  Whitehouse;  C.  F.  Kent. 
The    Sermons,    Epistles     and    Apocalypses    of    Israel's 
Prophets,  1910. 

MALIK.  The  name  in  Muslim  theology  of  the  angel 
who  presides  over  Hell.  "  And  they  shall  cry  :  '  O 
Malik!  would  that  thy  Ix)rd  would  make  an  end  of  us! ' 
He  salth  :  '  Here  must  ye  remain.'  "  (xlill.  77). 

MALAKHBEL.  A  solar  deity,  of  Mesopotamlan 
origin,  adopted  by  the  Palmyrenes. 

MALIS.  The  Malls  are  described  as  the  functional 
caste  of  vegetable  and  fiower  gardeners  in  India.  The 
name  has  been  derived  from  mala,  a  garland,  and  it  is 
'•  a  plausible  hypothesis  that  the  calling  of  the  first  MSlis 
was  to  grow  fiowers  for  the  adornment  of  the  gods,  and 
especially  for  making  the  garlands  with  which  their 
images  were  and  still  are  decorated  "  (R.  V.  Russell). 

MAMA  ALLPA.  A  deity  in  Peruvian  mythology, 
goddess  of  the  earth  and  harvest. 

MAMA  C(X!HA.  A  deity  in  Peruvian  mythology, 
goddess  of  water  and  mother  of  mankind. 

MAMA  OULLO  HUACA.  A  goddess  in  Peruvian 
m\'thology.  teacher  of  the  art.s  of  domestic  life. 

MANA.  A  term  used  in  the  Melanesian  islands  of  the 
S  Pacific  to  denote  a  mystic  power  or  influence.  It 
seems  to  have  been  derived  from  Polynesia,  where  the 
root-idea  is  an  overwhelming,  supernatural  power  or 
energy  in  individual,  personal  beings.       But  the  power. 
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at  any  rate  In  Melanesia,  could  be  imparted  to  imper- 
sonal tilings.  According  to  Codrington  (The  Melane- 
sians,  p.  118,  N.  1),  It  i«  regarded  as  **  a  force  altogether 
distinct  from  physical  power,  which  acts  iu  all  ways  for 
good  and  evil ;  and  w4iich  it  is  of  the  greatest  adyantage 
to  possess  or  control.  .  .  .  It  is  a  power  or  influence, 
not  physical  and  in  a  way  supexnatural ;  but  it  ^ows 
itself  in  phyfdcal  force,  or  In  any  kind  of  power  or  excel- 
lence which  a  man  possesses.  This  mana  is  not  fixed  in 
anything,  and  can  be  conveyed  in  almost  anything. 
...  All  Melane«Ian  rellgton  consists,  in  fact,  in 
getting  tiikr  mana  for  one's  self,  or  getting  i-t  used  for 
one's  benefit." 

MANA.  A  man-god,  the  principal  deity  of  the  Kanjars, 
various  small  commonltles  of  a  gipsy  character  in  India, 
who  wander  about  the  country.  Mana  is  regarded  as 
the  founder  and  ancestor,  as  well  as  the  teacher  and 
guide,  of  the  tribe. 

MANANNAN.  Mananndn,  son  of  Ur  (LLtR).  was 
one  of  the  gods  or  divine  heroes  of  the  ancient  Celts. 
He  was  the  Gaelic  god  corresponding  to  the  Britl£^ 
Manawyddan  (q.v.).  He  figures  most  prominently  in 
Irish  mythology.  He  was  the  patron  of  sailors  and 
merchants.  As  such  he  made  his  Journeys  In  a  wonder- 
ful boat  known  as  the  '*  Wave-sweeper."  He  Is  also 
represented  as  a  knight  who  rode  on  a  marvellously  swift 
steed  known  as  "  Splendid  Mane."  See  Charles  Squire, 
Alyth. 

MANAS.  A  term  used  in  Theosophy  (q.v.).  The 
term  Is  applied  to  the  Ego  In  man,  the  Spiritual  Intelli- 
gence. Mrs.  Besant  describes  it  as  "  the  Immortal 
entity,  the  link  between  Atma-Buddhi  and  the  temporary 
personality  "   ("  Theosophy  "  In  R.8.W.). 

MAN  AS  A  DEVI.  A  Hindu  deity,  the  queen  of  snakes, 
won^pped  by  the  snake-charmers  In  India,  the  Saperas. 
MANAWYDDAN.  Manawyddan  was  one  of  the  god.i 
or  divine  heroes  revered  by  the  ancient  Britons.  He 
corresponds  to  the  Irish  god  ManannAn  (q.v.).  His 
characteristics  are  rather  contradictory.  "  On  the  one 
hand  he  appears  as  a  kind  of  culture-hero — hunter, 
craftsonan,  and  agriculturist;  while  on  the  other  he  is 
the  enemy  of  those  gods  who  seem  most  beneflcient  to 
man  "  (Squire).     See  Charles  Squire,  Myth. 

MANBHAOS.  A  caste  belonging  to  the  Maratha  Dis- 
tricts of  the  Central  Provinces  and  to  Berfir  in  India. 
By  origin  the  MSnbhaos  are  a  religious  sect  or  order. 
They  recognise  only  two  of  the  BUndu  deities,  Krlrfma 
and  Dattatreya,  the  latter  a  celebrated  devotee  of  Siva, 
deified  as  an  incarnation  of  the  deity.  They  accept  as 
their  sacred  book  the  Bhagavat-Gita,  rejecting  the  other 
Hindu  scriptures.  There  are  three  divisions  of  the  order  : 
the  Brahmachflri  or  ascetics,  who  devote  themselves  to 
meditation,  prayer  and  spiritual  instruction,  and  beg  for 
their  living;  the  Gharbftrl,  who  lead  a  mendicant  life, 
but  are  allowed  to  marry;  and  the  Bhope  or  Bhoall,  who 
are  purely  secular  and  are  allowed  to  follow  any  occupa- 
tion they  choose.  "  One  of  the  leading  tenets  of  the 
Manbhaoe  Is  a  respect  for  all  forms  of  animal  and  even 
vegetable  life,  much  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  Jains. 
They  strain  water  through  a  cloth  before  drinking  It, 
and  then  delicately  wipe  the  cloth  to  preserve  any  insects 
that  may  be  upon  it.  They  should  not  drink  water  in. 
and  hence  cannot  reside  In,  any  village  where  animal 
sacrifices  are  offered  to  a  deity.  They  will  not  cut  down 
a  tree  nor  break  off  a  branch,  or  even  a  blade  of  grass, 
nor  pluck  a  fruit  or  an  ear  of  com.  Some,  it  is  said, 
will  not  even  bathe  In  tanks  f^r  fear  of  destroying  inaect- 
llfe.  For  thie  reason  also  they  readily  accept  cooked 
food  as  alms,  so  that  they  may  avoid  the  risk  of  the 
destruction  of  life  Involved  in  cooking.  The  Mfinbhaos 
dislike  the  din  and  noise  of  towns,  and  live  generally  in 


secluded  places,  comii^  into  (he  towns  only  to  beg. 
Except  in  the  rains  they  wander  about  from  place  to 
place  "  (B.  V.  Russell). 

MANCO  CCAPAC.  A  figure  in  Peruvian  mythology, 
reputed  to  be  the  founder  of  the  royal  Peruvian  locas. 
He  is  said  to  have  founded  C'uzco,  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Inca  capital,  and  to  have  taught  the  InhabltanU  the  arts 
of  civilisation.  Bom  of  the  sun  and  moon,  when  he  had 
completed  his  work,  he  ascended  to  heaven  with  hie 
sister- wife  Mama  Oulk>. 

MANDAEANS.  The  Mandaeans  are  an  oriental  sect 
of  which  representatives  still  exist  to  the  South  of 
Bagdad.  Their  religion  has  grown  out  of  a  mingling  of 
Babykmlan,  Persian,  Jewish,  and  Gnostic  elements.  The 
word  Mandd,  from  which  their  name  is  derived,  does  in 
fact  mean  "  gnosis."  The  rite  to  which  they  attach  the 
greatest  importance  is  baptism  or  ablution.  This  has 
given  them  the  names.  Sablaiw  (iSubbd)  which  means 
^ptists.  Christians  of  St.  John  (the  Baptist),  and 
Disciples  of  St.  John.  The  chief  of  their  sacred  books 
are  five  in  number.  They  are:  (1)  **  The  Great  Book," 
which  is  called  also  the  Oinza  or  "  treasure  ";  (2)  "  The 
Book  of  John";  (3)  "The  Completion."  a  book  of 
hymns;  (4)  "The  Divan,"  a  book  of  ritual;  and  (5)  a 
book  on  astrology.  According  to  the  Mandaeans,  John 
the  Baptist  was  the  only  tme  prophet.  Je«us  was  one 
of  the  false  prophets.  The  Supreme  Being,  "  The  Gwat 
Glory,"  can  bo  known  only  after  death.  The  revealed 
deity  is  "  The  First  Life,"  from  whom  proceeded  "  The 
Second  Life  "  and  "  The  Spirit  of  Life."  From  "  The 
Second  Life"  proceeded  the  Angels,  one  of  whom, 
Gabriel,  formed  the  earth  and  man.  '*  The  Spirit  of 
Life  "  (Mandd  d'hayyfi)  is  the  Saviour,  who  revealed 
ihimself  to  man  In  three  sons,  of  whom  the  chief  was 
Hlbil.  Relnach  thinks  "  it  i«  not  inipoeslble  that  John 
the  Baptist  may  have  belonged  to  a  primitive  sect  of 
Mandaians;  if  at  this  early  i)erlod  they  already  called 
themselves  Nazarenes.  we  should  have  an  exi)lanation 
of  the  tradition  which  made  Nazareth  the  birthplace  of 
the  Messiah,  who  was  himself  called  a  Nazarene  "  See 
V.  Brandt,  Die  Manddische  Religion,  1889;  J.  H.  Blunt; 
Relnach,  O.;  Brockhaus;  Chamhem'  Encycl. 

MANIBOZHO.  A  deity  ("  The  Great  Han^")  in  the 
m.vthok>gy  of  the  Algonqulan  Indians  of  North  America, 
a  god  of  the  dawn  and  a  culture-hero.  He  Is  mippcwed 
to  have  beesQ  the  Inventor  of  the  AlgonquJan  hieroglyphs, 
and  the  originator  of  all  tiie  arts  and  crafts. 

MANICH^ISM.  A  movement  in  the  third  century 
so  called  from  Mani  (h.  215  A.D.)  of  Echatana.  Of 
Persian  stock,  he  was  brought  into  contact  with  the 
Gnostic  sects  known  as  Elkesaites  and  Mandeans.  Manl 
regarded  himself  as  the  last  and  greatest  of  a  series  of 
prophets  (Including  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  and  the 
phantom  Chrl«t).  and  described  himself  as  "  leader," 
"  ambassador,"  and  "  Paraclete."  His  religion  was  one 
of  physical  retlemptlon.  and  admits  the  worship  of  no 
personal  redeemer.  "As  might  be  expected  from  its 
headquarters  being  in  Babylon,  the  doctrines  of  the  sect 
were  in  the  main  akin  to  the  old  Babylonian  nature  re- 
liglcm,  modified  by  Persian  Dualism,  with  some  admixt- 
ure, especially  in  the  West,  of  the  Gnostic  Christianity 
of  Basilides  and  Marclon.  Owing  partly  to  their  minute 
and  .strict  asceticism  and  their  rigid  morality,  partly  also 
to  the  great  number  '  of  the  cultured  who  sought  for  a 
rational  and  yet  to  some  extent  Christian  religion,  and 
who  had  exalted  free  inquiry,  especially  as  regards 
the  Old  Testament,  into  a  battle-flag '  [Hamackl. 
Manichaelsm  obtained  considerable  influence  in  Christian 
circles,  especially  In  North  Africa,  and  at  one  time  suc- 
ceeded even  in  capturing  Augustine  "  (H.  B.  Workman). 
Mani  wrote  six  works  in  Syriac,  and  a  "  Holy  Gospel  " 


In  Persian.    The  Gospel  was  written  in  opposition  to  the 
New  Testament.      See  F.  W.  Bnssell. 

MANIKYA  DEVI.  The  tutelary  deity  of  the 
NflgvansI,  kings  of  Bastar  In  India  before  the  fourteenth 
century. 

MANITOU.      A  term  used  among  the  Algonquin  of  N. 
America  to  denote  a  mystic  potentiality  ascrfbed  to  beings 
whether   human   or    non-human,    living    or    not    living. 
Manitou  seems  to  be  a  force,  and  not  a  personal  being. 
MANNIKIN8.      Lucian  (|  1«)  states  that  in  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  great  temple  of  Hlera polls  there  stood  a  pair 
of  phalli  (or  pillars)  of  great  size  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion:   "I,  Dionysus,  dedicated  these  phalli  to  Hera  my 
stepmother."       He  adds  :   "  The  Greeks  erect  phalU   in 
honour  of  Dionysus,  and  on  these  they  carr>',  singular 
to  say,  mannikins  made  of  wood,  with  enormous  pudenda ; 
they  call  these  puppets.      There  is  this  further  curiosity 
in  the  temple :  as  you  enter,  on  the  right  hand,  a  small 
brazen   statue   meets  your  eye  of  a   man   in  a    sitting 
posture,  with  parts  of  monstrous  size  "   (transl.  by  H. 
A.   Strong).      The  phalli  are  stated  to  have  been  thirty 
fathoms  high  (|  28).      We  are  told  that  a  man  mounted 
one  of  these  twice  every  year  and  remained  on  the  sum- 
mit for  seven  days.     It  was  believed  popularly  that  "  the 
man  who  Is  aloft  holds  converse  with  the  gods  and  prays 
for  good  fortune  for  the  whole  of  Syria,  and  that  the 
gods    from    their    neightwurhood    hear    his    prayers." 
Lucian  suggests  that  the  custom  was  rather  in  honour  of 
Dionysus,  and  that  the  ascent  was  made  in  imitation  of 
the  wooden  mannikins. 

MANLA.  Mania  is  the  Buddha  in  his  character  of  a 
god  of  healing,  the  "  Healing  Buddha."  A  cure  may 
be  effected  by  touching  his  image.  He  is  venerated  in 
China  and  Japan.  Tibet  and  Manchuria.  In  China  he  is 
known  as  the  Healing  Teacher  and  Medical  King. 

MANOHAR.  The  heart-steale/,  one  of  the  names  of 
the  Hindu  god  Krishna. 

MANTRA.  J.  C.  Oman  gives  the  following  explana- 
tion of  the  term  "  Mantra  "  from  the  "  Classical  Dic- 
tionary of  India  "  by  Garrett.  "  Mantra— a  hymn  of 
invocation  or  form  of  prayer  in  the  SanskrR  language. 
Mantras  ar?  used  in  the  performance  of  every  religious 
rite.  They  are  of  various  sorts,  invocatory,  evocatory, 
deprecatory,  conservatory.  They  are  beneficent  or  hurt- 
ful, salutary  or  i>ernicIou8.  By  mean*?  of  them,  it  is 
believed  that  great  and  various  effects  may  be  produced. 
Some  are  for  casting  out  evil  spirits,  some  inspiring  love 
or  hatred,  for  curing  diseases  or  bringing  them  on,  for 
causing  death  or  averting  it.  Some  are  of  a  contrary 
nature  to  others,  and  counteract  their  effect  :  the 
stronger  overcoming  the  Influence  of  the  weaker.  Some 
are  i>otent  enough,  it  is  said,  to  occasion  the  destmction 
of  a  whole  army ;  while  there  are  others  which  the  gods 
themselves  are  constrained  to  obey."  .Tohn  Campbell 
Onuin.  Cults,  1908. 

MANU,  LAWBOOK  OF.  The  Code  or  Lawbook  of 
Mann  Is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  literary  pro- 
ductions of  Brflhmanism.  The  work  seems  to  be  due  to 
a  number  of  authors,  some  of  whom  iierhai>s  lived  in  the 
fifth  century  B.C.,  others  In  the  second  century  B.C.  The 
Hindus  ascribe  it  to  Father  Manu,  their  semi-divine 
ancestor.  A  numl)er  of  modem  scholars  think  It  to  be 
an  elaboration  of  a  code  that  was  current  among  the 
Mflnavas  who  seem  to  have  lived  in  a  district  in  the 
North-west  of  India.  According  to  the  Code  of  Manu, 
"  the  root  of  all  law  is  the  Veda  and  the  traditions  of 
those  who  know  the  Veda."  But  a  knowledge  of  the 
Mcred  texts  and  a  participation  in  the  holy  ceremonies 
are  r)ermitted  only  to  certain  castes.  "  The  enormity 
of  all  crimes  d^)end«  on  who  commits  them,  and  against 
whom  thev  are  committed.     The  three  upper  castes  alone 


have  religious  privileges  "  (Hopkins).  The  four  chief 
classes  of  men  or  castes  are  Brdhfoans  (priests), 
Warriors,  Agriculturigrta,  and  Slaves  or  Servants.  The 
philosophical  views  of  the  Code  are  not  always  In  agree- 
ment. The  philosophies  of  the  Yedftnta  Sdiool  (see 
VBDANTISM)  and  of  the  Sfinkhya  School  (see  SAN- 
KHYA)  are  both  represented.  Some  of  the  precepts  of 
the  Code  of  Manu,  as  given  by  Monier- Williams,  aie: 
"  Even  though  wronged,  treat  not  with  di8reiH>ect  thy 
father,  mother,  teacher,  elder  brother.  .  .  .  Say  what 
Is  tme,  speak  not  agreeable  falsehood.  .  .  .  Pride  not 
thyself  on  thy  religious  works;  give  to  the  poor,  but  talk 
not  of  thy  gifts.  By  pride  religious  merit  melts  away, 
the  merit  of  thy  alms  by  ostentation.  .  .  .  Thou 
canst  not  gather  what  thou  doet  not  sow;  as  thou  dost 
plant  the  tree  so  will  it  grow.  .  .  .  Contentment, 
l-iatlence  under  injury,  self -subjugation,  honesty,  re- 
straint of  all  the  sensual  organs,  purity,  devotion,  know- 
ledge of  the  Deity,  veracity,  and  abstinence  from  anger, 
these  form  the  tenfold  summary  of  duty."  See  Monier- 
Williams;  E.  W.  Hopkins. 

MAPONUS.  Maponus,  "  the  great  youth,"  was  one 
of  the  names  given  by  the  ancient  Celts  to  a  god  of 
healing  who  presided  over  thermal  springs  and  cor- 
responded to  Apollo  (q.v.).  Another  name  for  the  god 
was  Grannus  (q.v.).  The  name  Maponus  survived  in 
Mabon,  one  of  the  heroes  in  Welsh  mythology.  Mabon, 
the  son  of  Modron  (probably  equivalent  to  Matrona), 
appears  as  a  companion  of  King  Arthur.  See  E.  Anwyl; 
Squire,  Myth. 

MAPPILLAS.  A  hybrid  Muhammadan  race  of  the 
western  coast  of  Southern  India.  The  Mappillas  seem 
to  have  resulted  from  the  alliances  of  early  Arab  settlers 
on  the  Malabar  coast  with  the  women  of  the  country. 
They  are  either  Sunnls  or  Shiahs.  The  chief  seat  of 
their  religious  organisation  is  a  college  at  PonnanI,  the 
Jammat  mosque,  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  12th 
or  13th  century  A.D.  The  mosques  of  the  Mftppillas  are 
quite  different  from  those  of  any  other  Muhammadans. 
According  to  F^wcett  (Ind.  Ant.  xxx.,  1901),  they  are 
"  much  in  the  style  of  the  Hindu  temple,  even  to  the 
adoption  of  the  turret-like  edifice  which,  among  Hindus, 
is  here  peculiar  to  the  temples  of  Siva  "  (quoted  by  B. 
Thurston  and  K.  Rangachari).  The  Mappillas  practise 
magic  and  witchcraft.  "  One  of  their  methods  of  witch- 
craft is  to  make  a  wooden  figure  to  represent  the  enemy, 
drive  nails  into  all  the  vital  parts,  and  throw  it  into  the 
sea,  after  curses  in  due  form  "  (E.  Thurston  and  K. 
Rangachari).  One  of  these  figures  was  washed  ashore 
at  Calicut  in  1903. 

MARAI  MATA.  A  Hindu  goddess,  the  goddess  of 
diolera,  worahipped  by  the  Kohlis,  a  small  caste  of 
cultivetore  in  India.  Also  by  the  Korkus,  a  Kolarian 
tribe. 

MARANG  BURU.  A  Hindu  deity,  a  mountain  god 
who  is  supposed  to  control  the  rainfall;  worshipped  by 
the  Mundas  (also  called  Kols  or  Hos),  a  large  tribe  in 
Chota  Nflgpur,  India. 

MARANS.  The  Marfins  or  Marflyans  are  described 
In  the  Madras  Census  Report  (1901)  as  "  temple  servants 
and  dmmmers  In  Malabar."  Their  traditional  occupa- 
tion is  "  sounding  or  playing  on  the  panchavadya  or  five 
musical  instmments  used  in  temples  '  (Thurston  and 
Rangachari).  One  of  these  is  the  conch-shell.  The 
sounding  of  the  asu  and  pani  is  left  to  the  bluest 
dignitaries.  "The  beating  of  the  pani  Is  the  acown- 
paniment  of  expiatory  offerings  to  the  Saptamata,  or 
seven  mothers  of  Hindu  religious  writing,  viz.,  Brahmi. 
Mahesvari.  Kaumari,  Valshnavl,  Varahl,  Indrani,  and 
ChSmunda."  See  E.  Thurston. 
MARBOD.      A  Hindu  deity  worshipped  by  the  Telis, 
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the  occapatlonal  caste  of  oil-precBent  and  sellers  in  India. 
He  is  reprea^ited  by  the  branch  of  a  tbomy  creeper. 
**  In  the  middle  of  the  rainy  season  the  Tell  women  sweep 
the  hoiwe  with  the  branches  of  a  thorny  creeper,  which 
they  oall  Blfirbod,  addressing  to  it  the  wvrds,  "  Oh 
Bffdrbod!  sweep  away  all  diseases,  pains,  oonghs,  bogs, 
flies  and  mosquitoes"  (R.  Y.  Bnssell). 

MAKCELLIANS.  The  followers  or  the  school  of 
Marcellns,  Bishop  of  Ancyra  in  Qalatia.  In  his  zeal  to 
defend  the  Nicene  faith  against  the  Arians,  liarcellus 
developed  a  form  of  SabeUianism  (q.v.).  The  Marcel- 
ilans  are  condemned  with  the  Sabeltians  In  the  first  canon 
of  the  Ooondl  of  Constantinople  (381  A.D.).  Marcellns 
held  that  In  the  Divine  Nature  there  was  only  one  person 
ipro96pon),  Father  and  Son  being  simply  names  or  titles 
of  Almij^ty  God  and  His  eternal  Word  The  Word  was 
from  all  eternity  in  the  One  God.  In  the  Incarnation 
this  One  God  consent^  to  exxmnd  or  extend  Himaelf.  It 
is  Jesus,  and  not  the  Ix^os  (as  It  were,  an  attribute  of 
God  like  the  reason  in  man),  who  is  the  Son,  the  Image 
of  God,  the  Christ,  the  Firstbegotten,  the  King.  "  And 
when  He  has  accomplished  the  o*>Ject  of  His  coming, 
they  [these  titles]  will  cease  to  apply  to  Him:  for  He 
will  leave  the  flesh,  return  to  God,  and  be  merely  the 
Word  as  before;  and  His  kingdom,  as  being  the  kingdom 
of  the  flesh  or  manhood,  will  come  to  an  end  "  (J.  H. 
Blunt).  At  the  Council  of  Constantinople  the  words 
"  Whose  kingdom  shall  have  no  end  "  were  added  to  the 
creed  to  guaixl  against  the  Marcelllan  heresy.  Marcellns 
based  this  part  of  his  doctrine  on  I.  Corinthians  xv.  24- 
28.     See  J.  H.  Blunt;  Cath.  Diet. 

MAROBLLINIANS.  The  followers  of  a  woman  named 
Marcelllna.  She  was  herself  a  follower  of  Orpocrates 
(see  CARPOCRATIANS):  and  came  to  Rome  in  the  time 
of  Fojpe  AnJcetus  (c.  155  A.D.).  She  gained  many 
adherents,  and  it  Is  stated  by  Eplphanlus  {Haeres. 
xxvlll.)  that  images  of  her  were  worshipped  by  her  fol- 
lowers.    See  J.  H.  Blunt;  Louis  Duchesne,  Hi»i. 

MARCIANISTS.  One  of  the  names  given  to  the 
Buchltes  {q.v.).  They  were  so  called  after  one  of  their 
leaders,  Mardan,  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  «lxth 
cwrtury. 

MARCOSIANS.  A  Gnostic  sect,  the  followers  of  one 
Marcus,  who  flourished  In  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  and  belonged  to  the  school  of  Valentlnus.  The 
principal  authority  for  his  teaching  is  Irenaeus.  To  a 
great  extent  Marcus  was  in  agreement  with  Valentlnus; 
but  he  added  features  of  his  own.  He  found  great 
mysteries  in  numbers  and  names,  and  considered  it  of 
vital  Importance  to  know  the  right  name  of  each  celestial 
power.  The  Marcoslans  had  special  formulae  and  sacra- 
ments of  redemption.  "  Some  conferred  this  redemption 
by  baptism  with  special  invocations ;  others  added  or  sub- 
stituted various  anointings;  others  held  that  these  appli- 
cations could  not  procure  spiritual  redemption— only  by 
knowledge  could  such  redemption  be  effected.  This 
knowledge  Included  the  possession  of  formulae,  by  the 
use  of  which  the  initiated  would  after  death  become  in- 
oomprehensfble  and  invisible  to  principalities  and  powers, 
and  leaving  their  bodies  In  this  lower  creation  and  their 
.oouls  with  the  Demiurge,  ascend  in  their  spirits  to  the 
Pleroma  "  (Wace  and  Plercy).  Marcus  was  skilful  as 
a  magician.  "  The  eucharlstlc  cup  of  mingled  wine 
and  water  was  seen  under  his  Invocation  to  clmnge  to  n 
purple  red."  The  explanation  given  was  that  Charls. 
one  of  the  highest  .S3ons  in  the  system  of  Marcus,  had 
dropped  some  of  her  own  blood  into  the  cup.  Mapcus 
encouraged  his  female  disciples  to  prophesy,  choosing 
them  for  the  purpose  by  lot.  He  is  said  also  to  have 
been  guilty  of  Immoral  practices.  "  Some  of  his 
followers  certainly  claimed  to  have  been  elevated,   by 


their  knowledge  and  the  redemption  they  had  experienced, 
above  ordinary  rules  of  morality  ";  but  this  may  have 
been  a  misapplication  of  the  teaching  of  Marcus.  The 
Marcoslans  do  not  seem  to  have  been  a  large  body  See 
J.  H.  Blunt;  Wace  and  Plercy. 

MARDDK.  A  Babylonian  deity.  The  god  Marduk 
became  the  patron  deity  of  the  city  of  Babylon,  and  as 
such  was  greatly  gk>rlfled.  He  was  vtoi  really  one  of  the 
older  gods.  He  became  prominent  In  the  days  of  Ham- 
murapl,  and  from  this  time  grew  more  and  more  i)ower- 
ful.  The  result  of  this  was  that  to  him  were  transferred 
qualities  and  powers  wlilch  previously  had  belonged  to 
other  gods.  In  the  Epic  of  Marduk  (see  below),  for 
InstaiK?e,  he  is  more  Important  tlian  the  m^'^mbers  of  the 
first  triad,  Anu  (q.v.),  Bel  {q.v.),  and  Ba  {q.v.).  He  is 
the  creator  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  Is  he  who,  by 
defeating  Tiftmat  {q.v.),  brings  order  out  of  chaos. 
True,  he  is  the  child  of  Ela,  but  he  Is  the  first -bom  son 
who  has  Inheirited  all  the  virtues  of  his  father  and  more. 
His  name  is  even  used  as  a  title  of  other  gods.  Nergal 
{q.v.)  is  described  as  "  the  Marduk  of  warfare  ";  Nebo 
as  "the  Marduk  of  earthly  jjossesslons  " ;  Nlnlb  iq.v.) 
as  "  the  Marduk  of  strength."  Marduk  Is  the  "  lord 
of  the  Anunnaki  and  Igigl."  To  Nebuchadrezzar 
he  Is  the  all-wise  creator  and  king.  The  Epic  of  Marduk 
represents  Bel  and  Ea  as  voluntarily  transferring  their 
own  names  to  Marduk.  Originally  Marduk  was  a  solar 
deity.  It  Is  natural  therefore  that  he  should  be 
associated  with  the  sun-god,  Shamash  {q.v.).  He  is 
also  associated  with  Ramman  {q.v.),  but  during  the  C^s- 
site  dynasty,  Ramman  seems  to  have  been  more 
prominent.  Marduk  does  not  appear  even  In  the  second 
triad.  This  consists  of  Sin  {q.v.),  Shamash,  and  Ram- 
man. The  consort  of  Marduk  was  Sarpanitum.  Her 
name  has  been  explained  as  meaning  '*  silvery  bright 
one."  Marduk's  great  festival  was  the  New  Tear's  Day. 
The  Zagmuk  {q.v.)  was  converted  into  a  Marduk  festival. 
The  Zu  myth  {q.v.)  describes  how  Marduk  rec«ptured  the 
tablets  of  fate  from  the  bird  Zu.  See  Morris  Jastrow, 
Rel. 

MARDUK.  EPIC  OF.  The  Babylonian  creation-epic. 
In  which  Marduk  (q.v.),  the  head  of  the  pantheon,  is  the 
principal  figure.  Marduk  is  represented  as  battling  with 
a  great  nxmster,  Tiftmat.  In  the  beginning  there  existed 
only  Apsu,  the  ocean,  and  Tiftmat,  primaeval  chaos. 
Both  ireally  represent  the  same  thing,  the  one  being 
masculine,  the  other  feminine.  Then  the  gods  were 
created  :  first  Lakhmu  and  Lakhamu,  then  Anshar  and 
Klshar,  next  Anu,  Bel  and  Ea.  Tiftmat  had  as  her  asso- 
ciates great  serpents,  furious  vipers,  sooriilon-men.  and 
other  moMrters,  of  whom  the  chief  was  Kingu.  Kingu 
Is  made  ruler  over  all  the  gods.  Tiftmat  seems  to  have 
resolved  to  destroy  them.  Anshar  sends  Anu  his  «on 
to  pacify  her,  but  In  vain.  Then  he  sends  Ea.  but  with 
the  same  result.  Finally  he  sends  his  son  Marduk.  The 
news  of  his  coming  Is  conveyed  to  the  army  of  Tiftmat, 
"all  the  Iglgl,"  by  a  messenger  Gaga.  Before  Marduk 
goes  forth  he  is  encouraged  by  the  gods.  Tliey  give  him 
a  sign,  which  consists  in  his  i)erforming  a  miracle.  He 
makes  a  garment  first  disappear  and  then  reappear.  He 
arms  hlm.self  with  a  net  of  seven  destructive  winds,  in 
addition  to  ordinary  arms,  and  mounts  his  chariot.  When 
he  approaches  Tiftmat,  Kingu  and  his  monsters  are 
afraid.  Marduk  challenges  Tiftmat  to  fight.  They  fight. 
Marduk  enveloj^  her  in  his  net.  plunges  his  spear  Into 
her,  and  kills  her.  Afterwards  he  captures  hex  monsters, 
and  takes  from  Kingu  the  tabU*ts  of  fate  which  Tiftmat 
had  given  him.  He  cuts  Tiftmat  in  two.  Of  one  half  of 
her  he  made  the  heavens.  Of  the  other  half,  we  may 
suppose,  he  made  the  earth.  He  makes  a  dwelling  for 
Eia  in  front  of  Apsu  that  he  may  control  this  subterranean 
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sea  Over  Apsu  he  places  Bsharra.  the  vault  of^rth^ 
«  oiln«o\«  Ann  Bel  and  Ea  their  districts.  He  sees 
^®  ^*^  ^^«^  ^t^feilatlons  and  divides  the  year  into 
up  the  «toTS  and  <»'f^J^^^ennar,  the  moon-god,  and 
twelve  months.      ^/.^J^v,*       Wh^  he  has  completed 

I;  .,?     ?^  ^1'  TTnriPr  Nile  vaRev  in  the  first  half  of  last 
HedjaztotheUpperNi^e^aiey        ^^^^^  ^j  j^rlssi 

rentury   to   preach  ^ne^  <»<>^,J,j^    ^^  j^  jor  the  most  part 

.2  ^wU  founSf  !%«.-  by  P^re  Col jn  (1^0-1876)  wjth 

of  the  order  volunteered  to  preach  the  gospel  i^  Jj^^"^ 
ivH^nte  The  work  of  the  Society  made  great  progress, 
^^s  ext?nde3To  all  parts  of  the  ^rld^he  members 
are  known  as  the  Marist  Fathers.  In  1817  *  ^gf^^f 
t!on  of  Marist  Sisters  was  founded  .  ^^^  ^PP^^^^e^S 
icftA  onrt  hns  a  number  of  convents  In  jbngiana.  j.u<;re 
s?^'al^  ^rlst    Brothers,    a    teaching    confraternity 

'"MARI^r?ll!""''A''Hlodn  deity,  worshipped  as  a 
g<^d^  o(T^-poi<  by  the  Paialyans,  a  tribe  or  oate 

'"J?S|-,  THE  GOSPEL  OF  P'P'"' -^."r^^^u^JX 
\r\a  statement  about  the  work  of  Mark  .  Ana  uus  aiww 
^1  SderTid?  Mark,  having  become  the  interpreter  of 
pSer  wPoS'  down  accurately  all  that  he  remembered  of 
Thl  thl^fhar  Were  either  said  or  done  by  Christ  but 
S»t  n  ?helr  oM^r.  For  neither  did  ^^^J^^J^^/.J^J^ 
n^r  did  he  follow  Him;  but  subsequently  he  attenoea 
?^'ter    who  ZTed  his'  teaching  to  tiieneeds   of  his 

h^^r^'rs,  but  had'no  idea  of  ^^^^^  «  ,^^^J*^t£g 
of  the  words  of  the  Lord.       So  Mark,  in  thus  wnnng 
Sown  things  just  as  he  remembered  them    made  no  ml s^ 
^ke    for  he  made  it  his  one  care  to  omit  none  of  the 
thines  Sat  he  heard,  and  to  make  no  false  statement  in 
hii  W^l  of  them."      According  to  this  statement,  ^e 
ATo^Peti  was   Mark's  chief  authority ;  and  Justin 
Martyr  even  seems  to  refer  to  the  Gospel  of  Mark  as  the 
MeS^lra  of  pITer.      We  may.  as  A.  S^  Peake  ^^^^ 
the  statement  of  Paplas  "  to  the  extent  of  'J«>^°^ 
that  reminiscences  of   Peter  do  lie   t^^^*" ^  aocS^t^ 
Gospel.      Peter's  piomlnence  in  It  Is  not  to  be  ^^"^^ 
for  simnlv  bv  the  fact  that  he  was  the  most  important 
LemiTr  of  the  apo.^olic  band,  for  some  of  the  Inddents 
are  too  trivial  to  have  found  their  way  into  a,etory  of 
"  rl^s  ministry  had  it  not  been  Jo^^^?  Pfj^^^f^/^!!!!^ 
which  thev  had  for  Peter."      But  Mark  does  not  merely 
^pi^iLCpreac^mg  of  Peter.     H^  2*«  |?  «[^^^, 
his  material  as  to  reproduce  «>me  of  themaln  lines  of 
the    historical    development."       The  .G<>?pel    «*    ^^J^- 
though  it  is  placed  second  In  order  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment   is  really  the  earliest  of  the  Gospels       I^  approxi- 
mate y  its  present  form  and  compass  It  lay  before  the 
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;^  Whole  matter  of  St.'^Mark's  Gospel  is  to  befon^ 
eltheT  in  both  or  in  one  at  least  of  the  other  eva^eUet^ 
Xnd  the  order  In  which  his  Incidents  are  a™;^^ 
always  attested  by  one  or  by  the  other.      It  is  cle^  ^t 
fhlv  were  anxious  to  lose  nothing  of  his  work  whi^  ^y 
coSd  find  room  to  embody:  but,  on  the  other  band  they 
S  have  recognised   In  It  a  ^^^^^^^ J^^^^li^^^^^ 
thev  on  their  part  were  in  a  position  to  supply       (J- 
Armit^ffe  RoblMon)      One  of  the  omissions  in  the  earliest 
e^^wa?  an^unt  of  the  birth  of  Jesus.      The  pur- 
^of  i^e  Gos^of  Mark  would  seem  to  be  to  record 
Klytt^iS^in  events  in  the  public  life  of  Jesus,  his 
S  rather  than  his  words.      "  It  omits  the  longer  dls- 
o^m^r  with  the  exception  of  certain  parables  and  the 
S^decllratlon  on  the  End.     It  leaves  even  the  Sejnon 
?rthe  Mou^t  without  report.      It  giv^  ^"Z^^^^f 
only  four  of  the  parables  proper,  together  wi^  three  of 
?Se  mii2>r  or  gerS^  parables.      It  deals  with  the  arts  of 
JesuTrather  than  his  words.     It  has  ^«y  °^,^^^^^|^ 
than  parables-no  less  than  eighteen.     Most  of  these  are 
mSc'Ss  of  healing,  and  most  belor*  to  the  Pei^od^'o^ 
the  Transfiguration"  (S.  D^F^mond)^  i^iortSicI 
natural  enough  in  the  earliest  go^l.  ,,^<Jf^lf  P?'!^ 
would  be  attached  to  traditions  about  the  bir^  ^J^. 
tater       What  Impressed  people  at  first  was  tJie  fact  ^t 
?^us  demonstrate  the  truth  of  his  teaching  by  curing 
Se  of^helr  ailments,  i^tellertual  and  physica^^  ^ 
th*»  fkvmel  of  Mark  great  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  met 
t£lt^'<St  out  d^"    (evil  thoughts,  etc.)         In 
^tlphorlc^language.  It  1«  «aldtt;at'' unclean  spirUs, 
when  they  saw  him,  fell  down  before  him,  and  crl^, 

S'atS-o/r.r^^.'^ou.d  se^^rM? 

iSTi<J^/v.  %^^^^,  yyS^.i  ~ 

xii    25)    and  again  as  "  John,   who  was  called  Mart 
Uctf  XV  ^)       It  is  thought  that  he  may  have  been 
Mimical  wltJ^  the  young  man  who  on  the  night  on  which 

itus  wLs'Tt4yeJ^fJ>llow^Ji  ^^'^V^l^v^ll^^? 
cast  about  him,  over  his  naked  t>ody  "  (Mark  xiy.  51,^. 
The  writer  of  the  Gospel  may  have  used  Aramaic  fOtirces, 
SJfthe  tankage  iHiich  he  ™te  Ws  own  ^o^^^^^ 

seem  to  have  been  Greek  from  «»«,J^i^f -^/^Xra 
is  not  that  of  a  translator    The  author  wrote  for  W^rn 

;^e%^ts  A^^rt^r^s^;?.  1^?  ^-  "  », 

r  ^ii^i-  fk^i^s'^^strxv^r^^eTs^rw 

rrs  s^ktTfTe^seSlon^f^'lng ^Jf^^e  ?res^er 
Art"on^^  Bv  Ar^n  seems  to  be  meant  Aristlon,  who. 
a^iS^ng  to  Papias,  was  one  of  the  disciples  of  tije^M^ 
The  Slnaltic  MS.  and  the  Sinaitic  SjJlJS,  J?;o^^X.ueh 
Gospel  with  vs.  8.  So  also  does  the  Va^i^n  MS-^*f  ^ 
in  this  case  a  blank  space  is  left ,  It^  troe  ^^tne 
TTialorltv  of  MSS.  have  the  verses,  but  the  autnonties  lor 
Se  ?  omfiion  are  supported   by  the   ^^^  J^l  ^ 

^^^U^'"  (^^u,;^Mtrt!nT  n^b^  trf^rt  Slt'^Te 
S  n\h%^rdoes^St"<L'nnf  well  with  the  elghg^    It  i« 

a^Mlng  to  John.      It  should  be  added  that  in^me 
^ISS    and  VSS.  the  Gospel  has  in  place  of  xvi.  9-20  a 
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ahorter  oouclusion.  Bat  it  Is  clear  from  the  style  that 
this  again  is  not  original.  See  Allan  Menzies,  The 
Earliest  Gospel,  1901 ;  S.  D.  F.  Sahnond,  St.  Mark  in  the 
"Century  Bible";  J.  Armitage  Robinaan.  The  Study 
of  the  Oospels,  1903;  Oscar  Holtzmann,  The  Life  of 
JesMS,  1904;  G.  Currle  Martin;  Arthur  S.  Peake,  Intr.;  C. 
F.  Nolloth,  The  Person  of  Our  Lord  and  Recent  Thought, 
1908;  F.  C.  Conybeare,  N.T.  Crit. 

MABNAS.  A  clelty  worshipped  at  Gaaa  in  the  Graeoo 
Roman  age.  Hi«  temple  was  called  Mameion.  He  is 
identified  by  Mark  the  Deacon  with  the  Cretan  Zeus.  O. 
F.  Hill  (Some  Palestinian  Cults  in  the  Oraeoo-Roman 
Age,  1912)  compares  Mamas  with  the  Cretan  word 
mama  =  maiden.  Mamas  and  his  consort  Britomartis 
he  identifies  with  the  Cretan  Zeus  and  the  Cretan 
Artemis.  It  has  been  held  more  commonly  that  Mamas 
i.s  a  Syrian  name  =  "  Out  Lord." 

MARONITES.      The  Syrian  body  known  as  Maronitea 
seem  originally  to  have  been  a  heretical  sect,  a  remnant 
ot  the  Monothelites  (q.v.)  and  MonophysVtes  (q.v.).      The 
name  is  used  of  a  body  of  heretics  by  John  of  Damaacus. 
who  wrote  in   the  eighth  century,  and   afterwards  by 
Chrl«tian  authors  in  Egypt.      The  Maronites  themselves 
derive  their  name  from  an  old  monastery  on  the  Orontes 
between   Hamath  and  Emesa,  dedicated  to  St.   Maron. 
who  would  seem  to  have  lived  about  400  A.D.       It   is 
more  likely  that  the  name  was  derived  from   Maronea. 
a  village  thirty  miles  east  of  Antioch,  or  from  Johannes 
Maron,  the  first  Patriarch  of  the  "  Maronites."      In  any 
case,  the  home  of  the  community  wa«  the  Le<banon  region 
from  Tripoli  to  Tyre  and  the  Lake  of  Geneaareth.      In 
course  of  time  the  Maronites  spread  all  over  Syria,  and 
became  a  small,  but  to  some  extent  independent,  nation. 
Their  liturgy  Is  in  Syriac,  but  the  GospeLs  are  read  in 
Arabic,  their  spoken  language.      In  676  Johannes  Maron. 
a  monk  of  St.  Maron,  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Botrus 
by  the  papal  legate  in  Antioch.     After  converting  all  the 
Monothelites  and    Monophysites  in  the  Lebanon   region 
he  was  elected  Patriach  of  Antioch.     Since  that  time  the 
head  of  the  Chiirch  of  the  Maronites  has  been  called  the 
•*  Patriarch  of  Antioch  and  all  the  East."     The  Maronites 
remained    spiritually     Independent     until    1182,     when, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Crusaders,  they  attached 
themselves  to  the  Church  of  Rome.     In  1445  they  entered 
formally  into  union  with  the  Roman  Church.     This  union 
was  made  more  complete  in  1596,  when  a  large  measure 
of  agreement,  though  not  entire  agreement,  was  reached 
with  respect  to  doctrines.     "  The  Maronites  retained  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supi)er  under  both  kinds,  the 
Syriac  liturgy,   the  marriage  of  the  priests,   their  own 
fast-days,  tlieir  own  saints,  etc."   (Schaff-Herzog).       In 
1736,  through  the  efforts  of  J.  8.  Assemani,  the  Maronites 
accepted  the  Roman  Catechism,  the  Gregorian  Calendar, 
and  the  Tridentine  explanation  of  the  doctrine  of  twin- 
substantiation;  they  agreed  to  confine  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy  to  the  lower  degrees,  and  to  introduce  the  name 
of  the  Pope  into  the  prayers,  the  Mass,  etc.     Long  before 
this    Pope   Gregory    XIII.    had    founded   a    College    of 
Maronites    (Collegium    Maronitarum)    in    Rome    (1584). 
Since  1860  the  Maronites  have  been  very  much  weakened 
through  conflicts  with  the  Druses.       They  are  said  to 
number  now  about  128,000.      See  Schaff-Herzog;  the  Prot. 
Diet.;  the  Cath.  Diet.:  Brockhau«. 

MAROTI.  Son  of  Mamt,  the  Hindu  god  of  the  wind, 
one  of  the  names  of  the  Hindu  god  Hanuman. 

MARRANOS.  A  name  or  rather  nickname  given  to 
those  Jews  of  Spain  who  In  the  fifteenth  century  were 
constrained  to  be  baptised  and  to  profess  themselves 
Christians.  The  name  means  *'  The  Damned."  The 
Marranos  became  a  separate  class  or  sect,  outwardly 
Christians,  but.  as  Oraetz  says,  at  heart  Jews.       "  Aa 


far  as  they  could  they  ot>9t>rved  the  Jewish  rites  and 
customs,  whether  out  of  piety  or  habit.  Even  those 
who.  upon  phlloeophical  grounds,  were  indifferent  to 
Judaism,  were  none  the  less  irreconcilably  hostile  to  that 
Christianity  which  they  were  compelled  to  confess  with 
their  lips.  Although  they  did  not  Imve  their  ciiiWren 
circumcised,  they  yet  washed  the  heads  of  the  Infants 
immediately  after  baptism.  They  were,  therefore,  rightly 
looked  upon  by  the  orthodox  cleirgj'  either  as  Judaising 
Christians  or  as  apo.state  heretlw"  (Graetz).  They 
suffered  sadly  under  the  Inquisition.  In  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  many  of  them  took  refuge  in  Bor- 
deaux, and  a  flourishing  congregation  arowe  there  (A.D. 
1550-1750).  Others  folk>wed  their  example  and  escaped 
to  Hol^nd.  There  still  survives  a  remnant  of  them 
(about  6000)  in  the  Balearic  Islands,  where  they  are 
known  as  Anusim  ("  forced  converts  ")  or  Chuetas.  See 
H.  Graetz;  and  A.  Ruppin. 

MARRI.  An  Indian  deity,  worshipped  in  Saugor  by 
the  Chamflrs  (also  known  as  ChambhArs).  the  caste  of 
tanners  and  menial  labourers  in  Northern  India.  He  is 
a  family  god,  represented  by  a  lump  of  clay  kept  in  the 
cooking-Poom  of  the  house   (Russell  and  Hira  LAI). 

MARROW  MEN.      In  1646  tliere  appeared,  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue,  a  work  on  Justification  and  Sanotification 
with  the  title  "The  Marrow  of  Modem  Divinity."      Tiie 
author  was  descril)ed  simply  as  E.F..  and   it  has  been 
thought  by  some  that  he  is  to  be  identified  with  Edward 
Fifrtier    (/!.    1627-1655).   a   writer  of  anti-puritan    tracts. 
I.Ater  the  book  attracted  the  attention  of  Thomas  Boston 
(1677-1732).  who  recommended  it  to  others.       In  1718  it 
was  reprinted,  a  preface  being  adde<l  bv  Thomas  Hog. 
minister  of  Camock.    Fifeshire.        The   book    was  con- 
demned   by    the    General    Assembly    in    1720.      Thomas 
Boston,    with    eleven    persons    who   shared    his    views, 
defended  the  book  and  opposed  the  action  of  the  General 
Assembly.       On    this   account    they    were    called    "  the 
twelve  apostles  "  and  "  Marrow  Men."      Another  name 
given  to  them   was  the   '*  Reprosenters,"   because   they 
complained  of  the  Act  of  Assembly  in  a  document  called 
a  "  Representation."       The  Churoh  of  Scotland  was  at 
this    time    divided    Into     Moderates    and    Evangelicals. 
Thomas  Hog.  who  wrote  the  preface  to  the  new  edition 
of  '*  The  Marrow  of  Modem  Divinity."  was  an  Evangeli- 
cal.     The  real  question  as  regards  the  book,  says  John 
Hunt,   was   "  the  question  of  the  extent  of  the  use  of 
reason  in  doctrines  supiJosed  to  come  by  external  revela- 
tion.     The  Moderates  virtually  said  that  whatever  the 
Bible  meant,   or  whatever  their  standards  me«nt,  thev 
could  not  regard  as  coming  from  God  any  doctrine  which 
they  knew  to  be  unworthy  of  God.       The  Evangelicals 
said  that  however  incomprehensible  or  apparently  in  con- 
tradiction to  our  natural  reason  or  conscience,  any  dofrma 
may  be.  It  is  to  be  received  on  the  authority  of  external 
revelation.    Thomas  Boston,  speaking  of  the  '  Marrow  of 
Modem  Divinity.'  says  that  the  Gospel  method  of  sancti- 
flcation  and  Justification  lies  so  far  beyond  natural  reason, 
that  all  the  rationalists,  philosophers,  and  divines  in  the 
world  could  never  have  di9Covere<l  it.      But,  on  the  con- 
trary, if  proposed  for  their  acceptance  on  the  ground  of 
reason,    they   would   have   rejected    it    as    foolishness." 
Another  of  the  Marrow  Men  was  Ralph   Ersklne   (1685- 
1752).     See  John  Hunt;  J.  H.  Blunt;  the  D.S.B. 

MARSYAS.  A  figure  in  Phrygian  m.vthok>gy.  Marsvas 
was  either  a  Phrygian  satyr  or  SUenus  (q.v.),  or  a 
shepherd  or  herdsman.  In  any  case,  he  Is  represented 
as  a  skilful  player  on  the  flute,  an  Instmment  which 
was  closely  associated  with  the  worship  of  Cybele  (q.v.). 
Marsyas  is  said  to  have  challenged  Apolk>  (q.v.)  to  a 
musical  contest.  He  played  the  flute,  while  Apollo  per- 
formed on  the  lyre.       Apollo,  on  being  declared  victor. 


It  is  «ld.  w««  hand  op  in  «  5»^  "  JfJ^  on  the  flute. 
,o  ttorlll  at  the  »».n.<i  »'  ""f^^  ,ffnks  that  originally 

Mars>a»  wiut  api>«rentl>    a    » ™>K 

hive  g~wn  out  o^.he  ';<;,  t^'^J'^^Sw.         '  In^th.e 

L"„?en';.1S»  -SrSneTTe-'^roo-n" 

sacred  tree,  and  tnar   *"''*^***'    ....,,  «»  «„  known  to 
T«^B  n.lilgflted  into  the  /»""  '"j''^„  ',  'dt^w  ™ood 

rM"'iti>«r'V"«:r/:rv  GX^r:.vo«,-,.  Am.. 

•^  marItr'^  i*?!™.  derive,!  from  Greek  <"  witness  ")• 
and"S'fo  den«;eTwl,n..ss  tor  Ohris^      It  -»  ««d 

'"SlR'cTC""'The  name  In    Hlndni^m   for  me  gorm- 
Winds,    the    attendants    upon    Indra    (q.t)   ana    k""™ 

^^^'1'<K<        There  are   manv   instances  of  the   "se  of 

?hTc^,m:^"'a'!.d'rrir.'  the"  K^iani.  ''"^e  m" s/s 
*,5r.r^lIiTaVrus  a"nTmafs  and  demons.  a«  well  ashman 

i^r^ms'ior.rrrs;frfi7eUs^.:j^^u^^^ 

^i«rit*^n\iyra'n'';isrtr;iMJ^^^^^ 

xiAGc    T'WP        Tlie  word  Mass  seems  to  oe  aerneu 
t^^TJm.oJ'--ZZ.r  whleh  l-«f„''-  'orm  o 
"mU*iW^"  and  means   "  d  smissal.  Orlginauy  u    >*«« 

from  further  attendance.     Then  in  ^^^^""^^^l  ^^^e 
trt  me«n   the  services  from  which  certain  r)e«-8ons  were 

dism^  T^t^  ^-rvic^  for  «^^^^»-^,7,^"^^ 
dismissed  after  the  CH>spel  and  sermon,  ^^^^"f^,^^^ 
Catechumenomm.  and  the  rest  of  Jje  service  (mcli^^mg 
tHe  Eucharist)  for  which  the  faithful  ^^^^'^^jfl'^X 
Fidelium.  Later  the  term  came  to  be  "^^  ^I^ngS 
of  the  Eucharist  or  Holy  Communion  ,  ^^  ^'^.^i^^.i^e 
Prayer  Book  of  1549  the  title  of  the  Eucharist  ^^&s     The 


?a^^S\h1  l?a^ss^^l5fharof^Sl  S^^^^^^^^^^ 
Mdiin  ^mmon  for  more  than  a  tho««^^  ^^.^^  ?tl 
Western  Oiurch,"    was   ^^^^,Jl^.^^i^^(m. 
«««nr»ifltion  with  Roman  ceremonial  and  teacning   ^ /» • 
R    W    St^hens,  Book  of  Common  Prayer).      According 
J^"  R^manCatholic  doctrine,  "  the  Mass  is  a  sacrifice  of 
adoraSn,  o1  prai^  S  thAnksgivIng ;  it  i«  af>^J,«J^  ; 
fi^™f  propitiation  ^<l-'%^,,\^:^jr oLn       1^^' 
rr.  '^icrx?^  ^"^th^ThiriL'^A&es'^^the 
rhurohtf  EngteiS:   "  the  sacrlfi<^  of   Masses    In  the 
wh"c^  it  w^  commonly  said,  that  the  priest  didder 
^r?«t  for^e  Quick  and  the  dead,  to  have  remission  of 
«in  or^nt    T^  ^sphemoufi  fables  and  dangerous 
d^its"      The  Roman  Church  recognises  various  kinds 
o?l?*sses       Hi^  Mass  is  "  Mass  with  incense    musl^ 

S^z."tfrXor  m^:^^hTpH^Se.  at  .2 

?he  nrieat       Requiem  Mass  is  a  Mass  'or  the  drad       It 
f  JS  Sued   fSm  the  opening  word«  of  the  Wm  t 

r5kTnatrT^a''Ta^'for^rfn.e„^orof^r^rin 
'^^?Al«?r^??T4^^S  METAPHYSICAL  COLLEGE.    An 

'irf  'ir<5ne*'g^ir^v?ryS^'  £ring  whic*  tl^o^r 

'"SslLlENTErHBRESY  OF  THE.       A  designation 
sometimes  used  of  Semipetegianism  W.lJj. 
\i»«snBAH    THE       The  Massorah  is  tne  name  oi  a 

''rn':.?JadiS-'  '"hrfradltTo:  '<:>ZrTL^^r^ 
S°of  t*h^''o  d"Tesm^nt.  the  Ma^rah  ^[<^l^<^^ 
HOT  of  critical  and  explanatory  ""'^  .^/'"'Scri^ 
ivntes  were  written  on  the  margins  of  the  manwcripui. 
rf^rr«Srs.The  collection  grew  to  such  an  ?J^^"^^* 
ThYs  by  It^lf  became  .^■"^P'^^rs  of  the"  MTs^mh 
!'^ml^eJ*"l'St«"^f  vaHat7o^."no'rand  mbulated  all 

€^.r^.^'  ^r?ar^^r^mp!^rf3 

fni^.^P"J^S..SS.fc;>^^ 
l^rrd'rr  Z  .S^"^me  ^""Molars  l^ 
la^le^'  .•h^r.^.vV«CS''areJ^L^  -^ 

xr.;'w,r^y?npr.^st£f  p^^^-bT  <- 

Sj^eJ  '^''^.l^sl'Sem^v^':  S  u^n  ,t  t»dKlo,.. 
l^irra, ion  of  tbe  ^b- Ynd^ynagogu^^^  e  H^ 

^"u.oTpns     m  Theoaophy  (««•>  the  term  Masters,  like 
tJ^t^o?  M«hatm°af  (^),  is  applied  to  m«nbers  of  . 


Maswasi 
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Mechitarists 


great   Brotherhood,    Brothers,    who    possess   the    Secret 
WIedom  of  Theoeophy. 

MASWASI.  An  Indian  deity,  the  mythical  ancestress 
of  the  Dhanwars  (also  called  Dhanuhars),  a  small  primi- 
tive tribe  in  Indki.  She  Is  held  to  be  the  wife  of 
K&rankot  and  the  daughter  of  Malja  Andhiyari.  Since 
the  Dhanwars  inv(Ae  her  before  they  go  hunting,  she 
would  seem  to  be  the  goddess  of  hunting. 

MATAR  DEO.  One  of  the  special  deities  of  the  Ahirs, 
a  caste  of  cowherds,  milkmen,  and  cattle-breeders  in 
India.  He  Is  the  protector  of  the  pen  or  enclosure  for 
cattle  made  in  the  jungle. 

MATER  A  HUNDI.  A  Hindu  deity,  worshipped  as  the 
goddess  of  harvest  by  the  Bonda  division  of  the  Porojas. 
a  class  of  cultivators  In  India. 

MATERIALIZING  MEDIUMS.  An  expression  used  in 
spiritism  (g.v.).  The  mediums  are  supposed  to  have  the 
power  of  materializing  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  The 
spirits  speak,  play  instruments,  etc.,  and  may  be  touched. 

MATH.  One  of  the  gods  or  divine  heroes  revered  by 
the  ancient  Celts  in  Britain.  He  was  a  great  magician. 
C.  Squire  (Myth.)  compares  him  with  the  Irish  god 
Dagda  (q.v.). 

MATIDEO.  An  Indian  deity,  the  god  of  hunting,  wor- 
fifliipped  by  the  Oadbas,  a  primitive  tribe  belonging  to 
the  Vizagapatam  District  of  Madras,  and  by  the  Bhatras. 

MATLALCUE.  A  Mexican  deity,  goddess  of  running 
water,  wife  of  the  great  rain-god  Tlaloc. 

MATOWELIA.  The  chief  god  of  the  Mohave  Indians 
of  Colorado,  who  led  his  people  across  the  prairies. 

MATRES.  Matres  (mothers)  or  Matronae  (matrons) 
is  a  term  used  of  the  mother-goddesses  worshipped  in 
ancient  times  by  the  C3elts.  The  cult  reached  from 
Britain  to  Switzerland,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
spread  by  Celtic  soldiers.  "  These  mother  goddeases 
frequently  form  groups  of  three;  they  bestow  a  blessing 
upon  the  fields  and  make  them  fruitful,  and  hence  are 
frequently  represented  with  fruits  and  flowers,  wtth  ears 
of  com  or  a  horn  of  plenty  "  (CTiantepie  de  la  Saussaye). 
See  Rel.  of  the  Teutons.  1902. 

MATTHEW,  THE  GOSPEL  OF.  It  used  to  be  thought 
that  Papias  in  the  firet  half  of  the  second  oenturv  A.D. 
was  referring  to  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  when  he  said 
that  "  Matthew  composed  the  Logia  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  and  each  one  Interpreted  these  as  he  was  able." 
But  It  Is  now  widely  recognised  that  the  work  referred  to 
by  Papias  was  not  our  Gospel  of  Matthew,  but  an  earlier 
document.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew,  like  the  Gospel  of 
Luke,  would  seem  to  have  been  based  in  the  main  uix>n 
two  sources,  a  collection  of  discourses  (Logia),  and  a 
narrative  resembling  our  Gospel  of  Mark  (Urmarkua). 
It  was  not  the  work  of  the  Apostle  Matthew,  of  whom 
comparatively  little  is  known,  but  incorporates  worlv  of 
his.  The  (Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke  have  a  large 
amount  of  matter  that  is  common  to  both.  But  there  is 
also  matter  peculiar  to  Matthew,  which  shows  that  the 
compiler  of  this  Gospel  made  use  of  other  traditions, 
written  or  oral,  or  both.  This  matter  peculiar  to  Mat- 
thew comprises  the  nairrative  of  the  birth  and  infancy 
of  Jesus  (chapters  1.  and  11.),  the  teaching  about  alms- 
giving and  fasting  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (vi.). 
certain  parables  (xiii.,  xvlll.,  xxi..  xxv.),  certain  savings 
in  xil.  5  ff.,  U  ff.,  xviii.  10,  xlx.  10-12,  xxv.  31-46.  and  the 
promise  to  Peter  (xvi.  16  ff.).  Some  of  the  peculiarities 
may  be  further  explained  by  the  t&ct  that  "  both  Matthew 
and  Luke  had  conceptions  of  the  character  and  r6Ie  of 
Jesus  based  partly  on  reflections  of  their  own.  partly  on 
the  growing  prophetic  gnosis  of  the  age.  In  obedience  to 
which  they  remodelled  Mark's  narrative  "  (F.  C  Cony- 
beare).  The  compiler  of  the  (Jospel  of  Matthew  would 
seem  to  have  been  a  Jewish  Christian.     This  is  suggested 


by  the  genealogy  at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  by 
familiarity  with  Messianic  prophecies,  by  the  quotations 
from  the  Old  Testament,  which  are  not  dependent  upon 
the  Septuagint.  and  by  sympathy  with  the  Jewish  point 
of  view  (for  which  cp.  v.  18,  x.  6,  23,  xv.  24,  xlx.  8,  28, 
xxi.  43,  xxlv.  20).  These  characterisTlos  might  seem  to 
imply  that  the  work  was  composed  in  Palestine  or  Syria. 
But  they  do  not  preclude  composition  at  Rome,  which  is 
favoui^  by  the  ecclesiastical  character  of  the  gospel  and 
its  interest  In  Peter.  According  to  Currie  Martin  and 
others,  the  gospel  has  upon  it  the  mark  of  the  early 
Catholic  Church.  And  *'  part  at  least  of  the  Church  in 
Rome  was  strongly  Jewish  in  character."  Th.  Zahn 
thinks  the  work  was  composed  about  A.D.  85,  Sandav 
about  A.D.  80.  Currie  Martin  about  90  A.D.  See  J. 
Armitage  Robinson.  The  Study  of  the  Gospels,  1903;  C. 
F.  Nolloth.  The  Person  of  Our  Lord  and  Recent 
Thought,  1908;  W.  F.  Slater.  St.  Matthexr  in  the  "  C^-u- 
tury  Bible";  G.  Currie  Martin;  Arthur  S.  Peake.  Intr.; 
F.  C.  Conybeare,  H.T.  CHt..  1910. 

MATWALES.  A  special  sect  of  the  Koshtis  (or 
Koshtas),  the  MarStha  and  Telugu  caste  of  weavers  of 
silk  and  fine  cotton  cloth  in  India.  Ac<x>rding  to  R.  V. 
Russell  and  R.  B.  Hira  1^1,  the  Matwflles  are  so  called 
because  they  drink  liquor  at  their  religious  feasts.  They 
worship,  besides  Siva  and  Sakti,  Vishnu  as  Nflrayan. 

MAULBRONN  FORMULA.  A  formula  drawn  up  by 
Luke  Oslander  and  Balthasar  Bldenbach  as  the  basis  on 
which  the  Lutherans  might  agree.  It  was  a  brief 
formula,  designed  as  an  improvement  upon  the  lengthv 
formula  suggested  by  James  Andrefe,  the  Swabian  and 
Saxon  Formula  of  Concord  (q.v.). 

MAURICE  HOSTELS.  Settlement  Houses  established 
In  connection  with  the  Christian  Social  Union  (q.v.)  and 
named  after  Frederick  Denlson  Maurice. 

MAXIMIANISTS.  The  party  of  Maximianus. 
Maxlmianus  was  a  Donatist  deacon  at  Carthage,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  related  to  Donatus  the  Great.  Prlmian. 
on  being  appointed  bishop  of  the  Donatists  at  Carthage 
(A.D.  391),  found  fault  with  Maximian  and  excommuni- 
cated him.  He  was  himself  condemned  and  deposed  bv 
a  number  of  Donatist  bishops,  and  Maximian  was 
ordained  bishop.  Thus  arose  one  of  the  divisions  among 
the  Donatists.  "  Notwithstanding  the  defection  of  the 
Maximianists.  who  appear  to  have  rebaptized  tliose  who 
Joined  them,  the  validity  of  their  baptism  was  not  denied 
by  the  other  Donatists,  a  point  which  Augustine  fre- 
quently uses  against  them  "  (Wace  and  Plercv).  See 
Wace  and  Piercy. 

MAYA.  A  term  u.sed  in  Hinduism.  Mftyfl  means 
"  Illusion."  According  to  Vedantlsm  (q.v),  all  that 
really  exists  is  the  One  Spirit.  The  Individual  soul  or 
spirit,  if  it  will  only  realize  Its  true  nature.  Is  one  with 
the  eternal.  Infinite  Being.  Nothing  else  really  exists. 
It  Is  all  Mayft  or  Illusion.  Compare  BERKELEYISM 
and  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE. 

MAYANDI.  A  Hindu  deity,  the  god  of  the  Pallyans. 
a  caste  in  Madura  and  Tinnevelly,  Southern  India.  He 
is  usually  represented  by  a  stone.  "  preferably  one  to 
which  nature  has  given  some  curious  shape,  the  serpent 
form  being  especially  valued  "  (E.  Thurston  and  K.  Ran- 
gacharl). 

MAZDEISM.  Mazdeism  Is  another  name  for  Zoroas- 
trlanism  (q.v.)  or  Parseeism.  It  is  so  called  because  one 
of  the  names  of  the  principal  gods  of  the  system  is  Mazda. 
Mazda,  otherwise  known  as  Ahura-Mazda,  Hormuzd.  or 
Ormuzd,  is  the  god  of  light,  purity,  and  truth,  the  all- 
wise  creator.  Mazdeism  Is  duallstio,  the  god  of  light 
being  opposed  by  a  god  of  darkness,  Angra-mainyu,  other- 
wise known  as  Ahriman. 
MECHITARISTS.       An  order  of  Christian  Armenian 


Mediating  Theology 

^nks  founded  »>y  ^^8^^**  M^^i^'^^^^^ 
of  Slwas.  the  anc^  .^^^S^tlon  there  in  1701.    The 
«tantinople  and  'o^/^£Sans  drove  him  from  Con- 
hostility  of  some  o^J^^J^^'^  Modon   in  the  Morea. 
gtautinople.  and  ^^  r^!.^  ^  approved  by  Clement 
Here  in  1712  his  <»°K^V^r^  out  and   Modon  was 
XI-       1°  1^!J'    Sr^  TecJS^  tTk  refuse  in  Venice 
captured  by  the  Turks   ^Jf^^l^njons  on  the  island  of 
In  1717  he  settled  with  ^J^™^  ^Iswork  and  buUt  an 
Ln  Lazzaro.      Here  ^^  ^^^^|^  a^^e^rds  established 
Armenian  convent.      H^JJfJ  nteoes        The   Mechitarists 
fu  Vienna   (1810)   and  other  pte^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^ 

-Srr.?  trnfftS^  ir  i^nian  of  many  European 

l^lectic  Mediating  Tj^^»^£!,?f/^,^d^X  philosophical 
who  have  sought.  "f^Pfi^^^f^^  ^*  the  Chufch  with  the 
systems,  to  reconcile  the  ^^^^  f  ^^^.i^  class  or  school 
thought  of  their  t\me^  T/^^884)  One  of  his  works 
was  Isaac  Augtist  I><>'?f.j^5S,eS^m^^^  of  the  doctrine 
was  on  the  ^^^^/y^^lV'^f.^^tZi^umgsgmitiicht^  der 
of  the  person  of  Chrls^  (  *!^tJ^^''jJ^Jgg:Hr) ;  another 
Lehi^  von  der  Person  Chrtetl  j^^^'^t  Qeschichte  der 
was  a  history  otvr^^J^t  th^^y  maintains 

protestantischen    Theoiogie       1867)^^^^    ^^^^ 

that  "the  in^^«:i,^J.J5'^  but  rather  reproductive;  still 
tv  not  simply  productive,  t>ut  rauier  ^   .  j       ^^^t  also 

ir  must  n<^  ^f-'^^t^T  W^eT^t^  enlightened 
constructive  and  .P^^„7w„  hs  faith  and  experience 
Christian  "^.^^^^^Pjf^Xwhfcrfa  1th  knows  to  be  its 
with  objective  P^'^lffjj^^y*,^  ^tte^  by  the  Scriptures 
own  origin,  and  which  is  also  f^^  J  ^^  ^  mind 
and  the  ^-^iptnral  fal^  of  the  C^urcn    t  ^      ^^  ^ 

has  to  justify  and  ^^^^^"^^^^^'^TooA  is  incomplete 
gystematic  form."  P"!\^f^ri^wlng.  In  revelation 
and  relative,  but  it  is  real  *^^  ^^^^iv  (m  miracle*), 

the  divine  ^^.'^^.^E^'f^J^.^LT^J^er  taught  that 
in  part  mwardly   On  iMPira^^"'  ^^^^  ^^ 

"  the  primary  seat  of Jn^lretton  mu^  no^  ^^  ^^^ 
books,  but  in  men  «~1  ,°»"^^  "^  B^t  though  no  specific 
general  ^i^^Vnt^v'^^^een  men'^d^ed  with  the 
difference  can  be  proved  oerwe^u  ^  ^j^. 

spirit  and  i««PiJ«i  °^^ '  „?^"hf Lrterlstic,  by  virtue  of 
tinctive  and  indeed  aniqne  character^u:,  y^  ^ 
their  being  vehicles  of  revelation  tnat  wmm 
^"rl^nally'ab«>lutely  ^^-^Pt^lhi'ig'S  prSTclin^^  and 
preservfHi  from  it  ^^^^heir  teacnmg  a  ^^  j  details, 
proclaim  only  unerring  t^^  even  m  ^^^^^^  ^^ 
as  the  word  of  S^^^i^^tetWe  in  Hans  Lassen  Mar- 
Bchool  found  an  a^^^  reP^^^„  ..Vhristlan  Dogmatics  " 
tensen  *l^^-l^>Lri''*iS^  aSS  on  ^^^ri^ia?  Ethics  " 
(4th  German  ed  t  on.  1890  ^/^^^^^ce  to  the  latter 

(0th  German  e^"^o°'  ^^^iThe  on^l<ie<i  views  agalust 
work,   Martensen   says         The  ^^'^fj,^.8ided  eccles- 

which  we  have  to  ^-oj^^^^Sr^iIiXm       Both  negative 
lasticlsm,  and  o^^-slded   mdWldualism^  ^^^^^ 

the  great  P^^Wem  of  the  1^^"^  ««^^^^^„,istic  eociea- 

of  Christianity  and  ^""^^^i^.^'i^.  J^tual   and  especially 
iasticism  whlchsuppresses  all  '°J^^^^^^^^^         whi^trles 

all  scientific  freedom,  «^^.*Semrate  it  ftom  the  varied 
to  isolate  Christianity    and  separate  it^  ^^^  j^. 

spheres  of  human   "^e.  are  alike  un^  ^^^^^^ 

human.  The  problem  ^"1.  ^°^*°^!.^^^  ^mbination  of 
in  lifH  and  doctrine  of  ^^^8  "^^on^^^  "  Johann 
Christ-ianlty  and^nulne  ^^'^^^^Tn  ''DogmatiCB  " 
Peter  Lange   (1802-1884).    ^"^  ^,";'     doematic  theology 

(1K49-51),   tried  »«  PUt  n^  "/^/^^^^Sn        Daniel 
with    the    help    of    theosophical    speculation. 


MegaUthic  Monuments 


Schenkel   (1813-1885),  who  wrote  a  ^^^^^^^^of 
J^r^'^D'as^^e^kUlfdTsL'^^^^^^^ 

ed.  1890),  reit  uie  uwu  vi.  f„„Twied  a  new  school  of 
and  sought  to  ^^^l^^^  sc^So?^^''^ASo?h^  r^presenU- 
theology,  the  Bitscnnan  oj-"^  though  he  differed 
tive  of  «^e  Me^^.^i  ^  Shard  Adelbert  Llpsius 
very  much  from  RitscJhl,  .^^^^V"  ^  Evangelical  Pro- 

tfSfch'?;:rii:rfaitir  r^  ^^^^^'tt^^^sr^^ 

the  world  from  the  teleologl^lpolnt  ofview^s^he^m^ 

of  securing   the  ^iyme   Pui^^of^e  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

prejudice  to  the  ««^5j^^^^,5^^uS  te  pteced  entirely 

'^^^  "^Z  ^!^of  V  ew  of  r^ttSTca^^tlon,  and  also 
under  the  Pomt  or  ^jew  oi  i«  ^^^  the  divine 

entirely  under  that  o^J.*^^;^^  P^^'immanent  in  the 
teleology  man^ests  Itself  as  ^e  pow^  im        ^^^^^^ 

course   of    ^^'i^.^^j^^^^m^v   Jesus  im  Urteil 
Development  ofJheoL^G.Vt&T^mm^eT  cHtUHsm 

der  Yahrhunderte,  1908.   H.  S.  i>«sn.  ^»*" 

^E^D^i^AT  Jl^^^^^^^^^^^  ^X^. 

prayer  (f«, J«^S5^i^era^  thrsoul  to  prayer-the 

^^ry%Z.pP  iFi^n^jfaSlSitS^  -  ^'e 
Sia^irn^^'^r^rlTT  ^rV'M-tl^  or    Silent 

'"^'^-X^pos^^^^^  ^^^^' 

Sl^th^^^^nr^Xhi^  «>^?I^iTT?^^ 
Hv!S?beln^aj>d  de^rted^rits.    ^^SPIBITISM^  ^ 

MBGALITHIC  MONUMEN^.     JJ^j^Yinonuinents 
found  in  various  parts  of  5^^J^°  ^PJlJr^ee        Many 
of  stone  whdch  werejrec^  In  ^jg^^j^^numenU 
are  to  be  seen  ev«^JSwi?J?^-neS^¥ormed  of  several 
include  dolmens,  or  t?*>if-1^^5L^JS^S?clerand  menhirs 
slabs  of  stone,  oromlec^*,  or  ^^^^j^^J^^^,  these  three 
or  solitary  upright  J^^f^^^Jf^  in  Palestine  east 
tvpes  of  monumwit  have  ^°  ^^^^Im  to  Mve  been 
arid  west  of  the  Jordan,  and  wouM  s^  «>  ^  j^      ^t 
the  work  of  a  P^^-Sem  tic  r^ce.      It  used  ^  oe  ^      |^ 
that  the  dolmens  were  tables  or  altars  or  s^y"  ;«^w       R 
Ta  lowing  mass  of  evidence  aga^^-«^^^^^^  ?y 

Munro  points  out  (Hastings ^^.^0  t^iat,^ 
some  English  arch«olog^s,croij^^c^ls  ai°»^^^f^^^tal 
mous   with    dolmen ;    but     as    denn^^y  ^^ 

authorities,  cromlech  i«  ^^^^^^Jy/^gta^  at  intervals 

"  constructed  of  rude  «tandjng  ^esptemi  at  ^^^ 

of  a  few  feet  or  yardS;^^  arranged^niy  o  ^^^^ 

plan-circle,  oval,  horse-shoe,  or  reotang^.  ^^ 

V*^^rm"tS^'d?^'eTof  Sues  skS^tSiV,  that 
clear,  from  the  discovery  w  v^  smaller  cromlechs  as 
u^  was    made    of   ni^   of  /.he^^^n         ^^^^^  ..  ^^ 

sepulchres.  But  he  fi°?i^i/;ClaT  cromlechs  sudi 
burial  was  the  sole  purpo^to^  the  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 
as  Av^ury    Stonehenge   the  Giant^  «  n«      ^^  ^  ^ 

Mayborough  ^J^j^^^^'of  an  im^se  aggregatloi:  of 
circular  mound  composea  or  »"  j  ^j  ^ng,  enclosing  a 
«mall  stones  in  t^e  form  of  a  gi^ntu^  k.^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 
flat  space  300  '^t  in  diameter,  to^w^  ^^^  ^  ^^^ 

11^  ttre  ^s'^'fine  monS,  one  of  ^veral  known  to 
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have  formerly  stood  there."      He  thlnka  that  such  large 
encloeares  nrast  have  been  used  nc^  otnly  as  cemeterieB. 
but  also  "  for  the  performance  of  religious  ceremocJea 
in  connexion  with  the  cult  of  the  dead."        Menhirs, 
besides  being  sepolchial  monuments,  may  sametim^  have 
been  erected  for  other  purposes  (as  oracular  stones,  etc.). 
They  are  often   isolated,   bnt   they  are  also  found    In 
groups,  forming  a  circle  (cromlech)  or  an  avenue.      The 
question  of  the  origin  of  the  megalithic  monuments  is 
interest tng^axMl  importamt.    It  has  been  discussed  recently 
(1912)  at  the  meetings  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science.      Mr.  T.  Brie  Peet,  author  of 
The  Stone  and  Bronze  Ages  in  Italy  (1909),  pointed  out 
that  the  main  point  at  issue  Is  whether  the  megalithic 
monuments  were  built  by  a  single  race  or  by  a  number 
of  entirely  different  races  or  peoples,  and,  in  the  latter 
event,  whether  they  arose  independently  among  various 
peoples  or  spread  from  a  single  centre.      Prof.  G.  Elliot 
Smith    suggested    tiiat    the     idea    of    megalith-building 
originated  in  Egypt  soon  after  the  invention  of   metal 
tools,  and   spread  from  tribe  to  tribe  until  tjie   whole 
world  was  encircled  by  it.      "  No  adequate  explanation 
of  the  significance  of  dolmens,  cromlechs,  alignments  and 
all  the  other  works  in  stone  associated  with  them,  can 
be    found   unless    due  recognition   is   given   to    (a)   the 
identity  of  the  ideas  which  prompted  their  construction, 
and  the  essential  resemblances  in  their  plan:   (b)  their 
geographical     distribution — their     absence     from     large 
central  continental  areas,  and  theiir  wide  ext€*nt  alone 
continuous    coastal    and    insular    territories:     (c)    the 
chronological  sequence  of  their  construction,  the  site  of 
their  earliest  appearance  being  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  and  progressively 
later  in  date  as  we  go  either  west  or  east— towards  Ire- 
land and  Scandinavia,  or  Japan  and  the  Pacific  Islands 
respectively;  (d)  the  coincidence  of  their  first  appearance 
in  most  lands  with  the  last  phase  of  the  Stone  Age  or 
the  commencement  of  the  Age  of  Metals;   and   (e)  the 
improbability  of  theories  of  independent  evolution,  among 
w'dely   separated  races  of  mankind,  of  identical  idea.«» 
which   find  expression  in  the  same  wav  in  building  of 
similar    design    and    materials."       Prof.    Elliot    Smith 
pertinently  asked  why,  if  the  impulse  to  build  megalithic 
funerary   monuments  was  a   phase  of  culture  through 
which  all  mankind  passed,  the  people  of  Central  Eumpe 
were  exempt  from  this  instinct,  when  their  littoral  rela- 
tives in  the  Mediterranean  area  and  on  the  north-west 
of  Europe  were  stirred  by  it  to  cut  rock-tombs  and  build 
dolmens.      "  Why  also,  if  this  hypothesis  has  anv  basis 
of  fact,  did  the  ancient  inhabitants  of   Irelan<l  not  get 
their  *  impulse  '  until  more  than  a  millennium  later   and 
the  people  of  Japan  until  two  millennia  later,  than  the 
people  of  Egypt?  "      See  the  •'  Discussion  on  Megalithic 
Monuments  and  their  Builders  "   in  the  Report   of  the 
Meetings  of  the  British  Association  (1912);  W.  J.  Perrv 
The  Megalithic  Culture  of  Indonesia,  1918;  Reinach    O  '• 
Peter    Thomsen,    Paldstina    und    seine    Kultur    in    funf 
Jahrtausenden,  1909;  Brockhaus;  Hastings'  E.R  E     gv 
'*  Death  and  Disposal  of  the  Dead."  vol.  iv    1911     ' 

MEGARIC5,   THE.        The   Megaric  School  of   Greek 
philosophers   was   so   named   because  the    founder  was 
Euclides  of  Megara  (455-380  B.C.?).      It  was  also  called 
the  EJristic  School  on  account  of  its  misuse  of  dialectics 
Euclides  taught  a  one,  only,  universal  existence,  whicli 
is  true  in  itself  and   is  always  the   same.       This  one 
existence  is  the  Good.      It  is  known  also  by  other  names 
such  as  God,  Truth.      The  phik)sopher  Stilpo  devek>ped 
the  teaching  in  an  ethical  and  moral  direction,  and  by  the 
union  of  Megaric  and  Cynic  ideas  paved  the  wav  for  the 
Stoic  School  of  Philosophy  (see  STOICISM).      See  C   J 
Deter. 


MEGILLA.  The  name  of  one  of  the  Jewish  treat  istes 
or  tractates  which  reproduce  the  oral  tradition  or  un- 
written law  as  developed  by  the  second  century  A.D., 
and  are  Included  in  the  Mlahnah  (g.v.),  a  collection  and 
compilation  completed  by  Rabbi  Judah  the  Holv.  or  the 
Patriarch,  about  200  A.D.  The  sixty-three  tractates  of 
the  Mlshnah  are  divided  Into  .«*lx  groups  or  orders 
(sedarim).  Megillii  is  the  tenth  tractate  of  the  second 
group,  which  is  called  M&M  ("  Festival  "). 

MEGILLOTH.  Literally  "  rolls."  the  Jewish  designa- 
tion of  the  five  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Song  of 
Songs,  Ruth,  Lamentation.^.  Eoch^iastes,  and  Esther. 
These  books  are  used  in  the  service  of  the  Synagogtie, 
and  are  called  Megilloth  because  they  are  written  ui)on 
separate  rolls.  They  are  read  on  special  occasions : 
Canticles  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  Passover.  Ruth  on  the 
.second  day  of  Penttx-ost,  I>amentations  on  the  9th  day  of 
Ab,  Ecclesias<tes  on  the  third  day  of  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, and  Esther  at  Purlm. 

ME' I  LA.  The  Jewish  Mishnah,  a  collection  and  com- 
pilation completed  by  Rabbi  Judah  the  Holy,  or  the 
Patriarch,  about  200  A.D.  (see  MISHNAH).  comprises 
a  number  of  treatises  or  tractates  w^iich  reproduce  the 
oral  tradition  or  unwritten  law  as  developed  by  the 
second  century  A.D.  There  are  sixty-three  tractates, 
divided  into  six  groups  or  orders  isedaHm).  Mella  is 
the  eighth  tractate  of  the  fifth  group,  which  is  called 
Kodashim   ('  Holy  Things  "). 

MELCHIORISTS.  The  followers  of  Melchior  Hof- 
mann  (d.  1.533)  of  Strassburg.  Little  is  known  about 
them;  but  they  held  millenarian  views,  and  believed  that 
Hofmann  would  return  to  earth  with  the  prophet  Elijah. 
J.  E.  Erdmann  thinks  that  MelcJiior  Hofmann  gave 
Sebastian  Frank  (c.  1495-1543)  the  first  impulse  to  devote 
himself  to  mysticism. 

MEMRA.  Memra  is  a  Hebrew  wonl  meaning  "  word." 
It  first  came  to  be  used  to  d^^8ignat«>  (io<l.  because  the 
real  name  of  the  Divine  Being  was  considered  too  mcred 
to  he  pronounced.  It  was  then  employed  to  denote 
.*<ome  power  which  issued  from  God.  ami  was,  apparentlv 
thought  of  as  a  kind  of  i)er.ionality.  In  the  Arama'ic 
Targums  both  usages  are  found.  In  Ex<k1us  xix.  17  the 
Hebrew  text  has  :  "  And  Moses  brought  forth  the  people 
out  of  the  camp  to  meet  God."  In  the  Targum  of  Onkek)* 
(7-1  •)  this  is  translate<l  :  "  Moses  led  the  |)eople  forth  to 
meet  the  Word  of  CJod."  In  Deuteronomy  i  .-^O  the 
Hebrew  text  has :  "  The  I>ord  your  God  goeth  before 
you."  In  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  this  is  translated  : 
"  Jehovah,  your  God,  whose  Word  leads  you."  Oe.*;terley 
and  Box  quote  a  number  of  iwssages  from  the  Targums 
to  show  tiiat  by  tlie  time  they  were  written  the  '•  Wonl  " 
had  become  a  definite  iwrHonality.  The  passages,  how- 
ever, do  not  neces-sarily  prove  this.  All  thev  need  prove 
is  that  at  this  time  devout  Jews  did  not  like  to  ascribe 
human  actions  or  passions  to  (3od.  In  II.  Samuel  vl 
7  the  Hebrew  te.xt  has  :  '*  And  the  anger  of  the  I»rd  was 
kindled  against  Uzzah;  and  Go<l  smote  him  there  for  his 
error:  and  there  he  died  by  tJie  ark  of  God."  Here  the 
Targum  of  Jonathan  explains  that  :  '•  The  Memra  of  Go<l 
slew  T'zzah."  God  Him.self  cannot  l)e  angry,  and  d<M*s 
not  stay  people.  Comi>are  II.  Kings  xix.  28  where  the 
Targum  of  Jonathan  has:  "Thou  hast  angered  my 
Word."  But  there  can  be  no  <loubt  that  "the  Word  " 
came  more  and  more  to  be  thought  of  as  a  person  commis- 
sioned by  God  to  act  for  Him.  In  the  philosophy  of 
Phllo  the  Memra  has  l)econie  the  Logon,  which  is  even 
"  after  the  likeness  of  man."  See  W.  O  E  Oesterlev 
and  G.  H.  Box. 

MEN.  The  chief  god  of  Antioch  in  earlv  Christian 
times,  a  god  of  prophecy  and  healing.  He  is  represented 
on  the  coins  standing  with  one   foot  on  a    bull's  head 


aud  wearing   a   Phry^an^«.P^Hejas^^^^^^^ 

Antioch  was  f47;«Jf,^Vi,  Men  was  found,  but  only 
is  suggestive  that  no  tempieoi  niountain.  open 

this  holy  Hij^  Place  on  ^°^ JPf  jf^^^g  the  ancient  hall 
to  the  sky.  m  tf  .<;f»\^^f^^i^^tr^pti8mal  font  where 
of  initiation,  and  the  ^^^'^The  worshipWrs.  There  is  no 
purifications  were  made  ^^"^l^TnUi^s  newly-discovered 
doubt  whatever  ^^at  we  may  s^  m  lu  j^       ^he 

.anctuarj-  ^^^fj^^^^^^fe^^'the  Sniral  closed  chamber 
hall  proi>er  was,  doubt  ess.  luf  ehamU^r  was  full 

The  soil  above  the  ^<>"^.°^^.fi  beneath  the  floor  the 
of  animal  t>oB««,  a^^/f^^^'  ^le  fotSd.  Emblems  of 
teeth  of  PiKs  and  "^'^^ ^^^ ^^^J^^y^n^v^ve^  tablets 
Men,  a  horned  bull  s  head    and  ^^^^^  ^     r.    Hall 

were   excavat^ed      ;\tf  thinks  that  Men  was  a   moon- 
{Ancient  History,  1913)   ^^^J^i^^l  ^"f^^^^        origin,   but  was 
io<l;  and  that  he  was  not  ^^^^^^^^^^^^Sm  the  Bast. 
«n  Arvan  or  Proto-Iranian  god  mtroducea  irouj  i 
"VeTacHOTH.      Thej^i^    of   c^ne    of^he^ew^^^ 

treatises  or  t™c^«^^«  ^^^J^^^^J^yThe  century 

or  unwritten  law  ««  ^^^^^VishLlVTr/ r.).  a  collection 
A.D..  and  are  included  >^^j^^/*!!^^^iiah  the  Holy,  or 
and  <*nipilat ion  completed  b>  Rabbi  ^^^l^^^^  ^^^^es 
the  Patriareh,  about  m  A.D       ^n^  •      •  ^j.  orders 

of  the   Mishnah  .^^^^..^^^^iX  ^nd^racSe  of  the  fifth 
(sedarim).      MenachCth  is  tJ^e  secouu  iia^  rp>,int,s  "^ 
^^^u'TwUhls^aied 

MENANDRIANS.       The  fo"«^^"  ^^^  successor 

ac«miing  to  Irenaeus  and  L^u^bius.  wa«  J^^^^    ^^^    ^ 
of    Simon    Magus    (d.    IrtH    A  I'.K  ^^    ^^ 

»^^,""fe."  tT5>«~   ^ee.  ^a^e    been 

"mTct  •  in  E^^an  deity.  The  name  U,  written 
"'MErnKVaiANa.  Mermthlans  oc<n.rs  a-  another  name 
for  the  (Vrinthlans  (9-t-.).  ^     Waitz     the 

S]5^cler^ran/<rJi^S:rg^r^ 

t^^Z^%IXWn^  ^r..  Frija  The  Idisi  ^e  female 
Lings  who  were  acnve  in^  bat  le  Ohey^  f^d  Raider, 
identical  with  the  Walk.\nes    </.i.;.  ,,  j 

unless  the  latter  n^^«^-^./""i;'>  h^?^been  sup^sed  to 
well-known  Teutonic  gods.  ^  ^^^^^'WJ^^^n  "iggested 
be  a  corruption  of  'i:r>«»<>-     ,  ^L^^f '  .^h^^^^^^^  is 

that  he  is  a  figure  borrowed  ^^'^^"^  FrHa  ?i  V)  is  the 
none  other  than  Paul  th.  Ai»ostle.       ™a  ^(/.^  M 

well-known  Teutonic  P<>d<less^^  ^'^^DThantepie  dr.a 
Is   not  otherwise  known.        ^\^„  ^^     ^^uamep 
Raussaye.  Ret.  of  the  Teutons,  1902.  ..j-ij^i  Svriac 

MESSALIANS.       Me^l'«"f,.^fafte?^'^?ds  inown 
name  of  the  religious  sect  which  \^s  f"**^^^^"    «     j  (, 
as  the  Euchites  iq.r).       I^th  words,  the  <^^^f^^'f^' 
?he  other   of    Greek,    derivation     °»^°  ^5|,  l^J^^ 
I)eople."      The  sect  was  found  in  Syria  towaras  me  *: 
of  the  fourth  century  A.D. 


MESSIAH,  THE  ^«^,^"f,,^^^^J|ns^^'  Sf^e 
equivalent  of  the  Greek  <^'»^iff«'/filj"^*  rticularly  in 
Anointed."  The  Jews  in  course  <>£^t*™^'.  P*JJ!!^^^the 
t^'d^s  when  great  calamities  be^n  ^otii^t^  the 

existence  of  the  °^tj<>"'  ^^Il^e  h^tiS  belief  that 
come  to  be  known  as^  eh^n  or  X^ted  to  be  the 
God  would   send  a  hero  cnos^  OTu  Mefisianic 

Saviour  of  his  people  ^^^g^^  P^?Stmitish  war  of  735 
hope  was  Isaiah.  in  ^^  »y^'^t'"*  ^^  ^^^  ^  king  to 
„r,  w^en  he  was  ajon-^ma^  h|^;^|^  to^  ^    ^  j. 

§i'^ofSennaeheri1>-«  second  in™s,on^;*  '^e^U^^iS 

the  coming  of  a  '^^^^'/rr^,;  in)  "  The  prophecy 
id^lhapplness  and  p^ce    I«a^K  19)^    noblest  ideal  of 

is  doubly  «lg»^fl<^^' J^^SSp^tX  and  also  combines 
a  ruler  found  1"  H«*>^,  "^f  v5^'  of  tbe  golden  era. 
closely  with   it  those  Popu^r  hope^  V  traditions    of 

which  were  Pr^^^^^/^7SrimH?ve  Semitic  past.  In 
Paradise,  inherited  ^°J.J^^,  P'J'^fonow  as  a  result  of  a 
its  portrayal  of  the  fniite  ^^^'^X'T^rennial  value  " 
just  and  righteous  rule,  it  V^^  and  Apocalypses  of 
(C.  F.  Kent.  The  f^^^'^'^^.^^'^^^^^-n^ t^^  new 

Israel's  Prophets,  1910,  VjJ^  ."jehovah  would  care 
type  of  Messianic  f/T^^^^^^ eared  f^^  «heep,  and 
for  his  people  as  the  snepneru  ^  would  be  renewed 
,he  land  ^o.:^^'-^'^%^^"^r,f^ioT^^om  «npport 
(Ezek.  xxxiv.  11;81).  ^^"f,  '  .Jit  22  23).  Jehovah 
Urael  and  fear  J*""™^  •'^„Jemn.«  wSi  his  people 
wonld  u«ke  a-JJf^*'"^«?r^Sld  not  he  «»>.»sed 
(Isa.  Iv.  1-5),  but  ^ne  ue>v  jj^  ^^^^  ^.^jeir 

of  all  those  who  ^a<J,  ^^ft^^a  , righteous  community, 
descendants.     It  would  rather^^,^  rig^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

purified  by  ^^^^^^^^^i^^^not  well  defined,  but  the 
^nonical  books  the  .^^^^JX  ^ions.  contains  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  in  f,^P^.^\P"^oiSd  by  Jehovah  in 
expectation  of  a  PJ^^^^^^l^fiSt  pe?^iml  M^siah.  For 
Palestine,  if  not  <>'  a^f  »"^  Jhriecond  century  B.C. 
the  Messianic  expectatioi«m^e^;^<^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

(Apocalyptic  LH^^^h^JV^non  the  older  sections  of  I. 
authorities  outside  the  Ca^ontneome  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

Enoch,  the  Book  of  J"^V^;,;°l.^g  Here,  no  doubt 
Patriarchs,  and  I.  and  ^J-  ^^^^^^  familV  of  Levi  In 
on  account  of  the  part  P/^J^^^ L  c  M^Sah  gives  place 
the  history  of  the  times,  the  Da v^^  Me^ia    s  ^^^ 

lo  a  Messianic  King  ^^^^/^^JlTf  the  degeneracy 
century,  however,  no  doubt  on  acco^oi  ^^.^^ 

of  the  g«*t  Maccab^n  famUy  ^^^^"^^  Le^i  aban- 
we  find  the  hope  of  a^^essiah  SP^^      .^j,  appears  as 

doned.  in  Enoch  3"^^^^-S-,,'(xivr3.  xlviii.  2,  Ixix. 
the  supernatural  "  ?on.of  Man        xm     .  Righteous 

27).  He  is  ;  the  Christ  ^^^^^/H\xl.  5).  In  the 
One  "  (xxxvili.  2),  the  *^*^^^;^"^^  Phflrisees).  on  the 
pSilras  of  Solomon  (or  .^f  f^^^^^^^fed  ^f  ^^^  in 

other  hand,  "  the  Messiah  is  wnc^^^^  ^^^  ^^.^^ 

his  own  P^r«o°  «  \^/,^'e  ?^'e  ?i?h^i«  ruler  of  Israel. 
The  Messiah  is.  it  is  true,  ^nf/'^  f  i^^eir  wrongs 

but  he  is  no  less  assuredly  the  ^^f^\^^^  ^  militant 
on  all  the  heathen  °« ^^^^ •,„„!!% J^i^y id  "  (Charles: 
Messiah  of  the  house  and  ^^°^^.^^^^;,/^y  the  Oospels). 
cp.  W.  Fairweather  TJe  ^^f^^;^*^""^.  4nse.  if  in  any, 
Turning  to  the  New  Teetement-in  wha    s^^  ^^ 

did  Jesus  regard  himself  as  the  ^e^m  ^^  ^^^_ 

be  little  doubt  that  ^^^^^'^  ^fi/'^'  "rhe  conviction  can 
self  as  such,  but  ^"^^J^^^^^o  amrm  tHis  would  be  to 
hardly  have  t^een  inboro.         J^J^ conceivable.    Also 

?^^'^^rv£B'^^  -it^rnrLre 

'^S^^Sly^'S^^'^^^^^^-     Ontheo^her 
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hand,  also,  It  must  be  said,  the  dl8ciple«  oan  hardly  have 
been  the  first  to  soggpest  the  Idea.  For,  slm^  at 
Gaearea  Philippi  he  Invites  their  opinion,  he  must  him- 
self already  have  been  considering  what  his  true 
diaracter  wa«.  At  all  points  he  made  them  sharers  in 
his  world  of  thoughts.  Indeed,  until  now,  he  had  not 
given  them  the  slightest  occasion  for  spontaneously 
associating  their  Jewish  Ideal  of  the  Messiah  with  his 
own  person.  On  all  the  euggeeted  assumptions,  there- 
fore, the  psychological  motives,  on  which  everything 
depends,  would  be  missing.  Unless  we  would  abandon 
all  attempts  to  explain  the  matter,  as  most  recent  critics 
do,  we  must  look  for  the  rise  of  this  sublime  self-con- 
sciouenesB  at  a  period  between  the  bapti«m  and  Peter's 
confession.  The  prominence  previously  given  to  the 
purely  reUglous  and  oxyral  preaching  in  the  life  of  Jesrua 
then  receives  an  excellent  explanation.  We  can  then, 
and  then  alone,  realise  how  it  was  that  Jesus  could 
believe  In  the  practical  coming  of  the  '  kingdom  of  God  ' 
as  the  result  of  obedience  to  religious  and  moral  com- 
mands '  (Amo  Neumann,  Jesus).  In  any  case,  when 
Jesus  took  up  the  Messianic  ideal  of  his  people,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  transformed  It  in  his  own  way. 
To  him  the  Messiah  would  seem  to  have  been  beyond  and 
above  the  king  of  the  Davidic  Ideal.  Moreover,  he  seems 
to  have  discarded  the  warlike  features  of  the  Messiah- 
shlp.  And  "  naturally,  when  the  sword  and  spear  were 
laid  aside,  prominence  was  given  inevitably  to  the  idea 
of  a  religious  and  moral  revival  of  the  people."  At  the 
same  time  Jesus  was  forced  by  circumstances  to  cling  to 
the  hope  of  a  second  coming  from  heaven.  The  Jews  of 
course  did  not  recognise  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  con- 
tinued to  look  for  a  saviour  or  salvation.  During  the 
T^lmudlc  age,  "  the  Messianic  h<^?e  in  its  national  char- 
acter includes  always  the  reunion  of  all  Israel  under  a 
victorious  ruler  of  the  house  of  David,  who  shall  destroy 
all  hostile  powers  and  bring  an  era  of  supreme  prosperity 
and  happiness  as  well  as  of  peace  and  good-will  among 
men.  The  Haggadlsts  indulged  also  in  dreams  of  the 
marvellous  fertility  of  the  soil  of  Palestine  in  the  Mes- 
sianic time,  and  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  in  the 
holy  land "  (K.  Kohler).  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
Malmonides  in  his  commentary  on  the  Mishnah  and  in 
his  Code  formulated  a  new  kind  of  Messianic  belief. 
His  twelfth  article  of  faith  declares  that  "  the  Jew, 
unless  he  wishes  to  forfeit  his  claim  to  eternal  life,  must, 
in  acceptance  of  the  teachings  of  Moses  and  the  prophets 
down  to  MaJacid,  believe  that  the  Messiah  will  issue  forth 
from  the  house  of  David  in  the  person  of  a  descendant 
of  Solomon,  the  only  legitimate  king;  and  he  shall  far 
excel  all  rulers  in  history  by  his  reign,  glorious  in  Justice 
and  peace.  Neither  impatience  nor  deceptive  calculation 
of  the  time  of  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  should  shatter 
this  belief.  Still,  notwithstanding  the  majesty  and 
wisdom  of  the  Messiah,  he  must  be  regarded  as  a  mortal 
being  like  any  other  and  only  as  the  restorer  of  the 
Davidic  dynasty.  He  will  die  and  leave  a  son  as  his 
successor,  who  will  in  his  turn  die  and  leave  the  throne 
to  his  heir.  Nor  will  there  be  any  material  change  in 
the  order  of  thilngs  in  the  whole  system  of  nature  and 
human  life;  accordingly  Isaiah's  picture  of  the  living 
together  of  lamb  and  wolf  cannot  be  taken  literally,  nor 
any  of  the  Haggadic  sayings  with  reference  to  the  Mes- 
sianic time.  We  are  only  to  believe  in  the  coming  of 
Elijah  as  a  messenger  of  peace  and  the  forerunner  of 
the  Messiah,  and  also  in  the  great  decisive  battle  with 
the  hosts  of  heathendom  embodied  in  Gog  and  Magog, 
through  whose  defeat  the  dominion  of  the  Messiah  will 
be  permanently  established  "  (quoted  by  Kohler).  As 
far  as  Reform  Judaism  is  concerned,  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury has  seen  another  change  of  attitude.       *'  Thus  the 


leaders  of  Reform  Judaism  in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  declared  themselves  unanimously  opposed 
to  retaining  the  belief  in  a  personal  Messiah  and  the 
political  restoration  of  Israel,  either  in  doctrine  or  In 
their  liturgy.  They  accentuated  all  the  more  strongly 
Israel's  iMxpe  for  a  Messianic  age,  a  time  of  universal 
knowledge  of  God  and  love  of  man,  so  intimately  inter- 
woven with  the  religious  mission  of  the  Jewish  people. 
Harking  back  to  the  suffering  Servant  of  the  Lord  In 
Deutero-Isalah,  they  transferred  the  title  of  Messiah  to 
the  Jewish  nation.  Reform  Judaism  has  thus  accepted 
the  belief  that  Israel,  the  suffering  Messiah  of  the  cen- 
turies, shall  at  the  end  of  days  become  the  triumphant 
Messiah  of  the  nations  "  (Kohler).  It  should  be  added 
that  the  idea  of  a  Messiah  is  not  confined  to  Judaism. 
Cheyne  cites  a  Babylonian  parallel  (Encycl.  Bibl.).  The 
Egyptian  "  Admonitions  of  an  Egyptian  Sage"  seems  to 
refer  to  an  ideal  king,  a  kind  of  Messiah.  In  Buddhism 
we  find  the  ideal  king  as  the  personification  of  Power 
and  Justice,  and  also  the  ideal  perfectly  Wise  Man  (T. 
W.  Rhys  Davids.  Hibbert  Lectures.  1881).  Zoroas- 
trianism,  again,  **  looked  forward  to  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  Ahura  Mazdah,  just  as  the  Jews  k)oked  forward  to 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  Yahweh  and  his  Messiah  "  (G. 
A.  Barton,  R.W.).      Cp.  I.  Husik. 

METAPHYSICS.  The  term  "  metaphyslc  "  was  used 
by  commentatora  on  Aristotle  to  denote  the  books  which 
came  after  the  writingis  of  the  phik>8opher  on  Physics. 
Metaphysics  then  came  to  mean  the  inquiry  into  the 
ultimate  nature  of  Being,  an  inquiry  which  comprehends 
morality,  religion,  and  polities.  Aristotle  himself 
described  this  part  of  phlk>9ophy  as  First  (that  is  to  say. 
Fundamental)  Philosophy,  and  the  other  part  (Physics) 
as  Second  Philosophy.  Some  systems  of  thought  (Posi- 
tivism, Naturalism,  Agnosticism.  Materialism)  are  un- 
metaphyslcal,  since  they  deny  the  possibility  of  meta- 
physical knowledge.  The  metaphysical  inquiry  is  a 
search  for  truth,  which  is  unending,  because,  as  William 
James  says,  the  only  indefectible  certain  truth  Is  the 
truth  that  the  present  phenom^^non  of  consciousness 
exists.  "  No  concrete  test  of  what  is  really  true  has 
ever  been  agreed  upon.  Some  make  the  criterion 
external  to  the  moment  of  perception,  putting  It  either 
in  revelation,  the  consensus  gentium,  the  instincts  of  the 
heart,  or  the  systematized  experience  of  the  race.  Others 
make  the  perceptive  moment  its  own  test — Descartes,  for 
instance,  with  his  clear  and  distinct  ideas  guaranteed  by 
the  veracity  of  God;  Reid  with  his  '  common-sense  ' ;  and 
Kant  with  his  forms  of  synthetic  judgment  a  priori.  The 
inconceivability  of  the  opposite;  the  capacity  to  be 
verified  by  sense;  the  possession  of  complete  organic  unity 
or  self-relation,  realized  when  a  thing  is  Its  own  other- 
are  standards  which,  in  turn,  have  been  used.  The 
much-lauded  objective  evidence  is  never  triumphantly 
there;  It  Is  a  mere  aspiration  or  (hrenzbe griff .  marking 
the  infinitely  remote  ideal  of  our  thinking  life.  To  claim 
that  certain  truths  now  possess  it,  is  simply  to  say  that 
when  you  think  them  true  and  they  are  true,  then  their 
evidence  is  objective,  otherwise  it  is  not.  But  practically 
one's  conviction  that  the  evidence  one  goes  by  is  of  the 
real  objective  brand,  is  only  one  more  subjective  opinion 
added  to  the  lot.  For  what  a  contradictory  array  of 
opinions  have  objective  evidence  and  absolute  certitude 
been  claimed!  The  world  is  rational  through  and 
through— its  existence  is  an  ultimate  brute  fact ;  there  is 
a  personal  God— a  personal  God  is  inconceivable;  there 
is  an  extra-mental  physical  world  immediately  known — 
the  mind  can  only  know  its  own  ideas;  a  moral  impera- 
tive exists— obligation  is  only  the  resultant  of  desires;  a 
permanent  spiritual  principle  is  in  every  one — there  are 
only  shifting  states  of  mind;  there  is  an  endless  chain 
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of  causes— there  Is  an  absolute  first  cause;  an  eternal 
necessity— a  freedom;  a  purpose— no  purpose;  a  primal 
One — a  primal  Many ;  a  universal  continuity— an  essential 
discontinuity  in  things;  an  Infinity— no  infinity.  There 
is  this— there  is  that ;  there  Is  indeed  nothing  which  some 
one  has  not  thought  absolutely  true,  while  his  neighbour 
deemed  it  absolutely  false;  and  not  an  absolutist  among 
them  seems  ever  to  have  considered  that  the  trouble  may 
all  the  time  be  essential,  and  that  the  Intellect,  even  with 
truth  dlrectlv  in  its  grasp,  may  have  no  Infallible  signal 
for  knowing  whether  it  be  truth  or  no  "  (The  Will  to 
Believe.  1908,  p.  16). 

METATRON.  In  post-Biblical  Judaism  Metatron 
appears  as  the  name  of  one  of  the  beings  Intermediate 
between  God  and  man.  The  derivation  of  the  word  Is 
uncertain.  It  has  been  connected  wltii  the  Latin  metator 
in  the  .«»enfte  of  "  guide,"  and  even  with  the  7x)roastrian 
Mlthra  (see  MITHRAISM).  It  Is  more  likely  of  Greek 
origin.  Webex  thinks  it  is  a  Hebrew  form  of  the  Greek 
Metathronos  or  Metatyrannos,  which  denotes  one  who 
ranks  next  to  the  ruler.  The  first  mention  of  Metatron 
is  found  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud.  The  office  and  work 
of  Metatron  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Memra  (q.v.) 
and  Logos.  He  represents  God.  And  he  does  this 
especially  when  God  has  to  come  into  contact  with  mun- 
dane affairs;  hence  his  designation  "  Prince  of  the 
World."  He  is  also  called  "  Prince  of  the  Presence," 
on  acwunt  of  his  constant  attendance  on  God.  As  in  the 
case  of  Memra,  it  seems  clear  that  Metatxon  takes  the 
place  of  God  whenever  human  actions  and  feelings  are 
ascribed  to  the  Divine  Being.  But,  besides  representing 
God,  he  can  intercede  with  Him.  He  is  called  the 
•*  Mediator."  Another  name  for  Metatron  was  the 
"  Great  Scribe."  He  was  so  called  because,  like  Enoch, 
with  whom  the  Jerusalem  Targum  identifies  him,  he  wa.<=i 
supposed  to  write  down  the  merits  of  Israel.  In  the 
Jen^Blem  Targum  and  in  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah  (ix.  21) 
he  is  identified  with  Michael  the  Archangel.  See  W.  O. 
E.  Oesterley  and  G.  H.  Box. 

METAWILEH.  Metawileh  is  the  plural  form  of 
Metawall,  which  is  a  synonym  for  Shi'ah  (q.v.). 

METEMPSYCHOSIS.  The  transmigration  of  the  soul 
at  the  death  of  the  body  into  some  other  body,  either 
human,  animal,  or  even  material.  See  TRANSMIGRA- 
TION OF  SOULS. 

METHODISTS,  NEW  CONNEXION.  The  New  Con- 
nexion Methodists  are  an  offshoot  of  the  original 
Methodists,  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  (q.v.).  The  body 
was  founded  in  1797  by  Alexander  Kllham,  after  whom 
the  members  were  called  Kilhamites  (q.v.).  At  first 
thev  were  called  also  "  The  New  Itinerancy." 

METHODISTS.  PRIMITIVE.  A  Christian  body  which 
represents  a  secession  from  the  Methodism  of  John 
Weslev  (see  WESLEYAN  METHODISTS).  They  were 
HO  called  because  they  reverted,  as  they  claimed,  to  the 
original  or  primitive  methods  of  Wesley  and  his  followers. 
Thev  did  this  by  "  preaching  in  the  open  air,  holding 
camp  meetings  to  promote  revivals,  singing  through  the 
street,  praying  and  preaching  anywhere  and  everywhere 
they  could,  so  as  to  save  souls."  The  ministers  of  tiie 
older  community,  the  membera  of  which  are  now  called 
Weslt-van  Methodists  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
Methodist  New  Connexion,  disapproved  of  these  Irregular 
proceedings.  "These  eldere  induced  the  Conference  to 
denounce  the  holding  of  a  great  camp  meeting.  May  31, 
1807.  on  Mow  Cop  hill  on  the  borders  of  Cheshire  and 
Staffordshire.  It  was  promoted  by  Hugh  and  James 
Bourne,  and  was  attended  by  thousands  of  people.  The 
two  enthusiastic  brethren  were  refused  their  tickets  of 
membership,  and  virtually  driven  from  the  society.  Next 
a  class  leader,   named  William   Ck>we8.  was  suspended 


for  hJe  sympathy  and  oo-operatlon  in  the  movement;  and 
in  the  SBLme  year  (1810)  ten  persons,  who  had  been  con- 
verted at  a  village  service  in  Stanley,  were  refused  admis- 
sion to  the  society.  These  with  Clowes  and  the  Bournes 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  new  community,  which  from 
that  time  continued  to  grow  and  flourish.  Its  membera 
were  mostly  poor  and  uneducated;  yet  they  were 
thoroughly  devoted  to  Its  interests,  and  were,  moreover, 
alv^rays  ready  to  make  great  sacrifices  to  promote  them. 
In  their  Conference  the  Primitive  Methodists  have  two 
laymen  to  one  minister;  and  they  were  amongst  the  first 
to  encourage  the  public  preaching  of  women  "  (J.  A. 
Houlder). 

METHURGEMAN.  When  Aramaic  took  the  place  of 
Hebrew  as  the  spoken  language  of  the  Jewish  people,  it 
was  necessary  for  someone  in  the  Synagogue  to  interpret 
the  original  language  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  This 
person  was  called  the  Methurgeman  or  Targoman.  See 
TARGUM.  ^       ^  ^  , 

MEVLEVITES.  An  order  of  Dervishes,  founded  in 
the  thirteenth  century  by  Jelaltl-'d-Din,  surnamed  Er 
Rumi.  They  are  known  to  Europeans  as  the  Dancing 
Dervishes  from  their  peculiar  dance  (devr),  In  which 
they  Imitate  the  planets  circling  round  the  sun.  Ruml's 
great  work,  the  Mesnevi,  was  dictated  to  Hiisan,  his 
friend  and  scribe,  after  the  year  1258.  The  Mevlevltes 
"  pass  through  the  severest,  trials  In  the  noviciate  :  before 
the  candidate  can  be  received  at  all  he  must  work  as  a 
'  jackal '  at  menial  tasks  for  1001  days ;  If  he  fail  on 
one  day,  he  must  begin  his  servitude  afresh."  They 
profess  "  pantheist  views  and  are  regarded  with  disflavour 
and  suspicion  by  the  regular  clergy;  but  they  are  tolerant 
and  broadminded  "  (F.  W.  Buasell). 

MEXTLI.  The  original  name  of  the  war-god  of  the 
ancient  Mexicans.  A  more  popular  name  was  HuItzUo- 
pochtU  (q.v.).  ,         ^     , 

MICAH,  BOOK  OF.      The  prophet  Mlcah,  whose  book 
is  one  of  the  twelve  Minor  Prophets,  is  described  as  the 
Morashtite,  i.e.,  as  a  native  of  Moresheth.     The  prophet 
Jer«nlah  quotes  Mlcah  ild.  12  and  refers  to  him  as  pro- 
phesying "In  the  days  of   Hezeklah,  king  of  Judah  " 
(Jeremiah    xxvl.    18).       Whitehouse    thinks    that    "  the 
closelv  anakygous  passage,  Mlcah  1.  5-9,   clearly  proves 
that  he  prophesied  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  shortly  before 
the  overthrow  of  Samaria    (722-1  B.C.)."       The  super- 
scription to  the  book  (1.  1)  Is  no  doubt  due  to  an  editor. 
The  book  may  be  divided  into  three  sections.     The  first, 
chaptere  l.-ili.,  is  a  prophecy  of  denunciation  and  judg- 
ment.    Samaria  is  to  be  punished  for  Idolatry.      So  also 
Judah,  which  has  been  guilty  not  only  of  Idolatry,  but 
also  of  social  and  moral  corruption.     The  second  section, 
chapters  iv.-v.,  opens  with  a  Messianic  passage  (iv.  1-5) 
which  in  large  part  recurs  in  the  book  of  Isaiah  (11.  2-4). 
There  is  another  Messianic  passage  in  v.  2-6  (Heb.  1-5) 
which    makes   definite    reference   to   the   overthrow   of 
Assyria.      The  third  section,  chaptere  vl.-vll..  Is  of  the 
nature  of  a  controversial  dialogue  between  Jehovah  and 
his  people.    In  Chap.  vll.  8-20,  however,  the  standpoint 
changes.       These  verses  are  assigned  by  Comill  to  an 
editor  who  revised  the  whole  book.       It  seems  hardly 
possible  to  ascribe  the  whole  book  to  Mioah.      Robertson 
Smith  thought  that  chapters  i.-v.  formed  a  single  well- 
connected  Book  of  Mlcah.     Whitehouse  thinks  that '  it  Is 
not  possible  to  assign  to  Mlcah  and  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighth  centurv  more  than  chaps,   l.-ili."       In  any  case, 
chap   vl   1-vii.  6  is  different  in  character  and  style  from 
the  rest  of  the  book,  and  H.  Ewald,  who  thought  that 
the  section  was  composed  by  an  anonymous  writer  in  the 
reign  of  Manaaseh.  has  found  many    folkywers.        See 
Encycl.  Bibl.;  T.  K.  Cheyne.  Mioah  In  the  "Cambridge 
Bible"  1882;  J.  Wellhausen,  Kleine  Propheten,  3rd  ed.. 
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lfi»8-  W   NowBCk,  Kleine  Propheten,  2nd  ed..  l^W:  C.  F. 

in  expectation  of  a  "  restoration  of  all  things.        »ee 

^M^CTliN^^S^lan  ^s  one  of  the  deities  worshipped 
by  the  ancient  Mexicans.  He  correHponde<l  to  ^1"^«^ 
?n  the  drear  and  dismal  region  over  wWch  he  ruU^.^e 
was  attended  on  by  terrible  demons.      See  Lewm  M»enw, 

^MIDDOTH  The  title  of  one  of  the  Jewish  treatises 
or  tractetes  which  reproduce  the  oral  tradition  or  nn- 
^ttlnlaw  as  developed  by  the  second  century  A.D. 
I?d  a^  mcludld  in  t^e^Mish^h  (.  rO.  a  c^lectio^^ 
compUatlon  completed  by  Rabbi  J»^/^^^l,Holj ,  or  tne 
PfltTterch  about  200  A.D.  The  sixty-three  tractates  or 
fbeM^h^mh  are  divided  into  six  groups  or  orders 
'^tdarim^  Middoth  is  the  tenth  {mctate  of  Ihe  fifth 
iroup.  which  is  called  Kodashtm  ("  Holy  Things    >. 

MIDER  Mider.  a  god  of  the  Underworld  worshipped 
by  the  ancient  Gaels  (Goidels).  seems  to  have  resembled 
the  British  god  Pwyll  {Q.v.).  ,     ,.  ^^  «h^ 

MIDHGARDH.  A  term  used  In  the  cosmologj  of  the 
Ancient  Tenons.  By  Midhgardh  is  meant  '  either  he 
fnMbtted  ^rth  as  the  centre  of  the  universe  situated 
iX^nh^ven  and  the  lower  world,  or  the  centre  of  the 
^r^  wnSved  as  a  disk.  surrounde<l  by  the  «ea  (Midh- 
Srdh-serpent)."  It  is  a  fair  place  for  ^e^/o  inhabit 
Bee  P.  D.  Chantepie  de  la  Saus«iye.  Rel.  of  the  Teutons, 

1902 

MIDHGARDH-SERPENT.  The  name  of  a  sea- 
moDSter,  a  giant,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Ancient 
Te^M.  He  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  offspring  of  the 
eod  Loki  (q.v.).  Sometimes  he  rei>resents  the  sea. 
Lgend  tells  of  a  struggle  between  the  god  Thor  (q.v) 
and  the  Midhgardh-«erpent.  See  P.  D.  (^hantep.e  de  la 
Saussaye,  Rel.  of  the  TeutonM,  1902. 

MID-LENT    SUNDAY.        Anotiier    name    for    La'tare 
Sunday  (q.v.),  the  fourth  Sunday  in  I.ent. 

MIDRASH       The    name  of   a    branch   of    Rabbinical 
literature       The  word  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
Old   Testament,    and    means  *•  exiK>8ition  "  or  exegesis. 
This  exegesis    is    sometimes   legalistic  or  halakic    (see 
HALAKAH).    sometimes    illustrative    or    haggadic    (see 
HAGGADAH).       The    Midrashim    (plural    of    MidTasH) 
range   from  the  second  to  the  thirteenth  century    A^D. 
C   J   Ball  (quoted  by  Oesterley  and  Box)  iwmts  out  that 
Jewish  teachers  had  an  inveterate  tendency/'  to  convey 
their  doctrine,  not  in  the  form  of  abstract  discourse,  but 
in  a   mode  appealing  directly  to  the   Imagination,   an<l 
seeking  to  ajouse  the  interest  and  sympathy  of  the  man 
rather  than  the  philosopher.       The  Rabbi  embodies  his 
lesson  in  a  story,  whether  parable  or  allegory  or  seeming 
Historical  narrative:  and  the  last  thing  he  or  his  disciples 
would  think  of  is  to  ask  whether  the  selected  Persons, 
events,  and  drcumstaiice^s  which  so  vividly  suggest  the 
doctrine  are  in  themselves  real  or  fictitious.    The  doctrine 
is  everything;   the  mode   of   presentation  has  no  inde- 
pendent value.      To  make  the  story  the  first  considera- 
tion, and  the  doctrine  it  was  intended  to  convey  an  after- 
thought as  we,  with  out  dry  Western  literalnees  are  pre- 
disposed to  do.  is  to  reverse  the  Jewish  order  of  thinking. 
and  to  do  unconscious  injustice  to  the  authors  of  many 
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fMiifvinir  narratives  of  antlqudty."  For  a  list  of  Mid- 
raiS!m'e^d"^rther  particular  a^"»  ^^.f^B^SJ^rr'e'J 
commentaries,  see  C.  A.  Briggs,  Mr.;  W.  O.  B.  Oesterley 

""mIKWAWH.       The    name    of    o"e    of    the    Jewish 
treaties  or  tractates  which  reproduce  ^he  oral  tradition 
oVunwrltten  law  as  developed  by  the  second  «^7^^A^D 
and  are  Included  In  the  MIshnah  «/^.).  a  ^^^on  and 
compilation  completed  by  Rabbi  Judah  the  "^5;  or  the 
Patrlach    at)out  200  A.D.       The  sixty-three  tractates  of 
r^eMteh^haW   divided    into   six    groups    or   orders 
(.Idar/^O       M^'iVoth  Is  the  «i^'th  tractate  of  tbe  sixth 
group,  which  is  calle<l  TohOroth  ("  I*^»»^fl^'«»'^^?.,  1.  ^^, 
VfTT  K  AND  HONEY.       It  was  an  ancient   baptisnjal 
cu^om   to  give  tbe   newly-baptised    milk  and  honey  to 
Srink      SidLv  Heath  explains  the  custom  by  a  Quotation 
f^m  Clement  of  Alexandria.      •'  As  soon  as  we  are  born 
^^re  nouri«he<l  with  milk,  which  is  tbe  nutriment  ^f 
the  I>ord  :  and  as  soon  as  we  are  bom  again   we  become 
entitled  to  the  hope  of  rest,  the  promise  of  Jerusalem 
whici  is  above,  when^  it  is  said  to  rain  ™n^«nd  honey 
for  by    these    material  things  we   are  a.ssured   of  that 

^TlLLEMAL  CHURCH.  THE.      Anotiier  name  for  the 

^^"  mill'' YARD  "    SABBATARIAN    CHURCH.      This 
chuih'^cteims  to  be  the  mother  Churrhof  t^^c  Seventh- 
dav  Denomination.       It    is  so  called  because  from  1(.91 
fo  l^X^M^tlng  House  "  of  the  denominat  on  was 
n  Mifl  Ifard.^man  Street,  CHXHln^n's  Fields.  London^ 
^e  exact  dAte  of  the  foundation  of  the  Church   is  noj 
So^^      John  Trask.  however.  ^-^I'i^Zl'llv'X.r. 
a  member  In  KJIS.     Peter  Chamberlen   (^'''^^J.^^'J^;'^,^^ 
wards   i>hy.mclan   to  Charles   II..   was  «.  »f«<*J3^^,,%, ''^ 
ChiVrch         In  l(i91  the  "  Meeting  House      In   Mill   Yard 
was  purchased  by  the  Church.       The  ^^^^l?^^'}^^ 
held    in    Mornlngton    Hall.    Canonbury    I^ne.    Islington 
I^ndon       The  distinctive  features  of  the  denomination 
(CrX\^\:    in  the  beliefs  -that   Christians   are  required  to 
k^p\he  Sabbath  according  to  the  <^^om|^ndment   (oonv 
monlv  called  Satunlay)  as  was  the  practice  of/  lirist  and 
H?rdisclples;  also  that    it    is  their  duty  to  folk>w  Him 
though  the  waters-  grave  of  '  Immersion  '  on  (x>nf.vss,on 
ofTheir  faith,  which  Is  the  only  t me  bapt^UK  „  Hence 
the  title  *  Sabtwtarian  '  or  Seventh-day  Baptist.         ihe 
seventh  day  is  reckoned  from  Friday  sunset  to  Saturday 

''''mMAMElDHR.        Literally  -  the  tree  of  Mlmir  ''  a 
name  for  the  sacreil  tree  of  the  Po<ls  of  the  Edda.      It  is 

also  called  Yggdrasil's  ash.  ^^^^^j;;^^^"^^  .^;,.«  .  „.,,r 
MIN  An  Egvptian  deity.  The  god  Min  was  N^or 
shpix^d  in  that  i»rt  of  Uin^er  Eg>-pt  wher^  the  N'l-  «nJ 
ihe  Red  Sea  ap«>ioach  each  other  most  clos^'ly.  and  wh  ch 
was  therefore  at  all  periods  the  starting  iK>int  of  the 
caravan  route  to  the  Eastern  world  '^^rj^^-.^^J^'^;, 
ippj»  «>nffht  his  protection.  He  was  the  lord  or  foreign 
ers  sought^  his  prou^   ^^^^  .^  jthyphalllc.      On  his  head 

are  two  fathers:  on  his  upraised  right  arm  he  bears  a 
^urge  Erman  thinks  it  pTx>bflble  that  Min  '«  a'H>ther 
Tme^for  the  sun  go«l.  He  ak»o  i^»*'"t'fi*:j»,.  Mm  wi  h 
Amon  (^;r)  of  Thebes.  Th«-  temi)le  of  Mm  was  at 
Koptos  In  the  New  Kingdom  his  name  was  re^rded 
as  another  form  of  Horns  (q.v.).  Ac(>ordlng  to  \\  lede- 
manrMIn  had  as  his  sacred  «n'°^«l  the  ram .  and  ne 
was  the  Bod  of  the  generative  power  of  nature,  to  whom 
barest  Rivals  were  d.nlicated.  See  A.  Wledenvinn: 
\d/>lf  Brman.  Handbook. 

MINImTtHE  order  OF.  The  Onler  of  Minima,  or 
ra\her  of  Mlnim-Hemiits  (Ordo  MInlniorum  EjeniltAmm 
Sanctl  Franclscl  de  Paula)  was  founded  by  St.  Francs 
of  Paula   (71410-15O7).    They  were  called  Minims.      the 
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least."  to  indicate  that  they  regarded  themselves  as  lower 
than  the  Franciscans  (q.v.)  who  called  themselves  Mirror 
(Friars  Minor)  "  the  less."      In  Paris  before  the  Revolu- 
tion thev  were  called   Rons  Hommes.        In   Spain  they 
were  known  as  "  Brothers  of  Victory."     Francis  of  Paula 
(Paola)  began   by   establishing   communities   In   various 
places  in  Italy  without  any  written  mle.       In  14<3  his 
Communities  were  approved  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV    ui«J^r Jhe 
title  of  the  "  Hermits  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.        In  1493, 
when    the    first    Rule    was    composed    by    Francis   and 
approved  by  Pope  Alexander  VI..  the  title  of  the  order 
'weis  changed  to  "  Minim-Hermits  of  Francis  of  Paola. 
The  friars  of   St.   Francis  had  always  observed  a  per- 
netual  Lent.      In  1501  this  wa«  established  as  a  vow.      In 
tiie  same   vear    Francis  added   a    Rule    for  Text  lanes, 
affiliated  persons  of  either  sex  who  preferred  to  live  In 
the  world;  and  in  1502  the  two  Rules  were  aPProved  by 
the  Pope       In  150fi  the  two  Rules,  together  with  a  third 
Rule    for    nuns,    were   approved   and   confirmed.      The 
Minlm-Hermlt    undertook    to    live    under   the    >ws    of 
novertv,  chastltv.  obedience,  and  of  the  life  of  Lent.      He 
use<l   to  go   barefoot  or   in  sandaLs.   but    Is   now    shod 
Francis  Introduced  the  order  into  France.    Spain,    and 
Germanv.       See  Schaff-Heraog;  the  Cath.  Diet. 

MINOAN  WORSHIP.      Discoveries  In  Crete  and  other 
centres  of  the  Minoan-Mycenaean  culture  have  furnished 
certain  facts  about  the  Minoan  worship.       According  to 
L    R    Famell.  "  the  most  striking  figure  in  the  Minoan 
worship  was  a    great   goddess,    conceived    mainly  ^  a 
mother  but  here  and  there  also  as  virginal.  Imagined  as 
a   mountain  goddess,  whose  familiar  animals  were  the 
lion    and    the    snake,    and    ethnically     related    to    the 
Phrygian  Cvbele  and  tlie  ancestress  of  the  Cretan  Rhea 
and  probably  of  some  Hellenic  goddesses.       By  her  side 
is  sometimes  represented  a  youthful  deity  imagined  i)rob- 
ablv  as  her  lover  or  son.       We  discern  also  the  ngure 
of  a  skv-god.  armed  and  descending  tlirough  the  air. 
But  the'predomlnar«t  and  immemorial  cult  seems  to  have 
been  that  of  the  goddewss.      "  The  Minoan  imagination  of 
the  divinity  was  clearly  anthropomorphic,   but  Probapty 
admitted  the  Idea  that  it  might  occasionally  be  embodied 
in  animal  form:  that  is  to  say.  the  anthropomorphism 
was  not  yet  stable."      The  divine  ancestor  woiild  seeni 
to  have  been  worshipi)ed.       "  As  regards  the  ritual  of 
this    period,    the    famous   sarcophagus    found   at^  Hagia 
Triada  n-veals  a  ceremony  of  blood-oflfering.  In  wh  ch  the 
blood  of  the  sacred  ox  is  first  caught  In  a  receptacle   and 
then  poured  on  an  altar;  we  may  take  this  as  evidence 
of  the  Idea  of  a  mvstic  potency  inherent  in  the  blood  of 
the  victim  "      Four  of  tie  worshippers  are  represented 
as  wearing  the  skin  of  the  sacrificed  ox.     Another  feature 
of  Minoan  woTJrtiip  is  "a  communion-service  in  wliich  the 
mortal  was  absorbed  into  the  divine  nature  by  the  simu- 
lated fiction  of  a  holy  marriage."       See  L.  R.   Farnell, 
Greek  Religion,  1912;  D.  A.   Mackenzie.  Myths  of  Crete 
MINORESSES       Nuns  of  the  second  order  of  Francis 
o"*  Assisi.       For  his  male  followers  he  chose  the  name 
Friars    Minor.       The  Mlnoresses  or  Poor  Clares   were 
established  In  London  in  1293  In  a  house  which  became 
known  as  "  the  Mlnories."  end  the  name  still  survives 
In  the  neJghbourtiood. 

MINORITES.  Another  name  for  the  Franciscauh 
(Q.v),  or  male  followers  of  Francis  of  Assisi. 

MINOR  PROPHETS.  THE.  In  the  Jewish  Canon 
(see  CANON  OLD  TESTAMENT)  the  second  group  of 
Old  Testament  books.  The  Prophets,  is  sub-divided  Into 
(1)  The  Former  Prophets  and  (2)  The  Latter  Prophets^ 
The  Former  Prophets  comprise  Joshua,  Judges.  I.  and 
II.  Samuel,  and  I.  and  II.  Kings.  The  Latter  Prophets 
comprise  Isaiah.  Jeremiah.  Eaekiel.  and  the  Twelve 
Prophet*.      The  Twelve  Prophets  were  commonly  called 


simply  "  The  Twelve  "  and  were  counted  as  one  book. 
Christian  scholars  further  sub-divide  the  Latter  Prophets 
into  (a)  The  Major  Prophets :  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel; 
and  (b)  The  Minor  Prophets:  Hoaea,  Joel,  Amos, 
Obadiah,  Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaoiah. 
Haggai.  Zecharlah,  Malachl. 

MINOTAUR.  A  figure  (Bull  of  Minos)  in  Cretan 
mythology,  a  monster  with  the  head  of  a  bull  and  the 
body  of  a  man.  A  special  building,  a  labyrinth,  was 
bulk  for  it,  according  to  Cretan  legend,  at  Knoasos. 
Donald  A.  Mackenzie  (Crete)  remarks  that  the  Minotour 
overshadows  all  the  otlier  Cretan  monsters,  and  thinks 
the  fact  highly  suggestive.  "  Possibly  the  explanation  la 
that  the  bull  clan  of  Minos,  which  was  established  at 
Knossos,  attained  political  supremacy  over  the  whole 
island,  with  the  result  that  its  Minotaur  became  the  chief 
deity.  This  would  account  also  for  the  myths  regarding 
the  sea-bull  forms  of  Poseidon  and  Zeus,  and  the  notorious 
ceremonies  associated  with  the  bull-ring  at  Knossos.  The 
Minoe  clan  may  have  invaded  and  conquered  the  island." 
L.  R.  Famell  (Greece  and  Babylon,  1911)  notes  that  "  a 
few  of  the  Zakro  sea  lings  show  the  sealed  figure  of  a 
human  body  with  bovine  head,  ears,  and  tall;  and  a  clay 
seal-Impression  found  at  Knossos  presents  a  bovine  human 
figure  with  i)oa8lbly  a  bovine  head  sealed  in  a  hieratic 
attitude  before  a  warrior  In  armour." 

MIQUE3TANTE0T.  One  of  the  gods  of  the  Nlcarao  (of 
Nicaragua).  He  was  the  lord  of  the  underworld,  and 
was  equivalent  to  the  Mexican  Mictlantecutll. 

MIRACLES.     According  to  one  definition,  a  miracle  is 
"  anything  beyond  human  power,  and  deviating  from  the 
common   action   of  the   laws   of  nature"    (Chambers's 
Etymol.  Diet.).     Miracles  In  this  sense  have,  it  is  claimed, 
often   been  performed  by  prophets  and  other  great  re- 
ligious leaders.      Indeed,  in  ancient  times  a  prophet  was 
expected  to  prove  his  divine  authority  by  the  performance 
of  marvellous  works,  and  he  did  often  prove  It  in  this 
way.      The  marvellous  works  were  believed  at  the  time 
to  be  above  Nature,  supernatural,  or  contrary  to  Nature. 
Modern  Science,  on  the  other  hand,  will  not  concede  that 
events  have  ever  taken  place  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of 
Nature.       If  marvellous  things  have  taken  place  there 
must  be  laws  of  Nature  which  can  explain  them,  though 
these  laws  may  be  new   In  the  sense  of  being  hitherto 
unknown.      The  matter  may  be  illustrated  by  reference 
to  what  used  to  be  called  miracles  of  healing.      Prophets 
by  inspiring  people  with  a  faith,  in  them  or  in  a  divine 
ix)wer,  of  such  strength  as  to  remove  instantly  all  fear 
have  cured  them  of  sickness  and  disease.      Such  healing 
is  wonderful,  but  It  Is  no  longer  described  as  miraculous, 
for  it  has  been  found  to  be  In  accordance  with  certain 
laws  the  working  of  which  may  still  be  tested  and  proved 
by  experience.      The  remarkable  fact  in  the  case  of  the 
prophets  Is  that  they  should  ihave  had  Intuitive  knowledge 
of  these  laws.      Are  there  other  laws,  still  not  generally 
known,  of  which  they  had  intuitive  knowledge?       This 
Is  quite  possible,  and  a  cautious  student  would  hesitate 
now  to  sav  that  other  wonderful  works  ascribed  to  them 
could  not"  have  been  performed.      It  hias  to  be  borne  m 
mind,  however,  at  t)he  same  time  that  in  ancient  times 
objective   and   subjective   phenomena    were   not  clearly 
distinguished.    We  know  that  In  modern  times  phantasms 
of  the  living,   for   Instance,  are  seen   not  infrequently, 
and  we  know  that  they  are  only  mental  pictures  tele- 
pathicallv  transmitted.     They  will  have  been  seen  quite 
a^  frequently  in  ancient  times,  and  were  then  no  dow)t 
taken  to  be  real  appearances.     Telepathy  (<?.v.)  expladns 
many  such  phenomena.     Mlrscles  in  the  sense  of  wonder- 
ful 'events   have    happened,    are    happening,    and    will 
happen       Our  highest  conception  of  the  nature  of  God 
excludes  the  possibility  of  their  being  confined  to  any 
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one  age  or  clime.  God  I«  no  respecter  of  pereone.  If 
one  person  has  been  heakd  by  the  divine  power,  all  can 
be  healed.      It  la  not  a  divine  Moenae,  but  a  divine  law. 

MIRU.      A  wicked  goddess  In  Maori  mythology. 

MISHNAH.  The  Jewish  Mishnah  (Hebrew  shdndh, 
Aramaic  tend,  *'  to  repeat  ")  comprlse€  for  the  most  part 
the  discussions  of  the  Rabbis  who  lived  between  A.D. 
70  and  about  A.D.  200.  These  legal  discussions  were 
gradually  codified  and  committed  to  writing  by  a  suc- 
cession of  scholars  known  as  Tannftim  ("  repeaters  "), 
and  the  final  codlfler  who  gave  the  work  its  present  form 
(c.  A.D.  200)  was  Rabbi  Jehudah  the  Holy  (see  TAN- 
NAIM).  After  tihis  the  Mishnah  itself  became  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion  by  a  succession  of  scholars  who  were 
called  Amorftim  (q.v.).  These  discussions  received  the 
name  Gemftrft  ("supplement"  or  "completion";  see 
GEMARA).  The  Gemftra  Is  entirely  of  the  nature  of 
Haggadah  (q.v.);  the  Mishnah  Is  mostly,  though  not 
entirely,  in  the  style  of  Halakhah  (see  the  articles  HAG- 
GADAH and  TALMUD.  The  Mlsbnah  contains  sixty- 
three  treatises  or  tractates,  which  are  arranged  In  six 
groups  or  sedarlm.  The  names  of  the  tractates  (with 
the  number  of  the  groups  to  which  they  belong  are 
as  follows :  'AbSda  zSrS  (iv.  8) ;  Ab6th  (iv.  9) ;  'Arftkhin 
(V.  5);  Baba  Bathra  (Iv.  3);  Bftbft  Kamma  (iv.  1); 
Bfiba  Mg^l'a  (iv.  2);  B6kh6rtth  (v.  4);  BCrSkhOth  (1.  1); 
BSsa  (11.  7);  Blkktlrim  (i.  11);  ChSglga  (11.  12);  Chalia 
(1.'9);  Chullin  (v.  3);  D^mAl  (1.  3);  'EdtlyOth  (iv.  7); 
•Brubin  (II.  12);  Gittin  (ill.  6);  H6ray6th  (Iv.  10); 
Keilm  (vl.  1);  Kfirithfitli  (v.  7);  KethQboth  (Hi.  2); 
Klddfishin  (111.  7);  Kirayim  (1.  4);  Kinnim  (v.  11); 
Ma'asfir  Sh6ni  (I.  8);  Ma'asgrOth  (1.  7);  Mathshlrin 
(vi.  8);  Makk6th  (Iv.  5);  Mggllia  (11.  10);  Me'Ila  (v.  8); 
M§nach6th  (v.  2);  Mldd6th  (v.  10);  Mllcwa'oth  (vl.  6); 
MO'ed  Katan  (11.  11);  Nazir  (HI.  4);  Nedarim  (Hi.  3); 
Nfiga'lm  (vl.  3);  Nidda  (vl.  7);  Ohal5th  (vl.  2);  *Oria 
(1.  10);  para  (vi.  4);  Pg'a  (1.  2);  P§sachim  (11.  3);  B68h 
ha-Shana  (M.  8);  Sanhedrin  (iv.  4);  Shabbath  (11.  1); 
Shgbfi'oth  (Iv.  6);  ShSbi'ith  (1.  5);  Sh§kfilim  (11.  4); 
Sdta  (Hi.  5;  Sukka  (H.  6);  Ta'amth  (11.  9):  Tamid 
(V.  9);  TSbfll  Y6m  (vl.  10);  Temftra  (v.  6);  T&rflmoth 
(1.  6);  Tbh6r6th  (vi.  6);  Tksln  (vl.  12;;  Yadaylm  (vi. 
11);  Y6bftm<5th  (HI.  1);  Y5ma  (11.  5);  Zabim  (vl.  9); 
2»bachim  (v.  1).  See  Encycl.  Bibl.,  s.v.  "  Bibliographical 
Notes"  (prefatory  matter)  and  "Law  Literature";  W. 
O.  E.  Oesterl^v  and  G.  H.  Box:  A.  S.  Geden.  Intr.  to  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  1909. 

MISSAL,  THE.  The  Missal  was  one  of  the  Service 
Books  used  In  the  Church  of  England  before  the  Reforma- 
tion of  the  16th  century.  It  was  in  four  parts.  (1) 
The  Antlphoner,  Gradual,  or  Grail  contained  those  parts 
of  the  Service  which  were  sung  by  the  choir  at  High 
Mass.  (2)  The  Lectlonary  contained  the  lessons  from 
the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament.  (3)  The  Evan- 
gellstarlum  contained  the  Gospels.  (4)  The  Sacra- 
mentary  which  contained  the  prayers  of  the  Mass.  This 
last  was  caUed  distinctively  the  Missal  or  Mass-boolc  in 
the  eighth  century.  Missals  which  contained  more  than 
the  Sacramentary  were  afterwards  called  Completa  Mis- 
salla.  "  The  Roman  Missal  was  carefully  revised  and 
printed  under  Pius  V.,  who  carried  out  a  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  on  the  matter,  and  strictly  enjoined  the 
use  of  this  Missal,  or  faithful  reprints  of  it,  In  all 
churches  which  could  not  claim  prescription  of  two 
hundred  years  for  their  own  use.  It  was  revised  again 
under  Clement  VIII.  and  Urban  VIII."  (Cath.  Diet.). 
From  time  to  time  new  Masses  have  been  added. 

MITHRAISM.  The  doctrines  and  rites  of  the  old 
Persian  deity  Mithras  or  Mithra.  S.  Relnach  points  out 
(0.)  that  the  Iranians  and  Hindus,  who  about  the  year 
1400  B.C.  were  stlU  united,  have  several  gods  with  similar 


names.  Ox»e  of  these  Is  Mithra  (see  MITRA).  After 
the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great  Mithra  came  to  be  wor- 
shipped in  all  the  Oriental  kingdoms.  The  introduction 
of  the  worabip  into  the  Roman  prorincee  in  the  West 
is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  during  the  first  half  of 
the  firet  century  B.C.  By  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century  A.D.  it  had  spread  throughout  the  Roman 
empire.  ••  The  Immense  popularity  of  his  wonflilp  is 
attested  by  the  monuments  illustrative  of  It  which  have 
been  found  scattered  in  profusion  all  over  the  Roman 
empire.  In  re.fl?)eot  both  of  doctrines  and  of  rites  the 
cult  of  Mithra  appears  to  have  presented  many  points  of 
resemblance  not  only  to  the  religion  of  the  Mother  of 
the  Gods  but  also  to  Christianity.  The  similarity  struck 
the  Christian  doctors  tihemselves  and  was  explained  by 
them  as  a  work  of  the  devil,  who  sought  to  seduce  the 
souls  of  men  from  the  true  faith  by  a  false  and  insidious 
imitation  of  it.  .  .  .  Howevej  that  may  be.  tiiere  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  MIthraic  religion  proved  a  formid- 
able rival  to  Christianity,  combining  as  it  did  a  solemn 
ritual  with  admirations  after  moral  purity  and  a  hope  of 
Inmiortality.  Indeed  the  issue  of  the  conflict  between  the 
two  faiths  appeara  for  a  time  to  have  hung  in  the  balance. 
An  instructive  relic  of  the  long  struggle  is  presi^rved  in 
our  festival  of  Christmas,  wliich  the  Church  seems  to 
have  borrowed  directly  from  its  heatlien  rival  "  (J.  G. 
Frazer).  S.  Reinach  {Cults)  give«  the  following  account 
of  the  god  Mithra.  "  Mithra  was  a  young  god.  beautiful 
as  the  day,  who,  clothed  In  Phrygian  garb,  sojourned  of 
old  among  men  and  won  their  love  by  doing  good.  He 
was  bom  of  n-)  mortal  mother.  One  day,  in  a  grotto 
or  stable,  he  issued  from  a  stone,  to  the  astooishment 
of  the  shepherds  who  alone  were  present  at  his  birth. 
Waxing  in  strength  and  courage,  he  overcame  the  pesti- 
lent creatures  that  infested  the  world.  Most  redoubt- 
able of  these  was  a  bull,  himself  divine,  whose  blood.  If 
shed  upon  the  ground,  would  render  it  fruitful  and  cause 
miraculous  crops  to  spring.  Mithra  gave  him  l»ttle, 
gained  the  victory,  plunged  a  knife  into  his  breast,  and 
by  this  sacrifice  assured  riches  and  peace  to  men.  Then 
he  ascended  into  Heaven,  where  he  still  keeps  watch 
over  the  children  of  earth.  He  grants  the  petition*  of 
them  that  pray  to  him.  T^ose  who  are  Initiated  into  his 
mysteries,  in  caverns  like  that  where  he  first  saw  the 
day,  receive  after  death  his  powerful  protection  against 
those  enemies  beyond  the  tomb  who  threaten  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  dead.  Furthermore,  he  will  one  day  give 
to  them  a  better  life,  and  has  promised  a  resurrection. 
When  the  fate-appointed  time  comes  round,  he  will  cut 
the  throat  of  another  celestial  bull,  the  9ourf>»  of  life  and 
felicity,  whose  blood  shall  revive  the  fiagging  energies  of 
earth  and  restore  a  life  of  happiness  to  all  who  have 
believed  on  Mithra."  The  rites  by  which  i)ersons  vrere 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  god  were  c-allt^  sacra- 
ments {Hacramenta).  "  One  of  them  was  baptism  by 
blood — the  blood  of  a  bull;  and  there  was  also  a  baptism 
by  pure  water,  as  well  as  anointings  of  the  forehead  with 
honey.  Further,  it  was  the  custom  to  consecrate  bread 
and  wine  by  certain  formulae,  and  then  to  distribute  the 
elements  among  the  faithful."  The  head  over  the 
Initiated  was  called  Father,  while  the  Initiated  were 
called  Brethren.  See  J.  G.  Frazer,  G.B.,  Pt.  iv.  2nd 
ed.,  1907:  O.  Seyffert,  Diet.;  Relnach,  O.;  J.  M.  Robert- 
.«*on.  P.C;  Reinach.  Cults. 

MITRA.  Mitra  is  referred  to  in  the  Rig  Veda  in  close 
connection  with  Varuna  {q.v.)  as  one  of  the  deities  of  the 
Hindus.  It  is  said  for  example  :  "  On  their  wonted  path 
go  Varuna  and  Mitra  when  in  the  sky  they  cause  to  rise 
Sflrya,  whom  they  made  to  avert  darkneas."  Hopkins 
thinks  that,  excluding  those  names  which  descril)e  purely 
physical  characteristics,  Mitra  is  r>erhaps  the  oldest  name 
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for  the  sun.  though  In  the  Rig  Veda  he  is  al^fyf  sub- 
ordinate to  Varuna.       He  points  out  that  "  Mithra  in 
Persian  keeps  the  proof  that  this  title  was  given  to  the 
Indo-Iranlc  god  before  the  separation  of  the  two  peoples. 
The  name  Mitra  means  "  friend."    See  E.  W    Hopkins 

MIXCOA.  One  of  the  gods  of  the  Nlcarao  (of 
Nicaragua).  He  was  the  god  of  trade,  and  Is  equivalent 
to  the  Mexican  Mixcoatl.  Worshippers  offered  to  him 
some  of  their  own  blood. 

MIXCOATL.  The  Aztec  god  of  hunting.  The  name 
means  "  Cloud  Serpent,"  and  the  god  Is  often  repre- 
sented as  carrving  a  bundle  of  arrows.  Mixcoatl  was 
thus,   like  other  gods  of   the  chase,  a  thunder  god  as 

^MOABITE  STONE,  THE.  Also  called  the  Mesha 
Stone  or  the  Mesha  Inscription.  A  block  of  basalt  In- 
Hcribed  by  Meaha,  king  of  Moab,  and  dedicated  by  him 
to  the  Moablte  god  Chemosh.  The  inscription  is 
written  in  the  Phoenician  character,  and  the  language 
differs  verv  slightlv  from  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  Moabite  Stone  records  Me^ha's  victory  over 
the  Israelites  after  the  death  of  Ahab  (li.  Kings  I.  1), 
and  dates  from  the  ninth  century  B.C.  It  was  (Mscovered 
in  18(58  at  Dlban  (Dibon)  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  and 
Is  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris. 
MOCCUS  The  name  Moccus  is  found  on  inscriptions 
as  that  of  one  of  the  gods  worshipped  by  the  ancient 
Celts  Anwyl  identifies  the  name  with  the  Welsh  moch 
*'  swine  "  and  points  out  that  old  coins  in  Britain  often 
bear  the  image  of  a  boar.  It  would  seem  that  in  Italy 
the  pig  was  offered  to  deities  of  the  earth.  This,  together 
with  its  diet  of  acorns,  suggests  to  Mr.  Anwyl  a  con- 
nection between  the  pig  and  the  earth-spirit  or  the  oak- 
epirit.  But  in  any  case  we  know  that  in  ancient  times 
the  boar  was  worshipped.      See  Anwyl. 

MODALISTS.  The  Medalists  were  one  of  the  schools 
of  theologians  produced  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos. 
Thev  would  not  recognize  any  intermediary  between 
God*  and  the  world.  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  them, 
was  an  incamaUon  of  the  one  God.  "According 
to  them  the  names  of  Father  and  Son  corresponded 
onlv  to  different  aspects  of  the  same  Person,  playing 
transitory  parts,  and  not  to  divine  reaHtles  "  (Duchesne). 
Modalism  spread  from  Asia  to  Rome.  Here  early  in  the 
third  century  Praxeas  became  a  leading  exponent  of  it. 
In  course  of  time,  however,  he  was  brought  to  admit  that 
the  doctrine  was  erroneous.  No^tus  taught  similar 
doctrines  in  Smvrna,  for  which  he  was  excommunlcat^. 
He  said  :  "  I  know  but  one  God;  it  is  no  other  than  He 
who  was  bom,  who  suffered,  and  virho  died."  For  this 
kind  of  teaching  the  Modallsts  were  called  also  Patrl- 
passians  Eplgonus,  a  disciple  of  Noetus,  opened  a 
school  In  Rome.  He  was  succeeded,  first  by  Cleomen^, 
and  then  by  Sabellius  (see  SABELLIANISM).  See  J.  H. 
Blunt;  Ix>ui8  Duchesne.  Hist.  ,      ,  ^, 

MO'ED  KATAN.  The  title  of  one  of  the  Jewish 
treatises  or  tractates  which  reproduce  the  oral  tradition 
or  unwritten  law  as  developed  by  the  second  century 
A  D  ,  and  are  incorporated  In  the  Mishnah  {q.v.),  a  col- 
lection and  compilation  completed  by  Rabbi  Judah  the 
Holv,  or  the  Patriarch,  about  200  A.D.  The  sixty-three 
tractates  of  the  Mishnah  are  divided  Into  six  groups  or 
orders  {sedarim).  M5'6d  KStan  is  the  eleventh  tractate 
of  the  second  group,  which  is  called  M6'M  ("  Festival  ). 
MOGOI'NUS.  Mogounus  or  Mogons  was  one  of  the 
names  given  by  the  ancient  Celts  to  a  god  who  cor- 
re.«q)onde<l  to  the  Roman  Apollo  {q.v.).  Another  name  for 
the  god  was  Grannus  {q.v.).  j,  j,  x.    r 

MOLINISTS.  The  school  of  theologians  founded  by  L. 
Molina  (1535-1(5011.  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  in  the  sixteenth 
century.       His  work  "On  the  Agreement  of  Free-Wlll 


with  Grace  and  Predestination,"  pubUshed  in  1588,  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  struggle  between  the  Jesuits  and  the 
Augustlnian  school  of  tiheologlans  known  as  Jansenlsts. 
See  JAN8BNISTS. 

MOLOKANBH,  THE.  The  Molokameh  or  Milk- 
eaters  "  are  a  sub-sect  of  the  Russian  dissentere  known 
as  Bezp<^)ovtzl.  They  were  so  called  because  on  fast- 
days  they  Hved  on  milk.  The  name  which  they 
chose  for  themselves  was  "  the  truly  spiritual  Christ- 
ians "  or  the  "  Gospellers."  They  reject  baptism  by 
water :  true  baptism  Is  a  spiritual  cleansing  of  the  soul 
from  sin.  They  reject  all  externals,  such  as  temples, 
prayera,  crossing.  Their  bishop  and  high-priest  Is  Christ 
alone.  Accepting  the  principle  that  "where  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  Is,  there  is  liberty"  (II.  Oor.  ill.  17),  they 
refuse  to  be  bound  by  State  laws.  See  S<aiaff-Herw)g ; 
J.  H.  Blunt.  ^     ^ 

MOLOKI.  A  malignant  spirit  of  whom  the  Bayaka 
of  the  Kasai  district  in  the  Congo  State  stood  in  awe. 

MONARCHY  MEN,  FIFTH.    See  FIFTH  MONARCHY 

MEN.  „         „     . 

MONISM.      As  distinguished  from  Pluralism,  Momsm 
Is    that   philosophy    which   traces   back    all   phenomena 
to  a    single   physical   or   spiritual    principle.      Physical 
(materiaUstic)  Monism  is  represented  by  such  a  writer 
as   Ernst  Haeckel.      "  A  broad   historical   and   critical 
comparison     of    religious    and    philosophical    systems, 
as  a  whole,  leads  as  a  main  result  to  the  conclusion  that 
every  great  advance  in  the  direction  of  profounder  know- 
ledge has  meant  a  breaking  &vr&y  from  the  traditional 
dualism    (or  pluralism)   and   an   approach  to  monism. 
Ever  more  clearly    axe  we  compelled  by   reflection  to 
recognise  that  God  is  not  to  be  placed  over  against  the 
material  world  as  an  external  being,  but  must  be  placed 
as  a  '  divine  power '  or  *  moving  spirit '  within  the  cosmos 
itself.      Ever  clearer  does  it  become  that  all  the  wonder- 
ful phenomena  of  nature  around  us,  oi^anic  as  well  as 
inorganic,  are  only  various  products  of  one  and  the  same 
primitive  matter.      Ever  more  irresistibly  Is  It  borne  In 
upon  us  that  even  the  human  eoul  is  but  an  Inslgnlificant 
part  of   the   all-embracing   '  world-soul ' ;    just    as   the 
human  body   is  only  a  small  individual  fraction  of  the 
great  organised  physical  world."      Again,  "the  monistic 
idea  of  God,  whidh  ak)ne  Is  compatible  with  our  present 
knowledge  of  nature,  recognises  the  divine  spirit  In  aU 
things.        It   can  never  recognise  In  God  a   '  personal 
being,'  or,  In  other  words,  an  Individual  of  limited  extens- 
ion in  space,  or  even  of  human  form.       God  is  every- 
where.    As  Giordano  Bruno  has  It :  '  There  is  one  spirit 
in  all  things,  and  no  body  is  so  small  that  it  does  not 
contain  a  part  of  the  divine  substance   whereby  it  la 
animated.'      Every  atom  is  thus  animated,  and  so  is  the 
ether;  we  might,  therefore,  represent  God  as  the  infinite 
sum  of  all  natural  forces,  the  sum  of  all  atomic  forces 
and  all  ether- vibrations."        Spiritual  Monism  may   be 
described  In  the  terms  of  The  New  Theology.       "  The 
philosophy  underlying  the  New  Theology,  as    I   under- 
stand  it,    is   monistic   idealism,    and   monistic   idealism 
recognizes   no   fundamental  distinction   between    matter 
and    spirit.       The    fundamental    reality    is    conscious- 
ness.     The    so-called    material    world    is    the    pro^^ct 
of  consciousness  exercising  itself  along  a  certain  Umited 
plane;    the    next    stage    of    consciousness    above    this 
is  not  an  absolute  break  with  it,  although  it  is  an  expan- 
sion of  experience  or  readjustment  of  focus."     S^  Ernst 
Haeckel,    Monism   as  connecting   Religion    and   Science. 
1895-  R.  J.  CampbeH,   The  New  Theology,  New  Popular 
Edition;  and  cp.   Max   B.   Weinstein,    Welt-und   Leben- 
Anschauungen,  1910. 

MONOLATRY.      The  term  designates  the  worship  or 
one  God   only    in  distinction   from   monotheism,   which 
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denotes  the  belief  In  the  exUtence  of  one  God  only. 
C  P.  Buroey  thinks  that  monolatry  "embodies  the  txue 
deacrlptlon  of  the  early  stage  of  Israel's  national  religion, 
because  at  this  earlier  etage  Yahwe  was  thought  of ,  not 
an  the  only  Divine  Bedng  In  existence,  but  as  the  only 
Divine  Being  with  wliom  Israel  as  a  nation  had  a/»y  con- 
cern, or  to  whom  they  were  bound  by  any  obMgation 
Yal»we,  in  short,  was  the  national  God.  and.  as  national 
God  He  made  an  exclusive  claim  upon  Israel  s  alle- 
giance, and  would  not  tolerate  the  worship  of  any  other 
god  beeide  Himself.  Such  a  view,  however,  of  ^el  s 
relationship  towards  Yahwe  obviously  did  not  hinder  the 
beUef  that  other  nations  might  also  have  their  national 
gods,  and  that  these  gods,  though  concerned  only  with 
their  own  nations,  and  in  no  position  to  exact  worsh  p 
or  any  other  form  of  notice  from  Israel,  were  not  merely 
false  gods  or  Idols,  but  had  a  real  existence  of  tiieir 
own."        See  C.  F.  Bumey,  Outlines  of  Old  Testament 

Theology,  1903.  ^     .      i ,         # 

MONOPHYSITES.  Monophysitism,  the  teacliing  of 
the  Monophysites,  represented  a  reaction  against  tlie  too 
aealous  protest  against  the  teaching  of  Nestor lus  (see 
NESTORIANS).  The  first  to  protest  was  Eutyches 
(see  BUTYCHIANISM),  and  the  protest  was  earned 
farther.  The  distinctive  tenet  of  the  MonophysiteH.  J. 
H  Blunt  explains,  "  was  developed  out  of  the  heresy  of 
Eutyches,  but  waa  not  identical  with  it :  Eutyches  main- 
taining that  the  Union  of  Chri«t's  Divine  and  Human 
Natures  in  the  Incarnation  resulted  in  the  ultimate 
extinction  of  the  latter,  so  that  the  glorified  Saviour  is 
wholly  and  only  Divine,  while  the  Monophysites  held  that 
the  two  Natures  were  so  united,  that  although  the  '  One 
Christ  •  was  partly  Human  and  partly  Divine.  His  two 
Natures  became  by  their  union  only  one  Nature  (movij 
^i;<ri9).       See  William  Benham;  J.  H.  Blunt;  Wace  and 

Piercy. 

MONOTHELITES.  The  Monothelites  agreed  witih  the 
Monophysites  in  holding  that  Christ  had  only  one  nature, 
and  added  the  claim  that  since  he  had  only  one  nature, 
he  must  have  had  only  one  will.  "  Monothellsm  was  the 
simple  and  natural  consequence  of  Monophysitism,  and 
originated  from  the  endeavours  which  the  State  Church 
made.  In  the  seventh  century,  of  conciliating  the  Mono- 
physites "  (Schaff-Heraog).  Several  attempts  were  made 
to  establish  the  Monothelite  doctrine,  but  in  A.D.  680  the 
Council  of  Constantinople,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  "  adopted  the  doctrine  of  two  wills  and 
ttco  energies  as  the  orthodox  doctrine,  but  decided  that 
the  human  will  must  always  be  conceived  as  subordinate 
to  the  divine  "  (Hagenbach).  See  Schaff-Herzog ;  K.  R. 
Hagenbach.  ,  ,    ^ 

MONT.  An  Egyptian  deity.  The  god  had  temples 
near  Kamak  and  in  Hermonthis.  He  was  a  god  of  war. 
and  is  represented  with  the  head  of  a  hawk.  In  the 
New  Kingdom  Amon-Re  assumed  the  rOle  of  a  number  of 
other  gods,  including  Mont  of  Thebes.  In  later  times 
also  Mont  himself  was  often  combined  with  Re  the  sun- 
god  as  Mont  Re.  "  and  as  such  he  stands  In  the  prow  of 
the  solar  bark  armed  with  a  lance  and  ready  to  pierce 
the  enemies  who  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Sun" 
(Wiedemann).  See  Alfred  Wiedemann;  Adolf  Erman, 
Handbook. 

MONTANISM.  Montanism  may  be  regarded  as  an 
effort  to  retain  or  revive  the  liberty  of  prophesying.  In 
Itself  the  noovement  was  not  necessarilj'  one  to  be  con- 
demned, but  it  arose  at  a  difficult  period  in  the  history  of 
the  Church,  and  tended  to  encourage  movements  which 
were  or  might  be  dangerous.  We  read  of  prophets  and 
of  a  kind  of  prophetic  ministry  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  it  Is  not  easy  to  understand  wliy  the  prophets  or 
their  activity    should   suddenly    have  come  to  an  end. 


M<M>tanus  was  one  of  those  who  claimed  that  It  had  not 
done  so  as  late  as.  or  later  than,  the  middle  of  the  second 
century.      It  seems  to  have  been  abwit  the  middle  of  the 
second  century   that  Montanus  becanje  active  at  Arda- 
ban,     a     village     In     Phrygian     Mysia.      The    worehip 
of   Cybele    (identified    with    the    Cretan    goddess    Rhea 
[q.v.])    had    long    prevailed    In     Phrygla.     and    It     Is 
thought    that    before     his    conversion    to    Christianity, 
Montanus  was   a  priest  of  Cybele.        In   any  case,    he 
attracted     attention     by     becoming    at     times    ecstatic 
and  in  his  transports  uttering  strange  words.     The  kind 
of  phenomena  which  were  associated  with  his  ecstasies 
have  been  observed  even  in  modem  times.       He  seemed 
to  become  as  it  were  a  passive  instrument  through  whlcli 
some  other  agent  .spoke.        In  other  wonLs  he  seemed, 
and  in  fact  claimed  to  be,  inspired.       He  himself  repre- 
sents   the    inspirer   as  describing   his   condition    thus: 
"  Behold  the  man  Is  as  a   lyre,  and   I   sweep  over  him 
as  a  plectrum."      Tlie  lne?)iratIon  of  a  prophet  has  often 
been  described    in   this  way.        Dr.  Limlsay  points  out 
that  Athenagoras  describes  the  Spirit  of  CkkI  as  ln.«n>lring 
the  prophets  as  "  a  flute-player  breathes  Into  hlH  flute, 
and  that  the  author  of  the  "  Cohortatio  ad  Gentee  "  says 
that   "  the  divine  plectrum   de.'^eends  from  heaven  and 
uses  righteous  men  as  an  instrument  like  a  han)  or  IJi^- 
The  description  is  a  good  one;  but  In  ancient  times  tihe 
IK)wers  and  operations  of  the  Su*)jective  Mind  (q.v.)  were 
not  scientificallv  understood,  with  the  result  that  a  dls^ 
tlnctlon  could  not  easily  be  made  between  an  utterance 
derived   from  a   trea-sure-house  of  human  thought    and 
experience  and  an  utterance  transmitted,  as  it  wen'  tele- 
pathlcally  (see  TELEPATHY),  from  a  Divine  Mind.      In 
anv   case.    Montanus   became  a    prophet,   and   soon   two 
prophetesses  attached  themselves  to  him.  Prlsca  or  Pris- 
cllla  and    Maximilla.   women   who  manifested  the  same 
spiritual  phenomena.      Montanus  claimed  that  tihe  person 
who  8ix>keu  through  him  was  the  Paraclete  (q.v.).      As 
Dr.  Salmon  savs.  he  does  not  seem  to  have  claimed  that 
he  himself  was  the  Paraclete.      Through  him  the  Para- 
clete was  siieaklng  and  proclaiming  a  new  dispensation. 
"  The  Paraclete  confiden'ly  announced  the  speedy  return 
of   Christ,   and  the  Vision  of  tlie  Ht'avenly    Jerusalem 
descending  from  above,  which  was  to  appear  first  In  the 
clouds,  and  then  re«t  on  the  earth,  at  a  spot  indicated. 
This  was  a  plain  on  the  further  side  of  Phrygla.  between 
the  two  little  towns  of  Pepuza  and  Tymlon.      The  three 
prophets  tranRiK>rtt^  t.hemselves  thither,  when  or  where- 
fore is  not  precisely  known  :   they  were  folkwed  by  an 
immense  multitude.      In  some  places  the  people  were  so 
entirely  won  over  to  the  movement  that  all  the  Christians 
left        In    the    feverish    expectation    of    the    last    day, 
oountrv,  ffemilv,  and  all  earthly  ties  were  dlsreganled. 
Marriages  were  dissolved;  and  community  of  goods  and 
the   most   severe   asceticism    prevailed.      This    state    of 
mental    exaltation   was    fostered   by   the   words  of   the 
possessed  prophets;  the  voice  of  the  Paraclete  was  heard, 
and    his   exhortations    animated    them   afresh  "    (Louis 
Duchesne).      The  Montanlsts  were  orthodox  In  so  far  as 
they  did  not  reject  the  sacred  writings  or  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church.     Their  heresy  consisted  in  the  belief  that 
they   received  new  revelations  which  supplemented  and 
explained  these.       In  such  writings  as  the  Gospel  and 
Apocalypse  of  St.  John  they  believed  that  they  could  find 
particular  support  for  their  views.      A  curious  result  of 
this  was  that,  as  a  protest,  a  body  arose,  the  Ak>gl  (q.v.). 
which  rejected  the  writings  of  St.  John  altogether.      But 
If  the  Montanlsts  were  not  unorthodox,  the  Church  was 
not  preiwred  at  t.hl8  critical  time  to  tolerate   long  the 
doctrine  of    a    progressive    revelation.      The    promised 
Heavenly  Jerusalem  did  not  apix^ar;   but    a    terrestrial 
Jerusalem   was  established,   the  name  of  Pepuza  being 


changed  to  that  of  New  Jerusalem.  The  movement  spread 
from  the  East  to  the  West  and  caused  divisions  in  the 
Church.  The  result  was  that  in  course  of  time  Mon- 
tanism was  discouraged  or  condemned  both  In  the  Blast 
and  in  the  West,  in  spite  of  its  great  moral  austerity. 
This  did  not  prevent  the  great  Tertullian  from  becoming 
a  Montanlst.  He  was  chosen  head  of  the  Montanlsts  in 
Africa,  and  they  were  even  called  Tertulllanists  there. 
But  the  opj>o8itlon  to  Montanism  became  more  and  more 
pronounced.  Under  the  Emperor  Constantine,  according 
to  Sozonien,  they  were  exterminated  everywhere  but  In 
Phrygla.  Sterner  measures  were  taken  against  them  by 
later  Emperors.  The  Emi)eror  Justinian  even  sent 
soldiers  against  them.  They  were  so  harried  that  they 
set  fire  to  their  churches  In  which  they  had  taken  refuge. 
See  Schaflf-Herzog;  T.  M.  Lindsay  In  the  Prot.  Diet.;  the 
Cath.  Diet.;  Louis  Duchesne,  Hist.;  G.  Salmon  In  Wace 

a  nd  Piercy . 

MONTO  SECT.  A  Japanese  Buddhist  sect.  Monto 
Sect  is  another  name  for  the  Shin  Sect  (q.v.). 

MOORHOrSE  LECTURESHIP  A  lectureship  founded 
in  memory  of  the  Australian  episcopate  of  the  Right  Rev. 
James  Moorhouse,  D.D..  St.  John's  College.  Cambridge, 
Bishop  of  Melbourne  187r>-1880.  The  electors,  the  Bishof^ 
of  the  metroiK>litau  sees  of  Australia  and  Tasmania,  and 
the  Primate  of  New  Zealand,  may  elect  anyone  in  Holy 
Orders  in  the  Church  of  England  at  home  or  abroad,  or 
In  a  Church  in  communion  with  her.  The  subjects  of  the 
lectures  must  be  :  (1)  the  defence  and  confirmation  of  the 
Chrlfitlan  faith  as  declared  in  the  Apostles'  and  Nlcene 
Creeds;  (2)  questions  bearing  upon  the  history  and 
authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments;  and  (3)  the  social  aspects  of  the  Christian 
faith  in  their  widest  application.  The  lectures  are 
delivered  annually  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Melbourne, 
and  must   be  published  afterwards. 

MORALITIES.  The  "  Moralities "  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  which  were  Introduced  into  England  from  France, 
were  a  class  of  religious  drama.  But  Instead  of  Biblical 
characters  and  subjects  being  represented,  the  char- 
acters were  allegorical  repn^sentatlons  of  the  virtues  and 
vices.  Moralities  were  more  secular  than  Miracle-plays 
and  Mysteries,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  regxilar 
drama.  "  Even  in  the  oldest  relipious  dramas,  alle- 
gorical characters  such  as  Mercy,  Justice,  the  syna- 
gogue, etc.,  occur;  and  when  the  drama  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  laitv.  it  was  quite  natural  that  they,  more 
esi)ec-ially  under  the  Infiuence  of  the  Renaissance,  should 
devek>p  a  taste  for  a  drama  of  a  more  secular  character— 
a  drama  which  to  a  certain  extent  mirrored  their  own 
life,  and  expressed  their  own  Ideas"  (Schaff-Herzog). 
See  Schaff-Herzog;  W.   lienham:   Chambers's  Encycl. 

MORAVIANS.  The  community  of  Christians  known 
as  Moravians  had  its  origin  in  Bohemia,  and  the  con- 
nection of  Bohemian  Christianity  with  England  goes 
back  to  the  14th  century.  At  various  periods  Bohemian 
refugees  sought  freedom  of  conscience  in  England.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  Ifith  century  there  was  a  colony  of 
Moravian  Waldenses  at  I^rwlck.  and  in  1583  we  find  a 
member  of  the  Brethren's  Church.  John  Bemardus. 
graduating  B.D.  at  Oxford.  In  1641  J.  A.  Comenius, 
Bl.shop  of  the  Brethren's  Church,  visited  England,  and  in 
1710  Christian  Sltkovsky.  In  1734  A.  G.  Spangenberg 
came  to  Ix>ndon  to  make  arrangements  for  sending  out  a 
colony  of  Moravian  emigrants  to  do  mission  work  among 
the  Indians.  In  17a^  Bishop  David  Nltschmann  brought 
to  London  a  second  party  of  emigrants  for  (leorgia. 
Before  the  end  of  the  year  they  sailed  for  America  in 
company  with  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  Benjamin  Ing- 
ham, and  Charles  Delamotte.  In  1737  Count  Zlnzendorf 
came  to  London  and  rented  a  house  In  Chelsea.    Here  his 


daily  meetings  for  household  worship  were  attended  by 
other  (Germans  resident  in  London,  and  a  small  society 
was  formed.       Wlien  Peter  BShler  came  to  London  in 
1738  he  worked  amongst  the  membera  of  a  small  society 
which  met  in  Little  Wild  Street.     This  Society  was  more 
fully  organised  on  the  lines  of  the  Hermhut   "  Band  " 
system,  and  rules  were  drawn  up  for  it  by  Bohler  and 
John  Wesley.    Later  in  the  same  year  its  place  of  meeting 
was   moved  to  a   room  in  Fetter  Lane.       The  Wesleys 
withdrew  from   the  Society  later    (1740).       During  the 
years  1739-1741  a  number  of  new  Societies  sprang  up  In 
various   parts   of   the    country.      In    1741    Spangenberg 
opened  a   "  Pilgrim  House  "  or  Central  OflSce  In  Little 
Wild  Street,  London,  and  in  1742  a  "  Pilgrim  Congrega- 
tion "  was  settled  for  Yorkshire.      On  September  7th  of 
the  same  year  the  Fetter  Lane  Society  was  registered  as 
a  Dissentrng  Congregation,  under  the  name  of  "  Moravian 
Brethren,   formerly  of  the  Anglican  Communion  " :  and 
on  November  10th  It  was  "  settled  "  as  a  Congregation  of 
the  Moravian  Church.       The  General  Synod  of  Hirsch- 
berg,  held  In  1743.  decided  that  Loudon  was  the  "  Pilgrim 
Congregation  "  or  headquarters  for  England.      In  course 
of  time  Societies  or  Ongregations  were  formed  In  Wales, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland.       In   1800  a  Theological  College 
was  opened  at  Fulneck.     In  1878  this  was  moved  to  Fair- 
field, in  order  that  use  might  be  made  of  Owen's  College, 
Manchester,  and  since  1904  it  has  been  affiliated  with  the 
Theological    Faculty    of    Manchester   University.       The 
Moravian  Church  is  described  as  "  that  branch  of  the 
visible  body  of  Christ  which  took  a  separate   form  at 
Lltiz  in  Bohemia  In  1457;  which  was  crushed  in  its  first 
home  by  Roman  influence,  as  the  result  of  the  Thirty 
Years'    War,   and  was  renewed  in  1722  at  Herrnhut    in 
Saxony."      The  Moravians  have  an  episcopacy  of  their 
own,  and  the  Church  as  a  whole  is  represented  by  a  con- 
stitutional body  known  as  the  (General  Synod.     The  Holy 
Scriptures    are   the  only    rule  of   faith   and    life.      On 
individual   points  of   doctrine   no   detailed  standard    Is 
allowed  to  bind  the  conscience  and  quench  the  Spirit. 
All  worship  is  scriptural  and  congregational,  and  is  to  be 
in  Spirit  and  in  Truth,  and  not  in  dead  cold  form.    The 
Moravians    "  have    always    been    distinguished    for  the 
simplicity  of  their  evangelical   faith    and   worship,   the 
purity  and  beneficence  of  their  lives,  and  the  ardour  of 
their  missionary  zeal  "  (J.  A.  Houlder).     They  exercised 
considerable  Influence  upon  the  Wesleys.      It  was  Indeed 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Moravian  Brethren  in  London  (1738) 
that  John  Wesley  experienced  his  "  conversion,"       See 
the  Moravian  Church  Almanack. 

MORISONIANS.  The  folk>wers  of  James  Morison 
(1816-1893),  minister  of  Kilmarnock.  In  1840  Morison 
published  a  tract  on  the  Atonement,  which  resulted  in 
his  being  suspended  by  the  Presbytery.  He  taught  that 
Christ  died  for  all  men  alike;  "that  repentance  is  not 
sorrow  for  sin.  but  simply  the  change  of  mind  from  dis- 
belief in  salvation  to  belief;  that  those  who  ultimately 
will  be  condemned,  will  be  condemned  only  for  dis- 
believing the  truth  of  Christ's  dying  for  them,  and  con- 
sequentlv  failing  to  secure  forgiveness  through  Him ;  that 
all  men'  are  able  of  themselves  to  believe,  and  that 
Adam's  fall  has  not  so  corrupted  mankind  as  to  render 
them  liable  to  eternal  punishment  on  account  of  his  sin  " 
(J.  H.  Blunt).  In  1843,  Morison.  in  conjunction  with 
a  number  of  other  suspended  ministers.  forme<l  "  The 
Evangelical  Union  and  affiliated  Churches."  In  the  same 
vear  thev  founded  also  a  theological  college  with  Morison 
as  Principal-  "  The  sect  is  of  the  Congregational  kind, 
each  separate  congregation  maintaining  individual  free- 
dom;  and  consequently,  although  generally  agreeing  In 
maintaining  Morisonlan  views,  there  is  not  in  it  any 
necessary  unanimity  in  opinion  "  (J.  H.  Blunt).     Morison 
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retired  tiom  the  mJnlatry  nearly  ten  years   before  his 
death.     See  J.  H.  Blunt;  the  D.N.B. 

MORMON,  THE  BOOK  OF.      The  sacred  t)ook  of  the 
MoTTDoos,  In  addition  to  the  Bible.       It  i8  re^rded  as 
divinely  inspired,  and  as  in  perfect  harmonv  with   the 
Bible.       It  Is  claimed  that  the  second  lnfi5)ired  work  Ls 
alluded  to  In   the  Bible   Itself  in   the  Book  of  Ezekiel 
(xxxril.  15-19).     The  '*  stick  of  Judah  "  there  referred  to 
Is  the  Bible;  the  "  stick  of  Ephrahn  "  le  the  other  record, 
the  Book  of  Mormon.      It  is  said  that  an  angel  named 
Moponl  appeared  to  Joseph  Smith,  the  Prophet  of  the 
MornKHis,  and  told  him  that  In  A.D.  420  he  had  buried  a 
sacred  record  In  the  hlU  Cumorah  In  the  northern  part 
of  the  State  of  New  York.       The  plates  of  the  work, 
with  a  Urim  and  Thummlm,  were  committed  to  the  care 
of  Josepih  Smith  for  translation.       "  Each  plate  was  six 
inches  wide  and  eight  Inches  long,  and  not  quite  as  thick 
as  common  tin.       They  were  tilled  with  engravings  in 
Egyptian  characters,  and  bound  together  in  a  volume, 
a«  the  leaves  of  a  book,  with  three  rings  running  through 
the  whole.      The  volume  waa  something  near  six  inches 
in  thickness,  a  part  of  it  being  sealed.      The  characters 
on  the  unsealed  part  were  small  and  beautifully  engraved. 
The  whole  book  exhibited   many  marks  of  antiquity  in 
its  construction,  and  much  skill  In  the  art  of  engraving. 
The   Urim  and  Thummlm  consisted  of  two  trai^parent 
stones  set  in  the  rim  of  a  bow  fastened  to  a  breastplate 
The  unsealed  portion  of  the  plates  was  translated,  and 
the  whole  were  again  taken  charge  of  bv  the  angeJ  " 
(James     H.     Anderson).        The     part     translated     was 
publlfiflied  in  1830.       This  Book  of  Mormon  purports  to 
be  an  abridgment  of  the  records  of  his  forefathers  made 
by  the  Prophet  Mormon,  father  of  Moroni.       See  J    H 
Blunt;    James    H.    Anderson,    "The    Chureh   of   Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints,"  in  R.S.W. 

MORMONS.  The  Mormons  are  the  foltowers  of 
Joseph  Smith  (1805-1844).  Smith  was  bom  at  Sharon 
Wmdsor  County,  Vermont,  In  the  United  States  of 
America.  He  became  greatly  Interested  In  religion  when 
he  was  little  more  than  fourteen  years  old.  This  interest 
was  in  time  rewarded,  it  is  said.  He  received  revela- 
tions from  heaven  which  were  noted  down  in  the  Book 
of  Mormon  (see  MORMON.  BOOK  OF).  In  1829  he  was 
ordained  first  to  the  Aaronic  Priesthood  by  John  the 
Baptist,  and   then   to  the  Apostleship   bv   the  Apostles 

S^^^J^*^*™^'  ^^^  "^^^^  H^  ^^^^  re-established  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  preparation  for  the  millennial 
rel^  of  Christ  on  earth.  He  erected  a  temple  in  Kirt- 
land.  Ohio,  and  the  State  of  Missouri  became  the  chief 
gathering-place  of  the  believers.  But  Smith's  followers 
were  not  popular.  Their  neighbours  persecuted  them 
and  drove  them  from  their  dwellings.  Those  who 
escaped,  to  the  number  of  about  twelve  thousand  settled 
In  Illinois  and  founded  the  city  of  Nauvoo.  They  were 
again  persecuted,  and  on  June  27.  1844.  tiieir  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith,  was  assassinated.  He  was  succeeded  bv 
a  body  of  men  called  the  Twelve  Apostles.  The  Pre- 
sident of  these  was  one  Brigham  Young.  Another  temple 
was  aoon  completed  at  Nauvoo.  The  Mormons  again 
suffered  cruel  persecution.  They  were  again  driven 
into  exile.  This  time  they  made  their  way  into  the 
valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  where  In  1850  the  Terri- 
tory of  Utah  was  created.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Utah  are  Mormons.  The  Chureh  of  Jesu«? 
Christ  of  Uitter-Day  Saints,  to  give  the  Mormons  their 
correct  title,  has  thirteen  Articles  of  Faith  1  We 
believe  in  God.  the  Eternal  Father,  and  in  His' Son 
Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  2.  We  believe  that 
men  will  be  punished  for  their  own  sins,  and  not  for 
Adam  s  transgression.  3.  We  believe  that  through  the 
atonement  of  Christ,   all   mankind   may   be   8av«l    by 
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obedience  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  Gospel       4 
V^e   believe  that  these  ordinances  are;    Firrt.   Faith  In 
the    Lord    Jesus    Christ;    second.    Repentance;     thlnl. 
Baptism  by  immersion  for  the  remission  of  sins;  fourth 
Laying  on  of  hands  for  the  gift  of  the  Holv  Gho«t.      5* 
VVe  believe  that  a  man  must  be  caUed  of  God.  by  "  pro- 
phecy, and  by   the   laying  on  of  hands."   by   those  who 
are  in  authority,   to  preach  the  Gospel  and  administer 
in  the  ordinances  thereof.       6.  We  believe  In  the  same 
organization  that  existed  Jn  the  primitive  Church,  viz 
arjostles.  prophets,  pastors,  teachers,  evangelists,  etc      1 
We  believe  in  the  gift  of  tongues,  prophecy,  revelation] 
visions,  healing.  Interpretation  of  tongues,  etc.       8    We 
believe  the  Bi-ble  to  be  the  word  of  God,  as  far  as  It  is 
translated  correctly ;  we  also  believe  the  Book  of  Mormon 
to  be  the  word  of  God.      9.  We  believe  all  that  CkxI  has 
revealed,   all  that  He  does  now  reveal,  and   we   believe 
that  He  will  yet  reveal  many  great  and  Important  things 
pertaining  to  the  Kingdom  of  God.       10.  We  believe  in 
Ik    !i^^  ^thering  of  Israel  and  in  the  restoration  of 
the  Ten  Tribes.      That  Zion  wlU  be  built  upon  this  con- 
tinent     That  Christ  will  reign  personally  upon  the  earth, 
and  that  the  earth  will  be  renewed  and  receive  its  para- 
disic glory        11.  We  claim  the  privilege  of  worshipping 
Almighty  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  our  conscience 
and  allow  aU  men  the  same  privilege,  let  them  worship 
how,  where  or  what  they  may.      12.  We  believe  in  being 
subject  to  kings,  presidents,  rulers  and   magistrates    in 
obeying,   honouring   and   sustaining  the  law         13     We 
believe    in     being    honest,     true,     chaste,     benevolent 
virtuous,  and  in  doing  good  to  all  men;  indeed,  we  mav 
say  tliat  we  follow  the  admonition  of  I*aul  •  "  We  believe 
all  things,  we  hope  all  things  ";  we  have  endured  manv 
things    and  hope  to  be  able  to  endure  all  things        If 
there  is  anything  virtuous,  lovely,  or  of  good  report,  or 
praiseworthy,  we  seek  after  these  things.       One  of  the 
features  of  Mormonism  that  have  attracted  8pe<-ial  atten- 
tion Is  the  adoption  of  the  patriarchal  order  of  marriage 
The   Mormons    point  out  that  the  prophets  of  God    in 
ancient  times  had  a  plurality  of  wives,  and  regard  this 
as  a  good  example  in  agreement  with  the  laws  of  God 
and  of  nature.       "  Many  people   revile  against    it.    fre- 
quently because  they  are  Ignorant  of  its  harmony  with 
natura     laws,    but   it    ill   becomes   those   who  profeas  a 
be  lef  in  c  hristianity  to  say  that  God  ever  gave  to  His 
?r?   .      ir*  J*^  *^^^*  '^'^'^  ^^'°^'  '°  ^^'*  ^ture  or  pernicious 
lU^^  r^tr^;/''-^v"*  reproach  the  Justice  and  righteous- 
ness of  the  Almighty  is  blasphemy"   (James   H    An<ler- 
son).      Plural  ty  of  wives  does  not.  however,  seem  to  have 
been  ordained  by  Joseph   Smith,   but  to  have  been  pro^ 
claimed  by  Brigham  Young,  his  successor.      The  faithful 
foUowers     of     Joseph     Smith,      the      "Smithite"     or 
Joseph  ite        Mormons.     refu«*ed     to    accept     tlie    new 
ordinance  or  to  follow  Brigham  Young  to  UUh.       They 
adhered  to  the  original  principles  of  the  first   Prophet 
These     Smlnhite  '  or  •  Josephite  '  Mormonn  hav*-  spn-ad 
and    flourished    exceedingly,    and    have    missionaries    in 
every  English-si)eaking  country,  also  In  Norway,  Sweden 
and     Switzerland  "      (L.     Dougall    in     the     ManchT^t^ 

Vy.T.^'il^^-      }1^^^^^  ^^"^  ^h**  ^'»'^*^  States  census 
that  between  1900  and  190*5  tHeir  numbere  increased  from 

^^'^l  nh^'1?^  .  T^  ^r.^    ^^^"°^-  •^^'"^  H.  Anderson, 
^The^Chureh  of  Jesus  Chri.st  of  Latter-Day  Saints,"  in 

MORRIOAN.      An  ancient  Irish  deitv.      Sister  of  Bav 
and  wife  of  Neit.  the  god  of  battle,  she  had  charge  of 
one  of  the  departments  of  battle  and  carnage    Incitine 
men  to  deeds  of  strife  and  valour.  '  '"''"^'"^ 

R^f^?^^'^^-      ^,  ^^^<^  of  ^"ar  worshipped  in  ancient 


MOSQUES.  Muhammadan  places  of  worship.  The 
primitive  name  was  masjid  "  place  of  prayer."  Towards 
the  fourth  century  a  distinction  was  made  between  great 
and  small  mosques.  The  Great  Mosque  was  called  first 
masjid  aljamd'a,  and  then  simply  al-j&mV.  After  this 
the  won!  masjid  was  reserved  for  the  roost  part  for 
nx).sqiies  of  the  second  rank.  The  original  plan  of  the 
mosque,  which  is  oriented  In  the  direction  of  Mecca.  Is 
simple.  It  forms  a  large  square  court,  surrounded  with 
porticoes.  Over  these  Is  a  flat  roof,  supported  by  arches 
with  stone  columns  or  brick  pillars.  "  The  elements  of 
this  plan  sei'm  to  be  borrowed,  on  the  one  hand,  from 
the  Persian  palaces  of  the  Achsemenian  type,  perhaps, 
but  indirectly,  from  the  Egsrptlan  palaces,  and,  on  the 
other  liand,  from  the  Christian  churches  of  Egypt  and 
Syria"  (Hastings'  Encycl.,  s.v.  Architecture).  In  some 
cases  Christian  churches  were  transformed  into  mosques. 
Examples  of  this  are  the  Great  Mosque  at  Damascus  and 
the  al-Aq^ft  Mosque  at  Jerusalem.  The  mosques  in 
Cairo  include  the  great  Mosque  of  Ahmad  ibn  Tiilun 
(879)  and  the  great  Mosque  of  the  Nilometre  (1092).  In 
Isfahan  in  Persia  a  handsome  mosque  called  Masjid -i 
t>h6h,  "  Mosque  of  the  King."  was  founded  by  Shah 
Abbas  in  1612.  In  Tabriz  there  Is  a  well-known  specimen, 
the  Masjid-i  Kabud  or  Blue  Mosque,  which  dates  from 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  (A.  V.  Williams  Jack- 
son, Persia).  J.  C.  Ewald  Falls  notes  that  in  the  Libyan 
desert  an  open  cirele  of  stones  serves  as  a  mosque  {Three 
Yearn   in  the  Libyan  Desert,  1913). 

MOl'NT  CARMEL,  FRIARS  OF  OUR  LADY  OF.  The 
title  under  which  the  order  of  Carmelites  (Q.v.)  was  con- 
firmed by  Pope  IniK>cent  IV. 

MOUNT  OF  A  HUNDRED  FLOWERS.  THE.       The 
Mount  of  a  Hundred  Flowers  is  associated  with  Taoism 
(qv),  one  of  the  religions  or  ethical  systems  of  China. 
The  founder  of  Taoism,  Lao-tsze  (sixth  century),  recom- 
mend^Hl  a  life  of  simplicity,  quiescence,  purity,  content, 
and  inaction  (or  non-interference).        Such  a  life,   when 
faithfully    practised,    no    doubt    resulted    in    longevity. 
When  TaoL'mi  degenerated,  the  later  Taoists  sought  to 
attain  longevity  by   more  artificial  practices.       One  of 
these  was  a  practice  known  as  Self-training.     The  ascetic 
sat  cross-legged  in  an   upright  position,  not,  as   in  the 
case  of  the  Buddhist,  that  he  might  attain  to  Nirvana 
(q.v.),  but  that   he   might   lengthen  out  his   days  to  an 
extent  surpassing  that  of  the  old  Taoists.       '*  This  atti- 
tude was  believtnl  to  promote  longevity,  since  it  tended 
to  keep  the  breath  in  the  lungs,  and  thus  to  ward  off 
death,  which  is  the  final  result  of  the  unceasing  expira- 
tions.      The  fact  also  of  remaining  still,  and  excluded 
from  the  world,  helped  to  suppress  that  other  enemy  of 
life,  tiie  passions  "  (R.K.D.).     This  Ideal  of  longevity  or 
even  of  eternal  life  is  illu8trate<l   by  the  legend  of  the 
Mount  of  a  Hundred  Flowers  cherished  by  the  mountain- 
eers of  China.    The  Mount  of  a  Hundred  Flowers  is  a  verj- 
sacred  peak   in    the   mountain   range   which   runs   from 
Peking  across  the  provinces   of  Chih-li  and  Shan-tung. 
The    mount    Is    covered    with    wild    flowers.       "  There, 
according  to  tlie    legend,   live,   partly  embedded  in  the 
soil,  (vrt.Tin  ancient  Taoist  hermits.       By  a  long  course 
of   alisolute   conformity    with   Nature    [Tao]    they  have 
attained  Immortality,  and  are  now  in  the  enjoyment  of 
unearthly  bliss.      To  use  a  Taoi.«<t  phrase,  their  faces  are 
wa.*«hed  by  the  rains  of  heaven,  and  their  hair  combed  by 
the  wind.      Their  arms  are  crossed  upon  their  breasts, 
and  their  nails  have  grown  so  long  that  they  curl  round 
their  necks.    Flowers  and  grass  have  taken  root  In  their 
bodies  and  flourish  luxuriantly;  when  a  man  approaches 
them,  they  turn  their  eyes  upon  him.  but  do  not  s?)eak  " 
(Balfour).      Some  of  these  old  sages  are  more  than  three 
hundred    years    old.       See    Robert    K.     Douglas,     Con- 


fucianism and  Taouism :  Frederic  H.  Balfour,  "  Taoism," 
in  R.S.W. 

MOUNTAINS,  SACRED.       In  ancient   Egypt  the  eun 
was  supposed  to  come  forth  from  one  mountain  in  the 
morning  and  to  enter  another  In  the  evening.       In  the 
Babylonian  Gilgame^  epic  reference  is  made  to  "the 
mountain  of  the  Sunset."     The  Hlttite  deities  was  asso- 
ciated with  mountains.      So  also  was  the  Israelite  god 
Y'ahweh.       In  Palestine  Lebanon,   Hermon,  Peor,  SLnai 
or    Horeb,    and    Carmel    were    all    sacred    mountains, 
lamblichus  (Vit.  Pyth,  ill.  (15))  speaks  of  Mount  Carmel 
as  "  sacred  above  all  mountains  and  fort>idden  of  access 
to  the  vulgar."    Robertson  Smith  (R.8.)  notes  that  in  the 
oldest  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  when  Yahweh  rides  over  his 
land   in  the  thunder-stOTin,    he   issues   forth,    not  from 
heaven,  but  from  Mount  Sinai.      Sinai  or  Horeb,  which 
was  obviously  sacred  before  the  the<^hany  described  in 
Exodus  ill.,  is  called  "  the  Mount  of  Gk)d."      It  became 
specially  sacred  to  Yahweh,  who  was  perhaps  originally 
a  moon-god.     C.  F.  Bumey  (Book  of  Judges,  1918)  thinks 
that  the  mountain  at  which  God  revealed    Himself  to 
Moses  under  the  name  of  Yahweh,  "  which  is  called  Sinai 
in  the  narratives  of  J  and  P,  must  have  been  so  called 
on  account  of  an  ancient  connexion  with  the  moon-god 
Sin,  who  gives  his  name  to  the  whole  district  in  which 
the  mountain   is  situated    ('  the   wilderness   of    Sin ')." 
The  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Gauls,  and  the  Celts  had 
their  sacred  mountains.       So  also  have  the  Slavs,  the 
Chinese,  and  the  Hindus.       In  fact,  the  association  of 
gods  with  mountains  is  world-wide. 

MOUSE,  THE.  According  to  a  story  in  I.  Samuel  vi., 
when  the  Philistines  sent  back  to  the  Israelites  the  Ark 
of  Yahweh,  which  they  had  captured,  they  sent  back 
also  "  golden  mice  "  as  a  votive  offerng.  And  Isaiah 
Ixvl.  17  condemns  the  mystic  sacrifice  of  mice  as  a 
heathen  abomination.  According  to  Maimonides,  field- 
mice  were  sacrificed  by  the  Harranians.  The  Encycl. 
Bihl.  states :  "  Small  votive  offerings  in  the  shape  of 
mice  have  even  been  found  (see  Frazer,  Paus,  5,  wo),  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  worship  of  mice  (especially  white 
mice)  may  have  originated  not  so  much  from  the  survival 
of  a  mouse-totem  as  to  propitiate  mice  in  general  and  to 
induce  them  not  to  ravage  the  cornfields  (cp.  Frazer, 
Paus,  5,  «89f.)."  Donald  A.  Mackenzie  thinks  that  "  the 
mouse  feasts  referred  to  by  ancient  writers  may  have 
been  held  to  ensure  long  life  among  those  who,  like  the 
Egyptians,  connected  the  mouse  with  the  moon,  the 
source  of  fertility  and  growth  and  the  measurer  of  the 
days  of  man."  In  Egypt  the  mouse  was  associated  with 
the  lunar  god  Thoth,  and  in  Greece  with  Apollo.  Homer 
refers  to  a  Smintheus  Apollo,  that  is  to  say,  "  Mouse 
Apollo."  In  several  counties  of  England  and  in  Scot- 
land mice  were  at  one  time  used  as  a  cure  for  various 
child-ailments.  They  seem  to  have  been  used  for  the 
same  purix)se  in  ancient  Egypt.  Professor  G.  Elliot 
Smith  writes  (A.E.,  p.  43) :  "  The  occasional  presence  of 
the  remains  of  mice  in  the  alimentary  canals  of  children, 
under  cireumstances  which  prove  that  the  small  rodent 
had  been  eaten  after  being  skinned,  is  a  discovery  of  very 
great  intere^,  for  Dr.  Netolitzky  informs  me  that  the 
body  of  a  mouse  was  the  last  resort  of  medical  practi- 
tioners in  the  East  several  millennia  later  as  the  remedy 
for  children  in  extremis." 

MOWLAWIYEH.  An  order  of  Dervishes,  founded  by 
Jelal':  ed-Din  Mowla'wa  (d.  1273  A.D.).  These  have  been 
called  the  whirling  dervishes.  "  The  cap  of  the  order, 
always  a  conspicuous  object  in  a  crowd,  Is  of  a  yellowish 
white  felt  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone  "  (F.  J.  Bliss). 
See  DERVISHES,  WHIRLING. 

MUDRAS.  A  term  found  in  Hinduism.  Madras  are 
mystical  figures  made  by   intertwining  or  twisting  the 
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fingers  and  hands.  The  figures  are  supposed  to  resemble 
various  animals  and  objects,  and  to  ixjssess  great  power 
as  occult  forces.      See  Monier- Williams. 

MUGGLETONIANS.  A  religious  sect  named  after 
Lodowicke  Muggleton  (lt)09-1698).  Muggleton  In  1631 
began  to  act  as  journeyman  tailor  to  his  cousin,  John 
Reeve  (1608-1658),  who  was  a  Puritan.  In  1651-2  Muggle- 
ton professed  to  have  received  revelations,  and  in  1652  the 
two  men  gave  out  that  they  were  the  "  two  \\itnes8e8  " 
of  Revelation  xl.  In  the  same  year  they  published  the 
"  Transcendent  Spirltuall  Treatise."  Reeve  was  sup- 
posed to  represent  Moses,  and  Muggleton,  as  the 
*'  mouth  "  of  Reeve,  Aaron.  They  claimed  the  power 
to  curse  and  destroy  their  enemies.  They  asserted  "  that 
earth  and  water  were  not  created,  but  self-originated; 
that  the  Evil  One  became  Incarnate  In  Eve;  that  the 
Father  was  the  sufferer  upon  the  Cross,  having  left  Elijah 
to  govern  heaven,  while  He  came  to  earth  to  die  "  (J. 
H.  Blunt).  Muggleton  was  imprisoned  for  blasphemy  in 
1G53,  and  In  1677  was  arrested  again  on  the  «ame  charge 
and  made  to  pay  a  heavy  fine.  He  entered  into  con- 
troversy with  the  Quakers,  and  was  replied  to  bv  William 
Pemi  (1644-1718)  and  (Jeorge  Fox  (1624-1691).  When 
Reeve  died,  Muggleton  professed  to  have  received  a  double 
portion  of  the  Spirit.  The  Muggletonlans  survived  into 
the  nineteenth  century.  See  J,  H,  Blunt;  the  D.N.B.; 
and  Chambers'  Encydl. 

MUGTASILA.  The  Mugtasila  or  the  Washers  were  a 
religious  body  which  flourished  about  215  A.D.  on  the 
Lower  Tigris  near  the  Arabian  frontier.  They  seem  to 
have  been  the  ancestors  of  the  Mandseans.  Ffltflk,  the 
father  of  Manes  or  Mani  (see  MANICH.^ISM),  may  have 
founded  the  sect.  In  any  case,  he  Joined  It,  and  Mani 
lived  among  the  Mugtasila  for  some  years.  The 
descendants  of  the  Mugtasila,  the  modejn  Mandaeans, 
have  a  sacred  book,  "  The  Treasure  "  or  '*  Great  Book  " 
or  "  Book  of  Adam,"  which  "  shows  that  In  the  doctrine 
of  these  baptizers  there  was  a  certain  blending  of  old 
Babylonian  legends  with  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  " 
(Duchesne).  Duchesne  thinks  that  "a  strange  form  of 
Christianity,  recalling  that  of  the  serpent-worshipping 
sects,  and  Elkasaism  especially,  must  have  arisen  In  the 
second  century,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  Chaldean 
civilization."  See  Duchesne,  Hist.;  Wace  and  Plercy, 
#.17.,  "  Manes." 

MUHAMMADANISM.  The  religion  founded  bv 
Muhammad,  son  of  Abdullah,  of  the  Arab  tribe  of  the 
Quraish.  who  was  bom  at  Mecca  in  570  A.D.  Left  an 
orphan  when  he  was  five  or  six  years  old,  Muhammad 
became  the  ward,  first  of  his  grandfather,  and  then  of 
his  uncle  Abu  Talib.  When  twelve  years  old  his  uncle 
took  him  as  a  companion  through  parts  of  Syria,  and 
on  this  Journey  he  is  said  to  have  met  a  Christian  monk 
who  prophesied  his  future  greatness.  At  the  age  of 
twenty -five  he  married  a  rich  widow  Khadijah,  who 
became  one  of  his  earliest  converts.  Soon  after  he  was 
forty  years  old  he  began  to  receive  revelations.  "  From 
these  revelations,  treasured  up.  written  down,  and  finally 
compared  together  and  brought  into  harmony,  the  Qur'an 
was  formed,  as  it  Is  known  and  read  by  the  millions  of 
adherents  of  Islam  at  the  present  day.  No  attempt, 
however,  seems  ever  to  have  been  made  to  preserve  the 
chronological  sequence  of  the  revelations.  It  is  tradition 
alone  that  associates  the  various  utterances  with  partic- 
ular epochs  or  circumstances  of  the  Prophet's  experience, 
and  in  tracing  in  outline  tie  history  of  his  outward  life. 
and  the  development  of  his  doctrine  and  character.  It  Is 
upon  tradition,  more  or  less  reliable  and  consistent,  tiat 
dependence  has  to  be  placed"  (A.  S.  Geden.  Studies). 
It  has  been  thought  that  he  could  neither  read  nor  write 
(cp.  Qur'an,  vii.  156),  but  this  is  not  likely.      And  .«?ince, 


especially  in  later  life,  his  inspired  utterance*  fell  from 
him  while  he  was  in  a  trance.  It  has  been  held  that  he 
suffered  from  some  nervous  disorder.     Weil,  in  1S62.  tried 
to  prove  that  his  symptoms  pointed  to  epilepsy  as  opiKJsed 
to  catalepsy.      "  More  recently  Professor  MargoUouth,  In 
his  Life  of  Muhammad  (p.  46),  has  urged  the  same  based 
on  such  symptoms  as  this  unconsciousness,  the  sound  of 
a  bell,   the  belief  that  someone  is   present,  a  resultant 
headache,  violent  perspiration,  and  others,  such  as  turn- 
ing of  the  head    to  one  side,    foaming  at  the    mouth, 
reddening  or  whitening  of  the  face,  all  which  are  char- 
acteristics of  epilepsj-.      But  as  Sprenger  (Vol.   III.,  p. 
65)  rightly  points  out,  the  traditions  are  too  contradictory 
to  afford  a  sure  basis.      What  Is  certain  is  the  existence 
of  some  pathological  condition  in  Muliammad,  nvsulting 
in  trances,  and  it  Is  not  at  all  impossible  that  Sprenger's 
judgment    (Vol.  I.  pp.   207f.)  that  't   was  some   form  of 
hysteria  under  which  he  suffered,  may  be  correct  "   (D. 
B.    Macdonald,    R.A.L.I.).       The  Quraish   showed  such 
hostility  to  Muhammad's  followers  that  in  615  A.D.  some 
of  them  with  his  permission  sought  ref.ige  in  Abyssinia 
(the  First  Hljrah).       Others  (about  100)  followed  them 
less  than  a  year  later.      In  622  A.D.  the  prophet  himself 
was  obliged  to  leave  Mecca— this  Is  the  Hijrah  or  Flight 
which  forms  the  start ing-r)oint  of  Muhammadan  chrono- 
logy throughout  the  world.     His  wife  and  uncle  had  died, 
and  he  had   married  a  second  wife  'Ayishah.  daughter 
of  AbO  Bakr.      He  went  from  Mecca  to  Me<1ina,  a  cos- 
mopolitan city,   in  which  he  came  into  touch  with  and 
felt  the  Influence  of  Jews,  Christians,  and  Zoroastrians. 
Here    the    number    of    his    adherents    (Muh&rijUn,    or 
"  emigrants  "  from  Mecca ;  and  Ansar,  "  helpers."  or  con- 
verts won   in  Medina)  grew.   In  spite  of  the  continued 
opi)osition  of  the  Quraish.   who  now  resorted  to  armed 
warfare.    In  630  A.D.  Muhammad  marched  against  Mecca 
with  an  army  and  took  pos-session  of  it.      From  this  time 
his    power    and    authority    extended     until    they    were 
established  over  practically  the  whole  of  Arabia.     Before 
the  prophet  died  (632  A.D.)  he  designated  AbQ  Bakr  as 
his   successor.     "  The   cardinal   doctrine   of    Mohamnunl 
was  the  oneness  and  aloneness  of  God.  whom  he  called 
Allah,  •  The  God.'      The  one  God  was  conceived  by  him 
as  a   great  human   being  or  a   transcendent   man.       He 
had  hands,  eyes,  and  human  attributes.      He  wa.s  thought 
to  be  all-wise  and  all-powerful,  and  to  be  the  absolute 
despot  of  the  world.       It  was  usele.««5  for  man  to  hope 
to  understand  him,  but  God  would  be  merciful   if  man 
submitted  to  him.       Next  in  imix>rtance  to  the  doctrine 
of  God  was  the  doctrine  of  the  prophetic   function  of 
Mohammed.       Through   Mohammed.  God  made  his  final 
revelation:  Mohammed  was  the  seal  of  the  prophet-s:  no 
prophet    was     to    come    after    him.     .     .     .    To    these 
doctrines  Mohammed  added,  from  the  time  of  hi.'»  earliest 
ministry,    a  doctrine   of  material    rewards  and   punish- 
ments.     Believers  were  to  be  re\^'arded  with  a   material 
paradise,  and  unbelievers  were  to  be  tortured  in  a  very 
material  hell.     .     .     .    The  outward   duties  of  believero 
were  to  pray  five  times  a  day.  as  well  as  to  bo  Just  and 
kind  to  the  poor.      The  doctrines  of  angels  and  of  Satan 
were    taken   over    from   Judaism,    though    the    figure  of 
Satan  was  blurred  by  conct^ptions  of  the'  Jinn   inherited 
from  Arabian  heathenism  "  (G.  A.  Barton,  R.W.).      Abu 
Bakr's  succession  was  accepted  by  the  Sunnls.  the  trndi- 
tlonali.sts.  who  follow  the  orthodox  traditions  of  Islam, 
but  was  contested  by  the  Shl'ahs.  who  contend  that  the 
right  of  succession  belonged  to  All,  the  son-in-law  of  the 
Prophet.       Of  the   first   four  Khallfs   (.succe.ssor«),   Abu 
Bakr.  Omar.  Othman.  and  All,  therefore,  all  but  the  last 
are  held  by  the  Shl'ahs  to  have  been  usurpers.       When 
Othman    died,    Mu'awlya.    the    governor    of    Svrla    and 
Dama.scus.  refused  to  recognI.«»e  AH  as  his  succeWr.    The 


result  was  civil   war.  and   AH  moved  his  capital  from 
Medina  to  Kufa,  not  far  from  ancient  Babyk>n.      Ha«i». 
All's  elder  eon,  succeeded  his  fiather,  but  soon  abdicated 
in  favour  of  Mu'ftwiva.      Husaln,  his  younger  son,  who 
had  settled  at  Mecca,  relying  on  help  from  Kufa,  con- 
tested the  rule  of  Mu'ftwlya's  son  and  successor  Yazid 
unsuccessfully,  and  was  killed  by  the  Ehalif's  horsemen 
on    the    tenth    of    Muharram,    the    first    month    of    the 
Muhammadan  year,  A.H.  61  (Oct.  10,  680  A.D.)     ''  Husain 
Is  regardtHl  as  a  martvr  by  the  Shi'ah  sect  of  the  Muslims, 
who   reverence  him  and  his  father  with    a   passionate 
devotion.       The  memory  of  his  name  and  fate  is  kept 
alive  on  the   anniversary  of  his  death   by   the   yearly 
festival  of  the  Muharram,  with  service*  and  processions 
and  lamentation  "  (Geden).      The  Khalifs  of  the  Quraish 
dvnasty  were  succeeded  by  the  Umayyads  (661-750  A.D.), 
Who  took  their  name  from  Umayya,  the  great-grandfather 
of  Mu'awiva.  and  reigned  at  Damascus.       At  the  close 
of  this  dynast v  Muhammadanism  had  spread  throughout 
North  Africa  and  the  south-we«tem  half  of  Spain,  and 
in    i«rts  of    Southern    France.        '*  The  armies  of  this 
caliphate   also  carried  the  conquests  eastwards  to  the 
borders  of   India    and    into  Turkestan  and   Samarcand 
beyond  the  Oxus  and   Jaxartes  rivers  '    (Barton).       In 
750  A  D   the  Ummavad  dynasty  was  overthrown  by  Abul- 
Abbas.  a  descendant  of  Abbas,  an  uncle  of  Muhammad, 
and  the  'Abbasids  were  established  in  Its  place.       The 
first  of  the  Abbasid  Khalifis,    Saffah,  held  his  court  at 
AnbSr  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Euphrates;  but  hissuc- 
cessoT,    Mansflr.    founded    the   city   of    Baghdad,   which 
became  the  centre  of  Abbasid  power  for  five  centurles-- 
until  the  end  of  the  dynasty,  in  fact.      The  Muslims  of 
North  Africa  and  Spain,  however,  refused  to  recognise 
the  'Abbasids.     Abd-er-Rahman,  a  scion  of  the  Umayyad 
house,    was   made  ruler   in  Spain,  and  his  d«K>endants 
established  a  Spanish  Khalifate,  which  lasted  until  1027 
AD      At  Baghdad  and  Cordova  Uterature  and  philosophy 
flourished,   and    a   brUlIant    period    of   Intellectual    life 
began      The  study  of  philosophy  produced  many  sceptics, 
who  were  often  called  Mu'tazilltes  or  Seceders.       The 
power  of  the  'Abbtisidfl  graduaUy  waned,  and  practically 
came  to  an  end  when  Baghdad  was  captured  by  Mongol 
hordes  in   1258  A.D.       Another   Khalifate  had  risen  at 
Kairwan  in  North  Africa  in  90ft  A.D..  and  had  conquered 
Egypt  in  968.     This  was  known  as  the  FStlmid  Khalifate. 
These  Khalifs  who  exercised  a  more  or  less  Independent 
rule  at  C^iro  from  1258-1517  A.D.,  claimed  to  be  directly 
descended  from  Ffitimah,  the  daughter  of  the  Prophet. 
In   1517,    when   Egypt  was   conquered   by    the   Ottoman 
T»rks.   the  office  of  Khalif  was  sold  to  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  who  thus  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  successor 
of  the  Prophet.        Muhammadanism  has   made,    and  is 
still  making,  great  missionary  efforts.       "  In  the  course 
of  the  centuries  It  has  penetrated  India.   China.  Africa, 
and  the  isles  of  the  Pacific,  and  has  made  many  converts. 
...     It  is  estimated  that  at  present  there  are  about 
240.000.000  Mohammedans  in  the  world.      If  this  is  true, 
thev  con.«t1tute  nearlv  one-sixth  of  the  population  of  the 
globe  "  (Barton).     The  sacred  book  of  the  Muhammadans 
is  of  couree  the  Qur'Sn  (q.v.).      "  The  Qur'an  is  written 
in    rhvmed    prose    throughout.      The    portions    rhymed, 
verses  as  we  may  call  them,  vary  greatly  In  length.      In 
the  earlier  chapters  these  verses  are  short.  Just  as  the 
etvle  is  livelv  and  fiery;  in  the  later  chapters  they  are 
of  lumbering  length,  prosaic  and  slow,  and  the  rhyme 
comes  in  with  often  a  most  absurd  effect.       It   is  very 
plain  tliat  Muhammad's  first  utterances  were  in  genuine 
kHhin  form  and  kdhin  spirit  [i.e..  In  the  form  and  spirit 
of  the  Arab  soothsayer] ;  that  they  boiled  forth  from  him 
as  though  under  uncontrollable  external  pressure"   (D. 
B.  Macdonald).       His  utterances  seem  therefore  to  have 


taken  that  form  of  language  which   la  peculiar  to  the 
ecstatic  life.      There  are  other  sources  of  authorltv  for 
Muhammadan   faith   and    practice   besides   the   Qur'an. 
These  are  the  Sunnat,  which  means  "  mnge  "  or  "  rule," 
and  embraces  the  rule  of  faith  or  observance  founded  on 
the  traditions;   the  Ijmd',  which  means  "unanimity," 
and  denotes  the  unanimous  ooi^ent  of  the  early  doctors 
and  teachers  regarding  new  rules  and  precedents;  and 
the  Qlyas,  which  means  "  measure  "  or  *'  comparison," 
and  is  applied  to  analogical  reasoning  or  InferMJce  based 
upon,   and   supplementary  to,   the  Qur'an,    Sunnat,    or 
IJmft'.    Muhammadan  law  above  and  beyond  the  revealed 
law  of  the  Qur'an  was  developed  by  four  great  orthodox 
schools,  the  leaders  (Imdmg)  of  which  were  Abfi  HaiUfah 
(d.  about  768  A.D.),  Ibn  Mfilik  Ibn  Anas  (&.  716  A,D.), 
Ash-Shafi'i  (d.  about  820  A.D.),  and  Ahmad  ibn  Hanbal 
(6.    780   A.D.).      There   are   five   so-called    "  pillars    of 
religion."    The  first  of  these  is  the  recital  of  the  Kalimah 
or  creed :  "  There  Is  no  god  but  God,  and  Muhammad  is 
the  Prophet  of  God"   (cp.  Qur'an  xlvii.  21,  xlvlll.   29). 
The  second  is  Saldt  or  prayer  (the  five  dally  prayers). 
The  third  Is  Fasting,  particularly  the  thirty  days'  fast 
of  the  month  Ramadhan.      The  fourth  is  Zakdt  or  alms- 
giving.    The  fifth  is  the  Haij  or  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  in 
the    twelfth    month  of   the    Muhammadan    year.      This 
statement     looks    simple    enough,     but     Muhammadan 
theologians    and    philosophers    have    found    plenty    of 
material  for  exposition  and  speculation  In  the  doctrine 
of  the  unity  of  God.      One  of  the  most  famous  of  these 
theologians  and  philosophers  is  al-Ghazzali    (1059-1109), 
who  began  by  being  a  sceptic  or  Mu'tazlllte,   was  con- 
verted,  and  ended   by   being  a  Sufi  or  mystic   and   a 
defender  of  the  faith  (see  Macdonald  for  an  Intereeting 
account  of  his  religious  expediences).     The  prayers  may 
be  offered   individually  and  privately,  or  in  a  mosque 
(with  a  leader,  Imdm).       "  The  form  observed  cansieta 
in  the  recital  of  passages  from  the  Qur'an.  with  other 
formulae  or  expressions  of  faith  such  as  '  God  Is  great, 
accompanied  by  bowings  and  prostrations  of  the  body. 
The  summons  to  prayer  is  given  by  the  mu'azzin  from  the 
minaret,  or  If  there  is  no  minaret  from  the  side  of  the 
mosque  "  (Geden).    Muhammadanism  has  produced  many 
sects.      The  Shi'ahs,  who  quarrelled  with  the  orthodox 
Sunnis  over  the  succession  to  the  Khalifate,  have  been 
mentioned  already.      The  Shi'ahs  were  mostly  Persians, 
and  the  Persians  are  still  Shi'ahs.     The  lamfi'Ilians  took 
their  name  from  Isma'il,  the  adopted  eon  of  iton  Malmun, 
the  sixth  ImSm.       They  are  a  sub-sect  of  the  Shl'ahs, 
and  are  sometimes  called  the  "  Seveners,"  because  they 
claim  that  Isma'il   (and  not  Mflsft)   was  rightfully   the 
seventh  and  last  Imam.     The  Druses  or  Druzes  owe  their 
name  to  ad-Duruzi,  who  was  the  Persian  minister  of  al- 
Hakim  (996-1020  A.D.),  the  sixth  Fatimid  Khalif.      They 
revere  al-Hakim  as  the  last  and  greatest  incarnation  of 
God.       Their  tenets,   however,  are  those  of  a  teacher 
named   Hamzah   rather  than  those    of  ad-Daruzi,    who 
came  to  be  regarded  as  a  heretic.      The  Druses  are  still 
a    numerous   sect    In    the    Hauran    and    mountains   of 
I^ebanon.      The  Assassins  is  a  name  given  by  Europeans 
to   the   Hashsftiashin.  devotees  of  the   drug   hashshtsh. 
They  were  the  followers  of  Hasan,  the  "  Old  Man  of  the 
Mounteln,"  who  claimed  to  be  an  incarnation  of  God.     In 
the  time  of  the  Crusaders  they  were  a  terror  ^^Ifoi^fJ^"* 
Syria,  and  well  earned  the  name  Ai«assins.      The  Sfine, 
who  were  influenced  by  Gnosticism  and  Greek  mysticism, 
are  mvKtlcs  who  attained  to  union  with  God  throng  an 
"  inner  ll^t."       Thev  rely  upon  knowledge  gained  by 
ilhdm   (a   kind  of  Inspiration)   rather   than   upon  that 
acquired    by   study.       "Books   and    proofs   they    shun 
Their   path    (tariq),    rather,    is    to   cleave    to    spiritual 
striving,  to  remove  blameworthy  qualities,   to  sever  all 
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tiet,  tx>  advance  with  the  utmost  zeal  toward  God. 
^Hienever  theise  things  take  place,  God  takes  charge  of 
the  heart  of  h1«  creature,  and  illumines  it  with  know- 
ledge, and  opens  the  breast  of  the  seeker  so  that  he 
accepts  gnidance  and  trnsts  God ;  there  is  revealed  to  htm 
the  secret  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  (al-malakat),  and 
there  is  cleared  away  from  the  soTfkce  of  hia  heart  the 
veil  of  error,  and  so  the  essences  of  divine  things  shine 
in  it.  All  that  he  has  to  do  is  to  prepare  himself  by 
simple  purifying,  by  showing  zeal  Joined  to  pure  will,  by 
thirsting  and  watching  and  expecting.  If  any  turn  thus 
to  God,  God  will  turn  to  him  "  (Macdonald).  From 
among  the  SGfis  t-he  various  orders  of  Darwiahes  (Der- 
vishes) have  arisen,  such  as  the  QSdiriyah;  the  Maulfi- 
wlyah,  or  '*  dancing  Darwiahes " ;  the  RufS'Iyah,  or 
"  howling  Darwishes " ;  the  Bakhtashlyah,  who  are 
mostly  soldiers;  the  Sanft«flyah,  who  show  great  hostility 
to  Buax^)ean  civilization.  The  Wahhflbls.  who  belong  to 
the  ok»e  of  the  eighteenth  and  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth centuTi€«,  represent  a  military  and  fanatical 
reform  movement  in  Arabia.  In  recent  years  the  Babis 
and  Bahflis  of  Persia  have  attracted  great  attention. 
The  founder  of  the  BabIs,  MIrza  'All  Muhammad  (6. 
1820),  claimed  to  be  the  Bab  or  the  "  Door  "  through 
whl^  it  was  possible  to  communicate  with  the  "  Con- 
cealed Imam  (the  twelfth  Imam,  wlio  disappeared  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century  after  the  Hijrah,  940-1 
A.D.).  Afterwards  he  proclaimed  himself  an  incarnation 
of  God.  The  Bahais  were  the  result  of  a  schiOTo  after 
the  death  of  the  Bab.  They  were  founded  by  Bahft'ullah 
(d.  1802),  who  proclaimed  himself  "  He  whom  God  mani- 
fests," and  claimed  that  his  coming  had  been  foretold 
by  the  Bab.  Bahaism  claims  to  be  a  universal  religion. 
While  Babi«m  haa  declined  in  numbers  and  influence, 
Bahaism  has  grown  In  importance,  and  has  had  con- 
siderable success  in  America.  See,  in  addition  to  the 
works  mentioned  above,  D.  B.  Macdonald.  \fu8lim 
Theology,  1903;  D.  S.  Margollonth.  Mohammedanism  in 
tihe  "  Home  University  Library  ";  I.  Goldziher.  Moham- 
med and  Islam,  1917;  F.  W.  Bussell. 

MUJA8SIMA.  An  Arabic  word  meaning  "  cor- 
poreall«t9."  It  Is  another  name  for  the  Karrftmlyya 
(Q.V.). 

MUJTAHIDIN.  Mujtahid  is  an  Arabic  word  meaning 
"  one  who  exerts  himself  or  takes  pains."  The  term 
came  to  be  used  of  learned  doctors  of  Isiftm  who  applied 
their  minds  diligently  to  problems  of  Muslim  theology. 
It  was  thought  by  some  that  only  the  Comiwinions  of  the 
Prophet  could  be  true  Mujtahidln.  "  The  majority  of 
Muslim  theologians,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  there 
may  be  true  Mujtahidln  in  any  age  and  In  any  place, 
and  that  their  unanimous  agreement  Is  to  be  accepted 
as  conclusive  In  any  legal  or  theological  question." 
There  are  Mujtahids  of  different  kinds.  Some  of  them 
are  authorities  on  the  whole  Law.  others  on  the  doctrines 
of  a  particular  school  of  theology,  and  others  on  ques- 
tions of  special  difficulty.      See  F.  A.  Klein. 

MULAHIDA.  An  Islamic  sect,  referred  to  bv  Molz 
Mohammed  Haldar  (d.  1551-2)  in  his  History  of  the 
Moguls.  '•  Most  of  the  people  of  Badakshan  are 
adherents  of  this  sect;  they  hold  the  world  to  be  without 
beginning  or  end  :  they  do  not  believe  in  resurrection  or 
a  future  state.  They  say  that  while  the  Prophet  was 
alive  all  the  faithful  were  bound  to  abide  by  the  statutes 
of  the  Holy  Jj&w.  but  at  the  present  day  the  whole  duty 
of  man  Is  to  speak  fitting  words  and  be  faithful  to  their 
meaning.  All  other  ordinances  are  futile  :  sexual  inter- 
course with  kindred  is  lawful  and  Its  enjoyment  need  not 
depend  on  marriage- rites;  if  one  has  a  passion  for  some- 
one— be  it  daughter  or  son  or  mother — it  is  lawful  to 
gratify  it  if  it  be  practicable.     It  Is  also  lawful  for  them 


to  take  (me  another's  lives  or  property."    As  IsmaUi  the 
sect  still  survives  In  Shlgnan  and  Roshan. 

MULCTRA,  THE.  In  Christian  art,  Christ,  when 
represented  as  the  Oood  Shepherd,  sometimes  has  hanging 
on  His  arm  a  mulctra  or  milk-pail.  This  is  interpreted 
as  a  symbol  of  the  spiritual  nourishment  derived  from 
Him  as  the  Lamb.      See  Sidney  Heath. 

MULLO.  A  god  worshipped  by  the  continental  Celts 
as  the  iiatron  of  mule-drivers.  He  was  regarded  by  the 
Romans  as  equivalent  to  Mars. 

MULUNGU.  A  term  used  among  the  Yao  to  denote 
a  mystic  potency  in  things.  Mulungu  seems  to  be  a  force, 
and  not  a  personal  being,  and  corresponds  to  the 
Melaneslan  mana. 

MUMMERS.  Les  MAmiers  or  "  the  hypocrites  '  was 
a  name  given  to  the  strict  Calvinists  in  the  French 
cantons  of  Switzerland,  who  were  followers  of  Robert 
Haldane  (1764-1842)  and  C^sar  Ma  Ian  (1787-1864).  Hal- 
dane  lectured  in  his  own  house  to  theological  students  of 
the  University  of  Geneva.  Malan,  forbidden  by  the 
Venerable  Association  of  Pastors  at  Geneva  to  pn«ch 
on  such  subjtH'ts  as  hereditary  sin  and  predestination, 
also  gathertKl  his  adherents  round  him  in  his  own  hou>»e, 
though  without  sepcu^ting  from  the  Established  Chureh. 
Afterwards  he  built  a  small  chapel  for  them,  **  Ohapelle 
du  T^molgnage."      See  Schaff-Herzog. 

MUMMIFICATION.      It  is  tliought  by  Professor  Elliot 
Smith   that   the  art  of   mummlflc*atlon,  as  practised   in 
ancient  Eg>'pt,  was  mainly  responsible  for  prompting  the 
earliest  great  maritime  expeditions  of  which  the  history 
has  been  preserved,  and  even  supplied  the  foundation  on 
which   the   knowledge   of  anatomy    and    the   science  of 
medicine  has  been  built  up.    The  practice  of  course  had 
great  religious  significance,  the  <^ject  being  to  pres<^n'e 
the  body  of  the  deceased  for  a  continued  existence,  not 
merely  the  corpse,  but  tiie  body  with  its  tissues.      The 
Egyptian  embalmer  at  the  outset  was  eager  (1)  to  pre- 
serve the  actual  tissues  of  the  body  with  as  little  dis- 
turbance of  its  superficial   api>earanc«>  as   i>osslble,    and 
(2)  to  preserve  a  likeness  of  the  deceased  as  he  exist^nl  in 
life.     The  first  attempts  to  reproduce  the  features  of  the 
deceased  were  made   upon  the  wrapped   mummy   lt.«x»lf. 
"  In  the  earliest   known  (Second   Dynasty)  example's  of 
Egyptian    attempts   at    munmiiflcation    the   corpse    was 
.swathed    in    a    large    series    of   bandages,    which    were 
moulded  into  shape  to  represent  the  form  of  the  txxly.    In 
a  later  (probably  Fifth  Dynasty)  mummy,  found  in  1«92 
by  Professor  Flinders   Petrle  at  Medflni,  the  .superfieial 
bandages  had   been  impregnated  with  a  resinous  iwiate, 
which  while  still  plastic  was  moulded   into  the  fonn  of 
the  body.  .<»peoial  care  being  bestowed  upon  the  modelling 
of  the  face  and  the  organs  of  reproduction,  so  as  to  leave 
no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  identity  and  the  sex  "   (G. 
Elliot  Smith.   Dr.,  p.   16).       In  two  cjis«'s  the  head,  and 
not  the  wliole  body  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  stucco. 
In  the  Pyramid  Age  a  new  pro(vdurp  seems  to  have  Nm^h 
devised — the  making  of  a  death-mask.      The  ciustom  also 
arose  of  making  a   life-size  portrait   statue  of  the  dead 
man's   head    ("  reserve  heads ")  and   placing   it    in   the 
burial  chamber   with  the  actual   body.        Then,    in    the 
Old  Kingdom,   a    life-like  stone  statue  of  the  deceased 
was    made    to    represent    him.       The  original    Idfe    of 
restoring  the   form  of  the  mummy   itself,  however,  was 
never  abandoned,    for  even   in  the  New   Empire  and    in 
Roman     times    the    wrapped     mummy    was    sometimes 
UKKlelled  Into  the  form  of  a  statue.       To  convoy  to  the 
statue  the  breath  of  life,  as  well  as  the  vitalising  fluids, 
the  odour,  and  the  sweat  of  the  living  body,  certain  cere- 
monies were  performed.      The  phy.siological  functions  of 
the  heart  (the  seat  of  knowledge  and  feeling)  were  stimu- 
lated by  offerings  of  bk)od.      Water  being  regarded  as  a 
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fertilizing  and  vitalizing  power,  libations  of  water  were 
made  to  restore  to  tlie  body  its  vital  fluids.       Thus  it 
happened  that  when  in  course  of  time  gods  came  to  be 
represented  bv  statues,  libations  were  regarded  as  an  act 
of  worship,  and  water  became  an  essential  part  of  any 
act  of  ritual  rebirth.      To  give  to  the  body  the  warmth, 
the  sweat,  and   the  odour  of  life,  incense  was  burned 
before  the  corpse  or  statue.      Later  this  custom  of  burn- 
ing incense,    like  the  custom  of  pouring  out   libations, 
came  to  be  regarded  purely  and  simply  as  a  religious  act 
of  homage  to  a  god.      But  the  most  important  incident  in 
the  ritual  of  reanimating  the  mummy  or  the  statue  was 
the  ceremony  of  Imparting  to  it  the  breath  of  life  by  the 
••opening  of  the  mouth."       If  the  heart  was  the  seat  of 
knowledge  and  feeling,  the  breath  of  life  was  still  re- 
garded as  necessary  to  set  the  heart  working.       Thus. 
•*  the  c^-remony  of  '  opening  the  mouth,'  which  aimed  at 
achieving  the  restoration  of  the  breath  of  life,  was  the 
principal  pert  of  the  ritual  procedure  before  the  statue 
or  mummv  "   (Elliot  Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  43).     Great  im- 
portance was  attached  also  to  tlie  painting  of  eyes  on  the 
wrapped    mummy   or    on    the    statue.      The  eyes   were 
regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  vitality  (cp.  the 
article  EYES).     At  first  the  Egyptians  buried  their  bodies 
in  the  sand.      Later  on.  they  constructed  coffins  of  wood 
and  stone,  and   placed  them   in  subterranean  chambers. 
These  chamlx^rs  in  whicJi  the  body  was  housed  developed 
into  dwellings  with  many  rooms.      "  But  when  the  statue 
took   over  the  function  of  representing  the  deceased,  a 
dwelling    was    provided    for    It    above    ground.       This 
devekjped  into  the  temple  where  the  relatives  and  friends 
of  the  d«id  came  and  made  the  offerings  of  food  which 
were    regartled    as   essential    for    the    maintenance    of 
existe-nce  "   (op.   cit.,  p.  22).       Recent  archaeological  re- 
..seareh  has  shown  that  "  the  early   Egyptian  Christians 
were  mummified  ck>ar  up  to  the  Arab  conquest,  and  used 
the  old  Egyptian  forms  connected  with  the  burial  rites  to 
enforce  their  new  doctrine"    (Camden  M.  Cobem).       It 
should    be    noted,    in   conclusion,    that    the    practice   of 
mummification  has  not  been  confined  to  Egypt.     As  Hart- 
land    says   (Hastings'    Encycl.,  Iv..    p.  418),   it   is  widely 
practised.       It  has  been  found  more  or  less  throughout 
the  west  of  Africa  and  elsewhere.       For  instance,   the 
Macleay  Museum   in  the  University  of  Sydney  contains 
a    mummy    from  Torres    Straits,    and    the    Anatomical 
Museum  in  the  University  of  Manchester  four  Peruvian 
mnramies.      The  Incaa  practised  embalming  not  only  for 
their  kings,  chiefs  and  priests,  but  also  for  the  popula- 
tion in  general.     See  G.  Elliot  Smith,  op.  cit.:  also  A.E., 
1911:  Migrations,  1915;   A.   M.  Blackman,    "The  Signifi- 
cance of  Ineenst^  and  Libations  in  Funerary  and  Temple 
Ritual,"  in  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  Agyptische  iiprache  und 
Altertumskunde.  Bd.  50,  1912. 

MUNGILAMMA.        A  Hindu   deity,    bamboo   goddess, 
worshipped  bv  the  Paraiyans.  a  tribe  or  caste  in  India. 

MURATORIAN  FRAGMENT.  The  Muratorian  Frag- 
ment is  so  called  because  it  was  first  published  (in  1740) 
by  Muratori.  It  is  a  list  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  was  found  in  the  Ambroslan  Library  at  Milan 
in  a  manuscript  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  century.  "  The 
MS.  had  come  from  the  Irish  monastery  of  Bobbio.  and 
the  fragment  seems  to  have  been  a  copy  of  a  loose  leaf  or 
two  of  a  lost  volume  "  (Dirt,  of  ChHst.  Biogr.).  C.  R. 
Gregory  thinks  the  volume  may  have  been  an  apologetical 
book.  *'  It  is  defective  in  the  beginning,  and  breaks  off 
in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  and  the  mutilation  must  have 
taken  place  in  the  archetype  of  our  present  copy.  This 
copy  was  made  by  an  illiterate  and  careless  scribe,  and  is 
full  of  blunders;  but  It  Is  of  the  greatest  value  as  the 
earliest-knowTi  list  of  N.T.  books  recognized  by  the 
Church "    {Diet.).      C.  R.  Gregory  would  date  it  about 


170  A.D.    See  C.  R.  Gregory,  Canon;  J.  Moffatt,  Intr.; 
Wace  and  Piercy. 

MURJIA,  THE.  A  Mohammedan  sect.  The  name  Is 
derived  from  a  word  meaning  either  (1)  to  po^stpone  or 
(2)  to  cause  to  hope.  The  Murjla  were  eo  called  either 
because  they  subordinate  (postpone)  works  to  Intention 
(profeesion),  or  because  they  think  that  the  judgment  of 
the  sinner  will  be  postponed  until  the  resurrection,  or 
because  they  say  that  "  disobedience  joined  with  faith 
hurteth  not,"  and  In  this  way  allow  hope  (cause  to 
hope).     See  F.  A.  Klein. 

MUSHABBIHA,  THE.  A  Mohammedan  sect  the 
members  of  which  held  that  God  bore  a  resemblanoe  to 
his  creatures,  having  a  body  and  naembers  capable  of 
motion.      See  F.  A.  Klein. 

MUSHAF.  Al-Mushaf  is  another  name  for  the  Qur'an 
(KORAN).  The  word  means  the  collection  of  leaves  or 
sheets,  and  so  the  Volume.  Other  names  for  the  Qur'an 
are  Al-Kitab  (q.v.)  and  Al-Furqan  (see  FURQAN). 

MUSLIM.  A  disciple  of  Muhammad,  one  who  pro- 
fesses Islam  (q.v.).  In  the  Qur'fln  it  is  said  (ill.  60)  : 
"  Abraham  was  neither  Jew  nor  Christian,  but  he  was 
sound  in  the  faith,  a  Muslim,  and  not  of  those  who  add 
gods  to  God." 

MUSPELLSHEIM.  Muspellsheim  was  one  of  the  nine 
worlds  In  the  cosmogony  of  the  Ancient  Teutons.  It 
was  located  In  the  South. 

MUSPILLI.  The  "  Muspilli  "  is  a  Bavarian  poem  of 
over  one  hundred  lines  dating  from  the  ninth  century. 
It  depicts  the  end  of  the  world.  There  will  be  first  a 
struggle  between  Ellah  and  the  Antichrist,  and  then  a 
universal  conflagration.  Chanteple  de  la  Saussaye  thinks 
that  the  mythology  here  is  Christian  and  not  pagan,  but 
it  has  been  adapted  by  the  Teutons.  See  P.  D.  Chanteple 
de  la  Saussaye,  Rel.  of  the  Teutons,  1902. 

MU'TAZILA.  An  Arabian  sect,  regarded  by  the 
Sunnis  as  heretics.  As  a  body,  they  "  entirely  re- 
ject the  eternal  attributes  of  God,  in  order,  as  they 
say,  to  avoid  the  distinction  of  persons  made  by  the 
Christians,  and  they  hold  that  eternity  is  the  proper 
attribute  of  God's  essence,  that  God  is  omniscient,  not 
bv  reason  of  His  knowledge.  Is  omnipotent,  not  by  reason 
of  His  omnipotence,  as  the  Sunnis  say,  but  by  reason  of 
His  essence."  The  Mu'tazila  hold  also  that  "  all  those 
verses  of  the  Qur'an  which  contain  a  comparison  of  God 
to  creatures  must  be  explained  allegorically."  They 
differ  from  the  Sunnis  on  the  Important  question  of 
predestination,  since  they  regard  man  as  a  free  agent. 
They  are  also  called  Qadariyya,  "  either  because  they 
deny  the  qadar  or  predestination,  or  as  others  say,  more 
correctlv,  because  they  assert,  man's  power  (qadrat)  to 
act  freely.  They  consequently  believe  that  he  deserves 
either  reward  or  punishment  in  the  next  world  in 
accordance  witJi  his  actions."       See  F.  A.  Klein. 

MUTUA  DEO.  A  Hindu  deity,  worshipped  by  the 
Korkus.  a  Kolarian  tribe  in  India.  A  village  deity, 
Mutua  Deo  is  represented  within  the  village  by  a  heap 
of  stones. 

MYLITTA.  A  Babvk>nian  goddess,  referred  to  by 
Herodotus.  She  is  perhaps  to  be  identified  with  the  old 
Sumerian  goddess  Ninkharsagga,  who  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  goddess  of  birth,  "the  Lady  of  Ohlld- 
bearing."  According  to  Herodotus  (i.  199),  every  Baby- 
k)nian  woman  was  obliged  once  in  her  life-time  to  pre- 
sent herself  in  the  temple-precincts  of  the  goddess 
Mylitta  and  to  sacrifice  her  virginity  to  any  stranger  who 
might  claim  her.  The  stranger  threw  money  into  her 
lap  and  said.  "  I  Invoke  the  goddess  Mylitta  for  you.' 
The  idea  seems  to  have  been  to  consecrate  to  the  goddess 
"  the  firstfruits  of  the  woman's  virginity  before  mar- 
riage"  (L.  R.  Famell,  Greece  and  Babylon,  1911). 
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MTRDDIN.  The  Myrddin  who  figures  prominently 
in  the  Arthurian  legend  would  seem  to  have  been  wor- 
shipped originally  in  ancient  Britain  as  a  god.  In 
mythology  he  is  described  "  as  the  master  of  all  know- 
ledge, owner  of  all  wealth,  and  lord  of  Fairyland " 
(Squire.  Myth.). 

MYSTERIES.  The  Greeks,  and  afterwards  the 
Romans,  used  the  term  Mysteries  of  certain  secret  and 
mysterious  forms  of  wonftiip  which  could  only  be  partici- 
pated in  after  solemn  initiation.  Some  of  the«e  Mysteries 
were  restricted  to  particular  classes  of  persons  (cp. 
THESMOPHORIA) ;  others  were  open  to  anyone  who 
was  willing  to  be  duly  Initiated.  In  course  of  time  many 
foreign  elements  were  introduced  into  the  worship.  The 
ceremonies  "  consisted  usually  in  the  recital  of  certain 
legends  about  the  fortunes  of  the  deity  celebrated,  which 
differed  from  the  ordinary  myths  in  many  respects  (e.g.. 
the  names  and  genealogies),  and  were  often  accompanied 
by  a  dramatic  representation,  with  which  was  connected 
the  exhibition  of  certain  holy  things,  including  symbols 
and  relics.  In  many  casee  the  symbols  were  not  hidden 
from  the  public  eye.  but  their  meaning  was  revealed  to 
the  initiated  alone  "  (Sevffert).  Compare,  in  particular. 
ELEUSINIAN  MYSTERIES,  ORPHICS,  and  MITH- 
RAISM. 

MYSTICISM.  CHRISTIAN.  Mysticism  is  tlie  effort 
to  enter  into  close  touch  or  union  with  the  Divine  Being, 
with  External  Life.  The  mystic  seeks  to  penetrate  into 
and  to  absorb  himself  in  that  Life  which  is  infinite. 
"  By  getting  rid  of  everything  that  makes  for  separation 
and  distinction,  by  casting  off  the  chains  of  what  men 
call  happiness,  and  by  freeing  himself  from  all  the 
narrowness  and  Insufficiency  of  the  mere  unit,  the  mystic 
believes  that  in  extinction  Itself  he  gains  an  incompar- 
ably higher  life  and  genuine  blessedness "  (Rudolf 
Eucken).  Mysticism  "  strives  to  free  human  life  more 
and  more  from  every  element  of  time,  to  vaake  man 
younger  every  day,  and  to  transport  him  entirely  Into  a 
*  permanent  present.'  The  man  for  whom  time  becomes 
as  eternity  and  eternity  as  time,  seems  to  escape  all 
pain  and  to  be  brought  into  a  state  of  pure  bliss."  Such 
a  state  of  mind  does  not  necessarily  preclude  joyous 
activity  In  the  world.  It  may  even  bring  quit^e  the 
opposite  of  this.  "  The  close  connection  between  Crod 
and  the  world  which  mysticism  stands  for.  may  reduce 
both  the  visible  world  and  time  to  an  illusion  and  a 
dream,  a  moming-glow  which  dLsappears  at  the  rising  of 
the  sun.  But  this  may  easily  lead  to  the  thought  tbat 
the  world  and  time,  as  expressions  of  eternal  being,  gain 
a  closer  connection  and  a  greater  significance."  Rudolf 
Eucken  thinks  It  a  remarkable  feature  that  in  the  pre- 
sent day  Mysticism  Is  regaining  Its  old  power  of  attrac- 
tion. The  Americans,  It  may  be  added,  have  discovered 
that  mysticism  of  a  kind,  whetiier  Christian  or  not.  is  of 
great  practical  value  (see  HIGHER  THOUGHT).  The 
Christian  mystics  are  associated  particularly  with  the 
Middle  Ages.  According  to  Inge,  the  mediaeval  mystics 
were  "  steeped  in  "  Dionyslos  the  Areopagite.  The  sup- 
posed works  (sixth  century)  of  Dionysius  were  trans- 
lated into  Jjatln  by  John  Scotus  Erigena  (ninth  century). 
At  the  same  time  Erigena  worked  up  the  theories  of 
DIonysiu.s!  "  Into  a  consistent  phlloflophical  system  " 
(Inge).  In  the  twelfth  century  Mysticism  had  in  France, 
In  particular,  very  eminent  representativee.  One  of 
these  was  Bernard  of  Clalrvaux  (1091-1153).  Another 
was  Hugo  of  St.  Victor  near  Paris  (1097-1141).  To  a 
later  period  belongs,  in  France,  Bonaventura  (John  of 
Fidanza),  the  "  Doctor  seraphicus  "  (1221-1274).  In  the 
fourteenth  century  Germany  produced  mystics  of  great 
fame  and  Influence.  One  of  these  was  Master  Eckhart 
(c.  12r)0-1329).  the  "  Doctor   Ecstatlcus."  who  has  been 


described  as  the  greatest  of  all  speculative  Mystics. 
According  to  Eckhart,  God  is  Being.  To  God  time  is 
Now,  which  embraces  together  past,  present,  and  future. 
The  ground  of  the  soul  1«  an  "  uncreated  and  uncrea table 
light,"  a  "  soul-spark  "  which  is  divine.  This  spark 
enables  man  to  penetrate  intuitively  into  tJie  kingdom  of 
light.  If  we  are  to  see  and  know  God  we  must  turn 
away  our  gaze  from  everything  that  belongs  to  time  and 
space.  Another  of  theee  Mystics  was  John  Tauler  (l.'WO- 
1361),  the  "  I>octor  Illumlnatus."  His  mysticism  was 
less  speculative.  He  has  been  classed  as  one  of  the 
Devotional  Mystics.  But  he  attached  great  importance 
to  practical  Christianity.  If  neoevssary,  a  man  should 
interrupt  his  devotions  In  order  to  do  a  service  for  a 
sick  person.  "  believing  not  only  that  God  would  be  with 
him,  but  that  He  would  vouchsafe  him.  it  may  be,  even 
greater  grace  and  blessing  in  tbat  external  work,  under- 
taken out  of  true  love,  in  the  service  of  his  neighbour, 
than  he  should  perhaps  receive  In  the  loftiest  contempla- 
tion." Jan  van  Ruysbroek  (129,'?- 1381).  another  "  Doctxjr 
ecstatlcus,"  was  a  famous  Flemish  mystic.  Ruysbroek 
speaks  of  "being  swallowed  up  in  the  unfahhonxable 
abyss  of  eternal  happiness."  Max  B.  Weinstein  describes 
him  as  the  most  thoroughgoing  theosophist  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Another  famous  mystic  was  Henry  Suso  (von 
Berg;  1295-l.^fi«),  who  wrote  a  "  Book  of  Eternal 
Wisdom."  He  was  a  pupil  of  Eckhart  and  friend  of 
Tauler.  Suso  was  an  ascetic,  a  visionary,  and  a  poet. 
The  name  of  Thomas  k  Kempis  (Thomas  Hamerken  of 
Kempen;  1380-1471)  may  be  said  to  be  a  household  word. 
Mysticism  continued  to  be  a  force  in  Germany.  In  1518 
Martin  Luther  (1483-154(»)  publlaht^  a  remarkable  work 
by  an  unknown  writer.  "  German  Theology,"  which  Is 
tJiought  to  have  prepared  tbe  way  for  the  Reformation 
and  given  It  a  mystical  tone.  The  book  seems  to  have 
been  written  about  1350.  The  author  contends  that  "  the 
more  the  Self,  the  I.  the  Me,  the  Mine,  that  is,  self- 
seeking  and  selfishness,  abate  in  a  naan,  the  more  doth 
(5od'8  I.  that  is  (^od  Himself,  increase  In  him."  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock  finds  much  In  common  between  this 
book  and  part^  of  the  Btblcs  of  Baruch  Spinoza  (1632- 
1677:  see  SPINOZISM).  J.  H.  Blunt  thinks  that  it 
exhibits  the  germ  of  the  "  Reine  Vemunft  "  of  Immanuel 
Kant  (1724-1804).  A  different  kind  of  mysticism  was 
Introduced  by  Paracelsus  (Phlllppus  Anreolus  Paracelsus 
Theophrastus  von  Hohenhelm;  1493-11541),  who  was  a 
physician  and  chemist.  His  mysticism  was  affected  by 
his  acquaintance  with  astrology  and  astronomy,  alchemy 
and  medicine.  It  has  been  described  as  Nature 
Mysticism,  or  as  Theosophy.  According  to  Mrs.  Besant 
("Theoeophy"  In  R.8.W.),  Paracelsus  was  one  of  the 
disciples  of  the  Secret  Wisdom.  "  Now  and  then  one 
of  its  disciples  appeared  in  Christendom,  and  gave  to  the 
world  some  '  discovery  '  which  started  thought  on  some 
new  and  fniltful  line:  thus  Paracelsus,  with  his  'dis- 
covery '  of  hydrogen,  his  magnetic  trt^tment  for  the  cure 
of  di«ea.se,  and  his  many  hints  at  »>cret/»  of  nature  not 
even  yet  worked  out."  The  followers  of  Paracelsus  have 
been  called  Paracelslsts.  Another  Reformation  mystic 
and  theosophist  was  Valentine  Weigel  (15.^3-^.588).  "  He 
founded  a  new  system,  and  gave  birth  to  a  new  school. 
Welgellans.  He  held  that  CJod  Is  coii.<«oious  in  man  of 
His  own  being,  and  that  In  pitying  man  He  has  pity 
on  Himself.  There  were  Welgellans  even  In  the 
eighteenth  century.  Another  famous  Nature  mystic  was 
.Jacob  Boehme  or  Behmen  (1.57.5-1024),  the  shoemaker  of 
Goerlitz.  In  ir.l2  he  published  a  work,  "  Aurora  oder 
Moi^renrOte  Im  Aufgang."  wlilch  was  condemned  by  the 
Church  authorities.  Before  this  he  had  had  wonderful 
visions  and  reveries.  Boehme  held  that  no  knowledge 
Is  possible  without  opposition  and  division.      All  things 
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consist  of  Yes  and  No.  They  are  either  divine  or  devilish 
or  earthly.  The  Yes  1«  the  Divine  Itself,  simply  power 
and  love.  The  No  is  the  retort  to  the  Divine.  Through 
It  the  Divine  is  made  manifest.  It  is  a  necessary  con- 
trary in  which  divine  love  becomes  operative.  God  repre- 
sents a  iK>laritv,  a  confilct  with  Himself.  He  is  both 
Good  and  Evil.'  '  For  the  holy  world  God  and  the  dark 
world  (iod  are  not  two  gods;  they  are  a  single  (k)d.  He 
is  in  Himself  all  Being.  He  Is  Evil  and  (5ood.  Heaven 
and  Hell.  Light  and  Darkness.  Eternity  and  Time. 
Beginning  and  End.  Wherever  In  a  being  His  love  Is 
hidden,  there  His  anger  is  manifest."  Boehme's  mystical 
work,  "  The  Supersensual  Life."  was  translated  into 
English  bv  William  Iaw  (ir)86-17fil).  the  author  of  the 
••  Serious  Call."  Law  was  a  disciple  of  Jacob  Boehme. 
The  founder  of  Quietism  (q.v.),  Michael  Mollnos  (1640- 
1696)  is  an  example  of  Spanish  mysticism.  His  teaching 
influenced  the  French  mystic,  Mme.  Guyon  (1648-1717). 
A  "  modem  "  Catholic  mystic  of  great  repute  is  St.  John 
of  the  Cro€B  (San  Juan  de  la  Cruz:  1542-1591).  He  is 
spoken  of  as  a  Doctor  In  Mystical  Theology,  "  Whose 
works  are  the  most  complete  and  luminous,  the  most 
sublime,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  philosophically 
exact  and  precise,  and  whose  authority  Is  the  highest 
which  any  private  theologian  can  have  "  (Cath.  Diet.). 
See  B.  Ptienjer;  J.  H.  Blunt;  Chr.  Job.  Deter.  Abriss 
der  Oeschichte  der  Philosophie,  1906;  E.  C.  Gregory, 
Introduction  to  Christian  Mysticism,  1908;  Rudolf 
Eucken.  The  Life  of  the  Spirit,  1909;  Max  B.  Welnsteln, 
Welt-und  Leben-Anschauungen.  1910;  William  James. 
Varieties  of  Religious  Experience;  E.  Underbill. 

MYSTICISM,  NON-CHRISTIAN.  In  Christian  myst- 
icism the  aim  is  to  enter  into  communion  with  a  per- 
sonal God.  Where  a  personal  God  is  recognised,  the 
same  aim  Is  pursued  In  other  religions.  But  before  we 
come  to  the  higher  types  of  religion,  It  should  be  noticed 
that  even  in  lower  or  primitive  religions  a  sort  of  myst- 
icism is  common  In  which  communion  Is  sought  with 
divine  or  supernatural  powers.  Primitive  folk  have 
their  mysteries  of  initiation,  in  which  a  state  of  ecstasy 
is  attained.  To  them  various  animals  and  things  are 
holv  and  able  to  communicate  holiness  as  being  Instinct 
with  divine  power  or  life.  The  heathen  Semites  had 
their  mystic  sacrifices.  Robertson  Smith  notes,  for 
Instance'  (R.S.),  that  the  Harranlans  offered  sacrificial 
gifts  to  the  dog.  "  and  In  certain  mysteries  dogs  were 
solemnly  declared  to  be  the  brothers  of  the  mystae."  We 
find  traces  of  primitive  mystical  cults  even  In  the  Old 
Testament.  It  appears  from  Isa.  Ixv.  3  ff.,  Ixvl.  3,  17, 
Ezek.  viti.  10.  tiiat  during  the  Exile  there  was  a  tendency 
to  revive  certain  cults  of  a  primitive  type.  "  This  ten- 
dency was  not  confined  to  the  Hebrews,  nor  did  it  reach 
Its  chief  development  among  them.  The  causes  which 
produced  a  resuscitation  of  obsolete  mysteries  among 
the  Jews  were  at  work  at  the  same  period  among  all  the 
Nortbem  Semites;  for  everywhere  the  old  national 
deltif*  had  shown  themselves  powerless  to  resist  the  gods 
of  A.-wyria  and  Babylon.  And  among  these  nations  the 
tendency  to  fall  back  for  help  on  primitive  superstitions 
was  not  held  In  check,  as  It  was  among  the  Hebrews,  by 
the  counter-Influence  of  the  Prophets  and  the  Law.  From 
this  pf^1o4l,  therefore,  we  may  date  with  great  probability 
the  first  rise  of  the  mystical  cults  which  played  so  large 
a  rxart  in  the  later  developments  of  ancient  paganism, 
and  sT'rwid  their  influence  over  the  whole  Graeco-Roman 
world.  Most  of  these  cults  appear  to  have  begun  among 
the  Nortbern  Semites,  or  in  the  partes  of  Asia  Minor  that 
fell  un<ler  the  empire  of  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians. 
The  leading  feature  that  distinguishes  them  from  the 
old  public  cults,  with  wbich  they  entered  into  competi- 
tion,   is  that  they   were  not  based  on  the  principle  of 


nationality,  but  sought  recruits  from  men  of  every  race 
who  were  willing  to  accept  Initiation  through  the  mystic 
sacraments;  and  in  pursuance  of  this  object  they  carried 
on  a  missionary  propaganda  in  all  parts  of  the  Roman 
Empire,   In  a  way  quite  alien  to  the  spirit  of  national 
religion."     The  naturalization  of  Oriental  cults  In  Greece 
and  Rome,  however,  led  to  tiie  introduction  there  of  a 
more  personal  element  Into  religion.      Thus  the  cult  of 
the  Thracian  god  DIonysos,  a  deity  of  Oriental  origin  (see 
Gladys  M.  N.  Davis,  The  Asiatic  Dionysos,  1914),  as  intro- 
duced Into  Greece,  promised  the  realization  of  a  personal 
salvation.     In  Rome  the  Oriental  mystery-religions  which 
exerted  a    wide   Influence  were  the  cult  of  Cybele   of 
Phrygia,  of  Isis  of   Egypt,  and   of  Mlthra   of  Persia. 
"  These  religions  appealed  to  the  imagination  on  account 
of  their  great   antiquity,  their  elaborate   myths,  their 
mystic  rites,  their  promises  of  regeneration  and  of  salva- 
tion "  (G.  A.  Barton,  R.W.).     We  have  noted  references 
In  the  Old  Testament  to  a  lower  type  of  mysticism  which 
was  condemned  by  the  great  prophets.     We  may  presume 
that  this  was  condemned  all  the  more  sternly,  because 
the  prophets  themselves  knew  by  experience  the  difference 
between  the  lower  and  higher  types.     The  great  prophet 
was  a  true  mvstic  (cp.  the  article  "  The  Language  of 
the  Prophets  "  In  The  Quest,  July,  1919).     He  "  is  carried 
away  by  the  divine  i)ower  and  speaks  as  the  mout!lu)lece 
of  God,  using  lofty  poetic  diction  while  In  a  state  of 
ecstacy"    (K.   Kohler).       In   later  Judaism,    as  Kohler 
notes,  there  has  always  been  a  current  of  mysticism.    We 
find  the  beginnings  of  a  developed  form  in  the  reMgion 
of  the  Essenes,  In  the  allegorizing  methods  of  Phllo,  in 
tbe  speculations  about  the  "  Chariot  "  (merkabah)  of  the 
book  of  Ezek  lei,  and  In  the  mystical  interpretation  of 
the  O.T.  book,  the  "  Song  of  Songs."      In  the  Merkabah 
Mvsticism    the    Chariot,    as    J.    Abelson   says    (Jewish 
Mysticism,  1913),  became  a  kind  of  "  mystic  way  "  lead- 
ing up  to  the  final  goal  of  the  soul.     "  Or,  more  precisely, 
it   was  the   mystic  '  Instrument,'  the  vehicle  by   which 
one  was  carried  direct  into  the  *  halh? '  of  the  unseen.    It 
was  the  aim  of  the  mystic  to  be  a  '  Merkabah-rlder,'  so 
that  he  might  be  enabled,  wblle  still  In  the  trammels  of 
the  flesh,  to  mount  up  to  his  spiritual  Eldorado."      As 
regards  the  "  Song  of  Songs  "  (or  Canticles),  the  Rabbis 
saw  in  its  Imagery  of  human  love  and  marriage  a  true 
symbol  of  the  union  of  Israel  with  the  DIrlne  Father. 
"The  intimate  and  secret  experiences  of  the  soul  of  the 
Jew,  the  raptures  of  its  intercourse  with  God  in  senses 
which  no  outsider  could  understand,  were  best  reflected 
in  the  language  of  that  august  and  Indefinable  passion 
which  men  call  love."      But  the  Jews  were  not  content 
.dimply  to  Interpret  O.T.  writings  mystically.      They  pro- 
duced' a  large  mystic  literature  which,  though  starting 
with  the  Old  Testament,  contains  many  new  speculations. 
Famous  examples  of  this  literature  are  tbe  book  "  Yet- 
sirah  "  and  the  "  Zohar."      The  Sefer  Yetsirah  (Book 
of  Creation)  Is  of  uncertain  authorship  and  date.     Judah 
Halevi  (end  of  11th  century)  attributed  it  to  Abraham. 
Reitzenstein    (Poimandres),    connecting    It  wltb    Gnostic 
activities,  assigns  It  to  the  second  century.      It  has  also 
been  assigned  to  Rabbi  'Akiba  (50-130  A.D.).  on  account 
of  his  skill  In  the  mystic  lore  of  numbers.      But  the  most 
likely  date  is  about  the  sixth  century  A.D.,   since,  as 
Abelson  points  out,  this  century  marks  the  beginning  of 
the  Gaonic  epoch.  In  which  several  important  Rabbinic- 
mystical  works  were  composed.      In  any  case,  the  work 
has  been  held  in  high  esteem  from  the  tenth  century,  and 
has  exercised  a  great  Influence  on  the  general  develop- 
ment of  Jewish  My-stlcism.      "  It  Is  a  mystical  philosophy 
drawn  from  the  sounds,  shapes,  relative  positions,  and 
numerical  values  of  the  letters  of  the  Hefcrew  alphabet." 
Abelson  notes  that  although  the  nucleus  of  much  of  the 
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teaching  Is  to  be  foand  in  the  Talmud,  the  Ra>bbi8  were 
not  the  originators,  but  borrowed  from  older  sourcee, 
Egyptian,  Babylonian,  and  Mandaean.  He  points  out 
also  that  If  Alexandrian  Neoplatonksm  is  the  pith  and 
core  of  the  emanation  doctrines  of  Plotlnus,  it  Is  also 
the  root  of  the  emanation  doctrlnee  of  the  Book  YetHrah , 
the  Zohar,  and  Indeed  of  all  branches  of  the  mediaeval 
Kabbalah.  The  Zohar  ("  Shining"  or  "  Brightness": 
cp.  Dan.  xli.  3)  is  In  particular  the  text-book  of  Jewish 
mediaeval  mysticism.  Its  authorship  is  uncertain,  though 
it  purports  to  be  t<he  record  of  a  divine  revelation  to 
Rabbi  Simeon  ben  Yohal  (h.  second  centur>'  A.D.).  It 
made  Its  first  appearance  In  Spain  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  obviously  had  a  number  of  authors,  and  quite  as 
clearly  drew  from  various  faiths  and  philosophies.  Neo- 
platonlsm,  Gnoatlclsm.  the  Talmud  and  Mldrashlm,  and 
Persian  Stl^m  all  seem  to  have  helped  to  form  and 
fashion  it.  While  the  Zohar  claims  to  be  «  commentary 
on  the  Pentateuch,  it  is  really  an  independent  compend- 
ium of  Kabballstlc  theoeophy.  The  work  emphasises 
the  fact  that  In  the  phenomena  of  the  world  there  i.s  an 
esoteric  as  well  as  an  exoteric  really.  The  universe  is 
the  outward  expression  of  the  inner  Divine  thought. 
Man,  •'  having  the  privilege  to  behold  everywhere  the 
Divine  image — the  world  being  an  emtbodiment  of  God — 
can.  If  he  will,  make  his  way  to  the  Invisible  Author  of 
all;  can  have  union  with  the  Unseen."  In  addition  to 
such  lofty  teaching,  the  work  is  rich  in  angek>k>gy  and 
in  mediaeval  astrology.  The  treatment  of  the  problem 
of  evil  Is  noteworthy.  "  Evil,  erln,  and  their  personifica- 
tions, the  demoiw,  are  termed  k^lifoth.  i.e.,  the  coverings, 
wrappings,  e-rtemals  of  all  existing  things.  Just  as  the 
covering  (or  husk)  of  anything  Is  not  the  real  thing  and 
ftir  inferior  to  it,  so  sin  and  evil  are,  as  it  were,  the 
gross,  Inferior,  imperfect  afi?)ects  of  creation.  And  as 
the  world  is  an  emanation  of  the  Divine,  It  follows  that 
whatsoever  in  the  world  Is  evil,  and  not  of  the  Divine, 
cannot  be  real.  Hence  evil  is  that  which  has  no  being; 
it  is  a  sort  of  illusion;  It  is  a  state  of  absence,  negation: 
It  is  a  thing  which  merely  appears  to  he  but  is  not  " 
(Abelson).  The  general  Mime  in  Jewish  literature  for 
every  kind  of  mystical  interpretation  is  Kabbalah 
("  esoteric  tradition  ").  Its  secret  lore  is  described  by 
Kohler  as  ill-adapted  to  the  teaching  of  Judaism  and  as 
simply  the  reaction  to  the  excessive  rationalism  of  the 
Spanish-Arabic  period.  "  The  legalism  and  casuistry  of 
the  Talmud  and  the  Codes  appealed  too  much  to  the 
intellect,  disregarding  the  deeper  emotional  sourr-es  of 
religion  and  morality:  on  the  other  hand,  the  mystici.sm 
of  the  CaW>ftllsts  over-emphasized  the  emotional  element. 
and  eliminated  much  of  the  rational  basis  of  Judaism  " 
In  Arabic.  Persian,  and  Turki.sih  the  word  '  mystic  '  is 
represented  by  Siufi,  though  this  word  i.«j  restricted  to 
mystics  who  are  Moslems,  and  at  first  (c.  SOO  AD.)  bore 
a  humbler  meaning.  The  Sufis  are  so  callt'd  from  suf 
"  wool,"  becau.se  they  were  ascetics  who  wore  rough 
woollen  garments.       "  The  earliest  Sufis  were,  in  fact, 


ascetics  and  quietlsta  rather  than  mystics"  (R.  A. 
Nicholson,  The  Mynticn  of  Islam,  1914).  In  oonr**  of 
time,  however,  they  came  to  regard  asceticism  as  only 
tJie  first  8tage  of  a  long  spiritual  pilgrimage,  and  Dr. 
Nicholson  thinks  the  essence  of  Sflflsm  is  best  displayed 
in  Its  extreme  type,  which  Is  pantheistic  and  speculative 
rather  than  ascetic  or  devotional.  The  Sflfl  Is  a 
"traveller"  by  slow  "stages"  along  a  "path"  the 
goal  of  which  is  union  with  Reality.  When  he  attains 
illumination,  he  Is  endowed  with  a  8ui)ematural  power 
of  discernment.  When  he  attains  ecstasy  he  is  uniftnl 
with  God.  •*  The  whole  of  Sflftsm  rests  on  the  belief 
that  when  the  Individual  self  Is  lost,  the  Universal  Self 
is  found,  or,  In  religious  language,  that  ecstai^y  affonls 
the  only  means  by  whlrh  tiie  w)ul  can  dlreotly  couiniunl- 
cate  and  become  united  with  God.  Asceticism,  purifica- 
tion, love,  gnoslfi,  saintshlp — all  the  leading  ideas  of 
SQfism — ^are  developed  from  this  cardinal  principle."  The 
SOfi  obtains,  as  divine  gifts,  gno-sis  (mystic  knowle<lge) 
and  love;  and  "gnosis  and  lov»  are  Hplritually  identical  : 
they  teach  the  same  truths  in  different  language  "  (cp. 
further  SUFIISM).  Mysticism  in  India  is  chflracterf^*>d 
by  Dr.  E.  Lehniann  (Mi/sticium  in  Heathendom  and 
Christendom,  1910)  as  a  mysticism  of  meditation  and  of 
renunciation.  "  The  my.«?tlclsm  of  the  Hindus  did  not 
originate  in  philosophy,  any  more  than  thHr  religion  from 
the  first  was  a  philosophical  religion.  The  beginning 
was  adoration,  worship,  and  therein  the  earliest  eleni«'nts 
of  mysticism  are  to  be  found."  The  Hindu  my.Htic  for 
the  most  part,  seeks  a  life  of  seclusion  and  meditation. 
I'nion  with  the  divine  principle,  Brahma  and  Atman, 
is  only  to  be  attained  by  way  of  meditBtion.  "  Insight 
is  what  is  needed,  and  Brahma,  thus  thought  out,  la 
meditation."  But  In  practice  ordinary  meditation  is 
found  to  be  insufficient.  It  is  therefore  improved  by  art, 
"  the  art  above  all  arts  to  which  the  Hindu  applie.s  him- 
self a.ssiduously.  the  art  of  ral.sjing  himself  above  tb*'  life 
of  this  world  by  rapture,  forgetting  himself  In  ecstasy, 
and  producing  this  ecstasy  by  penances — the  art  whioh 
In  India  Is  known  as  Yoga  "  (see  YOGA).  In  China, 
according  to  Ix'hmann,  the  temperament  of  the  people  Is 
absolutely  opposed  to  anything  of  a  mystical  nature. 
Nevertheless,  Laotze  (b.  (KM  B.C.).  th«^  foundt^r  of  Ttioism 
(q.v.)  and  the  second  In  Importance  of  China's  trreat 
sages,  produced  here  a  work  In  which  are  found  all  the 
properties  of  true  mysticism.  "  It  would  .seem  as  if 
here.  In  the  Far  East,  the  groundwork  had  been  laid  for 
that  which  In  the  sub.seqnent  pen^gri nations  of  mysticism 
.should  receive  mon^  .«4olld  form.  The  three  chords  which 
mystlci.><m  always  strikes,  namely,  alienation  from  the 
world,  the  doing  away  with  r»<^r*»onallty  and  with  •4»'lf, 
reverberate  here  also,  and  thoy  sound — and  this  i.^  the 
remarkable  jtart  of  it — perfectly  Chinese,  although  con- 
stantly cla.shing  with  the  normal  sy.stem  of  Confucian 
doctrines,  with  all  Its  practical  and  rH>rsonal  activity." 
In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  above,  .lee  J.  C. 
Oman,  Mystics:  L.  M.  J.  Gamett;   Isaac  Huslk. 
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N.  God  N  Is  a  designation  used  by  anthropok>gi8ts 
for  a  deity  depicted  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Mayan  Indians  of 
Ce^ntral  America.  He  has  the  head  of  an  old  man,  and 
wears  a  head-ornament  which  contains  the  sign  for  the 
year  of  3()0  days.  He  is  described  by  SchelHias  as  "  The 
God  of  the  ejid  of  the  Year." 

NAASSENI.  A  name  derived  from  the  Hebrew  word 
naohash,  "  serpent."  It  Is  equivalent  to  the  name 
Ophites  (g.r.). 

NABU.  A  Babylonian  deity.  The  god  Nabu  or  Nebo 
Is  represented  as  embodying  divine  wisdom.  Jastrow 
tJiInks  that  as  the  Itebyionians  associated  wisdom  with 
the  watery  deep,  the  origin  of  Nabu  was  aqueous.  He 
thinks  that  Nabu  and  Ea  (q.v.)  were  originally  related. 
In  any  case,  Nabu  is  referred  to  as  tiie  Irrigator  and 
fertilizer  of  fields,  and  became  a  patron  of  agriculture. 
He  was  e8[>eclally  the  god  of  Borslpiva,  but  in  tiie  days 
of  Hammurapi  he  had  to  give  place  to  Marduk  (q.v.). 
He  reappeannl,  however,  as  the  son  of  Marduk.  and  in 
Home  cases  received  greater  prominence  than  his  father. 
The  Assyrian  kings  jvaid  him  great  homage,  and  several 
of  them"  were  nanie^l  after  him  (Nabupolassar.  Nebu- 
chadrezzar, Nabonnedos).  Marduk-baladan  II  describes 
himself  as  "  worshipper  of  Nabu  and  Marduk."  As  the 
herald  of  the  gods  he  was  calle<l  Papsukal,  the  supreme 
messenger.  His  symbols  were  the  stylus  of  the  writer 
and  the  sceptre  of  the  ruler.  His  consort  would  seem 
to  have  been  originally  Enia ;  afterwards  it  was 
Tashmitum  (q.v.).  In  the  Deluge-story  (see  DE3I>UGE- 
STORY,  BABYLONIAN)  Nabu  figures  prominently 
among  the  gods  who  an*  active  in  storm.  Nabu  was 
sometime*?  identified  with  Nusku  (q.v.).  He  came  to  be 
identified  also  with  Mercury.  In  the  procession  an  New 
Year's  Day  Nabu  was  carritnl  in  a  magnificent  ship.  See 
Morris  Jastrow.  Rfl. 

NAG  DEO.  A  deity,  really  the  cobra,  worshipped  by 
the  Baigas  and  others.  Nfig  Is  an  object  of  special 
veneration  among  the  liarals  (also  known  a*i  Tambolls  or 
Pan.sAris).  who  observe  a  festival  In  his  honour  calle<i 
Nag-Panchml   (Cobra's  fifth). 

NAGT'AUSTS.  Memt)ers  of  a  cult  formed  In  Mexico 
after  the  conquest.  "  The  Nagualists  were  supposed  to 
have  animal  familiars,  whos*'  shape  they  could  assume, 
and  to  hold  n^ilar  '  witf^es'  sabbaths.'  "  (T.  A.  Joyce, 
1/..4 .).  It  was  the  avowed  object  of  the  cult  to  eliminate 
ChrLstlanlty. 

NAHUM.  BOOK  OF.  The  original  sectloiM?  of  the 
book  of  Nahum  (chaps,  t.  1.  11.  14;  II.  1.  S-l.*^;  Hi.  1-19) 
are  <x>ncemed  with  the  approaching  fall  of  Nineveh. 
This  gives  ns  the  terminus  ad  quem  for  the  date  of  the 
book.  Nineveh  was  not  overthrown  until  (M)6  B.C.  On 
tlie  other  hand,  it.s  end  had  seemed  near  on  several  earlier 
occasions.  If  Herodotus  Is  to  be  trusted.  Cyaxares.  the 
Mede.  Ixwieged  it  in  fi25  B.C.  In  any  case,  as  C.  F. 
Kent  points  out.  in  f?2r.  B.C..  when  tlie  great  Assyrian 
king  Ashurbanipal  died,  the  people  of  Judah  no  doubt 
felt  convinced  that  now  at   length  the  days  of  Nineveh 


were  numbered.  The  terminus  a  quo  for  the  date  of  the 
book  is  supplied  by  a  reference  to  the  capture  and  sack 
of  Thebes.  This  took  place  aAwut  660  B.C.,  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  still  vividly  remembered  at  the  time  Nahum 
wrote.  Nahum's  prophecy  therefore  can  hardly  be  dated 
later  than  626  B.C.  An  Introduction  has  been  prefixed 
to  the  book  by  a  later  editor  (chape.  I.  2-15;  ii.  2).  It 
takes  the  form  of  an  acrostic  psalm,  which  describes 
the  just  rule  of  Jehovah.  As  far  as  the  original  prophecy 
is  concerned,  "  Nahum  voices,  in  language  of  surpassing 
literary  beauty  and  vigour,  the  universal  cry  of  exulta- 
tion which  burst  from  the  lips  of  a  great  family  of 
nations,  when  at  last  the  news  came  tliat  Nineveh  was 
falling"  (C.  F.  Kent).  See  C.  Comlll;  G.  H.  Box;  O. 
C.  WhltehoUiSe;  C.  F.  Kent,  The  Sermons,  Epistles  and 
Apocalypses  of  Israel's  Prophets,  1910. 

NAKHIS.  Literally  "  Nail  "  men.  An  order  of  Hindu 
ascetics,  worshippers  of  &lva  (q.v.).  They  are  so  called 
because  they  allow  their  nails  to  grow  long  and  to  pierce 
through  their  clenched  hands.       See  E.  W.  Hopkins. 

NAKSHIBENDI.  A  Dervish  order.  Their  ser\'ice 
consists  of  one  prayer  called  the  Iklah,  which  is  repeated 
a  thousand  and  one  times.  "  This  number  of  pebbles 
is  distributed  among  the  brethren  who  are  seated  in  a 
circle  on  the  floor:  and,  as  each  one  completes  the  mental 
recitation  of  an  Iklah,  he  lays  down  before  him  a  pebble 
until  the  wliole  number  are  deposited  within  the  circle  " 
(L.  M.  J.  Gamett). 

NAKTI  DEVI.  An  Indian  deity,  the  "  Noseless 
Goddess."  In  Bllaspur  she  Is  the  principal  deity  of  the 
Bhainas.  When  a  man  dies,  a  cock  Is  offered  to  her: 
when  a  woman  dies,  a  hen. 

NAMBUTIRIS.  The  Nambfitiris  or  Nambutlri  Bnih- 
mans  are  described  by  Thurston  and  Rangachari  as  the 
socio- spiritual  arl«tocracy  of  Malabar  In  India.  "  The 
characteristic  features  of  the  NambiStiri  are  his  faith  in 
(^Jod  and  resignation  to  his  will,  hospitality  to  strangers, 
scnipulons  veracity,  punctiliousness  as  regards  the 
onlinanceis  prescribed,  and  extreme  gentility  In  manners. 
The  sustaining  power  of  his  belief  in  divine  providence 
is  so  great  that  calamities  of  whatsoever  kind  do  not 
exasperate  him  unduly  "  (E.  Thurston  and  K.  Ranga- 
chari). The  Nambiitlris  devote  much  of  their  time  to 
the  studv  of  the  Vedas.  and  are  said  to  be  probably  more 
famlliarwith  Sanskrit  than  any  other  Brahmans.  They 
are  forbidden  to  use  liquor  and  flesh.  They  may  keep 
cows  and  buffaloes,  but  not  the  horse,  which  is  a  sacred 
animal.  They  are  not  allowed  to  swear  or  take  an  oath, 
but  mav  make  a  solemn  asseveration.  Bathing  is  one 
of  their  most  important  religious  duties.  "  All  objects, 
animate  or  inanimate,  organic  or  inorganic,  are  believed 
to  be  permeated  by  the  divine  s]Tirit.  Animals,  trees, 
plants,  and  flowers  are  animate,  and  therefore 
venerate<l."  Horses,  snakes,  and  cows  are  worshipped, 
the  last  being  held  the  most  sacred  of  all  animals.  See 
E.  Thurston. 
NAMDEO  SEC!T.     An  Indian  sect,  founded  by  Namdeo 
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Sddhu,  a  Qihipa  or  dyer,  who  ie  aaid  to  have  been  a  con- 
temporary of  Kablr,  founder  of  the  sect  of  Kabir 
Panthie  (g.v.),  and  to  have  flourished  in  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  century.  "  He  wa«  a  great  worshipper  of  the 
god  Vlthoba  of  Pandharpur,  and  is  considered  by  the 
Mar&thas  to  be  their  oldest  writer,  being  the  author  of 
many  Abhangs,  or  aacred  hymns.  He  preached  the 
unity  of  God,  recognising  apparently  Vitboba  or  Vishnu 
as  the  one  deity,  and  the  useleflsnese  of  ceremonial  "  (R. 
V.  Ruasell).  To  thie  sect  belong  many  of  the  Darzis, 
the  occupational  caste  of  tailors. 

NAME,   CHANGE  OF.       In  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments we  read  of  persons'  names  being  changed.       In 
(Jenesis  xxxii.  28  it  is  represented  that  the  name  of  Jacob 
was  changed  to  Israel.      Jesus  gave  hie  disciple  Simon 
the  name  Peter  (Luke  vl.  14).       The  Apostle  Paul  was 
Driginally  called  Saul  (Acts  vli,  28).      Prof.  O.  C.  Whlte- 
houfie  suggests  (Isaiah  in  the  "  Century  Bible  ")  that  the 
name  Isaia:h  wae  perhaps  not  his  original  name.       He 
may    have    assumed    it    in    reference   to   his    prophetic 
inlssion.      It  would  almost  seem  that  in  certain  circum- 
stances   it   was  a    fairly  common    practice   among    the 
Hebrews  to  take  or  receive  new  names.     The  practice  is 
found  among  the  Arabs.       Burton  notes    {Al  Madinah 
and  Meccah,  new  edition  of  Bohn,  i.   p.  14.  N.  3)  that 
"  when  a  man  appears  as  a  Fakir  or  Darwaysh.  he  casts 
off,    in   process    of    regeneration,    together    with    other 
worldly  sloughs,  his  laical  name  for  some  brilliant  coat 
of  nomenclature  rich  in  religious  promise."     In  the  West 
Indies,    again,    when    two    prominent    men    were   very 
friendly,    they   would    bind    themselves    together    more 
closely  by  exchanging  their  names.     The  ceremony  served 
to  make  the  parties  friends  for  all  time.      The  Mehtars, 
the  caste  of  sweepers  and  scavengers  in  India,  worship  a 
saint  named  Vaimlki.     He  was  originally  a  hunter  named 
Ratnakar.      When  he  was  purified  and  became  a  saint, 
Brahma  changed  his  name  from  Ratnakfir  to  Vaimikl. 
There  are  several  definite  examples  of  change  of  name  in 
the  Bible.      It  is  possible  that  the  change  was  made  also 
In  other  cases — cases  in  which  the  Biblical  writers  have 
forgotten  to  mention  the  fact.       In  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  the  practice  seems  to  be  specially  associated 
with  what  may  be  described  as  cases  of  a  "  call  "  or  of 
t?onversion.       But  not  exclusively.       Naomi,  if  we  may 
interpret  the  passage  literally,  became  Marah.       One  of 
the  kings  of  Judah  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  Azarlah, 
©ometlroes  as  Uzziah.       Prof.  K.   Marti  suggests  in  his 
•Commentary  on  Isaiah  that  Uzziah  was  perhaps  the  real 
name  borne  by  Azarlah  before  he  ascended  the  throne. 
It  is  possible  that  David— which  is  probably  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  Dodiel,  "  darling  of  God  "—was  not  the  famous 
king's  original  nan>e.      David's  original  name  may  have 
been  Elhanan,  "  God  is  gracious."      In  I.  Samuel  xvil. 
David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  is  said  to  have  slain  the  Philistine 
giant  Goliath.       In  II.  Samuel  xxi.  19  we  read  :   "  and 
Elhanan  the  son  of  Jaare-oregim  the  Bethlehemite  slew 
Goliath  the  Gittite,  the  staff  of  whose  spear  was  like  a 
weaver's  beam."      In  the  parallel  passage  of  the  Book  of 
Chronicles  (I.,  xx.  5)  we  read :  "  and  Elhanan  the  son  of 
Jair  slew  Lahmi  the  brother  of  Goliath  the  Gittite,  etc." 
In  both  these  passages  there  are  corruptions,  and  it  is 
likely  that  the  original  and  correct  text  was  in  both  cases 
the  same.      In  the  first  passage  "oregim  "  ("  weavers  ") 
has  evidently  crept  in  after  Jaare  from  the  following  line. 
In    the   second    passage    "  Lahmi    the    brother   of "    i« 
evidently  a  corruption  of  "the  Bethlehemite."      In  both 
passages  "  Jaare  "  and  "  Jair  "  are  probably  corruptions 
of  "  Jesse."        OrigiiMlly  therefore  the  two  texts  may 
have  read  :  "  And  Elhanan  the  son  of  Jesse  the  Bethle- 
hemite slew  Goliath  the  Gittite."       Most  modem  critics 
assume  that  the  story-  of   David's  killing  Goliath  is  a 


later  tradition,  and  that  the  expk>it  of  Elhanan,  one  of 
David's  warriors,  was  transferred  to  his  royal  maciter. 
It  is  hardly  likely,  however,  that  this  could  have  hap- 
pened. Po€wibly  Elhanan  and  David  were  one  and  the 
same  person.  In  II.  Kings  xxiii.  34  we  are  told  that 
'*  Pharaoh-necoh  made  Eliakim  the  son  of  Josiah  king  in 
the  room  of  Josiali  his  father,  and  changed  his  name  to 
Jehoiakim  "  (similarly,  II.  Chronicles  xxxvi.  4).  In 
II.  Kings  xxiv.  17  we  are  told  that  the  king  of  Babyk)n 
made  Mattaniah  brother  of  the  father  of  Jehoiachin  king 
in  place  of  Jehoiachin.  and  changed  hie  name  to  iSedeklah. 
Why  should  the  king  of  Egypt  have  changed  the  name 
Kllakim  "God  establishes"  to  Jehoiakim  "  Yahweh 
establishes"?  Why  should  the  king  of  Babylon  have 
changed  the  name  Mattaniah.  "  gift  of  Yahweh  '  to 
Zedekiah  "  righteousness  of  Yahweh  "?  It  is  more  likely 
that  the  two  kings  had  already  borne  the«e  two  names. 
The  Hebrew  word  for  name  is  often  used.  In  reference 
to  Yahweh,  in  the  sense  of  character.  It  may  have  been 
a  common  practice  for  persons  when  they  ehangt^  their 
character  to  change  their  name.  There  is  much  to  re^wn- 
mend  the  practice.  The  Tolstoy  of  later  years,  to  take 
a  modern  example,  felt  himself  to  be  an  entirely  different 
person  from  the  Tolstoy  of  an  earlier  period. 

NAMTAR.  A  Babylonian  deity.  Namtar  was  a  god 
of  pestilence.  He  appears  in  the  service  of  Allatu  (g.v.), 
the  goddess  of  the  nether  world.  In  the  storj-  of  the 
descent  of  Ishtar  (q.v.)  to  the  nether  world,  Allatu  com- 
mands Namtar  to  smite  lahtar  with  disease.  In  the 
story  of  the  conflict  between  Nergal  and  Allatu.  Namtar 
is  told  by  Nergal  to  announce  to  Allatu  his  approach. 
See  Morris  Jastrow,  Rel. 

NANA.  A  Babylonian  deity.  The  name  NanA  means 
"  the  lady."  NanA  was  the  principal  goddess  of  the  city 
of  Uruk.  She  was  the  planet  Venus  (q.v.),  the  daughter 
of  Sin  (q.v.),  the  moon-god.  As  the  descendant  of  Anu 
(q.v.),  she  was  called  alwo  Anunit.  Shalinaneser  II.  calls 
her  the  consort  of  Nabu  (q.v.).  See  Morris  Ja«trow. 
Rel. 

NANAI.  A  nature-goddess  of  pre-semitic  Babylonia, 
equivalent  to  the  Babvlonian  Ishtar. 

NANAKPANTHI  SECT.  An  Indian  sect  founded  by 
Bflba  Nanak  of  the  Lahore  District  (lived  between  AD. 
1469  and  1538-39),  whose  teaching  paved  the  way  for  the 
development  of  Sikhism  (q.v.).  NAnak  was  a  religious 
reformer  who  wished  to  abolish  Idolatry  and  superstition 
and  to  inculcate  the  worship  of  one  invisible  deity. 
"  Tlie  burtien  of  his  teaching  was  that  there  Is  no  Hindu 
and  no  Muhammadan.  He  believed  In  transmigration, 
but  held  that  the  successive  stages  were  but  purifications, 
and  that  at  last  the  soul,  cleansed  from  sin,  went  to  dwell 
with  its  maker.  He  prescribed  no  caste  rules  or  cere- 
monial observances,  and  Indeed  condemned  them  as  un- 
necessary and  even  harmful;  but  he  made  no  violent 
attack  on  them,  he  insisted  on  no  alteration  in  existing 
civil  and  social  institutions,  and  was  content  to  leave 
the  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  all  men  in  the  sight  of 
God  to  work  in  the  minds  of  his  followers.  He  respected 
the  Hindu  veneration  of  the  cow  and  the  Muhammadan 
abhorrence  of  the  hog.  but  recommended  as  a  higher  rule 
than  either  total  abstinence  from  flesh.  Nothing  could 
have  been  gentler  or  less  aggressive  than  his  doctrine, 
nothing  more  unlike  the  teaching  of  his  great  succ^'^wor 
Govind  "  (R.  V.  Russell  and  R.  B.  Hira  Uil).  In  1901 
the  persons  in  the  Central  Provinces  of  India  who 
returned  themselves  as  Xanakpanthii?  numbered  13.000. 
See  R.  V.  Russell  and  R.  B.  Hira  LAI.  The  Tribes  and 
Castes  of  the  Central  Provinces  of  India,  1916. 

NANAKSHAHI.  A  mendicant  order  in  India,  a  branch 
of  the  Nflnakpanthis  (q.v.).  They  are  known  also  as 
Suthra  Shahls  (q.v.). 
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NANDKISHORE.  Nandkishore    and     Nandkumar, 

child  of  Nand  (Krishna's  foster-father),  are  names  of  the 
Hindu  god  Krishna. 

NANGA.  1^'anga  or  Mhaki  was  a  secret  society  among 
the  western  tribes  of  Vltl  Levu.  the  largest  of  the  Fiji 
Islands.  By  Initiation  into  the  nanga,  the  youth  of  the 
tribe,  it  was  supposed,  were  brought  into  relations  with 
the  ancestral  spirits.  "  The  sanctuary  and  lodge  of  the 
as-sociation  formed  the  earthly  dwelling-place  of  the 
spirits;  it  was  a  tab<'macle  as  holy  to  these  Fijians  as 
was  the  structure  in  the  Wilderness  to  the  Israelites; 
there  the  first-fruits  of  the  yam  harvest  were  solemnly 
presented  to  the  ancestors;  and  there  the  young  men  of 
Vltl  Levu  were  introduced  to  the  mysteries  of  the  tribe. 
When  the  manga  enclosure  was  being  raised  for  the  initia- 
tory performances,  the  people  suspended  all  other  work  " 
(Hutton  Webster,  R.D.). 

NANNAR.  A  Babylonian  deity.  Nannar  was  a  name 
for  the  moon-god,  who  was  worshipped  at  Ur.  Nannar 
was  called  the  "  heifer  of  Anu."  that  is  to  say.  the  off- 
spring of  Anu  (q.v.).  He  was  also  called  the  "  lord  of 
the  crown."  In  the  Epic  of  Marduk  (see  MARDUK, 
EPIC  OF)  It  is  aald  that  Marduk  made  Nannar  and  gave 
him  control  of  the  night.  Another  name  for  the  moon- 
god  was  Sin  (q.v.). 

NANTX)SVELTA.  A  goddess  in  the  mythology  of  the 
British  Celts.  She  is  connected  in  some  way  with  the 
sun-god  Sulis. 

NARAYANA.  Narayana  or  Narayan  is  one  of  the 
names  or  forms  under  which  the  great  Hindu  god  Vishnu 
(q.v.)  was  worshipped.  In  the  Law-book  ol  Manu  (1.  10) 
Narayana  is  a  name  for  the  Universal  Spirit,  which  was 
so  called  betau.se  it  was  thought  of  as  moving  on  the 
waters.  Monier-Williams  points  out  that  in  harmony 
with  this  idea  "  Vishnu  is  often  represented  in  sculptures, 
images,  and  pictures  as  NarSyana  in  human  form,  re- 
posing on  the  thousand-headed  serpent  and  floating  on 
the  ocean."      See  Monier-Williams;  E.   W.   Hopkins. 

NARSINGHA.  The  man-lion,  one  of  the  incarnations 
of  the  great  Hindu  god  Vishnu. 

NASTRAND.  In  the  religion  of  the  Ancient  Teutons. 
Na.^trand  (and  not  Hel  [q.v.])  appears  as  a  place  of 
puni.shment  In  which  sin  is  expiated.  The  doors  of  the 
Hall  which  stood  on  Nastrand  faced  northward;  the  Hall 
was  "  entwined  with  the  backs  of  .«>erpents."  No  sun- 
light penetrated  its  darkness;  through  the  roof  dripped 
venom.  See  P.  D.  CQianteple  de  la  Saussage,  Rel.  of  the 
Teutons,  1902. 

NAT  BABA.  A  Hindu  deity,  a  village  god  worshipped 
by  the  Nats.  He  is  a  deified  Nat.  The  term  Nat 
(literally  a  dancer),  according  to  R.  V.  Russell  and  R.  B. 
Hira  IJil,  .seems  to  be  applkKl  indefinitely  to  a  number  of 
groups  of  vagrant  acrobats  and  showmen  in  India. 

NATIONAL  PROTESTANT  LEAGUE.  A  league  in 
connection  with  the  Church  Association  (q.v.).  Its 
objects  are  :  to  maintain  unimpaired  "  the  Protestant 
Reformed  Religion,  established  by  law."  and  to  defend 
it  against  all  encroachments  of  Popery;  to  spread  sound 
Protestant  tnith  in  the  Church  of  England:  to  unite  In 
prayer  for  the  increajje  of  spiritual  religion;  to  co-operate 
with  the  CThurch  Association  in  upholding  Reformation 
principles;  to  educate  the  young  in  evangelical  truth;  to 
disseminata*  .sound  and  wholesome  literature;  to  secure 
the  return  of  Protestant  candidates  at  Parliamentary 
elections. 

NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF 
THE  POOR  IN  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  ESTAB- 
LISHED CHURCH.  A  Society  founded  in  ISll.  The 
Superintendent  was  Andrew  Bell  (175.3-1832).  founder  of 
the  Madras  System  of  Education,  which  was  similar  to 
the  I^a  master  Ian  Sysrtem  of  Education  (q.v.). 


NATIONALSOZLAI.br  VBREIN.  a  political  aasocia- 
tion  in  Germany  founded  by  Friedrlch  Naumann  (6.  1860). 
It  seeks,  by  working  along  national  and  Christian-, 
socialist  lines,  to  Improve  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes. 

NATURAL  THEOLOGY.  As  distinguished  from 
Revealed  Theok>gy  or  Positive  Theok)gy,  Natural 
Theology  denotes  the  evidence  of  (Jod's  existence  and 
character  derived  from  a  study  of  Nature.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  sceptic,  the  subject  is  discussed  In  the 
"Dialogues  on  Natural  Religion  "  (1779)  by  David  Hume 
(1711-1776) ;  from  the  standpoint  of  an  orthodox  theologian 
of  the  old  school  in  the  "  Natural  Theology  "  (1802)  of 
William  Paley  (1743-1805),  Archdeacon  of  Carlisle. 
Natural  Theology,  as  distinguished  from  Revelation 
(q.v.),  seeks  to  find  evidence  of  the  existence  and  goodness 
of  God  in  Nature.  It  has  been  claimed  that  Natural 
Theology  Is  the  only  true  theology,  and  that  its  revelation 
of  God  is  complete  and  sufficient ;  but  it  has  been  objected* 
that  it  leaves  important  questions  unanswered.  To  say 
the  least,  it  requires  to  be  supplemented  by  Revelation. 
We  may  go  further  and  say  that  the  highest  revelation 
of  God  is  not  physical  In  any  sense  but  metaphysical.  It 
is  Intuitional  knowledge  that  comes  by  inspiration.  A 
lifelong  study  of  Nature  may  fail  to  reveal  the  goodness 
of  God,  whereas  a  sudden  intuition  may  make  It  known 
in  such  a  way  that  it  will  never  again  be  doubted. 
Natural  Theology  works  too  much  on  the  assumption 
that  things  are  as  they  appear  to  be.     See  Schaff-Herzog. 

NAUALA.  A  term  used  among  the  Kwaklutl  of  N. 
America  to  denote  a  mystic  potentiality  ascribed  to  beings 
whether  human  or  non-human,  living  or  not  living. 
Nauala  seems  to  be  a  force,  and  not  a  personal  being,  and" 
corresponds  to  the  Melanesia  n  mana. 

NAZARAEANS.  Nazaraeans  (also  written  Nasarseans 
and  Naasarseans)  is  the  name  of  a  Jewish  sect  referred 
to  by  Epiphanius  (Hcer.  xvill.).  J.  H.  Blunt  suggests 
that  they  are  to  be  identified  with  the  Genlstae.  The 
(Jenista*  (q.v.)  are  said  to  have  claimed  that  they  were 
the  stock  of  Abraham ;  and  the  Hebrew  word  netsir,  from 
which  Nazaraeans  may  be  supposed  to  be  derived,  means 
"  branch."  The  Nazaraeans  would  have  a  patriarchal 
religion.  (Consequently  they  did  special  reverence  to 
the  patriarchs  (including  Moses  and  Joshua).  They 
practised  circumcision,  were  vegetarians,  and  refused  to 
sacrifice  animals.      See  J.  H.  Blunt. 

NAZARENES.  In  the  Gospels  Jesus  is  represented 
as  a  Nazarene,  that  is  to  say.  as  one  who  belonged  to 
Nazara  or  Nazareth  in  Galilee.  In  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  (xxiv.  5)  the  name  appears  as  one  used  by 
opponents  of  the  followers  of  Jesui*.  In  the  fourth  cen- 
tury Epiphanius  and  Jerome  give  the  name  Nazarenes  to 
a  body  of  Jewish  Christians.  The  Nazarenes  were 
Christians  who  continued  to  observe  the  law  of  Moses. 
To  what  extent,  if  any.  they  were  identical  with  a  section 
of  the  Ebionites  (q.v.)  is  a  disputed  point.  Augustine 
says  they  were  called  Symmachlans  sometimes.  This 
name  may  have  been  derived  from  that  of  Symmachus, 
one  of  the  translators  of  the  Old  Testament  into  Greek, 
an  Ebionite  who  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the  second 
century.  See  K.  R.  Hagenbach ;  J.  H.  Blunt;  Tx)ui8 
Duchesne.  Hist. 

NAZARENES.  A  name  by  which  the  Mandaeans 
(q.v.)  refer  to  themselves.  In  this  case  the  woi>d  would 
seem  to  be  derived  from  nazir,  "  separated,  or  pure." 

NAZIR.  The  name  of  one  of  the  .Tewisii  treatises  or 
tractates  which  reproduce  the  oral  tradition  or  unwritten 
law  as  developed  by  the  second  century  A.D..  and  a-re 
incorporated  in  the  Mishnah  (q.v.).  a  collection  and  com- 
pilation completed  by  Rabbi  Judah  the  Holy,  or  the 
Patriarch,  about  200  A.D.      The  sixty-three  tractates  of 
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the  Mifihsah  are  divided  into  six  groups  or  orders 
(aedarim).  Nazir  is  the  fourth  tractate  of  the  third 
group,  which  i«  called  Ndshim  ("  Women  "). 

NEBIIN.  The  Hebrew  name  ('*  Prophets  ")  of  the 
second  of  the  three  groups  into  which  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  divided.      See  PROPHETS,  THE. 

NECBSSARIANI8M  or  NECBS8ITABIANISM.  Ano- 
ther name  for  Determinism  (q.v.). 

NEDARIM.  The  title  of  one  of  the  Jewish  treatises 
or  tractates  which  reproduce  the  oral  tradition  or  un- 
written law  as  developed  by  the  second  century  A.D.  and 
are  incorporated  In  the  Miahnah  (q.v.),  a  collection  and 
compilation  completed  by  Rabbi  Judah  the  Holy,  or  the 
Patriarch,  about  200  A.D.  The  sixty-three  tractates  of 
the  Miahnah  are  divided  Into  six  groups  or  orders 
(aedarim).  Nedarim  ia  the  third  tractate  of  the  third 
group,  which  is  called  Ndahim  ("  Women  "). 

NEGA'IM,  The  name  of  one  of  the  Jewish  treatises 
or  tractates  which  reproduced  the  oral  tradition  or  un- 
written law  as  developed  by  the  second  century  A.D.  and 
are  incorporated  in  the  Mishnah  (q.v.),  a  collection  and 
compilation  completed  by  Rabbi  Judah  the  Holy,  or  the 
Patriarch,  about  200  A.D.  The  sixty-three  tractates  of 
the  Mlshnah  are  divided  Into  six  groups  or  orders 
(aedarim).  N^a'im  is  the  third  tractate  of  the  sixth 
group,  which  is  called  TohorOth  ("  Purifications  "). 

NEHALENNIA.  One  of  the  deities  of  the  Ancient 
Teutons.  Nehalennia  seems  to  have  been  a  goddess  of 
fertility  and  navigation.  She  is  known  from  inscriptions 
found  on  the  island  of  Walcheren.  "  Her  attributes  are 
a  dog,  a  basket  with  fruit,  and  the  prow  of  a  ship;  at 
times  she  is  represented  as  accompanied  by  Hercules  and 
Neptune  "  (Chantepie  de  la  Sauissaye).  The  goddess 
herself  is  deleted  on  some  of  her  monuments*.  See  P. 
D.  Chantepie  de  la  Sausaaye,  Rel.  of  the  Teutona,  1902; 
Reinach,  O. 

NEHEMIAH,  BOOK  OF.  The  Book  of  Nehemiah. 
though  it  now  appears  in  Hebrew  Bibles  as  a  separate 
work,  originally  In  the  Jewish  Canon  formed  one  work 
with  the  Book  of  Ezra.  In  the  Septuaglnt  the  two  books 
still  appear  as  one  (Second  Esdras).  See  EZRA- 
NEHEMIAH. 

NEIT.  An  ancient  Irish  deity.  Neit,  Ned,  or  Nudd 
was  the  god  of  war.  He  is  supposed  to  have  had  three 
wives,  Neman,  Morrigan,  and  Macha.  These  took  charge 
of  various  departments  of  battle  and  carnage.  Neit 
seems  to  have  been  equivalent  to  the  god  who  was  wor- 
shipped as  Mars  by  the  natives  of  Gaul. 

NEMAN.  An  ancient  Irish  deity.  Sister  of  Bav,  and 
wife  of  Neit,  the  god  of  battle,  she  had  charge  of  one  of 
the  departments  of  battle  and  carnage,  afflicting  her 
victims  with  madness. 

NEMETONA.  Nemetona  is  the  name  of  one  of  the 
goddesses  worshipped  by  the  ancient  Celts.  She  Is  paired 
with  Mars,  but  it  is  not  known  what  relationship 
was  intended.  From  an  inscription  found  at  Bath  it 
appears  that  she  was  worshipped  In  Britain.  She  has 
been  compared  or  identified  with  another  British  goddess 
Nemon,  '•  venomous."  C.  Squire  suggests  again  that 
Nemon  is  prob€U[)ly  the  same  as  M6rrigu,  who,  as  a 
goddess  of  war  Is  associated  with  the  British  god  of  war 
Llfidd  (q.v.).  See  Anwyl;  Squire,  Myth.;  cp.  Reii»ch, 
O.,  1909. 

NEMOLIAKI.  A  subnsect  of  the  Russian  dissenters 
known  as  Bezpopovtzi.  It  was  founded  by  Cossak 
Zimln.  The  fundamentals  of  religion  were  to  him  and 
his  followers  spiritual  prayer  and  a  pure  life  based  upon 
the  study  of  the  New  Testament.  C-oesak  Zimin  believed 
that  a  new  age  started  in  1666  A.D.,  the  age  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  In  this  age  no  external  rites  are  needed.  See 
Schaff-Herzog. 


NEMON.  A  goddess  of  war  worshipped  in  ancient 
Britain.  She  has  l)een  compared  or  identified  with 
Nemetona  (q.v). 

NEONOMIANS.  A  name  given  by  the  folk>wers  of 
Tobias  Crisp,  the  Crispians  [q.v.),  to  their  opponents. 
Blunt  quotes  the  following  definition  by  one  of  their 
writers.  "  One  that  asserts  the  Old  Law  Is  abolished, 
and  therein  Is  a  superlative  Antinomian,  but  pleads  for 
a  New  Law,  and  justification  by  the  works  of  it,  and 
therefore  is  a  Neonomian." 

NEO-PLATONISM.  In  Neo-Platonism  ancient  Greek 
philosophy  took  a  religious  and  mystical  turn.  It  was 
eclectic  in  the  sense  that  with  the  ideas  of  Plato  and 
Pythagoras  were  combined  Oriental  ideas  and  doctrines. 
Founded  by  Ammonius  Sakkas  of  Alexandria  (175-200 
A.D.),  the  philosophy  was  developed  and  systematized 
by  Plotinus  of  Lycopolls  In  Egypt.  "  All  existence  Is 
referred,  not  to  two  principles,  but  only  to  one.  God. 
or  the  priuMl  Essejice,  is  the  simple  unity  that  lies  above 
all  multiplicity.  As  such,  God  is  without  thought, 
because  thinking  requires  plurality;  and  without  will, 
because  willing  pre-supposes  duality.  God  Is  the  abso- 
lutely transcendent  One,  exalted  above  everything,  above 
consciousness  and  unconsciousness,  above  pest  and 
motion,  above  life  and  being.  Hence  God  is  entirely  un- 
attainable in  our  knowledge.  Thinking  must  here 
abandon  it«elf  and  become  Not-thinking,  if  it  is  to  appre- 
hend God  in  blessed  vision,  and  unite  itself  with  Him. 
But  at  the  same  time  God  Is  the  original  source  and 
ground  of  all  things;  finite  things  arise  out  of  Him  by 
emanation  of  what  is  absolutely  simple  unfolding  itself 
into  an  ever-advancing  series  of  finite  things,  that  an* 
always  the  more  imperfect  t-he  farther  they  are  removed 
from  God.  In  all  things,  therefore,  thej^  Is  only  one 
divine  power  and  essence,  but  in  different  degrees  of  per- 
fection, so  that  every  higher  existence  embraces  the  lower 
with  Itself.  Finite  things  long  for  a  return  to  their 
origin,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  human  soul, 
which,  banished  into  this  earthly  life  as  a  punishment  for 
former  sin,  strives  to  soar  aloft  to  its  higher  home.  .  . 
The  highest  goal  is  immediate  intuition  of  the  primal 
divine  Being.  This  is  the  true  philosophy,  the  i)erfection 
of  the  spirit,  and  likewise  the  highest  happiness.  By 
such  intuition  the  soul  becomt»s  coroi)letely  one  with  the 
primal  Being,  and  sinks  in  ecstaoy  into  deity  " 
(Puenjer).  Porphyry  of  Phoenicia  (233-304),  the  disciple 
and  biographer  of  Plotinus,  further  developed  Neo- 
Platonism  on  its  religious  side.  He  even  acmsed  th»' 
Christians  of  stealing  and  adulterating  the  teaching  of 
his  master.  lamblichus  of  Coele-.sjTla  (t  333),  a  disclpl<* 
of  Porphyry,  is  largely  responsible  for  the  degeneration 
of  Neo-Platonism.  He  distinguished  between  god.**, 
angels,  and  demons,  and  taught  a  system  of  theurgy  and 
magic.  The  downward  tendency  was  even  more  marke<l 
in  the  theosophical  teaching  of  Proclus  (412-485).  who 
erected  what  has  been  described  as  "  a  veritable  iiantheon 
of  pagan  dogmas  and  philosophies."  Synesius  of  Cyrene 
(t  o.  430),  a  disciple  of  the  Neoplatonist  Hyiwtia  of 
Alexandria,  afterwards  became  a  Christian  and  was 
made  Bishop  of  Ptolemais,  but  he  did  not  entirely 
abandon  his  Neo-Platonism.  It  is  ix)saible  that  Boethius 
also,  one  of  the  last  of  tlie  Neoplatonists,  was  a  Christian. 
See  Schaff-Henx^ ;  J.  H.  Blunt;  B.  Puenjer;  C.  J.  Deter. 

NEO-PYTHAQOREANISM.  Neo-Pj^thagoreanism  bear** 
much  the  same  relation  to  Pythagoreanl.s-m  tliat  Neo- 
Platonism  does  to  Platonism.  Apollonius  of  Tyana  in 
Cappadocia,  who  lived  in  the  first  century  A.D..  is  re- 
garded as  its  chief  representative.  He  is  said  to  have 
travelled  to  India,  and  to  have  learned  there  the  secrets  of 
the  Brahmans.  A  strict  ascetic  and  a  worker  of  marvels, 
he  made  so  great  an  impression  on  the  people  that  he 
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was  worshipped  as  a  god.  The  Emperor  Alexander 
Severus  gave  him  a  place  of  honour  in  his  private  cliapel 
by  the  side  of  Orj^heus  and  Jesus.  See  Hastings'  E.R.E., 
s.v.  "Apollonius  of  Tyana";  Max  B.  Weinst-ein,  Welt- 
und  Leben-anachauungen,  1910. 

NEPHTHYS.  An  Egyptian  deity.  Nephthys  is  the 
sister  of  Isis  (q.v.).  The  name  in  Egyptian  Is  Neb-hat, 
and  means  "  I^ady  of  the  House."  Nephthys  is  little 
more  than  one  of  the  actors  In  the  Osirle  myth.  When 
Set  (q.v.)  .sfucceeded  in  killing  Osiris,  Isis  his  wife  sought 
for  the  body  without  rest  until  she  found  it.  Then  she 
and  her  sister  Nejjhthys  sat  down  by  it  and  made  lament- 
ation. Erman  8p<>^k8  of  the  lament  as  one  "  which  has 
become  the  model  of  all  funerary  lamentations."  The 
gods  of  Heliopolls  formed  an  Ennead  or  company  of  nine. 
In  the  oldest  list  in  the  Pyramid  Texts,  and  in  the  ritual 
of  Abydos  Nephthys  appears  as  one  of  the  Nine.  See 
Alfred  Wiedemann;  Adolf  Erman,  Handbook;  Bdouard 
NavlHe,  The  Old  Egyptian  Faith,  1909. 

NERGAL.  A  liabylonian  deity.  The  god  Nergal  is 
one  of  the  gods  mentioned  prior  to  the  days  of  Ham- 
murapl.  He  was  the  god  of  Cuthah,  and  his  association 
with  tiiis  city  Is  referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament  (II. 
Kings  xvii.  30).  Nergal  was  the  god  of  vrar  and  pesti- 
lence, and  of  the  former  more  particularly  In  its  violent, 
destructive,  asi>ect.  He  was  "  king  of  the  nether  world." 
Sometimes  he  is  described  as  the  "  god  of  fire,"  a  descrip- 
tion which  seems  to  connect  him  with  the  sun  in  its 
destructive,  burning,  character.  As  ruler  of  the  nether 
world,  Nergal  is  chief  of  its  monstrous,  half-human 
demons.  In  the  Gilgamesh  Epic  (q.v.)  it  is  he  who  opens 
the  earth  and  brings  up  the  t^irit  of  Eabanl.  With 
Nergal  was  identified  another,  originally  distinct,  god 
of  plague  and  war  Gir-ra.  The  name  Gir-ra  was  at  first 
rt»ad  as  Dibbarra  (see  DIBBARRA  EPIC).  A  legend 
has  survived  among  the  Amama  tablets  wihich  makes 
Nergal  the  hero  of  a  battle  rather  similar  to  that  between 
Marduk  and  Tiftmat  (see  MARDUK.  EPIC  OF).  A 
goddess  Allatu  of  the  lower  world  enters  into  conflict  with 
the  gods  on  high.  Nergal  is  chosen  to  represent  the 
gods.  He  has  fourteen  companions  of  the  nature  of 
demons.  He  sends  the  plague-denaon  Namtar  to  announce 
his  arrival  to  Allatu.  She  Is  obliged  to  admit  him.  He 
drags  her  from  her  throne  with  the  idea  of  killing  her, 
but  when  she  bursts  Into  tears  and  offers  to  become  his 
wife  and  to  place  "  the  tablets  of  wisdom  "  In  his  hands, 
he  spares  her.  Nergal  is  sometimes  associated  with 
Ninib  (q.v.)  as  a  god  of  the  chase.  His  symibol  was  a 
lion.  Naturally  he  was  Identified  with  Mars.  See 
Morris  Jastrow,  Rel. 

NERTHUS.  One  of  the  deities  of  the  Ancient 
Teutons.  The  goddess  Nerthus  was  wor.shipped  by  the 
Ingspvonic  tribes,  and  mention  is  made  by  Tacitus  of  her 
temple  and  grove.  He  identifies  her  with  Mother  EartJh. 
In  her  grove,  we  are  told  (Qcnnania,  xl.),  is  a  con- 
secrated chariot,  which  the  priest  alone  is  allowed  to 
touch.  On  festivals  this  chariot,  accompanied  by  the 
priest,  is  drawn  about  by  cows.  After  such  a  proces.«!ion. 
"  the  chariot,  with  its  cover,  and,  if  it  appear  credible, 
the  deity  herself,  thereupon  undergo  ablution  in  a 
secluded  lake.  This  service  is  performed  b.v  slaves, 
whom  this  very  lake  instantly  swallows  up."  The 
festival  of  Nerthus  was  celebrated  on  an  island;  this 
seems  to  have  been  Seeland.  A  similar  festival  was 
held  in  Sweden  in  honour  of  the  god  Freyr  (q.v.).  The 
chariot  of  the  god,  however,  was  accompanied  by  a 
priestess.  How  exactly  the  goddess  Nerthus  was  repre- 
sented, whether  by  an  image  or  by  a  symbol,  is  not 
certain.  It  is  possible  that  there  was  nothing  but  an 
empty  seat  in  the  chariot  or  car.  It  should  be  added 
that  the  car  had  a  cover.  See  P.  D.  Chantepie  de  la 
SauK-saye,  Rel.  of  the  Teutona,  1902;  Reinaoh,  O. 


NESTORIANS.  The  followers  of  Nestorius  (/I.  431 
A.D.),  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  In  turn  was  an 
adherent  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  The  tendency  of 
Nestorlanism  was  to  fix  attention  on  the  human  element 
in  Jesus  Christ.  Objecting  to  the  designation  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  as  theotokoa,  "who  gives  birth  to  God," 
Nestorlus  followed  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  In  contending 
that  "  she  only  gave  birth  to  a  man  In  whom  the  union 
with  the  I^gos  had  Its  l)eginning,  but  was  incomplete 
until  His  baptism."  Jesus  Christ  was  not  God  but  "  God- 
bearer  "  (theophoroa).  Nestorius  was  condemned  In  his 
absence  by  the  synod  of  Ephesus  (431  A.D.),  but  Nes- 
torlanism was  not  checked  in  its  career.  "  An  energetic 
Nestorian  Church,  in  Its  missionary  zeal,  carried  the  con- 
demned tenets  first  to  Edessa,  and  then,  on  the  suppres- 
sion of  that  school  in  4vS9,  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
Persia,  India,  China— as  the  tablets  of  Sl-ngan-fu  (636- 
781)  bear  evidence— alike  witnessed  their  activity.  From 
the  eleventh  century  until  almost  blotted  out  by  Tamer- 
lane, the  Neatorian  Church  was  the  largest  Christian 
body  in  the  world,  whose  patriarch  at  Bagdad  was 
acknowledged  by  twenty-five  metropolitans.  On  the  con- 
quest of  Persia  and  the  East  by  the  Muslim,  Nestorlanism 
was  thrown  Into  an  alliance,  by  no  means  unfriendly, 
with  the  new  faith.  To  this  we  trace  the  rise  in 
Mohamm<Hlan  Spain  in  medieval  times  of  a  new  form  of 
this  Nestorian  doctrine  to  which  the  title  of  Adoptlonism 
is  more  strictly  applied"  (H.  B.  Workman).  Nestorian 
missions  had  great  success  in  China,  In  fact,  the 
activity  of  the  missionaries  covered  a  whole  continent, 
and,  according  to  Marco  Polo  (c.  1274  A.D.),  the  Nes- 
toriaos  had  an  unbroken  series  of  see-towns  along  the 
trade-routes  from  Bagdad  to  Pekin.  "  The  present 
patriarch  of  this  dwindled  sect  lives  in  the  Kurd  Moun- 
tains near  Lake  Urumlyah.  with  a  flock  of  70,000  souls, 
the  Aaayrian  Christiana,  sole  remnants  of  a  once  mighty 
organization  "  (F.  W.  Bussell). 

NETHINIM,  THE.  The  Nethtnim  are  a  religious 
order  referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament.  They  are  men- 
tioned in  Ezra-Nehemiah  (q.v.)  In  the  lists  of  those  who 
returned  from  exile  with  Ezra.  Another  name  for  them, 
or  for  a  section  of  them,  was  the  *'  children  of  Solomon's 
servants "  (Ezra  ii.  55  =  Nehemiah  vil.  57).  Five 
classes  of  Temple  ministers  are  distinguished— priests, 
Levites,  singers,  porters,  and  Nethinim.  As  compared 
with  the  Levites,  the  Nethinim  were  clearly  a  sub- 
ordinate class  of  Temple-servants.  But  with  the  priests 
and  Levites  they  shared  immunity  from  taxation  (Ezra 
vii.  24) ;  and,  though  they  do  not  appear  among  the  signa- 
tories to  the  covenant,  it  is  clear  that  they  "  were  really 
regarded  as  forming  part  of  the  privileged  peraonnel 
attached  to  the  temple-worship  "  (I.  Benzinger).  In 
Joshua  ix.  27  (JE)  it  is  said  that  Joshua  made  the 
Gibeonites  "  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for 
the  congregation,  and  for  the  altar  of  the  Lord."  This 
has  suggested  the  identification  of  the  Nethinim,  who 
were  regarded  as  foreigners,  with  the  Glheonites.  E. 
L.  Curtis  and  A.  A.  Madsen  (Chroniclca,  1910)  think  that 
probably  the  Nethinim  "  were  of  Canaanitish  origin — 
most  likely  to  be  connected  with  the  Gibeonites  (Joshua 
ix.  23)  and  the  foreigners  mentioned  in  Ezekiel  xliv.  7." 
Benzinger,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  this  view  as  quite 
unhistorical.  The  post-exilic  Nethinim  were  regarded 
as  descendants  of  slaves  who  had  been  give  "  by  David 
and  hLs  princes  "  to  the  Levites  as  their  servants  (Ezra 
viii.  20).  This  is  on  the  whole  an  acceptable  view  of 
their  origin.  They  would  seem  to  have  been  foreign 
captives  taken  in  war  who  were  made  temple-slaves.  In 
course  of  time  they  l)ecame  free  men,  and  eventually 
perhaps  even  Levites.  In  any  case,  as  time  went  on, 
"  the  distinction  of  rank  between  the  Levites  and  the 
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inferior  grades  of  temple  servants  dimlniahed  more  and 
more"  (I.  Benzinger).  See  I.  Benzlnger  In  the  Encycl. 
Bibl. 

NEW  AND  LATTER  HOUSE  OF  ISRAEL,  THE.  A 
iect  founded  in  1875  by  James  White  (1840-1885)  and 
others.  In  1876  White  assumed  the  name  James  Jershom 
Jezreel.  He  professed  to  be  the  messenger  of  (Jod  and 
to  have  received  divine  revelations.  In  course  of  time 
he  established  the  headquarters  of  his  sect  at  Gilllng- 
ham,  near  Chatham,  in  Kent,  England.  The  members 
gave  all  their  property  to  a  common  fund.  They 
"  allowed  their  hair  to  grow  long,  tucked  it  up  at  the 
back,  and  wore  purple  velvet  caps "  (D.N.B.).  The 
death  of  Jezreel  caused  a  division  in  the  sect,  and  in 
course  of  time  the  members  began  to  fall  away.  See 
the  D.N.B. 

NEW-BORN,  THE.  A  religious  sect  in  America  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  founded  by  Matthias 
Bowman  (d.  1727),  a  German,  who  settled  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1719.  The  New  Bom  believed  in  regeneration 
by  inspiration  and  visions.  They  also  held  that  by 
communion  with  God  men  could  be  deified  and  made 
incapable  of  sinning.      See  J.  H.  Blunt. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  CONFESSION.  THE.  A  Cal- 
vlnlstic  Baptist  Confession  of  Faith  drawn  up  in  1833 
A.D.  by  J.  Newton  Brown  of  New  Hampshire.  A  con- 
fession In  eighteen  articles,  it  was  adopted  by  the  New 
Hampshire  Convention,  and  has  been  accepted  generally 
by  American  Baptispts.  "  The  language  is  often  felicitous 
in  Its  attempt  to  express  the  essence  of  Calvinism  in 
terms  which  shall  not  repel  "  (W.  A.  Curtis). 

NEW  HOUSE  OF  ISRAEL.  THE.  Another  name  for 
the  Southcottians  iq.v.),  the  followers  of  Joanna  South- 
cott  (1750-1814). 

NEW  IDEALISM,  THE.  The  religious  philosophy 
known  as  "  The  New  Idealism  "  is  associated  with  the 
jmme  of  Rudolf  Eucken.  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Jena. 
His  philosophy  has  also  been  described  as  a  *'  Religious  " 
or  "  Spiritual  "  Idealism.  Its  central  theme  *'  Is  '  The 
Struggle  for  Spiritual  Existence',  and  its  central  per- 
suasion Is  this,  that  nothing  short  of  an  Independent 
Spiritual  Life  In  intimate  communion  with  our  own  can 
give  to  the  struggle  a  meaning  and  a  value.  The  con- 
ceptions of  '  immanence  '  and  '  independence  '  are  not 
easy  to  define,  but  It  should  be  noted  that,  from  Eucken's 
standpoint,  the  Immanence  of  the  Spiritual  Life  within 
us  implies  at  once  its  transcendence  over  us  and  Its 
independence  of  us.  By  the  very  intimacy  of  its  in- 
dwelling, the  Spiritual  Life  awakens  our  reverence  for 
its  own  distinctive  standards,  values,  and  obligations; 
and  at  the  same  time  convinces  us  that  Its  authority, 
which  Is  spiritual  only  in  relation  to  our  freedom,  is  yet 
not  of  our  own  making,  and  exists  in  it.s  own  right." 
The  New  Idealism  "  is  mystic^il  In  the  stress  Is  lays  on 
the  reality  and  Immediacy  of  the  Spiritual  Life,  and  on 
the  Intimacy  of  personal  union  between  the  human  and 
the  divine;  Jt  is  activistic  in  its  in.sistenc^'  that  all 
spiritual  communion  Is  a  challenge  to  our  moral  nature, 
and  can  be  mantained  a.s  an  inspirr.tion  only  through  the 
earnestness  with  which  we  adopt  its  values  as  authorita- 
tive over  our  action;  it  is  profoundly  humanistic  In  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  its  historical  insight,  and  In  It** 
close  Identification  of  the  welfare  of  our  race  with  the 
dominance  of  these  spiritual  values  "  (L.  J.  Gib.son  and 
W.  R.  Bovce  Gibson  in  "  Preface  "  to  The  Meaning  and 
Value  of  'Life,  1909).  See  W.  R.  Boyce  Gibson,  Rudolf 
Eucken's  Philosophy  of  Life  (2),  1907;  Rudolf  Eucken. 
The  Meaning  and  Value  of  Life,  1909;  Christianity  and 
the  New  Idealism,  1909;  The  Life  of  the  Spirit  (2),  1909. 

NEW  ISLAM.     A  Muhammadan  .«»ect  founded  In  North 
India  in    recent   years   by  Sir  Sayed  Ahmed    Khan  of 


Aligarh.  According  to  E.  M.  Wherry,  It  represenU 
really  a  restoration  of  the  rationalism  of  the  old  Muta- 
zillas.  "  Its  followers  are  progressive,  and  number 
among  tiiem  many  of  the  most  learned  and  intelligent 
Moslems  of  North  India.  The  interesting  feature  of  the 
movement  Is  the  readiness  to  give  reason  a  place  in  the 
dis?cus8ion  of  religious  questions."  By  orthodox  Muham- 
medans  it  Is  regarded  as  heretical.       See  E.  M.  Wherry. 

NEW  ITINERANCY,  THE.  An  early  name  for  the 
New  Connexion  Methodists  or  the  Kilhamltes  (q.v.). 

NEW  JERUSALEM  CHURCH.  The  disciples  of 
Emanuel  Swedenborg  (ltJSS-1772)  first  formed  a  society, 
"  The  Theosophical  Society,"  for  the  purpose  of  "  pro- 
moting the  heavenly  doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  by 
translating,  printing,  and  publishing  the  theological 
writings  of  the  Honourable  Emanuel  Swedenborg."  In 
1788  the  name  "  The  New  Church  "  was  substituted,  and 
an  "Order  of  worship  for  the  New  Church  signified  by 
the  New  Jerusalem  in  the  Revelation  "  was  agreed  upon. 
See  SWEDENBORGIANS. 

NEW  MORAL  WORLD.      See  OWENITES. 

NEW  PELAGIANS.  A  religious  sect,  which  appeared 
after  the  Reformation.  They  were  found  mostly  In 
Holland.  As  the  name  New  Pelagians  or  Pelagianl  Novl 
implies,  some  of  their  views  were  tJiose  of  Pelaglani.sra 
(q.v.). 

NEW  THEOLOGY,  THE.  In  January  1907  the 
preaching  of  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell,  who  was  then 
Minister  of  tlie  City  Temple.  London,  attracted  consider- 
able attention.  His  sermons  were  quoted  in  the  religious 
and  secular  Press,  and  a  controversy  was  soon  raging 
under  the  newspaper  heading  "  The  New  Theok>g>'." 
Mr.  Campbell,  feeling,  with  a  number  of  his  friends,  that 
**  recent  criticisms  of  what  has  come  to  be  called  the 
New  Theology  ouglit  to  be  dealt  with  in  some  compre- 
hensive and  systematic  way,"  wrote  a  book  to  explain 
his  teaching.  This  book  was  published  in  1907  with  tlie 
title  The  New  Theology.  The  title  could  hardly  be 
avoided.  "  My  only  reason  for  calling  this  book  by  that 
title,"  said  Mr.  Campbell,  "  is  that  a  considerable  section 
of  the  public  at  present  persists  in  regarding  me  as  in  a 
special  way  the  exponent  of  it  [the  New  Theology] ; 
Indeed,  from  the  correspondence  which  has  been  pro- 
ceeding In  the  Press,  it  is  evident  that  many  people  credit 
me  with  having  Invented  both  the  name  and  the  thing." 
The  name  was  not  really  new.  "The  New  Theolojjy  is 
only  new  In  the  sense  that  it  seeks  to  stibstitute  simplicity 
for  complexity,  and  to  get  down  to  moral  values  In  its 
use  of  religious  terms.  Our  objection  is  not  so  much  to 
the  venerable  creeds  of  (Christendom  as  to  the  ordinary 
interpretations  of  those  creeds."  It  Is  further  exi)lained 
as  follows.  '•  The  New  Theology  is  an  untrammelled 
return  to  the  Christian  sources  in  the  light  of  modem 
thought.  Its  starting-point  is  a  re-emphasis  of  the 
Christian  belief  in  the  Divine  immanence  In  the  universe 
and  in  mankind.  This  doctrine  requires  to  be  placed 
effectively  in  the  foreground  of  Christian  preaching.  In 
the  Immediate  past,  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
transcendence — tJiat  is,  the  obvious  truth  that  the  infinite 
being  of  God  must  transcend  the  finite  universe — has  been 
presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  amoun*^  to  a  practical 
dualism,  and  to  lead  men  to  think  of  (rod  as  above  and 
apart  from  His  world  instead  of  expressing  Himself 
through  His  world.  I  repeat  that  this  dualism  is  prac- 
tical, not  theoretical;  but  that  it  exists  Is  pUiln  enough 
from  .such  statements  as  that  of  the  present-day 
theologian  who  .speaks  of  Grod's  *  eternal  eminence,  and 
His  descent  on  a  cri^ted  world.'  This  kind  of  theolo- 
gizing leads  straight  to  the  conclusion  that  (Jod  Ls,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  quite  dlstinet  from  His  creation, 
although  He  possesses  a  full  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
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all  that  goes  on  In  It  and  reserves  to  Himself  the  right 
to  Interfere.  In  what  sense  language  like  this  leaves 
room  for  the  Divine  immanence  it  is  difficult  to  see.  The 
New  Theology  holds  that  we  know  nothing,  and  can  know 
nothing,  of  the  Infinite  Cause  whence  all  things  proceed, 
except  as  we  read  Him  in  His  universe  and  in  our  own 
souls.  It  is  the  immanent  God  with  whom  we  have  to  do, 
and  If  this  obvious  fact  is  once  firmly  grasped,  it  will  sim- 
plify all  our  religious  conceptions  and  give  us  a  working 
faith."  The  movement,  it  was  claimed,  was  also  related 
to  Socialism.  "  The  great  social  movement  which  is  now 
taking  place  in  every  country  of  the  civilized  world 
towards  universal  peace  and  brotherhood,  and  a  better 
and  fairer  dLstribution  of  wealth,  is  really  the  same  move- 
ment as  tliat  which.  In  the  more  distinctively  religious 
sphere.  Is  coming  to  be  called  the  New  Theok^.  This 
fact  needs  to  be  realized  and  brought  out.  "The  New 
Theology  is  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod.  Neither 
Socialism  nor  any  other  economic  system  will  perma- 
nently save  and  lift,  mankind  without  definitely  recognized 
spiritual  sanctions— that  is.  It  must  be  a  religion.  The 
New  Theology  is  but  the  religious  articulation  of  the 
social  movement.  The  word  '  theology  '  is  almost  a  mis- 
nomer; it  is  essentially  a  moral  and  spiritual  movement, 
the  recognition  that  we  are  at  the  be^nning  of  a  great 
religious  and  ethical  awakening,  tJbe  ultimate  results  of 
which  no  man  can  completely  foresee."  Finally,  the 
New  Theology  claimed  to  be  the  religion  of  science. 
"  Science  Is  supplying  the  facts  which  the  New  Theology 
is  weaving  into  the  texture  of  religious  experience." 
The  New  Theology  made  considerable  progress,  and  gave 
birth  to  a  large  organization  which  was  called  at  first 
(June  1908)  the  "  League  of  Progressive  Thought  and 
Social  Service,"  or,  more  popularly,  the  "  Progressive 
League."  and  aften;^'ards  the  *'  League  of  Liberal  Chris- 
tian Thought  and  Social  Service  "  (q.v.).  The  organ  of 
the  movement  was  "  The  Christian  Commonwealth  " 
(q.v.).  It  should  be  added  that  Mr.  Campbell  modified 
his  views  in  cour.<?e  of  time,  and  became  a  clergyman  in 
the  Church  of  England.  See  R.  J.  Campbell,  The  New 
Theology,  New  Popular  EMltlon. 

NEW  THOUGHT.  THE.  The  kind  of  idealistic  and 
mystical  philosophy  which  is  sometimes  called  the  "  New 
Thought  "  is  perhaps  more  fittingly  designated  the 
"  Higher  Thought  "  (q.v.). 

NEWTON  HALL.  Newton  Hall  was  so  named  after 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  purchased  the  site  for  the  Royal 
Society  in  1710.  For  more  than  twenty  years  it  has  been 
need  by  the  Positlvists  (see  POSITIVISM)  as  a  kind  of 
Academy,  a  free  School  and  Institute  for  the  people.  Free 
lectures  have  been  given  there  on  Posltlvist  philosophy, 
science,  morality,  and  religion.  "  The  greater  names 
in  the  Posltlvist  Calendar  of  fiiiS  Wort.hies  of  all  ages 
and  nations  have  been  commemorated  on  special  cen- 
tenaries, those  of  musicians  by  appropriate  musical 
pieces "  (Frederic  Harrison).  In  connection  with 
Nev^-ton  Hall  pilgrimages.  Kocial  parties,  guilds,  and 
libraries  have  been  organized.  "  There  is,  on  Positive 
principles,  no  road  to  stable  religious  convictions  except 
by  the  way  of  knowledge  of  real  things;  and  there  is  no 
royal  road  to  real  knowledge  other  than  the  teaching  of 
competent  instructors  and  tlie  systematic  study  of  science 
In  the  widest  sense  "  (first  Report,  1881).  See  Frederic 
Harrison  in  Great  Religions  of  the  World,  1902. 

NGAI.  A  name  given  by  the  Masai  to  a  power  which 
Is  supernatural,  supernormal,  or  awe-inspiring.  By 
some  writers  it  Is  pronounced  en-gai  Hollis  thinks  that 
In  en-gai  '*  we  have  primitive  and  undeveloped  religious 
ei^ntiment  where  the  personality  of  the  deity  is  hardly 
separated  from  striking  natural  phenomena  "  (The 
Masai,  p.  xlx.). 


NICENE  CREED.  One  of  the  three  creeds  In  common 
use  In  the  Christian  Church.  The  Nicene  Creed  (which 
in  Its  present  form  Is  more  correctly  described  as  the 
Nic8eno-C>>n8tantinopolitan  Creed)  is  so  called  because 
the  greater  part  was  framed  at  the  Oouncll  of  NIcaea 
held  In  A.D.  325.  It  ended  originally  with  the  clause 
"  and  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  final  clauses 
appear  In  a  work  written  by  Epiphanlus,  Bi&Aiop  of 
Salamis,  in  374  A.D.,  and  the  creed  in  its  present  form, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  three  words  of  the  clause, 
"  Who  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,"  was 
recognized  by  the  Councils  of  Constantinople  (A.D,  381) 
and  Chalcedon  (A.D.  451).  The  last  three  words  of  the 
clause  quoted  were  inserted  at  a  Council  held  at  Toledo 
in  A.D.  589,  and  the  creed  In  its  present  form  does  not 
seem  to  have  come  Into  general  use  before  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century. 

NICHIREN  SECT.  A  Japanese  Buddhist  sect  founded 
by  Nichiren  A.D.  1253.  It  was  formed  in  opposition  to 
the  Shingon  and  Jddo  sects,  and  Is  of  an  aggressive  and 
fanatical  character.  The  founder  wished  to  give  the 
historic  Buddha  Grautama  his  rightful  place,  as  compared 
with  Amida,  faith  in  whom  is  regarded  as  a  heresy.  But 
Hackmann  points  out  that  the  historic  Buddha  is  every- 
where regarded  In  a  mystical  light.  "  The  true  Buddha 
is  a  greatness  permeating  all  being,  the  great  illumina- 
tion which  we  must  find  in  ourselves.  Prayer,  recitation 
of  the  sacred  writings  (or  even  of  the  sacred  formula, 
"  Namu  my6  h6  renge  kyO,"  which  means  "  Praised  be 
the  book  of  the  lotos  of  the  good  law!  "),  and  a  number 
of  pious  deeds,  lead  to  the  right  communion  with  the 
Buddha  of  the  true  illumination."      See  H.  Hackmann. 

NIDDA.  The  title  of  one  of  the  Jewish  treatises  or 
tractates  which  reproduce  the  oral  tradition  or  unwritten 
law  as  developed  by  the  second  century  A.D.,  and  are 
incorporated  in  the  Mishnah  (q.v.),  a  collection  and  com- 
pilation completed  by  Rabbi  Judah  the  Holy,  or  the 
Patriarch,  about  200  A.D.  The  sixty-three  tractates  of 
the  Mishnah  are  divided  into  six  groups  or  orders 
(sedarim).  NIdda  is  the  seventh  tractate  of  the  sixth 
group,  which  is  called  Tohoroth  (*'  Purifications  "). 

NIFLHEIM.  In  the  cosmogony  of  the  Ancient 
Teutons.  Niflheim  was  one  of  the  nine  worlds.  It  was 
located  In  the  North. 

NIHANGS.  A  fanatical  order  of  Sikh  ascetics. 
Another  name  for  the  Akalis  (q.v.). 

NIKUR.  A  Scandinavian  water-spirit.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  he  was  identified  with  St.  Nicholas,  who  became  the 
patron  of  sailors. 

NILKANTH.  The  blue-jay  sacred  to  Siva,  one  of  the 
names  of  the  Hindu  god  Siva. 

NIMANANDIS.  The  followers  of  the  Hindu  religious 
teacher,  Nimbarka  or  Nimbadltya,  who  seems  to  have 
flourished  about  the  twelfth  century.  They  worship  the 
goddess  Radha  In  conjunction  with  Krishna.  The 
religious  philosophy  of  Nimbarka  was  called  duallstic 
non-dualism.  "  He  held  tlmt  every  man's  spirit  was 
capable  of  being  absorbed  into  God's  Spirit,  and  that  such 
an  end  was  to  be  aimed  at  "  (Monier- Will  lams).  Nim- 
barka is  held  to  be  an  incarnation  of  the  Sun-god.  See 
Monier-Williams;  E.  W.  Hopkins. 

NIMAVATS.  A  name  by  which  the  followers  of  Nlm- 
bfirka  or  Nimbadltya,  the  Hindu  religious  teacher,  are 
known.      They  are  called  also  NImanandis  (q.v.). 

NIMBADITYA  SECT.  Another  name  for  the  Indian 
sect,  the  Nimanandis  (q.v.). 

NIMBUS,  THE.  The  nimbus  or  halo  of  light  was  at 
first  an  emblem  of  power.  Thus  it  was  used  by  the 
Byzantines  to  adorn  the  figure  of  Satan.  It  was  used 
also  to  glorify  the  figures  of  men  such  as  King  Herod, 
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Trajen,  Justinian,  and  Cbarlemajrne.  Its  nee  to  adom 
the  beads  of  gods  and  aalnts  Is  found  In  Greek,  Boman, 
Buddhlat,  Hindu,  and  Chineae  mythology,  aa  weU  aa  In 
the  Chriatian  reUgion.  It  doea  not  appear  in  Chrtrtlan 
art  before  the  sixth  century.  Ita  use  in  pagan  mythology 
suggests  to  Sidney  Heath  that  it  weua  a  Ghcistianiaed 
form  of  the  solar  disc.  Ita  early  forms  were  circular. 
Until  aibout  the  fifteenth  ceirtury  it  was  ptoced,  like  a 
flat  plate,  on  the  back  of  the  head.  In  the  sixteenth  and 
aeyenteenth  centuriefl  it  takes  the  form  of  a  circlet  or 
rtng  hovering  over  tJie  head.  In  the  eleventh  century 
the  triangular  form,  and,  in  the  caae  of  living  persons, 
the  square  form  came  Into  use.  In  the  figure  of  Christ, 
the  cruciform  nimbus  is  common.  See  Sidney  Heath 
and  Francis  Bond. 

NINE  HBADS  OF  AGREEMENT.  A  Confession  of 
Faith  defining  points  of  agreement  between  Congrega- 
tlonalists  and  Presbyterians  in  London  and  district.  They 
were  published  In  1691  A.D.  "  They  are  more  Congrega- 
tionallat  than  Presbyterian,  anything  like  a  Presbyterian 
system  of  courts  being  an  impossibility  at  the  time  "  (W. 
A.  Curtis).  And  they  exerted  more  Influence  in  America 
than  in  Ehigland.      See  William  A.  Curtis. 

NIN-GIRSU.  A  Babylonian  deity.  NJn-glr-su  is  one 
of  the  gods  mentioned  prior  to  the  days  of  Hammurapl. 
He  is  sometimes  identified  with  Nlnlb  (q.v.).  Nln-glr-su 
was  "  Lord  of  GIrsu,"  a  district  of  Lagash,  and  Is 
described  as  the  warrior  of  Bel  (q.v.).  He  appears  also 
aa  a  god  of  agriculture.  The  ship  in  which  he  was  carried 
in  procession  is  called  the  "  beloved  ship."  The  consort 
of  NIn-glr-su  was  Bau  (q.v.).      See  Morris  Jastrow,  Rel. 

NINGMAPA  SECT.  A  sect  in  lAmalam,  which  has 
preserved  many  of  the  features  of  the  ancient  Bon 
religion  of  Tibet.  The  adherents  pay  special  reverence 
to  I'adma  Sambhava,  the  founder  of  Lamaism.  The 
headgear  and  upper  garments  of  these  monks  are  red. 
See  H.  Hackmann. 

NINIB.  A  Babylonian  deity.  The  god  Nln-ib  was  a 
god  of  war,  invincible  in  battle.  His  temple  was  in 
Calah.  He  Is  also,  like  Nergal  (q.v.),  a  god  of  the  chase. 
Originally  he  seems  to  have  been  a  solar  deity,  a  personi- 
fication of  the  sun.  He  was  early  identified  with  the 
solar  deity  NIn-glrsu  (q.v.).  He  Is  described  as  the  off- 
spring of  Ekur,  the  earth,  and  as  "  the  one  who 
pursues  his  path  over  the  wide  world."  Sargon  cele- 
brates him  as  "  NIn-lb,  who  lays  the  foundations  of  the 
city."  In  the  Deluge-story  (see  DELUGE-STORY, 
BABYLONIAN)  he  plays  an  active  part  in  producing  the 
storm.  And  it  is  he  who  tells  Bel  (q.v.)  that  E&  (q.v.) 
has  allowed  some  of  mankind  to  escape.  His  consort 
was  Gula  (q.v.).  He  was  identified  with  Saturn  (q.v.). 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  morning  sun  came  to  be 
represented  by  Ninib,  the  sun  of  the  early  spring  by 
Marduk   (q.v.),  and  the  mid-day  sun  by  Nergal.       See 

NINIGI-NO-MIKOTO.  A  figure  In  Japanese  mytho- 
logy, grandson  of  Ama-Terasu,  the  Japanese  sun-goddess. 

NINKHARSAGGA.  A  goddess  in  the  Sumerlan 
pantheon,  who  assisted  the  gods  Ann,  Enlll,  and  EnkI  In 
the  work  of  creation.  Her  principal  seat  was  probably 
the  city  of  Adah  (Mod.  BismAya).  The  "  Lady  of  the 
Mountains,"  she  Is  described  also  as  The  Builder  of  that 
which  has  Breath,  The  Carpenter  of  Mankind,  The  Car- 
penter of  the  Heart,  The  Coppersmith  of  the  Gods,  The 
Coppersmith  of  the  Land,  and  The  Lady  Potter.  See 
L.  W.  King,  Legends  of  Babylon  and  Egypt  in  relation 
to  Hebrew  Tradition,  1918. 

NIRANKARIS.  An  Indian  order  of  ascetics  in  the 
Punjab,  related  to  the  Udasis.  They  worahlp  Nlrainkal, 
the  deity  without  shape  or  form,  the  supreme  god  of 
Nftnak  (founder  of  the  Nftnak-panthi  Sect). 


NIRORANTHAS.  Nlrgmnthas  is  another  name  for 
the  Jains  (q.v.).     Possi^hly  It  te  an  earlier  name. 

NIRVANA.  The  term  Nirvana  denotes  literally  "  the 
state  of  a  bk>wn-out  flame."  Hopkins,  however,  points 
out  that  It  has  acquired  three  distinct  meanings.  To  the 
Jains  (see  JAINISM)  and  to  some  of  the  Buddhists  it 
means  eternal  blissful  repose.  To  other  Buddhists  It  has 
meant  extinction  and  complete  annihilation.  To  Buddha 
himself  it  meant  the  extinction  of  lust,  anger,  and 
ignorance.  Gautama  did  not  Invent  the  term  or  the 
doctrine.  The  term  occurs  in  the  Mahfi-bharata.  The 
Idea,  or  one  of  the  Ideas  associated  with  Nirvina,  is  well 
expressed  In  a  passage  in  the  Bhagavad-gitfi.  to  which 
Monler-WilMams  calls  attention.  "  That  Yogi  who  is 
Internally  happy,  internally  satisfied  and  Internally 
illumined,  attains  extinction  in  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
becomes  that  Being."  A  distinction  Is  drawn  between 
Nirvana  and  Pari-nirvana.  Monler- Williams  describes 
Parl-nirvana  as  being  "simply  the  absolute  termination 
of  a  series  of  conscious  bodily  organization."  As  a  rule 
Nirvajia  does  not  mean  extinction,  for  the  state  can  be 
attained  even  in  the  present  life.  It  is  a  state  of  absolute 
painlessness.  This  idea  of  Nirvana  is  "the  Idea  of,  so 
to  speak,  floating  In  perfect  repose  and  peace  and  cessa- 
tion from  all  pain,  and  all  work,  and  even  all  thought, 
on  a  kind  of  ocean  of  half  conscious,  half  unconscious 
beatitude.  It  is  not  consciousness,  neither  Is  it  uncon- 
sciousness. It  is  symbolized  by  a  full-blown,  perfectly 
formed  lotus — a  frequent  emblem  of  perfection — reposing 
on  a  calm  mirror-like  lake  "  (Monier-WIlliama).  See 
Monier- Williams,  Buddhism,  1890;  E.  W.  Hopkins;  J.  C. 
Oman,  Cults;  H.  Hackmann. 

NIRVANA  SECT.  An  early  sect  of  Chinese  Buddhists. 
It  flourished  from  386  to  589  A.D..  and  '*  was  one  of  the 
first  sects  to  con.<rtruct  a  '  Harmony  '  of  the  numerous 
misceWaueous  Sutras "  (A.  Lloyd).  The  Nirvana  sect 
was  In  course  of  time  absorbed  by  the  Tendai  (q.v.). 

NISKAI.  The  NIskai,  or  the  water-8i>rites.  were  a 
group  of  goddesses  worshipped  by  the  ancient  C^lts. 
There  were  several  such  groups,  another  of  which  was 
called  Proximae  (q.v.). 

NJORDHR.  One  of  the  deities  of  the  Anoient  Teutons. 
In  Norway  the  name  of  Njordhr  Is  borne  by  a  niimber  of 
places.  He  is  usually  represented  as  pod  of  the  sea. 
The  Finni.sh  goddess  Skadhl  (Q.v.)  chose  him  In  marriage, 
mistaking  him  for  Balder  (q.v.).  Chanteple  de  la  Saua- 
saye  point.s  out  that  there  Is  a  close  connection  l)etween 
Njordhr  and  Nerthus  on  the  one  hand,  and  between 
Njordhr-Nerthus  and  Freyr-Freyja  on  the  other.  He 
suggests  that  perhaps  Njordhr  has  Ix'cn  d(Hiuf>Hl  from 
Nerthus,  and  Freyja  from  Freyr.  See  P.  D.  Chanteple 
de  la  Sausaaye,  Rel.  of  the  Teutons.  1902. 

NOLLARDS.      A  name  given  to  the  Alexians  (q.v.). 

NOMINAI.ISM.  The  Nominalist  school  of  phikxsophy 
was  founded  by  Roecellinus.  who  was  bom  about  lOW), 
and  was  Canon  in  Compl^gne  about  1090.  Acrx>rdlng  to 
Nominalism.  Universals  (universalia)  are  simply  sub- 
jective product,s  of  abstraction:  they  are  not  real  things, 
but  only  names.  Real  existence  belongs  only  to  indi- 
viduals (existentia  est  singulorum).  Tlie  i^-atchword  of 
the  Nominalist  .school  was  "  Unlversalla  post  rem." 
When  Rosoellinus  came  to  apply  this  doctrine  to  the 
dogma  of  the  Trinity,  he  Incurred  the  charge  of  trithelsm. 
"  The  '  person  '  Is  in  his  view  the  substantia  rationalis, 
and  In  application  to  God  this  notion  can  signify  nothing 
else.  The  three  persons  are  eternal,  and  therefore  there 
are  three  eternal  persons.  There  are  accordingly  three 
separate  persons,  although  they  are  one  In  will  and 
power  "  (Puenjer).  To  satisfy  the  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties, Rosoellinus  recanted  at  the  Council  of  Soissons  In 
1092,  but  privately  he  continued  to  hold  the  same  vlewa 
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Nominalism  was  revived  by  William  of  Occam  (c.  1280- 
1349),  who  was  a  pupil  of  Duns  Scotus  (1274-1308). 
"  Only  Individuals,  as  Individual  things,  have  meaning. 
Universals  as  common  conceptions  are  only  abstractions 
made  by  our  own  understanding  from  these  Individual 
things  (conf;eptus  mentis  significantes  univoce  plura 
singularia)."  Puenjer  points  out  that  this  teaching 
paved  the  way  for  "  the  empirical  method  of  thought 
through  observation  of  individual  things  and  the  deriva- 
tion of  universal  principles  from  Inductive  experience." 
It  at  the  same  time  excluded  the  approach  to  a  Rational 
Theology.  To  faith  Is  to  be  assigned  all  knowledge  that 
transcends  experience.  "  To  faith  also  belong  the  pre- 
cepts of  morality ;  for,  in  virtue  of  his  unlimited  freedom, 
God  could  also  sanction  other  precepts  as  good  and  just." 
The  Nominallst.6  Included  :  Peter  D'AIlly  (1350-1425)  and 
John  Gerson  (1363-1429).  whose  Nominalism  developed 
into  Mysticism.  Gabriel  Blel  id.  1495).  Robert  Holkot  (d. 
1349),  and  Raymond  of  Sabundi  (c.  1430).  See  B. 
Puenjer;  J.  H.  Blunt;  C.  J.  Deter:  Max  B.  Weinstein, 
Welt-  und  Fjeben-Ansctiauungen,  1910. 

NONCOMALA.  A  deity  in  the  mythology  of  the 
Indians  of  Costa  Rica,  the  creator.  After  the  creation 
of  men.  the  god  became  angry  with  them  and  flooded  the 
earth ;  but  another  deity,  Nubu,  succeeded  In  saving  their 

NONCONFORMISTS.  John  Hooper  (d.  1555).  who 
was  made  Bishop  of  Worcester  In  1552,  but  was  after- 
wards deprived  by  Queen  Mary  and  sentenced  for  heresy, 
has  been  called  the  "  Father  of  Nonconformity,"  because 
he  v^-as  unwilling  to  conform  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Nonconformists  was  really 
a  later  name  for  the  Puritans,  the  reformers  who  sought 
to  purify  the  Church  from  error  and  corruption,  though 
It  was  not  generally  used  until  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  in  lfW)2,  when  a  body  of  clergymen  seceded 
from  the  Church  rather  than  conform.  The  name  Dis- 
senters was  preferred  afterwards.  When  many  of  the 
Nonconformists  of  the  Church  of  England  became 
Separatisti<  or  Sectaries,  th«  name  Puritan  was  generally 
limited  to  those  reformers  who  remained  in  the  Establish- 
ment. 

NONJURORS.  A  name  given  to  a  body  of  clergymen 
and  laymen  In  England  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance*  to  William  and  Marj-  and  seceded  from  the 
national  Church  (IflOl).  They  Included  five  bishops. 
"  Obedience  to  <x>nsclence.  when  it  Involves  great  sacri- 
fice. d(«erves  supreme  respect,  and  tlie  Church  of  Ehig- 
land could  ill  afford  to  lose  men  of  such  spiritual  lives 
and  such  single-minded  integrity.  But  the  theory  of 
Divine  right  on  which  they  acted  is  now  completely  dis- 
credited, and  therefore  their  action  cannot  be  approved  " 
(M.  W.  Patterson).  The  succession  of  the  nonjuring 
bishops  was  continued  after  the  death  of  Sancroft  (1693). 
"  Many  of  their  clergy  served  as  chaplains  in  Jacobite 
ftimlUes,  and  the  sdhism  was  only  finally  closed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century."  A  famous  Non- 
Juror  was  William  I.aw  (1686-1761),  author  of  A  Serious 
Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holy  Life. 

NORBERTINES.  An  order  of  regular  canons  founded 
by  St.  Norbert  (d.  11.34).  In  England  they  received  the 
name  White  Canons.  Another  name  for  them  is  Pre- 
monstratensians. 

NORMALISM.  A  term  Invented  by  Prof.  T.  W.  Rhys- 
Davids.  He  explains  it  in  his  Cosmic  Law  in  Ancient 
Thought  (1917).  "  If  one  glances  over  the  tables  of  con- 
tents to  the  best  and  latest  treatises  on  the  early  religious 
beliefs  of  the  four  or  five  countries  where  early  records 
have  been  found — such  as  de  Groot  on  China.  Hopkins  on 
India.  Jastrow  on  Mesopotamia,  or  Breasted  on  Egypt — 
one  sees  that  they  are  mainly,  if  not  quite  exclusively, 


concerned  with  Animistic  Ideas  or  with  the  applications 
of  such  ideas.  In  the  course  of  my  ten  years'  lectures 
on  Comparative  Religion  I  came  across  quite  a  number  of 
early  religious  beliefs  and  practices  whidi  by  no  stretch 
of  Ingenuity  could  be  brought  under  Animism.  They  were 
not  explained  In  the  books,  and  could  not  be  explained, 
by  the  theory  of  a  detachable  soul.  I  found  myself 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  we  must  seek  for  at  leart 
one  additional  hypothesis,  as  far-reaching  as  Animism, 
and  altogether  different  from  it,  before  we  coxild  explain 
all  the  facts.  I  say  '  at  least  one,'  for  it  seemed  at  first 
that  more  than  one  would  be  required.  But  though  the 
number  of  non-Animistic  beliefs  was  very  great,  it  was 
found  possible  to  arrange  them  in  more  or  less  over- 
lapping groups;  and  behind  all  the  groups  can  be  dis- 
cerned, I  venture  to  think,  one  single  underlying  prin- 
ciple. That  principle  Is  the  belief  In  a  certain  rule, 
order,  law.  We  must  invent  a  name  for  it — a  name  that 
does  not  imply  or  suggest  a  law-giver,  and  that  does  not 
suffer  from  the  disadvantage  of  being  still  in  common 
use,  and  liable  therefore  to  have  vague  and  modem  con- 
notations wrapt  up  in  it.  Such  a  word  Is  Normalism, 
with  its  convenient  adjective  Normalistic."  Professor 
Rhys-Davids  thinks  that  to  this  term  we  can  attach  a 
specific,  scientifically  exact,  meaning. 

NORNS.  An  order  of  supranatural  beings  In  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Teutons.  They  were  goddesses  of  war  and 
fate.  They  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  being  three  in 
number.  Snorri  Sturluson,  as  quoted  by  Chanteple  de 
la  Saussaye.  writes  as  follows  :  "  These  maidens  appoint 
the  fate  of  men  and  we  call  them  Noms.  There  are, 
however,  still  other  Noms  (i.e.,  aside  from  the  three 
already  mentioned,  Urdhr,  Verdhandl.  and  Skuld),  who 
come  to  every  new-bom  child  and  dispense  its  fate.  .  . 
When  the  Noms  determine  the  destinies  of  men,  they 
divide  the  fortunes  very  unequally  :  to  some  they  grant 
a  life  full  of  joy  and  honour,  to  others  little  happiness 
and  glory;  to  some  a  long  life,  to  others  a  short  one. 
.  .  .  The  good  Noms,  who  are  of  noble  descent,  dis- 
pense a  happy  fate."  It  often  happened  that  two  Noms 
bestowed  a  blessing  on  a  child,  whereas  a  third  contri- 
buted something  that  impaired  this  blessing.  They  were 
active  at  marriages  as  well  as  at  births.  In  some 
respects;  they  resembled  Walkyries  (q.v.)  and  Swan- 
inaidenj? ;  but  Noms  were  sometimes  worshipped,  whereas 
these  other  divine  beings  were  not.  See  P.  D.  Chanteple 
de  la  Saussaye,  Rel.  of  the  Teutons,  1902. 

NOTIRZI.      One  of  the  deities  of  the  Todas,  a  goddess. 

NUDD.  The  name  of  an  ancient  Celtic  god  or  divine 
hero.  Also  pronounced  Neit  (q.v.)  or  Ned.  The  god  was 
the  same  as  Llfidd  (q.v.). 

NUDITY  PARADES.  Some  of  the  Doukhobdrs  (q.v.) 
settled  In  C^anada  were  persuaded  that  they  ought  strictly 
to  follow  the  example  of  .Tesus  who  gave  up  manual 
labour  and  went  about  preaching.  Accordingly,  they 
went  on  pilgrimages.  On  one  occasion  (1903)  they  decided 
to  follow  the  example  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise. 
Before  entering  a  town  or  settlement,  botti  men  and 
women  stripped  off  their  garments  and  presented  them- 
selves naked.  The  enthusiasts  were  stopped  by  the  police 
and  sent  to  prison. 

NUMBERS,  SYMBOLISM  OF.  In  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  there  is  frequent  use  of  symbolical  numbers. 
Seven,  for  instance,  is  a  significant  number.  We  read 
of  a  seven-branched  candlestick,  of  a  sevenfold  sprinkling, 
of  seven  sacrificial  lambs,  of  seven  angels,  seven  stars, 
seven  churches  of  Asia.  As  W.  H.  Bennett  says 
(Hastings'  D.B.),  "  a  similar  use  of  *  seven  '  is  found  in 
the  Egyptian.  Assyrian,  and  Persian  religions,  and  is 
often  derived  from  astral  worship  of  the  seven  heavenly 
bodies,  the  sun,  moon,  and  the  five  planets  known  to  the 
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ancients."  In  Egyptology  there  Is  frequent  reference  to 
the  seven  Hathors.  The  seven-headed  dragon  is  founa 
In  the  Scottish  dragon-myth,  as  well  as  in  the  legends  of 
Cambodia,  India,  Persia,  Western  Asia.  East  Afri<a,  and 
the  Mediterranean  area.  According  to  Elliot  Smltn, 
(Dr.),  *'  the  seven-headed  dragon  probably  originated 
from  the  seven  Hathors."  The  moon  determined  the 
earliest  sub-division  of  time  into  months;  and  the  moon- 
goddees  (the  Great  Mother)  "  lent  the  sanctity  of  her 
divine  attributes  to  the  number  twenty-eight.  ine 

number  four  derives  ita  sanctity  from  the  four  cardinal 
points,  and  was  associated  especially  with  the  sun 
••  Having  Invested  the  numbers  four  and  twenty-eignt 
with  special  sanctity  and  brought  them  into  association 
with  the  measurement  of  time,  it  was  a  not  unnatural 
proceeding  to  subdivide  the  month  into  four  parts  and  so 
bring  the  number  seven  into  the  sacred  scheme.  Once 
this  was  done  the  nK>on's  phases  were  used  to  justify  and 
rationalize  this  procedure,  and  the  length  of  the  weeli 
was  incidentaUy  brought  into  association  with  the  moon- 
goddess,  who  had  seven  avatars,  perhaps  originally  one 
for  each  dav  of  the  week.  At  a  later  period  the  number 
seven  was  arbitrarily  brought  into  relationship  with  the 

Pleiades  " 

NUMBERS,    BOOK    OF.       The    fourth    booli     in    the 
Hebrew   Canon   of  the  Old  Testament    {QV.)    is   called 
Arithmoi,   because  it  begins  by   giving  an  account  of  a 
numbering  or  census  of  the  Israelites,  made  in  the  second 
vear  of  the  Exodus.       This  title  was  adopte<i  for  the 
Vulgate  (Numeri),  and  then  for  the  English  Version.      In 
the  Hebrew  Bible  the  book  bears  the  name  Be-midbar, 
this  being  the  fifth  word  in  the  opening  verse.     The  con- 
tents of  the  Book  of  Numbers  are  as  follows  :  Chapters  i.- 
X    10  deal  with  the  first  census  (i.)  and  the  disposition 
of  the  camp  and  the  tribes   (ii.),   with  the  number  and 
duties  of   the   Levites   (iii.-iv.),  with    various   laws    in- 
cluding those  relating  to  the  ordeal  of  jealousy  and  the 
Nazarlte  (v.-vi.),  with  the  offerings  of  the  princes  of  the 
tribes  when  the  Tent  of  Meeting  was  consecrated  (vii.), 
with  the  consecration  of  the  Levites  (viii.)  and  with  the 
Passover  (ix.  1-x.  10).      Chapters  x.  11-xx.  13  deal  with 
the  journey  from  Sinai  to  Kade^h  (x.  11-xii.  16),  with 
the  sending  of  the  spies  (xiii.-xiv.),  with  laws  relating  to 
offerings,  etc.  (xv.),  with  the  rebellion  of  Korah.  Dathan. 
and  Abiram,  and  the  privileges  of  priests  and   Invites 
(xvl  -xviii.),  with  the  rite  of  purification  associated  with 
the  Red  Heifer  (xix.),  with  the  death  of  Miriam  and  the 
episode  of  the  '*  waters  of  strife"  (xx.  1-13).      Chapters 
XX    14-xxxvi.  13  deal  with  the  journey  of  the  Israelites 
from  Kadesh  to  the  plains  of  Moab  (xx.  14-xxi.  35),  with 
the  story  of  Balak  and  the  prophet  Balaam  (xxii.-xxlv.), 
with  various  episodes,  including  the  taking  of  a  second 
census    and  the  appointment  of  Joshua  as   Moses'  suc- 
cessor (xxv.-xxvil.),  with  a  calendar  for  regulating  the 
aaoriflces  for  the  stated  festivals  (xxviii.-xxix.).  with  the 
law  of  women's  vows   (xxx.).  with  a  war  of  vengeance 
against  Midian  (xxxi.).  with  the  assignment  of  territory 
east  of  the  Jordan  to  Reuben.  Gad.  and  part  of  Manasseh 
(xxxii  )   with  an  itinerary  of  the  marches  to  the  Jordan 
(xxxiii     1-49),    with    laws    relating   to    the    borders   of 
Canaan,  cities  of  refuge,  etc.  (xxxiii.  50-xxxvl.  13).      The 
Sources  which  were  used  in  the  compilation  of  the  Book 
of  Numbers  were  the  same  as  those  used  for  the  books 
of   Exodus  and   Leviticus   (see   EXODUS,   and    LEVIT- 
ICUS)     Chapters    i.-x.    28    are    from    P    (the    Priestly 
Writer)        Chapters  x.  29-xxv.  18  are  largely  narrative, 
and  for  the  most  part  the  narrative  portions  of  Numbers 
belong  to  J  and  E.       Sections  here  and  there,  however, 
are  to  be  assigned  to  P  (e.g.,  xiii.  l-17a;  xiv.  26-38;  xv. 

1-41;  xvi.  1-35;  xvi.  36  [Heb.  xvii.  l]-xx.  13;  xx.  23-29; 
XXV.  6-19).     Chapters  xxvi.-xxxvi.  may  be  assigned  almost 


entirely  to  P.      The  fragments  of  [)oetry  in  chapter  xxi, 
are  due  to  E  who  took  them  from  the  collection  of  poems 
known  as  the  "  Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord  "  iQ.v). 
R.  Kittel  (The  Scientific  Study  of  the  O.T.,  1910)  thinks 
that  probably  in  the  story  of  the  prophet  Balaam  (chaps, 
xxii.-xxlv.)  we  have  a  true  description  of  an  ancient  seer. 
In  chapter  xxiv.  3-4  the  ecstatic  stat.t^  is  clearly  described. 
'•  The  outward  eye  closed,   physically    unconscious,   the 
seer  lies  there  and  utters  his  oracle.     But  his  inner  eye 
is  opened  that  he  may  see  the  face  of  the  Almighty,  his 
ear  uncovered  that  he  may  hear  His  words  and  counsel." 
Kittel  thinks  that  the  oracles  of  Balaam  are  the  oldest 
extant  literary  witness  to  an  t^rly  form  of  a  kind  of 
Messianic  hope.      **  They  are  probably  the  product  of  the 
early  monarchic  period,  perhai^  of  the  reign  of  Saul  or 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  David,  since  Saul's  victory 
over  Agag  seems  to  be  still  fresh  In  the  memory  of  the 
writer,  and  not  yet  eclipsed  by  the  greater  conquests  of 
David.      The  climax  of  the  oracles  of  Balaam  is  reached 
where  he  predicts  that  a  star  shall  come  out  of  Jacob 
and  a  sceptre  from  Judah.  which  will  arise  and  defeat 
the  enemies  of  Israel.     Apparently  the  reference  is  to  the 
expected  Saviour.      It  may  be  possible  that  the  success- 
ful David  is  meant,  but  even  in  that  case  the  figure  has 
been  borrowed  from  the  general  conception  of  a  future 
saviour."       See  Encycl.    Bibl.;  Can>*^nter  and  Harford- 
Battersby;    B.    Baentj^ch,    }^umeri,   1903;    H.    HobJnger. 
Numeri.  1903;  G.  B.  Gray,  Numbers,   1903;   C.  F.  Kent, 
Israel's    Laws    and   Legal    Precedents,    1907;    A.    R.    S. 
Kennedy.     Leviticuf<     and     Numbers    In    the     "  Century 
Bible  ";  G.  H.  Box.  Intr.;  O.  C.  Whltehouse. 

NUN.  An  Egyptian  deity.  The  god  Nun  represents 
the  prime\-al  waters.  He  was  the  father  oi  the  gods, 
existing  at  first  alone.  From  him  came  Ra  iq.v.).  Ra 
created  out  of  himself  the  god  Shu  (q.v.)  and  the  goddess 
Tefnet  (q.v.).  The  offspring  of  Shu  and  Tefnet  were 
Keb  (q.v.),  the  god  of  earth,  and  Nut  (qr.),  the  goddess 
of  sky.  Keb  and  Nut  gave  birth  to  Osiris  (q.v.).  Set 
(q.v.),  Isis  (q.v.),  and  Nephthys  (q.v.).  See  A.  Wiede- 
mann; Adolf  Erman,  Handbook. 

NURTUNJA.  A  ritual  instrument  found  among  the 
northern  Arunta  and  their  immediate  neighbours  In 
Central  Australia.  It  is  **  made  up  principally  of  a 
vertical  support  which  is  either  a  single  lance,  or  several 
lances  united  Into  a  bundle,  or  of  a  simple  pole.  Bunches 
of  gra.ss  are  fastene<l  all  around  it  by  means  of  belts  or 
little  cords  made  of  hair.  Al>ove  this,  down  la  placed, 
arranged  either  in  circles  or  in  iiarallel  lines  which  run 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  supix>rt.  The  top  is 
decorated  with  the  plumes  of  an  eagle-hawk.  This  Is 
only  the  most  general  and  typUal  form;  in  particular 
cases,  it  has  all  sorts  of  variations"  (Emlle  Durkheim). 
The  nurtunja  is  tixeil  in  the  earth  or  carried  by  an 
officiant,  and  marks  the  central  point  of  a  religious 
ceremony. 

NUSEIRIYEH.  A  branch  of  the  Muhammadan  Shl'ah 
sect.  Unlike  the  Isma'illyeh  (q.v.),  they  agree  with  the 
Shl'ahs  In  finding  the  true  Imftm  in  Musii  al-Qaslm.  tihe 
second  son  of  Jaafar  as-Sadlq.  Otherwise  they  have 
much  in  common  with  the  Isma'Iltyeh  and  the  Druses. 
All  three  are  secret  cults  in  which  an  important  part  Is 
plaved  by  initiation.  According  to  F.  J.  Bliss,  who  gives 
an 'account  of  the  Nuselrtyeh  In  Syria,  they  pray  only 
in  secret,  or  at  any  rate  not  before  members  of  other 
sects.  "  At  the  ceremony  of  initiation  wine  is  used,  as 
it  is  also  at  the  annual  feast  of  the  quddfls.  which  is 
the  ordinarj-  word  for  the  Christian  mass.  Whether  the 
Nuselrtyeh  borrowed  this  use  of  wine  from  Christian 
source's  or  whether  it  is  the  survival  of  older  h«^then 
practices  i.s  not  clear.  Some  Influence  of  Christianity 
is  indlcate<l  by  the  observance  of  Chrlstnms.        At  the 


feast  of  the  quddfts  a  bowl  of  wine,  the  symbol  of  light, 
is  placed  before  the  imam,  who,  after  a  service  of  read- 
ing, presents  a  cupful  to  each  initiate  present."  The 
Nuselrtyeh  believe  in  the  transmigration  of  souls.  They 
believe  in  seven  incarnations  of  the  Deity,  that  of  'All, 
the  eon-ln-law  of  Muhammad,  transcending  all  the  rest 
in  imixjrtanee.  They  even  hold  that  'All  created 
Muhammad,  his  father-in-law.  As  F.  J.  Bliss  says,  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  such  doctrines  could  have 
developed  from  the  pure  monotheism  of  Islam.  But  he 
points  out  that  the  followers  of  '  AH  "  have  always  been 
characterized  by  minds  hospitable  to  new  Ideas,  or  rather 
to  the  old  Ideas  of  other  cults,  including  Persian  Dualism 
and  ChriKtian  Gnosticism."      See  F.  J.  Bliss. 

NUSKU.  A  Babylonian  deity.  Nusku  was  a  fire- 
god.  He  came  to  be  identified  with  Nabu  (q.v.)  and 
amalgamated  with  Glbll  (q.v.).      He  is  the  wise  god.  the 


messenger  of  the  gods,  and  the  bearer  of  the  brilliant 
sceptre.  He  is  spoken  of  as  sprung  from  Ea  (q.v.),  and 
as  the  first-^om  of  Bel  (q.v.).  See  Morris  Jastrow, 
ReL 

NUT.  An  Egyptian  deity.  Nut  was  a  goddess,  the 
female  personification  of  the  sky,  wife  of  Keb  (q.v.),  god 
of  the  sky.  Nut  and  Keb,  who  were  themselves  the  off- 
spring of  Shu  (q.v.)  and  Tefnet  (q.v.),  gave  birth  to 
Osiris  (q.v.)  and  Set  (q.v.),  Isis  (q.v.)  and  Nephthys 
(q.v.).  Nut,  the  sky,  at  first  lay  upon  Keb.  the  earth. 
The  two  had  to  be  separated  before  the  present  world 
could  be  set  In  order.  See  Alfred  Wiedemann:  Adolf 
Erman,  Handbook;  Naville.  The  Old  Egypti<in  Faith, 
1909. 

NZAMBI.  A  great  goddess  worshipped  by  the  Bantu 
of  South- West  Africa. 


O 


O.  Goddess  O  is  a  designation  used  by  anthropologists 
for  one  of  the  deities  depicted  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Mayan 
Indians  of  C/cntral  America.  She  appears  only  in  the 
Madrid  MS.,  where  she  is  represented  as  an  old  woman. 

CANNES.  A  figure  in  Babylonian  mythology,  a  fish- 
like  monster,  who.  according  to  Berossus,  came  up  from 
the  Erytliraean  Sea.  where  it  borders  upon  Babylonia, 
to  instruct  the  people.  Cannes  "  taught  them  the  use  of 
letters,  sciences  and  arts  of  all  kinds,  the  rules  for  the 
founding  of  cities,  and  the  construction  of  temples,  the 
principles  of  law  and  surveying;  he  showed  them  how 
to  sow  and  reap;  he  gave  them  all  that  contributes  to  the 
comforts  of  life.  Since  that  time  nothing  excellent  has 
been  Invented  "  (Ma.sr)ejo,  Dau:n  of  Civilisation,  p.  546). 

OATH.  An  oath  is  defined  In  the  Encycl.  Brit.  (9th 
ed.)  as  "  an  asseveration  or  promise  made  under  non- 
human  penalty  or  sanction."  It  is  sanctified  by  reference 
or  appeal  to  a  sacred  person  (God,  for  Instance)  or  object 
(such  as  the  Bible),  and  involves  a  curse  In  penalty  of 
violation.  If  it  is  taken  falsely,  the  sacred  person  or 
object  will  exact  vengeance.  Sometimes  it  is  accom- 
panied by  some  action,  such  as  the  lifting  up  of  the  right 
band,  or  by  some  special  ceremonial,  which  adds 
solemnity  to  the  occasion.  There  are  many  examples  of 
oaths  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  occasions  are  very 
varied.  Among  the  old  Arabs  the  sacred  obligation  to 
treat  a  guest  as  inviolable  was  often  confirmed  by  oath 
at  a  sanctuary.  The  oath  is  a  kind  of  covenant.  When 
Hannibal  made  a  covenant  with  Philip  of  Macedon.  he 
swore  before  all  the  deities  of  Carthage  and  of  Hellas, 
Including  "  the  sun.  the  moon,  and  the  eartli.  rivers, 
meadows  (?)  and  waters  "  (Robertson  Smith,  R.S.).  In 
I^bylonia  the  oath  was  the  most  solemn  feature  in  con- 
nection with  legal  documents.  In  the  earliest  days  it  is 
taken  in  the  name  of  the  king.  who.  as  representing  the 
deity,  has  the  quality  of  sanctity  attached  to  him.  "  In 
the  dfiys  of  Hamniurapl,  the  gods  eithej  take  the  place 
of  the  king  or  the  name  of  the  king  is  added  to  that  of 


the  gods,  and  frequently  also  the  name  of  the  city  or 
temple  in  which  the  document  is  drawn  up.  The  change 
points  to  the  growing  secularization  of  the  royal  office, 
leading  to  the  substitution  of  the  gods  as  a  more  solemn 
affirmation.  The  oath  was  taken  by  the  '  raising '  of  the 
tiand,  and  the  place  where  it  was  taken  was  naturally 
in  the  temple.  Before  the  civil  courts,  sitting  outside 
of  the  temple,  no  oath  could  be  taken,  and  when  It  became 
necessary  in  a  suit  brought  before  such  a  tribunal  to 
introduce  the  oath,  the  case  was  transferred  to  the 
'  temple '  judges "  (Morris  Jastrow,  Civ.).  Some 
Christian  sects  (such  as  the  Friends  and  the  Moravians) 
consider  that  they  are  forbidden  by  passages  in  the  New 
Testament  (Matthew  v.  34,  James  v.  12)  to  take  any  oath, 
even  in  a  Court  of  Justice. 

OBADIAH.  BOOK  OF.  The  smallest  prophetic  book 
in  the  Old  Testament.  The  book  of  the  prophet  Obadiah 
contains  a  denunciation  against  Edom  for  its  hostility  to 
Israel.  It  is  stated  that  when  aliens  entered  into  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem  and  cast  lots  over  it,  Edom  was  as 
one  of  them.  The  Edomites  not  only  exulted  over  the 
land  of  Judah  In  the  day  of  its  disaster,  but  even  cut  off 
its  fugitives  in  the  day  of  distress  (vss.  11-14).  The 
verses  in  which  these  statements  are  made  evidently 
describe  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
The  prophecy,  therefore,  at  least  in  its  present  form, 
must  be  later  than  the  year  586.  There  are  other  verses 
in  Obadiah  (vss.  1-9)  which  exhibit  many  points  of  con- 
tact with  an  oracle  against  Edom  found  In  the  Book  of 
.Jeremiah  (xllx.  7-22).  On  comparison,  it  would  appear 
that  the  passages  in  Obadiah  are  more  original.  Ewald 
thinks  that  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  emanates  from  the 
fourth  year  of  Jeholachim.  This  obliges  him.  as  Comill 
says,  to  assume  a  third  source  common  to  both  Jeremiah 
and  Obadiah.  "an  original  Obadiah,  which  Jeremiah 
freelv.  and  our  Obadiah,  on  the  other  hand,  faithfully, 
reproduced."  C.  F.  Kent  thinks  that  the  prophecy  in 
Jeremiah  xllx.  is  late  and  that  the  author  quotes  from 
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Obadlah.  As  a  further  indication  of  the  date  of  Obadiah, 
In  addition  to  the  references  to  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
flalem,  he  points  out  that  it  Is  clea.r  from  vs.  7  that  a 
great  calamity  has  overtaken  Edom  itself.  The  allusion 
seems  to  be  to  "  the  expulsion  of  the  Edomites  from  their 
territory  by  the  Nabataeans,  which  took  place  sometime 
betweeai  600  and  400  B.C."  Kent  would  therefore  assign 
the  prc^hecy  to  some  date  between  500  and  450  B.C.  iHe 
thinks  that  the  second  half  of  the  prophecy  comes  from 
the  same  period  as  the  first  half.  See  C.  ComMl,  Inir.; 
G.  H.  Box;  O.  C.  Whltehouse;  C.  F.  Kent,  The  Sermons, 
Epistles  and  Apocalypses  of  Israel's  Prophets,  1910. 

OBAKU  SECT.  A  Japanese  Buddhist  sect  of  the  Zen 
(q.v.),  founded  In  1654  A.D.  by  Ingen.  a  famous  Pjlest 
from  China.  It  was  decided  to  read  the  Buddhist 
Scriptures  and  Services  in  modem  Chinese.  This  was  an 
important  reform.  "  The  great  mass  of  the  Buddhist 
worship  is  in  a  dead  language,  the  Chinese  of  fifteen 
centuries  ago;  In  the  Obaku  worship,  the  ordinary  Sinlco- 
Japanese  of  the  modem  literary  style,  has  been,  as  it 
were,  consecrated  to  the  purposes  of  religion  "  (Lloyd). 
See  Arthur  L/loyd.  ,     , 

OBERLINVEREINE.  The  OberlLn  Associations  in 
Germany  have  worked  on  the  lines  of  the  philanthropist 
J  F  Oberlln  (1740-1826),  who,  as  pastor  at  Waldersbach 
in  the  SteJnthal,  did  so  much  to  improve  the  spiritual 
and  material  conditions  of  bis  people.  Oberlln  was  not 
only  the  first  to  start  Infant  Schools,  etc..  but  he  made 
a  desolate  district  fmitful  by  Improving  agriculture,  con- 
stmcting  roads  and  bridges,  etc.  See  the  Encycl.  Bnt., 
8.V.  "  Oberlln  " ;  Brockhaus. 

OBI.  Obi  was  a  name  by  which  medicine-men  or 
magicians  were  known  In  the  West  Indies.  Longfellow 
uses  the  term  in  one  of  his  dramas  (Giles  Corey  of  the 
Salem  Farms) :  "  He  was  an  Obi  man,  and  taught  me 
magic;  taught  me  the  use  of  herbs  and  images."  De 
Quincey  has  suggested  a  connection  with  the  Hebrew 
term  Obh.  The  Septuagint  usually  translates  the  Hebrew 
word  by  a  Greek  term  meaning  "  ventriloquists."  In 
Isadah  xxlx.  4  it  is  said:  "and  thy  voice  shall  be  as 
an  obh  out  of  the  ground,  and  thy  words  (speech)  shall 
chirp  out  of  the  dust."  In  I.  Samuel  xxvlil.  7  the  witch 
of  Endor  is  said  to  be  the  "possessor"  of  an  obh. 
Leviticus  xx.  27  is  translated  by  Driver  (Deuteronomy)  : 
"  a  man  or  a  woman  when  there  is  in  them  an  6h  or  a 
yidde'Oni."  But  "  in  them  "  might  be  translated  "  with 
them  "  or  "  among  them."  Kennedy  thinks  that  the 
necromancer  is  "  supposed  to  have  a  daimon  or  spirit  in 
attendance  upon  him  or  even  residing  within  him  " 
(Leviticti/i  in  the  "  Century  Bible  ").  See  B.  Edwards. 
West  Indies,  1819;  De  Quincey.  Collected  Works  (A.  and 
C.  Black),  vol.  vlli.,  pp.  287  f.,  412. 

OBO.  It  is  noted  by  Burton  (Al  Medinah  and 
Mecoah.  new  edition  of  Bohn.  I.,  p.  155.  N.  1)  that  "  in 
Hue's  travels  we  are  told  that  the  Tartars  worship 
mountain  spirits  by  raising  an  '  Obo  '—dry  branches  hung 
with  bones  and  strips  of  ck>th,  and  planted  In  enormous 
heaps  of  stones." 

OBJECTIVE  MIND.  THE.  The  study  of  psychic 
phenomena  is  supposed  to  have  demonstrated  that  there 
exists  in  man  a  duality  of  mind.  One  of  these  minds 
Is  the  ordinary  mind  which  Is  active  In  the  daytime. 
This  is  called  the  Objective  Mind.  The  other  mind,  to 
which  the  name  Subjective  Mind  has  been  given,  as  a 
rale  is  active  only  during  sleep.  This  is  what  F.  W.  H. 
Myers  (184,3-1901)  called  the  Subliminal  Self  (q.v.).  See 
DUALITY  OF  MIND. 

OBSOHIE.  THE.  The  Obschie  or  "  Ommunists  "  are 
a  branch  of  the  Russian  Molokaneh  (q.v.),  who  apain  are 
a  sub-sect  of  the  Rujsslan  dissenters  known  as  Bezpo- 
povtzi.      They  hold  their  property  in  common. 


OBSERVANTINES.  The  Franciscans  (q.v.),  In  course 
of  time,  became  divided  Into  two  great  branches,  the  Con- 
ventuals and  the  Observantines.  The  Conventuals  have 
remained  separate,  but  the  Obsen-antines  In  1897  were 
reunited  to  the  general  body. 

OCCASIONALISM.      A  system  of  philosophy  founded 
by  Arnold   Geullnx   (1625-1069).   professor  of  philosophy 
at  Leiden.        Geullnx    jjolnts  out   that   there  are  many 
thoughts  or  modes  of  thinking  in  us  which  do  not  arise 
from  ourselves.       They  come  without  our  willing  them, 
and  they  must   be  due  to  some  other  wnscious  power. 
Since  theae  ideas  are  manlfoW,  and  are  excited  by  means 
of  the  body,  "  they  arise  not  from  the  body  as  at  rest  and 
continuing  always  the  same,    but  from   its   movements. 
The  body,  however,  and  its  movements  are  entirely  with- 
out the  capacity  to  excite  thoughts,  and  hence  the  body 
is  neither  the  efficient  nor  the  occasioning,    but  merely 
the    occasional   cause  of  our  thoughts.      The   body,   on 
whose  occasion.  '  occaftione  cujus,'  those   ideas  that  are 
indei)endent  of  me  arise  in  me,  is  my  body.      My  union 
with  this  body  is  not  my  work :  for  birth  and  death  take 
place  without  my  knowing  and  willing.      It  is  the  work 
of  One  who  works  by  means  of  the  body  and  its  motion 
upon  me;  and  on  the  occasion  of  my  willing,  works  in  like 
manner  ui)on  body  "   (Puenjer).       Further,  God  must  be 
a  Mind,  and   He  is  the  only  tme  Mind.       Other  minds 
are    particular    and    limited.        Geullnx    declared    that 
"  ideas  and  eternal  traths,  such  as  that  two  and  three 
are  five,  are  in  the  divine  mind,  and  in  ours  only  when 
we  see  them  in  God.  and  consequently  <:x>ntemplate  God 
Himself."      See  B.  Puenjer;  C.  J.  Deter;  Max  B.  Wein- 
steln.    Welt-  und  Leben-Anschauungen,  1910. 

OCTAPLA,  THE.  A  name  sometimes  given  in  early 
times  to  Origen's  Hejoapla.       See  HEXAPLA. 

OCTATEUCH.  A  word  of  Greek  derivation  which 
has  sometimes  been  used  as  a  collective  title  for  the  first 
eight  (Greek  octo)  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
books  are:  Genesis,  Exodus,  I^vltlcus,  Numbers, 
Deuteronomy,  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth. 

OCTLI.  A  Mexican  terra  denoting  an  intoxicating 
drink  made  from  the  maguey  or  American  aloe.  There 
were  a  number  of  gods  of  fertility  who  presidetl  over 
octli.  Among  these  were  Tezmtzoncatl,  Tei>oztecatl, 
Izqulteoatl.  and  Patecatl. 

OCTOPUS.  THE.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Professor 
G.  Elliot  Smith  that  the  gotldess  Aphrodite  seems  to  have 
been  associated  not  only  with  the  cowry,  the  pearl,  and 
the  mandrake,  but  also  with  the  octopus.  This  con- 
nection with  the  octopus  and  its  kindred  "  played  a  very 
obtmaive  r>art  in  Minoan  and  Mycenapan  art;  and  its 
Influence  was  spread  abroad  as  far  as  Westem  Euroi»e 
and  towards  the  Eiast  as  t&r  as  America.  In  many  ways 
it  was  a  factor  in  the  development  of  such  artistic  designs 
as  the  spiral  and  the  volute,  and  not  improljably  also  of 
the  swa.stika  "  (Dr.).  In  a  sculptured  representation  of 
the  Great  Mother  on  a  number  of  stone  slabs  from 
Manabi  in  (Vntral  America,  the  head  of  the  goddess  is  a 
conventionalized  octopus.  This  seems  to  demonstrate 
that  the  American  Aphrodite  was  Identified  with  the 
octopus.  Again,  wherever  the  swastika  is  found,  it  is 
supposed  to  be  an  amulet  which  has  power  to  confer  good 
luck  and  long  life.  "  Both  this  reputation  and  the 
association  with  the  female  organs  of  reproduction  link 
up  the  symbol  with  the  cowry,  the  Pterocera.  and  the 
octopus.  It  Is  clear  then  that  the  swastika  has  the  same 
reputation  for  magic  and  the  same  attributes  and  associa- 
tions as  the  octopus;  and  it  may  he  a  conventionalized 
representation  of  it,  as  Houssay  has  suggested." 

ODES  OF  SOLOMON.  In  1909  Dr.  J.  Rendel  Harris 
published  under  the  title  Oden  and  Psalms  of  Solomon 
a  large  Syrlac  manuscript  of  M  leaves  which  he  had  dis- 


covered or  recovered.  In  19U  Professor  F.  C.  Burkitt 
lk>und  another  manusoript  of  the  tenth  century  in  the 
British  Museum  whidh  also  contains  a  large  part  of  the 
Odes.  The  Psalms  were  known  already.  They  were 
composed  by  various  autiiore,  and  were  collected  by  the 
Pharisees  about  hiaf  a  century  before  Christ.  The  Odes, 
which  are  a  distinct  collection,  are  a  new  discovery. 
According  to  Hamack,  we  have  here  a  Psalm-book  of  the 
time  of  Jesus,  which  was  edited  by  the  Christian  com- 
munity in  Palestine  about  the  year  A.D.  100.  It  con- 
tains "  all-importa-nt  pieces  of  the  Johannlne  theology 
together  with  their  religious  tone  colour,"  which  are 
epoch-making  for  the  higher  critic  of  John's  gospel. 
*•  Dr.  Harris  and  many  other  specialists  regard  the 
•  Odes  '  as  the  work  of  a  Jewish  Christian  of  the  first 
centurv,  though  some  think  them  to  be  wholly  Jewish, 
adopted  witn  certain  Christian  Interpolations  to  form 
the  earliest  Christian  hymnal  "    (Cotoem). 

ODHIN.  Another  form  of  Wodan  (q.v.),  one  of  the 
chief  deities  of  the  Ancient  Teutons. 

ODHR.  Odhr  is  one  of  the  deities  referred  to  In 
Ancient  Teutonic  mythology.  One  legend  relates  that  the 
goddess  Freyja  was  the  wife  of  Odhr.  When  Odhr  went 
to  distant  lands,  Freyja  roamed  about  in  search  of  him. 
She  had  already  shed  tears  of  gold.  Probably,  however, 
Odhr  is  Identical  with  Odhin  (see  WODAN).  See  P.  D. 
Chanteple  de  la  Saussaye,  Rel.  of  the  Teutons,  1902. 

ODHRERIR.  The  name  in  Norse  mythology-  of  the 
cauldron  containing  the  magic  mead  made  of  honey  mixed 
with  the  h\ood  of  Kvasir,  tie  wisest  of  men.  The  potion 
wajs  supposed  to  have  power  to  confer  wisdom  and  poetic 
inspiration.  Odhin,  for  Instance,  received  from  the 
giant  Mimir,  the  keeper  of  the  cauldron,  a  draught  which 

OENOMANCY.  A  species  of  divination.  Oenomancy 
(Greek  oinos,  wine)  was  practised  by  the  ancients  with 
wine.  They  found  omens  in  "  the  colour,  motion,  and 
other  circumstances  connected  with  the  wine  used  In 
libations  to  the  god^"  (James  Gardner). 

OGMIOS.  The  name  Ogmlos,  though  not  found  on 
Inscriptions,  is  mentioned  by  Lucian  (c.  A.D.  170)  as  that 
of  a  goil  worshipped  by  the  ancient  Celts  and  cotr- 
responding  to  Heracles  (q.v.).  He  is  depicted  as  a  white- 
haired  old  man  who  carries  a  lion^kin,  a  club,  and  a 
bow.  Relnach  thinks  Ogmlos  was  a  culture-hero.  The 
name  resembles  the  Gaelic  Ogma  which  was  the  name  of 
the  god  of  literature  and  writing,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
invent«Hl  the  ogam  alphabet.  See  Anwyl,  Celtic  Religion. 
1906;  Squire,  Myth.;  Relnach,  O. 

OGUN.  A  deity  worshipped  by  the  Yomba  tribes  of 
the  Slave  Coast  of  Africa.  In  some  parts  of  Yorubaland 
he  seems  to  have  taken  the  place  of  the  deity  Odudua. 

OHALOTH.  The  name  of  one  of  the  Jewish  treatises 
or  tractates  which  reproduce  the  oral  tradition  or  un- 
written law  as  developed  by  the  second  century  A.D., 
and  are  incorporated  in  the  Mishnah  (q.v.),  a  collection 
and  compilation  completed  by  Rabbi  Judah  the  Holy,  or 
the  Patriareh.  about  200  A.D.  The  sixty-three  tractates 
of  the  Mishnah  are  divided  into  six  groups  or  orders 
(sedarim).  OhS16th  is  the  second  tractate  of  the  sixth 
group,  which  Is  called  Tohor6th  ("Purifications"). 

O'HARAI.  A  ceremony  of  general  purification  in 
Shintoism,  held  twice  a  year.  Expiatory  offerings  were 
brought  by  the  people,  and  they  were  given  absolution 
either  by  the  emperor  or  by  his  representative. 

OHONAMOCHI.  A  deity  in  the  mythology  of  the 
Japanese,  the  earth  god.  His  great  shrine  at  Kltzukl. 
in  Idzumo.  Is  reported  to  yearly  by  thousands  of  pilgrims. 
In  Tokyo  also  a  great  festival  Is  held  in  his  honour. 

OJIL\S.  A  community  in  India  the  members  of  which 
were  originally   the   soothsayers  and   minstrels  of   the 


Gronds.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  word  ojh  meaning 
"  entrail."  According  to  R.  V.  Russell  and  R.  B.  Hira 
Lai,  the  name  is  Sanskrit  and  not  Gond,  and  "  to  applied 
by  the  Hindus  to  the  seers  or  magicians  of  several  of  the 
primitive  tribes,  while  there  Js  also  a  dam  of  Ojha 
Brahmans  who  practise  magic  and  divination," 

OKI.  A  term  used  among  the  Iroquois  of  N.  America 
to  denote  a  mystic  potentiality  ascribed  to  beings  whether 
human  or  non-human,  living  or  not  living.  Oki  seems 
to  be  a  force,  and  not  a  personal  being,  and  corresponds 
to  the  Melanesian  mana. 

OLD    CATHOLICS.      The  body    known    as   the    Old 
Catholics  (Alt-Kathollken)  arose  in  Germany  in  protest 
against  the  definition  of  Papal  inflalllbllity  made  by  the 
Vatican  Council  in  1870.      The  (>)uncil  was  held  under 
the  presidency  of  Pope  Pius  IX.     The  proclamation  was 
as  follows :  "  If,  therefore,  anyone  says  that  the  Roman 
Pontiff  possesses  only  the  office  of  Inspection  or  Direction, 
but  not  the  full  and  highest  power  of  Jurisdiction  over 
the  Universal  Church,  not  only  in  things  pertaining  to 
faith  and  morals,  but  also  in  those  pertaining  to  the 
discipline  and  government  of  the  Church  spread  over  the 
whole  world;  or  that  he  has  only  the  more  important 
share,  but  not  the  fulness  of  this  highest  power;  or  that 
such  his  power  is  not  an  ordinary  and  immediate  one, 
as  well  over  all  and  several  Churches  as  over  all  and 
several  pastors  and  faithful,  let  him  be  anathema."      It 
was   further  taught  and  defined  as  a  dogma   divinely 
revealed    that    "  when    the    Roman    Pontiff    speaks    ex 
cathedra,  i.e.,  when  in  the  exercise  of  his  office  a^  the 
Pastor  and  Doctor  of  all  Christians,  through  his  supreme 
apostolic  authority,  he  defines  the  teaching  which  is  to  be 
received   by  the    Universal   Church    regarding    faith  or 
morals,  then,  by  virtue  of  the  Divine  assistance  promised 
to  him  in  St.  Peter,  he  is  invested  with  the  infallibility 
with  which  it  was  the  will  of  the  Divine  Redeemer  that 
His   Church   should    be   endowed,   in  the  definition  of 
doctrine  touching  faith  and  morals;  and  that  therefore 
such  definitions  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  are  unalterable  in 
themselves,  and  not  by  consent  of  the  Church."      This 
new  doctrine  met  at  once  with  considerable  opposition, 
and  was  repudiated  in  particular  by  forty-two  Professors 
of  the  Unlvereity  of  Munich,   the  chief  of  whom  was 
Deilinger  (1799-1890).      In  1870  an  assembly  was  held  at 
Nuremberg  at  which  the  Vatican  declaration  was  rejected 
publicly  by  a  still  lar^j-  numiber  of  professors.       Early 
in  the  next  year  DCllinger  made  his  famous  declaration 
in    which    he   explained   that    "as   a    Christian,    as  a 
theologian,  as  an  historian,  as  a  citizen,"  he  could  not 
accept  the  new  Vatican  doctrine.     This  declaration  came 
to  be  regarded  in  Germany,  Austria,   Switzerland,   and 
France  as  the  authoritative  reply  of  the  Old  Catholics 
to  the  Vatican  claim.     On  the  18th  of  April  in  the  same 
year  DClllnger  was  excommunicated  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Munich.       This  of  course  widened  the  breach.       In 
September  1871  a  conference  of  Old  Catholics  was  held 
in  Munich,  and  was  attended  by  eight  hundred  delegates. 
The  programme  adopted  was  as  follows :    "  The  reten- 
tion of  the  old  Catholic  faith;  assertion  of  rights  as 
Catholics;  rejection  of  the  new  dogmas;  retention  of  the 
constitution  of  the  ancient  Church,  with  onrission  of  such 
declarations  of  the  faith  as  were  not  In  harmony  with 
the  actual  belief  of  the  Church;  reform  of  the  Church, 
with  such  co-operation  of  the  laity  as  w&a  consistent 
with   its    constitution;   efforts  towards    the   reunion  of 
Christian  confe^ssions ;  reform  of  the  training  and  posi- 
tion of  the  clergy;  allegiance  to  the  State,  in  opposition 
to  the   attacks    of    Ultramontanlsm ;    rejection    of   the 
Jesuits;  solemn  protest  in  favour  of  claims  as  Catholics 
upon  the  ejidowments  of  the  Church."       It  was  decided 
also  to  form  Unions  and  Congregations.      When  this  had 
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been  done,  it  became  necessary  to  elect  a  bishop.      The 
choice  fell  upon  Joseph  Hubert  Relnkens  (1821-1896),  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  at  Breslau.      He  was  consecrated  at 
Rotterdam  by  the  Jaosenist  Bishop  of  Deventer  according 
to  the  Roman  rite.     The  Old-Roman  or  Jansenist  Churrfi 
of  Holland  had  been  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  a 
Catholic  Church  independent  of  Rome,   but  it  had  pre- 
served the  apoetollc  succession.      Addia  and  Arnold  state 
that  the  Dutch  Jansenists   (see  JANSENISTS).  unlike 
most  other  sects,  remain  Just  where  they  were  on  their 
separation    from  Rome.      "  They   have    retained    valid 
orders,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  the  Mass  and  other 
services  in  Latin."      The  Old  Catholics  allow  the  laity 
to  commundcate  in  both  kinds.     They  have  abolished  com- 
pulsory celibacy  of  the  clergy,  indulgences,  the  worship 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  etc.    They  have  made  private 
confession    voluntary.       In  1876    the    Old    Catholics   M 
Switzerland  felt  the  need  of  a  bishop.       They  elected 
Professor   Eduard   Herzog    (6.   1841),    and  he  was  con- 
secrated at   Rheinfelden  by  Bishop   Reinkens.        R.   S. 
Oldham  points  out  that  there  has  been  an  active  sympathy 
between  the  Old  Catholic  Churches  and  the  Churches  of 
the  Anglican  Communion,  and  that  Bishop  Reinkens  and 
Bishop  Herzog  have  been  welcomed  as  equals  by  English 
prelates  at  Lambeth.  Farnham,  and  Cambridge.     Accord- 
ing to  the  same  writer,  the  Old  Catholics  in  1889  num- 
bered about  120.000  or  130.000.      See  J.  H.  Blunt;  Prot. 
Diet.;  Oath.  Diet.,  1905;  R.  S.  Oldham.   "Old  Catholi- 
cism," in  R.S.W. 

OLD  INDEPENDENTS.      A  name  assumed  by  David 
Dale  and  his  foUowers.      See  DALEITES. 

OLD  TESTAMENT.  The  expression  Old  Testament 
Is  a  Christian  (cp.  II.  Corinthians  iii.  14).  not  a  Jewish, 
designation  of  the  Hebrew  canonical  writings.  ^  It  is 
Paul  who  speaks  of  the  Jewish  writing  as  ^  jraAaio 
Suid^Krj,  and  tbis  the  Authorised  Version  wrongly  trans- 
lates "  Old  Testament."  The  correct  meaning  of  the 
Greek  expression  is  the  "  Old  Covenant."  The  canonical 
writings  of  the  Jews  were  so  named  by  the  Christians 
because  thev  describe  the  making  of  a  covenant  between 
Yahweh  (Jehovah)  and  his  people.  Similarly  the  "  New 
Covenant  "  (commonly  called  "  New  Testament  "  [q.v.]) 
was  eo  called  because  this  collection  of  writings  describes 
the  making  of  a  new  covenant,  which  was  intended  to 
take  the  place  of  the  old  one.  It  is  convenient  to  retain 
the  familiar  expressions  "Old  Testament"  and  "New 
Testament."  The  Old  Testament  is  a  collection  of  books 
of  different  datejs  and  of  varied  character.  It  includes 
Historical  Books  such  as  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua. 
Judges,  I.  and  II.  Samuel,  I.  and  II.  Kings.  I.  and  II. 
Chronicles,  etc.;  Proptoetlcal  Books,  such  as  Isaiah.  Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel.  and  the  Minor  Prophets;  Poetical  Books, 
such  as  Psalms.  I.a  mentations.  Canticles;  Wisdom 
Literature,  such  as  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes ;  and  Apoca- 
Ivptic  Literature,  such  as  the  Book  of  Daniel.  Cp. 
CANON  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT,  and  see  the  articles 
on  the  separate  books 

OMECIHUATL.  The  name  given  to  the  moon  by  the 
Aztecs   of    Mexico.      They    called    the  sun    Ometicutli 

(Q-v). 

OMETECUTLI.  Ometecutll,  "  twice  Lord."  was  the 
name  given  to  the  sun  by  tlie  Aztecs  of  Mexico.  Lewis 
Spence  thinks  that  when  the  Aztecs  emerged  from 
totemism  the  sun  and  the  moon  were  probably  the  first 
deities  worshipped  by  them.  They  called  the  moon 
Omecihuatl,  "twice  lady."      See  Lewis  Spence,  hfyth. 

ON.  One  of  the  gods  of  the  Todas,  the  son  of  Pithi. 
He  was  the  creator  of  buffaloes  and  of  the  Toda.  The 
first  Toda  woman  he  created  from  a  rib  whicb  he  took 
from  the  right  side  of  the  first  man.  Eventually  he 
departed  to  the  world  of  the  dead,  and  became  ruler  there. 


ONKELOS,  TARGUM  OF.  The  Aramaic  translation 
of  the  Pentateuch.  The  name  Onkeloe  Is  the  sanw'  as 
Aquila.  The  Targum  on  the  Pentateuch  is  more  litej^l 
than  the  Targum  (of  Jonathan)  on  the  Prophets  See 
TARGUM. 

ONNIONT.  A  figure  in  the  mythology  of  the  Huron 
Indians,  a  gigantic  serpent  with  a  great  horn  which  it 
used  for  piercing  mountains  and  rocks.  A  beverage 
made  by  the  medicine-men,  as  they  claimed,  from  pounded 
pieces  of  its  horn  was  supposed  to  Impart  rigour  to 
warriors. 

ONTOLOGISM      The  philosophy  known  as  Ontologism 
had  its  roots  in  the  teaching  of  the  Platonist  Marsiliu« 
Ficinus  (143,'?-1499),  the  author  of  a   work  called  •"  Pla- 
tonica  Theologla  "  (1482).      But  the  principles  of  Ficimw 
were  deve toped  first  by  Nicole  Malebranche    (1638-1715), 
and  then  by  Vincenzo  Gioberti   (1801-1852).      Ontologism 
means  the  "doctrine  of  Being."       Malebranche  taught 
that  knowledge  is  not  in  ourselves;  it  is  possible  only  in 
God.       "  There  is  in  fact  only  One  Reason;  as  only  an 
infinite  reason  can  grasp  the   dea  of  the  infinite,  and  as 
it  is  only  under  this  supposition  that  universal  validity 
can  belong  to  the  cognitions  of  the  innumerable  individual 
men.    The  I'nlversal  Reason  and  the  Intelligible  Ext^^ns- 
ion  correspond    to  each   other.        God    is  the   Tnivfrsal 
Reason,  and  along  with  it  He  Is  the  Intelligible  Extens- 
ion; and    therefore  He  is  the  ground   of  all  individual 
things.       Our  clear  and  distinct  knowle<lge.  in  contrast 
to  the  unclear  and  indistinct  knowledge  of  .*'nse.  is  tbe 
knowledge  which  arises  from  universally  valid  thinking 
of  reason  or  from  ideas.      These  ideas  are  in  God.  and 
therefore  we  are  also  in  God.  in  so  far  as  we  have  ideas, 
and  know  by  them;  or  conversely,  we  can  know  things 
really  only  in  God  "  (Puenjer).     The  teaching  of  Gioberti 
are   summarized    in  the   seven   propositions  which  were 
censured  by  the  Roman  Catholic  authorities  In  a  decree 
of  the   Inquisition,   dated  September  18.  18<)1.        (1)    An 
immediate  cognition  of  (Jod.  at  least  habitual,  is  essential 
to  the  human  intellect,  so  that  without  this  it  can  have 
cognition  of  nothing,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the   intellectual 
light   itself.        (2)  The  being  which  we  perceive  by  the 
intellect  in  all  things,  and  without  which  we  intellectually 
perceive  nothing,   is  the  divine  being.       (3)   Universals. 
considered  a  parte  rei,  are  not  really  distinguished  frorm 
God.        (4)  The  congenital   knowledge  of  God  as  being 
in  the  simple  sense  of  the  term,  involves  in  an  eminent 
mode  every  other  cognition,  so  that  by  it  we  iiossess  an 
implicit  cognition  of  every  being  under  every  resp«^ot  in 
which  it  is  cognoeclble.       (5)  All  other  ideas  are  nothing 
but  modifications  of  the  idea  in  which  God  is  intellectually 
perceived  as  being,  in  the  simple  sense  of  the  term       (6) 
Created  things  are  in  God  as  a  part  is  in  a  whole,  not 
indeed   in  a  formal  w^ole,  but  in  one  which  is  infinite 
and  nxxst  simple,  which  places  its  quan  parts  outside  of 
itself,  without  anv  division  or  diminution  of  itself.    (7) 
Creation  can  be  thus  explained  :  God.  in  the  special  act 
in  which    He    intellectually   cognist's  and  wills    Himself 
as   distinct   from  anv  determinate  creature — e.g..  nwin— 
produces  that  creature.       See  B.  Puenjer;  J.    B.   Erd- 
mann.  vol.  11..  1890;  Cath.  Diet. 

OONAWLEH  UNGGI.  A  deity.  "  The  Oldest  Wind." 
in  the  mythok>gy  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  a  wind-god. 

ONYCHOMANCY.  A  species  of  divination.  Ony- 
chomancy  was  practised  by  examining  the  nails  of  a  boy. 
"  For  this  purpose  they  were  covered  with  oil  and  soot, 
and  turned  to  the  sun.  The  images  represented  by  the 
reflection  of  the  light  upon  the  nails  gave  the  an.«rwer 
required  "  (James  Gardner.   Faithtt  of  the  World). 

OPHIOLATRY.    The  worship  of  snakes.    See  ANIMAL 
WORSHIP. 
OPHITES.        A   name    (from   Gk.    ophi»,   "  serpent  ") 


given  to  a  number  of  sects  of  a  Gnostic  character,  because 
the  serpent  played  a  rfile  In  their  symbolism.  They  were 
(1)  C-ainitee,  (2)  Perates,  (8)  Sethians,  (4)  '  Gnostics  '  of 
Irenaeus.  (5)  Naassenes,  (6)  Bartx'lo-Gnostics,  (7) 
Severlans,  (8)  Nlcolaitans,  (9)  Archontics,  (10)  Justinians. 
The  serpent  appears  for  the  most  part  as  the  enlightener, 
and  the  benefactor  of  men.  The  original  sect  seems  to 
have  been  the  Ophianoi  referred  to  by  Origen.  The 
roembere  made  the  serpent  an  object  of  reverence.  They 
made  use  of  a  seal,  bearing  the  formula,  "  '  I  have  been 
anointed  with  white  ointment  from  the  tree  of  life,'  and 
mystical  observances  of  various  kinds  played  a  great  part 
in  their  worship  "  (Hastings'  Eneycl.).  Iremeus  con- 
nects all  such  sects  with  Simon  Magus.  E.  F.  Scott 
thinks  that  Ophitism  represents  In  the  main  a  primitive 
j>hase  of  the  Gnostic  movement.  "  It  had  Its  true  ante- 
cedents in  those  theosophical  sects  which  had  grown  up 
In  Egypt  and  the  East  during  the  age  of  syncretism,  and 
it  marks  the  Ix^ginnlng  of  the  alliance  of  those  alien  sects 
with  Chri.firtianity.  In  this  consists  tbe  historical 
importance  of  Ophitism.  It  reflects  the  Gnostic  move- 
ment in  its  earlier  stages,  and  helps  us  to  determine  the 
eou>rces  an<i  intrinsic  clxaracter  of  its  beliefs"  (op.  cit.). 

OPOCHTLI.  A  Mexican  deity,  a  god  of  fishing  and 
hunting.  He  was  one  of  the  Tlaloque,  subsidiary  deities 
associated  with  Tlaloc.  To  him  was  ascribed  the  inven- 
tion of  the  fishing-rod  and  the  harpoon.  At  the  feast 
held  in  his  honour  the  beverage  called  octli  was  imbibed; 
and  the  offerings  made  to  him  included  maize,  flowers, 
and  tobacco. 

OPUS  OPERATUM.  An  expression  which  means 
literally  "  the  work  wrought."  It  was  used  by  mediaeval 
tbeologians  to  denote  the  effect  of  the  sacramental  rites. 
Bella  rmine  ("  De  Sacra  mentis."  ii.  1)  explains  that 
"  that  which  actively,  proximately,  and  instnimentally 
effects  the  grace  of  justification,  is  only  that  external 
act.  called  sacrament,  and  this  is  the  sense  of  *  Opus 
Operatum,'  the  word  operatum  being  taken  passively,  so 
that  when  we  say  the  sacrament  confers  grace  ex  opere 
operato,  our  meaning  is  that  grace  is  conferred  by  virtue 
of  the  sacramental  act  itself  instituted  by  Grod  for  this 
end.  not  by  the  merit  of  the  minister  or  the  recipient  " 
(quoted  by  Addis  and  Arnold).      See  fnth.  Diet. 

ORATORIANS.  See  ORATORY.  THE  FRENCH,  and 
OR.\TORY  OF  ST.  PHILIP  NERI. 

ORATORY,  THE.  A  Church  and  Service  carried  on 
by  John  Henley  (1692-1756).  Henley  began  to  deliver 
"  orations  "  at  an  Oratory  in  NewiK)rt  Market.  In  1726 
we  find  him  established  at  an  Oratory  In  Clare  Market, 
London.  In  the  same  year  The  Oratory  was  planned, 
and  on  Sunday.  July  the  3nl.  1726.  it  was  opened.  The 
Oratory,  he  claim^Ki.  was  an  EJcclesia.stical  Institution. 
It  was  a  Church.  But  it  was  more  than  this,  for  it  was 
an  Academy  of  the  Sciences  and  Languagt^  as  well.  As 
a  Church,  we  are  told,  its  princii^les  are  three.  1.  In 
belief,  a  liberty  of  con.science  from  all  secular  restraints. 
2.  In  morality,  the  religion  of  nature,  of  which  revela- 
tion, in  this  respect,  is  only  declarative.  3.  In  historical, 
or  revealed  religion,  that  of  the  primitive  Church,  In  the 
first  ages.  Its  view  is  impartially  to  examine  the  pleas 
of  all  religions,  proposing  that  as  the  truest  standard 
and  centre  of  union.  The  Service  of  the  Oratory  is  (1) 
in  the  model,  primitive,  (2)  in  the  language,  entirely 
scriptural.  But  sometimes  the  Primitive  Liturgies  shall 
be  i)erformed.  Persons  who  have  been  eminent  In,  or 
great  patrons  of.  arts  and  literature,  if  they  have  been 
virtuous,  or  jieni tents,  shall  be  commemorated.  As  to 
the  religious  imstniction  (1)  In  the  sermons,  it  shall 
be  performed  with  the  mo.st  exact  composition,  speaking. 
and  action.  (2)  Both  In  the  sermons  and  lectures.  It  shall 
take  in  the  whole   circle  of   divinity,    regularly,    faith- 


fully, clearly,  and  elegantly  represented.    In  the  morning, 
a  sermon  will  be  delivered ;  in  the  evening,  a  lecture  will 
be  read  :  the  former  on  some  part  of  practical  theology ; 
the   latter,   on   the  critical,    historical,    speculative,    or 
literary  parts  of  it.     A  special  "  Primitive  Liturgy  "  wa» 
prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Oratory.       It  had  eighteen. 
Rubrics.     1.   I^et  the  Reading  of  the  Lituj-gy  be  always 
I)erformed  according  to  the  laws  of  speaking  and  action 
established  In  the  Oratory,  founded  on  a  just  impressl<Mi 
in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  Reader,  and  a  ready  com- 
mand and  memory  of  the  whole  Service;  the  voice  and 
gesture  ^'arying,  as  the  thing  requires.       2.  Let  all  the 
Sermons  and  Orations  be  delivered  according  to  the  same 
rules  of  speaking  and  action.      3.  Let  the  Lectures  and 
Readings  be  read  with  distinctness  and  propriety  in  the 
speaking  and  address.     4.  Let  the  Prayer  before  Sermon 
be   (very   short,  and)   entirely  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Preacher.      5.  Let  the  Members  of  the  Oratory  form 
an  Amicable  Society,  for  mutual  defence  and  convenience. 
6.  Let  the  Rules  of  the  Primitive  Church  be  observed  In 
all  things,  as  far  as  the  prejudices  of  the  world  and  the 
circumstances  of  things  will  allow.      7.  Let  notiilng  con- 
trary to  the  I^ws  of  the  Realm  be  said  or  done  In  the 
Oratory.       8.  T^et  the  Sermons  and  Lectures  be  a  com- 
plete   and    regular    course   of   Practical  and    Primitive 
Theology,  in  all  its  branches.       9.   On  the  Lord's-day, 
between   Easter  and   Pentecost,    let  all  pray  standing : 
let  all  stand,  when  any  part  of  the  Gospel  is  read.      10. 
Feasts  are  all  Lord's-days,  all    Sabbath-days  or  Satur- 
days; Elaster-day,  its  Octave;  the  fifty  days  from  Easter 
to    Pentecost ;    Ascension,    and    Pentecost ;    besides    the 
Feast  of  the  Nativity,  and  Days  of  the  Apostles,  etc.,  of 
later  institution.      11.  The  Men  and  Women  are  to  sit 
separate  in  the  Public  Assemblies.       12.  The  Fasts  are 
Passion- Week,  especially  Friday  and  Saturday,  till  day- 
break;  all    Wednesdays   and    Fridays    (except    between 
Easter  and  Pentecost)  and  the  five  middle  Days  before 
Passion-Week,    till    the    ninth    hour,    or    till    evening. 
Alms.  Devotion,  Abstinence  from  Flesh  and  Wine,  etc.. 
are  essential  to  Fasting.     13.  The  Litany  should  be  said 
at   noon,    on   Wednesdays    and    Fridays.      14.    Let    the 
Psalmody    be    before    Prayers,    and    before   and    after 
Sermon,  and  before  the  Third  Service  at  the  Altar :  one. 
two.   three,  or  four  verses,  or  more,   as  the   Institutor 
directs.      I>et  the  Psalmodlst  say,  To  the  Praise  of  God. 
let  us  sing  a  part  of  the  —  Psalm,  verse  the  — ,  etc.    15. 
Let  any  eminent   Preacher,   properly    recommended,   be 
admitted  to  preach  in  the  Oratory,  and  to  use  his  own 
method  of  Prayer  before  Sermon,  the  Common  Prayers 
not  being  always  in  themselves  essential.       16.  Let  the 
Ostiarles  fdoor-keepere]  perform  their  duty;  taking  care 
that  the  avenue  to  the  seat-door  be  properly  guarded, 
and  no  disturbance  arise  in  the  time  of  Service.      17.  Let 
all  things  be  done  decently,  and  in  order :  and  the  I^aws 
of  the  I^nd,  which  favour  Religious  Assemblies  publicly 
authorized,  be  strictly  put  in  execution.      18.  Let  Primi- 
tive  Antiquity  be  the  constant  search  of  the  Oratory; 
and  its  prevailing  maxims  be  gradually  opened,  settled, 
and  put  in  practice.      See  Peter  Hall:  and  the  D.y.B. 

ORATORY.  THE  FRENCH.  The  French  Oratory 
was  founded  at  Paris  In  1611  by  Cardinal  de  B6rulle  (<f. 
1629).  and  was  declared  a  royal  foundation  in  1612.  A 
.society  of  priests,  it  was  approved  by  Paul  V.  in  1614, 
and  received  the  title  "  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  France."  In  1616  It  was  estab- 
lished in  the  Rue  St.  Honors.  "  To  deepen  devotion, 
promote  professional  .studies,  and  spread  an  ecclesiastical 
spirit  among  the  secular  clergy,  that  through  them  the 
whole  population  might  be  reached  and  influenced,  were 
the  principal  objects  of  the  institute"  (Oath.  Diet.) 
(Cardinal  de  B^rulle  instituted  a   number  of  seminaries 
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aod  oolleg««.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  French 
Oratorians  resisted  the  Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy- 
In  1792  tlhe  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  wa«  dissolved. 
In  1852,  however,  It  wn»  succeeded  by  "  The  Oratory  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception,"  which  adopted  the  same 
rule.    See  Cath.  Diet.;  Brockhaus'  Konversation»lextkon. 

ORATORY  OF  ST.  PaiLIP  NERI.  The  "  OmU>T^ 
was  the  name  given  to  a  chapel  which  PhUlp  Nerl 
obtained  permission  to  build  over  one  of  the  aisles  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Jerome  in  Rome  (1558).  It  had  long 
been  a  practice  of  his  to  gather  round  him  a  number  of 
men  and  to  Instruct  them  in  spiritual  things.  He  oeg&sx 
this  practice  as  a  layman,  and  continued  it  after  his 
ordination  (1551).  At  first  he  used  a  room  of  tiis  own, 
then  a  larger  room,  and  finally  an  oratory.  These 
gatherings  developed  Into  evening  services  with  hymns, 
popular  devotions,  and  sermons.  In  1.t<>4  a  number  of 
Philip's  followers  were  ordained.  In  1575  they  obtained 
poeseasion  of  the  old  church  of  the  Valllcella.  On^Ita 
Bite  Philip  built  the  "  Ohiesa  Nuova  "  (completed  lo<.). 
The  Congregation  was  approved  and  confirmed  by  Gre- 
gory XIII.  in  1575:  Ita  constitutions  were  approved  by 
Paul  V  In  1612.  The  members  consist  of  simple  priests 
who  agree  to  a  rule  of  life,  but  take  no  vows.  Each 
house  is  independent.  In  1847  the  Congregation  was 
introduced  into  England.  In  1849  a  house  was  opened 
u  Birmingham,  and  soon  after  another  In  the  Strand, 
liondon.  The  London  house  was  eventually  transferred 
to  Brompton,  and  Is  now  the  Brompton  Oratory.  See 
Cath.  Diet.;  Brockhaus. 

ORDEALS.  Among  the  Pftrdhls,  a  low  caste  of 
wandering  fowlers  and  hunters  In  India,  the  primitive 
method  of  trial  by  ordeal  Is  still  practised.  "  If  a  woman 
la  suspected  of  misconduct  she  Is  made  to  pick  a  pice 
cotn  out  of  boiling  oil;  or  a  pipal  leaf  is  placed  on  her 
hand  and  a  red-hot  axe  laid  over  it.  and  if  her  hand  Is 
burnt  or  she  refuses  to  stand  the  test  she  is  pronounce<l 
guilty.  Or,  In  the  case  of  a  man.  the  acciised  is  made 
to  dive  Into  water;  and  as  he  dives  an  arrow  is  shot 
from  a  bow.  A  swift  runner  fetches  and  brings  back 
the  arrow,  and  If  the  diver  can  remain  under  water  until 
the  runner  has  returned,  he  is  held  to  be  innocent  "  (R. 
V.  Russell). 

ORBNDA.  A  term  used  among  the  Iroquolan  tribes 
of  N.  America  to  denote  the  ix>tentiality  that  belongs  to 
beings  whether  human  or  non-human,  living  or  not-llvlng. 
A  hunter,  a  prophet,  a  bird,  and  even  a  storm  possess 
orenda.  Where  this  is  superior  in  quality,  it  enables 
the  possessor  to  overcome  every  kind  of  antagonistic 
orenda.  Hewitt  (as  quoted  by  Emile  Durkhelm,  p.  193) 
says  :  "  The  savage  man  conceived  the  diverse  bodies  col- 
lectively constituting  hie  environment  to  possess  in- 
herently mystic  potenoe  .  .  .  (whether  they  be)  the 
rocks,  the  waters,  the  tides,  the  plants  and  the  trees, 
the  animals  and  man,  the  wind  and  the  storms,  the  ck)uds 
and  the  thunders  and  the  lightnings." 

ORIEL  SCHOOL.  A  party  or  school  of  theologians 
who  were  members  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  The  leader 
was  Richard  Whately  (1787-1863),  afterwards  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  who  was  fellow  of  Oriel  Ollege  from  1811  to 
1822.  Other  members  of  the  party  were  John  Davison 
(1777-1834),  who  become  a  Fellow  in  1800:  Edward  Cople- 
ston  (1770-1849),  afterwards  Bishop  of  Llandaff.  who  was 
Fellow  of  Oriel  from  1795  to  1814  and  Provost  from  1814 
to  1828;  Thomas  Arnold  (1795-1842),  afterwards  Head- 
master of  Rugbv.  who  became  Fellow  in  1815;  and  R. 
D.  Hampden  (1793-1868),  afterwards  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
who  became  Fellow  In  1814.  They  were  Broad  Church- 
men (see  BROAD  CHURCH),  and  were  opposed  by  the 
Tractarians  (q.v.). 

'ORLA.       The  title  of  one  of  the  Jewish  treatises  or 


tractates  which  reproduce  the  oral  tradition  or  unwritten 
law  as  developed  by  the  second  century  A.D.  and  are 
incorporated  in  the  Mlshnah  (q.v.),  a  coUection  and  wm- 
pllation  completed  by  Rabbi  Judah  the  Holy,  or  the 
Patriarch,  about  200  AD.  The  sixty-three  tracUtes  of 
the  Mishnah  are  divided  into  six  groups  or  orders 
(sedarim).  'Orlfi  is  the  tenth  tractate  of  the  first  group, 
which  is  called  Zerd'im  ('*  Seeds  "). 

ORMUZD.  The  personification  of  Good  in  the 
duallstic  religion  of  Zarathustra,  Zoroestrianlsm  (q.v). 

ORNITHOMANCY.  A  species  of  divination.  Omitho- 
mancy  was  practised  by  the  ancient  Greeks  by  means  of 

birds.  ,         ^     ^ 

OROTAL.  A  deity  worshlpi>ed  by  the  ancient  Arabs 
of  Egypt.  In  his  honour  worshippers  shaved  the  fore 
part  of  their  heads.  Robertson  Smith  thinks  that  tills 
was  done  as  a  formal  initiation  Into  the  worship  of  the 
god.     See  W.  Robertson  Smith,  R.S. 

ORPHANS.  A  division  or  sub-ilivision  of  the  Hussites 
{q.v.).  When  John  Ziska  (13(50-1424),  the  leader  of  the 
Taborites  (q.v.)  died,  he  was  succeeded  by  tlie  brothers 
Procoplus.  Some  of  the  Taborites.  however,  contended 
that  no  one  could  properly  succeed  Zl«ka.  They  there- 
fore formed  a  new  division  and  called  themselves 
Orphans. 

ORPHEUS.      The  Greek  hero  Ori^heus  was  revered  by 
the  Greeks  as  an  earlier  poet  than  Homer.    They  ascribed 
to  hJm  a  wonderful  power  of  song  by  which  he  was  able 
to  charm  the  wildest  beasts  and  to  move  even  trees  and 
stones.         When    his    lH'k>ved    wife    Eurydlce    died     he 
descended  to  the  underworld  and   by  his  power  of  song 
persuaded    Persephone   to  alk>w   him  to  carrj-  back  the 
bek>ved  one  to  the  upper  world.      Consent  was  given  on 
condition  of  his  not  looking  round,  a   condition  which 
was  not  kept,  with  the  result  that  Eurydlce  had  to  return. 
According   to  legend  he    met  his  end   by   being  torn    in 
pieces  by  the  Thracian  Mtenads    (women    in  a  state  of 
Bacchic  ecstasy).      He  came  to  be  regarrled  by  the  Greeks 
as  a  hero  of  civilisation  w^o  taught  the  Thraclans  the 
useful  arts  and   induced   tliem  to  give  up  cannibalism, 
besides  being  a    wonderful  poet  and  the   founder  of  a 
religion.       According  to  Relnach.  **  he  was  in  reality  an 
old  totemic  g<jd  of  Northern  Greece,  whose  violent  death 
and  resurrection  were  the  articles  of  faitli  of  a  mystic 
form  of  worship."      In  constequence  of  his  reputation  as 
a  poet,  a  number  of  poems  were  attributed  to  him  (Orphic 
Poems).      Some  of  these  are  hymns  to  gods  and  demons. 
"  Concerning  the  dates  and    the  manner  of  growth  of 
these  i>oem8  volumes  of  erudition  have  been  ♦•ompiled. 
As  Homer  Is  silent  about  Orpheus  (in  spite  of  the  posi- 
tion which  the  Mythical  Thracian  bard  acquired  as  the 
inventor  of   letters   and    nagic   and  the   father   of  the 
mysteries),  it  has  been  usual  to  regard  the  Orphic  ideas 
as  of  late  introduction.       We  may  agree  with  Grote  and 
rx>b<>ck  that  these  ideas  and  the  ascetic  '  Orphic  mode  of 
life  •  first  acquired  importance  in  Grt-ece  about  the  time 
of  Bpimenides.  or.  roughly   speaking,   between    020   and 
500  B.C.      That  age  certainly  wltnes-sed  a  curious  growth 
of  superstitious  fears  and  of  mystic  ceremonies  intended 
to  mitigate  spiritual  terrors    .    .    .    We  may  »upi)0«*Mhat 
the  Orphic   poems  were  collected,  edited  and  probably 
interpolated,   in  this  dark   hour  of  Greece.       'To  me.' 
says  Lobeck.  '  It  appears  that  the  verses  may  be  referred 
to  the  age  of  Onomacrltus,  an  age  curious  In  the  writings 
of  ancient   ixx'ts,    and   attracted  by   tJtie   allurements  of 
mystic  religions.'      The  style  of  the  surviving  fragments 
is  suflaciently  pure  and  epic:  the  stningt*  unheard  of  myths 
are  unlike  those  which  the  Alexandrian  poets  drew  from 
fountains  long  k>st.      But  how  much  In  the  Orphic  myths 
Is   lmi)orted  from  Asia  or  Egjpt,   how  much   is   the  In- 
vention of  literary  forgers  like  Onomacrltus,   how  much 


should  be  regarded  as  the  first  guesses  of  the  physical 
poet-phJlosophers,  and  how  much  Is  truly  ancient  popular 
legend  recast  in  literary  form,  it  is  impossible  with 
certainty  to  determine  "  (Andrew  Lang).  Cp.  ORPHJCS. 
8<?e  Andrew  Lang.  .Myth.  Ritual  and  Religion,  1899;  O. 
Seyffert.  Diet.;  Relnach,  O. 

ORPHIC  POEMS.       See  ORPHEUS. 

ORPHICS.  The  founder  of  the  Orphic  Mysteries  and 
of  the  sect  known  as  the  Orphics  is  supposed  to  have  been 
Orpheus  {q.v.)  The  Orphios  believed  In  re-lncarnatlon, 
but  they  believed  also  that  souls  could  escape  the  '*  cycle 
of  reincarnation  "  by  Initiation  into  the  mysterious 
Orphic  mysteries.  "To  avoid  new  birth,  certain  magic 
formulae  were  learnt  by  heart :  the  dead  man  was  allowed 
to  drink  the  water  of  a  living  spring,  whereupon  he  cast 
oflf  his  carnal  nature  In  which  sin  inhered,  and  thus 
purifle<i  '  reigned  among  the  heroes  '  "  (Relnach).  They 
believed  also  in  original  sin.  "  The  soul  was  enclosed 
In  the  body  as  In  a  tomb  or  prison,  to  punish  a  very 
early  crime  committed  by  the  Titans,  the  ancestors  of 
man,  who  had  treacherously  slain  the  young  god 
Zagreus."  It  n<»eded  to  be  purified  by  religious  conse- 
cration and  by  the  means  of  expiation  taught  by  Orpheus. 
The  cosmogony  of  the  Ori>hlcs,  as  found  in  the  poems 
attributed  to  Ori)heu8,  is  curious  and  interesting.  At 
the  beginning  was  Time  (Chronos).  "Time  was  when 
as  yet  this  world  was  not."  Time,  personified,  pro- 
diiceil  (gave  birth  to)  Chaos,  "  the  monstrous  pnlph." 
and  J^iher.  In  course  of  time  Chaos  produced  a  silver- 
white  and  shining  egg.  "  We  have  now  three  primitive 
generations,  time,  chaos,  the  egg,  and  in  the  fourth 
generation  the  egg  gave  birth  to  Phan€»s.  the  great  hero 
of  the  Orphic  cosmogony  "  (Lang).  J.  M.  Robertson 
finds  here  tJie  origin  of  the  Ba.steT  Egg;  the  Gnostics  took 
It  from  the  lore  of  the  Orphica.  Phanes,  who  Is  both 
male  and  female,  has  in  him  "  the  seed  of  all  the  gods." 
He  is  represented  ajs  being,  in  the  form  Phanes- 
Ericapaeus-Metls.  a  kind  of  trinity.  Phanes  produces,  as 
the  last  of  a  series  of  gods,  Zeus,  who  swallows  the  rest, 
including  Phanes,  and  then  produces  the  real  world. 
Orphlsm  had  great  success,  and  spread  throughout  the 
Greek  worhl  and  Into  Southern  Italy.  See  Andrew 
Lang.  M.R.R.;  O.  Seyffert,  Diet.;  Relnach,  O.;  Max  B. 
Welnsteln,  Welt-  und  Leben-anschauungen,  1910. 

ORTHIA.  The  name  (recorded  in  the  seventh  century 
B.C.)  of  a  goddess  whose  temple  at  Sparta  has  been  exca- 
vated In  recent  years.  Many  archaeologists  are  Inclined 
to  identify  her  with  the  great  Nature-goddess  mostly 
called  ArtemivS.  Prof.  R.  S.  Conway  suggests  that  she  is 
equivalent  to  a  goddess  worshipped  by  the  people  known 
to  the  Romans  as  Veneti.  the  goddess  Relitia    (q.v.). 

ORTLIBERIANS.  The  Ortllberians  (also  Ortli- 
benses)  are  said  to  have  been  organised  as  a  sect  in  the 
thirteenth  century  by  one  Ortlieb  of  Strassburg.  In 
any  case,  they  had  much  in  common  with  the  Amalricians 
(q.v.).  "  They  held  that  the  external  orders  of  the 
Church  are  of  no  value,  and  that  the  rejection  of  them 
when  conjoined  with  rigid  asceticism  leads  to  the  highest 
perfection,  and  even  to  the  reception  of  immediate  divine 
revelation.  Thereby  man  is  raised  to  God:  nay  more, 
by  a  proc(\'<s  of  deification  he  attains,  as  his  highest  goal, 
complete  oneness  with  God  "  (B.  Puenjer).  See  J.  H. 
Blunt;  B.   Puenjer. 

OSIANDRIANS.  The  party  of  the  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian, Andreas  Osiander  (really  Hosemann;  1498-1552). 
who  taught  that  Justification  meant  not  merely  a 
"  declaring  righteous,"  but  a  '*  making  righteous."  This 
teaching  gave  rise  to  the  "  Osiandrian  Controversy."  In 
1549  Osiander  went  as  Professor  to  Kouigsberg.  The 
party   disappeared    after  1506,   when   Osiander's  son-in- 


law  Funch  was  executed  for  high  treason.       See  J.  H. 
Blunt;  Brockiaus. 

OSIRIS.      An  Egyptian  deity.      Osiris,  Set  (q.v.),  Isis 
(q.v.),  and  Nephthys  (q.v.)  were  supposed  to  be  the  off- 
spring of  Keb  (q.v.)  the  god  of  earth  and  Nat  (q.v.)  the 
goddess  of  sky.      Osiris  became  lord  of  the  underworld, 
and  we  are  told  how  he  attained  to  this  pooltlon  in  the 
Osiris  myth  or  legend.      Osiris  became  the  husband  of 
his  sister  Isis  (q.v.),  Set  (q.v.)  the  husband  of  his  sister 
Nephthys  (q.v.).      Keb  made  Osiris  ruler  of  the  world, 
giving  him  "  the  government  over  the  two  Egypts,"    He 
was  a  just  ruler  and  a  great  warrior.      But  for  some 
reason  or  other  Set  became  his  enemy  and  tried  to  kill 
him.      Isis,    the  devoted   wife  of   Osiris,    guarded   her 
husband  and  for  a   time  succeeded    in   protecting  him 
against  Set.      At  length,  however,  by  means  of  canning 
Set  contrived  to  achieve  his  purpose.      Osiris  was  killed, 
and  his  body  disappeared.       Isis  sought  for  it  wltihout 
wearying.      When  sftie  found  it  she  sat  down  by  it  with 
N^hthys,  and  the  two  made  lamentation.      Re  took  pity 
on  her  and  sent  Anubis  (q.v.)  from  heaven  to  bury  Osiris. 
Anubis  set  the  dismembered  body  In  order.      Thereupon 
Isis  breathed  into  the  body  new  life.       But  Osiris  was 
to  live  a  new  existence.       He  became  king  of  the  dead. 
In  course  of  time  Isis  gave  birth  to  a  son,  whom  she 
brought  up  secretly  in  the  Delta  for  fear  of  Set.      This 
'sv-as  Horns  (q.v.).       Attempts  were  made  upon  his  life, 
but  he  escaped  them.      When  Horns  grew  up.  he  fought 
with  Set  and  was  victorious.      He  lost  an  eye,  however. 
And  when  Thoth  (q.v.)  healed  htm  and  restored  it,  Horns 
presented  it  as  an  offering  to  his  father  Osiris,  who  ate 
It.      Herodotus  identifies  Osiris  with  Dionysos.      Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  Osiris  is  Good,  "  the  reasoning  power 
of  the  soul  and  law  and  order  in  the  world  "  (Erman). 
Typhon,  that  is  to  say  Set,  is  Evil,  "  the  lack  of  sense, 
the  Indiscretion  of  the  soul,  and  disease  and  disorder  in 
the  world."     Osiris  Is  commonly  represented  as  a  human 
being  with  a  crown  on  his  head  and  a  sceptre  and  whip 
In  his  hand.       In  Busiris,  one  of  the  chief  sea^  of  his 
worship,   however,  he  was  represented  as  a  pillar,  the 
upper  part  of  which  was  repeated  several  times.       The 
precise  meaning  of  this  pillar  is  doubtful.      Per^haps  the 
most  likely  explanation  is  that  the  pillar  stands  for  the 
backbone  of  Osiris.       When  his  dismembered  body  was 
set    in  order,  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
undertaking  was  the  restoration  of  the  backbone.       It 
wa.«!  commemorated  and  celebrated  annually  at  Busiris. 
The  resurrection  of  Osiris  became  a  guarantee  for  the 
resurrection  of  every  man.      "  As  surely  as  Osiris  lives, 
so  shall  he  live  also;  as  surely  as  Osiris  did  not  die,  so 
shall  he  not  die ;  as  Osiris  Is  not  annihilated,  so  shall  he 
too  not  be  annihilated  "    (Egyptian  text).       Figures  of 
Osiris   which  were  burled   with  deceased   persons  have 
been  found  in  Egyptian  cemeteries.      In  some  cases  they 
were  made  of  cloth  and  stuffed  with  corn.      J.  G.  Frazer 
gives  reasons  for  thinking  that  originally  Osiris  was  In 
the  main   a  com-god.    "  a    personification  of  the  com, 
which  may  be  said  to  die  and  come  to  life  again  every 
year."      He    suggests    that     in    prehistoric    times    the 
Egyptian  kings  actually  personated  Osiris,  "  the  god  of 
fertility    in    general    and    of    the    com   in    particular." 
Osiris  was  also  a  tree-spirit,  and  probably  he  was  this 
before  he  became  a  com-splrlt.     Frazer  thinks  that  "  the 
backbone  of  Osiris  "  (the  column  with  several  cross-bars 
at  the  top:    see  above)    represents  the    bare  trunk  and 
branches  of  a  tree.      The  worship  of  Adonis  at  Amathus 
resembled  so  closely  the  Egyptian  worship  of  Osiris  that 
by  some  people  the  two  were  Identified.      See  A.  Wiede- 
mann; J.  G.   Frazer.  Adonis,  Attis,  Osiris,  1906;  Adolf 
Eraian.    Handbook;  Naville,    The    Old   Egyptian    Faith, 
1909;  Reinach,  O. 
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OWENITES.       The  followers  of  Robert   Owen    (1771- 
1858),  who  was  a  contemporary  of  St.  Simon  tl7t>0-1825; 
see  SIMONIANISM,  ST.).       After  being  assistant  in   a 
draper's  shop  at   Stamford  in  Narthamr^tonshire.  Owen 
went  to  Manchester,  where  in  course  of  time  he  became 
manager  of  a  large  cotton  mill.       In  1799  he  purchased 
for   a   Company    the   cotton-mills  of    I>avid    Dale    (see 
DALEITES)  at  New  Lanark,  and  married  his  daughter. 
He  devoted  himself  zealously  to  philanthropic  work,  and 
opened  schools  for  infants  and  others.      In  1813  he  pro- 
duced a  publication  "  A  New  View  of  Society,  or  Essays 
on    the    Principle    of    the    Formation    of    the    Human 
Character,"  which  embodied  a  new  social  and  religious 
creed.      In  1817  he  explained  a  scheme  of  "  villages  of 
unity  and  co-<«)eration."     From  co-operation  he  advanced 
to  Socialism  and  Communism,  and  wished   to  found  a 
"  New  Moral  World."      The  religion  of  the  new  system 
comprised  eight  articles  or  principles.      1.  That  all  facts 
yet  known  to  man  Indicate  that  there  is  an  external  or 
internal  cause  of  all  existences  by  the  fact  of  their  exist- 
ence; that  this  all-pervading  cause  of  motion  and  change 
In  the  universe  is  the  power  which  the  nations  of  the 
world  have  called  God.  Jehovah,  Lord,  etc. ;  but  the  facts 
are  yet  unknown  to  man  which  define  what  that  power 
Is.     2.  That  all  ceremonial  worship  by  man  of  this  cause, 
whose  qualities  are  yet  so  little  known,  proceeds  from 
igitoiance  of  his  own  nature,  and  can  be  of  no  real  utility 
in  practice;  and  that   it  is   impoiwible  to  train  men  to 
become  rational  in  their  feelings,  thoughts,  and  actions, 
until  all  such  forme  shall  cease.       3.  That   it  is  man's 
hl^iest  duty  to  himself  and  his  fellowmen  to  acquire  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  those  circumstances  which  produce 
evil  to  the  human  race,  and  of  tho.s«e  which  produce  good ; 
to  exert  all  his  powers  to  remove  the  former  from  society, 
and  to  create  around  it  the  latter  only.       4.  That  this 
invaluable   practical   knowledge   can  be  acquired  solely 
through  an  extensive  search  after  truth,  by  an  accurate, 
patient,  and  unprejudiced  inquiry  into  facts,  as  developed 
by  Nature.      5.  That  man  can  never  attain  to  a  state  of 
superior  and  permanent  happiness,  until  he  shall  be  sur- 
rounded by  those  external  circumstances  which  will  train 
him,  firom  birth,  to  feel  pure  charity  and  sincere  affection 
towards  the  whole  of  his  species ;  to  speak  the  truth  only 
on  all  occasions,  and  to  regard  with  a  merciful  disposi- 
tion all  that  has  life.      6.  That  such  superior  principles 
and   feelings  can  never  be   given  to   man   under  those 
institutions  of   society  which  have  been   formed   on  the 
mistaken  supposition  that   man  forms  his  feelings  and 
convictions  by  his  will,  and  therefore  is  responsible  for 
them.      7.  That  under  institutions  formed  in  accordance 
with   the    Rational    System   of    Society,    these    sui)erior 
principles  and  dispositions  may  be  given  to  the  whole  of 
the  human  race,  without  chance  of  failure  except  in  the 
case    of   organic  disease,    and    Influenced    only    by    the 
natural  consequences  of  our  actions.      8.  The  religion  of 


the  New  Moral  World  will  therefore  consist  in  the  un- 
ceasing  practice   of  promoting  the   happiness  of  every 
man,  woman,  and  child,   to  the  greatest  extent  in  our 
power,   without    regard   to   their  class,    sect,    party,   or 
colour.       In  the  new  constitution  of  Society  all  are  to 
have  absolute  religious  freedom,  and  no  one  is  to  t)e  held 
responsible     for    his    physical,     intellectual,    or    moral 
organization.      All  are  to  be  provided  by  public  arrang*-- 
ments   with    the  best  of  evernhing.    including  the  b«^st 
possible   education.       All    children  are   to    be   educated 
together,  and  to  be  under  the  special  tare  of  the  cr>ni- 
munJty.     *'  Both  sexes  shall  have  equal  e<lucatlon.  rights, 
privileges,   and  personal   liberty;  their  associations  will 
arise  from  the   general  sympathy   of  their   nature,   un- 
influenced by  artificial  distinctions."       There    is  to  be 
no  useless  private  property  and  no  individual  punishment 
or  reward.      "  Society  shall  not  be  composed,  a.s  at  pre- 
sent, of  single  families,  but  of  communities  or  as.>*K»ia- 
tions  of  men,  women,  and  children  in  the  usual  pr(>i»or- 
tions.  from  three  hundred  to  two  thousand,  as  local  cir- 
cumstances determine."        All   the  eoniniunities  an»    to 
possess  as  far  as  f>ossible  the  same  advantages.       Each 
community   is   to  be  governed   by  two  Councils,  one  for 
the  Home,  the  other  for  the  Foreign  department.      The 
latter  Is  ft>r  the  purpose  of  keeping  in  touch  with  other 
associations  or  communities.     If  persons  become  disease*! 
physically,  intellectually,  or  morally,  "  the  council  shall 
remove    them   into  the   hospital    for    bodily,    mental,   or 
moral  invalids,  where  they  shall  remain  until  they  shall 
be  recovered  by  the  mildest  treatment  which  can  effect 
their  cure."      Towards  the  end  of  his  life  Robert  Ow«'n 
became    a     Spiritualist.        See    Owen's    Autobiography, 
1857-8;    Edward    Vansittart    Nealo,     The    CharaatrHntio 
Features  of  some  of  the  Principal  ^i/atems  of  Socialism, 
1851;  G.  J.   Holyoake,    History  of   Co-operation   in   Eng- 
land. 1875;  Mark  Hovell.  Chartist  Movement,  1918;  and 
the  D.N.B. 

OWL,  THE.  The  owl.  which  is  often  associated  with 
night  and  gloom,  appears  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Mayan 
Indians  of  Central  America  as  the  symlx>lical  bird  of  the 
god  designated  (Jod  A  by  anthropologists.  Among  the 
ancient  (iermans,  according  to  Tacitus,  every  tree  in  the 
sacred  forest.s  had  its  genius,  and  this  genius  sometimes 
took  the  form  of  an  owl. 

OXFORD  DECLARATION.  A  manifesto  on  "  Eternal 
Punishment  "  drawn  up  and  signed  in  18fi4  by  Edward 
Bouverie  Pusey  (1800-1882).  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew 
at  Oxford  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  and  G<v>rge 
Anthonv  Denlson  (1805-18%).  Archdeacon  of  Taunton  and 
Editor  of  the  "  Church  and  State  Review  "  (18<»2-r>5). 
More  than  three  thousand  other  clergymen  signed  the 
declaration. 

OXFORD  MOVEMENT,  THE.  Another  name  for  the 
Tractarian  Movement  (<j.v.). 


P.  God  P  is  a  designation  used  by  anthropologists 
for  a  deity  depicted  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Mayai  Indians 
of  Central  America.  In  the  Codex  Tro-cortesianus  he  is 
provided  with  a  blue  background  representing  water,  and 


himself  has  the  fins  of   a    frog.        Schellhas  therefore 
describes  him  as  *'  The  Frog  CJod."      He  seems  to  !>•  a 
god  of  agriculture. 
PACARI  TAMPU.       The  name  (House  of  the  Dawn) 
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Pact  of  Fraternity,  The 


in  Peruvian  mythology  for  the  cave  from  which  came 
the  brothers  who  founded  various  Peruvian  systems  of 
worship.  **  The  first  brother  would  api)ear  to  represent 
the  oldest  religion  of  Peru,  tliat  of  Pachacamac,  the 
second  that  of  a  fetishtic  stone- worship,  the  third  that  of 
Viracocha,  and  the  last  sun-worship  pure  and  simple  " 
(Edward*^  and  Spenoe). 

PACHACAMAC.  The  two  chief  deities  of  the  ancient 
Peruvians  were  Pachacamac  and  Viracocha  (q.v.).  Like 
Viracocha,  Pachacamac  was  adopted  by  the  Peruvians 
from  an  older  civilisation.  The  name  means  "  earth- 
generator."  which  in  itself  suggests  a  similarity  to  Vira- 
cocha. Roth  were  civilising  jwwers,  and  legend  relates 
that  there  was  in  fact  rivalry  and  conflict  between  them. 
According  to  the  legend,  Viracocha  was  defeated  by 
Pachacamac  and  put  to  flight.  Pachacamac  thereupon 
"  created  a  new  world  more  to  his  liking  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  transferring  the  race  of  men  then  upon  earth 
into  wild  animals,  and  creating  a  new  and  higher 
humanity."  Pachacamac  would  seem  to  have  forced  his 
way  into  the  iwintheon  of  the  Incas  after  Viracocha. 
I^ewis  Spence  points  out  that  the  god  of  volcanoes,  earth- 
quakes, and  subterranean  flre,  Pachacamac,  would 
naturally  be  hostile  to  the  god  of  water,  Viracocha.  A 
legend  of  the  Collas  (S.W.  of  Cuzco)  seems  to  imply  that 
the  order  in  which  the  Peruvian  deities  was  Introduced 
was  :  Pachacamac,  Viracocha.  the  Sun.  The  myth,  how- 
ever, which  was  authorised,  so  to  say,  by  the  Incas  them- 
selves, implies  the  order  :  Viracocha,  Pachacamac.  See 
Lewis  Spence,  Myth.;  J.  M.  Robertson,  F.C. 

PA(Tr  OF  FRATERNITY,  THE.  A  declaration  of 
principles  for  the  progress  of  humanity  drawn  up  In  183G 
by  Giuseppe  (Joseph)  Mazzini  (1805-1872)  for  a  secret  Asso- 
ciation comiK^^ed  of  German,  French,  Italian,  and  Polish 
exiles,  and  called  "  Young  Europe."  As  a  young  man 
Mazzini  had  joined  the  secret  association  in  Italy  called 
the  "  Carbonari  "  (literally  "  charcoal-burners  "  or 
'*  colliers  ").  In  1830  he  was  intnisted  witli  a  secret 
mission,  and,  having  l)een  betra,yed,  was  imprisoned  in 
the  fortress  of  Savona  on  the  western  Riviera.  In  prison 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  founding  a  new  religious  and 
republican  association,  to  be  called  "  Young  Italy."  In 
1831  he  was  t)auished  to  France.  Here,  at  Marseilles, 
in  the  same  year,  hie  association  was  founded.  The 
members  swore  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  mission  of 
uniting  their  dismembered  country  into  "one  free,  inde- 
pendent, republican  nation."  Rut  Mazzini  was  not  a 
mere  politician.  Republicanism  with  him  "  was  a  faith 
— the  logical  and  necessary  consequence  of  his  religious 
faith  in  the  oneness  of  humanity  "  (E.  A.  Venturini).  A 
few  years  later  he  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Switzerland. 
While  he  was  there  he  founded  "  Young  England." 
Banished  from  Switzerland  towards  the  end  of  1830.  he 
took  refuge  in  London.  About  this  time  he  was  dis- 
tressed by  religious  doubts,  but  he  succeeded  in  arriving 
at  a  confirmation  of  his  first  faith.  "  I  came  to  my 
better  self  alone:  without  aid  from  others,  through  the 
help  of  a  religious  conception,  which  I  verified  by  his- 
tory." In  London  for  some  years  he  had  a  struggle  for 
existence.  During  the  whole  of  1837  and  half  of  1838 
he  suffered  "  absolute  poverty."  But  he  sought  to  help 
his  neighbours.  He  opened  a  school  for  poor  Italian 
boys,  and  kept  it  open  from  1841-1848.  *'  During  those 
seven  years  we  gave  both  moral  and  intellectual  in.«itruc- 
tion  to  several  hundred  youths  and  children  who  were 
In  a  state  of  semi-barbarism ;  and  who.  half  afraid  at 
first,  and  urged  only  by  curiosity,  came  to  our  humble 
rooms  at  5  Hatton  Garden,  to  be  gradually  tamed  and 
civilized  by  the  gentleness  and  kindness  of  the  masters; 
until  at  length  they  learned  to  rejoice  with  a  certain  con- 
scious pride   iu  the   Idea  of  returning  to  their  country 


possessed   of   education."       They   attended   the   school 
between   nine  and  ten  o'clock  at  night,   bringing  their 
organs  with  them ;  tJiey  also  met  on  Sunday  evening  for 
a  lecture.       In  1848  he  left  London  to  take  part  in  the 
Italian  revolutions.      In  March  1849  he  was  api)ointed  to 
form  a  Triumvirate  with  Saffi  and  Armelllnl  at  Rome. 
Soon  afterwards  the  Republic    fell  before  the  French, 
and   he   returned   to    I»ndon.       Here  he    founded    the 
"  EurcH^ean  Association,"  and  planned  other  revolutions. 
In  1870  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  on  the  10th  of  March, 
1872,  died  at  Pisa.       Mazzini  was  no  ordinary  political 
agitator.       He  was  a  prophet,  and  a  religious  force  of 
considerable  significance.      He  was  radically  opposed  to 
Materialism.      In  his  essays  *'  On  the  Duties  of  Man  " 
(1844)   he  says  that  Italy  has  suffered  and   is  suffering 
from  two  great  sores,  Macchiavellism  and  Materialism. 
He  says  elsewhere   ("A  Letter  to  the   Members  of  the 
(Ecumenical  Council,"  1870)  that  morally  Materialism  is 
disinherited  of  all    criterion  of  right,  or   principle   of 
collective  education;   scientifically    it    is  based   upon   a 
periodical  confusion  in  men's  minds  of  the  instruments 
of  life  with  life  itself;  historically,  it  is  inexorably,  in- 
variably representative  and  characteristic  of  a  period  of 
transition  between  one  religious  faith  and  another.      As 
a  matter  of  fact  "  there  is  no  antagonism  between  matter 
and  spirit."      But  Revelation  is  progressive.      "Revela- 
tion,  which   is,    as  Lessing  says,    the  education  of  the 
human    race,   descends   continually   from  God    to   man; 
prophesied  by  genius,  evoked  by  virtue  and  sacrifice,  and 
accepted  and  proclaimed  from  epoch  to  epocdi  by  the  great 
religious    evolutions    of    collective    humanity,"       Every 
ejxK-h  of  humanity  has  had  and  will  have  its  own  social, 
artistic,  and   religious  expression.       From  time  to  time 
man  will  adopt  a  different  solution  of  the  great  problem 
of  life,  but  assuredly  it  will  never  be  a  mere  negation 
(cp.  *'  The  Religious  Side  of  the  Italian  Question,"  1867). 
Each  of  these  religions  contains  a  truth  destined  to  live 
for  ever.       *'  Each  religion  sets  before  mankind  a  new 
educational    idea    as    its    aim;    each    is    a    fragment, 
enveloped  in  symbols,  of  eternal  truth.    .    .    .    Having 
accomplished  its  mission,  that  religion  disappears;  leav- 
ing behind  the  portion  of  truth  it  contained,  the  unknown 
quantity    disengaged    by    it    from    its    symbol,    a  •  new, 
immortal  star  in  humanity's  heaven.      As  the  discoveries 
of  science  have  revealed,  and  will  reveal,  star  upon  star, 
until  our  knowledge  of  the  celestial  system  of  which  the 
Milky  Way  is  zone  and  the  earth  a  part,  be  complete,  so 
the  religious  faculties  of  humanity  have  added,  and  will 
add,  faith  to  faith,  until  the  entire  truth  we  are  capable 
of    comprehending     be     complete "     ("  Letter    to     the 
(Ecumen.  Council."  1870).      Mazzini  felt  that  he  himself 
was  living  in  a  transition  period.       But  a  new  religious 
faith  was  already  dawning.       "  The  religious  synthesis, 
which  is  slowly   but  infallibly  taking  the   place  of  the 
synthesis  of  the  past,  comprehends  a  new  term — the  con- 
tinuous  collective  life  of  humanity — ^and   this   alone  Is 
suflJcient  to  change  the  aim,  the  method,  and  the  moral 
law  of  our  existence.    .    .    .    When  once  all  belief  In  the 
past   synthesis  shall   be  extinct,  and    faith   in  the  new 
.synthesis   establi.«ihed,   the  State  itself   will    be  elevated 
into  a  church :  it  will  incarnate  in  itself  a  religious  prin- 
ciple, and  become  the  representative  of  the  moral  law  in 
the  various  manifestations  of  life  "  ("  The  Religious  Side 
of  the  Italian  Question,"  1867).      Mazzini  did  not  believe 
in  the  miraculous  as  commonly  understood,  but  in  the 
gradual  working  out  of  divine  law.     "  We  believe  in  the 
Unknown;   in  the    Mysterious — to  be  one  day   solved — 
which  now  encompasses  us  on  every  side;  in  the  secrets 
of  an  intuition  inaccessible  to  anal.vsls;  in  the  truth  of 
our  strange  presentiment  of  an  Ideal,  which  is  the  primi- 
tive fatherland  of  the  soul;  in  an  unforeseen  power  of 
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action  granted  to  man  In  certain  rare  moment*  of  faith, 
love,   and   supreme   concentration   of    all    the  faculties 
towaidfl  a  detenntaate  and  virtnoua  aim— deserved  there- 
fore—and  analo0OUB  to  the  power  of  revelation  which  the 
increaaed  concentration  of  rays  In  the  telescope  communl- 
oatea  to  the  human  eye :  but  we  believe  all  these  things 
tiie  pre-ordained   conaeqnencea  of  laws   hitherto   with- 
held  from  our  knowledge"    (Letter  of  1870,    as   cited 
above).      He  believed  In  "  one  heaven.  In  which  we  live, 
and    move,    amd    love;    which    embraces— as   an   ocean 
embrace8   the  islands  that  stud  lt«  surface— the  whole 
Indefinite  series  of  existences  through  which  we  pass." 
He  believed  In  an  Indefinite  series  of  re-Incamatlons  of 
the  soul,  from  life  to  life,  from  world  to  world.       He 
believed  In  the  slow,  ppogreaslve  divlniaatlon  of  man,  in 
the  posBlMllty  of  slowly  elaborating  in  man  the  angeL 
True  priests  and  oounsellora  are  those  who  have  proved 
worthy  to  be  such  by  long  years  of  tried  virtue  and  of 
study  of  things  eternal.     **  Prophets  and  guides  upon  the 
weary  pilgrimage  of  humanity  are  the  men  upon  whose 
brow  God  has  set  the  seal  of  genius  sanctified  by  virtue; 
buft  forget  not  that  the  Divine  element  exists  also  In 
yourselves;  never  yield  up  the  liberty  of  your  immortal 
souls  into  the  hands  of  your  brother  man  "   (Letter  of 
1870).      In  answer  to  the  question,  What  is  Life?  he  tells 
us  that  Life  is  Love;  Life  is  movement,  aspiration,  pro- 
gress; Life  is  communion  (a  word,  he  says,  taught  us 
by    Christianity)—"  communion    with    nature   and    with 
man,  wheresoever  he  loves,  struggles,  or  hopes,  and  with 
God."     The  social  Gospel  of  Mazzini  Is  Inseparably  con- 
nected with  his  religious  conviction.-?.       **  The  first  real, 
earnest  religious  Faith  that  shall  arise  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  old  worn-out  creeds,  will  transform  the  whole  of 
our  actual  social  organiMtion,  because  every  strong  and 
earnest  faith  tends  to  apply  itself  to  every   branch  of 
hnman  activity;  because  in  every  epoch  of  Its  existence 
the  earth  has  ever  tended  to  conform  Itself  to  the  Heaven 
In  which  It  then  believed;  and  because  the  whole  history 
of  Humanity  Is  but  the  repetition— in  form  and  degree 
varying  according  to  the  diversity  of  the  times — of  the 
words  of  the  Dominical  Christian  Prayer :  Thy  Kingdom 
come  on  Earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven  "  ("On  the  Duties  of 
Man,"  1844).      Labour  should  be  the  basis  of  civil  society. 
and  the  distribution  of  its  fruits  shonld  be  according  to 
works.       If  a   man  will  not  labour,   he  should  possess 
naught.     The  religious  Word  of  the  epoch  Is  Association. 
"  Association  of  labour,  and  the  division  of  the  fruits  of 
labour,  or  rather  of  the  profits  of  the  sale  of  its  product- 
ions between  the  producers,  In  proportion  to  the  amount 
and  value  of  the  work  done  by  each— this  is  the  .«»ooial 
futnre  "  ("  Duties."  1844).      We  must  strive  to  make  of 
Humanity  one  single  family.       But  property,  though   it 
Is  ill-constituted  is  not  an  evil.       The  principle  of  pro- 
perty Is  in  fact  eternal.      "  We  must  not  seek  to  abolish 
property  because  at  present   it  Is  the  possession  of  the 
few :  we  must  open  up  the  paths  by  which   the  many 
may  acquire  It  "  ("  Duties.").      We  must  make  it,  how- 
ever,   the    result    of    labour    alone — labour    rightly    re- 
munerated.     Nor  is  wealth  in  Itself  an  evil.      '*  Wealth 
is  sacred    when   diffused    like   healing   balm    upon    the 
wonnds  both  of  mind  and  body,  by  which  your  brothers 
are  afflicted;  accursed,    when   employed  to  minister  to 
selfish  passion,  pleasure,  or  pride  "   ("  T^etter  "  as  cited 
above).      It  has  already  been  said  that  Mazzini  opened  a 
night-school  for  working  lads  in  London.      He  attached 
supreme  Importance  to  education.       In  his  essays  "  On 
the  Duties  of  Man  "  he  says  that  his  whole  doctrine  is 
included  and   summed  up  in  this  grand  word.        "  The 
vital  question  In  agitation  at  the  present  day  Is  a  question 
of  Education.      We  do  not  seek  to  esta<blish  a  new  order 
of    things    through    violence.        Any    order   of    things 


establijBhed  through  violence,  even  though  In  itself 
superior  to  the  old.  Is  still  a  tyranny.  What  we  have 
to  do  is  to  pr(^)ose.  for  the  approval  of  the  nation,  an 
order  of  things  which  we  believe  to  be  superior  to  that 
now  existing,  and  to  educate  men  by  every  possible  means 
to  devek>pe  it  and  act  in  accordance  with  it."  In  a 
chapter  on  duties  towards  the  family  he  says  that  the 
conc^on  of  the  family  is  divine,  and  no  human  power 
can  extinguish  It.  The  Angel  of  the  family  Is  Woman. 
To  her  bek>ng  by  nature  equal  rights  with  UMin.  "  Cancel 
from  your  minds  every  Idea  of  superiority  over  Woman. 
You  have  none  whatsoever.  Long  prejudice,  an  inferior 
education,  and  a  perennial  legal  Inequality  and  injustice, 
have  created  that  apparent  intellectual  inferiority  which 
has  been  converted  Into  an  argrument  of  continued  oppres- 
sion. ...  In  the  sight  of  God  the  Father  there  is 
neither  man  nor  woman.  There  is  only  the  human 
being,  that  being  In  whom,  whether  the  form  be  of  male 
or  female,  those  characteristics  which  distinguish 
humanity  from  the  brute  creation  are  united — namely, 
the  social  tendency,  and  the  capacity  of  education  and 
progress."  In  1847  Mazzini  published  some  very 
interesting  "  Thoughts  upon  Democracy  in  Europe."  See 
P.  A,  Taylor.  Joseph  Mazzini:  A  Memoir  by  E.  A.  F., 
With  T%co  Essays  by  Mazzini,  2nd  ed.  1877;  Fore- 
shadotcings  of  the  Coming  Faith  by  Joseph  Mazzini,  1888. 

PADAITHALAIDAIVAM.  The  name  in  Tanjon-  of 
one  of  the  sea  gods  worshlpi)ed  by  the  PattanavaiLH.  a 
caste  of  tLihermen  In  India.  He  is  represented  by  a 
large  conical  heap  of  wet  sand  and  mud. 

PAGANALIA.  An  Italian  festival  of  the  old  village 
communities.  It  was  moveable,  but  was  held  after  the 
winter-sowing  in  January.  A  pregnant  sow  was  aacrifloed 
to  Tellus  or  C^res.  At  this  festival  al.^  "  we  are  told 
that  small  images  of  the  human  figure,  or  masks,  or 
simply  round  balls  (pilae),  were  hung  up  on  trees  or  door- 
ways, and  left  to  swing  in  the  wind  "  (Warde  Fowler). 
These  figures  were  commonly  called  oscilla,  whence  the 
verb  oscillare.  J.  G.  Frazer  has  .shown  that  swinging 
has  been,  and  is.  practised  in  various  parti?  of  the  world 
as  a  religious  or  magical  rite  (see  SWINGING).  This 
suggests  that  the  oscilla  were  Imitations  of  men  and 
women.  As  Frazer  explains,  in  some  oases  the  object 
of  the  swinging  is  to  promote  fertility,  perhaps  by 
clearing  the  air  of  danprerous  influences.  In  the  festival 
dcvscribed  by  Virgil  in  the  second  Grorgic  (380  fol.).  which 
seems  to  be  some  form  of  Paganalia.  **  the  object  would 
seem  to  be  prosperity  of  the  vine-crop  "  (Fowler).  See 
O.  Seyffert.  Diet.:  W.  Warde  Fowler. 

PAGODAS.  The  Pagoda  has  developed  out  of  the 
Dftgaba.  The  Dagaba  was  at  first  simply  the  casket  in 
which  the  Buddhists  preserved  the  relics  of  their  great 
saints.  Then  in  course  of  time  it  came  to  denote  not 
only  the  casket  containing  the  relics  but  abo  the  monu- 
ment containing  tJie  casket.  Next  the  monument  grew 
to  an  enormous  size,  and  DAgabas  became  Pagodas. 
Monier-Williams  gives  a  description  (after  Scott)  of  the 
great  Rangoon  pagoda,  which  contains  relics  of  Gautama 
and  his  three  predecessors.  *'  The  stately  pile  stands 
upon  a  mound — partly  natural,  partly  artificial— cut  into 
two  rectangular  terraces  one  above  the  other,  the  upper 
being  ir>fi  feet  above  the  ground,  and  each  side  facing  one 
of  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass.  The  ascent  is  by 
very  dilapidated  steps,  some  of  stone,  some  of  *  sun-dried 
bricks,  worn  almost  into  a  slope  by  the  bare  feet  of 
myriads  of  worshippers.'  From  the  centre  of  this 
springs,  from  an  octagonal  plinth,  tiie  '  profusely  gilt 
solid  brick  pagoda  '.  which  has  a  circumference  of  1355 
feet,  and  rises  to  a  height  of  about  .'CJS,  '  or  nearly  as 
high  as  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.'  On  the  summit  Is  '  the 
Tee,'  a  gilt  umbrella-shaped  ornament  with  many  tiera 


of  rings,  on  each  of  which  *  hang  multitudes  of  gold  and 
Bilver  Jewelled  beUs.'  It  was  *  placed  there  at  a  cost 
of  not  much  leas  than  £50,000.'  At  the  foot  of  the  pagoda 
are  four  chapels,  having  ooloasal  figures  of  Buddha  at 
the  aides,  and  their  gilded  Interlore  darkened  by  the 
vapour  of  thousands  of  homing  tapere.  '  Hundreds  of 
Gautamas  ',  large  and  small,  white  and  black,  gilded  and 
plain,  sitting,  standing,  and  reclining,  surround  the 
larger  Images."  Comparo  STtlPAS.  See  Monler- 
Wllllams.  Buddhism,  1890;  and  H.  Hackmann. 

PAN.  The  worship  of  the  Greek  god  Pan  originated 
In  Arcadia,  where  he  was  the  divinity  of  hills,  woods, 
and  pastures,  and  the  patiron  of  hunters,  herdamen,  and 
flocks.  He  is  represented  as  having  shaggy  hair,  a  beard, 
a  puck-nose,  two  horns,  a  tall,  and  goat's  feet.  He  was 
supposed  to  wander  by  day  *'  through  hill  and  dale  with 
the  Nymphs,  guaJtIIng  the  flocks,  especially  the  goats, 
and  chasing  wild  animals."  At  noonday,  when  he  slept, 
hunters  or  shepherds  could  not  blow  their  horns  without 
Incurring  his  wrath.  He  is  suOT>osed  to  have  been  fond 
of  music  and  dancing,  and  to  have  Invented  the  syrinx 
or  Pan's  pipe.  In  the  forest  he  was  wont  to  come  upon 
the  traveller  unexpectedly  and  to  inspire  him  with  sudden 
terror  (*'  panic  ").  As  a  god  of  hills,  he  had  gpecial 
mountains  in  Attica  and  Arcadia,  which  were  named 
after  hilm.  Some  of  the  rocks  were  called  Pan's  goats. 
As  a  god  of  woods,  he  was  an  oracular  deity,  a  god  of 
prophecy.  The  offerings  which  his  worshippers  brought 
to  him  consisted  of  the  simple  products  of  the  country, 
milk,  honey,  must,  cows,  goats,  or  Iambs.  He  was  Identi- 
fied with  Faunus  by  the  Romans.  And  with  him  were 
associated  young  Pans  (Pdnisci),  just  as  with  Faunus 
were  associated  Fauns,  and  with  Silvanus  (q.v.)  Sll- 
vanuses.  See,  further,  FAUNUS.  See  O.  Seyffert,  Diet.; 
Chambers'  Encycl.;  J.  M.  Robertson,  CM.,  1910;  J.  G. 
Frazer.  O.B.,  Part  V.  vol.  11. 

PANDARAMS.  A  kind  of  caste  In  India.  Aocording 
to  H.  A.  Stuart  (quoted  by  E.  Thurston),  Pandaram  is 
"  the  name  rather  of  an  occupation  than  a  caste,  and 
used  to  denote  any  non-Bnihmanical  priest." 

PANDURANG.  Yellow-coloured,  one  of  the  names 
of  the  Hindu  god  Vishnu. 

PANENTHEISM.  A  term  used  by  Dr.  Inge  to  denote 
the  belief  in  the  immanence  of  a  God  who  Is  also  tran- 
scendent. "  In  Its  true  form  it  is  an  integral  part  of 
Christian  philo.^phy,  and  indeed  of  all  rational  theology." 
But,  according  to  Inge,  It  Is  apt  to  degenerate  into  the 
worst  form  of  pantheism. 

P'AN-KU.  The  name  of  the  first  man  in  Chinese  cos- 
mogony. He  is  depicted  as  a  giant  witli  mallet  and 
chisel,  the  Implements  used  by  him  In  his  task  of  breaking 
the  primeval  rock.s  and  shaping  the  world. 

PANTHEISM.  Pantheism  has  been  defined  in  various 
ways.  The  woni  is  said  to  have  been  used  first  in  the 
title  to  one  of  Toland's  books  (1705).  Weissenborn 
defines  Pantheism  as  tite  system  which  identifies  God  and 
the  all  of  things,  or  tiie  unity  of  things  (K.  R.  Hagen- 
bach.  History  of  Christian  Doctrines,  ill.,  p.  323).  Six 
forms  have  been  distinguished.  (1)  Mechanical,  or 
materialistic  pantheism  :  God  being  the  mechanical  unity 
of  existence.  (2)  Ontological  (abstract  unity)  pantheism  : 
(3od  being  the  one  substance  in  all  (Spinoza).  (3) 
Dynamic  pantheism.  (4)  Psychical  pantheism :  God 
being  the  soul  of  the  world.  (5)  Ethical  i)anthelsm  :  God 
being  the  universal  moral  ordejp  (Fichte).  ((>)  Ix)gical 
pantheism  (Hegel).  The  Christian  mystics  are  loosely 
charged  with  being  pantheists.  But.  as  H.  B.  Work- 
man says,  however  much  they  might  play  with  pantheistic 
phrases,  there  are  few  of  them  who  do  not  seek  to  con- 
serve personality.     "  For  the  mystics  were  conscious  that 


the  originality  of  ClMlstjianlty  consists  in  its  revelation 
through  the  person  of  Christ  of  the  depth  and  In- 
exhaustlbleness  of  human  personality.  Accordingly,  in 
the  Christian  mystics,  dangerous  as  their  language  with 
reference  to  absorption  may  be  at  times,  there  is  always 
an  emphasis  of  purpose;  in  the  later  myatlos,  for 
instance,  much  Is  made  of  the  will— «nd  this  in  Itself  is 
fatal  to  pantheism." 

PANTISM.  Pantlsm,  the  theory  of  the  All,  differa,  as 
Paul  Game  points  out,  from  Pantheism  (q.v.),  the  theory 
which  identifies  the  All  with  (xod.  Pantlsm  is  "  a  theory 
according  to  which  the  All  alone  (or  rather  the  con- 
ception of  the  absolute  as  the  All)  Is  ixissessed  of  reality, 
while  all  concrete  existences  are  considered  as  a  mere 
sham,  an  illusion,  a  dream  "  (Paul  Cams,  History  of  the 
Devil  and  the  Idea  of  Evil,  1900.). 

PARA.  The  name  of  one  of  the  Jewish  treatises  or 
tractates  which  reproduce  the  oral  tradition  or  unwritten 
law  as  developed  by  the  second  century  A.D.,  and  are  in- 
corporated in  the  Mlshnah  (q.v.),  a  collection  and  com- 
pilation completed  by  Rabbi  Judah  the  Holy,  or  the 
Patriarch,  about  200  A.D.  The  sixty-three  tractates 
of  the  Mlshnah  are  divided  Into  six  groups  or  orders 
(sedarim).  Para  Is  the  fourtii  tractate  of  the  sixth 
group,  which  Is  called  Tohordth  ("  Purifications  "). 

PARABLES  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAJklENT.  The 
(jospels  contain  a  large  number  of  parables,  and  these 
may  be  regarded  as  only  a  selection  of  those  spoken  by 
Jesus.  Jesus  seems  to  have  employed  this  figurative 
style  of  speech  as  a  means  of  enforcing  ^nd  elucidating 
his  lessons.  The  parables  were  not  always  understood 
by  His  disciples.  An  explanation  had  to  be  sought 
privately.  As  an  excuse  for  their  own  dullness  they 
seem  to  have  cherished  the  thought  that  the  Master  spoke 
in  parables  for  the  very  purpose  of  disguising  some  of 
his  message  from  the  people.  "  In  Mark  iv.  10-12  = 
Matthew  xill.  10-15  =  Luke  vlil.  9f.  the  Idea  of  the 
Evangelists  is  that  the  Master  specially  favours  the 
disciples  by  explaining  to  them  figurative  language  which 
has  been  contrived  In  such  a  way  as  to  disguise  the  truth 
from  the  people.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  explanation 
was  necessitated  simply  by  their  defective  insight  "  (Amo 
Neumann).  It  is  not  likely  that  Jesus  taught  esoteric 
and  exoteric  doctrines.  Some  of  the  parables  are  cer- 
tainly difficult  for  us  to  understand,  but  this  Is  no  doubt 
because  they  have  not  been  preser\'ed  In  quite  their 
original  forms.  It  i*!  possible  In  some  cases  that  two 
parables  which  were  originally  distinct  have  been  made 
into  one.  There  is  another  possibility  with  regard  to 
some  of  the  narratives  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  that 
parables  have  been  converted  into  history.  The  story  of 
the  miraculous  feeding  of  five  thousand  or  four  thousand 
I)eople  has  been  explained  In  this  way.  The  story  Is  to 
the  effect  that  a  multitude  was  fed  with  a  few  loaves 
and  fishes,  and  that  after  It  had  been  satisfied,  a  large 
quantity  of  food  remained.  It  is  suggested  that  originally 
this  was  a  parable  with  a  deep  spiritual  meaning.  "  The 
following  figure  will  make  the  meaning  quite  clear : — 
When  a  mother  divides  a  loaf  of  bread  between  twelve 
children,  each  one,  of  course,  receives  less  than  if  there 
were  only  two  children.  But  If  she  Is  able  to  share  her 
love  or  her  knowledge  with  twelve  Instead  of  with  two, 
love  and  truth  do  not  decrease,  but  increase.  An 
explanation  like  this  has  not  been  invented  by  perplexed 
scholars;  it  has  been  rediscovered"  (Amo  Neumann). 
The  Fourth  Gospel  does  not  contain  a  single  real  parable. 
See  O.  Holtzmann.  Life  of  Jesus,  1904:  Amo  Neumann, 
Jesus,  1906;  Paul  W.  Schmiedel,  The  Johannine  Writings, 
1908. 

PARACELSISTS.  The  followers  of  Paracelsus  (PhlHp- 
pus  Aupeolus  Paracelsus  Theophrastus  von  Hohenhelm; 
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1493-1541),  the  theoeophist  or  myatic.      See  MYSTICISM, 
CHRISTIAN 

PARACLETE.      The  term  Paraclete   (Gk.  parakl6to8) 
occurs  four  tlmee  in  the  Goepel  of  John  (rlv.  16,  26;  xv. 
26    xvl.  7)  and  once  In  the  First  Epistle  of  John  (11.  1). 
In  Job  xvi.  2  It  I«  used  by  Aquila  and  Theodotion  In  the 
plural  to  render  the  Hebrew  word  menaohdmtm,  which 
means    •'  comforters  "    ("  wearisome   comforters  are   ye 
all  ")       In  Isaiah  xl.  1,  where  the  Hebrew  has,  '*  Com- 
fort ye,  comfort  ye  my  people,"  the  Septuagint  renders 
by  paracaleite,  paracaleite.      The  Greek  word  paraclesis 
frequently   means  "  consolation."       It  also  means  '*  en- 
couragement."      Phik>  someitimee  uses  the  word  "  paru- 
<}lit68   In  the  sense  of  '•  helper  "  or  "  adviser."       The 
word,  it  Is  true,   is  passive  in  form  and  most  naturally 
means    "one   called    in,"    or    "called    to  the    side   of 
another,"  and  so  "  an  advocate."      This  is  perhaps  the 
meaning  In  I.  John  ii.  1:  "We  have  an  Advocate  with 
the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous  "      But  it  seems 
also,  perhaps  on  the  analogy  of  Hebrew  usage,  to  have 
been  used  in  an  active  sense  and  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
Hebrew  minacMm,  "comforter."      Origen  and  Chrysos- 
tom  understand  the  word  in  this  sense.      The  Hebrew 
word  often  means  to  "  console  "  those  who  are  mourning, 
hut  it  also  means  to  "encourage"    (Gen.    1.  21).        In 
Psalm  Ixxxvi.   the  verb    is    made  parallel  to  the  verb 
*azar  "  to  help,"  and  in  Jeremiah  xxxi.  13  to  the  verb 
"  to  cause  to  rejoice."       The   Paraclete,   then,   may  be 
regarded    as    some    agency    which    consoles,    comforts, 
encourages,  and  helps.       Used  as  an  equivalent  of  the 
Hebrew  term,  there  is  in  the  word  no  idea  of  acting  as 
an  advocate  or  pleader.      And  in  the  Gospel  of  John  the 
word  is  no  doubt  to  be  understood  as  the  equivalent  of 
minachem.      Thus,  John  xiv.  1<>  says:  "  And  I  will  pray 
the  Father,  and  he  shall  give  you  another  Comforter  (not 
necessarily  a  person),  that  he  may  be  with  you  for  ever, 
the  spirit  of  truth."       Vs.  26  reads:    "But  the    Com- 
-forter,  the  holy  spirit,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my 
name,  he  shall  teach  you  aU  things,  and  bring  to  your 
remembrance  all  that  I  said  unto  you."       In  xv.  26  it 
Is  said  :  "  But  when  the  Comforter  is  come,  whom  I  will 
«end  unto  vou  from  the  Father,  the  spirit  of  truth,  which 
proceedeth  from  the  Father,  he  shall    bear  witness  of 
me."      Lastly,  in  xvi.  7,  Jesus  is  represented  as  saying : 
"  If  I  go  not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come  unto 
you;  but  if  I  go,   I  will  send  him  unto  you."       And  he 
explains  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  Comforter  to  come 
to  convince  (not  "  convict  "  in  the  sense  of  condemn)  the 
world  of  the  true  nature  of  sin,  righteousness,  and  judg- 
ment.     The  Comforter,  therefore,  is  the  spirit  of  truth, 
which  will  comfort,  help,  encourage  and  enlighten  men. 
Or  as  A.  Juelicher  expresses  it :    "  in  place  of  the  Son 
about  to  return  to  the  Father,  the  seemingly   forsaken 
disciples  are    to    receive    the  patronuf^,    the    "helper" 
kot'  «^ox»?v,   the  spirit  of  truth,  who  will  take  them   up 
and  lead  them  up.  in  the  struggle  for  light  and  life,  step 
by  step,  from  victory  to  victory."      See  A.  Juelicher  in 
the  Enoycl.  BiU.;  also  the  Prot.  Diet.;  and  the  Cath. 
Diet. 

PARAKUTTI.  One  of  the  chief  gods  of  the  Nayadls, 
a  Hindu  caste  In  Malabar.  "  Parakuttl  is  he  who  aids 
them  in  their  hunting  expeditions,  bringing  the  game  to 
them,  and  protecting  them  from  wild  beasts "  (E. 
Thurston  and  K.  Rangachari).  The  other  chief  gods  are 
Mallan  and  Malavazhl. 

PARASHRAM.  One  of  the  incarnations  of  the  Hindu 
god  Vishnu. 

PARDHANS.  The  Pardhans  (also  known  as  Patharis. 
or  Panals)  are  described  by  R.  V.  Russell  and  R.  B.  Htra 
Lai  as  an  inferior  branch  of  the  Gond  tribe  whose  occu- 
pation is  to  act  as  the  priests  and  minstrels  of  the  Gonds. 


PARERMENEUTAB.  An  early  religious  body,  the 
members  of  which  declined  to  folk>w  other  men's  judg- 
ments with  regard  to  the  Scriptures,  and  insisted  on 
interpreting  tliem  themselves. 

PARI-NIRVANA.      One  of  the  forms  of  Nirvana  (q.v.). 

PARIVARA.  ■  One  of  the  Buddhist  sacred  books.  A 
kind  of  appendix  to  the  books  in  the  first  division  of  the 
Canon.      See  CANON,  BUDDHIST. 

PARJANYA.  Parjanya  is  one  of  the  rain-gods  In 
Hinduism.  Hopkins  points  out  that  he  is  Identical  with 
the  Slavic  Perkuna.  He  is  a  personification  of  the  raln- 
ck)ud,  and  is  therefore  associated  with  Indra  (q.v.). 
"  Occasionally  he  is  paired  with  Wind:  and  In  the  curious 
tendency  of  the  poets  to  dualize  their  divinities,  the  two 
become  a  compound,  Farjanyavaid  ("  Parjanya  and 
vata  ")."  Sometimes  no  distinction  seems  to  be  made 
between  Parjanya  and  Indra.       See  E.  W.   Hopkins. 

PARMARTHI  SECT.  A  Vishnuite  sect  in  India,  which 
in  1901,  according  to  the  census,  numbered  2ti,000  persons. 
Originally  the  adherents  devoted  themselves  to  the  pure 
worship  of  Krishna,  but  later  their  worship,  at  any  rate 
in  the  case  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  sect.  "  has  been 
degraded  by  sexual  indulgence  and  immorality,  and  this 
appears  to  be  the  main  basis  of  Its  ritual  at  present  " 
(R.   V.  Russell). 

PARMESHWAR.  A  god  worshipped  as  the  supreme 
deity  by  the  Kurmis.  the  repreisentative  cultivating  caste 
of  Hindustikn,       He  seems  to  be  equivalent  to  Siva  or 

PARNAPISHTIM.  Parnapishtim  or  Utnaplshtlm  Is 
the  hero  of  the  Babylonian  Deluge-story.  To  some 
extent  he  resembles  the  Noah  of  the  Old  Testament.  See 
DELUGE-STORY,  BABYLONIAN,  and  GILGAMESH 
EPIC. 

PARRAPOTAMMA.  A  Hindu  deity,  a  goddess  sup- 
ix>sed  to  cure  cattle  disease**,  worshipped  by  the 
Paraiyans,  a  tribe  or  caste  in  India. 

PARSON  LOT.  "  Parson  Lot  "  was  the  nom-deplume 
assumed  by  Charles  Kingsley  (1819-1875)  as  tlie  writer  of 
some  of  the  tracts  known  as  "  Politics  for  the  People." 
On  one  occasion  when  the  leading  contributors  to  thin 
.series  were  assemble<l  at  the  house  of  Frederick  Denison 
-Maurice  (1805-1872).  in  some  discussion  Kingsley  found 
himself  in  a  minority  of  one.  Thi«  prompted  him  to  say 
jokingly  "  that  he  felt  much  as  I>ot  must  have  felt  in 
the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  when  he  seemed  as  one  that 
mocked  to  his  sons-in-law."  It  was  thereui)on  suggest<Hl 
that  he  should  call  himself  "  Pjirson  Ix>t."  See  C.  W. 
Stubbs.  Chnrles  Kingsley  and  thr  Christian  Social  Move- 
ment, 1899. 

PARTHENOGENESIS.  The  myth  that  certain  divine 
beings  or  culture-heroes  have  owed  their  birtJti  to  a 
mother  without  the  co-operation  of  a  father  has  been 
found  to  be  widespread.  For  example.  Isls.  Cybele.  I^eto, 
Demeter.  and  Venus  are  all  represented  as  "virgin  " 
mothers.  The  Chinese  culture-hero  Hon  Chi  was  bom  of 
a  mother  who  conceived  by  treading  In  a  footprint  of 
God.  The  principal  deity  of  the  Tapes  Indians  of 
Brazil,  Jurupari,  was  bom  of  a  virgin  who  conceived 
after  drinking  a  draught  of  native  beer.  The  idea  may 
be  a  sunMval  from  a  time  when  the  fact  of  physical 
jjaternity  was  unknown.  To  thi.^  day  many  Australian 
tribe's  seem  to  have  remained  ignorant  of  this  fact  (see 
J.  G.  Frazer.  Adoni.n,  Attis,  Ogiris,  ."ird  ed..  i..  p.  99  AT.). 
It  is  said,  for  instance*,  that  the  Amnta  is  Ignorant  of 
the  exact  relation  between  generation  and  the  sexual  act, 
supposing  every  act  of  conception  to  Ix'  due  to  a  sort  of 
mystic  fecundation.  "  According  to  him.  it  is  due  to 
the  entrance  of  the  soul  of  an  ancestor  into  the  body  of 
a  woman  and  Its  becoming  the  principle  of  a  new  life 
there.        So  at  the  moment   when  a   woman    feels  the 


first  Lrenjbllngs  of  the  c*ild,  she  "imagines  that  one  of  the 
«ouls  whose  principal  residence  is  at  the  place  where  she 
iMippens  to  he,  has  just  entered  into  her  "  (Emile  Durk- 
heim). 

PARTHIANS,  LETTER  TO  THE.  Augustine  quotes 
a  verse  from  the  FIrart;  Epistle  of  John  and  says  that  It 
occurs  in  John's  letter  "  to  the  Parthians."  Since,  how- 
ever, the  Greek  word  for  "  virgins"  resembles  the  word 
"  Parthians,"  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  one  was 
mistaken  for  the  other.  It  has  been  inferred  from  a 
Itfissage  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  (xiv.  4)  that  perhaps 
the  First  Epistle  of  John  was  known  by  the  title  "  To 
the  Virgins."      See  G.  Currie  Martin.  Books  of  the  N.T. 

PARVATI.  Par\'ati  is  one  of  the  deities  worshipped 
by  the  Hindus.  The  name  is  one  of  those  given  to  the 
wife  of  the  god  Siva  (q.v.).  Another  name  is  Durga 
(q.v.). 

PASSALORYNCHITES.  A  body  of  early  mystics. 
They  are  perhaps  to  be  Identified  with  the  Tascodrugites 
(q.v.). 

PASSIONISTS.  A  Roman  Catholic  order  founded  In 
1720  by  I'aul  Francis  Danel  (1694-1775)  or  Paul  of  the 
Cropw.  The  founder  could  not  at  first  obtain  papal  sanc- 
tion for  his  order;  but  in  1746  the  mles  of  the  congre- 
gation were  approved  by  Benedict  XIV.  In  1867  Paul  of 
the  Gross  was  canonised  by  Pius  IX.  The  real  descrip- 
tion of  the  ord**r  is  :  "  Congregation  of  the  Discalced 
Clerks  of  the  most  holy  Cross  and  Passion  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  Its  motto  is  "  Jesu  ChrlstI  passio  sit 
semper  in  cordibus  nostris."  Paul  of  the  Cross  was 
very  anxious  to  extend  his  work  to  England,  and  there 
are  now  a  number  of  Passlonlst  houses  in  this  country. 
Soon  after  the  Passionlsts  obtained  a  footing  in  England 
(1842),  they  established  themselves  in  the  Undted  States, 
where  they  now  have  a  province.  "  The  life  of  a 
Paaslonlst  is  very  austere.  They  fast  three  days  in  every 
week,  besides  Advent  and  Lent;  they  wear  nothing  on 
their  feet  but  sandals;  they  rise  at  night  to  say  Matins, 
ami,  indeed,  recite  the  office  in  choir  at  all  the  canonical 
hours.  They  divide  their  time  between  contemplation 
and  action;  being  indefatigable  in  giving  missions  and 
retreats,  especially  to  i^ersons  living  in  community. 
Besides  the  three  usual  vows,  they  make  a  fourth — that 
they  will  do  their  utmost  to  keep  alive  in  the  hearts  of 
the  faithful  the  memory  of  our  Lord's  passion.  On 
the  day  of  their  profession  they  make  a  vow  of  persever- 
ance in  the  congregation.  Nevertheless,  they  only  take 
simple  vows  "  (Addis  and  Arnold).  See  Prot.  Diet.; 
and  the  Cath.  Diet. 

PASTORAL  EPISTLES,  THE.  Three  Epistles  in  the 
New  Testament  are  commonly  called  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  because  they  deal  with  the  ministry  and  are 
addressed  to  two  jiastors  In  the  early  Church. 
Timothy  and  Titus.  Tlie  Epistles  are  First  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  and  the  Epistle  to 
Titus  (qq.v.).  The  Epistles  are  attributed  to  Paul,  but 
their  genuineness  is  oi>en  to  grave  doubt.  A.  S.  Peake 
summarises  the  arguments  against  the  genuineness  as 
follows :  "  It  is  strange  that  Paul  should  have  written 
letters  of  this  kind  to  such  companions  and  disciples  as 
Timothy  and  Titus,  and  that  he  should  have  felt  It  neces- 
sary to  assert  to  them  his  ar>OBtleship  and  warn  them 
to  keep  clear  of  heretical  teaching.  If  the  letters  fall 
outside  the  period  covered  by  the  Acts  they  are  probably 
not  genuine,  since  Paul's  Imprisonment,  there  recorded, 
seems  to  have  ended,  not  in  release,  but  in  death.  As 
to  organisation,  we  find  much  stress  on  ecclesiastical 
appointment,  little  on  the  spiritual  gifts,  and  it  is  not 
quite  like  Paul  to  be  occupied  so  much  with  details  of 
this  kind.  The  general  emphasis  on  the  imr)ortance  of 
sound  doctrine  and  the  use  of  Calth  as  almost  equivalent 


to  orthodoxy  are  strange  In  Paul.  So  too  the  tone  of 
the  letters  is  moralistic  rather  than  evangelical,  though 
the  latter  element  is  not  absent.  And  finally  the  style 
is  quite  unique  and  unlike  that  of  the  other  Epistles,  and 
the  ring  of  the  letters  does  not  remind  us  of  Paul." 
Peake  thinks  that  the  Epistles  contain  not  a  little  Pauline 
material,  but  that  in  their  present  form  they  cannot  Imve 
come  from  Paul's  hand.  Currie  Martin  points  out  that 
in  ancient  writings  it  is  not  always  a  question  only  of 
authenticity  or  forgery.  The  question  also  of  pseudonym- 
Ity  comes  in.  It  was  a  practice  among  Jewish  writers 
to  produce  a  book  under  the  name  of  some  famous  person 
(e.g.,  Moses,  Isaiah,  EiK>ch)  of  an  earlier  day.  "  It  is 
quite  possible,  therefore,  that  with  no  evil  intention  or 
purpose  of  leading  readers  a^xay,  the  name  of  the  great 
Apostle  may  have  been  used  by  some  of  his  friends  and 
foDowere  who  were  anxious  to  further  his  work,  promul- 
gate his  ideas,  and,  In  all  probability,  find  a  hearing  for 
teaching  that  they  knew  was  derived  from  hlmseUT  In 
letters  that,  In  their  present  form  at  least,  do  not 
emanate  from  him  at  all."  See  J.  A.  M'Clymont;  G. 
Currie  Martin;  Arthur  S.  Peake,  Intr. 

PASTORAL  STAFF.  The  official  emblem  of  a  biah<^. 
See  CROSIER. 

PATERINES.  The  Paterines  or  Patarenes  were 
Manichaean  heretics  who  appeared  in  Italy  In  the 
eleventh  century.  A  number  of  them  were  burned  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Milan.  They  were  opposed  to  marriage, 
and  regarded  matter  as  evil.  The  name  seems  to  have 
been  suggested  by  Pataria,  a  designation  of  an  evil 
quarter  of  Milan.  It  came  to  be  used  as  «.  term  of 
reproach.  Those  who  reproached  the  Lombard  married 
clergy  were  taunted  with  being  Paterlnes  (1057).  In  the 
twelfth  century  the  Cathari  are  referred  to  as  Paterines. 
See  J.  H.  Blunt;  Cath.  Diet.;  Brockhaua. 

PATERNIANI.  A  Manichaean  sect  referred  to  by 
Augustine  (H ceres.  Ixxiv.)  and  Prsedestinatus  (H ceres. 
Ixxxv.).  The  Patemianl,  who  were  ateo  known  as 
Venustlani,  held  that  (3od  created  the  upper  part  of  the 
body,  but  the  Devil  the  lower  or  sensual  part.  They 
were  condemned  by  Pope  Damasus  I.  (366-3^).  See  J. 
H.  Blunt. 

PATRIPASSIANS.  The  Patripassians  were  a  school 
of  theologians  produced  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos. 
They  were  so  called  because  they  held  that  He  who 
became  incarnate  in  Jesus  Christ  was  none  other 
than  God  the  Father.  Thus  No^tus  said  :  "  I  know  but 
one  God;  It  is  no  other  than  He  who  was  bom,  who 
suffered,  and  who  died."  The  Patripassians  were  called 
also  Medalists  (q.v.).  See  J.  H.  Blunt;  Louis  Duchesne, 
Hist. 

PATTHANA.  A  Buddhist  sacred  book  in  the  third 
division  of  the  Canon.       See  CANON,  BUDDHIST. 

PAVADAIRAYAN.  The  name  In  Tanjore  of  one  of 
the  sea  gods  worshipped  by  the  Pattanavans,  a  caste  of 
fishermen  in  India.  He  is  represented  by  a  large  conical 
heap  of  wet  sand  and  mud. 

PE'A.  The  title  of  one  of  the  Jewish  treatises  or 
tractates  which  reproduce  the  oral  tradition  or  unwritten 
law  as  developed  by  the  second  century  A.D.  and  are 
Incorporated  in  the  MIshnah  (q.v.),  a  collection  and  com- 
pilation completed  by  Rabbi  Judah  the  Holy,  or  the 
Patriarch,  about  200  A.D.  The  sixty-three  tractates  of 
the  MIshnah  are  divided  Into  six  groups  or  orders 
(sedarim).  Pe'a  is  the  second  tractate  of  the  first  grooip, 
which  is  called  Zera'im  ("  Seeds  "). 

PEACH,  THE.  The  oldest  sacred  books  of  (5hlna  teach 
that  the  Universe  has  two  souls  or  breaths,  Yang  (q.v.) 
and  Yin  (q.v.).  I'ang  represents  the  heavens,  and  with 
them  light,  warmth,  productivity  and  life.  Yin  repre- 
sents the  earth,  and  with  it  darkness,  cold,  and  death. 
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The  p«<*  ti«e,  like  the  cock,  is  jusocaated  ,^2LZ^o 
•*  ThetrmmplMil  pPogrwB  of  the  Yanif  In  early  spring  is 
<aift«cterlzed  by  the  flowering  of  the  peach.  IJ^^J® 
dite  tree  and  the  red,  torHMant  ootour  of  it»  blowoma 
repreeent  the  deatructlon  of  the  Yin  or  winter,  and  tne 
SSJ^worW  which  is  Identified  with  it.  Therefore 
from  the  oldeat  timee  to  thia  day,  hmnchee,  boAVda,  ana 
human  Imagea  of  peach  wood  have  been  flxed  «n  N^ 
Year's  day  to  doore  and  gatee.  At  preaent  thoae  thdngj 
are  replaced  by  aheet*  of  red  paper,  ^j<??J^y7r^ 
haa  set  foot  on  Chinese  sail  can  have  fill  led  to  no'tlce. 
Red,  in  consequence,  is  under  aU  circumstances  a  «>h>«r 
expressing  felicity,  seeing  that  felicity  consiste  in 
destruction  of  apectres,  the  «»°rf«8  ^^  ^^^™,^;^™^.^ 
(Degpoot).      See  J.  J.  M.  Degroot,  Rel.  of  the  Chtnete, 

PEARL  AMONG  WOMEN.  One  of  the  seven  royal 
treasures  which  the  king  of  kings,  the  ideal  king,  of  the 
Buddhists,  or  mther  of  the  pre-Buddhists,  is  supposed  to 
possess.  She  is  described  as  "  graceful  in  figure,  lovely 
in  appearance,  charming  in  manner,  and  beautiful  n  oom- 
plexlon,  suTpaasIng  human  beauty  ";  and  it  Js  «id  that 
"  she  had  attained  unto  ttie  beauty  of  the  gods.  See 
T.  W.  Rhys  Davids.  „  .    , 

PECTORAL  CROSS.  As  a  special  privilege  granted 
by  the  Pope,  bishops,  abbots,  and  someitiimes  canons  and 
others  are  allowed  to  wear  on  the  breast  asn»/i  cpom 
of  precious  metal  as  a  mark  of  their  office.  This  la  called 
a  pectoral  cross.  ^  ^       j  j     * 

PECULIAR  PEOPLE.  A  religious  sect  founded  at 
Plumstead  near  London  in  1838,  and  called  also 
"  Plumstead  Peculiars."  They  are  Faith-healers,  and 
have  much  In  common  with  the  American  Tunkers 
(a  V )  Their  principles  are  based  on  a  passage 
m'  the  Epistle  of  James  (v.  13-15).  "  ^^  ^^L.  ?™^?f 
you  suffering?  let  him  pray.  Is  any  cheerful?  let 
him  sing  praise.  Is  any  among  you  sick?  let  him  call 
for  the  elders  of  the  church :  and  let  them  pray  over  h-im, 
anointing  him  (or.  having  anointed  him)  with  oil  In  the 
name  of  the  Lord  :  and  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save 
him  that  Is  sick,  and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up;  and 
if  he  have  committed  sins.  It  shall  be  forgiven  him."  The 
peculiar  people  put  faith  in  prayer  and  in  anointing  with 
oil  bv  the  elders  rather  than  in  medicine  and  medical 
treatment  (apart  from  surgery).  Cp.  CHRISTIAJN 
SCIENCE.  ^       ^     ^  ,         -  ^. 

PELAGIANISM.      The  doctrine  and  principles  of  the 
British  monk  Pelagius  (fl.  400-418).     He  was  often  called 
Pelagius  Brito  to  distinguish  him  from  another  Pelagius. 
He  went  from  the  British  Isles,  probably  from  Ireland, 
to  Rome,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Paulinus 
(353-431).  RufinuB  of  Aqullela,  and  Ccekstius.      In  410  he 
went  with  Ccplestius  to  Africa,  where  he  met  Augustine. 
From  Africa  he  went  alone  after  a  few  years  to  Palestine. 
Jerome  was  living  at  this  time  in  Bethlehem.       In  415 
Pelagius  was  accused  of  heresy  by  Paulus  Oroslus,  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  African   Church.       The   matter  came 
before  a  Synod  at  Jerusalem,  with  the  result  that  it  was 
decided  to  refer  it  to  Pope  Innocent  I.      Innocent  I.  died 
soon   afterwards    (A.D.    417).    and    was    succeeded    by 
Zoslmus.      Zosimus  declared  In  favour  of  the  orthodoxy 
of  Pelagius,  and  In  a  circular  letter  to  the  African  epis- 
copate commanded  that  the  charge  of  heresy  should  be 
abandoned.      The  Emperor  Theodoelus,  however,  having 
been  Induced  to  exert  himself  against  Pelagius,  he  was 
condemned  by  African  Councils  in  417  and  418.      In  418 
Zoslnwis  also,  having  reconsidered  the  matter,  anathema- 
tized Pelagius  and  Coelestius.      In  431  Pelaglanlsm  was 
condemned  by  the  third  General  Council,  the  Council  of 
Bphesus.     In  the  first  canon  any  one  who  is  of  Ccelestlus' 
opinion  is   "  entirely   cast   off  by  the   Synod   from  all 


Churdi  communion,  and  suspended."      The  fourth  canon 
dedares :  "  The  holy  Synod  gives  it  in  charge,  that  aU 
clergy  who  ftill  away,  and  either  publicly  or  privately 
adhere  to  the  opinions  of  Nestorlus  and  Coolest  1  us,  be 
deposed."      Pelagius   had   been   vigorously    opposed  by 
Augustine   and    Jerome.       A    favourite    principle    with 
Pelagius  was  the  declaration.  "  I  ought,  therefore  I  can." 
"  In  his  view.    Augustine's  doctrine  of  total  depravity, 
and  of  the  consequent  bondage  of  the  will,  cut  the  nerve 
of  aU  human  effort.      He  insisted,  accordingly,  that  man 
is  able  to  do  all  ttmt  God  commands.       In  keeping  with 
this,  he  dended  original  sin,  holding  that  since  obligation 
implies  ability,   the  power  of  choosing  the   good  exists 
after  the  Fall  precisely  as  before  it.      It  is  apparent  that 
these  positions   rest    upon  a    theory   of   freedom    quite 
different  from  Augustine's.      Augustine  believed  in  free- 
dom In  the  ordinary  actions  of  life,  but  tauj^t  that  In 
its  highest  form,  as  the  power  to  keep  God's  taw.  freedom 
is  a  k>8t  gift,  which  only  grace  can  restore.      By  free- 
dom   Pelagius  meant  an  equipoise  of   the  will,   which 
enables  us  at  any  time,  whatever  our  previous  history 
may  have  been,  to  choose  between  the  evil  and  the  good  " 
{Prot.  Diet.).    Cp.  further  SEMI-PELAGIANISM.    See  J. 
H.  Bhiot;  Prot.  Diet.;  Oath.  Diet. 

PELICAN.  In  mediaeval  art  the  pelican  appearH  fre- 
quently as  an  emblem  of  Christ.  The  symbolism  is 
explained  by  St.  Augustine  in  a  comment  on  Psalm  cil.  6. 
"The  pelican  fervently  toveth  her  young  birds.  Yet 
when  they  be  haughty  and  begin  to  wax  hot,  they  smite 
her  in  the  face  and  wound  her.  and  she  smiteth  them 
and  alayeth  them.  And  after  three  days  she  mourneth 
for  them;  and  then  striking  herself  In  the  side  till  the 
blood  runs  out.  she  sprinkJeth  It  upon  their  bodies,  and 
by  virtue  thereof  they  quicken  again.  In  like  manner 
Christ  was  beaten  and  buffeted  by  the  children  of  men. 
and  yet  shed  His  bk)od  to  give  them  eternal  life  "  (quoted 
by  Francis  Bond).  The  emblem  Is  called  the  "  Pelican 
In  Piety  "  or  the  "  Pelican  In  her  Piety."  The  repre- 
sentation survives  in  a  number  of  Churches  (e.g..  In  S. 
Nicholas  Church.  Yarmouith).  See  also  Sidney  Heath; 
and  cp.  W.  Carew  Hazlltt.  1905. 

PENANCE.  The  Hindu  view  of  penance  Is  aptly 
described  by  S.  G.  Roberts.  Calcutta  Revietc,  1902,  quoted 
bv  E.  Thurston  and  K.  Rangacharl.  "  Briefly  stated,  it 
is  that  anyone  who  performs  any  penance  for  a  sufficiently 
long  time  acquires  such  a  store  of  power  and  virtue  that 
the  very  gods  themselves  cannot  stand  against  it.  Hindu 
nj\thology  affords  many  examples  of  this  belief.  Siva 
himself,  fh  one  of  his  incarnations,  saved  the  whole 
Indian  Olympus  and  the  universe  at  large  from  a  demi- 
god, who.  by  veare  of  t)enance.  had  become  chargtHl,  as 
it  were,  with  power,  like  a  religious  electric  '  accumu- 
lator.' The  early  sages  and  heroes  of  Indian  story  had 
greater  facilities' for  the  acquisition  of  this  reserve  of 
power.  In  that  their  lives  lasted  for  centuries  or  even 

jpons."  - 

PENITENTIAL  PSALMS.  A  name  given  to  seven  of 
the  psalms  of  the  Old  Testament,  because  they  express 
repentance  for  sin.  They  are:  Psalms  vi..  xxxll., 
xxxvill.  H.,  cil..  cxxx.,  cxllii.  (In  the  Latin  numeration, 
vl..  xxxl..  xxxvll.,  1.,  cl.,  cxxix..  cxlll).  In  the  Roman 
P.revlarv  they  are  placed  together,  and  Pope  Innocent 
III.  ordered  that  they  should  be  recited  In  Lent.  It  Is 
not.  however,  oblrlgatory  to  recite  them  In  the  private 
recitation  of  the  Breviary.  In  the  Breviary  an  antlphon 
"  Ne  reminiscarls"  from  Tobit  ill.  3  Is  now  attached  to 
them.  It  was  added.  It  Is  thought,  in  the  sixteenth 
centurv.      See  the  Oath.  Did. 

PENTATEUCH.  A  term  of  Greek  derivation  which 
is  commonly  used  as  a  collective  title  for  the  first  five 
books  of  the  OW  TesUment.      The  Jewiah  title  is  "  The 


lAw"  (Torah).  The  books  are:  Genesis,  Exodus, 
I^evitlcus.  Numbers,  Deuteronomy.  Modem  criticism, 
however,  has  shown  that  the  compiler  of  the  sixth  book 
of  the  Old  Testament  (Joshua)  has  made  use  of  the  same 
sources,  and  that  In  fact  "  the  book  of  Joshua  originally 
was  an  essential  member  of  the  group  "  (C.  A.  Brlggs, 
Bex.).  It  la  therefore  more  convenient  and  correct  to 
speak  of  the  Hexateuch. 

PEOPLE  OF  GOD,  THE.  A  sect  founded  by  Mary 
Araoe  Girling  (1827-1886)  in  Battersea,  London.  In  1864 
she  declared  that  In  her  the  Deity  had  again  become 
incarnate.  Her  followers  settled  in  Hamiwhire.  See 
the  D.}1.B. 

PEPUZANS.  Another  name  for  the  Montaniets. 
They  were  so  called  because  Pepu7A  in  Phrygia  became 
their  headquarters.      See  MONTANISM. 

PBRATICI.  Another  name  for  the  Essenes  {q.v.). 
They  were  so  called  from  their  settlement  at  Peraea. 

PERCHTA.  Perch ta  is  a  figure  In  Teutonic  mj-thology. 
She  belongs  more  especially  to  Southern  Germany. 
Sometimes  she  Is  represented  as  a  goddess  of  fertility. 
In  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol  at  the  beginning  of  January 
a  procession  has  long  been  held  in  her  honour  called 
the  Perchtenteufen  or  Berchtentaufen.  In  Upper  Ger- 
many Perchta  or  Berchta  Is  represented  as  surrounded 
by  the  children  who  have  died.  See  P.  D.  Chantepie 
de  la  Saussaye,  Rel.  of  the  Teutons,  1902. 

PERES  DU  BEAU  CHANT,  LES.  A  name  given  to 
the  fathers  of  the  French  Oratory  on  account  of  their 
interest  In  music.      See  ORATORY,  THE  FRENCH. 

PERFECTIONISTS.  A  sect  founded  about  the  year 
1831  by  John  Humphrey  Noyes  (1811-1886)  in  Norti 
America.  Noyes  established  his  community  at  Oneida 
Creek  In  New  York  State.  The  principles  of  the  sect  are 
that  its  members,  being  reconciled  with  God,  are  perfect ; 
that  the  two  sexes  are  equal;  and  that  there  should  be 
a  perfect  community  of  families  and  goods.  Since  the 
members  of  the  sect  are  perfect,  all  that  they  do  must 
be  good  and  pure.  Their  community  of  fiamilies  means 
a  community  of  women.  Hence  the  Perfectionists  are 
known  also  as  "  Free  Lovers."  Another  name  for  them 
Is  Bible  Communists.  There  are  now  four  settlements 
in  America.      See  J.  H.  Blunt;  Brockhaus. 

PERICOPE  ADULTERAE.  The  section  in  the  Gospel 
of  John  containing  the  story  of  the  adulteress  (John  vli. 
53-vlii.  12)  is  thus  designated.  It  is  clearly  an  interpola- 
tion. It  does  not  appear  in  a  large  number  of  manu- 
«cript8.  and  "  in  many  a  copy  It  has  been  merely  added, 
often  in  a  small  hand,  on  the  margin  "  (C.  R.  (Gregory). 
The  verses  did  not  originally  form  part  of  the  Gospel  of 
John.  The  story  seems  to  have  been  widely  circulated 
(at  first  orally)  and  read.  Eusebius  says  that  it  found 
a  place  in  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews.  But 
there  are  many  various  readings.  Dr.  Gregory  thinks 
that  "  there  are  in  the  whole  New  Testament  no  other 
dozen  verses  that  exhibit  such  a  manifold  variation  of 
reading."  One  of  the  variations,  chiefiy  found  in  manu- 
scripts on  Mount  Athos.  makes  the  story,  as  described 
by  Dr.  Gregory,  very  dramatic.  "  At  the  close  of  the 
eighth  verse,  whcm  Jesus  again  turns  away  from  the 
Pharisees  and  again  writes  on  the  ground,  we  are  told 
what  He  wrote.  For  the  sentence  Is  made  to  say  :  He 
wrote  upon  the  ground  the  sins  of  each  single  one  of 
them.  Of  course,  that  Is  aimed  at  these  accusing 
Pharisees.  We  see  the  people  crowding  around  Jesus. 
In  the  midst  of  the  group  are  half  a  dozen  or  nwre  scribes 
and  Pharisees,  who  have  brought  the  woman  to  Jesus 
and  have  stated  her  sin.  They  think  to  lay  a  snare  for 
Him.  They  have  no  fear  for  themselves.  The  ninth 
verse  completes  the  change  that  turns  the  tables  upon 
the  Pharisees.      It  does  not  read  :  And  they  when  they 


heard  It.  It  reads :  And  they  when  they  read  it.  Tlie 
Pharisees  accused  the  woman.  Jesas  wrote  on  the 
ground,  affecting  not  to  hear  them,  as  also  an  old  reading 
suggests.  They  badger  Him  until  He  looks  up  at  them 
and  curtly  says :  He  that  is  without  sin  among  you  let 
him  first  cast  a  stone  at  her.  And  then  He  stoops  down 
and  again  writes  upon  the  ground.  What  is  He  writing 
there?  The  foremost  Pharisee  is  of  course  the  oldest.  It 
was  his  right  to  be  in  front.  He  looks  down  at  the  sand 
at  the  word  that  Jesus  has  just  written,  and  sees  there 
the  name  of  a  great  sin  that  he  has  done,  but  whidi  he 
thinks  is  known  to  no  one.  Like  a  flash  his  conscience 
wakens.  Verse  ninth  says :  And  they,  when  they  read 
it,  being  convicted  by  their  conscience,  went  out  one  by 
one,  beginning  from  the  eldest  unto  the  last.  This  oldest 
Pharisee  has  turned  and  edged  his  way  out  of  the  crowd 
as  fast  as  he  could.  Jesus  has  swept  His  hand  across 
the  sand  to  smoothe  it  over,  and  has  again  written  some- 
thing. This  word  the  next  Pharisee  reads,  and  recognis- 
ing a  hidden  sin  of  his  own,  he  too  flees.  And  thus  it 
goes  on  till  the  accusers  are  all  away.  And  Jesus  is  left 
alone  with  the  woman  in  the  centre  of  the  group  of 
people.  J^us  looks  up  at  her  and  asks  her— we  can  hear 
the  scathing  irony  of  the  words— Where  are  they?  Doth 
no  man  condemn  thee?  Yes,  indeed.  He  may  well  ask 
where  they  are.  They  have  gone  off,  thinking  of  their 
own  sins.  Their  own  thoughts  are  now  accusing  and 
perhaps  weakly  excusing  them,  but  chiefly  condemning 
them.  And  the  woman  answere :  No  man.  Lord.  And 
Jesus  said  :  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee.  Go  thy  way, 
and  from  henceforth  sin  no  more."      See  C.  R.  Gregory. 

PERIODEUT^.  The  Periodeutae  are  mentioned  by 
Cosmas  Indicopleustes  as  an  order  of  Nestorian  itinerant 
preachers  who  were  active  in  N.W.  India  (535  A.D.). 
Cosmas  Indicopleustes  was  a  Greek  merchant  who  visited 
India. 

PERUMAL.  A  synonym  of  Vishnu,  the  great  Hindu 
deity.  The  name  is  taken  by  some  of  the  Pallis,  a  caste 
in  India. 

PERUNU.  Perunu  was  the  supreme  god  of  the  ancient 
Slavs.  There  was  a  wooden  idol  of  the  god  at  Kief  In 
980  A.D..  "  with  a  silver  head  and  a  golden  beard,  holding 
in  his  hand  a  thunderbolt  "  (Relnach).  This  seems  to  be 
the  god  of  the  Slavs  referred  to  by  Procoplus  as  forging 
thunderbolts  and  as  being  the  sole  master  of  the  universe. 
He  would  correspond  to  some  extent  to  Jupiter  and 
Thor  {q.v.).  The  name  for  Thursday  among  the  Baltic 
Slavs  is  Perendan.  Reinach  thinks  this  implies  that  the 
god  of  tliunder  and  of  heaven  had  a  name  akin  to 
Perunu.      See  Relnach,  O. 

PERVIGILIUM.  This  vras  the  name  given  by  the 
ancients  to  a  vigil  in  honour  of  a  deity.  The  "  Per- 
vigilium Veneris  "  is  also  the  name  of  a  Latin  hvmn 
dating  from  the  third  century  A.D. 

PESACHIM.  The  name  of  one  of  the  Jewish  treatises 
or  tractates  which  reproduce  the  oral  tradition  or  un- 
written law  as  developed  by  the  second  century  A.D.  and 
are  incorporated  in  the  Mishnah  (q.v.),  a  collection  and 
compilation  completed  by  Rabbi  Judah  the  Holv.  or  the 
Patriarch,  about  200  A.D.  The  sixty-three  tractates  of 
the  Mishnah  are  divided  into  six  groups  or  orders 
isedarim).  Pesachim  is  the  third  tractate  of  the  second 
group,  which  is  called  M6'M  ("  Festival  "). 

PETER.  THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  OF.  The  Flret 
Epistle  General  of  Peter  claims  to  be  by  the  well-known 
apostle  of  that  name,  and  the  claim  is  strongly  attested 
by  the  external  evidence.  The  Epistle  was  known  to  the 
author  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  to  Polycarp,  to 
the  author  of  the  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  and 
(according  to  Eusebius)  to  Papias.  It  is  quoted  as  the 
work  of  Peter  by  Irenaeus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Ter- 
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tuUlan  and  Origen.     It    is  reckoned   Ij,  J^^.^i^  s^ 
Orlgen  as  one  of  the  quite  authentic  books  of  the  N^ 
T<»tament      It  is  not,  it  is  true,  included  in  the  Mura- 
SST^non;  but  it*  is  found  in  the  ^.^"^.J..  ^^.^^ 
The  internal  evidence  k^  not  so  strong      ^o  visit  of  Pjer 
to  the  "  sojourner  of  the  Dispersion  in  Pontus.  pfjf «» 
SppadoS    Asia,  and  Bithyaia."  to  whom  the  letter  is 
«ddS«edli  kno^.       Paul  was  closely  associated  with 
?he,nS  yet  h^rnot  mentioned.     If  the  Babylon  In  v^ 
l?Ts  I  name  for  Rome,  Mark  and  the  author  of  the 
epi«Ue  wei«  in  Rome  when  it  was  written.    J^b  this 
mean  that  Paul,  who  is  not  mentioned,  ^/^  dead?     The 
author  seems  to  have  made  use  of  some  of  the  Epistles  of 
Paul    rRomana   xii.    and    xiii. ;    Galatians    ill.    and    v.. 
IpSU^T.^^d  iv.),  and  his  whole  epistle  Is  Influenc^ 
by  Pauline  teaching.       Prof.  Peake  th  nks  it  is  no  use 
minimising  the  extent  of  the  Pauline  inA^ence^^     ^e 
may  rathir  state  the  P^blem  in  this  form.       Granting 
that  the  dominant  Influence  is  that  of  Pa^^- i^  tbis  incom- 
SSible^^?h  Petrine  authorship?      It  should  be  <>b«jr^ed 
Sat    the   influence  of  Christ's   teartilng    is   not   wholly 
Xent,  and  there  are  reminlscenceB  which  gam  mu^f 
?S^i;oInt  if  they  ai*  seen  to  rest  on  tbe  Personal  recol- 
lections of  an  eye-witness."       Peake  thinks  it  not  un- 
natural that  Peter  should  have  «>°^e  to  a^lgn  a^lef 
place  to  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  an<3  Po5°ts 
out  that  in  this  particular  epistle  the  ^^^ter  wishe^,^  at 
a    time    when    a    State    persecution    has    begun         to 
encourage  the  readers  to  patient  endurance,  and  even  Joy 
Tn^^  distress."      But  what  was  this  State  perse<njt ion 
That  is  another  difficulty.      If  Peter  wrote  the  eptetle  Jt 
must  have  been  the  persecution   In  the  time  of   Nem 
Ramsay  thinks,  however,  that  the  relations  of  Church 
i?d  Stkte,  as  they  are  Indicated  in  the  Epistle,  imply  a 
date   not   earlier  than   80    A.D.      Others    (e.g.,    P.   W. 
Schmieden  think  the  date  Implied  is  not  earlier  than  the 
^frtS  Trajan  in  his  letter  to  Pliny.  ^Others  again 
(e  a..  Von  Soden)  assign  the  epistle  to  about  92-%  A.u. 
(reign  of  Domitian).       On   the   other  hand.   Mommsen 
things  that  the  circumstances  do  not  P^^^^e  tiie  time 
of  Nero      If  Peter  was  not  the  author  of  the  Epistle,  it 
has  been   suggested  that  It  may  have  been  written  by 
Paul,  Barnabas,  or  Sllvanus.      BaroabasJ^^^lPI^^i^ 
have    written    two    other   epistles,    the    Epistle   to   the 
Hebrews,  and  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas.  ^^  A  number  of 
writings  were  fathered  on  Peter  [e.g.,  the      Gospel  of 
Peter  "  the  "  Preaching  of  Peter."  the  "  Apocalypse  of 
Peter).       See  the  Encycl.  Bibl;  J     A-  M;Clymont:  G. 
Currle  Martin:  Arthur  S.  Peake.  Intr.:  J-  MofPatt    Intr. 
PETER     THE    SECOND    EPISTT.E    OF.       What    Is 
known  as' the  Second  General  Epistle  of  Peter  is  one  of 
the  most  puzzling  books  in   the  New  Teetament^        In 
Xf&Tt  it  so  closely  resembles  the  Epistle  of  -lude  that  one 
writer  must  have  copied  the  other   (cp.   II.  Peter  11.1- 
111    3  with  Jude  vss.  4-18).      There  are  good  grorinds  for 
thinking  that  it  was  the  author  of  II.  Peter  who  came 
eeoond  (see  JUDE).     In  that  case  the  author  can  hardly 
have  been  Peter.       It  is  true  that  the  author  speaks  in 
the  name  of  Peter  (cp.  ill.  1:  1.  10-18),  but  the  sty le  of 
the  Epistle  is  dlflferent  from  tbat  of  the  First  Epistle  of 
Peter        Again,  there  are  references  to  the  Epistles  of 
Paul  which  can  hardlv  be  reconciled  wltb  Petrine  author- 
ship      "  They  are  spoken  of  as  if  a  collection  of  them 
had  been  formed;   they  had  already  been  the  object  of 
considerable  misinterpretation.      What  is  most  remark- 
able of  all  is  that  they  are  spoken  of  as  Scripture      (A. 
S  Peake)    Further,  as  Currle  Martin  says,  the  whole  con- 
tent of  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter  "points  to  a  much  later 
period  In  the  history  of  the  Church  than  anything  that 
could  be  covered  by  the  1  f e  of  the  Apostle."    The  external 
evidence  for  the  Epistle  is  very  weak.       Orlgen  (third 


century)   is  the  first  to  mention   it,  and  he  is  doubtful 
about  Its  authorship.      Euseblus  speaks  of  It  as  a  work 
the  genuineness  of  which  was  disimted.       It  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the   Muratorlan  Canon,   nor  in  the  old  Latin 
or  Syriac  Versions.       Other  writings  besides  this  were 
fathered  on  Peter,  and  Prof.  Peake  points  out  that  the 
authenticity    of   the  "  Apocalypse  of    Peter       is   better 
attested  by   the    Early  Church    than  that  of  tbe  First 
Epistle  of  Peter.      Currle  Martin  thinks  the  <^te  of  the 
Second  Epistle  must  be  later  than  140  A.D.      Peake  a  too 
thinks  It  can  hardly  be  much  earlier  than  the  middle  of 
the  second  century.      This  set^ms  to  be  suggested  by  the 
nature  of  the  false  teaching  to  which  reference  is  made 
••  This  date   is  also  confirmed  by  the  close  relationship 
with   the  Apocalypse  of  Peter.       No  certain  conclusion 
can  be  reached  as  to  the  place  of  composlt  ion,  but  the 
affinities  with  Phllo  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  point  to 
Egypt,   in  which  also  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter  was  pro- 
bably written  "   (A.   S.  Peake).       See  J.  A.  M'C^mont : 
G.  Currle   Martin;  Arthur  S.    Peake,  Intr.;  J.   Moffatt, 

PETER'S  CHAINS,  FEAST  OF.  A  festival  In  honour 
of  St  Peter  observed  in  the  Roman  Church  on  the  Ist 
of  August.       See  LAMMAS  DAY.  ^_„^ 

PHAISTOS  DISK.  A  monument  containing  strange 
hieroglyphs  which  have  not  been  deciphered  yet  It 
originated  perhaps  In  Lycia  or  Oarla.  According  to  Sir 
Arthur  Evans,  it  may  be  a  religious  chant  composed  in 
honour  of  the  Anatolian  Great  Mother.  ,       ,       , 

PHANEBALOS.  A  deity  worshipped  at  Ascalon  In 
the  Graeco-Roman  age.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  deity 
was  a  war-god  or  a  solar  god. 

PHENOMENALISM.  The  term  Phenomenalism  is 
used  sometimes  to  describe  the  philosophy  of  George 
Berkeley  (1(185-1753).  Berkeley  contends  that  «o-^e<! 
material  things  are  in  reality  only  phenomenal  They 
are  appearances,  and  are  not  copies  of  real  things. 
Matter  Is  not  an  absolute  substance.  The  only  absolute 
substance  Is  Mind  or  Spirit.      See  BERKELEYISM. 

PHILADELPHIAN  CHURCH.  A  name  assumed  by 
the  followers  of  Joanna  Southcott  (1750-1814).  See 
SOUTHCOTTIANS.  ,     .         ^, 

PHILADELPHIANS.  A  name  assumed  by  the 
followers  of  Jane  I.ead  or  Leade  (1023-1704).  Jane  Leade 
was  an  enthusiastic  stndent  of  the  my.'rtical  writings  of 
Jacob  Boehme  (1575-1624).  She  herself  claimed  to  have 
had  prophetic  visions.  She  gave  an  account  of  t^em  in 
a  work  published  in  lfiS3.  "  The  Revelation  of  Revela- 
tions "  In  1095  she  founded,  with  the  help  of  her  friends, 
a  sooietv  described  as  "The  Phlladelphlan  Society  for 
the  Advancement  of  Piety  and  Divine  Philoj*oi>hy."  The 
idea  was  to  form  a  union  of  all  persons  of  every  church 
and  sect  who  were  really  regenerate.  The  "  Theosophical 
Transactions  "  of  the  Society  were  edited  by  Francis  Lee 
(ir>01-l719).      See  J.  H.  Blu-nt;  the  /).2V.B. 

PHILEMON.   EPISTLE  OF  PAITL  TO.       The  Epistle 
of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  Philemon  Is  one  of  the  brlef<>«t 
compositions  in  the  Bible.       It  consists  of  only  twenty- 
five  verses.      It  is  In  fact  a  short  private  lettei^-«o  short 
and  insignificant  that  in  the  fourth  century  A.D.  certain 
writers  thought   it  could  not  have  been  written  by  the 
\postle  Paul.       In  moro  recent  times  it  has  been  held 
[eg     by  F.  C.  Baur)  to  have  been  Invented  in  order  to 
depict  the    ideal   relations  that    should   subsist    between 
master  and  slave.       This  view,  however,  has  not  found 
much  acceptance.       It  is  true  that   there  Is  not   much 
external  evidence  for  the  epistle.      It  is  not  referred  to  by 
many  early  Christian  writers.       But  it  is  found  In  the 
Canon  of  Marcion  and  the  Muratorlan  C^non ;  and  it  has 
been  reasonablv  urged  that  the  silence  of  early  Christian 
writers  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Epistle  is 


aot  of  a  doctrinal  character.  To  many  scholars  the 
epistle  seems  thoroughly  Pauline.  "  The  internal 
evidence,"  says  Prof.  Peake,  "  Is  decisive.  No  one  could 
have  imitated  Paul  in  so  Inimitable  a  way,  nor  could  any 
plausible  reason  be  assigned  for  Its  composition  in  Paul's 
name."  Moreover,  it  is  closely  connected  with  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colosslans  (cp.  Oolossians  Iv.  7-18; 
Philemon,  vss.  2.  10-12,  23,  24).  Philemon  had  a  slave 
Onesimus  who  robbed  his  master  and  ran  away  to  Rome, 
where  he  came  under  the  influence  of  Paul  and  became 
a  convert.  The  Apostle  became  much  attached  to  him. 
but  siiK>'  the  slave  ^-as  the  lawful  possession  of  Philemon, 
he  felt  he  could  not  retain  him.  When  Tychlcus  returned 
to  Asia  the  Apostle  sent  back  the  slave  to  his  master. 
At  the  eame  time  he  sent  a  letter  to  Philemon  pleading 
for  a  merciful  reception  and  restoration.  "  Paul  does  not 
write  an  abolitionist  pamphlet,  but  presents  the  neces- 
eary  solvent  of  slavery  in  the  doctrine  of  universal 
brotherhood  in  Christ  Jesus  "  (G.  Currle  MarUn).  The 
E]pistle  mav  perliaiJs  have  been  written  at  Rome  In  62-63 
A.D.  Seethe  Encycl.  Bibl.;  J.  A.  M'Clymont;  G.  Currle 
Martin;  A    S.  Peake,  Intr.;  J.  Moffatt,  Intr. 

PHILIPPINES.  A  sub-sect  of  the  Russian  dissenters 
known  as  Bezpopovtzi.  They  refused  to  do  military 
service  or  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  Czar,  and  they 
obsen'e  only  two  Sacraments,  Baptism  and  the  Ix>rd's 
Supper. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
Another  name  for  the  Victoria  Institute  (q.v.). 

PHISIOLATRY.  The  worship  of  the  forces  and 
phenomena  of  nature. 

PHCENIX.  The  phoenix  was  adopted  in  Christian  art 
as  a  symbol  of  the  resurrection.  It  le  represented  in 
the  Catacombs  of  Rome  by  the  side  of  St,  Paul,  and  over 
the  doorway  of  the  ancient  basilica  of  St.  Paul  at  Rome 
Is  a  sculptured  figure  of  it.  Sidney  Heath  quotes  a 
passage  by  St,  Clement  of  Rome  which  dwells  upon  the 
suitability  of  the  emblem.  "  I^et  us  consider  that 
wonderful  sign  which  occurs  In  the  Eastern  countries; 
tliat  Is  to  say,  Arabia.  There  is  a  certain  bird  called  a 
Phtenix.  It  is  the  only  one  of  Its  kind,  and  it  lives  500 
years.  When  the  time  of  Its  dissolution  draws  near  that 
it  must  die.  It  makes  Itself  a  nest  of  frankincense,  myrrh, 
and  other  spices.  Into  which,  when  Its  time  Is  fulfilled, 
It  enters  and  dies.  But  as  Its  flesh  decays,  a  certain 
kind  of  worm  Is  generated,  which  being  nourished  with 
the  Juice  of  the  d<«d  bird,  puts  forth  feathers;  and  when 
It  Is  grown  to  a  perfect  .state.  It  takes  up  the  nest  in 
which  the  bones  of  its  dead  parent  lie.  and  carries  it  from 
Arabia.  In  Egypt,  to  the  city  called  Hellopolls."  See 
further  W.  Carew  Hazlltt. 

PHOL.  Phol  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  deities 
of  the  Ancient  Teutons.  The  name  occurs  in  one  of  the 
Merseburg  Charms  (^.r.)  in  close  conjunction  with  that 
of  Wodan  (q.v.).  But  Phol  does  not  appear  elsewhere, 
except  in  German  place-names.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  Phol  is  Identical  with  Balder  (q.v.),  or  is  a  corrupt 
form  of  the  name  Apollo.  Another  suggestion  Is  that 
Phol  is  none  other  than  the  Apostle  Paul.  See  P.  D. 
Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye,  Rel.  of  the  Teutonn,  1902. 

PHOTINIANS.  The  followers  or  school  of  Photinus. 
Photinus  was  bishop  of  Sirmium  in  Pannonia  and  a 
disciple  of  Marcellus  of  Ancyra  (see  MARCELLIANS). 
He  was  condemned  by  a  synod  held  at  Antioch  A.D.  344, 
and  afterwards  by  several  other  synods.  In  the  first 
canon  of  the  Conncll  of  Constantinople  (381  A.D.)  the 
heresy  of  the  Photinians  Is  anathematized  together  with 
that  of  the  Sabelllans.  MareelHans.  and  others.  These 
echools  had  much  In  common.  Tyrannius  Ruflnus, 
presbyter  of  Aquilela,  writing  about  400  A.D..  refers  to 
Photinus  as  the  successor  of  Paul  of   Samosata,  from 


which  It  would  appear  that  to  a  large  extent  he 
identified  the  teaching  of  the  two  men,  Photinus 
agreed  with  other  Monarchians  in  holding  "  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  bom  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the 
Virgin  Mary;  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  Divine  Sub- 
stance, which  he  called  the  Word,  descended  upon  and 
acted  through  the  man  Jesus  Christ ;  that  on  account  of 
this  association  of  the  Word  vvlth  the  human  nature 
Jesus  was  called  the  Son  of  God,  and  even  God  Himself; 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  a  distinct  Person,  but  a 
celestial  virtne  proceeding  from  the  Deity  "  (J.  H.  Blunt). 
Photinus  differed  from  Paul  of  Samosata  in  regarding 
the  Divine  element  in  Jesus'  Person  as  "  substantivum  " 
or  "  ousi5de9  "  (substantial),  whereas  Paul  regarded  it 
as  "  prosphorlkon."  Photluus  held,  with  the  later  Sabel- 
lians  "  that  there  acted  In  and  through  the  man  Jesus 
an  element  from  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  impersonal,  yet 
substantive,  which  is  to  be  again  resumed  Into  the 
Deity."    See  J,  H,  Blunt;  Cath.  Diet. 

PHCXriSMS.  A  term  applied  to  certain  psychic 
phenomena  aasoclated  with  profound  religious  experi- 
ences. A  knowledge  of  such  experiences  probably  lies 
behind  the  Old  Testament  story  of  the  Burning  Bush 
(q.v.),  the  New  Testament  story  of  St,  Paul's  conversion, 
and  the  story  In  Church  History  of  the  Emperor  Ck)n- 
stantine's  conversion  (see  CONVERSION).  The  appear- 
ance of  luminous  phenomena  or  photisms  has  been  re- 
ported frequently.  One  of  the  examples  given  by  William 
James  is  as  follows.  President  Finney  writes :  "  All  at 
once  the  glorj-  of  God  shone  upon  and  around  about  me 
in  a  manner  almost  marvellous.  ...  A  light  perfectly 
ineffable  shone  in  my  soul,  that  almost  prostrated  me  on 
the  ground,  ,  ,  .  This  light  seemed  like  the  bright- 
ness of  the  sun  in  every  direction.  It  was  too  Intense 
for  the  eyes.  ...  I  think  I  knew  something  then,  by 
actual  experience,  of  that  light  that  prostrated  Paul  on 
the  way  to  Damascus.  It  was  surely  a  light  such  as  I 
could  not  have  endured  long."  In  some  cases,  however, 
the  language  is  merely  metaphorical.  See  William 
James,  The  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience,  1906. 

PHYLACTERIES.  In  the  (Jospel  of  Matthew  (q.v.) 
Jesufi  Is  represented  as  saying  (xxlil.  5),  with  reference 
to  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees :  "  But  all  their  works 
they  do  for  to  be  seen  of  men :  they  make  broad 
their  phylacteries,  and  enlarge  the  borders  of  their  gar- 
ments." The  word  phylacteries  is  Greek.  It  was  used 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  word  Totafoth  (FRONT- 
LETS). In  the  Old  Testament  It  Is  said  (Deuteronomy 
vi.  8),  with  reference  to  the  words  of  God  :  "  And  thou 
Shalt  bind  them  for  a  sign  upon  thine  hand,  and  they 
shall  be  for  frontlets  between  thine  eyes,"  The  practice 
of  writing  sacred  words  or  formulas  on  pieces  of  parch- 
ment and  using  them  as  amulets  and  charms  has  been 
common  among  primitive  folk.  The  passage  in 
Deuteronomy  may  be  understood  in  this  way.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  originally  the  words  were  not 
intended  to  be  taken  literally.  In  any  case,  in  course 
of  time  they  came  to  be  interpreted  literally,  and  It 
became  the  custom  to  wear  phylacteries.  The  phylactery 
was  a  small  black  square  box  made  of  skin.  The  box 
contained  jmsaages  from  the  Old  Testament  (the  Torah) 
written  on  parchment.  It  was  attached  to  the  arm  or 
head  of  a  person  by  long  leather  straps.  The  box,  the 
parchment,  and  the  straps  had  to  be  made  of  the  skin 
of  a  "clean"  animal.  In  the  Targums  the  Aramaic 
equivalent  of  phylacteries  Is  Tefillln  (the  Hebrew  word 
in  the  Singular,  tefillah,  means  "  prayer  ").  This  is  the 
term  which  has  come  into  common  use  among  the  Jews. 
They  speak  of  the  "  Arm-Teflllah  "  (or  Hand-Tefillah) 
and  the  "  Head-Teflllah,"  The  Tefillln  are  now  worn 
during  the  dally  morning  service;  but  It  is  not  considered 
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necessary  to  wear  them  on  Sabbaths  or  Holy  Days.  They 
are  not  worn  by  women;  nor  by  boys  until  they  are 
tliirteen  years  old.  See  W.  O.  E.  Oesterley  and  O.  H. 
Box. 

PIETISM.  A  religions  movement  In  (Jermany  in  the 
aeveoteenth  century.  Its  founder  was  P.  J.  Spener 
(1«35-1705);  Ita  centre  in  course  of  time  wae  Halle.  The 
Pletl«ta  attached  importance  rather  to  a  religion  of  the 
heart  than  to  a  religion  of  dead  formalism  and  orthodoxy. 
In  1670  Spener  held  in  his  own  house  at  Frankfort 
gatherings  at  which  the  Bible  was  read  and  explained. 
In  coarse  of  time  (about  1675)  this  institution  came  to 
be  known  a«  Collegia  Pletatis,  and  the  school  of  Spener 
aa  Pietists.  In  1675  Spener  published  a  work  which 
attracted  widespread  attention :  "  Pia  Desideria,  or 
Earnest  Wishes  for  the  Good  Improvement  of  the  True 
EvangeMcal  Chnrcli,  with  some  Christian  Proposals  for 
that  end."  In  1686  Spener  went  to  Dresden  as  Chief 
Court  Preacher.  Here  amongst  his  pupils  were  A.  H. 
Francke  (1663-1727)  of  the  University  of  Leipzig.  P. 
Anton,  and  C.  Schade.  Francke  established  Pietl«m  in 
Leipzig  by  instituting  the  Collegium  Phllobiblicum.  At 
Francke's  gatherings  amongst  other  matters  Luther's 
translation  of  the  Bible  was  criticised.  At  this  and  at 
the  simple  life  and  dress  of  the  Pietists  the  Theological 
Faculty  of  Leipzig,  which  was  conservative,  took  offence. 
The  Pietlats  had  to  leave  the  University  of  LeipTrig.  In 
1691  Spener  removed  from  Dresden  to  Berlin,  as  Provost 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas.  In  1692  Francke  was 
appointed  Professor  at  Halle,  which  now  became  the 
centre  and  home  of  Pietism.  The  famous  Francke  Inirti- 
tution*  (Franckesche  Htiftungen;  Schoote,  Home  for 
Orphans,  Dispensary.  Printing-house,  etc.),  which  are  so 
extensive  as  to  form  a  town  within  a  town,  are  a  living 
witness  to  the  practical  Christianity?  of  Pietism. 
Pietism  as  a  theological  movement,  however.  wa«  opposed 
In  various  parts  of  (Germany.  The  orthodox  Lutheran 
party  probably  regarded  It.  as  K.  F.  A.  Kahnis  (1814- 
1888)  regarded  it,  as  ministering  indirectly  to  Rationalism. 
Two  reforms  in  particular  were  demanded  by  the  Pietists. 
"  First,  that  the  theological  schools  should  be  re- 
formed by  the  abollton  of  all  systematic  theology, 
philosophy,  and  metaphysics,  and  that  morals  and  not 
doctrine  should  form  the  staple  of  all  preaching:  secondly, 
that  only  those  persons  should  be  admitted  into  the 
Lutheran  ministry  whose  lives  were  examples  of  living 
piety  "  (J.  H.  Blunt).  After  the  death  of  Francke  In 
1727  Pietism  degenerated  Into  a  kind  of  fanaticism.  See 
A.  S.  Farrar,  Crit.  Hist,  of  Free  Thought,  1862;  B. 
Puenjer;  J.  H.  Blunt;  Brockhaus;  Chambers'  Encycl. 

PIGEONS.  According  to  Luclan.  pigeons  were  sacred 
in  Hierapolls,  and  were  not  used  for  food.  He  tells 
us  also  that  the  lower  half  of  Semlramia  took  the  form 
of  a  pigeon.  A  special  sanctity  seems  to  have  been 
ascribed  to  the  pigeon  by  the  Hebrews  (cp.  Lev.  xlx.  4. 
49;  Num.  vl.  10). 

PILLAN.  The  name  (Supreme  Essence)  in  the 
mythology  of  the  Araucanian  Indians  of  ChlH  for  the 
supreme  deity.  Plllan  seems  to  be  a  thunder-god 
xesemWing  the  Mexican  Tlaloc. 

PILLAR  OF  CLOUD  AND  FIRE.  The  Old  Testament 
relates  that  after  the  Exodus  of  the  children  of  Israel 
from  Egypt,  Jehovah  went  before  the  people  In  a  pillar 
of  cloud  by  day.  and  In  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night  (Exodus 
xlll.  21  f.).  On  one  occasion  the  pillar  of  cloud  moved 
to  the  rear  of  the  people  to  prevent  the  Egyptians  from 
overtaking  them  (Exodus  xiv.  196,  206.).  This  is  the 
representation  of  the  Jehovlst  (J).  The  Pillar  of  Cloud, 
as  the  Etohist  (B)  knows  It,  is  a  cloud  which  descends 
from  time  to  time  In  front  of  the  "  Tent  of  Meeting  " 
{q.v.)  to  indicate  the  divine  presence  (Exodus  xxxiii.  7-11; 


Numt)eps  rll.  5;  Dejteronomy  xxxl.  l.'S).  The  Priestly 
Writer  (P)  thinks  of  the  cloud  as  being  present  over  the 
Tabernacle  from  its  completion  until  the  end  of  the 
wanderings  of  the  children  of  Israel  (Exodus  xl.  38; 
Numbers  Ix.  16).  By  night  there  was  fire  in  the  cloud. 
A  rationalistic  explanation  of  the  cloud  would  be  that 
in  front  of  the  caravan  was  carried  a  flre  which  indicated 
the  line  of  march  by  its  smoke  In  the  daytime  and  by  ita 
flames  at  night.  It  was  the  practice  of  the  ancient 
Babyk>nlans,  Persians,  and  others  to  carry  such  a  flre  in 
a  brazier.  It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that  tJhe  con- 
ception of  the  pillar  of  ck>ud  and  flre  originated  in  a 
spiritual  experience  (cp.  BURNING  BUSH).  Moses, 
having  once  in  an  inspired  and  ecstatic  state  seen  a  burn- 
ing light,  would  always  associate  the  divine  presence  with 
flre  and  smoke.  So  when  the  children  of  Israel  journeyed 
from  Egypt  Moses  felt  that  Jehovah  was  leading  them, 
and  In  front  of  them  he  saw.  or  believed  he  saw,  some 
physical  manifestation  of  the  divine  presence.  G.  B. 
Gray  points  out  that  the  word  used  for  cloud  In  this  con- 
nection, 'andn,  may  mean  a  ck>ud  of  smoke  as  well  as  an 
atmospheric  cloud.      See  Encycl.  Bibl. 

PILLAR-SAINTS.  To  stand  on  a  pillar  was  an  early 
form  of  asceticism.  The  practice  was  adopted  by 
Christian  ascetics  and  mystics,  such  as  Simeon  Stylltes 
(A.D.  388-460)  and  Joshua  Stylltes  (fl.  A.D.  607).  when 
apparently  it  had  tx)me  to  be  regarde<l  as  pious  because 
it  was  painful.  This,  however,  was  hardly  the  original 
idea.  Lucian  states  that  at  the  entrance  to  the  temple 
of  Hierapolls  there  were  two  phalli  (or  pillars)  erected 
in  honour  of  Dionysus,  and  that  twice  every  year  a  man 
mounted  to  the  t<H)  of  one  of  them  and  remained  there 
seven  days.  He  describes  his  ascent  bv  means  of  a 
chain  (j  29).  Then  he  continues  :  "  When  he  has  climbed 
to  the  top,  he  lets  down  a  different  chain,  a  long  one, 
and  drags  up  anything  that  he  wants,  such  as  wood, 
clothing,  and  vases;  he  binds  these  together  and  sits  upon 
them,  as  It  were  on  a  nest,  and  he  remains  there  for  the 
space  of  time  that  I  have  mentioned.  Many  visitors 
bring  him  gold  and  silver,  and  some  bring  brass;  th<»n 
those  who  have  brought  these  offerings  leave  them  and 
depart,  and  each  visitor  gives  his  name.  A  bystander 
shouts  the  name  up;  and  he  on  hearing  the  name  utters 
a  prayer  for  each  donor;  between  the  prayers  he  raises 
a  sound  on  a  brazen  instrument  which,  on  being  shaken, 
gives  forth  a  loud  and  grating  noise  "  (transl.  by  H.  A. 
Strong).  The  man  never  sleeps.  This  is  said  to  be  from 
fear  of  a  scorpion;  but  Lucian  suggests  that  his  wakeful- 
ness was  due  rather  to  hiis  fear  of  falling  off  the  pillar. 
It  was  believed  popularly  that  the  man  naounted  the 
pillar  to  be  nearer  to  the  god  (cp.  E.  S.  Bouchler). 

PILZINTECUTLI.       A  Mexican  deity,  a  sun-god. 

PIONEER  PREACHERS.  A  band  of  preachers  who 
disseminated  the  gospel  of  the  "  I>eague  of  Liberal 
Christian  Thought  and  Social  Service  "  (q.v.). 

PIRQE  ABOTH.  The  work  which  bears  this  title 
(literally  "Chapters  of  the  Fathers":  but  often  trans- 
lated "  Sayings  of  the  Fathere")  may  be  described  as  a 
Hebrew  claseic.  It  has  been  honoured  with  a  place  in 
the  Hebrew  Prayer  Book.  The  work  is  included  in  the 
MIshnah  as  the  ninth  tractate  of  the  fourth  series.  Its 
purpose,  as  H.  L.  Strack  says,  is  in  the  first  place  to 
j)rove  the  continuity  and  con.se<]uently  the  authority  of 
tradition,  and  in  the  second  place  to  give  practical  advice. 
The  opening  |K>rtlon  of  the  book  professes  to  give  in 
clironologioal  order  tlie  names  of  the  oldewt  scribes  who 
were  members  of  what  is  known  as  The  Great  Syna- 
gogue (q.v.).  The  line  is  traced  up  to  Hillel  and 
Shammai.  There  follow  sayings  by  men  of  the  House 
of  Hillel  up  to  Gamaliel  l)en  Jehudah  (c.  230  A.D.).  by 
Hillel  himself,  by  Hillel's  disciple.  Johanan  ben  Zakkai, 
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and  by  Johanan's  five  disciples.  The  rest  of  the  book 
contains  a  number  of  sayings  by  Tann&im  (q.v.),  some 
anonymous  sayings,  and  sayings  by  Jehndah  ben  Temft, 
by  Ben  Bag  Bag.  and  by  Ben  He  He.  The  collection  is 
pro«)ably  to  a  considerable  extent  the  work  of  RaMM 
'AqlbA,  but  the  original  collection  was  supplemented. 
The  following  Is  an  example  of  one  of  the  sayings  in  the 
iatter  portion  of  the  book.  "  Rabbi  JosC  ben  Qosma 
said.  '  Once  I  was  walking  along  the  road,  when  a  man 
met  me  and  greeted  me  and  I  returned  hte  greeting.  He 
said  to  me.  Rabbi,  what  place  do  you  come  from?  I 
said.  I  come  from  a  great  city,  a  city  of  sages  and  scribes. 
He  said  to  me,  Rabbi,  if  thou  wilt  consent  to  dwell  with 
us  in  our  place,  I  will  give  thee  a  mdlllon  denars  of  gold 
and  precious  stones  and  pearls.  I  said  to  him,  My  son. 
If  you  were  to  give  me  all  the  silver  and  gold  and  precious 
stones  and  pearls  in  the  world  I  oould  only  dwell  in  a 
place  where  the  Law  is.  for  at  the  hour  of  a  man's 
decease  it  is  not  silver  or  gold  or  precious  stones  or  pearls 
that  can  accompanying  him,  but  only  the  law  and  good 
deeds '  "  (vl.  9  6).  In  1877  Charles  Taykyr  published  an 
edition  of  The  Savings  of  the  Jexcish  Fathers  with 
critical  and  Hlnstrative  Notes.  H.  L.  Strack's  edition, 
Die  8f>riioh€  der  Vdter  (1888),  gives  the  Hebrew  text  with 

PIRZADA  SECT.  A  religious  sect  in  India.  It  has 
"  a  kind  of  reformed  creed,  based  on  a  mixture  of  Hin- 
duism and  laWm  "  (R.  V.  Russell  and  R.  B.  Hira  LSI). 

PISCINA.  Piscina,  literally  a  pool  for  firfi,  is  one  of 
the  names  used  by  ancient  writers  for  the  Christian 
baptismal  font.  According  to  Optatus  (c.  A.D.  371), 
**  the  name  piscina,  given  to  the  baptismal  tont  of  which 
the  water,  the  element  of  fishes,  purifies  us  from  all  stain 
and  becomes  the  means  of  salvation,  is  derived  from  fish, 
symbolising  Him  tcom  whom  we  are  nourished,  healed, 
and  redeemed  "  (quoted  by  Sidney  Heath). 

PISHARATIS.  A  sub-caste  of  the  Ambalavftsl  caste 
in  India.  The  name  appears  also  as  Plshfirodls.  **  Their 
primary  occupation  is  to  prepare  garlands  of  fl<jwer8  for 
Vaishnava  temr>les.  but  they  frequently  undertake  the 
tallkazhakam  or  sweeping  service  in  temples.  .  .  . 
They  are  strict  Vaishuavltee,  and  the  ashtlikshara,  or 
eight  lettere  relating  to  Vishnu,  as  opposed  to  the 
panchAkshara  or  five  letters  relating  to  Siva,  forms  their 
dailv  hymn  of  prayer"  (E.  Thurston). 

PITHI.  Pithi  or  Pllthi  or  Pithloteu  is  one  of  the  gods 
of  the  Todas.      He  Is  said  to  have  been  bom  In  a  cave. 

PIX.  THE.  The  pix  or  pyx  was  a  box  in  which  the 
consecrated  wafer,  or  the  host,  was  placed.  For  the  use 
of  the  term  Sidney  Heath  quotes  the  second  of  the 
ordinances  for  the  government  of  the  army  made  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  (1386).  "Also  that  no  man  be  so 
hardy  to  louche  the  sacrament  of  the  aulter  nor  the  pyxe 
wherein  it  is  enclosed  uix)n  jwyne  to  be  draune,  hanged, 
and  his  hedde  to  be  smeten  of." 

PIZLIMTEC.  A  tribal  deity,  god  of  singing,  in  the 
religion  of  the  Mayan  Indians. 

PLACENTA,  THE.  The  ancient  Egyptians  made  a 
statue  of  a  deceased  person  for  the  "  soul  "  to  dwell  in 
after  death.  They  made  the  statue  because  they  were 
not  able  to  make  an  adequately  life-like  reproduction  of 
the  dead  man's  features  upon  the  mummy  Itself  or  Its 
wrappings.  Then  gradually  the  idea  took  shape  that  the 
life-substance  could  exist  apart  from  the  body  as  a 
"double"  or  "twin"  (ka)  which  animated  the  statue. 
What  was  there  to  substantiate  this  curious  idea  of  a 
double?  An  answer  to  this  question  has  been  suggested 
by  Elliot  Smith  and  others.  "  When  an  Infant  is  bom 
it  is  accompanied  by  tiie  after-birth  or  placenta  to  which 
It  is  linked  by  the  umbilical  cord.  The  txiU  comprehens- 
ion of  the  significance  of  these  structures  is  an  achieve- 


ment of  modem  science.  To  primitive  man  tbey  were  an 
incomprehensible  marvel.  But  once  he  began  to  play 
with  the  Idea  that  he  had  a  double,  a  vital  essence  in  his 
own  shape  wtiich  could  leave  the  sleeping  body  and  lead 
a  separate  existence,  the  placenta  obviously  provided 
tangible  evidence  of  its  reality.  The  consideratlciis  set 
forth  by  Blackman,  supplementing  those  of  Moi«t, 
Murray  and  Sellgman,  and  others,  have  been  ckdmed  as 
lintoing  the  plaoanta  witb  the  ka  "  (Q.  EUiot  Smitb,  Dr., 
1919).  The  ka  is  conceived  as  a  double  who  is  bom  alone* 
with  the  individual,  and  then  as  a  kind  of  guardian 
angel  who  inhabits  the  statue  of  a  deceased  person. 
"  This  material  conception  of  the  A;a  as  a  double  wbo  is 
bom  with  and  closely  linked  to  the  individual  is,  as 
Blackmcm  has  emphasized,  very  suggestive  of  Bagtnda 
beliefs  and  rites  connected  with  the  placenta.  At  death 
tbe  circumstances  of  the  act  of  birth  are  reconstituted, 
and  for  this  rebirth  the  placenta  whlcb  played  an 
essential  part  in  the  original  process  is  restored  to  tlie 
deceased.  May  not  the  original  meaning  of  the  expres- 
sion "  he  goes  to  his  ^a  "  be  a  Uteral  description  of  this 
reunion  with  his  placenta?  The  identification  of  the  ka 
with  the  moon,  the  guardian  of  the  dead  man's  weMaie. 
may  have  enriched  the  symbolism."  A  Chinese  work 
recommends  the  storing  away  of  the  placenta  in  a 
felicitous  spot  under  the  salutary  InfluenoeB  of  the  tkj 
or  the  moon  in  order  that  the  child  may  be  ensured  a 
long  life. 

PLATONISM.  The  philosophy  of  Plato  (427-347  B.C.), 
whose  real  name  was  Arlstocles,  is  a  form  of  Idealism. 
He  denied  the  real  existence  of  the  objects  of  sense  whi^ 
are  changing  continually.  Real  Being  belongs  only  to 
Ideas,  whldi  are  unchangea.ble  and  eternal.  The  objects 
of  sense  are  but  Imperfect  copies  of  Ideas,  the  perfect 
types.  Aim!  the  highest  Idea  of  all  is  the  Idea  of  tbe 
Good.  This  is  the  foundation  or  first  cause  of  know- 
ledge and  of  all  Being.  This,  "  the  Good  in  Itself,"  is 
God.  It  Is  explained  in  the  Republic  (bk.  vi.)  that  as 
the  sun  is  the  cause  which  makes  things  to  be  and  to 
grow  and  to  become  visible,  so  the  Good  is  of  such  power 
and  beauty  that  it  bestows  Troth  and  Being  upon  every- 
thing that  is  an  object  of  knowledge,  and  as  the  snn  is 
high  above  the  visible,  so  the  Good  4n  itself  is  high  aAx>ve 
Knowledge  and  Truth.  From  the  point  of  view  of  re- 
ligion, the  important  question  with  regard  to  Platonism 
is :  Does  It  comfort  and  console  men?  Or  the  question 
may  be  put  in  another  way :  What  then  is  Plato's  con- 
ception of  happiness?  The  answer  may  be  given  in  the 
words  of  Rudolf  Bucken.  "  His  conceprtion  of  happiness 
Involves  an  energetic  negation  and  rejection  of  the  usual 
human  existence  :  all  the  happiness  which  is  there  offered 
and  commended  seems  to  him  fleeting,  external,  and 
Illusory.  But  ecienoe  reveals  to  the  thinker  the  possi- 
bility of  contemplating  an  external  order  of  things  which, 
in  accordance  with  his  cbaracterlstic  tendency  towards 
grandeur  and  vividness  of  conception,  becomes  co- 
ordinated into  a  whole,  the  world  of  ideas.  This  ideal 
world,  with  all  Its  superiority,  Is  not  Intrinsically  all«» 
to  us.  but  he  who  strives  with  all  his  might  to  attain  It 
can  gain  complete  possession  of  it  and  make  It  his  own 
life  and  being.  In  this  appropriation  of  a  real  and  per^ 
feet  world  the  thinker  finds  a  happiness  which  is  beyond 
comparison  with  anything  else  that  life  offers.  But  even 
the  individual  life  of  man  takes  another  course  when  a 
higher  world  Is  thus  revealed  to  him  :  It  is  in  particular 
the  combination  of  scientific  thought  with  the  formative 
activity  of  art  which  everywhere  reveals  great  tas*s  and 
leads  to  genuine  happiness.  ...  In  the  possession  of 
such  happiness,  which  is  grounded  in  his  own  nature, 
man  may  feel  himself  superior  to  all  fate,  for  this  inner 
harmony  cannot  be  destroyed  or  even  diminished  by  any- 
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thing  that  comes  from  outside.  Thn€  Plato  sketches 
that  magnificent  picture  of  the  suffering  just  man,  who 
is  misjudged  and  persecuted  even  unto  death,  but 
through  all  the  attacks  upon  him  actually  gains  In  inward 
happiness.  .  .  .  The  chief  distinction  of  this  doctrine 
of  happiness  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  brings  the  internal 
disposition  and  its  manifestation,  the  good  and  the  beauti- 
ful, into  the  closest  connection,  but  represents  the  whole 
as  finding  Its  joy  and  motive  force  immediately  in  itself. 
Here  all  petty  calculation  of  private  advantage,  all 
thoughts  of  reward  and  punishment,  have  sunk  out  of 
sight."  See  O.  Seyffert,  Diet.:  C.  J.  Deter:  Rudolf 
Eucken,  The  Life  of  the  SpiHt,  1909;  Max  B.  Weinsteln, 
Welt-  und  Leben-anschauungen,  1910. 

PLBBOMA.  Pleroma  means  literally  "that  which  is 
filled  "  or  "  that  with  which  a  thing  is  filled  "  or  the 
"  full  number."  The  term  is  used  in  Gnosticism  (q.v.) 
of  the  complete  number  of  aeons  or  inefftible  beings.  See 
VALENTINIANS. 

PLUMSTEAD  PECULIARS.  A  designation  of  the 
Faith-healers  who  are  better  known  as  Peculiar  People 
(Q-v.). 

PLYMOUTH  BRETHREN.  The  followers  of  J.  N. 
Dart)y.  The  body  known  as  Plymouth  Brethren  in  the 
British  Empire  and  In  America  are  on  the  Continent 
commonly  called  Darbyltes  (g.v.). 

PLTNTERIA.  An  Athenian  festival,  the  washing 
festival  of  the  goddess  Athene,  held  on  the  twenty-fifth 
or  twenty-ninth  of  Thargelion.  Athene's  image  was 
carried  In  procession  to  the  sea  and  bathed  in  the  waters. 
Plutarch  says  that  on  that  day  "  the  Praxiergidse 
solenmizse  their  secret  rites :  they  remove  all  the  orna- 
ments from  her  image  and  cover  it  up  ";  and  according 
to  Xenophon,  "  none  of  the  Athenians  would  venture  to 
transact  any  serious  business  on  this  day  "  (both  quoted 
by  Hutton  Webster).  Hutton  Webster  thinks  It  probable 
that  at  one  time  the  Plynteiia  was  "  a  rite  of  purifica- 
tion preliminary  to  the  bringlng-ln  of  the  first-fruits,  and 
hence  a  rite  which  must  have  existed  long  before  its 
ascription  to  the  protecting  deity  of  Athens."  See  Jane 
E.  Harrison,  Prol.;  and  Hutton  Webster,  R.D. 

POKUNT.  A  term  used  among  the  Shoshune  of  N. 
America  to  denote  a  mystic  potentiality  ascribed  to  beings 
whether  human  or  non-human,  living  or  not  living. 
Pokunt  seems  to  be  a  force,  and  not  a  personal  being. 

POLYGLOT.  A  term  applied  to  ediitlonjs  of  the  Bible 
containing  the  text  in  several  languages.  The  most 
Important  Polyglots  are :  (1)  the  Complutensian  Polyglot 
which  Cardinal  Xlmenes  had  published  at  Aloala  (Com- 
plfitum)  in  six  volumes  (1514-1517);  (2)  the  Antwerp 
Polyglot,  which  was  published  in  eight  volumes  (1569- 
72);  (3)  the  Paris  Polyglot,  which  was  produced  in  ten 
volumes  (1629-45);  and  (4)  the  London  Polyglot  in  ten 
languages,  edited  by  Bryan  Walton  (16007-1661)  in  six 
volumes  (1654-57).  In  1669  a  Lexicon  in  two  volumes  by 
Edmund  CasteU  (1606-1685)  was  added  to  Walton's  Poly- 
glot. Bagster's  Polyglot,  published  in  1831,  gives  the 
Old  Testament  in  Hebrew.  Greek.  Latin,  English. 
German,  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish;  and  the  New 
Testament  in  nine  languages.  The  Polyglot  published  by 
Stier  and  Thelle  In  Germany  (five  editions.  1875-94)  is  in 
Hebrew.  Greek,  Latin,  and  German. 

PO-NAGAR.  The  goddess  of  agriculture  among  the 
Chams  of  Binh-Thuan  In  Indo-China.  J.  G.  Frazer 
explains  that  the  tilling  of  the  earth  seems  to  be  regarded 
as  "  a  crime  which  must  be  perpetuated  secretly  and 
afterwards  atoned  for."  The  owner  of  the  land  pretends 
to  be  unaware  who  has  ploughed  it,  and  then  brings 
offerings  to  Po-Nagar  and  the  other  deities.  When  the 
rice  has  grown  high  enough  to  hide  pigeons,  offerings  are 


again  made,  and  finally  first-fruits  are  presented.      See 
J.  Q.  Frazer.  Spirit*  of  the  Com,  1912. 

POOR  CLARES.  An  order  of  nuns  (called  in  French 
Clarisses)  founded  by  Clara  Sciffl  of  Asslsl  (1194  1253). 
who  had  come  under  the  influence  and  inspiration  of 
Francia  of  Asslsl.  Clara  Sclffi  practised  a  very  severe 
form  of  asceticism.  lender  the  constitutions  drawn  up 
by  Cardinal  Ugolino.  the  Nuns  of  St.  Clare,  "  obser\ed 
a  perpetual  fast,  and  on  three  days  of  the  week  in  I^nt 
fasted  on  bread  and  water;  they  lay  on  boards;  their 
habit  was  rough  and  of  coarse  material;  and  they  could 
not  speak  to  one  another  at  any  time  without  the 
superior's  leave  "  (Catholic  Dictionary).  In  the  rule 
written  by  St.  Francis  in  1224.  and  approved  by  Pope 
Innocent  IV.  in  1246,  the  tjeverlty  of  these  practices  wan 
mitigated  somewhat.  In  a  rule  drawn  up  in  12(i4.  and 
approved  by  Pope  Urban  IV.,  the  practices  were  further 
mitigated.  This  led  to  a  division  of  the  order  into  two 
branches,  the  Urbanists.  who  adopted  the  mildest  form 
of  the  rule,  and  the  Clarisees.  who  adherp<l  to  the  stricter 
rule.  In  1436  Colette  of  Corbie  foun<le<I  tlie  Congrega- 
tion of  St.  Colette  for  the  observance  of  the  stricter  nile. 
In  1631  Francisca  of  Jesus  Maria  founded  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Strictest  Observance.  Another  apostl<»  of 
strict  asceticism.  Peter  of  Alcantara.  In  1676  founded  the 
Congregation  of  the  Hermitesses  of  Alcantara.  See 
Schaff-Herzog;  the  Caih.  Diet. 

POOR  OF  LYONS,  THE.  The  name  "  Paup^rea  de 
Lugdflno"  was  given  to  the  followers  of  Peter  Waldus. 
the  Waldenses  (q.v.),  on  account  of  the  poverty  which 
they  assumed   in  imitation  of  the  apostles. 

POOR  PRIESTS.  An  order  of  itinerant  preachers 
instituted  by  John  Wycliffe  (d.  1384).  They  were  sent 
about  the  country,  the  Midlands  and  the  South  of  Eng- 
land, to  propagate  his  gospel  and  principles.  They  re- 
ceived the  name  Lollards. 

POPOL  VUH.  A  book  of  the  annals  of  the  Quiche 
Indians  of  Guatemala.  It  contains  the  Quiche  legends 
and  myths. 

POPOV'TZI.  One  of  the  two  claiw»e«  into  which  the 
Russian  dissenters  or  Raskolniks  (q.v.)  are  divided.  The 
Popovtzi  have  priests  and  bishops,  whereas  the  other 
class  of  dissenters,  the  Bezpopovtzl  have  no  regular 
priests. 

PORBNUTIUS.  It  appears  from  Saxo  Grannnaticus 
that  Porenutius  was  one  of  the  gods  worshipped  by  the 
ancient  Slavs.  He  had  five  faces,  one  of  them  being 
on  his  breast. 

PORT-ROYALISTS.  The  Jansenists  (q.v.)  have  been 
called  Port-Roya lists.  The  Abb^  de  St.  Cyran.  Jansen's 
friend,  founded  a  Jansenist  Society  which  in  l(v{8  removed 
from  Paris  to  the  monastery  of  Port  Royal  des  Champs 
near  Versailles. 

POSEIDON.  The  Greek  god  of  the  Sea.  son  of 
Cronus  and  Rhea.  According  to  Homer,  he  was  a 
younger  brother  of  2ieus.  according  to  Heslod.  an  elder 
brother.  He  was  identified  by  the  Romans  with 
Neptune.  "  Rejected  as  patron  of  Athens,  in  favour  of 
his  accomplished  niece,  he  was  understood  to  have  a 
special  regard  for  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  that  fociis  of 
navigation  from  east  and  west.  His  scei>tre  was  the 
trident  fishing  s[)ear  of  the  Mediterranean;  and  he  rode 
forth  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  dolphin.s.  sea-horses,  or  other 
marine  mon.sters.  Horses  came  into  his  province  as  well 
as  waves,  an  idea  not  far  to  .seek  in  the  comparison  of 
leaping  and  rearing  billows  that  has  occurred  to  many 
a  poet  "  (A.  R.  Hoi^e  Moncrieff). 

POSEIDONIASTAE.  A  name  given  to  some  of  the 
merchants  of  Delos  in  the  second  century  B.C.  They 
were  so  called  after  their  divine  patron  Poseidon. 


POSITIVISM.       A    system    of    religion     founded    by 
Auguste  Comte  (1797-1858),  a  French  mathematician  and 
philosopher,    author   of    Coura    de    Phiiosophie    Positive 
(1839)   and  Traits  de  Sociologie   (1851-54).       Comte  con- 
tended that  onlv   phenomena  can  be  knovni.   and  these 
only    relatively.       The    sciences    fall    into    two    classes, 
abstract  and  concrete,  the  latter  being  first  in  time.      A 
theory  of  ix>ncrete  phenomena,  which  Is  really  scientific, 
can  be  established  only  when  tlie  general  laws  which  rule 
phenomena   have  been  understood.       A  science  is  made 
"  positive  "  when  its  truths  are  linked  with  those  of  the 
other   sciences,  and  worked  out  to   their  logical  conse- 
quences.     "  Positivism  raises  each  science  in  succession 
from    its  empirical  condition,  and  incorporates  it  with 
every    other    positive    science    as    a     coordinated    and 
coherent  bodv  of  doctrine  "   (J.  H.  Blunt).      As  regards 
an  Absolute  Supreme  Power,  since  our  powers  of  mind 
are  finite  and    relative,   we  cannot  prove    Its  existence. 
The  power  of  which  we  have  positive  proof  is  Humanity. 
This  is  a  Power  whose  operations  go  backward  into  the 
dim  past  and  forward  into  the  distant  future.      It  is  a 
rx)wer  that  is  present  in  us  and  with  us.       Positivism  Is 
the  Religion  of  Humanity.        "  The  revelation,    the  in- 
spiration,   the     incarnation    so    long    and    passionately 
ilreamed  of  bv  the  religious  aouLs  of  men  through  such  a 
long  vista  of  ages,  are  realized  at  last.      The  true  revela- 
tion of    the  will    of  the  great   Being    is  science    itself. 
Human  genius  and  love  is  that  Inspiration.      The  sum 
of  demonstrated  Law  is  the  Gospel.      The  Bible  of  the 
Hebrews,  the  Gospel  of  Christ  and  of  Paul,  becomes  a 
real,  but  a  simple,  part  of  the  true  Gospel.      There  is  no 
one  Book  of  the  Iaw.      All  great  books  alike  reveal  the 
Law.      All  great  thinkers  and  teachere,  all  true  workers 
and  rulers  have  been  Inspired.       There  is  no  single  in- 
c-arnation   of  the    son  of  a  carpenter  and  a   maiden  of 
Judah.       Humanity  is  incarnate  in  all  great  men  in  a 
supreme  degree;  it  is  incarnate  in  every  worthy  man  and 
woman   alike;    every   son   of  Humanity,   who  does  not 
repudiate  his  birthright,   is  the  son  of  Man.  is  a  Christ, 
is  or  may  be,  the  Messiah,  of  some  honest  family  or  home ; 
every  dauj^ter  of  Humanity  Is.  at  least  In  nature,  the 
mother  or  the  sister  of  some  Christ  to  be— is  herself  a 
transfigured  type  of  Humanity   itself  "   (Frederic  Ham- 
son).      It  is  claimed  that  the  Positive  creed  is  scientific. 
fQunded  on  real  scientific  bases.       There  are  organized 
bodies  of  Positivists  throughout  the  world.      In  England 
different  bodies  emphasize  different  aspects  of  the  Posi- 
tivist  svnthesis.  but  they  all  agree  in  essential  principles. 
The  school  or  educational  centre  of  Positivism  in  London 
is  Newton  Hall  (q.v.).     Comte  attached  great  importance 
to  I»ve  as  the  principle  of  Sociology.      This  great  prin- 
ciple he  termeil  Amour  d'autrui  or  Altruism.      His  motto 
was  "  Vivre  pour  altnii."       See  J.  H.   Blunt;  Frederic 
Harrison,  "  Positivism  "  in  Great  Religions  of  the  World, 
1902;  "  Humsinity  "  in  Religious  Systems  of  the  World, 
1908:  C.  J.  Deter. 

POT  THE  MOTHER.  It  is  pointed  out  by  G.  Elliot 
Smith  '  (Dr.)  that  the  Proto-Bgyptian  biologist,  groping 
after  some  explanation  of  the  natural  phenomenon  that 
the  earth  and  see<i  were  made  fruitful  by  water,  formu- 
lated the  idea  that  water  was  the  repository  of  life-giving 
powers.  The  realization  that  animals  could  be  fertilized 
by  the  seminal  fluid  would  seem  to  have  been  brought 
within  the  scope  of  the  same  theory.  Just  as  water 
fertilized  the  earth,  so  the  semen  fertilized  the  female. 
Then,  as  both  the  earth  and  women  could  be  fertilized  by 
water,  they  were  homologized  one  with  the  other.  "  The 
earth  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  woman,  the  Great  Mother. 
WTien  the  fertilizing  water  came  to  be  personified  in  the 
pereon  of  Osiris,  his  consort  I  sis  was  identified  with  the 
earth  which  was  fertilized  by  water  "  (p.  29).      A  new 


view  then  developed.  Woman  was  regarded  no  longer  as 
the  real  parent  of  mankind,  but  as  the  matrix  in  which 
the  seed  was  planted  and  nurtured  during  the  course  of 
it,s  growth  and  development.  "  Hence  In  the  earliest 
hieroglyphic  writing  the  picture  of  a  iwt  of  water  was 
taken  as  the  symbol  of  womanhood,  the  '  vessel '  which 
received  the  seed  "  (p.  178).  This  idea  of  the  Mother 
Pot  is  found  in  India  as  well  as  in  Babylonia,  Egypt,  and 
the  Elastem  Mediterranean.  Among  the  Dra vidian 
people  at  the  present  day  the  seven  goddesses  are  often 
represented  by  seven  pots.  According  to  E.  Thurston 
and  K.  Rangachari,  the  Padma  Sales  In  the  Madras 
Presidency  of  India  celebrate  annually  a  festival  in  which 
their  god  and  goddess  are  represented  by  two  decorated 
pots  placed  on  a  model  of  a  tiger.  The  idea  is  wide- 
spread also  among  the  Celtic-speaking  peoples.  "  In 
Wales  the  pot's  life-giving  powers  are  enhanced  by- 
making  its  rim  of  pearls.  But  as  the  Idea  spread,  its 
meaning  also  became  extended.  At  first  it  was  merely 
a  jug  of  water  or  a  basket  of  figs,  but  elsewhere  It  became 
also  a  witch's  cauldron,  the  magic  cup,  the  Holy  Grail," 
etc.  (G.  Elliot  Smith,  p.  181). 

PRAGMATISM.       A  system  of  philosophy  with  which 
are    closely    associated    the    names    of    the    American 
philosophere  William  James  and  John  Dewey  and  the 
English  philosopher  F.  C.  S.  Schiller.      The  term,  which 
is  derived  from  the  Greek  pragma  "  practice,"  was  first 
employed  (1878)  by  Charles  Peirce  of  America.      William 
James   explains    that   the  pragmatic    method    In    itself 
implies  not  particular  results,  but  simply  an  attitude  of 
orientation.      "  The  attitude  of  looking  avimy  from  first 
things,  principles,  *  categories,'  supposed  necessities;  and 
of    looking    towards    last    things,    fruits,    consequences, 
facts."     To  the  pragma tist  Truth  in  our  ideas  and  beliefs 
means  their   power  to  work.        It  means  that   "  ideas 
(which    themselves   are   but    parts   of   our   experience) 
become  true  just  in  so  far  as  they  help  us  to  get  into 
satisfactorv  relation  with  other  parts  of  our  experience." 
As  regards  Its  attitude  towards  theology,   it  Is  pointed 
out  that  pragmatism  has  no  o  pHori  prejudices  against 
this.      "  If  theological  ideas  prove  to  have  a  value  for 
concrete  life,  they  wiU  be  true,  for  pragmatism,  in  the 
sense  of  being  good  for  so  much.      For  how  much  more 
thev  are  true  will  depend  entirely  on  their  relations  to 
the  other  truths  that  also  have  to  be  acknowledged.' 
If  a  theological  idea  is  pragmatically  successful.  Its  truth 
ought  not  to  be  denied.       In  Pragmatism  the  '*  only  test 
of  probable  truth  is  what  works  best  in  the  way  of  lead- 
ing us,  what  fit*  every  part  of  life  best  and  con>blnes  with  ' 
the  collectivity  of  experience's  demands,  nothing  being 
omitted.      If  'theological    ideas   should    do  this,    if  the 
notion  of  God,  in  particular,  should  prove  to  do  It,  how 
could  pragmatism  possibly  deny  God's  existence?  "     If  it 
be  asked  whether  pragmatism  is  optimistic  or  pessimistic, 
the  answer  is  that   it  is  best  described  by  a  term  that 
denotes  a  position  midway  between  optimism  and  P^j" 
mism  :  pragmatism  is  melioristlc.       It  should  be  added, 
finally,    that    pragmatism    favours    pluralism.       "J*f*8' 
matism,  pending  the  final  empirical  ascertainment  of  just 
what  the  balance  of  union  and  disunion  among  things 
may  be.  must  obviously  range  herself  upon  the  pluralistic 
side.      Some  dav.  she  admits,  even  total  union,  with  one 
knower.  one  origin,  and  a  universe  consolidated  In  every 
concei\-able  wav.  mav  turn  out  to  be  the  most  acceptable 
of  all  hypotheses.       Meanwhile  the  opposite  hypothesis, 
of  a  world  imperfectly  unified  still,  and  perhaps  always 
to  remain  so.  must  be  sincerely  entertained.      This  latter 
hvpothesis    is    pluralism's    doctrine.       Since    absolute 
monism    forbids    its    being    even    considered    seriously, 
branding  it  as  irrational  from  the  start,  it  Is  clear  that 
pragmatism  must  turn  its  back  on  absolute  monism,  and 
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fbUow  pliuraltem's  more  empirical  path."  See  William 
James,  Pragmatism,  1907. 

PBAJAPATI.  Prajftpatl,  "  k>rd  of  creatnTee,  Is  a 
dealgnatlon  of  the  Father-gjod  in  the  religion  of  the 
HlndttB.  Originally  no  doubt  It  was  a  title  of  the  Swn. 
Then  It  came  to  be  used  as  a  tlUe  of  the  chief  god.  The 
name  occurs  In  a  passage  that  anticipates  the  later 
development  of  a  trinity.  With  reiference  to  Vishnu 
(Q.v.)  it  is  said :  "  Hariiig  the  form  of  Brahma  he 
creates;  having  a  human  body  (as  Krishna)  he  protects, 
In  the  nature  of  Siva  he  would  destroy —these  are  the 
three  appearances  or  conditions  (avasthas)  of  the  Father- 
god  (PraJftpatI)."     See  Monler-Wllllams;  E.  W.  Hopkins. 

PBANA.  A  term  used  In  Theoeophy  (q.v.).  Mrs. 
Besant  explains  that  it  denotes  "  the  animating  life- 
principle  of  the  personality  "  (ft.«.W.).  ^     ^      ., 

PRANNATHI  SECT.  A  Hindu  sect,  named  after  its 
fk>under,  Praimftth.     Its  adherents  are  called  also  Dhamis 

PRAYER.      Man  has   been   described   as    a    praying 
animal,  and  It  has  been  claimed  that  prayer  is  a  human 
instinct.     This  is  hardly  true  of  prayer  in  a  high  senee 
of  the  word.      "  Nobody  dreams  of  propitiating  gods  or 
^irits  by  prayer  while  n»gic  is  universally  practised." 
says  Andrew  Lang  (Magic  and  Religion).      Prayer  is  in- 
tuitional rather  than  Instinctive.      The  truth  al)out  it« 
value  has  come  to  men  by  Revelation  (q.v.).     Prayerlees- 
ness  Is  characteristic  either  of  a  savage  state  or  of  a 
degenerate  civiMaatlon.       In  either  case  It  Is  due  to  a 
lack  of  real  knowledge.     In  the  latter  case  the  knowledge 
was  at  one  time  preaent,  but  It  has  run  to  seed.    Prayer, 
where  It  has  not  become  mechanical,  is  characteristic  of 
a  high  stage  of  culture.      The  Egyptians,  Babylonian, 
Arabians,  Jews,  Romans,  Greeks,  and  early  Christians 
have  given  us  examples.      The  Hebrew  Psalms  and  the 
Babylonian  Psalms  (q.v.)  contain  beautiful  prayers.      J. 
A.  Farrer  (Paganism  and  Christianity)  quotes  a  beauti- 
ful prayer  to  Zeus,  composed  by  Siroplicius  (sixth  century 
A.D.).      It  is  as  follows :  "  I  beseech  Thee,  O  Lord,  the 
Father  and  Guide  of  out  reason,  to  make  us  mindful  of 
the  noble  origin  Thou   hast   thought  worthy  to  confer 
upon  us;  and  to  assist  us  to  act  as  becomes  free  agents: 
that  we  may  be  cleansed  from  the  irrational  passions  of 
the  body  and  may  subdue  and  govern  the  same,  using 
them  as  Instruments  in  a  fitting  manner;  and  to  assist  us 
to  the  right  direction  of  the  reason  that  is  in  us.  and 
to  its  participation  in  what  is  real  by  the  light  of  truth. 
And.   thirdly,  I  beseech  Thee,  my   Saviour,  entirely  to 
remove  the  darkness  from  the  eyes  of  our  souls,  in  order 
that  we  know  aright,   as    Homer  says,   both   God  and 
Man."      In  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  prayer  of  course 
assumes  that  the  Supreme  Power  is  good  and  is  knowable. 
The  tnith  of  this  assumption  is  vouched  for  by  a  know- 
ledge   which    Is    Intuitional.        And    goodness    Involves 
righteousness.  Justice,  impartiality.      Gk)d  is  no  respecter 
of  persons.       This  of  itself  means  that  prayers  cannot 
always  be  answered,  because  they  are  such   as  a  pood 
and  impartial  ruler  cannot  grant.      A  b^-nefit  granted  to 
one  Individual  or  to  one  nation  could  often  be  granted 
only  at  the  expense  of  another   Individual  or  another 
nation.     This  has  been  well  expressed  by  Matthew  Arnold 
In  the  poem  "  Consolation."      Prayer  must  ever  be  made 
with  humility  and  with  resignation  to  the  will  of  a  good 
and  impartial  God.     What  can  be  objected  to  the  practice 
is  that  it  has  so  often  been  misused  and  abu«ed.      But 
so  long  as  the  petition  Is  a  good  one,  it  Is  better  to  have 
praved  in  vain  than  never  to  have  prayed  at  all.       W. 
M.  Salter  complains  (Ethical  Religion)  that  '"  men  have 
heretofore  conceived  of  the  Supreme  Power  of  the  world 
as  a  personal  being  like  themselves;  and  they  have  had 
so  slight  a  notion  of  the  order  of  nature  and  the  fixity 


of  nature's  laws  that  they  have  thought  they  might  pray 
to  him  and  ask  him  to  do  for  them  what  they  could  not 
do  for  themselves."     This  is  true,  bnt  the  nx>ral  should 
be  not  that  men  should  give  up  praying,  but  that  they 
should  learn  to  pray  rightly.      Salter  thinks  that  prayer 
to  what  he  chooses  to  call  the  Unknown  God  "  Involves 
a  double  vice— first,  distrust  of  the  beneficence  of  that 
order  throu^  which  he  la  ah«idy  manifested,  and  which 
holds  fast  whether  we  pray  or  not;  second,  a  despair  of 
our  ability  to  act  as  proximate  causea  and  to  bring  about 
the  results  we  wish  oureelves."     But  no  intelligent  person 
prays  for  the  suspension  of  a  law  which  he  knows  to  l)e 
beneficent.       Discrimination  has  to  be  exercised.       One 
cannot  abolish  divine  laws,  but  one  can  pray  to  under- 
stand them.      And  one  can.  by  prayer,  abolish  violations 
of  divine  laws.     Who  shall  say  that  Slavery  was  not 
abolished  by  prayer?      And  as  to  the  second  point,  man 
does  not  despair  of  his  own  ability,  but,  believing  in  a 
G»od  of  Goodness,   Power,  and  Love,   he  naturally  seeks 
His  help.       And  this  leads  us  to  the   highert;  kind   of 
prayer.       Prayer  is  not  merely  a   petitioning  for  some 
material  benefit,  but  Is  also  an  act  of  praise  and  adora- 
tion.     It  is  also,  and  pre-eminently  an  act  of  communion 
with  CJod.     As  such  It  has  power  to  bring  such  substantial 
benefits  as  health  and  happiness.      This  kind  of  prayer 
was  better  understood  and  more  widely  practised  in  days 
when   faith    was    more    fervent    and    thought    was    less 
materialistic.     Its  power  was  well  known  in  the  early 
days   of    Christianity,    and    though    in    many    quarters 
effectual  prayer  has  become  a   lost  art,  the  power  has 
never  ceased   to  operate.      Prayer  of   course    need    not 
always   be  vocal.       Mental  or   Silent   Prayer  is  of  the 
highest    value.       Here    a    distinction    has    been    drawn 
between   Meditation    (q.v.).   Affective  Prayer,   and    Con- 
templation.     In  Affective  Prayer  "  the  soul  goes  straight 
to  God  by  affection  of  the  will  without  need  of  formal 
discourse  or  reasoning"   (Cath.   Diet).       Contemplation 
"  is  either  natural  or  infused  in  an  extraordinary  manner 
by  God,  and  in  the  latter  the  soul  is  said  to  be  passive— 
i.e.,  to  be  in  some  special  sense  moved  by  God."       See 
Schaff-Herzog ;    Benham;    Vernon   Staley.    The   Catholic 
Religion,  1893;  the  Cath.  Diet.;  P.  Vivian,  The  Churohen 
and  Modem  Thought,  1908;  Bednach.  O. 

PRAYER-CYLINDER.  A  contrivance  whicih  figure** 
prominently  in  Lamaism.  The  prayer-cylinder,  which 
has  commonly  been  called  a  prayer-wheel  or  prayer-mill, 
may  be  regarded  as  an  improved  or  developed  form  of 
the  ordinary  charm-papeTs  or  mantras  (q.v).  '*  The 
sacred  formula  (or  a  number  of  them)  Is  printed  on  a 
long  strip  of  paper  rolled  round  the  cylinder,  which  is 
enck>9ed  In  a  box.  and  by  means  of  a  stick,  which  is  the 
axle  on  which  it  revolves,  it  is  fastened  to  a  handle 
or  in  a  case.  Every  turn  of  the  cylinder  sets  the  word 
in  motion,  and  makes  its  wholesome  influence  operative." 
The  prayer-cylinder  can  be  hel<l  in  the  hand  and  swung. 
Or  it  can  be  set  in  motion  in  a  still  more  mechanical  way 
—by  the  power  of  wind  or  water.      See  H.  Hackmann. 

PRAYING-FLAGS.  Flags  inscribed  with  prayer^ 
formulas  are  used  in  that  form  of  Buddhism  known  as 
lAmaism.  Monier- Williams  foirad  a  whole  village  near 
Darjiling  decorated  with  flagstaffs  from  which  long  flags 
were  flying.  *'  Every  time  the  wind,  which  hai)i>*»ned  to 
be  blowing  fresh,  extended  the  long  flaps,  a  va«t  numt)er 
of  pravera  were  credited  to  the  inhatnitants  who  were 
themselves  all  absent,  and  probably  hanl  at  work  either 
in  the  fields  or  at  Darjiling."  See  MonlerVVllUams, 
Huddhiftm,  1890. 

PR\YER-OIL.  The  name  in  the  Eastern  Church  for 
the  sacrament  of  Unction.      See  EXTREME  UNCTION. 

PRAYING  PEBBLE.  Muhammadans  of  the  Shi'ah 
sect,  according  to  F.  J.  Bliss,  should  always  carry  with 


them  a  sejdi,  "  or  praying  pebble,  a  cake  of  baked  clay, 
made  of  earth  from  Mecca  or  Medinah  or  Kerbela.  or 
some  other  notable  place  of  visitation.  This  is  to  be 
Iilaced  on  the  ground  before  him  so  that  his  forehead 
may  touch  it  in  the  due  course  of  prostration.  In 
case  4t  is  k)st  or  unavailable,  he  may  substitute  as  a  re- 
minder a  round  stone  or  a  bit  of  green  paper,  or  l^ves 
from  any  plant  that  does  not  bear  fruit."  F.  J.  Bliss 
speaks  of  having  handled  a  sejdi  octagonal  in  sha^  and 
measuring  one  inch  and  three-quarters  across.       See  F. 

J     Bliss 

PRAYING-SHAWL.  This  4s  a  kind  of  shawl  worn 
by  Jews  In  the  Synagogue.  It  has  taken  the  ptace  of  the 
ancient  "  garment  with  fringes  "  (see  FRINGES).  The 
Hebrew  term  is  Tallth   (q.v). 

PRAYING-WALLS.  Praying-walls  are  a  feature  in 
that  type  of  Buddhism  known  as  Lamalsm.  They  are 
stone-structures  set  up  at  the  side  of  high-Poads.  In 
the  walls  are  inserted  slalw  inscribed  with  prayer- 
formulas.  "  Passing  travellere  acquire  merit  by  keeping 
them  on  their  left  side,  so  that  they  may  folk>w  the 
letters  of  the  inscription  without  necessarily  repeating 
the  words  "   (Monier- Williams).       See  Monier- Williams. 

Buddhism,  1890.  ^        ^.  ry     ^y.  ^ 

PREACHING  BROTHERS.  Preaching  Brothers, 
Fratres    Praedicantes,    was    the   original    name    of  the 

Dominicans  (q.v.).  ^    ^  ,  .  .  ^   t       ^  ^^   lo 

PREADAMITES.  The  French  Calvlnlst  Isaac  de  la 
Peyreyre  in  a  book  published  in  1055  maintained  that 
there  must  have  been  Preadamites,  men  before  Adam,  on 
the  earth  "He  held  that  Adam  was  the  progenitor  of 
the  Jews  only,  and  that  the  Flood,  which  was  local 
merely  did  not  destrov  the  nations  who  had  inhabited  the 
earth  k>ng  before  Adam's  creation  "  (Cath.  Diet.). 

PRE- ANIMISM.  The  term  pre-animistic  was  invented 
by  R  R  Marett  to  denote  a  stage  in  the  evolution  of 
religion  anterior  to  that  known  as  Animism,  in  which  the 
rites  are  addressed  to  Impersonal  forces  like  the 
Melane«iau  mana  and  the  North  American  orenda. 
According  to  Edward  Clodd  ("  Pre-Animism  "  In  The 
R  PA.  Annual,  1917),  "  the  root  idea  in  this  Naturism. 
or  Pre-Animism,  as  It  may  be  called,  is  that  of  power 
everywhere— i>ower  \-aguely  apprehende<l  but  immanent 
and   as   yet    unclothed    with    supernatural   or   personal 

attributes."  ^     ^    ,.         /       . 

PRECISIANS.      Another  name  for  the  Puritans  (q.v.). 

PRESBYTERIANS.      The  flrst  Presbyterian  ohureh  in 
England  was  formed  at  Wandsworth  In  1572  under  the 
pastorate  of  John  Field.      It  was  part  of  the  programme 
of   the    Puritan    reformera    to    remodel  the   Church   on 
Presbyterian   lines.       They  Insisted  on  the   "  parity  of 
nilnistere."  and  held  that   the  Episcoivicy  ought  to   be 
abolished.       "  Bach  single  congregation  was  to  be  ruled 
by   a    minister  and   eldere,    forming   a    consistory;   the 
minister  was  to  be  admitted  to  his  ministry  by  a  con- 
ference, a  wider  assembly,  which  representatives  of  the 
different  churches   in  the  district  were  to  attend  "   (M 
W   Patterson).     The  minister  was  to  be  called  and  elected 
by  a  congregation,  and  the  eldere  were  to  be  associated 
with  him  in  the  government  of  his  church.       "  In  each 
congregation  deacons,  who  were  not  an  order  of  ministry. 
were  to  be  chosen  to  look  after  the  poor.      A  whole  series 
of  councils  was  arranged;  representatives  from  each  con- 
gregation were  to  form  the  conference  of  a  district :  above 
the   conferences  were    to   be    synods    provincial,   synods 
national,  and  ultimatelv  synods  inlrmationcl.       Each  of 
these    was   to   be   attended    by    representatives   of    the 
councils     Immediately    subordinate.       This    presbyteral 
sclH'me  of  government  wjis  supposed   to  be  enjoined  by 
Scripture.      The    divine    right    of   Presbyterian  ism    was 
matched  against  the  Anglican's  divine  right  of  Episco- 


pacy."    Through  the  ^eal  and  energy  of  John  Knox  (1505- 
1572),  and  after  the  triumph  of  Protestantism  In  1560, 
Presbyterianlsm  was  established  in  Scotland ;  and  in  1567 
Knox  obtained  confirmation  of  the  Presbyterian  reforma- 
tion in  the  Scottisih  Parliament.     When  the  Westminster 
Assembly  met  In  1643,  a  "  Solemn  League  and  Covenant" 
^'as  taken,  and  in  St.  Margaret's  Church  was  »ab9crtt)ed 
by  the  membere  of  the  House  of  ConmKMis.    "  This  bound 
the  part  of  the  nation  under  the  control  of  Parliament 
to  a    new  ecclesiastical   system,   which    should   exclude 
P<^>ery,  Prelacy,   Superstition,  Heresy  and  Schism;  and 
which  was  to  be  sinrilar  to  that  of  Presbyterian  Scotland, 
and  was  to  be  imposed,  as  far  as  po«Blble,  on  Roman 
Catholic    Ireland.       The    Assembly    then    proceeded    to 
arrange  the  form  of  the  new  system.      The  draft  was 
finii^ed  and  sent  up  to  the  Parliament  In  July,  1645,  and 
duly  confirmed;  but  owing  to  disputes  on  the  question 
of  the  independence  of  the  ChunA,  the  carrying  out  of 
the  scheme  was  delayed,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  never 
came  Into  full  operation  "  (J.  A.   HouJder).       By  1646, 
however,  there  were  twelve  prerf)yterie8  in  London,  and 
in  1647  the  First  Provincial  Synod  met  there.       In  1649, 
when  a  Provincial  Synod  met  at  Preston,  there  were  nine 
presbj-teries    in   Lancashire.      From  the   year  1694  the 
Presbyterians  in  England  began  to  decrease  in  numtoere, 
and  to  decline  as  a  separate  organisation.      During  the 
eighteenth  century  several  secessions  from  the  Church  of 
ScoUand  took  place.     Thus  some  "  United  Societies  "  of 
Covenanters    formed     themselves    into    a     "  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church,"  independent  of  the  State.     In  1738 
Ebenezer    Erskine    led   a    secession   which    formed   the 
"  Associate  Presbytery  "  or  the  "  Secession  Kirk."      A 
further  secession  in  1752  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
"  Relief  Church."      These  two  bodies  combined  In  the 
"  United  Presbyterian  Church,"  in  1847.      In  1843  a  body 
called  the  "  EvangeMcal   Union "  arose,    which  in  1896 
was  amalgamated  with  the   "  Ongregational  Union  of 
Scotland."      In  1843  David  Welsh  and  Thomas  C^almera 
led  another  secession  which  resulted  in  the  "  Free  Chnrdh 
of   Scotland."       Subsequently   the  Free  Church    united 
with  the  "  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church."      Attempts 
to  unite  the  various  sections  of  the  Free  Presbyterian 
Church  were  in  course  of  time  successful  to  this  extent 
that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Synods  of  the  Presbyterian  a.ml 
the  United  Presbyterian  Churches  at  Liverpool  in  1876 
these    two   bodies  agreed   to  constitute    themselves  the 
Presbj^rian  Church  of  England."     This  union  resulted 
in  constant  and  steady  progress.  ,„«»„ 

PRESENTATION  OF  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN 
MARY,  ORDER  OF  THE.  In  some  of  the  Apocryphal 
Gospels  it  is  said  that  Mary  was  presented  in  the  temple 
when  she  was  three  years  old  and  stayed  there  until  her 
marriage.  The  Order  of  the  Presentation  was  founded  in 
1777  by  Nano  or  Honora  Nagle  (1728-1784),  of  County 
Cork,  Ireland,  with  the  object  of  instructing  the  poor. 
The  nuns  took  simple  vows,  renewable  from  year  to 
year;  and  were  not  enclosed,  but  visited  the  houses  of 
the  poor.  In  this  form  the  Institution  was  confirmed  in 
1791  by  Pope  Pius  V.  When,  however,  in  1805  Pius  VII. 
made  it  a  religious  order,  he  introduced  solemn  vows  ami 
strict  enclosure.  The  order  has  many  houses  in  Ireland. 
See  the  Cath.  Diet.;  the  D.N.B. 

PRIESTHOOD.  In  Babytonia  priesthoods  had 
developed  in  the  prehistoric  period.  Elaborate  liturgies 
were  developed  later.  "  As  time  advanced,  the  duties 
of  the  priests  were  differentiated ;  some  gave  themselves 
to  the  ordinary-  duties  of  a  priest,  while  othere  were  »&t 
apart  for  the  obvservance  of  omens,  and  still  othere  for  the 
recitation  of  the  incantations  which  were  supposed  to 
drive  out  the  demons  of  sickness  "  (G.  A.  Barton,  ^- "  • 
p  29  f.).     The  priesthood  in  Babylonia  was  the  learned 
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claasi.     ••  In  addition  to  the  purely  religious  duties  in  con- 
nection with  the  temple  service,  the  priests  were  also  the 
scribes,  the  judges  and   the  teachers  of  the  people— all 
three   functions   following  naturally  from  the    religious 
point  of  view  involved  in  writing,  in  legal  decisions  and 
In  knowledge  in  general.     The  tradition  once  established, 
the  priests  continued  to  act  as  the  official  scrlbee  in  the 
case  of  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  legal  and  com- 
mercial documents  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  all 
periods,  though,  to  be  sure,  in  later  days  we  occasionally 
come  across  a  ecri<be  who  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
a  temple  official  "   (Jastrow,    Civ.,  p.  273).        In  ancient 
Egypt  the  priesthoods  as  finally  organized  consists  of 
various   classes  of  priests,    prophets,    and    others  with 
different  duties.       "  Greek   writers  t-ell  of   festivals  at 
which  priests  acted  out  the  myths  of  the  gods.      At  some 
of  the  temples  (probably  at  all)  schools  exi«te<l  for  the 
instruction    of    candidates    for    the    priesthood    in    the 
mysteries  of  their  work  and  the  culture  of  their  time  " 
(Bart;on,  p.  51).      Among  the  Hebrews,  the  priests,  apart 
from  their  ordinary  duties,  acted  as  scribes  and  codifiers 
of  the  laws.       The  priests  of  S^oroastrianLsm  under  the 
Achaemenianfi  were  the  Magi  (originally  a  Median  tribe) 
who    had    gradually     attained     power    through     royal 
patronage.      The  completion  of  the  Avesta  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Yaahts  and  the  Vendidad  was  probably  due 
to  their  Influence.      The  priests  of  the  Avesta  "  formed 
a   hereditary  caste,   the  members  of  which  were  atone 
competent  to  offer  sacrifices  or  perform  the  ritc«  of  puri- 
fication ;  the  priest  was  born,  not  made.     They  lived  on 
the  proceeds  of  their  ritual,  which  were  strictly  defined 
by   law,  and  also  on  the  numerous  fines  they  exacted 
In  return  for  indulgences.     They  were,  in  short,  a  regular 
clergy  "   (Relnaeh,  O.,  p.  63).      In  India  the  priests  are 
known  as  Brahmans  (q.v.).      In  the  Greek  states  of  the 
classic  period,  the  priests  were  never  associated  in  com- 
mnnlties.  nor  set  apart  as  Instructors,  like  the  Druids  of 
Gaul.    They  learned  the  ritual  of  a  god,  not  in  seminaries 
for  priests,  but  by  serving  him.     "  Thus  the  Greek  priests 
never  constituted  a  clergy  like  those  of  India.  Persia  or 
Gaul;  the  only  attempt  at  such  a  constitution  was  the 
one  Grote  has  compared  to  the  foundation  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  the  confraternity  formed  in  Southern  Italy  by 
Pythagoras,   which  was  a  failure"    (ibid.,  p.  91).        In 
Germanv  In  primitive  times  the  king  was  also  tbe. priest. 
PRIESTS    OF    CALVARY.       Another    name    for    the 
Calvarians  (q.v.). 

PRIMIANISTS.  The  party  of  Primiamis,  who  in  A.D. 
392  succeeded  Parmenian  as  Donatlst  bishop  of  Carthage. 
The  arbitrary  action  of  Primian  in  finding  fault  with 
eome  of  his  deacons  and  in  excommunicating  Maxlmian 
resulted  in  a  Donatlst  schism.  There  arose  two  hostile 
parties,  Primlanlsts  and  Maxlmlanists   (q.v.). 

PRIMITIVE  CHRISTIANITY,  SOCIETIES  FOR  PRO- 
MOTING. See  SOCIETIES  FOR  PROMOTING  PRIMI- 
TIVE CHRISTIANITY. 

PRIMITIVE  IRISH  METHODISTS.  The  Primitive 
Irish  Methodists  are  "  primitive  "  in  the  sense  that  they 
hold  fast  to  John  Wesley's  original  Intention,  that  of 
forming  Societies  which  were  to  remain  a  part  of  the 
Church  of  England.      See  WESLEYAN  METHODISTS. 

PRIMITIVE  METHODISTS.  An  offshoot  of  the 
original  Methodists,  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  (q.v.). 
Primitive  Methodism  represents  an  effort  to  revive  the 
field-preaoh.ing  methods  of  Wesley.  Whitfield,  and  others. 
Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  body  known  as  the 
Kilhamites  or  the  New  Connexion  Methodists,  members 
of  the  parent  body  began  to  hold  "  revival  services  " 
in  Cornwall.  Lancashire,  Staffordshire,  and  elsewhere. 
When  in  1807  the  American  Methodist  Lawrence 
Dow  introduced  '*  camp-meetings  "  into  Staffordshire,  his 


methods  were  approved  and  a«lopted  by  two  tocal 
Methodist  preachers,  William  Ctowea  and  Hugh  James 
Bourne.  The  members  of  the  old  Metho<ll»t  body  in 
general,  however,  did  not  approve  of  this  kind  of  revival, 
and  decided  in  the  Conference  of  1%7  that  "  even  mii> 
posing  such  meetings  to  bt'  allowable  In  America,  they 
are  highly  improper  in  England,  and  likely  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  considerable  mischief.  And  we  disclaim  all 
connection  with  them."  The  expulsion  of  Bourne  (18a'<) 
and  Clowes  (1810)  led  to  the  formation  of  a  new  sect  and 
to  the  secession  from  Wesleyan  Methodism  of  a  numtn'r 
of  congregations  and  preachers  in  Ijauoa  shire  and 
Cheshire.  The  new  body  increased  rapidly,  and  has 
l)ecome  flourishing  and  imiwrtant,  especially  in  the 
northern  counties.  It  has  a  large  theotogical  college  in 
Manchefirter,  Hartley  College  (named  after  a  great  bene- 
factor. Sir  W,  P.  Hartley,  of  Liverpool),  which  Is 
affiliated  to  the  Manchester  University.  See  J.  H. 
Blunt. 

PRISCILLIANISTS.  One  of  the  names  by  which  the 
Moutanists  were  known  in  the  time  of  Epiphanius. 
Prlsca  or  Priscilla  was  one  of  the  women  who.  as 
prophetesses,  were  associated  with  Montanus  of  Phrygia. 
See  MONTANISM. 

PROCESSIONAL  ROAD.  In  recent  excavations 
carried  out  In  Babylon  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr. 
Robert  Koldewey  an  interesting  discovery  was  made  in 
the  space  between  the  palace  and  the  chief  temple.  "  A 
sacred  procession  street  was  laid  bare,  a  via  mora  built 
high  above  the  low  houses  of  the  city  and  along  which 
the  images  of  the  numerous  gods  and  goddt-sses,  who 
formed  a  court  around  Marduk,  were  carried  in  proces- 
sion on  festive  occasions,  and  more  particularly  on  the 
New  Year's  Day,  which  was  the  most  solemn  occasion 
of  the  year.  The  walls  atong  this  street  were  lined  with- 
glazed  tiles  representing  a  series  of  lions  surmounted  by 
rows  of  rosettes  and  other  ornamental  <lesigivs.  The 
street  was  paved  with  large  btocks  of  a  oompo.site 
material  and  conrtained  at  frequent  intervals  a  dedicatory 
inscription  indicating  the  name  of  the  street  as  "  Albur- 
shabu."  "  may  the  enemy  not  wax  strong,"  and  the  name 
of  the  builder  as  the  great  Nebuchadnezzar.  A  magnifi- 
cent gateway,  known  as  the  Ishtar  gate  and  consisting 
of  an  outer  and  inner  gate,  formed  the  approach  to  the 
street.  The  six  square  towers  of  the  gateway  contained 
on  all  sides  a  series  of  glazed  tiles  with  alternate  repre- 
sentations of  homed  dragons  and  unicorns,  so  arrange<l 
that  a  group  of  dragons  running  as  a  pattern  around  the 
four  sides  of  the  tower  was  su<*c<vdtMi  by  a  group  of 
unicorns  similarly  arranged.  It  was  found  tJwit  there 
were  eighteen  such  alternate  groups,  one  above  anoth»'r 
(Morris  Jastrow,  Civ.). 

PROFANITY.  Profejwor  G.  T.  W.  Patrick  distin- 
guishes two  kinds  of  srwearing.  a.-^severative  or  legal, 
and  ejaculatory  or  profane.  The  latter  he  defines  as 
"  the  ejaculatory  or  exclamatory  use  of  a  word  or  phni.He. 
usually  the  name  of  the  deity  or  connected  in  some  way 
with  religion  or  other  sacred  things,  having  no  togic^l 
connection  with  the  .<nibject  In  hand,  and  indicative  of 
strong  f^'cling,  such  as  anger  or  disapprox-al."  This 
definition  would  include  the  severer  fonns  of  profanity, 
such  as  cursing,  and  blasphemy,  as  well  as  the  milder 
and  more  common  forms.  As  far  as  religion  is  affect^nl, 
such  profanity  makes  use  of:  names  of  deities.  angeLs. 
and  devils;  names  associated  with  the  sacred  matters  of 
religion  (e.tj..  Cross);  names  of  .saints  and  sacred  persons 
(e.g..  Holy  Moses);  names  of  saonnl  places  (e.g.,  Jeru- 
salem): and  terms  relating  to  the  future  life  (c.fj.. 
Heavens.  Hell).  There  is  of  course  also  a  vulgar  kind 
of  profanity  which  scoffs  at  religion  and  holds  it  up  to 
ridicule.      This  Ls  described  usually  as  blasphemy       Pro- 


flanlty  mav  be  said  to  be  common  to  all  reMglons.  The 
vice  was  common  among  the  Hebrews  and  the  Arabs.  It 
is  common  still  in  countries  which  are  not  Irreligious 
{eg.,  England  and  America).  How  is  the  habit,  which 
is  considered  sinful  by  strictly  religious  people,  to  be 
accounted  for?  Professor  Patrick,  examining  the  matter 
psychologically,  offers  a  noteworthy  explanation.  Pro- 
fanity is  a  reaction  in  the  civilized  man  against  the  sup- 
pression of  the  combative  instinct  in  his  primitive  nature. 
Profane  outbursts  are  like  the  "  noises  which  an  animal 
may  make  in  order  to  '  strike  terror  to  the  heart  '  of  the 
opi>onent,  such  as  the  growl,  the  snarl,  the  roar,  the 
beltow,  and  the  hiss,  all  of  which  are.  like  the  curse  or 
oath  of  anger  in  human  beings,  harmless  in  themselves, 
but  useful  as  indirect  means  of  defense,  since  they 
induce  in  the  opponent  the  reactions  of  flight  Instead  of 
combat  "  Profane  oaths  do  this  because  "they  possess 
that  which  all  weapons  possess,  the  power  of  producing 
a  shock  in  the  one  against  whom  they  are  directed. 

PROPHECY  OF  AHIJAH.  A  record  referred  to  in 
II  Chronicles  (ix.  29).  We  read  as  follows:  "Now  the 
rest  of  the  acts  of  Solomon,  first  and  last,  are  they  not 
written  in  the  history  (or  "  acts "  or  '' ^^rds  *')  of 
Nathan  the  prophet,  and  in  tlie  prophecy  of  Ahijah  the 
Shllonlte,  and  in  the  visions  of  Iddo  the  seer  concerning 
Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat?  "  It  Is  probable  that  "  these 
sources  were  not  indei>endent  works,  but  were  either 
sections  of  the  canonical  books  "  or  of  the  Book  of  the 
Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah.  "  Nathan  the  prophet 
appears  at  the  beginning  of  Solomon's  reign  (I.  Kings 
1),  Ahijah  near  its  close  (I.  Kings  xi.  29  ff.).  hence  in 
the  acts  or  history  of  Nathan  and  in  the  prophecy  of 
Ahijah  we  proliably  have  references  to  I.  Kings. 
Whether  this  is  so  in  the  visions  of  Iddo  the  seer  Is  more 
doubtful  This  may  refer  to  the  Chronicler's  other 
source  (c/.  xli.  15;  xHI.  22):  yet  the  unknown  prophet  of 
I  Kings  xlli.  Is  called  bv  Josephus  Jadon,  a  name  equiva- 
lent to  Iddo  (Ant.  vIII.  8,  5),  and  he  may  thus  have  btMi'n 
known  at  the  time  of  the  Chronicler  "  (E.  L.  Curtis  and 
A.  A.   Madsen).       See  E.  L.  Curtis  and  A.  A.  Madsen, 

Chronicles,  1910.  ,  ^    .  , 

PROPHESYINGS.  The  Prophesyings  inaugurated  in 
England  in  15n  were  religious  exercises  suggested  by  the 
parage  in  the  New  Testament :  "  Ye  shaU  all  prophesy 
one  bv  one  that  all  may  learn  and  all  be  comforted  "  (I. 
Corinthians  xiv.  31).  "  Every  fortnight  the  clergy  of  a 
district  met  on  a  week-day  In  the  cliief  town  under  a 
moderator  or  president :  each  minister  would  then  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  handle  the  same  passage  of 
Scripture.  The  whole  prophesying  took  some  two  hours, 
and  at  its  close  the  moderator  would  sum  up  the  discus- 
sion and  prescribe  a  text  for  the  next  meeting"  (M.  W. 
Patterson).  Bv  means  of  these  Prophesyings  preaching 
was  improved  and  knowledge  Increased.  But  Queen 
Elisabeth  was  told  that  they  promoted  Puritanism,  and 
sought  to  suppress  them.  Edmund  Grindal  (1519?-1583). 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  suspended  for  refusing  to 
carrv  out  the  Qut^n's  order.  In  the  reign  of  James  I. 
the  Puritans  wished  to  revive  the  Prophesyings.  but  they 
were  opposed  by  the  King.  See  J.  H.  Blunt;  M.  W. 
Patterson.  Hist.  ^     ,  *,^ 

PROPHETS.  THE.  The  title  of  the  second  of  the 
three  groups  into  which  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
are  divided.  Thev  are  sub-divided  into  two  smaller 
groups.  (1)  The  Former  Prophets  (Neblim  rishOnim)  : 
Joshua.  Judges.  I.  and  II.  Samuel.  I.  and  II.  Kings. 
These  are  what  we  should  call  historical  writings.  (2) 
The  lAtter  Prophets  fNebllm  akharfinim)  :  Isaiah.  Jere- 
miah. Ezeklel.  the  twelve  Minor  Prophets.  These  are 
etrictlv  prophetical  writings.  Certain  historical  books 
are  regarded  as  prophetical  writings  (The  Former  Pro- 


phets),   because    the    prophets    were    regarded    as    the 
writers  of  the  age.      "  The  idea  was  that  the  history  of 
each  successive  generation  was  written  by  a  contemporary 
prophet ;  and  as  the  prophetic  literature  in  the  narrower 
sense  does  not  begin  until  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  in 
Israel   and   Uzziah  in  Judah,   the  narratives  of  whose 
reigns  fall  in  the  second  half  of  the  Second   Book  of 
Kings,   it  was  natural   that  the  great  bulk  of  the  his- 
torical writings  (Joshua-II.  Kings  xlv.)  should  be  ronghly 
described    as    the    work    of    the   older  prophets "    (W. 
Sanday.  Imtpiration,  1903).      The  order  of  the  books  as 
given  bv  the  Talmud  and  Jerome  is  somewhat  different. 
The  Talmud  has :  Joshua,  Judges,  ^muel,  Kings,  Jere- 
miah, Ezeklel,  Isaiah,  Minor  Prophets.       Here  the  posi- 
tion of  Isaiah  (last  instead  of  first  of  the  great  prophets) 
Is  remarkable.     The  Talmud  accounts  for  this  order  "  by 
saying  that  the  Books  of  Kings  end  with  desolation,  tlMut 
Jeremiah  Is  all  desolation,  that  Ezeklel  begins  with  deso- 
lation and  ends  with  consolation,  and  that  Isaiah  Is  all 
consolation,  so  that  desolation  is  fitly  joined  to  desola- 
tion and  consolation  to  consolation;  an  idea  which  is  not 
without  its  pathos  and  beauty,  but  which  belongs  rather 
to  the  time  when  the  harps  were  hung  up  and  the  Rabbis 
were  occupied  with  the  wistful  retrospect  of  their  past 
hlstorv,  than  to  the  simpler  motives  at  work  when  the 
books' were  first  collected.      That  the  place  assigned  to 
Isaiah  has  been  affected  by  the  incorporation  of  the  last 
twenty-seven  chapters,  which  are  really  later  than  Jere- 
miah and  Ezekiel,  would  be  a  welcome  supposition  if  It 
were  probable,   but  it   appears  more  likely  that   Jere- 
miah was  placed  next  to  the  later  chapters  of  II.  Kings, 
with  which  his  book  is  so  closely  connected,  and  Isaiah 
immediately    before    his    contemporary     Hosea "     (W. 
Sanday).       The    order    given    by    Jerome    is:    Joshua, 
Judges  and  Ruth,  Samuel,  Kings,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  and 
Lamentations,  Ezeklel,  Minor  Prophets.      See  G.  Wilde- 
boer;  H.  E.  Ryle,  Canon. 

PROPHETS,  MOHAMMEDAN.  The  Mohammedans 
believe  that  the  prophets  have  been  sent  by  God,  and 
as  an  act  of  free  grace.  They  make  a  distinction,  how- 
ever, betweeji  ordinary  prophets  and  apostles.  The 
apostles,  such  as  Moses,  Jesus,  and  Mohammed,  were 
prophets  entrusted  with  a  special  message  and  book. 
Prophets  cannot  sin.  They  may  have  sinned  before  they 
became  prophets,  but  not  afterwards.  It  Is  not  possible 
to  ascribe  to  prophets  want  of  inteUigence,  dulness,  con- 
cealment of  the  message,  unfaithfulness,  or  falseness. 
"  God  has  given  the  prophets  and  apostles  the  power  to 
perform  miracles,  i.e.,  the  doing  of  things  contrary  to 
custom  in  proof  of  their  prophetic  mission,  and  the  truth- 
fulneas  in  what  they  deliver  to  men  as  a  divine  message. 
One  single  miracle  is  considered  sufficient  to  prove  the 
prophetic  character  of  him  who  performs  it,"  See  F. 
A.  Klein. 

PROSTITUTION.  RELIGIOUS.  There  are  several 
references  in  the  Old  Testament  to  the  heathen  practice 
of  religious  prostitution.  In  Hosea  iv.  14,  for  instance, 
reference  is  made  to  "  holy  "  or  "  consecrated  "  women, 
that  Is  to  sav,  women  who  .«*acrificed  their  virtue  In 
honour  of  Astarte.  The  practice  was  common  In  ancient 
sanctuaries,  and  "  the  temples  of  the  Semitic  deities  were 
thronged  with  sacred  prostitutes"  (Robertson  Smith, 
R.ii.)',  but  anything  of  the  kind  was  forbidden  by  the 
Deuteronomlc'Code  of  the  Hebrews  (Dent,  xxlll.  17  f.). 
It  Ls  found  in  the  religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria. 
Women  took  a  large  part  as  priestesses  in  the  temple 
service— as  singers.  "  howlers  "  (In  lamentation),  musi- 
cians, exorclseis,  etc.  "  We  find  also  several  classes  of 
holy  women  leading  a  secluded  life  in  special  homes 
which  would  correspond  to  our  cloisters  and  nunneries, 
and  who  were  regarded  as  constituting  In  a  measure  the 
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harem  of  the  god  to  whoee  service  they  were  dedicated. 
Some  of  theae  were  "  aacred  pfiwtitutee,"  and  it  i«  m 
ooraiection  with  this  class  of  prleetesses  that  rites  were 
prectlaed  in  the  temples  which,  while  probably  regarded 
as  purely  aymbollcal  to  promote  fertility  among  man- 
kind  and  in  the  animal  world,  were  nnmiatakably  obscene, 
or  at  least  degenerated  into  obscene  ritee "  (Morris 
Jastrow,  Civ.).  „    ^  _^     ^ 

PBOTBSTANT  ALLIANCE.  THE.  The  Protestant 
AlKanoe  was  inetituted  in  1845.  With  it  are  as»octoted 
a  nnanber  <rf  other  aimllar  Societies,  including  the  Scot- 
tish Proteatant  AlHanoe.  The  object  of  the  alliance  Is 
to  maintain  and  defend,  against  all  that  it  considers 
encroachments  of  Popery,  the  Scriptural  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation  and  the  principles  of  civil  and  religrlous 
liberty,  aa  the  best  security  under  God  for  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  British  Empire.  For  this 
purpose  It  makes  in  the  main  two  ^reat  efforts.  (1)  **  To 
unite  the  Protestants  of  the  Empire  in  a  firm  and  per- 
severing demand,  both  In  Parliament  and  out  of  it,  that 
the  Mtlonal  support  and  encouragement  given  to  Popery 
rftoold  be  discontinued.  In  this  demand  would  be 
included  all  endowments  of  Popery  in  every  form  and  of 
every  kind,  drawn  from  the  public  revenues,  the  conces- 
sion of  rank  and  precedence  to  Romiah  Ecclesiastics, 
and  the  allowance  of  conventual  establishments  not  sub- 
ject to  the  inspection  and  control  of  the  Law."  (2)  "  To 
extend,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  British  Christians  to  those  in  foreign  countries 
who  may  be  suffering  oppression  for  the  cause  of  the 
Gospel;  and  to  seek  to  call  forth  the  influence  of  the 
British  Government  to  obtain  for  Protestants,  when 
TCssiding  in  Roman  Catholic  countriejs.  religious  liberty 
equal  to  thut  which  is  granted  to  Roman  Catholics  in 
Great  Britain  and  its  dependencies,  especially  the  liberty 
of  public  worship,  and  of  burying  their  dead  according 
to  their  own  rites:  and  above  all.  freedom  in  the  use  and 
ciTCulation  of  the  Word  of  God."  The  Alliance  pro- 
fesses to  be  non-political. 

PROTESTANT  FRIENDS.  Another,  and  later,  name 
for  tlie  Friends  of  Light  (q.v.).  The  Free  Congregations 
(g.v.)  formed  in  Prussia  in  1841  adopted  the  name  Friends 
of  Light.  In  course  of  time  this  was  changed  to  Pro- 
testant Friends. 

PROTBVANGELIUM.  THE.  A  name  given  to  a  verse 
in  the  Book  of  Genesis  (III.  5).  The  verse  belongs  to  the 
Jahwistic  narrative.  It  reads :  "  I  will  put  enmity 
between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and 
her  seed :  it  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise 
his  heel."  This  has  been  called  the  first  announcement 
of  the  gospel  of  redemption.  Christ,  it  is  interpreted, 
will  destroy  the  power  of  sin  and  Satan  (bruise  the  Ser- 
pent's head),  though  at  the  cost  of  suflfering  (since  Satan 
bruises  his  heel).  But,  as  A.  R.  Gordon  says,  the  words 
can  hardly  "  be  regarded  as  a  prophecy  of  the  final 
victory  of  Good.  At  the  most,  they  imply  only  unceasing 
conflict  between  good  and  evil."  Prof.  Skinner  thinks  it 
"  possible  that  in  its  primary  intention  the  oracle  reflects 
the  protest  of  ethical  religion  against  the  unnatural 
fascination  of  snake-worship.  It  is  psychok^cally  true 
that  the  instinctive  feelings  which  lie  at  the  root  of  the 
worship  of  serpents  are  closely  akin  to  the  hatred  and 
loathing  which  the  repulsive  reptile  excites  in  the  healths 
human  mind;  and  the  transformation  of  a  once  sacred 
animal  into  an  object  of  aversion  is  a  not  infrequent 
phenomenon  in  the  history  of  religion  (see  Gres.  I.e.  360). 
The  essence  of  the  temptation  is  that  the  serpent-demon 
has  tampered  with  the  religious  instinct  in  man  by 
IMsing  as  his  good  genius,  and  insinuating  distrust  of 
the  goodness  of  God ;  and  his  punishment  is  to  find  him- 
self at  eternal  war  with  the  race  whom  he  has  seduced 


from  thelT  allegiance  to  their  Creator.  And  that  is  very 
much  the  light  in  which  serpent-worship  must  have 
appeared  to  a  believer  in  the  holy  and  righteous  God  of 
the  Old  Testament."  R.  Klttel  interprets  the  passage 
to  mean  tlmt  at  some  time  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race  certain  individuals  or  one  IndividiMil  will  arise  who 
will  bring  the  moral  war  to  victory  in  the  name  and  on 
behalf  of  the  whole  race.  "  Ck)sely  connected  with  this 
idea  Is  that  of  the  saviour  of  the  future,  which  is  thus 
transferred  from  the  naturalistic  to  the  moral  sphere." 
He  thinks  it  quite  possible  that  we  ought  to  ascribe  the 
passage  to  a  much  earlier  date  than  the  Jahwlxtlo  docu- 
ment itself,  and  that  it  is  really  the  "  first  Gospel."  See 
W.  H.  Bennett.  Genesis  in  the  "  Century  Bible";  A.  R. 
Gordon,  The  Early  Traditions  of  OeneHs,  1907;  J. 
Skinner.  Genesis.  1910;  R.  Klttel.  The  Scientific  Study 
of  the  O.T.,  1910. 

PROVERBS.    BOOK    OF.       The    Book    of    Proverbs 
belongs   to  that  class   of  Hebrew    literature  known  as 
Wlsdom-JIterature,  of  which  there  are  several  examples 
in  the  Old  Testament  (Proverbs,  Job,  Ekvlesiastes).      It 
is  a  collection  of  sententious  naaxims  (m^shdlim)  which 
enforce  a   practical   rather  than   a  speculative  wisdom. 
C.  H.  Toy  points  out  (Encycl.  Bihl.)  that  this  wisdom 
has  much  in  common  with  the  thought  of  the  preceding 
and  contemporary  literature.       It  accepts  monotheism; 
takes  monogamy  for  granted ;  and  retains  the  traditional 
division  of  mankind  into  good  and  bad.      As  In  the  Pro- 
phets and   the  Psalms,    miracles  play  little  or   no  part, 
except  as  reminiscences.    On  the  other  hand,  its  character 
is    relatively    non-national,    little   stress    being   laid    on 
national  Institutions,   laws,  and   hoi^es.       Characteristic 
of  the  Wisdom-literature  is  its  conception  of  virtue.      As 
regards  this.  "  In  Job  and  Proverbs  and  the  succeeding 
books  we   meet  a  conception  of  the   moral   life  which, 
while  not  without  a  point  of  connection  with  the  prophetic 
thought,  still   goes  far  beyond   anything  in  the  earlier 
literature;  virtue  is  practically  identified  with  knowledge. 
Knowledge,    it    is    true,    is    a    necessary    condition    of 
obedience,  and  is  so  spoken  of  in  the  Pr^hete  (Is.  i.  3, 
vi.  9.  Jer.  iv.  22.  v.  4);  but  the  sages  treat  it  as  if  it  were 
the  same  thing  as  obedience.       The  central  fact  in  the 
books  Just  named  is  wisdom,  which  Is  made  to  include  all 
the  duties  of  life  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.      The 
ideal   person,  he  who  stands  for  the  right  against  and 
above  the  wrong,  is  the  wise  man.     .     .     Instead  of  the 
simple  demands  of  earlier  times,    the  sole  worship  of 
Yahwf'  and  obedience  to  hi.s  ritual  and  moral  laws,  there 
has  now  arisen  a  science  of  living,  in  which  intelk>ctual 
Insight  is  the  central  faculty,  it  being  assumed  that  he. 
and  only  he.  who  sees  will  do  "   (C.  H.  Toy  In   Encycl. 
Bihl.,  s.v.   "  Wisdom  Literature  ").       The  Book  of  Pro- 
verbs is  called  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  Mishle,  this  being  the 
first   word   in   the  description   "  Proverbs  of    Solomon  " 
(Mishle  Shilomoh).      In  the  Vulgate  the  title  is  "  Para- 
bola Solomon  is."       Certain  portions  of  the  book  have 
special  superscriptions.      Thus  chapters  x.  1-xxii.  10.  In 
which  has  been   found   the  real  kernel  of  the  Book  of 
Proverbs,  has  the  superscription  "  Proverbs  of  Solomon." 
The  verses,  many  of  which  are  antithetical  in  structure, 
ore  independent  wholes.        Chapters  xxil.   17-xxiv.  have 
the  superscription  "  Words  of  the  Wise."      Chapter  xxx. 
professes  to  be  the  "  Words  of  Agur  the  son  of  Jakeh." 
Chaptera  xxv.-xxix.  are  ascribed  to  the  literary  activity 
of  Hezekiah.      They  have  the  heading  :  **  These  also  are 
Proverbs  of  Solomon,  which  the  nien  of  Hezekiah,  king 
of  Judah,  copied  out."       Prof.   Driver  thinks  that   the 
.«rtatement  may  be  correct.      The  opening  section,  chapters 
i.-ix.,  "  forms  a  treatise  of  moral  Instruction  8i>e<'ially 
Intended  for  young  men,  presented  In  the  form  of  exhorta- 
tions by  a  father  to  his  son  to  take  Wisdom  as  his  guide  " 


(O.  C.  Whltehouse).  It  is  doubtful  whether  King  Sok)- 
mon  can  be  regarded  as  the  author  even  of  the  oldest 
aection  of  the  book  (chaps,  x.  1-xxli.  16),  though  no  doubt 
contemporary  and  even  older  proverbs  have  been  incor- 
porated. A  number  of  scholars  assigrn  chaptera  i.-ix.  to 
a  period  a  little  before  the  Exile.  Othera  regard  prac- 
tically the  whole  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  as  post-exilic. 
The  nse  of  Solomon's  name  would  be  suggested  by  his 
reputation  for  wisdom.  C.  H.  Toy  thinks  that,  a«  regards 
rhythm,  "  the  line  in  Provert>s  has  usually  three  beats  (a 
form  which  may  be  called  ternary),  sometimes  two 
(binary),  sometimes  four  (quaternary).  ...  In  a  few 
cases  It  is  difficult  to  detect  rhythm  at  all;  but  In  such 
cases  there  Is  ground  for  supposing  the  trouble  to  be  in 
the  text."  See  C.  H.  Toy,  "  Proverbs"  and  "  Wisdom 
Literature"  in  the  Encycl.  Bihl.;  and  Proverha  in  the 
I.C.C.,  1899;  C.  ComiU,  Intr.;  G.  H.  Box;  O.  C.  White- 
boose. 

PROXIMAB.    Proxlmae,  the  kinswomen,  was  the  name 
given  by  the  ancient  Celts  to  a  group  of  goddesses.     There 
are  other  such  groups.      Edward  Anwyl  (Celtic  Religion, 
1906)  thinks  that  "  these  grouped  goddesses  bake  us  back 
to  one  of  the  most  interesting  stages  in  the  early  Celtic 
religion,  when  the  earth-spirits  or  the  corn-spirits  had 
not  yet  been  completely  individualised."      Cp.  MATRES. 
PSALMS.  BOOK  OF.      In  the  C^non  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (Q.v.)  the  Book  of  Psalms  (Hebrew  Sepher  t^hilltm; 
Greek  Psalmoi)  is  one  of  the  books  of  the  Third  Division 
or  Hagiographa    (q.v.).       It  is  a  collection  of  religious 
poems  of  various  date,  and  also,  though  a  large  preportion 
of  the  poems  were  popularly  ascribed  to  David,  of  various 
authorship.      The  ascription  of  so  many  psalms  to  David 
was  due  no  doubt  to  his  fame  as  a  minstrel  and  to  the 
tradition  that  he  organised  the  worship  and  music  of  the 
temple.       The  Psalms  are  divided  in  the  Hebrew  Bible 
into  five  books,   the    five-fold    division    having  perhaps 
been    suggested    by   that  of   the   Pentateuch.      The    five 
books  are:   (1)  Paalms  i.-xli.;  (2)  xlii.-lxxii.;   (3)  Ixxiii.- 
Ixxxlx. ;  (4)  xc.-cvi. ;  (5)  ovii.-cl.      In  the  first  three  books 
(for  the  most  part)  many  of  the  Psalms  have  titles  or 
superacrlptions.     Often  these  are  of  the  nature  of  musical 
directions.      Sometimes  they  are  notes  as  to  authorship. 
Thus  eleven  psalms  are  said  to  be  by  or  to  belong  to 
*'  the  Scms  of  Korah  "   (xlll.,  xllv.-xllx.,  Ixxxiv.,  Ixxxv., 
Ixxxvii.,  and  Ixxxviii.).    One  psalm  is  ascribed  to  "  Ethan 
the  Ezrahite  "  (Ixxxix).  and  another  group  to  "  Asaph  " 
(1.,  IxxlH.-lxxxill.).       Such  superscriptions  indicate  that 
there  are  psalters  within  the  Psalter.       This  is  clearly 
the  case.      There  are  a  number  of  psalms  each  of  which 
is  called  "  a  song  of  degrees  (or  ascents)."      These  are 
Psalms  cxx.-cxxxiv.      There  are  Jewish  traditions  which 
explain  that  they  were  so  called   because  at  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  they   were   sung  by  the   I./evite9  on  the 
fifteen  steps  or  degrees  leading  from  the  temple-court  of 
the  women  to  that  of  the  ifaen.      Robertson  Smith,  how- 
ever,  thinks   (Enciicl.   Bihl.)  that    they  must  originally 
have  been  a  hymn-book  intended  not  for  the  Levites,  but 
for   laymen   who   went    up   to  Jerusalem    at   the   greet 
pilgrimage  feast,s.      He  thinks  that  the  title  of  this  hymn- 
book  was  simply  "  Pilgrimage  Songs."      Other  g'roups  of 
I>salnMj  have   been  distinguished    and    described    as  the 
Hodtt-psalms     (cv.-cvii.).     the    HoWelt/yo;! -psalms     (cxl.- 
cxiii.,  and  cxlvi.-cl.)  and  the  Wo»e^psalms  (cxili.-cxvili.). 
These  groni>s.  apart  from  other  considerations,   indicate 
that  the  Psalter  is  a  compilation.      A  large  number  of  the 
Pf«lms  were  not  composed    by    David.       Prof.   Chejme 
vrrites  (E.  Bi.)  :  "  That  the  song  of  triumph  in  II.  Sam. 
xxil.   (=    Ps.  xviii.)  and  the  *  last  words  of  David  '  in 
xxili.     1-7     (both     highly     religious     compositions)    ere 
Da V idle.   Is  not.  on  grounds  of  criticism,  tenable.       Nor 
can  any  of  the  psalms  in  the  Psalter  be  ascribed  with  any 


probability  to  David."  But  this  Is  an  extreme  position. 
As  O.  C.  Whltehouse  and  R.  Klttel  say,  there  la  no  reason 
why  David  should  not  have  composed  songs  for  religions 
worehip  (cp.  II.  Sam.  1.  17  ff.,  ill.  33  ff.).  However  great 
David's  shortoomings  were,  it  may  be  claimed  as  a  his- 
torical fact,  as  Klttel  says,  that  he  was  deeply  religlooa. 
His  biographers  do  not  fail  to  tell  us  his  fSaults.  They 
also  depict  him  in  his  greatness.  "  And  when  they  <k> 
this,  they  describe  him  as  a  man  of  extraordinary  geiilos, 
head  and  shoulders  above  his  contemporaries,  both  as 
a  man  and  as  a  religious  personality.  As  a  man  full  of 
genuine  magnanimity,  he  laments  the  death  of  hie 
bitterest  enemy  in  accents  of  unalloyed  sorrow,  is  chlval- 
Tonaly  faithful  to  a  friend  even  unto  death,  and  he 
frankly  admits  his  guilt  to  the  pr(H)het.  And  as  a  re- 
ligious personality  he  is  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
his  day,  which  he  truly  reflects,  and  Is  not  free  from 
superstitions  and  eccentric  religious  tendencies.  He 
reveals  this  side  of  his  character  In  his  lifelong  child- 
like simplicity,  which  was  more  pronounced  perhaps  in 
l>av1d  than  in  any  of  his  contemporaries — in  this  reelect 
again  proclaiming  himself  to  be  a  man  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  term.  But  this  characteristic  of  his  nature  is  due 
to  the  influence  of  true  religion.  It  is  the  expression  of 
strcmg,  genuine,  de^  piety  "  (Klttel).  H.  Eiwald  has 
ascribed  sixteen  psalms  to  David  (ill.,  iv.,  vll.,  vill.,  xi., 
XV.,  xviil.,  xix.  1-6,  xxlv.  1-6,  xxiv.  7-10,  xxix.,  xxxll.,  Ix. 
6-9  [Heb.  8-11],  Ixvlil.  13-18  [Heb.  14-19],  cxMv.  12-14,  cl.). 
The  religious  lyric  in  Israel  no  doubt  goes  back  to  an 
ancient  date.  "  We  find  very  early  traces  of  religious 
IKjetry  in  Egypt,  which  has  many  aflSnItles  with  the 
poetry  of  the  psaJms,  and  in  the  Babylonian  penitential 
psalms  we  are  taken  back  to  a  period  prior  to  3000  B.C." 
(R.  Kittel).  See  S.  R.  Driver,  The  Parallel  Psalter, 
1898;  F.  Baethgen,  Die  Psalmen,  1904;  T.  K.  Cheyne, 
Book  of  Psalms  (translation),  1905;  C.  Comill,  Intr.; 
G.  H.  Box;  O.  C.  Whltehouse;  R.  Klttel,  The  Scientifio 
Study  of  the  Old  Testament,  1910. 

PSATHYRIANS.  The  followere  of  Theoctistus 
Psathyropola  (the  "cake-seller")  of  Constantinople 
about  390  A.D.  They  were  Arians.  They  held  "  that 
the  First  Person  of  the  Trinity  vras  in  a  proper  sense 
Father,  and  so  to  be  styled  before  the  Son  existed ;  while 
their  opponents,  the  followere  of  the  Antlochene  Doro- 
theus,  maintained  that  He  was  only  a  Father  after  the 
existence  of  the  Son"  (G.  T.  Stokes).  See  J.  H.  Blunt; 
Wace  and  Piercy. 

PSEUDEPIGRAPHA.  The  Pseudepigrapha  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  apocryphal  and  apocalyptic  writings 
which  were  "  falsely  "  ascribed  to  certain  authore  with 
well-known  names.  See  APOCALYPTIC  LITERATURE 
and  APOCRYPHA  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

PSEUDO-DIONYSIAN  WRITINGS.  The  writings 
which  purport  to  have  been  composed  by  Dionyslus  the 
Areopagite  seem  to  have  been  written  In  Syria  by  a 
Christian  bishop  between  about  490  and  500  A.D.  The 
writer  assimilated  much  of  the  teaching  of  the  great 
Hellenistic  philosopher  Proclus  (410-485  A.D.);  and.  In 
fact,  according  to  F.  von  Hflgel.  his  writings  "  constitute 
the  most  wholesale  adoption  of  non-Christian  phik>sophy 
ever,  so  far.  endorsed  bv  the  official  Christian  Church." 
PSYCHICAL  RESEARCH.  THE  SOCIETY  FOR. 
The  Society  for  Psychical  Researeh  was  founded  at  the 
beginning  of  1882,  and  Incorporated  in  August,  1896.  "  for 
the  purpose  of  making  an  organised  and  systematic 
attempt  to  investigate  various  sorts  of  debata'ble 
phenomena  which  are  primA  facie  Inexplicable  on  any 
generally  recognised  hypothesis.  From  the  recorded 
testimony  of  nmny  competent  witnesses,  past  and  present. 
Including  observations  recently  made  by  scientific  men  of 
eminence   in  various  countries,    there  appeared   to   be, 
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amidet  much  Illusion  and  deception,  an  important  body 
of  feict«  to  which  tliifi  description  would  apply,  and  which, 
therefore,  if  incontestably  established,  would  be  of  the 
very  highest  intexest.  The  task  of  examining  such 
residual  phenomena  had  often  been  undertaken  by  indi- 
vidual effort,  but  never  hitherto  by  a  scientific  society 
organised  on  a  sufficiently  broad  baaie."  The  principal 
departments  of  work  at  present  undertaken  by  the 
Society  are  five  In  number.  1.  An  examination  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  any  influence  which  may  be  exerted 
bv  one  mind  upon  another,  otherwise  than  through  the 
recognised  sensory  channels.  2.  The  study  of  hypnotism 
and  mesmerism;  and  an  Inquiry  into  the  alleged  pheno- 
mena of  clairvoyance.  3.  A  careful  investigation  of  any 
reports,  resting  on  testimony  sufficiently  strong  and  not 
too  remote,  of  apparitions  coinciding  with  some  external 
event  (as,  for  instance,  a  death)  or  giving  information 
previously  unknown  to  the  percipient,  or  being  seen  by 
two  or  more  persons  independently  of  each  other.  4. 
An  inquiry  into  various  alleged  phenomena  apparently 
Inexplicable  by  known  laws  of  nature,  and  commonly 
referred  by  Spiritualists  to  the  agency  of  extra-human 
intelligences.  5.  The  collection  and  collation  of  existing 
materials  bearing  on  the  history  of  these  subjects.  "  The 
aim  of  the  Society  is  to  approach  these  various  problems 
without  prejudice  or  pre^possesslon  of  any  kind,  and  in 
the  same  spirit  of  exact  and  unlmpassioned  inquiry 
which  has  enabled  Science  to  solve  so  many  problems, 
once  not  less  obscure  nor  less  hotly  debated.  The 
founders  of  the  Society  have  always  fully  realised  the 
exceptional  difficulties  which  surround  this  branch  of  re- 
search; but  they  nevertheless  believed  that  by  patient 
and  systematic  effort  some  results  of  permanent  value 
might  be  attained."  The  Society  publishes  '*  Pro- 
ceedings," and  a  Monthly  Journal  is  issued  to  members 
and  associates.  The  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  It 
may  be  said,  Is  having  a  considerable  influence  upon  the 
thought  of  the  age. 

PSYCHIC  PHENOMENA  OF  RELIGIOUS  EXPERI- 
ENCE. It  is  still  a  common  belief  in  some  quarters 
that  the  religious  experiences  of  the  Hebrew  prophets, 
of  the  early  Christians,  and  even  of  the  Christians  of  the 
Middle  Age  differed  widely  from  those  of  the  adherents 
of  other  religions,  and  from  those  of  modem  Christians. 
By  a  curious  process  of  reasoning  it  is  claimed  that  in 
distant  ages  the  power  of  the  Spirit  manifested  itself  in 
marvellous  ways,  and  then  changed  its  method  of  opera- 
tion. Whenever  in  modem  times  it  has  been  reporte<l 
that  marvellous  things  have  happened  the  disposition  has 
t)een  to  smile  or  even  to  scoff.  It  is  tme  that  the  Society 
for  Psychical  Research  has  brought  about  a  change,  but 
the  prejudice  agaiMrt:  such  investigations  and  against  the 
trend  of  thought  which  such  investigations  represent  is 
amazingly  strong.  Yet,  if  marvels  happen  at  all.  why 
they  should  happen  in  one  age  and  not  in  another,  no 
one  has  been  able  satisfactorily  to  explain.  To  many 
people  the  simplest  explanation  seems  to  be  that  they 
never  have  happened.  And  of  course  the  simplest  ex- 
planation is  often  the  wrong  one.  The  truth  is  that 
what  were  understood  as  marvels  in  distant  ages  do 
happen  still.  It  is  Impossible  to  suppose  that  the  Divine 
Power,  which  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for 
ever  can  ever  have  left  itself  without  unmistakeable 
evidence  in  any  age.  Marvels  do  happen  quite  similar  to 
some  of  those  which  happened  in  the  days  of  the  Hebrew 
Prophets  and  the  Early  Christians.  There  can  no  longer 
be  any  doubt  that  people  in  these  days  are  being  healed 
bodily  and  reformed  morally  in  a  way  that  seems  miracu- 
lous. One  need  only  refer  to  such  works  as  W.  Soltau's 
Hat  Jesus  Wunder  g^tanf  H.  Dresser's  Health  and  the 
Inner  Life  (1907),  the  book  published  in  1908  with  the 


title  Religion  and  Medicine,  and  Hugo  Muensterberg's 
Psychotherapy  (1909).  Marvels-^^ill  hapi)en.  But  there 
is  a  fundamental  difference  between  our  age  and  the 
early  ages  to  this  extent  that  at  least  in  some  cases  the 
progress  of  the  Science  of  Mind,  which  is  still  new.  has 
taught  us  to  interpret  the  marvellous  phenomena  of  re- 
ligious experience  in  another  way.  We  are  better  able 
to  distinguish  between  subjective  and  objective  pheno- 
mena. This  is  a  matter  of  far-reaching  significance. 
The  failure  in  ancient  times  to  make  this  distinction  not 
only  fostered  an  extravagant  belief  in  palpable  marvels, 
but  influenced  the  whole  style  and  language  in  which 
even  ordinary  historical  events  were  described.  The 
profound  and  remarkable  subjective  experiences  of  men 
like  Moses,  for  instance,  dictated  the  style  in  which  the 
history  of  his  people  was  written.  One  example  may  be 
taken,  though  it  may  not  be  the  best  for  our  piiri>ose. 
We  are  told  that  when  the  people  of  Israel  journeyed 
from  Egypt,  Jehovah  went  before  them  in  a  pillar  of 
cloud  by  day  and  in  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night.  This  is 
none  other  than  the  fire  and  smoke  which  Moses  saw 
subjectively  in  his  vision  of  the  Burning  Bush,  and  which 
he  ever  afterwards  associated  with  the  Divine  Presence 
(see  further  BURNING  BUSH,  and  PILLAR  OF  CLOUD 
AND  FIRE).  The  Bible  is  probably  full  of  Instances 
of  the  kind,  and  in  this  respect  no  sharp  line  of  distinc- 
tion can  be  drawn  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New.  Profane  history  In  any  age  is  but  a  poor  reflexion 
of  historical  truth.  Sacred  history,  history  written  from 
a  religious  standpoint,  bears  a  still  slighter  resemblance 
to  history  as  the  term  is  commonly  understood.  But  let 
this  feet  be  emphasized  at  once,  the  style  In  which  sacred 
history  is  composed  bears  witness  to  religious  experiences 
which  stirred  men  to  their  inmost  depths.  And  the 
history  does  reflect  and  enshrine  in  great  measure  that 
knowledge  which  is  of  priceless  worth,  the  knowledge  of 
divine  tmth.  This  is  the  treasure  hid  in  a  field  which 
one  would  do  well  to  search  out  and  buy  at  any  price. 
To  inten^ret  sacred  history  too  literally  then  is  to  mis- 
understand it.  This  was  pointed  out  long  ago  by  De 
Quincey,  a  rather  consen'ative  writer  when  he  came  to 
deal  with  theology.  The  language  of  sacred  books  Is 
coloured  by  religious  experience.  And  yet,  where  the 
writer  Is  not  a  mere  second-hand  reporter  or  editor,  but 
one  who  has  himself  had  exceptionally  profound  religious 
experiences,  divine  inspiration  may  be  said  to  cling  to 
every  word.  In  a  sense  the  idea  expressed  by  Verbal 
In.spiration  is  still  tme.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  claim 
that  certain  books  as  a  whole  are  inspired  is  well  sup- 
iwrted.  It  is  support€«d  i)owerfully  in  one  way  by  the 
effect  which  they  produce  when  they  are  rightly  under- 
stood. The  philosophy  known  as  I*ragmatism  seems  to 
be  based  upon  the  principle  that  the  truth  of  a  philosophy 
will  be  demon.strated  by  its  practical  results.  The  prin- 
ciple is  a  right  one.  Experience  shows  that  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with  Inspiration  and  Revelation,  but  only 
with  the  way  in  which  they  have  been  understood. 
Certain  books  are  inspired.  The  point  that  nnjuires  to 
be  emphasized  is  that  by  the  time  inspiration  has 
reached  a  book  it  has  [lassed  through  several  prrxn^ises  or 
i^tages.  According  to  Mr.  lAurie  Magnus  ('  Religio 
lAiici  '  Judaica.  1907).  even  traditional  Judaism  "  recog^ 
nizes  at  least  three  elements  in  the  insi>ired  text,  as  we 
receive  it.  First,  the  message;  next,  the  interpreter; 
lastly,  the  audience.  Human  agents  were  chosen  to 
communicate  the  divine  will,  and  something  doubtless 
was  lost  in  the  first  proce-ss  of  transmission.  Further, 
the  transmitting  agent  had  to  make  his  communication 
to  a  heterogeneous  audience,  and  that  second  process  of 
removal  from  the  original  Voice  involved  a  fresh  adapta- 
tion of  the  message.     The  Pentateuchal  formula  Is  com- 


monly :  *  And  the  Ix>rd  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.  Speak 
unto  tiie  children  of  Israel,  and  say  unto  them.*      Now 
taking  the  thing  quite  literally.  It  is  obvious  that  In  any 
attempt  to  repeat  to  a  large  mixed  class  the  words  of  a 
supreme  authority,  a  certain  admixture  must  take  place. 
There  is  not  only  the  mind  of  the  transmitter,  but  the 
mind  of  the  receivers  to  be  considered.      Each  will  colour 
the  mt^ssage  on  Its  way ;  and  there  will  be  in  the  resultant 
text  the  element  of  Moses  and  the  element  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  as  well  as  the  original  code."     This,  according 
to  Mr.  Laurie  Magnus,  is  the  view  of  tradltioinal  Judaism. 
But  we  can  go  even  deeper  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 
God  Is  spirit.      This  of  itself  suggests  that  he  would  not 
use  a  human  language.     The  general  experience  of  man- 
kind  supports  the  suggestion  that  he  does   not  do  so. 
When  God  inspires,  Spirit  communes  directly  with  spirit. 
The  language  of  God  Is  the  language  of  the  soul.      Light 
is  thrown  on  this  matter  by  the  experience  known  as  Con- 
version iq.v.).      A  sudden  conversion  Is  the  result  of  in- 
^)Irat1on.   It  Is  not  as  a  rule  the  in8i)iration  of  a  religious 
genius;    but   it   is  real    in«r)Iration,   though  of  a   lesser 
degree.      What  happens?      A  person  suddenly  receives  a 
subjective  message,  a  divine   Intuition.        He   feels,  or 
rather  he  knows,   that  an  important  change  has  taken 
place  In  him.      He  knows  that  somehow  or  other  his  out- 
look has  been  radically  altered.      He  exi)erlence6  a  sense 
of  relief,  of  happiness,  unknown  before.      Ask  him  what 
exactly  has  happened.     That  is  to  say,  ask  him  to  trans- 
late his  subjective,  his  divine  message  Into  the  language 
of  human  ^)eech.      In  most  cases  he  cannot  do  it.     Pro- 
bably the  most  he  can  do  Is  to  repeat  mechanically  old 
formulas,  perhaps  the  old  formulas  of  his  childhood  re- 
ligion, which  seem  to  have  some  connection  with  his  pre- 
sent state  of  mind  and  may  express  his  new  feeling  but 
not  his   new    knowledge.      The    divine    Intuition  never 
ceases  to  influence  his  life.       It  does  not  feil  to  colour 
his  language,  but  it  may  never  receive  adequate  expres- 
sion In  human  <q)eeoh.      The  man's  faith  cannot  be  ex- 
plained in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  merely  intellectual 
inquiries.     He  has,  however,  the  kind  of  knowledge  that 
made  Job  proof  against  all   the  attacks  of   those  who 
sought  to  destroy  his  faith  In  God.  tlie  kind  of  know- 
ledge whidti  all   persons  whose  religion    is  not  a   mere 
form  do  somehow  or  other  obtain.      Such  Is  an  ordinary 
case  of  sudden  conversion.       Now  the  iaeq^Iratlon  of  a 
prophet  or  a  religious  genius,  we  may  suppose,  differs 
from  the  inspiration  of  ordinary  conversion,  not  in  kind 
but  only  in  degree.      The  difference  seems  to  be  that  it 
comes  with   greater  power  and  does  In  course  of  time 
receive  more  or  less  adequate  expression.       Yet  even  in 
this  case,  as  far  as  ordinary  language  is  concerned,  only 
more  or  less  adequate,  by  no  means  i)erfect,  expression. 
Inspired  persons  are  always  more  inspired   than  their 
spoken  or  written  utterances.      The  priests  of  some  of 
the  Zen  sects  in  China  and  Japan  seem  to  have  realized 
this,  thou^   they  may   be  mistaken  in  thinking  them- 
selves inspired.      Mr.  Arthur  Lloyd  writes  of  them  (The 
Religion  of  Half  Japan,  1911)  :   "  It  is  difficult  to  talk 
with  them  on  purely  spiritual  issues,  because  they  hold 
that  Tmth  Is  not  communicated  orally  from  mouth  to  ear. 
but  without  the  intermediary  of  words,  by   a   kind   of 
wireless  tel^rraphy  from  heart  to  heart."    Bodhldharma. 
an  Indian  priest,  who  arrived  in  China  in  the  year  526 
A.D.  and  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  development  of 
the  Zen  sects,  is  quoted  as  having  said  :  "  Y'ou  cannot  get 
Buddhism  from  books.     If  you  want  Enlightenment,  you 
must  get  it  as  S'akyamuni  did.  as  the  great   Ka6yapa 
did,  as  Nflgfirjuna  and  Vasubaudhu  did — by  meditation. 
Books  will  only  tell  you  about  it — ^meditation  and  con- 
templation wIH  procure  it  for  you."     The  divine  message 
to  a  prophet,  like   the  divine   message  to  an  ordinary 


converted  person,  is  received  subjectively  or  telepathl- 
cally.      It  comes  as  a  kind  of  Intuition.      We  know  that 
in  the  case  of  ordinary  telepathic  messages,  the  message 
only  in  rare  cases  rises  from  the  sub-consclons  mind  to 
the  waking  mind.      It  requires  some  peculiarly  endowed 
person  to  bring  even  a  simple  message  to  the  surface. 
The  prophets  were  peculiarly  endowed.       But  even  In 
their  case,  we  may  suppose,  the  difficulty  of  translating 
profound  subjective  religious  exi)erience8  or  tntuitions 
Into  the  language  of  the  ordinary  speech  of  a  particular 
period  and  place  is  almost  insuperable.      And  when  at 
length,  perhaps  after  a  long  interval,  the  inspired  words 
are  written  down,  they  may  be  supposed  to  give  but  a 
poor  reproduction  of  the  original  Inspiration.      The  In- 
spiration is  there.      It  is  there  in  and  behind  the  mere 
words,  and  in  some  subtle  way  it  does  not  fail  to  make 
itself  felt.      It  is  never  reaUy  lost.      This  explains  the 
power  of  the  Bible.      Read  as  a  whole,  it  does  succeed 
in  giving  very   forcible  expression  to  divine  intuitions. 
In  days  when  it  was  read  with  a  simple  childlike  faith  It 
did  often  work  marvels.      Another  of  the  phenomena  of 
religious  experience  seems  to  point  In  the  same  direction 
as  Conversion,  the  phenomenon  known  as  Speaking  with 
tongues  (see  TONGUES,  GIFT  OF).      In  many  cases  It 
is  the  result  of  a  real  religious  experience,  a  divine  in- 
spiration.      Here  again  what  seems  to  happen  is  that 
people   try  to  express  in  human    language  a    message 
which  has  been  received  in  a  different  way,  that  is  to 
say,  subjectively  or  telepathloally,  with  the  result  that 
they    only    succeed    in    uttering    strange   unintelllglible 
sounds.       We  have  reference  to  this  kind  of  experience 
in  the  New  Testament  (I.  Corinthians  xii.  10,  xiv.  2,  14, 
23).     J.  Maasie  (I.  and  II.  Oorlnthians  in  the  "  Century 
Bible  ")  explains  that  '*  there  appears  to  have  been  in 
those  days  of  infant  Christianity  an  Inarticulate  yearning 
to  praise,  an  Inexpressible  joy,  which  because  it  had  no 
vocabulary  commensuiate  with  Its  requirements,  broke 
forth  in  unintelligible  utterance."       He  adds :  "  Surely 
such  incoherence  when  joy  is  overwhelming  is  not  beyond 
conception;  perhaps  It  Is  not  altogether  contrary  to  ex- 
perience."     The  messages  of  CSod  pass  directly  and  sub- 
jectively to  the  minds  or  souls  of  men.      It  Is  true  that 
reference  is  often  made  to  a  voice.       Those  who  have 
had  remarkable   religious   experiences  often  testify  to 
having  distinctly  heard  a  voice.      We  are  often  told  in 
tie  Bible  that  men  heard  the  voice  of  God.      There  Is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  a  voice  was  heard,  but  as  heard 
it  was  hardly  the  voice  of  God.      Such  a  voice  is  heard 
subjectively.       If  two  i)er9ons  are  tc^ether  it  will  be 
heard  as  a  rule  by  one,  but  not  by  both.      If,  however, 
the  two  persons  are  In  very  close  sympathy,  it  may  be 
heard   by  both,  just  as  the  same  remark   Is  sometimes 
made  by  two  persons  at  the  same  moment.     In  any  case, 
the  voice  Is  really  secondary.      It  is  the  voice,  subjec- 
tively heard,  not  of  God  but  of  man.      It  Is  said  that  on 
the  occasion  of  Paul's  conversion  he  was  not  the  only 
person  who  heard  the  voice.      We  read  :  '*  And  the  men 
that  journeyed  with  him  stood  speechless,  hearing  the 
voice,  but  beholding  no  man."     This  Is  possible,  for  Paul 
was  just  In  that  condition  In  which  he  ml^t  have  acted 
as  a  medium.      But  it  may  be  that  the  statement  doea 
not  necessarily  mean  more  than  that  the  men  who  were 
with  Paul  heard  him  carrying  on  a  conversation  with, 
as  they  thought,  some  unseen  person.      The  knowledge, 
then,  which  comes  through  Inspiration  differs,  it  would 
seem,  from  the  knowledge  acquired  through  the  ordtaary 
efforts  of  the  intellect.       It  is  Intuitional,  and  is  con- 
veyed by  a  different  language,  a  language,  if  we  can  call 
It  such,*  of  its  own.     But  It  need  not  come  by  an  Imme- 
diate or  direct  Inspiration  as  in  the  case  of  a  sadden  con- 
version.     In  many  cases  no  doubt  it  Is  inherited.      A 
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religioiis  genius  traiwmita  it  subjectively  to  his  disciples, 
and  these  transmit  it  to  others.  For  there  is  truth  In 
the  idea  of  an  Apostolic  Succession,  and  an  Eliaha  does 
Inherit  the  mantle  of  an  EUJah.  It  may  be  transmitted 
by  an  Inspired  book,  If  the  ordinary  intellect  is  not 
aJIowed  to  assert  Itself  too  unoompromislngly.  In  some 
way  or  other,  one  must  suppose,  it  is  a  knowledge  within 
the  reach  of  all.  For  experience  seesms  to  teach  that  If 
the  pursuit  of  lellglous  truth  ip  persevered  In,  sooner  or 
later,  however  black  for  a  time  the  prospect  may  be,  the 
light  will  burst  forth.  The  trouble  is  that  so  many 
people  too  soon  abandon  the  pursuit  in  despair,  adopt 
some  party  label.  Agnostic,  Rationalist,  and  so  forth, 
accepting  aU  Its  shibboleths  without  more  ado,  and  hence- 
forth think  no  more.  Books  have  been  referred  to  In 
the  course  of  the  articte. 

PSYCHO-ANALYSIS.  That  there  was  some  imkllng 
of  the  Freudian  psycho-analytic  method  of  treating 
nervous  disorders  many  centuries  ago  is  shown  by  a 
narrative  in  Lucian's  tract  The  Syrian  Goddess. 
According  to  this  story  (§§  17  and  18),  the  stepson  of 
Stratonice,  wife  of  the  king  of  the  Assyrians  (i.e., 
Syrians,  the  king  thought  of  being  probably  Seleucus 
NJcator  of  Antiodi),  was  enamoured  of  his  stepmother. 
He  lost  his  colour,  and  became  dally  more  frail.  Seen 
by  a  doctor,  the  doctor  could  find  no  definite  disease,  and 
perceived  that  the  malady  was  erotic.  He  noted  that 
when  the  stepmother  was  near,  the  patient  became  worse  : 
he  paled,  sweated,  trembled,  and  suffered  from  violent 
beating  of  the  heart.  The  doctor  summoned  the  patient's 
father,  and  explained  to  him  that  the  malady  was  due 
to  a  wrongful  action.  Slightly  dissembling  the  truth, 
he  said :  "he  has  no  painful  symptoms;  he  is  possessed 
by  love  and  nmdness.  He  longs  to  possess  what  he  will 
never  obtain ;  he  loves  my  wife,  whom  I  will  never  give 
up  "  (transl.  by  H.  A.  Strong).  The  father  pleaded  for 
his  son,  explaining  his  guilt  as  involuntary.  Thereupon 
the  doctor  professed  to  be  scandalized,  and  asked : 
"  What  would  you  do,  if  it  were  your  wife?  "  The 
father  replied  that  even  if  his  son  were  enamoured  of 
his  own  stepmother,  he  would  not  begrudge  him  his  life. 
The  doctor  then  announced  that  the  object  of  the  young 
man's  love  was  actually  his  father's  wife.  On  hearing 
this  the  father  decided  to  give  up  his  wife  and  kingdom ; 
and  the  young  man  was  cured.  In  the  words  of  Pro- 
fessor R.  C.  C5abot  {What  Men  Live  By,  1915),  the  essence 
of  the  Freudian  doctrine  is  this :  "  Pe<H)le  suppress  and 
try  to  bury  a  disappointed  hope  or  an  evil  desire;  but 
accidentally  they  bury  it  alive,  so  that  it  struggle  and 
shrieks  beneath  the  weight  of  daily  life  piled  on  top  of 
It."  Jane  E.  Harrison  {Rationalism  and  Religious 
Reaction,  1919)  observes  with  truth  that,  if  Dr.  Freud's 
books  are  In  some  ways  unpleasant  reading,  no  one  now 
doubts  the  substantial  soundness  of  his  conclusloiDS  or  the 
reality  of  his  cures.      "  He  can 


He  does 


Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow. 
Raie  out  the  written  tablets  of  the  brain. 

Cleanse  the  staffed  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart. 


A  host  of  obscure  diseases — on  the  borderland  of  insanity 
—diseases  gnawing  at  and  corrupting  the  very  sources 
of  life,  are  caused,  he  finds,  by  repressed  emotions,  and 
most  of  all  by  repressed  deslies.  Such  diseases  are 
hysterias,  claustro-  and  other  phobias,  multiple  personali- 
ties, and  the  like."  To  find  a  remedy,  "  the  suppressed 
desire  is  to  be  fished  up,  brought  Into  relation  with  the 
conscious,  harnessed  to  reality,  sublimated."  For  a 
popular  exposition  of  Freudian  and  other  Psycho^inalytic 
Ihethods,  see  Wilfrid  Lay,  Man's  Unconscious  Conflict, 
1918. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL  HEDONISM.       See  HEDONISM. 

PSYCHO-THERAPEUTIC  SOCIETY.  This  Society, 
which  was  established  in  1901,  rightly  claimed  to  be 
scientific,  charitable,  and  useful.  It  deserves  notice  here 
because  It  had  also  a  religious*  alguiflcance.  The  Rev. 
Clinton  A.  Billlg,  for  Instance,  came  to  England  to  study 
the  Society's  methods,  and  "  returned  to  his  church  In 
America  to  put  their  ideas  into  practice."  As  in  the 
case  of  the  "  Church  and  Medical  Union,"  the  in- 
stitution was  clearly  another  of  the  results  of  the 
modern  sympathetic  study  of  faith-beallng.  "  The 
Society  exists  for  the  Study,  Investigation,  and  Practice 
of  Health  Reform,  Medical  Hypnotism.  Suggestive 
Therapeutics,  Curative  Human  Radiations,  and  Drug- 
less  Healing,  with  due  regard  to  Diet,  Hygiene,  and 
the  observance  of  Natural  Iaws  of  Health,  and  Monthly 
Lectures  and  Instruction  Classes  are  held  in  connection 
with  these  Interesting  and  Important  subjects."  At  the 
time  of  Its  institution  It  could  be  «ald  that  "  the  only 
Philanthropic  Institution  in  the  United  Kingdom  at 
which  Free  Treatment  may  be  obtained  along  the  above 
PsychokM?ioal  and  Mental  Lines."  The  Society  published 
a  Journal,  which  was  called  "  The  Health  Record."  See 
the  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Society,  1910. 

PTAH.  One  of  the  deities  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
The  root  from  which  Ptah  seems  to  be  derived  is  common 
In  the  Semitic  languages  in  the  sense  "  to  open."  The 
meaning  of  Ptah,  as  the  name  of  a  god,  however,  is  un- 
certain. In  the  Book  of  the  Dead  (q.v.)  it  is  Ptah  who 
performs  the  ceremony  of  "  opening  the  mouth  "  for  the 
dead;  but,  as  Wiedemann  says,  this  function  was  pro- 
bably suggested  by  his  name.  From  the  earlie.st  times 
Ptah  has  been  associated  with  Memphis.  The  god  l.s 
depicted  as  a  bandaged  mummy.  Two  hands,  however, 
are  represented  in  front  of  the  body.  In  which  is  held 
a  sceptre  symbolizing  truth  and  Just  measurement.  Ptah 
is  the  divine  sculptor,  and  became  the  patron  deity  of 
artists  and  artlzans.  He  is  called  "  Father  of  the 
mighty  fathers,  father  of  the  beginnings,  he  who  created 
the  sun  egg  and  the  moon  egg."  Under  the  name  Ptah 
Tatfinen  he  Is  depicted  at  Phllae  sitting  In  front  of  a 
potter's  wheel  and  turning  the  egg  of  the  sun  or  moon. 
See  Alfred  Wiedemann,  Rel.;  Adolf  Erman,  Handbook; 
Edouard  Naville.  The  Old  Egyptian  Faith.  1909. 

PUERIS  SIMILES.  A  name  given  to  a  sect  of  Ana. 
baptists,  who  sought  to  carry  out  the  precept  of  Jesus 
reported  In  the  New  Testament,  and  to  become  like  little 
children.  They  seem  to  have  mistaken  childishness  for 
chlldlikeness. 

PUGQALAPANNATTI.  A  Buddhist  sacred  book  In 
the  third  division  of  the  Canoa.  See  CANON, 
BUDDHIST. 

PUISLAM.  Pulslam  or  Putlya  lahim  (new  Islam)  is 
a  name  given  to  converts  to  Islam  among  the  Mukkuvans, 
the  caste  of  sea  fishermen  on  the  Malabar  coast  of  India. 
The  Pulslams  also  follow  the  pursuit  of  fishing. 

PULLUVANS.  The  Pulluvans  of  Malabar  are 
described  as  astrologers,  medicine- men,  priests  and 
singers  in  snake  groves.  They  are  sometimes  known 
aa  Vaidyans,  physicians.  Their  special  deities  Include 
Velayuthan,  Ayyappa,  RShu,  MOnl,  Ohfithan,  Mukkan, 
KaHnkuttl,  and  Parakutti. 

PURANAS.  PurSna  is  a  term  used  In  Hinduism.  It 
means  "  ancient  lore."  In  the  late  Vedlc  period  Pur&na 
means  "  ancient  history  "  (details  about  ancient  history) 
as  distinguished  from  IthSsa,  "story."  The  term  is 
used  also  of  parts  of  the  Epic.  But  it  came  to  be  applied 
particularly  to  writings  held  sacred  by  sectarian  wor- 
shippers of  Siva  (<7.v.)  and  Vishnu  (q.v.)  of  a  much  later 
date.      They  were  written  after  the  sixth  century  A.D., 


and,  according  to  Hopkins,  perhaps  as  late  as  1500  A.D. 
He  thinks  that  "  what  is  ancient  in  them  is  a  more  or 
ksss  fugitive  resemblance  to  the  epic  style  and  matter; 
what  is  new  is  the  more  pronounced  sectarianism  with 
dt«  adventitious  growth  of  subordinate  spiritualities  and 
exaggerated  miracles."      See  E.  W.  Hopkins. 

PURGATORY.  The  idea  of  Purgatory  (from  Latin 
purgo  "  to  cleanse  ")  as  a  developed  doctrine  may  be 
Hald  to  be  the  work  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
position,  if  certain  principles  are  accepted.  Is  a  logical 
one.  The  purest  of  earthly  souls  can  hardly  be  fit  to 
pasfi  Immediately  into  the  spiritual  presence  of  God. 
Purgatory  is  thought  of  therefore,  not  indeed  as  a  place 
of  probation,  for  those  who  reach  it  have  already  shown 
their  fitness  to  enter  heaven,  but  as  a  place  of  purifica- 
tion. It  is  "a  place  in  which  souls  who  deiiart  this  life 
in  the  grace  of  God  suffer  for  a  time  because  they  still 
need  to  be  cleansed  from  venial,  or  have  still  to  pay 
the  temporal  punishment  due  to  mortal  sins,  the  guilt 
and  the  eternal  punishment  of  which  have  been  remitted  " 
{Oath.  Diet.).  Not  only  is  there  such  a  place,  but  the 
sufferings  of  those  who  are  there  may  be  relieved  by  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful.  The  eighth  article  of  the  Pro- 
fession of  the  Tridentine  Faith  or  the  Creed  of  Pius  IV. 
states :  "I  firmly  hold  that  there  is  a  purgatory,  and 
that  the  souls  therein  detained  are  helped  by  the  suffrages 
of  the  faithful.  Likewise,  that  the  saints  reigning  with 
Christ  are  to  be  honoured  and  Invoked,  and  that  they 
offer  up  prayers  to  God  for  us,  and  that  their  relics  are 
to  be  had  in  veneration  "  (quoted  in  Schaff-Herzog).  It 
has  been  widely  believed  that  the  purification  in  purga- 
tory is  by  fire,  and  that  not  merely  spiritual  but  material. 
This  was  the  belief  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  Bonaventura, 
Gerson,  and  other  doctors  of  the  Middle  Ages.  On  this 
point,  however,  the  Greek  differed  from  the  Latin 
Church,  and  at  the  Council  of  Florence  (1439)  they  agreed 
to  differ.  The  doctrine  of  a  purgatorial  fire  was  opposed 
by  the  Cathari,  the  Waldenses  (q.v.),  and  other  sects. 
The  Reformers  protested  against  the  whole  theory.  See 
Schaff-Herzog;  Chambers's  Encycl.;  the  Prot.  Diet.;  the 
Cath.  Diet.;  K.  R.  Hagenbach. 

PURIM,  THE  SARAGOSSAN.  A  yearly  anniversary 
celebrated  by  a  few  of  the  Jews  resident  at  Jerusalem 
on  the  17th  of  Shebat  (February)  to  commemorate  the 
deliverance  of  the  Jews  of  Saragossa  from  a  plot  framed 
against  them  about  the  year  1420.  The  plot  was  due  to 
a  Christian  Jew  named  Marcus  of  Damascus,  who  sought 
to  rouse  tho  anger  of  AJphonso  V.,  the  king  of  Arragon, 
against  his  Jewish  brethren,  and,  like  Haman  of  old, 
was  foiled  and  punished.  See  J.  E.  Hanauer,  Folk-lore 
of  the  Holy  Land,  1910. 

PURIST  CONTROVERSY,  THE.  A  controversy  which 
arose  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  con- 
cerning the  text  of  the  New  Testament.  "  The  Purists 
maintained  that  to  deny  that  God  gave  the  New  Testa- 
noent  in  anything  but  pure  classical  Greek  was  to  imperil 
the  doctrine  of  Inspiration.  The  Wlttemberg  Faculty, 
In  16^.  decreed  that  to  speak  of  barbarisms  or  solecisms 
In  the  New  Testament  was  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  "  (M.  R.  Vincent,  Text.  Crit.  of  the  N.T.,  1903). 

PURITANS.  A  name  given  to  reformers  In  the 
Church  of  England,  because  they  sought  to  purify  the 
Church  from  what  they  regarded  aa  error  and  corruption. 
The  Puritan  controversy  began  to  become  acute  during 
the  reign  of  Elisaabeth.  Originally  it  was  confined  for 
the  most  part  to  forms,  ceremonies  and  vestments  used 
in  divine  worship,  but  in  course  of  time  It  was  extended 
to  the  nature  and  government  of  the  Church  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  State.  "  In  the  first  of  the  Admonitions  to 
Parliament  (1572),  which  was  written  by  Field  and 
Wilcox,  and  constituted  one  of  the  most  Important  Purl- 


tan  manifestoes  of  the  day,  although  there  was  a  dis- 
cussion of  forms  of  worship  and  clerical  vestments,  it 
wias  said,  '  Neither  is  the  controversy  between  them  and 
us  as  for  a  cap,  a  tippet,  or  a  surplice,  but  for  great 
matters  concerning  a  true  minitstry  and  regiment  of  the 
Church  according  to  the  Word.  Which  things  once 
established,  the  others  melt  away  of  themselves  ' "  (A. 
C.  M'Glffert).  In  the  second  Admonition  of  the  same 
year,  the  i)olicy  of  the  Church  appears  as  the  principal 
subject  of  discussion.  "  In  this  document  prelacy  was 
attacked,  and  presbyterianism  declared  to  be  the  only 
lawful  government  because  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  the 
independence  of  the  Church  was  asserted,  and  its  sub- 
jection to  the  State  rejected  ^n  good  Oalvinistic  fashion. 
Strict  ecclesiastical  discipline  was  also  insisted  upon  In 
the  spirit  of  Calvin."  M'Glffert  notes  that  the  same 
general  position  Is  maintained  by  Walter  Travers  in  his 
work  A  Full  and  Plain  Declaration  of  Ecclesiastical 
Discipline  out  of  the  Word  of  Ood,  and  of  the  Declining 
of  the  Church  of  England  from  the  same  (1574),  which 
became  the  rec<^nised  text-book  of  purltanlsm.  The 
controversy  came  indeed  to  centre  more  and  more  round 
questions  of  polity  and  discipline,  though  doctrine  also 
became  Involved  owing  to  the  feict  that  the  Puritans 
emphasised  a  high  and  rigid  Calvinism.  "  When  they 
gained  control  of  the  government  under  the  Common- 
w'ealth,  they  immediately  undertook  to  put  their  prin- 
ciples into  practice  and  to  reform  the  Church  In 
accordance  with  their  long-cherished  ideas.  The  West- 
minster standards  (1645  ff.)  were  for  a  short  time  the 
ofBcial  standards  of  the  English  Church.  They  repre- 
sented an  extreme  CJalvinIsm  in  theology,  Presbyterianism 
in  polity  (though  without  the  assertion  of  its  exclusive 
divine  right),  and  Puritanism  in  worship.  With  the 
Restoration  in  1660  the  old  Anglican  order  was  re- 
established, and  Puritanism  was  again  proscribed,  and 
since  the  Revolution  of  1688  It  has  existed  only  in  the 
form  of  legalised  dissent."  In  Scotland,  through  the 
zeal  of  John  Knox,  "  Calvinism  in  doctrine,  Presby- 
terianism in  polity,  and  Puritanism  in  worship  were 
permanently  stamped  upon  the  Protestantism  of  the 
countrj',  and  In  lf)'90,  after  the  English  revolution,  the 
Westminster  standards  were  made  binding  by  law  upon 
the  Scottish  Church."  The  Puritans  started  with  the 
idea  of  reforming  Hie  Church  from  within.  When  in 
course  of  time  many  of  them,  finding  it  Impossible  to 
remain  in  the  Church,  were  obliged  to  form  Independent 
churches  of  their  own,  or  in  other  words,  when  they 
became  Separatists  or  Sectaries,  the  name  Puritan  came 
in  general  to  be  limited  to  "  those  Episcopalians  who, 
whilst  remaining  in  the  Establishment,  still  sought  to 
bring  about  Its  further  reformation  "  (J.  A.  Houlder). 

PUSEYITES.  Persons  belonging  to  the  theological 
school  of  Edward  Bouverie  Pusey  (1800-1822),  Regius 
Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford.  The  tractarian  move- 
ment (q.v.)  came  to  be  called  Pusey ite  on  account  of  the 
prominent  part  taken  in  it  by  Professor  Pusey.  Pusey 
himself,  however,  writing  in  1870,  says :  "  I  never  was  a 
party  leader.  I  never  acted  on  any  system.  My  name 
was  used  first  to  designate  those  of  us  who  gave  them- 
selves to  revive  the  teaching  of  forgotten  truth  and  piety, 
because  I  first  had  occasion  to  write  on  Baptismal 
Regeneration.  But  it  was  used  by  opponents,  not  by  con- 
federates "  (Eirenicon).      See  the  D.N.B. 

PUSHAN.  One  of  the  names  of  the  Sun,  as  a  deity, 
in  the  religion  of  Hinduism.  The  meaning  of  the  name 
is  nearly  equivalent  to  that  of  Savitar  (q.v.).  He  is  the 
guardian  of  cattle  and  the  god  "  with  braided  hair."  He 
is  depicted  also  as  warlike,  but  his  characteristics  are  In 
the  maJn  bucolic.  He  is  represented  as  using  the  goad 
and  as  directing  the  furrow.       He  is  the  finder  of  lost 
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cattle.      In  the  last  part  of  the  Rijt  Veda  he  escorts  the 
8oul8  of  the  departed  to  heaven.      See  B.  W.  HopklM. 

PT7SHPAKANS.  The  name  of  a  class  of  Amhalavasla 
In  MaJatar  and  Tmvancore,  Southern  India.  They  are 
80  called  from  pi««fcpom,  a  flower,  becanse  their  employ- 
ment i«  to  bring  flowers  and  garlands  to  the  temples. 

PUZI.  Puzl  or  Pnrzl  Is  one  of  the  deities  worshipped 
by  the  Todae.      Perhaps  she  Is  Identical  with  Telklrei. 

PWTLL.  A  god  of  the  Underworld  worshipped  by 
the  ancient  Celts  In  Wales.  Hl«  wife  was  Rhlannon,  who 
seems  to  be  Identical  with  the  earlier  BIgantona.  "  the 
great  Qneen."  Pwyll  resembles  in  some  respect*  the 
Gaelic  MIder.  ^     ^ 

PYRE.  FESTIVAL  OF  THE.  According  to  Luclan 
(I  49),  this  was  the  greatest  of  the  spring  festivals  of 
the  Syrians.  He  gives  the  following  description  of  the 
sacrifice.  "  They  cut  down  tall  trees  and  set  them  up 
in  the  court ;  then  they  bring  goats  and  sheep  and  cattle 
and  hang  them  living  to  the  trees;  they  add  to  these 
birds  and  garments  and  gold  and  ftilver  work.  After  all 
is  finished,  they  carry  the  gods  around  the  trees  and  set 
fire  under;  in  a  moment  all  is  In  a  blaze  "  (transl.  by  H. 
A.  Strong). 

PYRRHONISTS.  An  ancient  school  of  sceptic  philoso- 
phers. The  Pyrrhonists  were  so  called  becau^  they 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Pyrrho  of  EMs  (c.  360-270 
B.C.).  According  to  Pyrrho,  part  of  the  problem  of 
philosophy  is  to  know  how  things  are  constituted  and 
what  our'attltude  towards  them  should  be.  He  decldetl 
that  the  correct  attitude  is  to  say  nothing  about  things, 
to  suspend  one's  judgment.  We  must  not  say  "  things 
are  so."  buit  "  so  It  appears  to  me."  We  mujst  say 
"  Perhaps  "  or  "I  a«wert  nothing  definitely."  Pyrr- 
honism was  revived  by  ^nesidemus  of  Cnossus.  a 
younger  contemporary  of  Cicero  (106-43  B.C.).  According 
to  -aJnesImus,  the  true  sceptic  avoids  carefully  every 
kind  of  dc^nmtism.  He  will  not  assert  that  there  can 
be  only  probability.  "  He  neither  affirms,  nor  denies, 
nor  doubts,  but  merely  Investigates  "  (Erdmann).  See 
J.  E.  Erdmann. 


PYTHAGOREANS.  The  followerH  of  Pythagoras  of 
Samos  (.".84-500  B.C.),  who  was  the  first  i>er»on  to  describe 
himself  as  a  philosopher.  Little  Is  known  of  Pythagoras 
himself.  Our  knowledge  of  Pythagorean  lam  la  chiefly 
derived  from  Aristotle,  who  In  turn  seems  to  have  been 
depemdent  upon  the  oral  communications  of  Pythagoras' s 
disciple  Phltolaus.  Pythagoras  Is  said  to  have  travelled 
through  Asia  Minor,  Phoenicia,  and  Egypt.  Then  he 
settled  In  Crotona  (520-509  B.C.).  where  he  founded  a 
society  whose  members  by  a  secret  covenant  pledged 
themselves  "  to  a  pure  and  devout  life,  to  the  closest 
friendship  with  each  other,  to  united  action  In  upholding 
morals  and  chastity  as  well  as  order  and  harmony  in  the 
common  weal  "  (Seyffert).  They  were  kimwn  aa  Esoterics 
or  Esoterics.  They  seem  in  particulaT  to  have  developed 
the  theory  of  numbers.  Number  Is  the  principle  of 
things.  Measure  and  harmony  constitute  the  highest 
law  of  the  All.  But  the  doctrine  that  may  be  ascribed 
to  Pythagoras  with  most  confidence  Is  t2iat  of  the  trans- 
migration of  souls,  though  even  this  he  seems  to  have 
borroweil  from  the  Orient.  The  body  is  regarded  as  a 
prison  of  the  soul,  which  latter  belongs  to  the  higher 
world.  At  death  the  soul  leaves  the  body.  At  first 
it  hovers  In  the  air;  then  It  passes  Into  another  organlam. 
a  higher  one.  if  It  has  been  goo<i,  a  lower  one.  if  it  has 
been  evil.  Pythagoras  himself  Is  said  to  have  Identified 
certain  armour  in  the  temple  of  Hera  as  that  which  he 
bore  before  Troy  in  an  earlier  exi«tence.  and  to  have 
recognized  in  a  certain  dog  the  soul  of  a  deceased  friend. 
G«utama  the  Buddha  professed  to  have  an  equally  good 
memory.  It  is  thought  that  the  asceticism  of  the  Pytha- 
goreana  influenced  the  Essenes  of  Palestine  and  the 
Therapeutae.  They  abstained  from  wearing  woollen 
garment.a  and  from  eating  flesh  and  beans.  Pythagoras. 
it  i«  said,  drank  onlv  water,  and  preferred  to  eat  honey 
and  bread.  Cp.  '  NEO-PYTHAOOREANISM.  See 
Cfcrtm&er«'«  Encydopcedia ;  O.  SeyfTert,  Diet.;  C.  J- 
Deter;  Reinach.  O.,  1909;  Max  B.  Weinstein,  Welt-  und 
Lehen-anschauungen ,  1910. 
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Q.  The  letter  Q,  as  an  abbreviation  of  the  German 
word  Quelle  "  Source,"  is  used  by  New  Testament 
scholars  as  a  designation  of  the  sections  of  the  Gospel 
story  which  are  common  only  to  Matthew  and  Luke  (the 
Double  Tradition).  The  matter  is  for  the  most  part  of 
the  nature  of  itlsoourse,  and  the  original  document  would 
seem  to  have  been  Identical  with  the  "  Logia  "  referred 
to  by  Papias  as  composed  by  Matthew.  The  work  of 
Matthew  is  said  to  have  been  composed  in  Hetxrew,  and  It 
is  hardlv  possible  to  conclude  that  It  was  the  same  as  our 
Gospel  of  Matthew.  See  Arthur  S.  Peake,  Intr.;  F.  C. 
Conybeare.  Eist.  of  N.T.  CrU.,  1910. 

QADARIYYA.  Another  name  for  the  Arabian  sect 
called  Mr*TAZILA  (q.v.). 

QADIRIYEH.  The  mother  order  of  the  most 
influential  group  of  Dervish  orders.      It  was  founded  by 


'Abd-el-Qfldir  eJ-Jilanl  (d.  WVS),  a  descendant  of  the 
prophet  Muhammad.  The  founder  was  burled  at 
Baghilad.  and  his  shrine  there  "  has  ever  continued  to 
attract  crowds  of  pilgrims  whose  voluntary  gifts  add 
greatly  to  its  revenues"  (F.  J.  Bliss).  The  order  has 
now  anumiber  of  more  or  less  Independent  oSahoofta.  F. 
.T.  BlLss  mentions  for  example  that  in  Algeria  and 
Tunisia  there  are  three  important  monasteries  which  are 
independent  not  only  of  the  mother  zauHyeh  or  monastery 
but  even  of  each  other.      See  T.  P.  Hughes;  F.  J.  Bliss. 

QAT.  An  object  of  prayer  and  worship  in  Melanesia. 
"  Qat  appears  to  hover  between  the  estate  of  a  lowly 
creative  being,  bom  of  a  rock,  and  that  of  a  culture- 
hero,  and  rather  resembles  the  Zulu  Unkulunkulu  " 
(Andrew  Lang.   Social  Origins.  1908). 

QIAS.      An    Arabic    word    meaning    "  measuring    or 


measure."  The  QIas  i»  the  fourth  foundation  of  IslAm. 
It  denotes  "the  reasoning  b\  analogj  of  the  learned 
doctors  of  lalAm,  the  Mujtahidln,  with  regard  tx)  certain 
diflkrult  and  doubtful  questions  of  doctrine  and  practice, 
by  oomparii^  them  with  similar  cases  ah^eady  settled 
by  the  authority  of  the  Qur'An,  Sunna  or  IjmA*  and  thus 
arriving  at  the  solution  of  undecided  questions."  The 
doctors  were  not  all  agreed  as  to  the  value  of  Qlae. 
There  were  two  parties,  one  of  which  was  called  the 
People  of  QIas  or  the  people  of  private  opinion,  while 
the  other  was  described  as  the  People  of  Tradition.  See 
F.  A.   Klein.  ^         ^^ 

QOSH.  The  aame  of  an  Edomite  god.  The  name 
has  been  preserved  in  compound  proiier  names.  Q6a^ 
vroul^  seem  to  have  been  a  storm-god,  like  Adad  (q.v^, 
and  to  have  been  the  national  god  of  the  Edomites.  He 
may  also  have  been  a  moon-god.  See  E.  Schrader;  A. 
Jeremias.  ^,        ,        ,   , 

QUADRIVI^.  The  ancient  Celts  worshipped  certain 
goddessei*  in  groups.  One  of  these  groups  was  called 
Quadrlvifip,  or  the  goddesses  of  cross  roads.  Another 
was  known  as  Proximae  iq.v.). 

QUAHOOTZE.  One  of  the  chief  deities,  apparently 
a  war-god.  In  the  mythok>gy  of  the  Indians  of  the  Nootka 
Sound  country  in  North  America.  o«o  ^  ^ 

QUAILS.  Ac<x)rding  to  Athenteus  (ix.  49,  p.  392  d.), 
the  Phoenicians  aicriflced  quails  to  the  Tyrlan  Baal,  to 
commemorate  the  resurrection  of  Heracles.  This  may 
be  a  miwinderstaiKiing.  Robertson  Smith  points  out 
that  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ancients  regarded  quail  s 
flesh  as  dangerous  food,  but  seem  to  have  made  an  oint- 
ment from  the  brain  to  cure  epilepsy.  With  this  we  may 
compare  the  use  of  the  mouse  (q.v.). 

QUAKER  BAPTISTS.  Another  name  for  the 
Kelthlans  (q.v.).  the  followers  of  George  Keith. 

QUAKERS.  The  name  Quakers  was  originally  a  nick- 
name given  to  a  religious  body  which  arose  about  1650 
A  D  The  founder  of  the  body  was  George  Fox  (1624- 
1691).  Another  of  the  original  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment was  James  Nayk>r  (1612-1(J60).  James  Nay  lor, 
writing  In  1653,  "  quotes  many  texts  of  Scripture  to 
shew  that  the  earth  trembled  and  quaked,  that  Isaac 
trembled  exceedingly,  that  Moses  feared  and  quaked, 
that  the  I>ord  bade  His  disciples  quake  for  f(%r,  and 
that  therefore  saints  ought  to  be  Quakers"  (Diet,  of 
Sects)  Originally  the  followers  of  George  Fox  called 
themselves  "  The  people  of  the  Lord  "  or  "The  people 
of  God."  or  "  Children  of  Light."  or  "  Friends."  Then, 
in  reference  to  their  nickname,  they  described  them- 
selves as  "  the  i)eople  called  Quakers "  or  "  the  poor 
Quakers  "  or  "  the  despise<l  Quakers,"  or  "  The  people 
of  God.  in  scorn  caUed  Quakers."  Later  they  described 
themselves  as  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  this  is  now- 
regarded  as  their  correct  name.  See  FBILNiJb, 
SOCIETY  OF.  ^  ^        ., 

QUAKERS.  SHAKING.  Another  name  for  the 
American  sect  known  as  Shakers  (q.v.). 

QUASIMODOGENITI.  A  Latin  expression  meaning 
"as  newlv-bom."  In  France  and  Germany  it  is  a 
designation  of  Low  Sunday.  The  name  was  suggested 
by  the  first  words  of  the  Introit  in  the  Mass  (I.  Peter  11. 
2) 

QUATUOR  CORONATI.  Quatuor  Coronati  was  the 
name  given  to  four  Christian  soldiers,  Oarpophorus. 
Beverus,  Severlanus,  and  Victorinus.  who  were  martyred 
for  refusing  to  obev  the  command  of  the  Emperor 
Diocletian,  when  he  required  his  troops  to  offer  eaCTl- 
fice  to  Af-sculapius  (q.v.).  They  were  flogged  to  death. 
See  Wace  and  Piercv,  s.v.  "  Slrmium.  Stonemasons  of. 

QUEEN  OF  HEAVEN.  In  the  Book  of  Jeremiah  (vli. 
17-20,  xliv.   15-30)  reference  is  made  to  meleketh   hash- 


shamayim,  and  the  words  have  been  rendered  "  the  queen 
of  heaven  "  (on  the  supposition  that  meleketh  is  equiva- 
lent to  malkath).      In  the  Revised  Version  of  Jeremiah 
vil.  17  f.  we  read :  "  Seest  thou  not  what  they  do  in  the 
cities  of  Judah  and  In  the  streets  of  Jenwalem?      The 
children  gather  wood,  and  the  fathers  kindle  the  fire, 
and  the  women  knead  the  douj^,  to  make  cakes  to  the 
queen  of  heaven,  and  to  pour  out  drink  offerings  unto 
other  ^8,  that  they  may  provoke  me  to  anger."      The 
word  meleketh,   however,   has   also   been   taken  to   be 
equivalent  to  meVeketh,  which  means  "  work."      It  has 
then  been  supposed   (e.g.,  by  Jewish  scholars)  that  the 
worship  of  "  the  work  (cnltujs)  of  heaven  "  was  the  aame 
as  the  worship  of  "the  host  of  heaven"  (Jer.  viii.  2, 
xlx.  13,  Deut.  iv.  19,  xvli.  3,  etc.).     But  the  interpretation 
"  queen  of  heaven  "  is  more  likely.      The  worship  would 
seem  to  have  been  that  of  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
In  Babylonian  mythology  the  goddess  lahtar  (q.v.),  who 
was  regarded  as  the  planet  Venus  (q.v.),  is  called  beht 
shame  and  sharrat  shame;  and,  as  G.  F.  Moore  says,  the 
latter  exactly  corresponds  in  meaning  to  malkath  hash- 
shamayim.      Thus  the  cult  would  seem  to  have  been  of 
Babylonian   origin.      It   was   probably   introduced    into 
Judah   in  the  reign  of   Manaaseh.       "The  description 
l)oints  to  its  prevalence  among  the  poorer  classes,  who 
have  to  collect  firewood  and  do  all  the  work  themselves. 
From   xliv.  19   we   learn  that  the  cakes  '  pourtrayed 
(RVmg.)  the  goddess.     By  this  is  meant,  either  that  they 
were  modeUed  to  represent  her,  or  that  her   image  or 
svmbol  was  Impressed  on  them"  (A.  S.  Peake).      See  G. 
F    Moore  in  the  Encycl.  Bibl.;  A.   S.  Peake,  Jeremiah, 
vol.  i.,  m  the  "  Century  Bible,"  1910.  ^     ..     _. 

QUEST  SOCIETY,  THE.      The  objects  of  the  Quest 
Society  are :   (1)  To  promote  Investigation  and  compara- 
tive study  of  religion,  philosophy   and   science,  on  the 
basis  of  experience;  and  (2)  to  encourage  the  expression 
of  the  ideal  in  beautiful  forms.    The  Society  la  essentially 
a  body  of  seekers  and  learners.      Its  objects  briefly  indi- 
cate the  general  tendency  of  its  programme,  which  is 
designed  to  help  those  who  are  seeking    for   a   better 
understanding  of  the  purpose  of  life  and  the  means  of 
self-realization.      The  Society  desires  especially  to  pro- 
mote Inquiry  into  the  nature  of  religious  and  other  supra- 
normal  experiences  and  the  means  of  testing  their  value, 
to  strengthen  that  love  of  wisdom  which  Simulates  all 
efforts  to  formulate  a  practical  philosophy  of  life,  and  to 
emphasise  the  need  of  a  vital  science  to  crown  and  com- 
plete   the   discoveries    of    physical    research.       It    also 
interests  itself  in  whatever  throws  Hght  on  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  art,  in  the  expression  of  the  Ideal  in  forms  of 
beauty,  and  generally  In  works  of  inspiration  and  of  the 
creative  imagination.      The  endeavour  of  the  Ck)uncil  is 
to  provide  the  members  and  guests  of  the  Society  with 
the  most  competent  lecturers  procurable  on  the  many 
subjects  which  fall  within  the  wide  field  of  its  interests. 
The  Honorary  Secretary  is  Mrs.  L.  M.  Mead  (47,  Campden 
Hill  Road,  Kensington,  London,  W.8). 

QUETZALCOATL.  QuetzalcoatI,      which      means 

"Feathered  Serpent,"  was  one  of  the  deities  of  the 
ancient  Mexicans.  He  was  not  originally  a  god  of  the 
Aztecs,  but  was  adopted  by  them  from  the  ToIte(^.  whom 
they  drove  out.  His  worship  was  more  humane  than  that 
of  the  Aztec  gods,  Huitzilopochtli  (q.v.)  and  Tezcatlipoca 
(q  V)  And  legend  relates  that  it  was  resented  and 
resisted  by  Tezcatlipoca.  The  myth  represents  that 
QuetzalcoatI  suffered  a  kind  of  persecution.  It  tells 

that  he  was  once  high-priest  at  Tula,  in  Anahuac,  where, 
ever  clothed  in  white,  he  founded  a  cultus,  and  gave 
beneficent  laws  to  men,  teaching  them  also  the  arts  of 
agriculture,  metal-work,  stone-cutting,  and  civil  govern- 
ment; the  while  a  king  named  Huemac  held  with  him  the 
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seculaT  rule,  and  framed  the  law  book  of  the  nation. 
But  the  God  Tezcatlipoca  came  to  earth  In  the  guise  of 
a  young  merchant,  who  deceived  the  king's  daughter, 
and  again  In  the  guiae  of  an  old  man,  who  i)er9uaded 
Quetzalcoatl  to  drink  a  mystic  drink,  whereupon  he  was 
seized  with  an  iTresistlble  Impiilae  to  wander  away  "  (J. 
M.  Robertson).  Quetzalcoatl  wandered  about  for  a  time, 
and  at  length  disappeared.  His  worshippers  expected 
him  to  return,  and  when  Cartes  came,  the  appearance  of 
the  white  man  wae  regarded  by  the  Aztecs  as  a  fulfil- 
ment of  their  exi)ectation.  Acoording  to  Robertson, 
Quetzalcoatl  was  god  of  the  air.  D.  Brinton  and  A. 
R^ville  see  In  him  the  east-wind  wiilch  brings  the  bene- 
ficent rain,  but  is  driven  away  for  a  time  and  then 
again  returos.  Lewis  Spence,  on  the  other  hand,  point* 
out  that  Quetzalcoatl  was  "  Lord  of  the  Dawn."  He 
holds  him  to  have  been  a  culture-god.  It  is  probable, 
he  thln:ks,  that  "  Quetzalcoatl  was  one  of  those  early 
introducers  of  culture  who  sooner  or  later  find  a  place 
among  the  deities  of  the  nation  they  have  assisted  In  Its 
early  strugglee  towards  civiliaarion.  By  the  strife 
between  Tezcatlipoca  and  Quetzalcoatl  is  typified  the 
struggle  between  culture  and  barbarism."  The  wor- 
shippers of  Quetzalcoatl  did  not  approve  of  human  sacri- 
fice. E.  B.  TyJor  thinks  too  that  Quetzalcoatl  was  a  real, 
and  not  a  mythical,  personage.  Lewis  Spence  points  out 
that  he  Is  represented  sometimes  ae  quite  European  in 
appearance,  with  fair  beard,  blue  eyes,  and  white  com- 
plexion. To  J.  M.  Robertson,  who  is  fond  of  finding 
parallels  to  a  Christian  Christ  who,  according  to  him, 
never  existed,  Quetzalcoatl  is  not  a  man  who  was  con- 
verted into  a  god,  but  a  god  who  was  converted  into  a 
man  :  he  is  the  "  Mexican  White  Christ."  See  Lewi* 
Spence;  J.  M.  Robertson,  "The  Religions  of  Ancient 
Mexico"  in  R.8.W.;  Reinach,  O.;  J.  M.  Robertson,  P.C. 

QUIATEOT.  One  of  the  god«  of  the  Nlcarao  (of 
Nicaragua).  He  was  the  lord  of  rain,  thunder,  and 
lightning.  Sacrifices  of  bovs  and  girls  were  made  to 
him. 

QUIETISM.  As  tlie  name  suggests.  Quietism  implies 
an  effort  to  reach  a  state  of  quietude.  The  mystic 
system  of  religion  known  as  Quietism  originated.  a.«i  a 
n>odem  movement,  with  Michael  Molinos  (1(>40-1^)9«).  a 
Spanish  priest.  In  1675  Molinos  published  "  Guida 
Splrltuale."  a  work  which  sets  forth  the  principles  of 
his  method.  The  title  of  the  English  translation  of  the 
work,  published  in  168S.  explains  it«  nature  as  follows  : 
"  The  Spiritual  Guide  which  disentangles  the  soul  and 
brings  It  by  the  Inward  way  to  the  getting  of  perfect  con- 
templation and  the  rich  treasure  of  eternal  peace." 
Molinos  maintained  "  that  our  perfection  consists  in  an 
uninterrupted  act  of  contemplation  and  love;  that  in 
this  state  the  soul  does  not  con«cioufily  reflect  either  on 
God  or  itself:  that  true  prayer  Is  this  state  of  quietude. 
and  that  in  prayer  the  first  act  of  faith,  the  first  inten- 
tion of  resignation  prevails  to  constitute  the  whole  act 
of  worship  "  (C.  H.  H.  Wright  and  C.  Neil).  The  spirit 
of  this  teaching  seemed  to  be  quite  opposed  to  the 
ordinances  and  institutions  of  the  Church.  Molinos  was 
condemned  by  the  Inquisition  In  1(;85.  and  was  impri- 
soned. In  1687  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  recant  sixty- 
eight  of  his  erroneous  propositions.  Molinos  was 
evidently  tempted  to  carry  his  doctrine.  In  theory  at 
least,  to  extremes.  This  Is  clear.  It  has  been  thought, 
when  we  read  such  statements  as  this :  "It  is  never 
good  to  k)ve  thy  neighbour  to  the  detriment  of  thine  own 
spiritual  good.  To  please  God  in  purity  ought  to  be  the 
only  scope  of  thy  works."  Madame  Guyon  (Jeanne 
Bouvier  de  la  Motte:  1648-1717)  adopted  a  modified  form 
of  Quietiem.  In  1684  she  published  her  well-known  work. 
••  Moyen  Court  et  trfes  facile  pour  faire  I'Oraison,"  which 


appeared  In  Bngli«h  as  "  A  Short  and  Easy  Method  of 
Prayer."  This  and  other  writings  were  examined  by  a 
Commission  In  16©4  and  declared  to  contain  erroneous 
doctrines.  One  of  the  Commission  was  Jacques  B^nigne 
Bossuet  (1627-1704).  who  regarded  Madame  Guyon's  ideas 
as  "  a  mass  of  extravagances,  iUuslons.  and  puerilities*." 
Madame  Guyon  found  a  symriathizer  In  her  friend 
F6nelon  (1651-1715),  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  who  adopted 
rather  similar  views.  In  his  "  Explication  dee  Maximee 
des  Saints  sur  la  Vie  Int^rleure  "  (1697)  he  defended  the 
principle  of  holy  indifference  and  of  disinterested  love. 
He  was  opposed  by  Boesuet,  and  in  1(»99  was  condemned 
by  Pope  Innocent  XII.,  whereupon  he  submitted.  E.  C. 
Gregory  describes  the  teachings  of  Madame  Guyon  and 
F^nelon  as  "  practical,  lofty,  inspiring,  and  second  to 
none  for  the  lift  and  insight  which  thev  afford."  See 
B.  C.  Gregory,  Intr.  to  ChHstlan  Mysticism;  J.  H.  Blunt; 
Prot.  Diet.;  Cath.  Diet. 

QUIMBYISM.  The  principles  and  teaching  of  Phineas 
ParkhuTst  Qulmby  (1802-1866).  Quimby  was  bom  In 
I^ebanon,  New  Hampshire,  but  two  years  afterwanls  his 
parents  moved  to  Belfast.  His  father  was  a  black- 
smith, and  the  son  did  not  receive  a  good  education. 
Phineas  Qulmby,  however,  according  to  his  son,  "  l^d  a 
very  Inventive  turn  of  mind,  and  was  always  interested 
in  mechanics,  philosophy,  and  scientific  subjects." 
When  the  French  meamerlser  Charles  Poyan  visited 
America  about  the  year  1836,  Qulmby  became  lntere«ted 
in  the  new  science.  He  began  to  experiment  himself, 
believing  the  new  power  to  be  animal  magnetism.  In 
course  of  time,  however,  he  came  to  realize  that  the  real 
factor  was  the  infiuence  of  one  mind  upon  another.  This 
led  him  to  develop  a  science  of  mental  healing.  "To 
reduce  his  discovery  to  a  seiemce,  which  could  be  taught 
for  the  benefit  of  suffering  humanity,  was  the  all- 
absorbing  idea  of  his  life.  To  develop  his  '  tJieory  '  or 
'the  truth,'  as  he  always  termed  it,  so  that  others  than 
himself  could  understand  and  practise  it,  was  what  he 
laboured  for.  Had  he  been  of  a  sordid  and  grasping 
nature,  he  might  have  acquired  unlimited  wealth;  but  for 
that  he  seemed  to  have  no  desire"  (Dresser).  Quimby  lost 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  Mesmerism.  "  Instead  of  putting 
the  patient  into  a  mesmeric  sleep.  Mr.  Quiroby  would  sit 
by  him:  and,  after  giving  him  a  detailed  account  of  what 
his  troubles  were,  he  would  simply  converse  with  him. 
and  explain  the  causes  of  the  troubles,  and  thus  change 
the  mind  of  the  patient,  and  dlaabu.'ie  it  of  its  errors  and 
establi^sh  the  truth  in  its  place;  which,  if  done,  was  the 
cure."  Quimby  claimed  that  "  mind  was  siMritual  matter 
and  could  be  changed  ":  that  "  disease  \^'as  an  error,  or 
belief,  and  that  the  truth  was  the  cure."  In  1S,59  he 
went  to  Portland,  where  he  practised  until  1865.  Annetta 
G.  Dre8.<*eT  went  to  Qulmby  as  a  patient  in  1862,  and  she 
has  given  an  account  of  her  experienc»\  She  says  tliat 
her  first  interview  with  him  mark«Kl  a  turning-point  in 
her  life.  He  had  a  large  practice.  "  People  were 
coming  to  Mr.  Quimby  from  all  pjirt^i  of  New  England, 
usually  those  who  had  been  given  up  by  the  best  practi- 
tioners, and  who  had  been  pt^rsuadtnl  to  try  this  new 
mode  of  treatment  as  a  last  resort.  Many  of  these  came 
on  crutches  or  were  assisted  into  the  office  by  some 
friend;  and  It  was  most  interesting  to  note  their  progress 
day  by  day.  or  the  remarkable  change  produced  by  a 
single  sitting  with  the  doctor.  I  remember  one  woman 
who  had  used  crutches  for  twenty  years,  who  walked 
without  them  after  a  few  weeks."  Mary  Baker  EJddy 
was  one  of  tho.<ie  who  visited  Qulmby.  Annetta  G. 
Dresser  says  she  well  remembers  "  the  day  when  she  was 
helped  up  the  ste<ps  to  his  office  on  the  occai^ion  of  her 
first  visit  for  mental  treatment."  She  adds :  "  She  wae 
cured    by     him,    and    afterwards    became    very     much 


interested  in  his  theory.  But  she  put  her  own  con- 
struction on  much  of  his  teaching,  and  develoi>ed  a 
doctrine  which  is  for  the  most  part  a  one-sided  inter- 
pretation of  the  Quimby  philosophy."  The  two  state- 
ments in  the  last  sentence  are  a  little  difficult  to  under- 
stand. The  first  admits  the  original  and  independent 
bent  of  Mrs.  Bddv's  mind;  the  second  looks  like  an 
attempt  to  weaken  this  admission  (see  CHRISTIAN 
^SCIENTISTS).  See  Horatio  W.  Dresser,  Health  and 
the  Inner  Life,  \Wl. 


QUINTILLIANISTS.  Another  name  for  the  Pri«cll- 
lianlsts  (g.v.),  folk>wers  of  Montanus  (second  century). 
Qulntilla  seems  to  have  been  the  name  of  a  prophetess 
(see  Augustine,  Hmer.  xxvi.,  xxvll.). 

QUR'AN.  A  more  correct  spelling  of  the  word  com- 
monly known  as  KORAN  (g.v.). 

QUR'AN-READERS.  A  name  given  by  Muhammad 
to  persons  who  were  well- versed  In  the  Qur'ftn  (see 
KORAN). 
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RA.  One  of  the  deities  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Ra 
was  one  of  the  names  of  the  Sun  god,  or  rather  of  the 
Sun  The  deitv  is  depicted  with  the  body  of  a  man 
and  the  head  of  a  hawk.  He  holds  In  one  hand  the 
sign  of  life,  and  in  the  other  a  royal  sceptre.  Above  his 
head  is  represente<l  the  solar  disk  surrounded  by  the 
symbol  of  power  over  life  and  death,  the  coil  of  the 
uraeus  The  serpent  was  supposed  to  protect  the  sun 
against  its  enemies  who  tried  to  oppose  lt«  progress. 
The  hawk's  head  Indicates  either  that  the  passage  of 
the  sun  across  the  heavens  is  like  the  fiight  of  the  hawk, 
or  i)erhapH  that  the  sun  is  supposed  to  have  the  form  of 
a  sparrow  hawk.  The  latter  Is  the  view  of  Wiedemann. 
"  Probablv  this  bird  of  prey— which  now  hovering  high 
in  air  seems  to  disappear  into  the  blue  heaven  and  to 
merge  Itself  in  the  sun,  and  anon  shoots  down  suddenly 
to  earth  like  a  ray  of  light— was  regarded  as  the  mes- 
senger and  even  as  part  of  the  Sun  god,  and  hence  it  was 
concluded  that  he  himself  bore  the  form  of  a  sparrow 
hawk."  In  course  of  time  other  gods  were  combined 
with  Ra.  Amon-Ra,  for  Instance,  became  for  a  thousand 
years  tJie  most  prominent  of  all  the  gods  of  Egj-pt.  See 
Alfred  Wiedemann;  Adolf  Erman,  Handbook;  Edouard 
Naville,  The  Old  Egyptian  Faith,  1909. 

RAB.  A  Hebrew  word  meaning  "  master  or 
"  teacher."  It  was  employed  as  a  title  for  the  doctors 
of  the  Talmudic  Schools  (the  Amorftim;  see  TALMUD). 
Abba  Arlkha  (A.D.  175-247)  of  the  Babylonian  School 
was  called  simplv  Rab  as  being  the  teacher  par  excel- 
lence. He  founded  (A.D.  219)  the  College  at  Sura  on 
the  Euphrates.  "  The  Palestinian  Amoraim  who  had 
been  ordained  by  the  Patriarch  (Nasi)  bore  the  title  of 
Rabbi ;  those  of  Babylonia  who  had  received  ordlmtlon 
bore  the  title  of  Rab  "  (W.  O.  E.  Oesterley  and  G.  H. 
Box).  The  title  "  Rabban  "was  reserved  for  Patri- 
archs and  heads  of  the  Sanhedrin.  Instead  of  Rab, 
"  Rabba  "  or  "  Rabbah  "  was  also  used.  Rabbana, 
"our  teacher."  was  another  title.  It  was  given  In 
particular  to  Rab  Ashi  of  Babyk)nia.  See  J.  W  Ethe- 
ridge,  Intr.  to  Heb.  Lit.,  1856;  W.  O.  E.  Oesterley  and 
G.  H.  Box.  „  ^  - 

RABBA.     Also  written    "  Rabbah,"   a   Hebrew   word 
used  as  a  title.      See  RAB. 

RABBAN.       Literally    "  master  "    or    "  teacher,       a 
Hebrew  word  u-sed  as  a  title.     See  RAB. 


RABBANA.      Literally     "our    Teacher"     or^'  <>^ 
Master,"  a  Hebrew  word  used  as  a  title.      See  RAB. 

RABBI.      A  Hebrew  word  meaning  "  my  master '    or 
"  my  teacher  "  and  used  as  a  title.      See  RAB. 

RACOVIAN  CATECHISM,  THE.  The  Racovian 
Clatechism  of  1605-9  A.D.  i&  a  Socinian  statement  of 
doctrine.  W.  A.  Curtis  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  longest 
of  Catechisms,  controversial  and  argumentative,  theolog- 
ical rather  than  religious,  rationalistic  yet  also  super- 
naturalistic.  "  The  positions  maintained  are  in  niany 
cases  far  removed  from  those  of  present-day  Unltar- 
lanlsm,  and  they  are  maintained  on  Scriptural  grounds. 
The  work  abounds  in  flashes  of  true  insight, 
and  in  the  evidences  of  minute  scholarship.  Not 
a  few  of  its  criticisms  of  prevailing  theories  have  a 
permanent  valne,  some.  Indeed,  have  passed  Into  common- 
places of  modem  thought"  (W.  A.  Curtis).  See 
William  A.  (Curtis.  ^    ^  ^_,  v, 

RADHA.      A  Hindu  goddess,  the  beloved  of  Krishna. 

RAKELIMALAZA.  The  name  of  a  Malagasy  god.  It 
means  "  renowned,  although  diminutive."  It  is  curioufl 
that  horses  were  not  aUowed  to  enter  his  sacred  place. 
But  other  animals  and  objects  were  also  excluded,  such 
as  guns,  gunpowder,  pigs,  onions,  sifotra  (explained  as  a 
shell-fish  resembling  a  snail),  sitry  (explained  as  a  small 
animal  resembling  the  young  crocodile),  striped  or 
spotted  lobes,  anything  of  a  black  colour,  goats,  meat 
distributed  at  funerals,  cats,  and  owls.  See  J.  G.  Frazer, 
SpiHts  of  the  Com,  1912.  .      tt,  .^   «.-« 

RAKSHASAS.  An  order  of  demons  In  Hinduism. 
They  are  mentioned  in  the  RamSyana  (q.v.)  as  opponent* 
of  gods  and  men.  They  devour  men,  and  disturb  re- 
ligious rites.  They  have  the  power  of  transforming 
themselves.  One  of  the  most  hideous  of  these  monsters 
is  called  Viradba.  The  chief  of  them,  however,  Is 
B&vana.  He  has  a  brother,  Vibhishana,  who  is  repre- 
sented as  a  virtuous  demon.      See  Monier-Willlams;  B. 

W.  Hopkins.  .  ,       ,  -  „  4.v^ 

RAMA.  One  of  the  divine  beings  worshipped  by  the 
Hindus.  Rama  was  originally  a  man.  He  became  one 
of  the  human  incarnations  of  the  god  Vishnu  (g.v.),  the 
other  being  Krishna  (Q.v.).  He  was  the  son  of  a  king, 
it  is  said,  but  his  father  banished  him  to  the  aouthem 
forests  Here  the  tyrant-demon  Ravana,  king  of  Ceylon, 
carried  off  his  wife  Sita.      The  hero  Rfima,  assisted  by 
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HaQam&n  (q.v.),  w!bo  was  probably  diief  Off  aik  ape-like 
tribe  bat  is  repres^kted  as  a  monkey-like  semi-divine 
being,  reoovered  ber.  After  bi«  death  B&ma  was  deified. 
His  exploits  are  de0crit)ed  and  enlarged  apon  in  the  Epic 
called  B&m£ya9a  (q.v.),  "  Tbe  Wandering  of  RAma/'  of 
which  he  is  the  hero.  "  From  Kaftmir  to  Cape  Coroorin 
the  name  of  BAma  1«  on  every  one's  lips.  All  sects 
revere  it,  and  show  their  reverence  by  employing  ]t  on 
all  occasions  "  (MonJer-Wllllame).  Rfima  was  commonly 
called  R&ma-candTa,  that  ie  to  say,  **  the  moon-like 
RAma."  See  Monier-WiUiame;  E.  W.  Hopkins;  J.  A. 
Dubois  and  H.  K.  Beauchamp. 

RAMACANDRA.  Rfima-candra,  that  is  to  say,  "  the 
moon-like  Rama,"  ie  a  common  designation  of  Rdma 
{q.v.). 

RAMADAN,  FAST  OF.  Ramadftn  is  the  ninth  month 
of  the  Muslim  calendar.  It  is  sacred  because  in  this 
month  God  is  supposed  to  have  sent  down  the  Kur'iln. 
In  It  every  Muslim,  male  and  female,  if  of  mature  years, 
is  required  to  fast  thirty  days  (not  nights).  "  O 
believers !  a  Fast  is  prescribed  to  you  as  it  was  prescribed 
to  those  before  you,  that  ye  may  fear  God,  for  certain 
days  "  (Qur'ftn  ii.  179-180).  The  fast  begins  as  soon  as 
two  reMable  witnesses  Imve  seen  the  new  moon  of  the 
month  of  Ramad&n.  "As  to  the  month  Ramadftn  in 
which  the  Koran  was  eent  down  to  be  man's  guidance, 
and  an  explanation  of  that  guidance,  and  of  that  illumina- 
tion, as  soon  tus  any  one  of  you  observeth  the  moon,  let 
him  set  about  the  fast  "  (ii.  181).  If  the  new  moon  of 
RamadAn  cannot  be  seen  distinctly,  one  witness  suffices; 
"  but  wh«i  the  beginning  of  the  fiast  rests  on  the  testi- 
mony of  one  witness  only,  the  fast  must  be  continued  and 
cannot  be  broken  till  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon  of 
the  followiug  month  (Shawwal)  is  affirmed  by  two  trust- 
worthy witnesses  "  (Klein).  Various  forms  of  abstinence 
have  to  be  observed.  The  traditional  practice  of  the 
Prophet  has  to  be  followed.  For  instance,  the  Suhdr,  the 
meal  taken  a  little  before  daybreak,  has  to  be  delayed  as 
long  as  possible.  A  date  or  a  little  water  should  be  taken 
before  prayer.  Alms  should  be  bestowed,  and  the  Qur'An 
should  be  read.       See  F.  A.  Klein. 

RAMAITES.        Worshippers   of   the    Hindu    man-god 
RAma.      Some  of  the  Hindus  maintain  that  Vislinu  (</.r.) 
was    Incarnated    in    Krishna    (q.v.),    others    in    Rama. 
Rama  "  Is  celebrated  throughout  India  as  the  model  son, 
brother,  and  husband,  who  was  banished  by  his  father  to 
the  southern  forests."     When  Sita,  his  wife,  was  carried 
off  by  Ravana,  Rama  by  a  heroic  effort  succeetled  In  re- 
covering her  with  the  help   of  a  chieftain    Hanuman. 
Rama  thus  became  the  hero  of  the  great   Indian  Epic, 
the  Ramayana  (q.v.).      When  after  his  death  Rama  was 
made  Into  a  god,  Hanuman  also  was  regarded  as  divine. 
The  Ramaites  have  split  up  into  parties  on  the  question 
of  free-will.       The  Southern,  Calvlnlstic,   Raimaites  are 
caJled  Ten-galals.       The  Northern  Ramaites.   who  hold 
that  free-will  must  be  exercised,  are  called  Vada-galais. 
The  Ramaites  agree,  however,  in  accepting  Rama  as  the 
human  avatar  of  Vishnu,  and  in  acknowledging  Vishnu 
as  the  deity.        In  conjunction   with  Vishnu,  they  wor- 
ship his  wife  Lakshmi.       See  Monler- Williams;   E.   W. 
Hopkins. 

RAMANANDIS.  The  followers  of  the  Hindu  religious 
teacher  Ramananda,  who  is  said  to  have  been  bom  In 
the  thirteenth  century.  "  They  worship  Vishnu  under 
the  form  of  Rama  (the  hero  of  the  Ramdyana)  either 
singly  or  conjointly  with  his  wife  Sita,  and  they  are  not, 
like  the  RamAnujas,  hyper-scrupulous  about  the  privacy 
of  their  meals  "  (Monler-WIlliams).  They  worship  also 
the  divine  ape,  Hanuman.  A  number  of  RAmAnanda's 
diaclplee  flounded  new  sects.  See  Monler- Williams;  E. 
W.  Hopkins. 


RAMANUJAS.  The  foUowers  of  the  Hindu  religious 
teacher,  RAmAnuJa,  who  was  bom  about  A.D.  1017. 
RAm&nuJa  settled  at  Sri  rangam  near  Trlchin(H>oly,  and 
It  im  aaid  that  he  did  oot  die  antll  1187.  In  opposition 
to  the  doctrine  of  Sankara  (see  SMART  AS),  he  acknow- 
ledged a  triad  of  principles:  (1)  the  Supreme  Spirit; 
(2)  tbe  separate  fi{)lrlt8  of  men;  and  (3)  non-splrlt.  The 
spirits  of  men  he  regards  as  essentially  different  from 
the  Supreme  Spirit.  He  hokls  that  "  God  is  himaelf 
both  the  creator  (KartA)  of  the  work!  and  the  substantial 
cause  or  material  out  of  which  It  is  formed  "  (Monler- 
Wllliams).  He  believes  that  periodically  human  spirits 
are  re-absorbed  into  God.  He  distinguishes  five  ways  or 
stages  In  whi<A  the  Supreme  Being  can  be  worshipped, 
each  of  them  higher  than  the  other.  The  lowest  is  in 
forms  and  images;  the  highest  Is  the  worship  of  the 
internal  Spirit.  RAmAnuJa  himself  appointed  seventy- 
four  special  teacdiers.  In  the  thirteenth  century  one  of 
his  followers  undertook  to  purify  the  faith  of  the  Master 
and  remove  Incrustations.  He  caused  divisions  by  re- 
garding the  doctrines  of  the  Northern  BrAhmans  as 
purer  than  those  of  the  Southern.  Two  parties  or 
schools  arose :  the  Vada-galal  or  northern  school,  and 
the  Ten-galai  or  southern  school.  Tlie  two  schools 
developed  some  differences  of  doctrine.  For  Instanoe, 
they  differ  on  the  question  of  free-will.  BotJi  parties 
agree  In  branding  themselves  with  the  discus,  the  conch- 
shell,  the  club,  and  the  lotus  as  emblems  of  Vishnu,  and 
in  preparing  and  eating  tlieir  food  in  great  secrecy.  See 
Monier- Williams;  E.  W.  Ht^kins. 

RAMAVATS.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  followers 
of  the  Hindu  religious  teacher  RAmananda.  They  are 
called  also  RAMANANDIS  (q.v.). 

RAMAYANA.  Two  sacred  writings  among  the  Hindus 
are  called  RAmAyana,  "the  wandering  of  RAma."  (1) 
A  great  legendary  heroic  poem,  composed  by  VAlmikl, 
and  based  upon  the  ancient  legends  of  Eastern  India.  (2) 
A  later  poem  composed  In  the  sixteenth  century  by  the 
great  Hindu  poet,  TulasI-dAs.  "  What  the  Divine  Song 
and  the  BhAgavaba  PurAna  are  to  the  Krishna Ite,  the 
older  (epic)  RAmayana  of  VAlmiki  and  Tula«idflaa'.s  new 
poem  (of  the  same  name)  are  to  the  Ramaite  "  (E.  W. 
Hopkins).  See  Sir  Monler  Monler- Williams;  E.  W. 
HcH)kins. 

RAMBAKSH.  The  gift  of  RAma  (King  of  Ayodhia,  a 
great  incarnation  of  Vishnu),  one  of  the  names  of  the 
Hindu  god  RAma. 

RAMCHANDI.  A  Hindu  deity,  a  goddess,  perhaps 
the  personification  of  Mother  Earth,  worshipped  by  the 
Koltas  (also  known  as  KoHtas  or  Kalta.«<),  an  agricultural 
caste  of  the  Sambalpur  District  and  the  adjoining  I'riya 
States  in  India. 

RAMCHANDRA.  The  moon  of  Rama  (King  of 
Ayodhia.  a  great  Incarnation  of  Vishnu),  one  of  the  names 
of  the  Hindu  god  RAma. 

RAMCHARAN.  The  footprint  of  R<lma  (King  of 
Ayodhia.  a  great  incarnation  of  Vishnu),  one  of  the  names 
of  the  Hindu  god  Rama. 

RAMJI  DEO.  A  god  worshipped  in  Hoshangabud  by 
the  Jats,  the  representative  cultivating  caste  of  the 
Punjab  in  India.  Another  god  worshipped  in  the  same 
place  Is  Bairam  Deo.  The  chief  deity  of  the  JAts,  how- 
ever, is  Siva  or  MahA-deo.  They  worship  also  their 
swords  and  horses. 

RAMMAN.  A  Babylonian  deity.  The  older  name  of 
the  god  was  perhaps  Adad  (Syrian  Hadad).  Ramman 
being  only  an  epithet.  Ramman,  "  the  thunderer,"  was 
the  god  of  storms.  During  the  Casslte  dynasty  Sin 
(<7.t\).  Shamash  (q.v.),  and  Ramnuin  (q.v.)  formed  a 
second  triad  of  gods.      Afterwards  he  was  held  In  high 
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honour  by  Nebuchadreaar  I.  as  the  god  of  battle.  He 
was  not  only  the  thunderer,  but  also  the  bringer  of 
lightning.  He  even  appears  also  as  a  solar  deity  asso- 
ciated with  the  sun-god,  Shamash  (q.v).  As  the  bringer 
of  rain  he  had  a  two-fold  character :  at  one  time  he  was 
the  producer  of  destruction,  at  another  of  blessings. 
But  it  was  more  natural  to  contrast  Ramman  as  the 
destructive  power  with  Shamash  as  the  beneficent  power. 
In  the  description  of  the  storm  in  the  Deluge-story  (see 
DELUGE-STORY,  BABYLONIAN)  Ramman  is  of  course 
made  to  take  a  chief  part.  In  the  Zu  myth  (q.v.)  he  is 
called  upon  by  the  other  gods  to  attack  Zu,  who  has 
stolen  the  tablets  of  fate  (q.v.).  He  declines  the  con- 
test, with  the  excuse  that  Zu  by  gaining  possession  of  the 
tablets  has  become  invincible.  The  consort  of  Ramman 
was  the  goddess  Shala  (q.v.).      See  Morris  Jastrow,  Rel. 

RAN.  One  of  the  deities  of  the  Ancient  Teutons.  Ran 
is  represented  as  goddess  of  the  sea.  She  drags  men 
down  into  her  depths.  She  is  the  wife  of  the  sea  giant 
Mglr  (q.v.).  Her  nine  daughters  represent  "  the  surf 
and  the  turbulent  waves  of  the  sea."  See  P.  D.  Chante- 
ple  de  la  Sausaaye,  Rel.  of  the  Teutons,  1902. 

RANDALLITES.  The  followers  of  Benjamin  Randall 
(1749-1808),  better  known  as  Free-will  BapUsts.  Randall 
was  at  first  an  ordlnarj'  Baptist,  but  he  became 
convinced  that  every  man's  will  is  free  to  the  extent 
that  he  can  choose  or  refuse  salvation.  This  conviction 
led  to  a  division  among  the  Baptists. 

RANTERS.  (1)  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Primi- 
tive Methodists  (q.v.).  (2)  A  sect  which  was  prominent 
In  England  during  the  Commonwealth.  They  are  said 
to  have  declared  that  sin  is  imagination;  or  that  they 
were  unable  to  sin.  being  in  the  state  of  Adam  before 
the  Fall.  Richard  Baxter  (1615-169])  says  that  they  used 
blasijhemous  oatlis  and  curses;  "  and  this  all  uttered  as 
the  effect  of  knowledge  and  a  part  of  their  religion,  in 
a  fanatic  strain,  and  fathered  on  the  Spirit  of  God." 
They  are  said  also  to  have  practised  community  of 
women.       See  J.   H.  Blum. 

RAPPISTS.  The  folk>wers  of  George  Rapp  (1757- 
1847).  They  are  also  known  as  the  Harmony  Society, 
or  the  Harmonists,  or  the  Harmonitee   (q.v.). 

RASHNU.  A  deity  worshipped  by  the  Persians  as  a 
god  of  justice.  With  Mithra  he  decides  the  fate  of  the 
soul  aft>er  death.  "  After  deatli,"  writes  Prof.  Geldner 
(Encycl.  Hibl.,  s.v.  Zoroastrianism),  "at  the  end  of  the 
third  night,  the  soul  arrives  at  the  head  of  the  CInvat6- 
Peretu.  or  Accountant's  Bridge,  over  which  lies  tbe  way 
to  heaven.  Here  takes  place  the  revealing  and  dis- 
closure of  all  Its  past  life,  the  judicium  particulare.  The 
angel  Mithra  and  the  angel  Rashnu  make  up  ihe  account 
and  reckoning  (SBE  24258),  or  RasJinu  the  Just  weighs 
the  good  and  the  evil  deeds  over  against  each  other  in 
the  impartial  balance  tbat  does  not  vary  a  hair's  breadth 
In  favour  of  any  man.  not  even  a  monarch  (SBE  17*')." 

RASKOLNIKS.  A  general  designation  of  Russian 
schismatics  or  dissenters.  The  term  is  derived  from  a 
word  meaning  "  cleft."  The  great  schism  was  the  result 
of  a  much-needed  revision  of  the  books  used  by  the 
Established  Church  of  Russia,  the  Greek-Eastern 
Church.  When  the  Patriarch  Nikon  (1652-1658  A.D.) 
effected  this  reform,  the  Church  was  divided  into  Staro- 
verl  or  the  "  Old  Believers "  (the  dissenters)  and 
Nlkonlans  or  the  "  New  Believers."  The  original 
Raskolnikfl  "  held  sacred  certain  points  modified  by  the 
revLHion;  namely,  they  used  only  the  unn'v1se<l  service- 
books;  they  crossed  themselves  with  two  fingers  and  not 
with  three;  they  repeated  hallelujah  only  twice;  they 
used  seven  and  not  five  altar-breads  in  the  Eucharistic 
service;  they  used  only  an  eight-pointed  cross;  during 
divine  services  they  turned  from  left  to  right.  '  according 


to  the  sun,'  and  not  from  right  to  left;  they  attended 
only  their  own  churches,  and  regarded  the  oat«i<ter8  as 
intpure;  they  said  Isoos  (Jesus)  instead  of  Ii«006;  they 
never  shaved  their  beard,  being  afraid  of  spelling  God's 
image;  they  never  used  tobacco,  or  practised  vaccina- 
tion "  (Schaff-Herzog).      See  Schaff-Herzog;  J.  H.  Blunt. 

RATIONALIST  PRESS  ASSOCIATION.  The  objects 
of  this  Association  are  "  to  stimulate  the  habits  of  reflec> 
tion  and  inquiry  and  the  free  exercise  of  tndividiiAl 
intellect ;  to  promote  a  ratlcHial  system  of  secular  educa- 
tion; to  assist  in  publishing  the  works  of  capaUe 
thinkers,  and  in  popularising  the  great  discoveries  of 
modem  science  and  scholarship;  to  re-Issue,  in  dtieap 
form,  nota*>le  books  of  a  critical,  phllo8(H>hlcal,  or  ethical 
character;  and  generally  to  assert  the  supremacy  of 
reason,  as  the  natnral  and  necessary  means  to  all  sn<± 
knowledge  and  wisdom  as  man  can  achieve."  Rationalism 
is  defin^  as  "  the  mental  attitude  which  unreservedly 
accepts  the  supremacy  of  reason  and  aims  at  establishing 
a  system  of  philosophy  and  ethics  verifiable  by  experience 
and  independent  of  all  arbitrary  assumptions." 

RATU-MAI-MBULU.  A  deity  worshipped  in  the  Fiji 
Islands.  The  name  means  Lord  from  Hades.  "  Through 
him  the  earth  gives  her  Increase.  In  December  he  ewnes 
forth  from  Mbulu,  and  pours  sap  into  the  fruit-trees,  and 
pushes  the  young  yam  shoots  through  the  soil.  Through- 
out that  month  it  is  tabu  to  beat  the  drum,  to  sound  the 
conch-shell,  to  dance,  to  plant,  to  fight,  or  to  sing  at 
sea,  lest  Ratu-mai-Mbulu  be  disturbed,  and  quit  the  earth 
before  his  work  is  completed  "  (Basil  Thomson,  The 
Fijians,  1908). 

RAVULOS.  A  class  of  temple  servants  in  Southern 
India  associated  with  the  Malls  and  the  Munis.  "The 
RAvulos  blow  conches  (shells  of  Turbinella  rapa)  In  the 
Salvite  temples  and  at  Brahmans'  weddings,  sell  flowers, 
and  regard  themselves  as  superior  to  the  other  two.  The 
Malls  do  service  in  Salvite  or  Vaishnavite  temples  and 
sell  flowers,  but  the  Milnls  are  employed  only  in  the 
temples  of  the  village  goddesses "  (Madras  Census 
Report,  1901,  quoted  by  E.  Thurston). 

RECEPTIONISTS.  A  term  used  of  those  who  hold  a 
certain  doctrine  as  to  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
EucharLst.  "  Christ  is  present,  according  to  this 
doctrine,  not  in  the  Sacrament,  but  In  the  worthy 
receiver :  not  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  Consecration,  but 
by  virtue  of  each  act  of  Communion  "  (B.  J.  Kidd,  The 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  1908). 

RECORDING  ANGELS.  A  class  of  angels  referred 
to  In  the  Qur'An.  "  Think  they  that  we  hear  not  their 
secrets  and  their  private  talk?  Yes,  and  our  angels  who 
are  at  their  sides  write  them  down  "  (xllli.  80).  They 
observe  men's  actions  and  write  them  down.  "  Yet  truly 
there  are  guardians  over  you — illustrious  recorders — 
cognizant  of  your  actions  "  (Ixxxil.  10).  "  Of  such  angels 
every  man  is  said  to  have  two,  one  standing  on  the  right 
to  write  down  hit*  good  actions,  the  other  on  his  left  to 
write  down  his  bad  actions;  they  are  constantly  watching 
and  always  present  except  on  certain  occasions.  These 
angels  never  change,  but  remain  with  man  till  his  death, 
and  then  stand  at  his  grave,  praising  and  writing  down 
his  reward,  if  he  was  a  believer;  cursing  him  to  the  day 
of  the  resurrection  if  he  was  an  infidel  "  (Klein).  See  F. 
A.  Klein. 

RECTOR.  The  clergyman  who  is  in  perpetual  charge 
of  an  Anglican  church  is  commonly  called  a  vicar.  If  the 
tithes  are  not  impropriate,  he  is  caJled  a  Rector.  Bot 
the  tithes  often  are  impropriate.  In  former  times  it 
became  a  not  uncommon  practice  to  transfer  the  revenues 
of  a  benefice  to  a  layman  on  the  understanding  that  he 
would  make  suitable  provision  for  the  carrying  out  of 
tlie  cure  of  souls.     Where  this  has  happened  the  Rector 
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is  a  layman.  The  ctergyman  who  perfomM  the  spirltnal 
dntles  te  called  the  Vicar.  He  may.  In  addition  to  omer 
emoluments,  receive  the  '•small  tithes"  of  the  pari«h, 
tout  the  "  great  tithes  "  belong  to  the  Rector.  The  same 
title  Rector  is  given  to  the  head  of  some  of  the  Cxxiieges 
at  Oxford;  and  to  the  head  of  some  of  the  Unlvexsltlee 
in  Scotland  (equivalent  to  Chancellor  elsewhere).  in 
Scotland  and  in  tiie  Bpl«copal  Churches  of  the  United 
State*  all  incumbents  are  now  called  Rectore. 

RECUSANTS.  A  name  given  to  those  theologian*  who 
rejected  the  papal  Bull  "  Unigenitus"  (1713),  which  con- 
demned the  views  of  the  Janeenist  leader  Pasquier 
Quesnel  (1(134-1719).      See  JANSBNISTS. 

RED      Red  4«  said  to  be  pre-eminently  the  lucky  colour 
of  the  Hindus.      According  to  R.  V.  Russell  and  R.  B. 
Him  Lai,  thie  is  due  to  the  important  part  ptayed  In 
former  times  by  the  blood-covenant  and  blood-offerings. 
Among   the  lower  castes  the  blood  of  animaJs   Is  ^111 
ofTered  to  tlie  deities.     "  But  the  higher  castes  of  Hindus 
have  abandoned  animal  sacrifices,  and  hence  cannot  make 
the  blood-offerlng.      In  place  of  it  they  smear  the  stone 
with  vermilion,  which  seems  obviously  a  substltate  for 
blood,  since  it  is  used  to  colour  the  stones  representing 
the  deities  In  exacOy  the  same  manner.     Even  vermilion, 
however,  I«  not  offered  to  the  highest  deities  of  Neo- 
Hindulsm,  Siva  or  Mahftdeo  and  Vlahnu,  to  whom  animal 
sacrifices  would  be  abhorrent."   It  is  offered  to  Hanuman. 
REP-CAP    BUDDHISTS.      In    course    of    time    the 
Tibetan  Buddhists  split   up   into   two  chief  bodies   or 
parties,  a  strict  party  and  a   lax  or  less  strict  party. 
They  came  to  be  distinguished  by   the  colour  of  tJieir 
clothing,  the  strict  party  wearing  yellow,  the  lax  party 
red.      The  Yellow-cap  Buddhists  (q.v.)  maintained  celi- 
bacy    One  of  tlie  changes  made  by  the  Red-cap  Buddhists 
consisted  in  allowing  the  monks  under  certain  conditions 
to  marry.      The  real  founder  of  the  Red-cap  Buddhists 
was   Padma-sambhava,   who  was   the   first  to    make   a 
Tibetan  version   of  the   whole    Buddhist    Canon.      The 
Tibetans   gave   him   the  title   Guru    Rimpo   Che,    "  the 
gloriou«  teacher."      He   is    said    to   have    founded    the 
monastery  of  Samye  in  749  A.D.      See  Monier-Wllllams, 
Buddhism,  1890;  H.  Hackmann. 

RED    POTTAGE.      According    to    the    writer    of    the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Esau  sold  his  birthright  to  Jacob 
for  •'  one  mess  of  meat  "   (xli.  16).      The  Old  Testament 
narrative  (Gen.  xxv.  29-34)  is  interpreted  by  commenta- 
tors on  the  fiible  in  the  same  way.      It  ia  supposed  that 
Esau  was  simply  ravenous  with  hunger.       "  He  fancies 
himself  dving!     Anything  for  a  good  meal!  "      (Peake's 
Commentary  on  the  Bible,  1919).       But  that  he  should 
have  valued  his  birthri^t  so  lightly  has  long   been  a 
puzzle  to  readers  of  the  Bible.      Is  it  likely  that  he  did 
so?      It  is  not.      The  narrative  has  been  misunderstood. 
E}sau  came   in  from    the    field,   not    merely    faint  from 
hunger,  but  faint  from  exhaustion.      "  Behold,"  he  says. 
"  I  am  going  to  die.       What  good  is  the  birthright  to 
me?  "      Jacoib  had  boiled  some  pottage.      What  the  in- 
gredients were  is  not  certain.       That  It  was  a  "  lentil 
stew  "  (vs.  34)  Is  probably  a  later  assumption.      All  that 
we  know  is  that  It  was  red.       EJsau  sees  the  red  stuff 
and  exclaims  (vs.  30),  "  I^t  me  swallow  the  red.  this 
red !  "     It  is  not  food  he  wants,  but  medicine.     The  red 
stuff  which  he  oau^t  sight  of  in  his  extremity  was,  or 
seemed  to  him  to  be  an  elixir  of  life.      For  this,  that  is 
to  say.  for  a  draught  which  would  give  him  rebirth  and 
new  life,  he  was  willing  to  barter  his  birthright.       A 
kind  of  beer  coloured  red,  red  wine,  and  other  red  pota- 
tions have  served  among  various  peoples  as  substitutes 
for  blood,  which  was  an  elixir  of  life.      If  blood  was  Hfe 
<"  the  blood  that  is  the  life  thereof  "),  It  would  obviously 
seem  a  rational  procedure  to  offer  blood  to  [)er9on8  whose 


vitality  was  defective.  "  It  became  an  elixir  to  restore 
youth,"  to  ward  off  danger  to  life  (by  adding  to  the  vital 
substance),  and  to  Increase  the  supply  of  vitality  to  the 
dead,  in  whom  life  was  not  regarded  as  ended  but  simply 
reduced  In  volume  "  (Elliot  Smith.  "The  Giver  of  Life, 
in  Joitm.  of  the  Manch.  Eg.  d  Or.  Soc.  1918,  p.  55).      Cp. 

ELIXIR  OF  LIFE.  „^  ,^ro^ 

REEVITES.  The  foUowers  of  John  Reeve  (1608-lfiDd), 
who  was  associated  with  Lodowicke  Muggleton  as  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Muggletonlan  theology.  bee 
MUGGLETONIANS.  ^  ^    ^ 

REFA'IYEH.  An  order  of  Dervishes,  founded  by 
Sheikh  Ahmed  er-Refa'i  (d.  1182  A.D).  They  have  been 
called  the  howling  dervishes,  because  during  the  zikr 
("  remembrance  "),  a  performance  which  conaists  of  a 
chanting  recitation  of  the  divine  name,  accomjxanied  by 
a  swaying  of  the  body  or  even  by  a  whirling  dance,  they 
shriek.  The  frenzy  induced  by  the  zikr  leads  the 
Refa'lyeh  *'  into  horrible  demonstrations  of  their  boas*^ 
immunity  from  the  burning  of  fire,  such  (is  licking  red- 
hot  Irons,  biting  them  and  cooling  them  m  the  mouth 
(F  J  Bliss)  They  relate  that  their  founder  *'  once  put 
his  legs  in  a  basin  of  burning  coals,  but  ^as  cured  by  the 
holy  breath  and  saliva  of  •Abd-el-Qftdir.  '  See  T.  P. 
Hughes;  F.  J.  Bliss. 

REFORMED  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH.  A  dissentient 
episcopal  community.  It  "  retains  the  historical  succes- 
sion through  an  American  seceded  bishop;  not  as  in  itself 
necessary  or  important,  but  that  the  validity  of  it^ 
minLs-terial  acts  may  be  unimpeachable  by  those  who  think 
otherwise  "  (J.  A.  Houlder). 

REFORMED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH.  A  seces- 
sion from  the  Chureh  of  Scotland.  See  PRESBY- 
TERIANS. 

REFRESHMENT  SUNDAY.  Another  name  for 
LfPtare  Sunday  (q.v.),  the  fourth  Sunday  In  Ix'ut. 

REHTIA.  A  goddess  worshipped  by  tlie  people  known 
to  the  Romans  as  Veneti.  She  had  a  temple  near  the 
mod**m  town  of  Este,  the  ancient  Ateste.  about  15  m. 
S  of  Padua,  and  her  cult  seems  to  have  flourished  in  the 
third  century  B.C.  The  objects  presented  to  the 
goddess  as  votive  offerings  included  bronze  statuettes 
of  race-horses,  rectangular  bronzi'  nalKs,  and  bronze 
alphabetic  tablets.  Professor  R.  S.  Conway  infers  upon 
the  latter  that  the  goddess  "  was  regarded  as  a  being  of 
superior  intelligence,  who  took  a  particular  interest  in 
written  sj-mbols,  and  might  be  expected  to  be  Influenced 
by  their  proper  use."  The  name  Rehtia  means  "  straight- 
ness"  So  also  does  Orthia,  the  name  of  a  goddess 
whose  temple  at  Sparta  has  been  excavated  in  recent 
years.  This,  witli  other  resemblauces,  suggests  a  pos- 
fiible  Identification  of  the  two  deities.  See  R.  S.  Con- 
^^-ay,  "  Some  Votive  Offerings  to  the  Venetic  goddess 
Rehtia,"  Journal  of  the  Royal  Anthropological  Institute, 
vol.  xlvi..  .Tan.-June.  191(5. 

REINCARNATION.  The  doctrine  Is  held  by  a  number 
of  the  Hindu  castes  or  sect>«.  For  instance,  by  the 
Taonlas,  a  small  non-Aryan  caste  of  the  Uriya  States 
in  India,  the  members  of  which  are  generally  farm- 
ser\'ant8  and  labourers.  "  They  believe  In  re-birth,  and 
when  a  child  is  bom  they  proceed  to  ascertain  what 
ancestor  ha«  become  reincarnate  by  dropping  rice  grains 
coloured  with  turmeric  into  a  i)ot  of  water.  \»  each 
one  is  dropped  they  repeat  the  name  of  an  ancestor,  and 
when  the  first  grain  floats  conclude  tMt  the  one  named 
has  been  born  again  "  (R.  V.  Russell).  The  Turis.  a  non- 
Aryan  caste  of  cultivators,  workers  in  bamboo,  and 
basket -makers  use  grains  of  rice  for  the  same  purpose. 
RELIC  SUNDAY.  What  was  called  Relic  Sunday 
wa^  observed  on  the  third  Sunday  after  Midsummer-day. 
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It  was  so  called  because  "  holy  relics  in  the  churches 
and  other  ecclesiastical  institutions  were  exhibited  for 
worship  or  public  curiosity  "  (W.  (jarew  Hazlitt). 

RELIGION.  The  etymology  of  the  word  religion  Is 
doubtful;  and  the  thing  Itself  is  difficult  to  define  in  such 
a  way  as  to  include  all  varieties.  E.  B.  Tylor  defines  it 
simply  and  briefly  as  l)eing  '*  a  belief  in  spiritual  beings." 
To  8.  Reinach  it  means  "  a  sum  of  scruples  which  Impede 
the  free  exercise  of  our  faculties  " ;  to  Feuerbach  "it  is 
a  desire  which  manifests  itself  in  prayer,  sacrifice,  and 
faith."  According  to  Max  MUller.  "  religion  is  a  faculty 
of  the  mind  which  enables  a  man  to  grasp  the  infinite 
independently  of  sense  and  reason."  Acoording  to  A. 
R^viUe,  "  Religion  is  the  definition  of  man's  life  by  the 
connection  of  the  human  with  that  mysterious  spirit,  the 
power  of  which  over  the  universe  and  hl^mself  he 
recognises  and  with  which  he  feels  himself  united." 
According  to  Goblet  d'Alviella,  "  religion  is  a  certain 
method  by  which  man  realises  his  relation  to  the  super- 
human and  mysterious  r>owers  upon  whom  he  regards 
himself  as  defH'ndent."  Marie-Jean  Guyau  defines  re- 
ligion as  follows :  "  Religion  is  a  universal  socio- 
morphism.  The  religious  sense  is  the  sense  of  dependence 
in  relation  to  wilLs  which  primitive  man  places  in  the 
universe."  A  more  comprehensive  definition  is  that  given 
by  Jean  R^ville.  *'  Religion  Is  essentially  a  principle 
of  life,  the  feeling  of  a  living  relation  between  the  human 
individual  and  the  powers  or  power  of  which  the  universe 
is  the  manifestation.  What  characterises  each  religion 
Is  its  way  of  looking  uix)n  this  relation  and  its  method 
of  applying  it."  W.  Warde  Fowler  approves  the  defini- 
tion of  an  American  writer:  **  Religion  is  the  effective 
desire  to  be  In  right  relation  to  the  Power  manifesting 
Itself  in  the  universe."  He  thinks  that  this  definition 
at  any  rate  suits  very  well  the  early  Roman  religious 
Ideas.  *'  The  '  Power  manifesting  itself  In  the  uni- 
verse '  may  be  taken  as  including  all  the  workings  of 
nature,  which  even  now  we  most  imperfectly  understand, 
and  which  primitive  man  so  little  understood  that  he 
mlsinten^reted  them  in  a  hundwnl  different  wayv«?.  The 
effective  desire  to  be  in  right  relations  with  these 
mysterious  powers,  so  that  they  might  not  Interfere  with 
his  material  well-being — with  his  flocks  and  herds,  with 
his  crops,  too.  if  he  were  in  the  agricultural  stage,  with 
his  dwelling  and  his  land,  or  with  his  city  if  he  had 
got  so  far  in  .social  development — this  is  what  we  may 
call  the  religious  instinct,  the  origin  of  what  the  Romans 
called  religio."  Perhaps  one  of  the  lK»«t  definitions  of 
religion  Is  that  of  J.  G.  Frazer.  "  By  religion  I  under- 
sfand  a  propitiation  or  conciliation  of  powers  superior 
to  man  which  are  believed  to  direct  and  control  the  course 
of  nature  and  of  human  life."  What  Toh^itoy  under- 
stands to  be  true  religion  he  defines  as  follows.  "  True 
religion  is  the  establishment  by  man  of  such  a  relation 
to  the  Infinite  life  around  him.  as.  while  connecting  his 
life  with  this  Infinitude  and  directing  his  conduct,  is  also 
in  agreement  with  his  reason  and  with  human  know- 
le<lge"  (What  is  Rrligionf  1902).  W.  Trotter  (Instincts 
of  the  Herd  in  Peace  and  War,  1916)  rightly  emphasises 
the  flftct  that  religious  feeling  is  "  a  character  inherent 
in  tile  very  structure  of  the  human  mind,  and  is  the 
expression  of  a  need  which  must  be  recognised  by  the 
biologist  as  neither  superficial  not  transitorv." 

RBLLYANISTS.  The  followers  of  .lames  Relly  (1722?- 
1778).  Relly  was  at  first  one  of  the  preachers  attached 
to  George  Whitefleld  (1714-1770).  About  the  year  1761. 
however,  he  became  a  Uni  versa  list  and  a  leader  of  the 
movement  in  Ix^ndon.      See  UNIVERSALISM. 

REPHAIM.  The  term  rephd'im  is  found  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  is  u.sed  in  two  different  senses.  In  some 
yiassages  (e.g..  Genesis  xv.  20.   Joshua   xvli.   15)   it  is  a 


proper  name  for  an  old  race  of  giants.  In  other  passages 
the  word  denotes  '*  shades  "  or  "  ghosts."  The  literal 
meaning,  it  has  been  suggested,  may  have  been  "  sunken, 
powerless,  ones "  from  the  root  r&phd  "  to  sink." 
Another  suggestion,  however,  is  that  the  word  comes 
from  rapha  in  the  seiMe  '*  to  hurl  down."  It  was  first 
applied  to  a  race  of  giants.  When  they  were  hurled 
down  to  Sheol  they  became  its  chief  inhabitants  and  gave 
their  name  to  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants.  Cheyne 
(Encycl.  Bibl.)  thinks  "  the  word  ou^t  to  mean  '  the 
terrible,'  or  *  the  wise,'  or  the  like."  He  adds  tiiat  "  in 
the  later  Old  Testament  books  the  condition  of  those  In 
Sh^l  Is  portrayed  in  very  gloomy  colours;  but  these 
books  do  not  express  the  primitive  popular  belief.  No 
doubt  Rephd'im  Is  a  mutilated  or  modified  form  of  some 
primitive  religious  term."  In  Job  xxvl.  5  it  is  said : 
*'  tJie  shades  (repha'im)  tremble  beneath  the  waters  and 
the  inhalxitants  thereof."  Other  references  are  found 
in  Isaiah  xiv.  9,  xxvl.  14  (parallel  to  "dead"),  P»alm 
Ixxxviii.  11  [10]  (parallel  to  "  dead  "),  Proverbs  li.  18, 
ix.  18.  xxi.  6.      See  Encycl.  Bibl. 

REPRESENTERS.  Another  name  for  the  Marrow 
Men  (q.v.).  They  were  so  called  on  account  of  a  Repre- 
sentation which  they  drew  up  protesting  against  the  con- 
demnation by  the  (Jeneral  Assembly  of  the  tea<^ing  con- 
tained in  the  work  "  The  Marrow  of  Modem  Divinity  " 
(reprinted,  1718). 

REQUALIVAHANUS.  'Riis  name  has  been  found  on 
an  inscription,  and  seems  to  be  that  of  a  god  worshipped 
by  the  Ancient  Teutons.  The  name  suggests  the  dark- 
ness either  of  a  forest  or  of  the  lower  world.  See  P.  D. 
Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye,  Rel.  of  the  Teutons,  1902. 

RESTORATIONISTS.  A  religious  sect  which  was  an 
offshoot  from  the  American  Universalists.  It  was 
formed  in  the  year  1831.  The  Restorationists  were 
persons  who  had  accepted  the  teaching  of  Hosea  Ballow 
of  Boston.  Ballow  taught  that  sin  is  Inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  living  body,  and  that  when  the  body  dies 
and  the  soul  is  set  free,  no  sin  remains  to  be  punished. 

REVELATION.  It  is  a  firmly-rooted  religious  con- 
viction that,  apart  from  the  knowledge  which  man  obtains 
in  an  ordinary  way,  there  Is  a  divine  knowledge  which  is 
revealed  to  him  by  inspiration.  Psychology  is  lending 
more  and  more  support  to  this  belief  or  conviction.  See 
INSPIRATION,  and  PSYCHIC  PHENOMENA  OF 
RELIGIOUS  EXPERIENCE. 

REVELATION,  THE  BOOK  OF.  The  Latin  title  of 
the  book  of  the  New  Testament  which  in  Greek  Is  called 
the  Apocalypse.  As  the  Greek  indicates,  it  belongs  to 
the  literature  now  described  as  Apocalyptic.  It  is  there- 
fore probably  pseudonymous,  written  not  by  but  in  the 
name  of  one  of  the  Johns.  It  can  hardly  have  been 
written  by  the  John  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  from  which  it 
differs  greatly  in  style  and  character.  Irenaeus  assigns 
the  Revelation  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Domitian.  See 
A.  S.  Peake,  The  Revelation  of  John,  1919. 

RHABDOMANCY.  In  ancient  times  it  was  a  wide- 
spread practice  to  take  omens  from  the  fiourishing  or 
withering  of  cuttings  or  slips.  Robertson  Smith  thinks 
we  have  an  example  of  this  in  the  Old  Testament  story 
of  the  budding  of  Aaron's  rod  (Numbers  xvii.).  He 
writes  :  "  We  have  such  an  omen  in  Aaron's  rod  (Numb, 
xvli.);  and  Adonis  rods,  set  as  slips  to  grow  or  wither, 
seem  to  be  referred  to  in  Isa.  xvii.  10  sqq.,  a  passage 
which  would  certainly  gain  force  if  the  withering  of  the 
slips  was  an  ill  omen."  B.  Baentsch  also  thinks  that  the 
story  of  the  rod  indicates  that  the  ancient  Israelites  were 
familiar  with  rhabdomancy  and  practised  it  in  the  wor- 
ship of  Jehovah.  G.  B.  Gray  finds  different  parallels  to 
the  story  of  Aaron's  rod.  One  of  these  is  the  story  of 
Hercules'  club.       Concerning  this  Pauaanlas  (as  trans- 
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lated  by  J.  G.  Fraaer)  aays :  "  They  aay  ibtit  HerooJee 
leaned  hia  club  a^aixist  this  image  [a  Hermes],  and  the 
clob,  which  wa«  of  wild  olive  wood,  rtrnck  root  In  the 
growad,  if  yoa  pleaae.  and  sprouted  afresh;  and  the  tree 
is  still  growing."  See  W.  R<*e«t8on  Smith,  R.8.;  B. 
Baentach,  NumeH  (Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Num- 
bers), 1903;  G.  B.  Gray,  Numbers  in  the  I. CO.,  1903. 

RH^fiTIAN  CONFESSION,  THE.  The  "  Oonfeflsk) 
Rhs^loa"  was  composed  by  Saluz  Galliolus.  It  wm 
"  Intended  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  doctrine  in 
place  of  the  existing  theological  chaos,  in  which  Ana- 
baptist, Luthetan,  Zwlnglian,  Romaniat,  Soclnlan,  and 
pantheistic  teachings  miiigled  "  (W.  A.  Curtis).  The 
Confeesion  was  approved  In  1552  A.D.  at  a  Synod  of  the 
Reformed  Churches  in  the  Rhaetlan  Alps.  See  William 
A    Curtis. 

RHEA.  The  Rhea  of  Greek  mythology  was  originally 
a  Cretan  nature-goddees.  She  is  fabled  to  have  been 
the  daughter  of  Uranus  and  Gsea,  and  the  wife  of  the 
Titan  Cronus,  her  brother.  She  was  called  the  Motiier 
of  the  Gods,  because  she  was  supposed  to  have  given  birth 
to  the  Olympian  deities,  Zeus,  Hades.  Poseidon,  Hera, 
Hestia,  and  Demeter.  The  Cretan  Rhea  was  identified 
in  earlv  times  with  the  Asiatic  nature-goddess  Cybele. 
See,  further,  CYBELE.  According  to  Lucian,  a  goddess 
with  the  same  name  was  worshipped  in  Syria. 

RHEINBERGERS.  Another  name  for  the  Colleplants 
iq.v.)  or  followers  of  John  James,  Hadrian,  and  Gisbert 
van  der  Kodde  in  Holland.  They  were  called  Rhein- 
bergers  beoaiiee  after  a  time  they  removed  to  Rheinberg 
near  Leyden. 

RHETORIANS.  The  followers  of  the  Alexandrian 
Rhetorlus.  The  Rhetorlans  seem  to  have  been  anti- 
dogmatists.  According  to  Philaster,  they  found  no  harm 
in  any  heresy.  According  to  Prsedestlnatus,  they  thought 
Christian  fellowship  should  be  maintained  with  all  who 
believed  in  the  Incarnation.     See  J.  H.  Blunt. 

RIDWAN.  The  name  in  Muslim  theok)gy  of  the  angel 
who  has  charge  of  heaven,  the  keeper  or  guardian  of 
Paradise. 

RIPAJB,  ORDER  OF  THE.  An  order  of  dervishes 
in  the  Nile  valley.  The  members  throw  stones  at  their 
chests,  eat  burning  coals,  and  stick  Iron  nails  in  their 
eyes. 

RIGANTONA.  Rigantona,  "  the  great  Queen,"  was 
the  name  of  a  goddess  worshipped  by  the  ancient  Celts. 
It  Is  thought  that  the  godde^ss  survived  in  Rhiannon,  a 
figure  In  Wel^  mythology,  the  wife  of  the  divine  hero 
Pwyll  iq.v.).       See  Anwyl;  Charles  Squire,  Myth. 

RIG  VEDA.  The  Rig  Veda  is  one  of  the  chief  col- 
lections of  hymns  held  sacred  by  the  Hindus.  It  Is  the 
earliest  of  the  Vedas  (see  VEDISM).  It  may  go  back 
to  about  2000  B.C.  or  even  to  3000  B.C.  Hopkins,  how- 
ever, thinks  that  the  bulk  of  it  is  to  be  assigned  to  about 
1000  B.C.  He  divides  the  hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda  into 
three  classes :  first,  those  in  which  the  oWer  divinities 
are  specially  adored;  second,  tho.se  in  which  the  sacri- 
ficial gods  are  spec-ally  prominent:  third,  those  in  which 
polytheism  Is  giving  place  to  a  more  systematic 
pantheism.  "  In  each  category  there  are  hymns  of 
different  age  and  quality,  for  neither  did  the  more  ancient 
with  the  growth  of  new  divinities  cease  to  be  revered,  nor 
did  pantheism  inhibit  the  formal  acknowledgment  of  the 
primitive  pantheon."      See  E.  W.  Hopkins;  Relnach,  O. 

ROGATIANI.  The  folk>wers  of  the  Donatist  Rogatus 
(flourished  about  A.D.  372-3).      See  DONATISM. 

ROGBRIANS.  The  followers  (c.  1677)  of  one  John 
Rogers  in  New  England.  They  were  a  branch  of  the 
Puritan  Ranters  iq.v.),  and  opposed  worship  on  the 
Lord's  Day  as  being  Idolatrous. 


ROMAN  PSALTER,  THE.  The  Roman  Psalter  was 
the  first  (883)  of  the  three  revisions  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms  made  by  Jerome.  It  was  so  called  because  it  was 
Introduced  by  Pope  Damasus,  at  whose  request  it  was 
made.  Into  ecclesiastical  use  In  the  Roman  Churrih.  It 
remained  in  general  use  until  the  time  of  Pope  Pius  V., 
when  the  GaUican  Psalter  (q.r.)  was  substituted.  The 
third  version,  made  direct  from  the  Hebrew,  was  never 
admitted  to  public  use.      Cp.  VULGATE. 

ROMANS,    EPISTLE  TO  THE.       The   Bpi«tle  to  the 
Romans  1«  one  of  the  four  '*  practically  non-disputed 
Epistles  of  the  Apostle  Paul.      Even  so  uncompromising 
a  critic  as  P.  W.   Schmiedel  holds  that  the  genuineness 
of  at  least  the  four  principal  Epistle  of  Paul  (the  Haupt- 
hriefe)    is    unassailable.       They   have    of    course    been 
attacked,  but  only  by  scholars  who  are  notorious  for  the 
extremeness  and  extravagance  of  their  criticism.       The 
Epistle   to  the  Romans   was   declared   by   Luther  to  be 
the  chief  book  of  the  New  Testament,  and  by  Coleridge 
to  be  the  most  profound  work  ever  written.       It  is  just 
the  kind  of  work  that  Paul,  with  his  intellectual  training 
and   spiritual  experience  was   qualified    to  write.       As 
Ckirrie  Martin  says.  "  no  epistle  i«  nM>re  clearly  his  than 
is  this  one."      The  external  evidence  for  the  epistle  is 
equally  strong.     It  seems  to  have  been  used  by  the  author 
of  the^ First  Epistle  of  Peter  (compare  I.  Peter  ii.  5  with 
Romans  xii.  1;  and  I.  Peter  ili.  S-9  with  Romans  xii.  16- 
18).  and  to  have  been  known  to  the  authors  of  the  Epistle 
of  James  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.      It  Is  quoted 
by  Clement  of  Rome.      There  are  reminiscenci^  of  it  in 
the  Letters  of  Ignatius  and  in  the  EplsUe  of  Polycan'- 
It  is  included  in  the  Canon  of  Mardon  and  in  the  Mura- 
torlan   Canon.       It  is  one  of  the  Epistles   a^rribed  to 
l^ul  by   Irenaeus.       What  has  already  been  said  does 
not   mean  that  there  are  no  difficulties  in  the  Epistle. 
There  are  a  number.      What,  for  in^ance,  was  the  com- 
position of  the  Church  to  which  it  was  addre8j*e<l?      Baur 
thought  that  it  was  In  the  main  Jewish  Christian       This 
would   account   for  the  many  quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament  and  allusions  to  "  the  I^aw."      But  these,  it 
is  thought  bv  many  scholare.  are  explained  by  the  sup- 
position that  there  was  a  Jewish  CJiristian  element    m 
the  Chureh.      Currie  Martin  admits  that  there  are  part« 
of  the  Eptstle  which  seem  to  bear  very  distinctly  uiK>n 
Jewish    life  and  thought,   but    he  thinks  "they   are  eo 
written  as  to  be  quite  applk^ble  to  Jews  who  formed 
part  of  a  church  the  majority  of  who«e  mennbers  were 
Gentiles."     Prof.  Peake  points  out  that  for  «ome  of  those 
parages  which  have  been  supposed  to  postulate  Jewish 
readers,  iwrallels  may  be  quote<l  '•  from  Eplstlee  which 
were  certainly  not  written  to  Jews."      Another  difficulty 
is  presented  by  the  facts  (1)  that  chapters  xv.  and  xvi. 
seem  to  have   been    lacking    in    Mareion's   copy    of  the 
Epistle,  and   (2)  that  the  Doxok)gy  in  chapter  xvi.  v.«*s. 
25-27  is  in  some  manuscripts  placed  at  the  end  of  chapter 
xlv  .  in  others  i.s  found  in  both  plao's.  and   in  others  is 
omitted  altogether.        These   facts    have    suggested  the 
theory     that    different    sections    of     the     Epistle    were 
addressetl    to  different   Churehes.        "  Renan   made  the 
ingenioujs  suggestion  that  the  main  part  of  the   Epistle 
was  sent  to  several  Churches,  but  with  diff<*rent  endings 
in  each  case,  i.-xi.  with  xv.  to  the  Romans,  i.-xiv.  with 
xvi    1-20  to  the  Ephesians.  l.-xiv.   with  xvi.  21-24  to  the 
Thessa Ionia ns.  and  i.-xiv.  with  xvi.  2r>-27  to  an  uukiK>wn 
Church.      The  Epistle  came  to  its  present  form  through 
a  combination  of  these  .separate  endings  "  (A.  S.  Peake). 
The  theory  is  Intended  al*»  to  remove  the  difliculty  that 
as  the  Epistle  stands  the  Ai)ostle  semte  greetings  to  many 
persons  in  a  Church  which  he  had  not  visited.    On  the 
other  liand  he  had   laboure<l  among  the  Ephesians;  the 
warning   in  xvi.   17-20  would  suit   Ephesus  better  than 
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Rome;  and  some  of  the  perscms  greeted  were,  we  know, 

closely  connected  with  Asia  Minor.  Those  who  defend 
the  integrity  of  the  Eiiistle  emphasize  the  fact  that  Rome 
was  a  place  to  which  all  roads  led,  and  many  of  Paul's 
friends  may  easily  have  found  thetr  way  there.  And,  as 
Prof.  Peake  says,  *'  in  spite  of  the  very  large  acceptance 
which  the  hypothesis  that  the  greetings  were  sent  to 
Ephesus  has  received,  it  is  still  rejected  by  several  of 
the  most  eminent  scholars.  Including  Hamack,  Zahn. 
Sanday  and  Headlam.  Denney,  Ranway  and  Lietzmann." 
A  comiiarison  of  Romans  xv.  22-26  with  Acts  xx.  1-3, 
xxiv.  17-19.  I.  Corinthians  xvi.  1-4.  II.  C>>rinthlans  vlli. 
1-4,  ix.  1.  2  sugge«ti?  that  the  Epistle  was  written  about 
the  year  58  A.D.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  written 
soon  after  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  See 
R.  J.  Knowling,  The  Witnesft  of  the  Epistles,  1892;  the 
Encycl.  Bihl.;J.  A.  M'Clymont:  G.  Currie  Martin;  Arthur 
S.  Peake.  Intr.;  J.  Moffatt,  Intr. 

ROMANTICISM.  MODERN  FRENCH.  The  romantic 
view  of  the  world,  which  may  be  described  as  Roman- 
ticism, has  been  well  described  by  William  James. 
"  I>ook  at  the  last  runnings  of  the  romantic  sciool,  a,«« 
we  see  them  in  that  strange  contemporary  Parisian 
literature,  with  which  we  of  the  less  clever  countries 
are  so  often  driven  to  rinse  out  our  minds  after  they 
have  beeome  clogged  with  the  dulness  and  heaviness  of 
our  native  pursuits.  The  romantic  school  began  with 
the  worship  of  subjective  sensibility  and  the  revolt 
against  legality  of  which  Rousseau  was  the  first  great 
{»rophet :  and  through  various  fluxes  and  refluxes,  right 
wings  and  left  wings,  it  stands  to-day  with  two  men  of 
genius,  M.  Renan  and  M.  Zola,  as  lt«  principal  exponents 
— one  speaking  with  its  masculine,  and  the  other  with 
what  might  be  called  its  feminine,  voice.  I  prefer  not 
to  think  now  of  less  noble  members  of  the  sdiool,  and 
the  Renan  I  have  in  mind  is,  of  course.  t.he  Renan  of 
latest  dates.  As  I  have  used  the  term  gnostic,  both  he 
and  Zola  are  gnostics  of  the  most  pronounced  sort.  Both 
are  athlrpt  for  the  facts  of  life,  and  both  think  the  facts 
of  human  sensibility  to  be  of  all  fact^  the  most  worthy 
of  attention.  Both  agree,  moreover,  that  sensibility 
seems  to  be  there  for  no  higher  purpose — certainly  not. 
as  the  Philistines  say,  for  the  sake  of  bringing  mere  out- 
ward rights  to  pass  and  frustrating  outward  wrongs. 
One  dwells  on  the  sensibilities  for  their  energy,  the  other 
for  their  sweetness;  one  speaks  with  a  voice  of  bronze, 
the  other  with  that  of  an  ^ollan  harp;  one  ruggedly 
Ignores  the  distinction  of  good  and  evil,  the  other  plays 
the  coquette  between  the  craven  unmanliness  of  his 
Philosophic  Dialogues  and  the  butterfly  optimism  of  his 
Souvenirs  de  Jeunesse.  But  under  the  pages  of  both 
there  sounds  Incessantly  the  hoarse  bass  of  vanitas 
vanitatum.  omnia  vanitas,  which  the  reader  may  hear, 
whenever  he  will,  between  the  lines.  No  vnrlter  of  this 
French  romantic  school  has  a  word  of  rescue  from  the 
hour  of  satiety  with  the  things  of  Mfe — ^the  hour  in  which 
we  say.  *  I  take  no  pleasure  in  them  '—or  from  the  hour 
of  terror  at  the  world's  vast  meaningless  grinding.  If  per- 
chance such  hours  should  come.  For  terror  and  satiety 
are  facts  of  sensibility  like  any  others;  and  at  their  own 
hour  they  reign  in  their  own  right.  The  heart  of  the 
romantic  utterances,  whether  i>oetical,  critical,  or  his- 
torical, is  this  inward  remedilessness,  what  Oarlyle  calls 
this  far-off  whimpering  of  wall  and  woe.  And  from  this 
romantic  state  of  mind  there  is  absolutely  no  possible 
theoretic  escape.  Whether,  like  Renan,  we  look  upon 
life  in  a  more  refined  way.  as  a  romance  of  the  spirit: 
or  whether,  like  the  friends  of  M.  Zola,  we  pique  out- 
eelves  on  our  '  scientific'  and  '  analytic  '  character,  and 
prefer  to  be  cynical,  and  call  the  world  a  '  roman  experi- 
mental '  on  an  infinite  scale — in  either  case  the  world 


api>ear8  to  us  potentially  as  what  the  same  Ccirlyle  onoe 
called  it.  a  vast,  gk)omy,  solitary  Giolgotba  and  mill  of 
death."      See  William  James,  The  Will  to  Believe,  1908. 

RONSDORF  SECT.  A  sect  of  religions  enthusiasts 
in  (Germany,  founded  by  Ellas  Eller  (&.  1690).  They  were 
also  called  Zlonites  (q.v.). 

ROSARY,  IN  HINDUISM.  The  rosary  is  used  in 
Hinduism  by  the  worshippers  of  Siva  (q.v.)  and  Vishnu 
(q.v.).  That  of  the  Saivas  generally  consists  of  thirty- 
two  or  sixty-four  berries  of  the  Rudraksha  tree  (Blaeo- 
carpus  (ianitrus)  on  a  string.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
rosary  is  made  of  the  teeth  of  dead  bodies.  The  rosary 
of  the  Valshnavas  consists  of  (me  hundred  and  eight 
beads  made  of  wood  of  the  Tulasi  shrub  (see  TULASI). 
The  rosaries  are  usually  carried  and  used  in  the  recita- 
tion of  prayers  or  of  the  names  of  the  deity;  but  some- 
times they  are  worn  as  necklaces.  Monler- Williams,  in 
describing  the  devotions  of  a  naked  ascetic,  describes  the 
use  as  foUows  :  "  Hauglng  over  his  left  shoulder  and 
under  his  right  arm  was  the  sacred  cord  of  three  colls 
of  cotton— the  mark  of  his  second  birth— and  his  right 
hand  w&s  Inserted  in  a  Gomukhl  or  rosary  bag.  I  asked 
what  he  was  doing.  *  He  is  counting  the  beads  of  his 
rosarj'.'  said  a  bystander.  '  and  each  time  he  tells  his 
beads  he  repeats  one  of  the  1008  names  of  the  god  Siva 
over  and  over  again,  but  this  operation  must  on  no 
account  be  seen,  and  so  the  hand  and  rosary  are  con- 
cealed in  the  bag.'  "  See  Monler-Wllllanvs;  E.  W. 
Hopkins. 

ROSENFELDERS.  The  followers  of  a  German 
fanatic  Hans  Rosenfeld,  who  professed  (c.  1763)  to  be 
the  Messiah,  and  proposed  to  rule  the  world  with  iHie 
assistance  of  twenty-four  eldere.  In  1782  proceedings 
were  taken  against  him,  with  the  result  that  he  was 
imprisoned. 

ROSH  HASH-SHANA.  The  title  of  one  of  the  Jewish 
treatises  or  tractates  which  reproduce  the  oral  tradition 
or  unwritten  law  as  develops!  by  the  second  century 
A.D.  and  are  incorporated  in  the  Mlshnah  (q.v.),  a  col- 
lection and  compilation  completed  by  Rabbi  Jndah  the 
Holy,  or  the  Patriarch,  about  200  A.D.  The  sixty-three 
tractates  of  the  Mlshnah  are  divided  Into  six  groups  or 
orders  (sedarim).  Rosh  hash-«h&na  Is  the  el^th  trac- 
tate of  the  second  group,  which  is  called  MO'M 
("  Festival  "). 

ROSICRUCIANS.  In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
century  the  name  Roslcrucians  was  assimwd  by  members 
of  certain  secret  societies.  The  derivation  of  the  name 
is  matter  of  dispute.  The  most  likely  explanation 
perhaps  Is  that  given  in  a  Rosicrucian  pamphj^,  "  Fama 
Fratemitatls"  published  in  Germany  in  A^.  1614. 
According  to  this  pamphlet  the  Rosicrucian  fraternity 
was  founded  by  a  (5erman,  Christopher  Rosenkreutz  (6. 
A.D.  1388).  who  had  travelled  in  the  East  and  learned 
from  wise  men  there  valuable  secrets.  On  his  retom  to 
Europe  he  founded  the  fraternity  with  the  object  of 
reforming  human  knowledge.  The  Roslcrucians  pro- 
fessed to  have  a  special  knowledge  of  alchemy,  medicine, 
and  the  healing  art.  Another  explanation  of  the  name 
is  that  it  is  derived  from  the  two  Latin  words  ro«o 
"  rose  "  and  crux  *'  cross."  In  that  case  the  reference 
would  be  to  certain  symbols.  The  Roslcrudana  were 
not  all  of  one  mind.  According  to  J.  H.  Blunt,  how- 
ever, they  agreed  upon  the  following  points ;  "  first,  that 
the  only  true  knowledge  was  to  be  derived  by  analysis 
of  all  bodies  by  the  agency  of  fire;  secondly,  that  God 
operates  by  the  same  laws  in  the  kingdom  of  Gra.ce  as 
in  the  kingdom  of  Nature,  and  that  there  la  therefore 
a  complete  analogy  and  coincidence  between  science  and 
religion;  thirdly,  that  a  divine  soul  or  energy  Is  diffused 
through   the    fabric   of   the    universe— 4:hls    Incorporeal 
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existence  being  by  some  called  *  Adweufi,'  by  otbere  the 
Universal  Spirit."  The  Roeicnieian  doctrines  were  of 
the  nature  of  theosophy  (q.v.).  See  R.  Puenjer;  J.  H. 
Biont;   Chambers'  Encycl.;  Brockhaus. 

ROSIN  BIBLE.  A  popular  designation  of  an  edition 
of  the  Blahops'  Bible  (q.v.)  pubUshed  in  1609.  It  was  so 
called  on  account  of  a  passage  In  Jeremiah  vlii.  22  ("  Is 
there  no  balm  in  Ollead?  "),  which  was  rendered,  "  Is 
there  no  roein  in  Gllead?  " 

BOSKOLNIKS.  The  designation  of  Nonconformists 
or  Schismatics  in  Russia,  that  ie  to  say,  of  tho.se  who 
have  seceded  from  the  Greek  Church.  They  arose  chiefly 
in  the  seventeenth  century  in  opposition  to  the  revision 
of  Holy  Scripture  and  the  liturgical  books,  and  in  the 
eighteenth  century  in  opposition  to  the  refonns  of  Peter 
the  Great  (1689-1725). 

ROSMERTA.  A  goddess  worshipped  by  the  ancient 
Celts.  She  is  paired,  perhaps  either  as  mother,  sister, 
or  wife  with  Mercurius,  Mercury. 

ROSMINIANS.  The  founder  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Institute  of  Charity  or  the  RoeminlAus  (1828)  was  the 
Italian  phik)e(^er  Antonio  Roemini  (1797-1855).  He 
desired  the  members  of  his  society  to  devote  themselves 
whotleheartedly  to  every  branch  of  charity.  This  de«ire 
was  fulfilled,  and  during  the  first  ten  years  of  the 
society's  existence  its  operations  *'  consisted  in  giving 
retreats,  preaching,  sick-visiting,  taking  care  of  prisons 
and  hospitals,  teaching,  missions  abroad,  literary  work, 
and  almsgiving  "  (Catholic  Dictionary).  The  rule  of  the 
Institute  of  Charity  was  approved  by  Gregory  XVI.  in 
1838,  and  in  1839  Rosmini  was  nominated  its  Superior- 
General.     See  Cath.  Diet.;  Brockhaus. 

ROWITES.  Another  name  for  the  English  Camp- 
bellites  (Q.v.),  the  followers  of  John  MelA>od  Campbell 
(1800-1872),  who  was  Minister  of  Row,  Dumbartonshire. 

RUDRA.  A  deity  in  Hindu  religion.  Rudra,  '*  the 
ruddy  one,"  appears  as  an  important  deity  in  the  Veda. 
He  is  the  Vedic  prototype  of  Siva  (q.v.).  He  is  closely 
associated  with  the  Rain-god,  Indra  (q.v.)  and  the  Fire- 
god,  Agni  (q.v.).  Rudra  is  the  god  of  gales  and  tem- 
■pe8t9.  But  he  is  present  in  healtti-giving  winds  as  well 
as  in  storm-winds.  In  course  of  time  he  became  more 
and  more  comprehensive.  His  terrific  and  ungodlike 
character  was  "  kept  well  in  the  background,  and  his 
epithet  '  the  blessed  or  auspicious  one  (Siva)',  who 
broQ^t  life  out  of  death,  who  re-created  after  dissolu- 
tion, passed  into  his  principal  name  "  (Monier- Williams). 
The  storm-winds  are  called  Rudras  or  Maruts.  They 
accompany  Rudra  and  Indra.  In  a  Manit  hymn,  as 
translated  by  MttUer,  it  is  said  :  *'  Truly  they  are  terrible 
and  powerful;  even  to  the  desert  the  Rudriyas  bring  rain 
that  is  never  dried  up.  The  lightning  lows  like  a  cow, 
it  follows  as  a  mother  follows  after  her  young,  when  the 
shower  has  been  let  loose.  Even  by  day  the  Marut* 
create  darkness  with  the  water-bearing  cloud,  when  they 
drench  the  earth."  Originally  there  were  seven  Maruta. 
Afterwards  the  numbe.-  was  greatly  increased.  See 
Monier- Williams ;  E.  W.  Hopkins. 

RUGIBVIT.  Rugievit  was  the  name  of  one  of  the 
gods  worshipped  by  the  ancient  Slavs.  He  appears  to 
have  been  a  gjod  of  war.      He  had  seven  faces. 

RUFA'I.  A  Dervish  order  founded  by  Aehmet  RQfa 
in  the  twelfth  century,  and  known  to  Eur<H?eans  as  the 
*'  Howling  Dervishes."  The  devotees  cut  themselves 
with  knives  and  lancets,  eat  pieces  of  glass,  snakes,  and 
live  coals;  but  the  founder  of  the  order  is  said  to  have 
conferred  upon  them  the  power  of  miraculously  healing 
their  wounds.  "  The  knives,  red-hot  irons  and  coals. 
and  other  instruments  used  by  the  Rfifa'i  Order  in  their 
extraordinary  religious  exercises,  are  called  by  the 
symbolic  name  of  '  Roses  '  "  (L.  M.  J.  Gamett). 


RUKHMINI.  A  Hindu  goddess,  the  bright  or  shining 
one,  a  consort  of  Vishnu. 

RUMBALD.  It  was  formerly  a  custom  among  the 
fishermen  of  Folkestone,  on  returning  from  a  fishing 
expedition,  to  set  apart  eight  of  the  largest  and  best 
whiting,  to  be  sold  separately.  With  the  money  thus 
obtained  they  made  a  feaM  on  Christmas  Eve.  whldi 
they  called  a  rumba  Id.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
originally  the  feast  was  held  in  honour  of  St.  Rumbald. 
According  to  Francis  Bond,  there  are  eight  dedications 
to  St.  Rumbald  in  England.      See  W.  Carew  Ilazlitt. 

RUNCARI.  A  Waldensian  sect,  the  members  of  which 
held  that  since  sin  is  of  the  heart,  no  iiart  of  tiie  body 
that  is  below  the  waist  can  commit  .sin. 

RUTH,  BOOK  OF.  One  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  events  with  which  it  deals  are  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  period  of  the  Judges.  The  book  might 
therefore  be  exi)ected  to  follow  the  Rook  of  Judges 
(q.v.).  This  is  the  place  assigned  to  it  by  the  Septua- 
gint,  Josephus,  and  the  English  Bible.  In  the  Hebrew 
Canon,  however,  it  appears  among  the  Hagiographa  as 
one  of  the  five  "  Rolls  "  or  Megilloth  (q.v.).  Conserva- 
tive scholars  explain  that  it  was  classed  with  the  Megil- 
loth because,  like  them,  it  was  set  apart  for  special  use 
in  the  Synagogue.  Higher  critics  find  in  Its  separation 
from  the  hisftorical  books  8uprK>rt  for  the  view  that  the 
origin  of  the  book  belongs  *"  to  a  perlotl  when  the  col- 
lection of  the  historical  books  ha<l  already  been  closed  " 
(C.  Comill).  Cornill  describes  the  story  as  "  a  charming 
idyll."  The  story  Is  this.  In  the  days  of  the  judges. 
Elimelech.  a  man  of  Bethlehem,  goes  with  Naomi,  his 
wife,  and  their  two  sons,  to  sojourn  in  the  land  of  Moab. 
Here  the  two  sons  marry  Moabite  women,  Orpah  and 
Ruth.  Naomi  soon  loses  her  hu«band  and  both  her  sons. 
She  decides  to  return  to  Bethlehem,  and  her  daughter-in- 
law  clings  lovingly  to  her  and  refuses  to  leave  her. 
When  they  have  settled  in  Betlilehem,  Ruth  goes  to  glean 
In  the  field  of  Boaz.  a  kinsman  of  Elimelech.  She  finds 
favour  in  his  eyes,  and  Is  treated  with  exceptional  kind- 
ness. Naomi,  having  noted  this,  thinks  of  a  means  of 
suggesting  to  Boaz  that  he  should  nwrry  Ruth.  Boaz 
is  willing  to  do  so,  but  he  knows  of  a  nearer  kinsman 
who  has  a  better  claim.  When  the  other  kinsman  re- 
fuses to  press  his  claim,  Boaz  marries  Ruth.  She 
becomes  the  ancestress  of  David.  Consenatlve  scholars 
maintain  that  th^^  events  of  the  book  occurred  about  a 
hundred  year.s  before  the  time  of  David.  The  marriage 
of  an  Israelite  with  a  Moabite.  it  is  argued,  would  have 
seemed  offensive  to  a  pious  Israelite  of  poet-exlllc  times. 
The  higher  critic,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that  the 
time-lndlcatlon  (ch.  1.  1)  "  presupposes  the  rigidly  fixed 
chronological  system  of  the  Deuteronomlc  Exilic  History 
of  Israel  "  (Comill).  The  conservative  scholar  explain* 
peculiarities  of  language  as  "  Instances  of  the  «ix>ken 
patois";  the  higher  critic  finds  in  them  post-exlllc 
Aramaisms.  The  consf»rvative  scholar  flnd«  no  reference 
to  the  levirate  law  of  Deuteronomy  (xxv.  7-9)  in  Ruth 
Iv.  7;  the  higher  critic  finds  that  In  Ruth  "a  custom 
which  was  current  in  the  times  of  Deuteronomy  Is 
expressly  explained  as  if  it  were  an  antiquarian 
curiosity  "  (Comill).  If  the  book  la  post-exilic,  it  may 
be  regarded  as  a  prote«t  against  the  strict  view  regarding 
intermarriage  with  foreign  wives,  the  view  enforced  by 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (see  Ezra  ix.,  x. :  Neh.  xili.  23-29). 
Perhaps  Prof.  Whitehouse  is  right  In  thinking  that  "  the 
present  book  may  have  arisen  from  a  pre-exllian  docu- 
mentary basis,  and  have  owed  \\s  present  form  to  a 
writer  who,  like  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Jonah,  was 
opposed  to  the  narrower  traditions  of  the  time  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah."  See  C.  H.  H.  Wright,  Intr.  to  the  O.T., 
1890;  C.  Comill,  Intr.;  G.  H.  Box;  O.  C.  Whitehouse. 
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RYOBU-BUKKYO.  Another  name  for  the  Japanese 
religion  known  as  Ry<'»bu-Shlnto  (q.v.). 

RYOBU-SHINTO.  In  the  sixth  century  AD.  Buddhism 
was  Introduced  into  Japan  from  Korea  and  China.  It 
did  not,  however,  displace  the  old  religion,  which  now 
came  to  be  known  as  Shint(^,  that  is  to  say,  "  The  way 


of  the  Genii,  or  Spirits."  The  two  religions  borrowed 
from  each  other,  and  the  mixed  form  of  faith  that 
resulted  came  to  be  known  as  Ry6bu-8h1nt6.  In  1868 
Shintoism  was  made  the  State  religion.  To  distinguish 
it  from  Ryobu-Shinto,  the  ancient  faith  ie  called  "  pure 
Shinto."      See  SHIN-TOISM. 


SA'ADI'YEH.  An  order  of  Dervishes,  founded  by 
Sa'ad-ed-Dln  ed-Je^bawi  (d.  1.335  A.D.);  also  called 
Jebavrt^yeh. 

SAB  AT  ATI.  A  name  given  to  the  followers  of  Peter 
Waldus,  the  Waldenses  (q.v.),  because  they  wore  wooden 
ghoes. 

SABAZIUS.  A  Phrygian  deity.  Sabazius  is  the 
Phrygian  Jupiter  or  Dionysus.  According  to  Cumont, 
Sabazius  was  frequently  confounded  with  Attis,  a  con- 
fusion due  to  the  great  similarity  of  their  mysteries. 
"  By  meane  of  an  audacious  etymology  that  dates  back 
to  the  Hellenistic  period,  this  old  Thraco- Phrygian 
divinity  has  been  identified  with  '  Yahveh  ZebaoLh,'  the 
Biblical  '  Lord  of  Hosts.'  The  corresponding  expression 
in  the  Septuagint  has  been  regarded  as  the  equivalent 
of  the  kurioH  Sabazios  ot  the  barbarians.  The  latter 
was  worshipped  as  the  supreme,  almighty  and  holy  Lord. 
In  the  light  of  a  new  Interpretation  the  purifications 
practised  in  the  mysteries  were  believed  to  wipe  out  the 
hereditary  impurity  of  a  guilty  ancestor  who  had  aroused 
the  wrath  of  heaven  against  his  poetesrity,  much  as  the 
original  sin  with  which  Adam's  disobedience  had  stained 
the  human  rac<'  was  to  be  wiped  out.  The  custom 
observed  by  the  votaries  of  Sabazius  of  dedicating  votive 
bands  which  made  the  liturglc  sign  of  benediction  with 
the  first  three  fingers  extended  (the  benedictio  latina  of 
the  church)  was  probably  taken  from  the  ritual  of  the 
Semitic  temples  through  the  agency  of  the  Je^s.  The 
Initiates  believed,  again  like  the  Jews,  that  after  death 
their  good  angel  (angelus  bonus)  would  lead  them  to  the 
banquet  of  the  eternally  happy,  and  the  everlasting  joys 
of  these  banquets  were  anticipated  on  earth  by  the 
liturglc  n^'pasts.  This  celestial  feast  can  be  seen  in  a 
fresco  r>aiuting  on  the  grave  of  a  priest  of  Sabazius 
called  VIncentius,  who  was  burled  In  the  Christian  cata- 
comb of  Praetextatus,  a  strange  fact  for  which  no  satis- 
factor>'  explanation  has  as  yet  been  furnished.  Un- 
doubtedly he  belonged  to  a  Jewish-pagan  sect  that 
admitted  neophytes  of  ever>'  race  to  its  mystic  cere- 
monies." The  worship  of  Sabazius  was  introduced  into 
Greece  and  Italy.  It  invaded  every  Latin  province,  and 
extended  as  far  as  the  most  remote  limits  of  (jemmny. 
Bee  Franz  Cumont,  Oriental  Religions  in  R.P.,  1911. 

SABBATIANS.  1.  The  followers  of  a  Jew  Sabbatlus. 
Sabbat lus  had  been  converted  and  had  been  made  a 
presbyter  by  Marclan.  His  sect  was  an  offshoot  of  the 
Novatlans.  Sabbatius  contrived  to  have  himself  made 
a  bishop.  The  Sabbat ians  were  condemned  by  the 
Council  of  Constantinople  (A.D.  381;  seventh  canon). 
See  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Socrates  (Bohn);  The 
Canons  of  the  First  Four  General  Coundlft,  Oxford. 
1880.       2.  The  followers  of  a  Jewish   fanatic,  Sabbatai 


Z*vl  (1626-1676),  of  Smyrna,  who  declared  himself  to  be 
the  Messiah.  Afterwards  he  became  a  Muhammadan. 
See  H.  Graetz,  History  of  the  Jews. 

SABBOTNIKI.  A  Jewish  sect  in  Russia.  They  live 
according  to  the  Jewish  law.  In  the  Jewish  colonies  of 
Palestine,  where  some  of  them  have  settled,  they  are 
known  as  "  Qerim." 

SABELLIANISM.  The  doctrine  of  Sabellius  and  his 
school.  Sabellius  was  a  presbyter  at  Rome  towards  the 
end  of  the  second  centurj'.  Modalism  (q.v.)  had  been 
introduced  into  Rome  by  Praxeas,  who,  according  to 
Tertullian,  '*  had  put  to  flight  the  Paraclete,  and  crucified 
the  Father."  The  Medalists  received  the  name  Patri- 
passians  (q.v.).  About  230  A.D.  this  kind  of  teaching 
led  to  the  excommunication  of  Noetus  of  Smyrna. 
Noetus  declared :  "I  know  but  one  God;  it  is  no  other 
than  He  who  was  born,  who  suffered,  and  who  died." 
Epigonue,  a  disciple  of  Noetus,  opened  a  school  In  Rome 
and  acted  as  head  of  it.  He  was  succeeded  first  by 
Cleomenes,  and  then  by  SabeUius.  According  to  Diony- 
sius,  Bi«h<H)  of  Rome,  Sabellius  blasphemed  by  "  aaying 
that  the  Son  himself  is  the  Father,  and  vice  ver«d." 
Novatian  refers  to  Sabellius  as  being  one  "  who  calls 
Christ  the  Father."  The  Modalists  made  great  use  of 
the  term  **  Monarchy  "  to  describe  their  strict  mono- 
theism, and  their  movement  is  known  as  Modalist 
Monarchianism.  A  form  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  known 
(c.  400  A.D.)  to  Tyrannitts  Ruflnus,  Presbyter  of 
Aquileia,  begins :  "  I  believe  in  God  the  Father 
Almighty,  invisible  and  impassible."  Commenting  on 
the  last  three  words,  Rnfinus  says :  "  They  were  added 
in  our  Churt^,  as  is  well  known,  on  account  of  the 
Sabellian  heresy,  called  by  us  '  the  Patripaaslan,'  that 
is,  which  says  that  the  Father  Himself  was  bom  of  the 
Virgin  and  became  visible,  or  affirms  that  He  suffered 
in  the  flesh  "  (Commentary  on  the  Apostles'  Creed). 
Sabellius  was  excommunicated  by  Calllstus,  Bishop  of 
Rome  (219-222).  His  doctrine  was  afterwards  developed 
or,  it  might  be  said,  modified.  The  three  pros6pa  or 
personam  ot  God  came  to  be  regarded  as  three  characters 
of  (Jod.  It  was  held  that  "  the  same  Person  Is  the  Holy 
Ghost,  so  far  as  He  manifests  Himself  In  the  Christian 
Church,  and  by  parity  of  reasoning  the  Son,  so  far  as 
He  appeared  In  Christ"  (Cath.  Diet.).  He  who  gave 
the  law  as  Father,  He  who  became  flesh  in  Christ  as 
Son,  and  He  who  deecended  on  the  Apostles  as  Holy 
Ghost,  was  one  and  the  same  Person  or  Hypostasis.  See 
C.  A.  Heurtley,  On  Faith  and  the  Creed,  1889;  J.  H. 
Blunt;  Prot.  Diet.;  Cath.  Diet.;  Louis  Duchesne,  Hist. 

SABHORAIM.  Literally  "thinkers"  or  "ex- 
plainers," a  name  applied  to  the  Jewish  scholars  of  the 
sixth    century    who    supplemented    the    work    of    the 
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Amoraim    (see    TALMUD)    by    ^ving    "the    flni«htog 
touchee  to  the  oompHfttion  of  the  Babylonian  Talmnd 
(OcHterley  and  Box).      See  J.  W.  Etheridge.  Intr.  to  Heb. 
Ut..  1856;  W.  O.  B.  Oesterley  and  G.   H.   Box;   A.   S. 
Geden,  Intr.  to  the  Heb.  Bible.  1909. 

SABIANS.  Another  name  for  the  Mandsean*  (q.v.). 
The  word  meana  "  BaptLsta,"  and  they  wero  eo  called 
because  they  paid  special  reverence  to  John  the  Baptist 
and  made  baptism  their  most  important  rite. 

SABITUM.  A  Babylonian  deity.  Sabitum  appears 
as  a  eea-godd€«8  in  the  Epic  of  Gilgamesh  (see  GIL- 
GAMESH  EPIC).  When  Gilgamesh  wishes  to  cross  the 
ocean,  "  the  waters  of  death,"  he  has  to  ask  Sabitum 
to  help  him. 

SACRAMENTS.       Robertson    Smith    (R.S.)    contends 
that  the  sacramental  meal  stands  out  as  the  very  essence 
of  the  ritual  of  Semitic  sacrifice.      In  course  of  time  the 
primitive  crudity  of  the  ceremonial   was  modified,   but 
originally  In  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  a  victim  upon 
the  altar  and  the  eating  of  the  flesh  by  worshippers  there 
were  two  signfficant  features :    "the  conveyance  of  the 
living  blood  to  the  godhead,  and  the  absorption  of  the 
living  flesh  and   blood  Into  the  fle^  and   blood  of  the 
worshippers."       The     fundamental     idea     of     sacrifice 
throughout  the  Semitic  field   "  la  not  that  of  a  sacred 
tribute,  but  of  communion  between  the  god  and  hi«  wor- 
shippers."     In  the  field  of  Egyptian  religion,  Dr.  A.  M. 
Blackman  ha«  slhown  how  great  a  part  Is  played  by  rites 
of  a    sacramental   character.      In    the   religion   of    the 
Gceeks.  Dr.   L.  R.  Famell   (Chreek  Religion)  points  out 
that  "  in  the  earlier  period  at  least,  and  frequently  also 
In  the  later,  the  oflTering  of  the  animal  at  the  altar  was 
feh;  to  be  something  more  than  a  bribe  to  the  deity.     The 
lH>ly  spirit  of  the  altar  passed  Into  the  animal  that  wa« 
consecrated  and  brought  Into  contact  with  It;  and  those 
who  aftervtnards   partook  of  It    might   be  conscious   of 
eating  holy  fleefli  and  thus  enjoying  temporary  communion 
with  the  spirit  of  the  divinity."     He  thinks  that  In  other 
details  of  the  Homeric  sacrifice  and  In  ritual  records  of 
the  later  period  we  can  discover  clear  traces  of  sacra- 
mental communion.      In  the  Eleuslnian  Mysteries,  again, 
the  means  of  grace  seem  to  have  included  '*  a  form  of 
sacrament,  the  drinking  of  the  sacred  cup  into  which  the 
personality  of  the  goddess  might  be  Infused  by  transub- 
stantlatlon."      In  the  mysteriee  of  the  Orphic  brother- 
hoods the  means  of  grace  "  were  a  ritual  of  purification 
more  elaborate  than  the  Eleuslnla  and  fixed  as  a  per- 
petual rule  of  life,  and  at  times  a  mystic  sacrament,  in 
which   the  Initiated   drank  the  blood   or   devoured  the 
body  of  hl«  god.     The  form  was  savage,  but  the  act  was 
pregnant  of  religiou«  consequences."      The  term  sacra- 
ments   is  a-ppHed   by  TertuUian    (c.    200    A.D.)    to   the 
Mlthraic  ceremonies    of    initiation,    "  which    comprised 
baptism,  purification  by  honey,   the  use  of  consecrateil 
water,   bread    and    wine;    they   were   regulated   by    the 
priests  called  '  fatliers  '  of  whom  the  *  father  of  fathers  " 
was   the  chief "    (S.    Reinach,    O.).       In  the  Christian 
Church  there  was  for  centuries  great  vagueness  as  to  tlie 
number  of  sacraments  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  word 
sacramentum  was   used  in  the  Old   Latin  and   Vulgato 
versions  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Greek  musterion.     Pro- 
testants now  recognize  only    two  sacraments,    Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  «Supper.      The  Roman  Catholics  recognize 
seven:    Baptism,  Confirmation,  the  Eucharist,   Penance, 
Extreme  Unction.  Holy  Orders,  and  Matrimony.      "  The 
Protestant  view  is  grounded  on   the  fact  that  baptism 
and  the  Supper  are  the  only  two  ritual  observances  which 
spring  directly  out  of  the  historical  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  given  In  the  New  Testament,  which  rest  clearly 
upon  His  personal  appointment,  and  are  bound  up  with 
His  own  woitl  "  (Prot.  Diet.).    It  should  be  added  that 


In  the  light  of  more  recent  researches,  Robertson  Smith's 
theory  of  sacrifice  requires  to  be  modified.  The  sacri- 
ficial meal  came  in  course  of  time  to  be  interpreted  in  the 
way  in  which  he  has  interpreted  it,  but  its  original  signifl- 
cance  does  not  seem  to  have  been  such  as  he  imagined 
(see  Emile  Durkheim). 

SACRIFICE.       It  is  pointed  out  by   Robertson  Smith 
(R.S.,  p.  213  f.)  that  in  ancient  times  the  oblation  at  an 
altar  had  so  central  a  place  among  certain  prescribed 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  worship  that  "  among  the  Greeks 
and   Romans  the  words  lepovpyia  and  sacrificium,  which 
in  their  primary  application  denote  any  action  within  the 
sphere  of  things  sacred  to  the  gods,  and  so  cover  the 
whole  field  of  ritual,  were  habitually  used,  like  our  Eng- 
lish word  sacrifice,  of  those  oblations  at  the  altar  round 
which  all  other  parts  of  ritual  turned.      In  English  idiom 
there  is  a  further  tendency  to  narrow  the  word  sacrifice 
to  such  oblations  as  involve  the  slaughter  of  a  victim," 
It  is  convenient  to  include  both  kinds  of  oblation  under 
the  term  sacrifice.     What  the  sacrificial  act  really  means, 
and  why  In  the  antique  religions  It  should  be  the  typical 
form  of  all  complete  acts  of  worship,    is,  as  Robertson 
Smith  says,  a  diflScult  problem,  and  one  which  does  not 
belong  to  any  one  religion.      In  the  Semitic  field  the  only 
system  of  sacrifice  of  which  we  have  a  full  account  Is 
that  of  the  second  temple  at  Jerusalem.     This,  of  course. 
is  not  primitive,  but  it  contains  primitive  elements.     The 
Levltioal  law  of  the  Hebrews  recognises  three  main  types 
of  sacrifice:   the  whole  burnt -offering;   the  sacrifice  fol- 
lowed by  a  meal  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  the  flesh 
of  the  victim;  and  the  sin-offering.      The  whole  bumt- 
offerlng  and  the  sacrifice  followed  by  a  meal  are  often 
mentioned  In  the  older  literature.      So  also  is  the  use  of 
sacrifice  as  an  atonement  for  sin  (especially  the  burnt- 
offering)  ;  but  before  the  time  of  Ezeklel  there  is  little 
trace  of  a  special  kind  of  sacrifice  devoted  to  this  pur- 
pose.      The  pre-exlllc  literature  makes  certain  distinc- 
tions.      It  distinguishes  between  animal  and  vegetable 
oiblatioQs;    between  offerings    which   were  consumed   by 
fire  and  such  as  were  simply  set  forth   on  the   sacred 
table;  between  sacrifices  In  which  the  gift  was  wholly 
made  over  to  the  god  and  such  as  v^re  partaken  of  by 
the  god  together  with  his  worshippers.       "  To  the  latter 
class  belong  the  zebahim,  or  ordinary  animal  sacrifices, 
In  which  a  victim  is  slain,  its  blood  poured  out  at  the 
altar,  and  the  fat  of  the  Intestines  with  certain  other 
pieces  burned,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  flesh  is  left 
to   the    offerer    to    form    the    material   of   a    sacrificial 
banquet"  (R.S.,  p.  217).      Among  the  offerings  from  the 
vegetable  kingdom  made  by  the  Hebrews,  the  chief  were 
meal,    wine,    and   oil.       Wine    was   used    also  even    in 
Arabia,  where  It  was  scarce.      Milk  was  offered  by  the 
Arabs  and  the  Carthaginians,  but  not  apparently  by  the 
Hebrews.       Pruit  in  its  natural  state  was  used  by  the 
Carthaginians,    and   probably  by  the  ancient    Hebrews. 
The  Babv Ionia ns  offered  dates,   figs,  cucumbers,  butter. 
and  oil  (Jastrow,  Civ.,  p.  277).    The  Egyptians  filled  the 
trunks   of    animal    victims    with    honey,    raisins,    figs. 
Incense,    myrrh,    etc.       The    most    important    oblations 
among    the    Semites   and    other   peoples,    however,    are 
animal  sacrifices.       According  to  Robertson  Smith,  the 
leading  idea  in  the  animal  sacrifices  of  the  Semites  *'  was 
not  that  of  a  gift  made  over  to  the  go<l,  but  of  an  act  of 
communion,  in  which  the  god  and  his  worshippers  unite 
by  partaking  together  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  a  sacred 
victim  "  (p.  227).      He  therefore  draws  a  sharp  line  of 
distinction  between  the  cereal  oblation.  *'  in  which  the 
dominant  idea  is  that  of  a  tribute  paid  to  the  god,"  and 
animal   sacrifices,  "which   are  essentially  acts  of  com- 
munion between  the  god  and  his  worshippers."  In  animal 
sacrifices  the  victim  Is  a  sacred  animal.     The  Harranians 


sacrificed  swine  and,  according  to  Malmonides,  field- 
mloe  (cp.  Isa.  Ixvi.  17).  At  Rhodes,  "  where  religion  is 
throughout  of  a  Semitic  type,  four  horses  were  oast  Into 
the  sea  as  a  sacrifice  at  the  annual  feast  of  the  sun  " 
(R.8.,  p.  293).  The  Babylonians,  according  to  lists 
embodied  In  Gu<j^'s  inscription0,-offered  oxen,  sheep  and 
goats,  doves  and  various  otiier  domesticated  birds, 
chickens,  ducks  and  geese  (?),  and  various  kinds  of  fish 
(JastTOW,  Civ.,  p.  277).  The  ancient  Egyptians  sacrificed 
gazelles,  antek^)e8,  and  wild  goats;  but,  according  to 
Herodotus,  the  sacrifice  to  one  of  the  principal  goddesses 
consisted  of  bullocks.  The  importance  of  the  bullock  In 
Hebrew  sacrifice  Is  well  known.  Among  the  Hindus  the 
victims  included  horses;  among  the  Chinese  sheep  and 
pigs.  But  If  the  practice  of  sacrificing  animals  Is  wide- 
spread, hardly  less  prevalent  is  that  of  offering  a  human 
victim.  Indeed,  "in  the  later  ages  of  antiquity  there  was  a 
very  general  be^llef,"  says  Robertson  Smith  (p.  361),  "that 
In  strictness  the  oldest  rituals  demanded  a  human  victim, 
and  that  animal  sacrifices  were  sutostltutes  for  the  life 
of  a  man."  D.  G.  Brinton  (R.P.F.,  p.  189)  states  that 
"  traces  of  human  sacrifice  are  discovered  In  the  eariy 
history  of  even  the  noblest  religions,  and  the  rite 
extended  so  widely  that  scarce  a  cult  can  be  named  in 
which  it  did  not  exist."  Porphyry  gives  examples  of 
human  sacrifices,  of  which  many  subsisted  within  the 
Roman  Empire  down  to  the  time  of  Hadrian  {R.S.,  p. 
866).  Among  the  Saracens  the  favourite  victims  were 
young  and  beautiful  captives.  Among  the  Carthaginians, 
too,  choice  captives  were  sacrificed.  In  an  Old  Testa- 
ment narrative  (I.  Sam.  xv.  33),  the  captive  king  Agag 
seems  to  be  treated  as  a  human  victim.  Prisoners  of 
war  were  sacrificed  to  the  Norse  god  Odhln.  Virgins 
and  young  children  were  sacrificed  to  the  Mexican  god 
Tlaloc.  Human  victims  were  offered  to  the  Aztec  god 
Xipe;  to  god  F  (Q.v.)  of  the  Mayan  Indians;  to  the  Frisian 
god  Forseti;  to  the  Teutonic  god  Tiwaz.  They  seem 
also  to  have  been  offered  to  Danu,  the  Mother  of  the 
gods  among  the  Irish  Celts.  "  The  ancient  Glennans 
laid  it  down  that  in  time  of  famine  beasts  should  first 
be  slain  and  offered  to  the  gods.  Did  these  bring  no 
relief,  then  men  must  be  slaughtered;  and  if  still  there 
was  no  aid  fram  on  high,  then  the  chieftain  himself  must 
mount  the  altar;  for  the  nobler  and  dearer  the  victim, 
the  more  pleased  were  the  gods!  "  (Brinton,  R.P.P.,  p. 
188).  One  is  tempted  to  think  that  human  sacrifice 
must  have  been  more  primitive  than  animal  sacrifice. 
It  would  be  a  natural  development  for  animals  to  be  sub- 
stituted in  course  of  time  for  human  beings.  Cp.  the 
article  BLOOD. 

SADASHEO.      Siva  the  everlasting,  one  of  the  names 
of  the  Hindu  eo<\  Siva. 

SADDUCEES.  The  Sadduoees  were  so  called  after 
Zadok,  who  was  hlgh-prlest  in  the  reign  of  Solomon  (I. 
Kings  ii.  35;  Ezeklel  xl.  46).  The  name  has  been  wrongly 
connected  with  a  Hebrew  word  meaning  "  Just."  The 
Sadducees  were  the  Jewish  aristocracy.  "  They  were 
partly  the  courtiers,  the  soldiers,  the  diplomatists,  and 
other  superior  oflBclals  who  had  risen  Into  prominence  In 
the  Maccabaean  war,  and  partly  the  old  hIgh-priestly 
families  who  had  fallen  Into  the  background  In  the  early 
♦stages  of  the  revolt,  but  who  came  once  more  to  the 
front  under  Simon  Maccabaeus "  (W.  D.  Morrison).' 
They  were  the  successors  of  the  Hellenists.  They  were 
more  a  political  party  than  a  religious  sect ;  but  in  so  far 
as  they  were  the  latter,  some  of  their  views  were  remark- 
able. We  are  told  In  the  New  Testament  (Acts  xxlll. 
8) :  "  the  Sadducees  say  that  there  Is  no  resurrection, 
neither  angel  nor  spirit;  but  the  Pharisees  confess  both." 
Josephus  says  (Antiquities  1.  4)  their  doctrine  was  that 
souls  perish  with  the  body.      They  differed  widely  from 


the  Pharisees.  And  not  only  in  these  matters,  but  also 
in  their  estimation  and  interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture. 
The  Pharisees  attached  great  importance  to  oral 
tradition.  The  Sadducees  would  acknowledge  only  the 
letter  of  the  written  law,  which  they  Interpreted  with 
great  Mterainess.  In  the  time  of  Jesus  the  party  of  the 
Sadducees  was  no  longer  the  great  patriotic  party  that 
it  had  been  under  the  Hasmonaeans.  For  the  most  part 
€hey  cherished  and  discussed  their  ideas  of  enUghtening 
the  people  privately.  They  proclaimed  them  in  pabUc 
only  on  very  rare  occasions,  especially  when  they  seemed 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  refuting  the  views  of  their 
opponents,  the  Pharisees.  It  is  natural  that  they  should 
liave  crowed  swords  with  Jesos.  As  Neumann  says, 
"  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  were  at  one  In  thetr 
hatred  of  this  Messiah  who  smote  them  with  the  sword 
of  the  Spirit  and  the  scourge  of  His  words."  The  idea 
that  the  Messiah  would  ^ddenly  appear  In  the  heavens, 
surrounded  by  angels,  and  would  awaken  the  dead  to 
Judgment,  must  have  been  particularly  obnoxious  to  the 
Sadducees.  The  party  disappeared  soon  after  t^e 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  See  W.  D.  Morrison,  The 
Jews  under  Roman  Rule,  1890;  Oscar  Holtznann,  The 
Life  of  Jesus,  1904;  J.  H.  Blunt;  Amo  Neumann,  Jesus, 
1906. 

SADHUS.  The  word  means  literally  "holy  men," 
and  corresponds  to  "  clergy."  The  dlsdples  of  the  Hindu 
religious  reformer,  Svaml  NfirSyana,  who  was  bom  near 
Lucknow  about  1780,  are  divided  into  two  classes — 
Sadhus,  "  holy  m«i,"  and  Grihasthas,  "  householdere." 
The  latter  term  corrcisponds  to  "  laity."  Svfiml  Nfirft- 
yana  was  an  assumed  name.  His  real  name  was 
Sahajftnanda.  A  Vaisbnava,  Sahajananda  became  dis- 
gusted with  the  debased  practices  of  the  Vallabhas 
(q.v.).  About  1800  he  left  his  home  to  study  under  a 
chief  Guru,  Ramananda-Svaml.  In  1804  the  Guru  went 
to  Ahmedabad,  and  Sahaj&nanda  f<^lowed  him.  The 
latter  In  course  of  time  collected  about  him  a  large  band 
of  disciples  of  his  own.  His  popularity  provoked  such 
Jealousy  that  he  was  obliged  to  escape  from  AhmedSbad 
to  a  place  called  Jetalpur.  Here  he  was  arrested  and 
Imprisoned,  but  was  soon  released.  The  place  became 
the  focus  of  a  great  religious  gathering,  and  thousands 
of  persons  enrolled  themselves  as  his  followers.  His 
influence  has  been  attributed  to  a  mesmeric  power. 
Monier-Willlams,  however,  thinks  it  xxrobable  that  he 
"  owed  his  success  to  a  remarkable  fascination  of  manner 
combined  with  consistency  of  moral  character,  and  other 
qualities  which  singled  him  out  for  a  leader."  His 
doctrines  are  a  protest  against  the  Vallabhas.  His 
crusade  against  them  was  principally  carried  on  from 
Wartal  as  a  centre,  a  village  to  which  he  retired  for 
seclusion  and  in  which  he  erected  a  temple  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  Narayana  (Krishna,  Vishnu).  His  sect  Is 
said  to  number  now  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
I>ersons.  The  clergy  devote  themselves  completely  to 
the  Supreme  Being,  suppressing  their  passions  and  seek- 
ing to  purify  the  life  of  all.  Some  of  the  precepts  of 
Svftml-Narayana,  as  given  by  Monler-WIUlams,  are  as 
follows :  "  Abstaining  from  Injury  Is  the  highest  of  all 
duties.  Holy  men  should  patiently  bear  abusive 
language,  or  even  beating,  from  evil-minded  porsons,  eauA 
wish  good  to  them.  Every  day  all  my  followers  should 
go  to  the  Temple  of  God,  and  there  repeat  the  names 
of  Krishna.  The  story  of  his  life  should  be  listened 
to  with  the  greatest  reverence,  and  hymns  in  hte  praise 
should  be  sung  on  festive  days.  All  males  and  females 
who  go  to  Krishna's  temple  should  keep  separate  and 
not  touch  each  other.  On  no  account  let  It  be  supposed 
that  difference  In  forms  (or  names)  makes  any  difference 
in  the  identity  of  the  deity.      Those  males  and  females 
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of  my  folkywere  wbo  will  act  according  tx)  these  dlrectloBw 
fihall  certainly  obtain  the  four  great  objects  of  all  human 
desires— religious  merit,  wealth,  pleasure,  and  beati- 
tude."     See  Monler-WlUIams ;  B.  W.  Hopkins. 

SADITES.  An  order  of  Dervishes.  "  All  claim 
powers  of  healing,  and  there  are  divisions  with  different 
rights;  one  may  eat  gla^  but  not  serpents,  another  ser- 
pents but  no  glass.  Some  sects  or  brotherhoods  are  antl- 
nomian,  that  is,  consider  all  acts  (even  the  vilest)  as  in- 
different wtien  done  in  a  state  of  coma  or  ecstasy;  the 
soul  is  then  supposed  to  be  In  heaven  end  both  uncon- 
scious of  bodily  deeds  and  not  responsible  for  them  "  (F. 
W.  Buasell). 

SAGA.  One  of  the  deities  of  the  Ancient  Teutons. 
The  goddess  Saga,  who  is  associated  with  water,  belongs 
to  the  retinue  of  Frlja  (q.v.)  and  Freyja  (q.v.). 

SAKHARAM.  The  friend  of  Eama  (King  of  Ayodhia, 
a  great  incarnation  of  Vishnu),  one  of  the  names  of  the 
Hindu  god  BAma. 

SAKTISM.  Sfiktism  is  a  f^rm  or  kind  of  worship 
among  the  Hindus.  It  is  connected  closely  with  Salvlsm 
or  the  worship  of  Siva  (q.v.).  In  fact  it  is  the  worship 
of  the  female  side  of  Siva,  the  female  energy.  Monler- 
WlUiams  points  out  that  the  duality  of  the  divine  nature 
(male  and  female)  is  first  enunciated  clearly  in  the 
Brahmanas  and  Upanishads.  According  to  Manu,  the 
Self-existent  divided  his  own  substance  and  became  half 
male  half  female.  Siva  came  to  be  depicted  sometimes 
as  a  male  on  his  right  side  and  a  female  on  his  left  side. 
But  it  is  the  latest  of  the  sacred  writings,  the  Tantms, 
that  make  the  female  energy,  personified  as  a  goddess,  a 
special  object  of  worship.  In  course  of  time  a  large 
section  of  the  Hindus  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to 
the  worship  of  the  female  side  of  Siva  and  Vishnu,  to 
the  worship  of  Durga  or  Kali,  wife  of  Siva,  of  RAdhS, 
wife  of  Krishna,  of  Sita,  wife  of  Rama,  of  Amba  or 
Devi,  the  Mother-goddess,  and  of  Sakti,  the  great  Power 
of  Nature.  Sakti,  however,  came  to  be  regarded  by  the 
worshippers  of  the  female  energy  as  the  embodiment  of 
all  the  powers  and  virtues  of  all  the  other  deities,  male 
and  female.  As  might  be  expected,  Saktism  developed 
into  gross  sensuality.  "  In  Saktlsm  we  are  confronted 
with  the  worst  results  of  the  worst  superstitious  ideas 
that  have  ever  disgraced  and  degraded  the  human  race. 
It  is  by  offering  to  women  the  so-called  homage  of  sensual 
love  and  carnal  passion,  and  by  yielding  free  course  to 
all  the  grosser  appetites,  wholly  regardless  of  social  rules 
and  restrictions,  that  the  worshippers  of  the  female 
power  (Sakti)  in  Nature  seek  to  gratify  the  goddess 
representing  that  power,  and  through  her  aid  to  acquire 
supematuiral  facuttles,  and  even  ultimately  to  obtain 
union  with  the  Supreme  Being.  Incredible  as  it  may 
appear,  these  so-called  worshippers  actually  affect  to 
pride  themselves  on  their  debasing  doctrines,  while  they 
maintain  that  their  creed  is  the  grandest  of  all  religions, 
because  to  Indulge  the  grosser  appetites  and  passions, 
with  the  mind  fixed  on  union  with  the  Supreme  Being, 
is  believed  to  be  the  highest  of  all  pious  achievements  " 
(Monier-WiUiams).  See  Monier-Willlams;  E.  W.  Hop- 
kins; J.  A.  Dubois  and  H.  K.  Beauchamp. 

SALAGRAMA.  SSlagrama  is  one  of  the  objects  wor- 
shipped by  the  Hindus.  It  is  a  black  pebble;  and  "  what 
the  Linga  is  to  Sivaite  the  Sfilagrfima  is  to  the  Vish- 
nulte  "  (Hopkins).  Sacrifices  are  offered  to  it  daily,  for 
it  is  regarded  as  a  metamorphosis  of  Vishnu  (q.v.)  or 
Krishna  (q.v.).  Thus  the  Sfllagr&ma  stone  is  a  god. 
On  the  other  hand  the  sacred  Tulasi-plant  (see  TULASI) 
is  a  goddess,  and  in  some  parts  of  India  the  Tulasi  is 
married  annually  to  the  Sfilagrfima.  To  Indicate  this 
union  a  Tulasi  leaf  is  always  kept  on  the  SAlagrftma 
stone.      Silagrftma  stones  are  handed  down  from  father 


to  son  as  precious  helrloouM.  Even  the  water  In  which 
they  have  been  vrashed  is  precious.  **  There  is  nothing 
more  eiOcacious  for  the  remission  of  sins,  no  matter  how 
grievous  they  may  be,  than  to  iwssess  some  water  in 
which  the  Balagr^ma  has  been  washed.  Forgiveness  of 
sins  may  even  be  obtained  by  simply  touching  th<»  water 
which  has  been  thus,  sanctified  "  (Dubois  and  Beau- 
champ).  See  Monler- Williams ;  E.  W.  Hopkins;  J.  A. 
Dubois  and  H.  K.  Beauchamp. 

SALAMANDER,  THE.  The  salamander  seems  to  be 
used  in  Christian  art  to  symbolise  fire.  It  was  an  old 
superstition  that  the  creature  lived  In  fire  or  at  any  rate 
that  it  oould  endure  the  fiames  of  fire.  According  to 
Gr^ory  of  Nazlenzen  It  could  extinguish  fire  also.  It 
is  depicted,  as  a  lizard  or  serpent,  on  Church-fonts  (e.g., 
at  Norton  and  Youlgrave,  Derbyshire),  and  is  supi)o«ed  to 
symbolise  baptism  with  the  "  Holy  Ghost  and  Fire."  See 
Sidney  Heath  and  W.  Carew  Hazlltt. 

^ALM.  A  god  mentioned  in  an  Aramaic  inscription 
(c.  the  fourth  century  B.C.). 

SALVATION  ARMY,  THE.  William  Booth  (h.  18»), 
the  founder  of  the  Christian  body  known  as  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  w».b  originally  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
New  Connexion.  He  left  that  ('hurch  in  18<>1  in  order 
to  take  up  independent  evangelistic  work.  The  result 
was  his  "  Bast  London  Mission,"  which,  with  the  exten- 
sion of  its  activities,  became  the  '*  Christian  Mission." 
The  Mission  then  began  to  acquire  halls,  etc.,  for  its 
meetings,  and  steps  were  taken  to  give  it  a  legal  title 
to  its  property.  '*  In  January.  1^"'.  finding  that  the 
semi -democratic  conference  committee  system  which  he 
had  inaugurated  did  not  nin  smoothly,  and  was  not 
likely  satisfactorily  to  accomplish  the  end  In  view,  Mr. 
Booth  established  a  syst-em  of  government  more  closely 
allied  to  the  autocracy  of  Wesley;  and.  with  the  consent 
of  his  fellow  workers,  constituted  himself  its  head  "  (J. 
A.  Houlder).  The  new  organisation  was  called  The 
Salvation  Army.  "  With  the  name  army  came  military 
phraseology.  Prayer  was  termed  knee-drill,  the  leader 
a  general;  e\'angellsts,  officers:  and  candidates,  cadets. 
A  semi-military  attire  was  assumed,  barracks  were  built 
instead  of  separate  residences,  and  when  the  army  went 
out  to  take  a  place  by  storm,  it  was  with  banners  dis- 
played and  bands  of  music"  (William  Benham.  Diet.). 
The  Salvationists  wage  war  against  the  devil,  and  seek 
to  convert  and  to  '*  save  "  those  who  are  in  danger  of 
being  lost  .souls.  By  means  of  their  brass  bamls,  etc.. 
they  aim  at  reaching  a  class  of  the  community  which  is 
unmoved  by  other  religious  apr)eal8.  In  1H80  the  Army 
began  to  extend  its  operations  beyond  the  British  Isles, 
and  to  enter  upon  a  world-wide  crusade. 

SAMARITANS.  THE.  An  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  Samaritans  is  found  In  the  Old  Testament  in  II. 
Kings  XV.  When  the  Israelites  were  deported  from  the 
province  of  Samaria.  Sargon,  king  of  Assyria,  brought 
colonists  from  Babylonia  and  elsewhere  to  take  their 
place.  These  colonists  seem  to  have  come  from  Babylon, 
Kutu,  and  Sippar;  as  well  as  from  Hamath  in  northern 
Syria.  The  Hebrew  population  which  remained  In 
Samaria  mingled  with  the  foreign  colonists  with  the 
result  that  a  new  Semitic  group  was  evolved.  In  B.C. 
538  the  Davldic  prince  Zerubbabel  and  the  priest  Joshua. 
with  the  permission  of  Cyrus,  proceeded  to  Judah  in 
order  to  rebuild  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple.  They  found 
the  Samaritans  firmly  established  and  possessing  some 
measure  of  power  In  the  North.  After  the  Jews  had 
begun  to  rebuild  the  Temple,  the  San»rltans  desired  to 
help  them;  and  when  their  aid  was  declined,  they  became 
hostile  and  thwarted  the  Jews  for  some  years  (Ezra  iv. 
4,  5).  Finally,  the  Samaritans,  claiming  to  be  the  true 
suocessors  of  ancient  Israel,  built  a  temple  of  their  own 


on  Mount  Gerizim  and  adopted  the  I^aw  as  their  sacred 
book  (see  SAMARITAN  PENTATEUCH).      The  Samari- 
tans have  survived  down  to  the  present  time.      "  A  little 
group  of  them,  less  than  a  hundred,  still  live  together 
at  Nablus,  the  ancient  Shechem.  under  the   shadow  of 
their  sacred  mountain  Grerizlm,  and  worship  Jehovah  as 
did  their  ancestors  at  the  same  holy  site.       Of  all  the 
many  petty  jieoples  which  lived   in  Palestine  in  ancient 
times,  they  alone  remain  "  (C.  F.  Kent).      Not  long  ago 
little  was  known  about  them.       But  since  the  visits  of 
Edward  Robinson   (1838  and   1852)   to  Shechem  our  in- 
formation has  accumulated  year  by  year.      A  number  of 
Samaritan   manuscripts   have  been   brought  to  Europe. 
"  Beside  many  texts  of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch  and  its 
Targum,    we    have  extensive    theological    treatises  and 
Midrashim,    commentaries  which  show  some  exegetlcal 
skill,  chronicles  whose  defect  is  their  chronology,  gram- 
matical and  scientific  works,  and,  most  important  of  all 
for  studying  the  spirit  of  the  Samaritan  religion,  tomes 
of  tiielr   liturgy  "    (J.   A.  Montgomery).       An  anthrorx>- 
loglcal  study  of  the  Samaritans  has  revealed  the  fact  that 
they  have  become  Hebrews  of  the  Hebrews.      Dr.  Mont- 
gomery   thinks   that    the    study    of   their   religion    and 
manners  shows  further  that  they  are  really  nothing  less 
than  a  JewisJi  s*^^.       Their  religion  "  is  a  monotheism 
identical  with  that  of  Judaism,  whose  very  terms  they 
use  throughout,  while  it  bitterly  opposes  any  attempt  to 
associate  with  God  other  deities,  as  in  polytheism,  or  to 
find  in  him  any  distinctions,  as  in  Christianity.      It  is  a 
spiritual  religion,  which  not  only  rejects  any  representa- 
tion of  Deity,  but  even  eschews,  after  the  letter  of  the 
Second  Commandment,  all  pictorial  designs.      It  is  more- 
over an  ethical  religion  which  has  fiowered  in  Just  such 
virtues  and  which  is  circumscribed  by  Just  such  limita- 
tions  as   mark   what   is  known   as  orthodox   Judaism." 
The  head   of  the  Samaritan  church  is  the   high-priest. 
The  priests,  who  are  also  the  doctors  of  the  Law,  observe 
the  Nazarite  rule,  allowing  no  razor  to  touch  their  head. 
The  laymen  wear  white  robes  in  the  services.      They  do 
not  use  the  Tephlllln,  because  the  law  Is  to  be  observed 
spiritually.      When  the  priest  reads  the  Law  he  wears  a 
tallth  without  fringe*,.      The  only  sacrifice  celebrated  by 
the  Samaritans  is  the  Passover.      Montgomery  describes 
the  solemnity  as  "  a  veritable  Haj.  or  pilgrim-feast."    As 
regards  the  treatment  of  the  dead,   he  points  out  that 
*•  It  Is  not  forbidden  to  the  Samaritans,  as  has  been  fre- 
quently stated,  to  handle  their  dead,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  high-priest."       It  is  the  custom  to  bum  candles 
before  burial  at  the  head  and  foot  of  the  corpse.      The 
dead  are  placed  in  coffins,  which  is  an  exceptional  practice 
in  modem  Palestine.       "The  mourning  cerejnonles  last 
until  the  following  Sabbath,  the  community  going  each 
day  to  the  tomb,  where  they  read  and  pray.     On  the 
Sabbath    the   community    again    visit    the    tomb,    where 
they  partake  of  a  meal,  while  further  approprite  services 
are  held  in  the  synagogue.   The  Samaritans  appear  to-day 
to  make  a  point  of  forgetting  their  dead,  and  have  no 
subsequent  commemorations,   except  their  visits  to  the 
tombs  of  the  Patriarchs.      However,  the  liturgy  contains 
requiem  hymns."       See  Encycl.  Bibl.;  C.   F.  Kent,   The 
Kings   and    Prophets    of  Israel    and  Judah,  19(^;  J.   A. 
Montgomery,  The  t^amaritans,  1907. 

SAMARITAN  PENTATEUCH,  THE  The  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
Samaritan  Targum.  The  Samaritan  Targum  Is  a  ver- 
sion; the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  simply  the  Hebrew 
text  of  the  "  five  books  of  Moses  "  written  and  preserved 
In  the  Samaritan  character.  When  the  Jews  after  their 
return  from  exile  proceede<l  to  rebuild  the  temple,  the 
Samaritans  offered  to  help  them.  This  help  was  declined. 
The  Samaritaiis  thereupon  left  or  w<»re  driven  away  and 


formed  a  separate  community  in  Samaria.  About  the 
year  333  B.C.  Darius  Codomannus  gave  a  certain 
Manasseh,  grandson  of  the  high -priest  Eliashib  (Nehe- 
miah  xiii.  23-31;  Josephus,  Antiquities  xi.  7,  viil.),  permis- 
sion to  erect  a  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  He  seems  to 
have  taken  with  him  a  copy  of  the  Book  of  the  Law  in 
Hebrew.  This  became  the  only  Sacred  Scripture  of  the 
Samaritans.  A  few  changes  were  made  in  order  to 
magnify  the  importance  of  Mount  Gerizim  and  to  adapt 
the  book  to  the  new  worship.  "  The  value  and  authority 
of  the  Samaritan  text  of  the  Pentateuch  has  been 
variously  estimated.  By  De  Rossi  it  was  regarded  as 
an  Indei^endent  witness  to  the  original,  and  therefore  of 
equal  weight  with  the  Hebrew;  others  have  estimated  It 
even  higher.  These  views  are  now  generally  abandoned, 
and  it  is  conceded  that  for  critical  purposes  no  great 
value  can  be  attached  to  the  Samaritan  f^mn  of  the  text  " 
(A.  S.  (3eden).  See  Encycl.  Bibl.,  s.v.  "  Text  and  Ver- 
sions " ;  A.  S.  Geden,  Intr.  to  the  Heb.  Bible,  1909. 

SAMARITAN  TARGTTM,  THE.  A  Targum  (see 
T.\RGUM)  or  version  of  the  Pentateuch  based  on  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  (q.v.).  It  is  in  the  Samaritan 
dialect.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  Greek  translation 
of  this  version,  since  the  Fathers  of  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries  speak  of  a  Samareitikon. 

SAMA  VEDA.  The  Sama  Veda  is  one  of  the  three 
principal  Vedas  (see  VEDISM)  or  collections  of  hymns 
held  sacred  by  the  Hindus.  The  Sama  Veda  is  a  liturgical 
collection  of  hymns  for  special  (Soma)  sacrificial  cere- 
monies. 

SAMPSAEANS.  An  early  Christian  sect,  worshippers 
of  the  sun.  They  are  called  by  Eplphanius  (Haer.  Mil.  2) 
hiliakoi. 

SAMUEL,  BOOKS   OF.       The  two  books  of   Samuel 
originally  formed  one  book.       The  original   work  was 
divided  by  the  authors  of  the  Septuaglnt  Into  the  First 
and  Second    Book  of  Kingdoms.        Afterwards  Jerome 
gave  the  books  the  title.  The  First  and  Second  Book  of 
Kings.    Samuel  gave  his  name  to  the  work  in  the  Hebrew 
Canon,  not  because  he  was  its  author,  but  because  he 
plays  a  large  and  prominent  part  In  t^e  narrative.    The 
history  covered  extends  from  the  birth  of  the  prophet 
Samuel  to  the  close  of  the  life  of  King  David.      The 
content.s  of  the  books  have  been  divided  as  follows :    (1) 
Eli  and  Samuel   (I.  Sam.  i.-vil.);    (2)  Samuel  and  Saul 
(I.   Sam.  viii.-xiv.);    (3)  Saul  and  David   (I.  Sam.   xv.- 
xxxi.):  (4)  David  (II.  Sam.  i.-xx.):  (5)  Appendix  of  mis- 
cellaneous matter  (II.  Sam.  xxi.-xxiv.).    These  narratives 
are  composite,    having    clearly   been    compiled    from  a 
number  of  sources.       There  are  different  and  divergent 
accounts  of  the  same  events :  for  instance,  in  the  origin 
of  the  monarchy  and  the  appointment  of  Saul  as  king; 
and  of  the  introduction  of  David  to  Saul  (cp.   I.  Sam. 
Ix.  1-x.  16  with  X.  17-27,  and  I.  Sam.  xvl.  14-23  with  I. 
Sam.  xvli.  1-xvlii.  5).      There  are  marked  differences  in 
the  style  of  different  sections.       The  compilers  of  the 
Books  of  Samuel  would  in  fact  seem  to  have  drawn  upon 
several  different  cycles  of  stories.        C.    F.    Kent    dis- 
tinguishes early  Judean  Saul   narratives,   early  Judean 
David  narratives,    later  Bphralmite  Samuel  narratives, 
very    late   Popular    Prophetic   Traditions,    and   Popular 
Judean  David  stories.       The  early  Judean  Saul  narra- 
tives, which  present  sympathetically  and  appreciatively 
the  character  and   work  of  Israel's  first   king,   include 
chaps,  ix.  1-x.  16,  xi.  Ml,  15  b,  xill.  1-xlv.  46.     The  early 
Judean  David  narratives  comprise :  I.  Sam.  xvl.  14-xviI. 
11,  32-40,  42-49,  51-54,  xviil.  6-8.   12-16,  20-29a,    xix.  1-17, 
XX.    1-39,    xxl.    1-9,    xxil,  1-xxili.    14a,    xxv.  2-xxvlII.    2, 
xxlx.-xxxl.;  II.  Sam.  1.  1-4.  11.  12.  17-111.  1,  7-v.  13,  17-24, 
vl.,  viil.  7-10,  ix.  1-xxl.  14.  xxiil.  8-.39,  xxlv.      Kent  thinks 
that  "  viewed  either  as  literature  or  as  historical  sources, 
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the  early  Judean  Dayid  narratives  are  unaurpaseed  by 
any  othere  In  the  Old  Testament.      Tbe  picturee  which 
they  give  of  the  actors  and  event*  In  thlB  ^?och-mal£lng 
period  In  Israel's  history  are  not  only  Interesting  and 
full  of  life  and  k)cal  colour,  but  they  may  be  accepted 
as  substantially  true,  even  In  detail,  to  the  historical 
facts      They  and  the  related  Saul  stories  probably  repre- 
sent the  fltat  exteiMlve  Hebrew  writings."     Kent  assigns 
the  early  Judean  Saul  and  David  stories  to  the  reign  of 
Jehoshaphat   (876-851  B.C.).       No  use  is   made  In   the 
Books  of   Samnel  of  the   Early    Ephraimlte    prophetic 
mrretlves.       But  later  Ephraimlte  Samuel  narratives. 
In  which  the  Interest  Is  religious  and  the  purpose  didactic, 
are  found  in  I.   Sam.   1.  1-v.  1,   vU.  26-vlii.  22,  x.  17-25, 
xll   and  rv.     These,  according  to  Kent,  were  committed 
to  writing  some  time  after  the  days  of  the  prophet  Hoeea 
and  before  the  reforuMitlon  of  King  Josiah  (621  B.C.). 
Examplefl  of  very  late  Prophetic  Traditions,  which  are 
rather  of  the  natnre  of  Jewish  midrashim   (see  MID- 
RASH),  are  found  In  I.  Sam.  xv.  35  b-xvl.  13,  xlx.  18-xx 
la        Finally,  Popular  Judean  David  Stories  are  found 
In* I.  Sam.  xvll.  12-31,  41,  50,  55-58,  ivlll.  1-5,  10.  11    17- 
19,  296,  30,  xxl.  10-15,  xxlli.   16-xxlv.  22,  II.   Sam.   I.  5- 
10       According  to  Kent,  most  of  these  were  committed 
to  writing  "  before  the   late  prophetic  editor  compiled 
his  history  of  the  period— that  Is  before  the  first  capture 
of  Jerusalem  in  507   B.C."       H.   P.    Smith  and  W.   R. 
Harper  distinguish  In  like  manner  between  an  early  and 
a  later  history  of  the  times  of  Saul  and   David.       To 
these  additions  were   made    by    a    first   and  a    second 
Deuteronomlst  redactor.      To  the  first  are  due  I.  Sam. 
X  25  &-27,  xl.  12-14;  to  the  second  I.  Sam.  11.  1-11,  xlll.  1, 
XX.  1-xxi.  1;  II.  Sam.  xxl  15-21,  xxll.  1-23,  xxlx.     Accord- 
ing to  Harper,   the  contemporary  literary  sources  may 
Include:  the  Song  of  Hannah  (I.  Sam.  11.  1-10;  according 
to  Whitehouse  and  others,  on  the  other  hand,  a   post- 
exlllc  production);  David's  Elegy  on  Saul  and  Jonathan 
(II.  Sam.  I.  19-27);  David's  Lament  over  Abner  (II.  Sam. 
ill.  33,  34);  Nathan's  parable  of  the  ewe  lamb  (II.  Sam. 
xli.  1-15) ;  the  "  last  words  of  David  "  in  a  more  original 
form;  Psalm  xviil.  (II.  Sam.  xxll.).    The  prophet  Samuel, 
who  has  given  his  name  to  these  books,  was  pm^ably 
the  founder  of  certain  prophetic  schools.      "  In  his  days, 
it  appears  that  the  prophets  had  united  together  to  make 
a    common    cause    against    the    Canaanltlsh    Influences. 
Bands    of    ecstatic    men— looking    like    madmen— went 
through  the  land  preaching  a  holy  war,  and  sweeping 
away    everything  that   hindered   their  progress.    .    .    . 
Samuel  gathered  them  together  and  took  them  Into  his 
service,  and  so  began  to  refine  their  Innate  passionate 
and  unruly  natures  and  to  guide  their  energies  to  new 
paths"    (R.    KIttel.   The   Scientific   Study    of   the  O.T., 
1910)        See  Encycl.  Bibl.;  H.  P.  Smith,  The  Books  of 
Samuel  in  the  ICC,  1899;  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy,  /.  and  II. 
Samuel  In  the  "Century  Bible":   W.  R.  Harper.  Thp 
Prophetic   Element  in  the   Old  Testament.  1905;   C.    F. 
Kent.    Israel's   Historical  and   Biographical   Narratives, 
1905:  G.  H.  Box.  Intr.:  O.  C.  Whitehouse. 

SAMYUTTANIKAYA.  One  of  the  Buddhist  sacred 
books  in  the  second  division  of  the  Canon.  See  CANON, 
BUDDHIST. 

SANCrrrARY.  Persons  accused  of  a  crime  formerly 
enjoyed  the  right  of  seeking  "  sanctuary "  in  certain 
churches.  At  first  only  the  altar  and  Inner  buildings 
could  be  used  for  the  purpose,  but  since  refugees  were 
not  aJk>wed  to  eat  or  sleep  In  a  church,  the  boundaries 
of  asylum  were  enlarged.  Sometimes  they  extended  to 
a  mile  on  every  side  of  the  building.  The  boundary- 
lines  were  marked  by  four  crosses  known  as  Sanctuary 
Crosses.  Durham  Cathedral  has  preserved  a  famous 
Sanctnary  Knocker  (of  the  14th  century).       It  has  the 


form  of  a  dragon's  head  with  a  ring  in  the  mouth.      See 
Sidney  Heath. 

SANDAN.  Sandan  or  Sandee  was  a  HIttlte  deity.  On 
the  HIttlte  sculpture  of  Ivriz  he  is  associated  with  com 
and  grapes.  He  has  a  beard,  and  wears  the  Hlttite 
dress  and  hat.  According  to  Ckirstang,  he  Is  the  original 
of  the  bearded  and  robed  Apolk)  of  Luclan  (|  36). 

SANDEMANIANS.  The  folk>wers  of  Robert  Sande- 
man  (1718-1771),  who  adopted  and  developed  the  views  of 
John  Glas  (see  QLAS8ITES).  In  1760  Sandeman  formed 
a  congregation  in  London ;  but  in  1764  he  went  to  America 
and  in  tlie  following  year  founded  a  congregation  at 
Port«nouth  in  New  Hampshire.  In  1851  there  were  six 
churches  In  England  and  six  in  Scotland.  Michael 
Faraday  was  one  of  the  elders  of  the  congregation  in 
I^ondon.  Sandeman  taught  that  faith  's  *'  a  bare  belief 
of  the  bare  truth";  it  does  not  differ  from  belief  in 
ordinary  human  evidence.  The  Sandemanians  had  a 
number  of  peculiar  observances.  "  They  obnerve  various 
primitive  practices  with  great  strictness:  e.g.,  weekly 
administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  with  a  weekly  offer- 
tory: love-feasts,  i.e.,  the  dining  together  between  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  services;  the  kiss  of  charity  at  the 
admission  of  a  new  member,  and  at  other  times;  washing 
each  other's  feet  as  an  occasional  work  of  mercy; 
abstinence  from  things  strangled  and  from  bkwd:  com- 
munity of  goods,  in  so  far  as  that  they  consider  the 
whole  of  their  property  liable  for  calls  on  behalf  of  the 
Church  and  the  poor,  and  condemn  the  storing  up  of 
money  for  future  and  uncertain  use  "  (Blunt).  Believing 
that  the  lot  is  sacred,  they  disapprove  of  all  games  of 
chance.  They  refuse  to  hold  communion  with  other 
denominations.      See  J.  H.  Blunt;  and  the  D.N.B. 

SANDRAUDIGA.  The  name  of  a  goddess  worshipped 
by  some  of  the  Ancient  Teutons.  A  stone  discovered  at 
Breda  in  the  Netherlands  was  coi»ecrated  to  her  by  the 
"priests  of  the  temple"  (cultores  templl). 

SANHEDRIN.  The  name  of  one  of  the  Jewlah 
treatises  or  tractates  which  reproduce  the  oral  tradition 
or  unwritten  law  as  developed  by  the  second  century  A.D. 
and  are  Incorporated  In  the  Mlshnah  (q.v.),  a  collection 
and  compilation  completed  by  Rabbi  Jndah  the  Holy,  or 
the  Patriarch,  about  200  A.D.  The  sixty-three  tractates 
of  the  Mishnah  are  divided  Into  six  groups  or  orders 
(sedarim).  Sanhedrln  is  the  fourth  tractate  of  the 
fourth  group,  which  Is  (ailed  Nezlkin  ("  Damages  "). 

SANJOGIS.  The  SanJ^gls  of  Southern  India  are 
described  as  an  Orlya  class  of  religious  mendicants,  who 
wear  the  sacred  thread,  and  acts  as  priests  for  Pflnos 
and  other  lowly  people.  "  The  name  Indicates  con- 
nection, and  that  they  are  the  connecting  link  between 
ordinary  people  and  those  who  have  given  up  earthly 
pleasures  (Sanyflsis).  The  S^anji^gis  follow  the  ordinary 
as  well  as  the  ascetic  life  "  (E.  Thurston). 

SANKHYAS.  The  Sflnkhyas  are  adherents  of  the 
Hindu  duall^tic  phik>8ophy  known  as  the  Sflnkhya 
system.  Colebrooke  describes  the  system  as  "  partly 
heterodox,  and  partly  conformable  to  the  established 
Hindu  creed."  Two  schools,  having  much  In  common, 
are  distinguished  as  the  Sinkhya  and  the  Yoga.  The 
SAnkhva  system  was  founded  by  Kaplla.  It  teaches 
•  that' the  soul  Is  simply  a  part  of  GJod,  and  that  the 
wisdom  acquired  by  yoga,  or  contemplation,  ends  In 
either  actual  or  spiritual  unity  with  (Jod  "  (Dubois  and 
Beauchamp).  See  E.  W.  Hopkins;  J.  A.  Dubois  and  H. 
K.  Beauchamp. 

SANNYA8I.  Literally  "  one  who  renounces,"  a 
Brahman  ascetic.  The  state  of  a  SannyAsl  is  the  fourth 
stage  in  the  lifv?  of  a  good  Brahman.  At  this  stage  all 
worldly  ties  are  renounced.  The  sncient  lawgiver  Manu 
"  ordained  that  tb**  discbapge  of  household  duties  is  in- 


compatible with  the  attainment  of  greater  nearness  to 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  that  therefore  every  twice-bom 
man  as  he  advances  In  life  is  bound  to  give  up  all  ftimlly 
ties"  (Monler- Williams).  The  Sannyasi  does  not  really 
die.  He  passes  from  this  world  in  a  kind  of  trance.  Con- 
Heqnently  his  body  must  not  be  burned  but  burled.  See 
Monler-Willlams;  E.  W.  Hopkins;  J.  A.  Dubois  and  H. 
K.  Beauchamp. 

SANRON  SECT.  A  Chinese  and  Japanese  Buddhist 
>ect.  It  flourished  in  China  during  the  Sul  dynasty 
(589-618  A.D.),  and  was  introduced  into  Japan  in  624  A.D. 
Its  teaching  was  metaphysical.  The  sect  was  called  also 
the  lohi-daikydshu,  or  "  Sect  of  the  Teachings  of 
Buddha's  whole  life."  for  "  it  made  it  a  feature  of  Its 
teachings  that  it  professed  to  accept  every  one  of  the 
many  thousand  volumes  of  the  Mahflyana  Oanon  as  of 
equal  authority,  without  assigning  to  any  single  one  a 
pre-eminent  place  among  its  compeers  "  (A.  Lloyd).  It 
aimed  at  the  greatest  comprehensiveness.  But  it  was 
not  a  success  in  Japan,  and  no  longer  exists  as  a  separate 
organization.       See  Arthur  Lloyd. 

SAOSHYANT.  A  term  In  Zoroastrianlsm  meaning 
"  deliverer "  or  strictly  "  he  that  shall  deliver." 
According  to  the  Oathas,  certain  i)er»ons  will  arise  as 
the  "  future  deliverers  of  the  provinces."  The  deliver- 
ance will  take  place  at  the  Great  Consummation,  which 
Zarathustra  expected  to  come  soon. 

SARASVATI.  A  deity  in  Hinduism.  Sarasvati  is  a 
goddess,  the  wife  of  Brahmft  (q.v.).  In  the  Rig  Veda, 
however,  she  is  a  river-goddess,  and  is  not  connected 
with  Brahmfi.  She  became  the  goddess  of  language  and 
I'terature.  In  Bengal  a  festival  is  held  in  her  honour 
in  the  Spring,  when  pens.  Inkstands,  paper,  etc.,  are 
worshipped  as  representing  the  goddess  (cp.  LAKSHMI). 
"  Sarasvati  is  almost  the  only  fair  goddess.  She  Is  re- 
presented not  as  a  horror,  but  as  a  beautiful  woman 
sitting  on  a  lotus,  graceful  in  shape,  a  crescent  on  her 
brow"  (Hopkins).  See  Monler-Willlams;  E.  W, 
Hopkins. 

SARPANITUM.  A  Babylonian  deity.  The  goddess 
Sarpanitum  api)ear8  after  the  time  of  Hammurapi  as  the 
consort  of  Marduk  (q.v.).  She  was  pc^ularly  regarded 
as  the  "  offspring-producing  "  goddess,  and  seems  to  have 
been  worshipped  as  one  who  possessed  secret  knowledge 
and  protected  the  foetus.  Sari>anltum  was  amalgamated 
with  a  water  goddess  Eurua,  who  also  appears  as 
the  consort  of  Marduk.  Her  place  of  worship  in  E-Saglla 
was  called  "  the  gate  of  widespread  splendour."  Her 
festival  was  on  the  25th  day  of  the  third  month,  Slwan. 
See  Morris  Jastrow.  Rel. 

SARUM,  USB  OF.  The  term  Use  was  applied  to 
different  modes  of  celebrating  the  Mass  or  Holy  Com- 
munion. One  of  the  most  important  of  these  was  the 
Use  of  Salisbury  or  Sarum.  Osmund,  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury (1078-1107  A.D.),  seems  to  have  begun  in  Ms  Cathe- 
dral a  revision  of  the  Service  Books,  which  was  com- 
pleted by  Bishop  Poore  (1215-1242  A.D.).  The  Use  of 
Sarum  then  became  a  model  in  many  parts  of  England, 
especially  in  the  South.  "  The  Sarum  Liturgy,  like  the 
other  ancient  Liturgies,  had  two  main  divisions  com- 
monly called  the  '  Ordinary  '  and  the  '  Oanon  '  of  the 
Mass.  The  'Ordinary  '  contained  the  variable  parts  of 
the  Service ;  the  '  C^anon  '  or  Rule,  corresponding  to  what 
In  EJastem  Liturgies  is  called  the  Anaphora  or  offering, 
contained  the  fixed  portion,  which  never  varied  "  (W.  R. 
W.  Stephens,  Book  of  Common  Prayer). 

SARVASTIVADINS.      One  of  the  early  Buddhist  sects 

of  the  School  of  the  HInayftna   (q.v.).       The  Sarvasti- 

vadins  believed  in  the  real  existence  of  the  universe  and 

the  soul,  and  in  the  reality  of  life  after  death. 

8ASKYAPA     SECT.       A    sect     in     Lama  ism,     which 


attaches  8i)ecial  importance  to  magic.  It  treasures  a 
number  of  forms  of  incantation  which  have  been  handed 
down  to  it  from  its  special  patron  the  Bodhisattva 
Manju6rl.  The  hoods  and  upper  garments  of  tiiese 
monks  are  red.       See  H.  Hackmann. 

SASTHAN.  The  chief  deity  of  the  Kanikans,  a  jungle 
tribe  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  South  Tiavanoore  In 
Sonthem  India. 

SATANIS.  A  class  of  temple  servants  in  Southern 
India.  They  are  described  by  H.  A.  Stuart  as  "  a  mixed 
religious  sect,  recruited  from  time  to  time  from  other 
castes,  excepting  Paralyans,  leather-workers,  and 
Muhammadans.  All  the  Sfitfinis  are  Valshnavltes,  but 
principally  revere  Bashyakar  (another  name  for  Ram&- 
nuja),  whom  they  assert  to  have  been  an  Incarnation  of 
Vishnu.  The  Satanis  axe  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
large  towns.  Their  legitimate  oocupattons  are  perform- 
ing menial  services  in  Vishnu  temples,  begging,  tending 
flower  gardens,  selling  flower  garlands,  making  fans, 
grinding  sandalwood  Into  powder,  and  selling  perfumes. 
They  are  the  priests  of  some  Sfldra  castes,  and  In  this 
character  correspond  to  the  Salvlte  Pandflrams  "  (quoted 
by  E.  Thurston). 

SATNAMIS.  The  SatnAmis,  "  worshippers  of  the 
true  name,"  are  a  modem  Hindu  sect.  It  seems  to  have 
been  founded  by  Jag-jivan-dSs,  who  flourished  about 
A.D.  1750.  The  doctrines  are  based  on  the  theok)gy  of 
the  great  reformer  Kabir  (see  KABIR  PANTHIS).  The 
Satnamis  are  Vaishnava  Theists.  Their  name  is  taken 
from  the  name  which  they  give  to  (5od,  Satnflm.  The 
following  are  some  of  their  principles  and  precepts,  as 
given  by  Monier-Wllliams :  "  God  pervades  the  nnlveree. 
He  Is  present  in  every  single  thing.  The  title  Lord 
( sahib)  should  be  added  to  every  object  In  which  God  is 
present.  God  Is  the  spring  and  source  of  everything 
good  and  evil.  Idols  must  not  be  worshipped.  The 
ordained  religious  teacher  (Guru)  Is  holy.  Even  the 
water  In  which  his  feet  are  washed  Is  holy,  and  should 
be  drunk  by  his  disciples.  Distinctions  of  caste  are  not 
to  be  observed.  Fasts  need  not  be  kept."  See  Monler- 
Willlams;  E.  W.  Hopkins. 

SATURN.  An  ancient  Roman  deity,  a  god  of  seed-time 
and  harvest.  The  name  Satnmlnus  Is  derived  from  a 
root  meaning  "  to  sow."  In  an  Inscription  it  occurs  as 
Saetumus.  The  special  festival  of  the  god  was  called 
Saturnalia  (q.v.).  In  course  of  time  Saturn  came  to  be 
identified  with  the  Greek  god  Kronos.  Kronoe,  defeated 
in  a  war  which  Zeus  waged  against  him,  fled  to  Italy, 
was  received  by  Janus,  and  settled  at  the  foot  of  the 
Capitollne  Hill.  Thus,  "  Saturn,  the  old  homely  deity 
of  the  Latin  husbandmen,  was  transformed  Into  a  divine 
king,  who  ruled  the  happy  aborigines  of  the  Italian 
peninsula  with  paternal  mildness  and  benefloence,  taught 
them  agriculture  and  the  usages  of  a  simple  and  Innocent 
civilisation "  (Chambers'  Encycl.).  See  O.  Seyffert, 
Diet.:  J.  G.  Fraaer,  O.B.,  Pt.  I.,  vol.  11.,  1911. 

SATURNALIA.  A  festival  held  on  December  17  in 
honour  of  the  Roman  god  Saturn  (q.v.).  Sacrifices  were 
offered  and  a  banquet  was  held  In  the  open  air.  "  The 
festival  was  also  celebrated  In  private  society;  schools 
had  holidays,  law-courts  were  closed,  all  work  was 
stopped,  war  was  deferred,  and  no  punishment  of 
criminals  took  place  for  seven  days  from  December  17 
to  23 "    (O.    Sevffert).      It   was  a    kind    of   Christmas. 

People  presented  gifts  to  one  another,  especially  wax 
tapers  and  dolls,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  every  kind 
of  amusement  and  entertainment.  An  ancient  account 
of  the  Saturnalia  was  discovered   and  published  some 

years  ago  bv   Franz  Cumont  of  Ghent.       "  Prom  that 

account  we  learn  that  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 

century  of  our  era,  that  is,  down  nearly  to  the  eafcaWlah- 
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ment  of  Christianity  by  Coastantine,  the  Roman  soldiers 
stationed  on  the  Danube  were  wont  to  cel*»brate  the 
Saturnalia  in  a  barbarous  faahlon  which  mu8t  certainly 
have  dated  frDm  a  very  reoiote  antiquity.  Thirty  days 
before  the  festival  they  choae  by  lot  from  among  them- 
aelves  a  young  and  handsome  man,  who  was  dr^sed  in 
royal  robes  to  resemble  the  god  Saturn.  In  that 
character  he  was  allowed  to  indulge  all  his  passions  to 
the  fuUest  extent;  but  when  his  brief  reign  of  thirty 
days  was  over,  and  the  festival  of  Saturn  was  come,  he 
had  to  cut  his  own  throat  on  the  altar  of  the  god  he 
personated  "  (J.  G.  Frazer).  In  303  A.D.  a  Christian 
soldier,  St.  Dasiue,  was  put  to  death  for  refusing  to  play 
the  part  of  Saturn  at  the  Saturnalia.  Saturn  was  the 
god  of  seed,  and  the  Saturnalia  was  the  festival  of  sowing 
celebrated  In  December,  "  when  the  autumn  sowing  was 
over  and  the  husbandman  gave  himself  up  to  a  season 
of  Jollity  after  the  long  labours  of  summer  and  autumn  " 
(Frazer).  J.  G.  Frazer  thinks  that  formerly  the  part  of 
the  god  Saturn  was  played  by  the  Ronuin  king  himself, 
and  that  in  the  licence  accorded  to  the  human  representa- 
tives of  Saturn  may  perhaps  be  detected  a  trace  of  the 
Sacred  Marriage.  In  some  ways  the  festivals  of  the  new 
yams,  celebrated  by  the  Ashantees  early  in  September, 
resembles  the  Saturnalia.  So  also  does  the  festival  of 
the  new  fruits  celebrated  by  the  CaCPres  of  Natal  and 
Zululand  at  the  end  of  December  or  the  beginning  of 
January  (O.B.,  Pt.  v.  vol.  11.,  1912).  See  O.  SeyfPert, 
Diet.,  10th  ed.  1908:  J.  G.  Frazer,  O.B.,  Pt.  I.,  vol.  U., 
1911. 

SATURNINIANS.  The  followers  or  school  of  the 
Gnostic  Satuminus  or  Satumilus,  who  flourished  about 
the  time  of  Trajan  (98-117  A.D.).  The  Saturninians,  or 
most  of  them,  abstained  from  animal  food  of  every  kind : 
and  they  held  marriage  and  the  procreation  of  children 
to  be  the  work  ot  Satan.  According  to  Satuminus,  there 
l«  one  Supreme,  unknowable  God,  the  Father,  who 
created  the  angels,  archangels,  powers,  etc.  Seven  of 
these  angels  created  the  visible  world.  "  They  created 
man  after  the  likeness  of  a  brilliant  vision,  which  had 
appeared  to  them  for  a  fleeting  moment  from  the 
Supreme  God;  but  at  first  their  work  was  imperfect. 
Primitive  man  crawled  on  the  ground,  unable  to  stand 
erect.  (5od  took  compassion  on  him.  because  He  recog- 
nised his  likeness  to  Himjielf  :  He  sent,  therefore,  a  spark 
of  life  which  completed  his  creation.  After  man's  death, 
this  spark  of  Hfe  is  set  free,  and  returns  to  its  primary 
cause  "  (Duchesne).  One  of  the  angels  is  the  God  of 
the  Jews,  a  Demiurge.  The  Saviour  came  to  destroy 
the  power  of  this  Demiurge,  and  to  save  those  men  who 
were  capable  of  salvation.  This  Saviour  emanated  from 
the  Supreme  Qod.  He  was  not  born,  and  had  no  human 
body.  He  was  a  man  only  in  appearance,  not  in  realltv. 
See  J.  H.  Blunt:  Cath.  Diet.;  Louis  Duchesne,   Hist. 

SATYRS.  The  Satyrs  of  Greek  mythok>gy  were  spirit*? 
or  demons  who  lived  In  mountains  and  woods.  They 
are  represented  as  having  ears  like  those  of  a  goat, 
bristling  hair,  and  short  tails.  Following  In  the  train 
of  Dionysus,  they  made  merry  with  pipe  and  flute. 
•♦  They  were  considered  as  foes  to  mankind,  because  they 
played  people  all  kinds  of  roguish  pranks,  and  frightened 
them  by  impish  tricks  "  (Seyffert).  Dr.  A.  B.  Gough 
points  out  that  at  the  earliest  period  to  which  we  can 
trace  them.  Satyrs,  Selleni,  Cyclopes,  and  Centaurs  were 
very  similar  to  one  another,  but  in  course  of  time  they 
were  differentiated.  In  the  Old  Testament  demons  of  a 
similar  kind  seem  to  be  referred  to  as  Se'Irlm,  a  term 
which  means  literally  "  hairy  ones."  Since  a  word 
Se'Irlm  also  means  "  he-goats,"  it  has  been  assumed  that 
these  Hebrew  demons  were  goat-shaped,  but  the  assump- 
tion Is  not  necessary.     The  Se'Irlm  were  wild  and  semi- 


human  In  appearance.  In  Isaiah  riii.  21  they  are  spoken 
of  as  <lanclng  amid  the  desolate  niins  of  Babylon.  The 
Se'lrim  have  been  connected  by  some  scholars  with  an 
Egyptian  god  corresponding  to  Pan  (q.v).  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  they  may  preserve  a  hint  of  early  tradi- 
tions concerning  some  tribe  or  tribes  of  real  men, 
"  hairy  beings  "  who  were  supposed  to  dwell  (and  play 
pranks)  in  the  desert,  were  regarded  as  formidable,  and 
looked  upon  as  devils,  Jane  Harrison  {Prolegomena, 
2nd  ed.,  1908)  thinks  that  the  Satyrs  of  the  Greeks  were 
to  Homer  and  Pindar  "  the  representatives  of  an  actual 
primitive  population."  They  were  in  fact  identical  with 
the  Satrae,  a  wild  Thraclan  tribe.  See  Encycl.  Bibl.;  O. 
Seyffert,  Diet.;  Alfred  B.  GJough,  The  Primitive  Savage 
in  Early  Art  and  Tradition.  1910. 

SAUGATAS.  The  Sftugatas  are  a  division  of  the 
Buddhists  who  believe  that  the  essenct*  of  religion  con- 
sists in  kindness.      Compare  SITTARS. 

SAVADAMMAN.  The  goddess  of  the  weaver  caste  in 
Colmljatore,  India,  an  avatar  of  Parvati,  the  wife  of  the 
great  Hindu  god  Siva. 

SAVIOUR.  The  title  Saviour  was  given  in  ancient 
times  to  deities,  and  to  eminent  men.  such  as  kings, 
princes,  and  heroes.  In  the  Old  Testament  it  is  used  of 
ordinary  men  (Neh.  ix.  27)  and  of  God.  In  the  New 
Testament  the  term  is  applied  to  God  (Luke  I.  47,  etc.) 
and  to  Jesus  Christ  or  the  Messiah  (Luke  II.  11;  Acts 
V.  31:  II.  Peter  i.  11).  J.  M.  R<*ertson  points  out  (Pagan 
Christs,  1911)  that  the  title  was  given  by  the  Greeks  to 
Zeus,  Helios,  Artemis,  Dionysos,  Herakles,  the  Dioscuri, 
Cybele,  and  JEsculapIus.  But  there  is  nothing  remark- 
able in  this.  The  word  Is  an  ordinary  one.  The 
Important  question  is :  Was  it  used  of  Jesus  in  an 
ordinary  sense?  The  fact  is  that  it  was  not.  It  was 
always  used  in  a  moral  sense.  It  was  i>oi)ularly  under- 
stood to  mean  thar  Jesus,  by  converting  men  from  sin, 
would  save  them  from  the  future  punishment  which 
would  otherwise  befall  them.  In  Jesus'  own  under- 
standing of  the  term.  It  evidently  had  a  more  spiritual 
meaning.  This  Is  clear  from  the  famous  utterance : 
"  For  whosoever  would  save  his  life  shall  lose  it;  and 
whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  for  mv  sake  and  the  gospel's 
.'<hall  save  it"  (Mark  viii.  35:  Luke  ix.  24;  Mattiew 
xvi.  25).  To  save  a  man  is  to  bring  him  to  realize  fully 
in  this  present  life  that  to  live  in  a  material  way  and 
sense  is  not  really  to  live  at  all.  The  material  sense  of 
life  must  be  lost  that  the  spiritual  and  real  sense  of  life 
may  be  gained;  and  when  this  is  gained  eternal  life  is 
already  present.  This  is  the  sense  in  which  Jesus  was 
the  Saviour :  he  saved  men  from  a  false  sense  of  life, 
and  so  from  death.  Cp.  Thaver-Grlmm.  Greek-English 
Lexicon  to  the  N.T.,  1896. 

SAVITAR.  A  Vedlc  deity,  the  "  vivifler."  who  in  the 
rooming  awakens  the  universe  and  men  from  sleep. 
Savitar  is  a  form  under  which  Snrya.  the  Sun,  is  invoked. 
The  daily  formula  of  supplication  addressed  to  Savitar 
(the  Sdvitrt)  runs  :  "  On  the  aurpa«slng  splendour  of  that 
divine  Vivifler  let  us  meditate:  and  mav  he  enlighten  our 
minds." 

SAVOY  DECLARATION.  THE.  The  "  Savoy  Declara- 
tion "  was  the  result  of  the  Conference  held  at  the 
Savoy  Palace  in  Ix)ndon.  Though  arranged  by  Crom- 
well, the  Conference  did  not  meet  until  some  weeks  after 
his  death.  Its  task  was  to  draw  up  a  new  Confession  of 
Faith  which  should  satisfy  the  Independents,  and  there 
were  representatives  of  one  hundred  ami  twenty  Congre- 
gational Churches.  The  new  Confession  (1658  A.D.) 
consists  of  a  "  Preface  "  which  urges  "  toleration  In 
matters  non-essential  among  Churches*  that  held  the 
necessary  foundations  of  faith  and  holiness "  (W.  A. 
Curtis) ;  a  "  Declaration  of  Faith  "  which  comprises  "  the 


doctrloal  matter  of  the  Westminster  Ck>nfe88ion  slightly 
modified ";  and  what  is  called  the  "Institution  of 
Churches,"  a  System  of  Polity  providing  tor  the  organiza- 
tion and  constitution  of  Congregationalism.  See 
WiUlam  A.  Curtis. 

SAVUS.  One  of  the  gods  worshipped  by  the  ancient 
Celts.      He  was  paired  with  the  goddess  Adsalluta. 

SAXNOT.  Another  form  of  Seaxneat  (q-v.),  the  name 
of  an  Anglo-Saxon  deity, 

SAYBROOK  PLATFORM,  THE.  In  the  declaration 
known  as  the  "  Saybrook  Platform "  (1708  A.D.),  the 
Connecticut  Churches  of  America  adopted  the  Boston 
Declamtlon  of  1680  A.D.  (which  accepted  the  Savoy 
Confession  and  the  Cambridge  Platform)  together  with 
tlie  Nine  Heads  of  Agreement  (Q.v.)  which  the  C>)ngre- 
gationalists  and  Prert>yterians  of  London  agreed  upon  in 
1691  A.D.  In  1801  A.D.  the  Connecticut  Churches 
further  adopted  a  "  Plan  of  Union."  See  William  A. 
Curtis. 

SAYINGS  OF  THE  FATHERS.  The  English  title  of 
a  collection  of  savings  and  maxims  of  some  of  the  Jewish 
Doctors.    The  Hebrew  title  of  the  work  is  PirqS  Ab6th 

(q.v.). 

SCHWENKFELDIANS.  The  followers  of  Caspar  von 
Scbwenkfeld  (1490-1561),  who  was  a  nobleman  of  Silesia 
and  a  Councillor  to  the  Duke  of  Liegnltz  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation.  He  was  at  first  in  sympathy  with  the 
id«is  of  the  Reformation,  but  afterwards  sought  to 
develop  a  Protestant  theology  of  his  own  along  the  lines 
of  mysticism  and  religious  enthusiasm  (cp.  his  work 
"  Bekanndtnufi  und  Rechenschaft  von  den  Hauptpunkten 
des  christl.  Glaubens,"  1547).  As  early  as  1527  he 
explained  a  new  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  which  he 
profeHsed  to  have  received  by  special  revelation.  "This 
was  that  our  I>ord's  words  of  Institution  are  to  be  under- 
stood as  if  He  had  said  '  My  Body  Is  this  '--a  spiritual 
food,  which  nourishes  the  soul  as  bread  does  the  body, 
'  My  Blood  is  this  '—a  spiritual  drink,  which  nourishes 
the  soul  as  wine  does  the  body.  His  theory  went  on 
to  maintain  that  the  Sacraments  are  not  means,  but  only 
signs  of  grace,  and  that  the  benefit  which  they  signify 
comes,  not  In,  through,  or  with  them,  but  directly  from 
God  "  (J.  H.  Blunt).  Schwenkfeld  was  banished  from 
Silesia  in  1527,  and  settled  at  Stras^burg.  Luther  opposed 
him  bitterly  and  gave  him  the  nickname  "  Stenckfeld." 
In  1725  many  of  the  Schwenkfeldians  removed  to  Saxony. 
A  few  years  later  thev  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania  and 
formed  congregations  there.       See  J.  H.  Blunt;  Brock- 

haos. 

SCIENCE.  As  employed  by  the  author  of  "  Science 
and  Health,"  the  term  Science  is  used  interchangeably 
with  the  expressions  Divine  Science,  Spiritual  Science, 
Christ  Science,  and  Christian  Science  (q.v). 

SCIENCE  AND  HEALTH.  The  title  of  the  work  by 
Mary  Baker  Eddy,  which  has  become  the  textbook  of 
Christian  Scientists  (q.v.).  Mrs.  Eddy  clalnas  that  the 
book  was  entirely  the  result  of  a  study  of  the  Bible. 
The  real  meaning  of  the  Bible,  however,  dawned  upon 
her  as  a  revelation.  "The  Scriptures  were  illumined; 
reason  and  revelation  were  reconciled,  and  afterwards 
the  truth  of  Christian  Science  was  demonstrated.  No 
human  pen  nor  tongue  taught  me  the  Science  contained 
In  this  book.  Science  and  Health;  and  neither  tongue  nor 
pen  can  overthrow  It.  This  book  may  be  distorted  by 
shaUow  criticism  or  by  careless  or  malicious  students, 
and  its  ideas  may  be  temporarily  abused  and  misrepre- 
sented; but  the  Science  and  truth  therein  will  forever 
remain  to  be  discerned  and  demonstrated  "  (Science  and 
Health,  p.  110).  The  first  edition  of  "Science  and 
Health  "  was  published  in  1876.  A  revised  edition  was 
published  in  1891.      Many  persons  testify  to  having  been 


cured  of  various  diseases  simply  by  reading  the  bo<*. 
The  work  may  be  borrowed  from  any  Christian  Science 
Reading  Room.  See  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  Science  and 
Health  with  Key  to  the  Scriptures,  1911. 

SCIENTIFIC  STATEMENT  OF  BEING,  THE.  The 
Scientific  Statement  of  Being  may  be  described  as  the 
"  Creed  "  of  Christian  Scientists  (q.v.).  It  Is  as  follows  : 
"There  Is  no  life,  truth,  intelligence,  nor  substance  in 
matter.  All  is  infinite  Mind  and  its  infinite  manifesta- 
tion, for  Qod  Is  All-in-all.  Spirit  is  immortal  Truth; 
matter  is  mortal  error.  Spirit  is  the  real  and  eternal; 
matter  is  the  unreal  and  temporal.  Spirit  Is  (3od,  and 
man  Is  His  image  and  likeness.  Therefore  man  is  not 
material;  he  is  spiritual."  See  Mary  Baker  Eddy, 
Science  and  Health,  1911,  p.  468. 

SCILLITAN  MARTYRS.  The  Scillitan  Martyrs  are 
so  described  because  they  came  from  the  town  of  Scllllta 
in  Africa.  They  were  twelve  persons  who  were  martyred 
at  Carthage  about  180  A.D.,  when  Praesens  II.  and  Con- 
dianus  were  consuls.  The  Acts  of  these  martyrs  have 
been  preserved  In  two  forms.  G.  T.  Stokes  thinks  that 
"to  the  Biblical  critic  these  Acts  in  both  shapes  are 
Interesting,  as  indicating  the  position  held  by  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  In  180  in  the  N.  African  Church.  The  pro- 
consul asked  the  martyr  Speratus  what  books  they  kept 
laid  up  in  their  bookcases.  He  replied,  Our  books,  or  as 
the  Latin  version  puts  it,  the  four  Gospels  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  in  addition  the  Epistles  of  Paul  the 
holy  man."     See  Wace  and  Plercy. 

SCOTTISH  UNITARIAN  ASSOCIATION.  This  was 
founded  In  1813  by  James  Yates  (1789-1871)  in  conjunction 
with  Thomas  Southwood  Smith  (1788-1861),  the  sanltaxy 
reformer.      See  UNITARIANS. 

SEAL  OF  PROPHECY.  This  name  was  given  to  a 
large  mole  which  the  prophet  Muhammad  had  on  his 
back.  It  was  supposed  to  be  the  divine  seal  predicted 
by  the  Scriptures.  T.  P.  Hughes  quotes  Shaikh  'Abdu'l- 
Haqq  as  saying :  "It  was  a  piece  of  flesh,  very  brjlliant 
in  appearance,  and  according  to  some  traditions  It  had 
secretly  Inscribed  toithin  It,  '  God  Is  one  and  has  no 
Associate.'  "      See  T.  P.  Hughes. 

SEAXNEAT.  Seaxneat  appears  as  one  of  the  deities 
worshipped  by  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  god  seems  to  be 
identical  with  the  Ancient  Teutonic  Tiu  (q.v.). 

SE-BAPTIST.  The  origin  of  this  name  Is  explained 
in  Daniel  Neal's  "  History  of  the  Puritans  "  (11.  49,  1732). 
"  Mr.  Smith  was  a  learned  man  and  of  good  abilities, 
but  of  an  unsettled  head,  as  appears  by  the  preface  to 
one  of  his  books,  in  whlt^  he  desires  that  his  last  writings 
may  alwavs  be  taken  for  his  present  judgment.  He 
was  for  refining  upon  the  Brownlsts'  scheme,  and  at  last 
declared  for  the  principles  of  the  Baptists ;  upon  this  he 
left  Amsterdam,  and  settled  with  his  disciples  at  Ley, 
where,  being  at  a  loss  for  a  proper  administrator  of  the 
ordinance  of  baptism,  he  plunged  himself,  and  then  per- 
formed the  ceremony  upon  others,  which  gained  him  the 
name  of  a  Se-Baptlst.  He  afterwards  embraced  the 
tenets  of  Armlnius.  and  published  certain  conclusions 
upon  those  points  in  the  year  1611,  which  Mr.  Robinson 
answered;  but  Smith  died  soon  after,  and  his  congrega- 
tion dissolved." 

SEBEK.  An  Egyptian  deity,  the  crocodile-god,  wor- 
shipped at  Orobos  and  In  other  towns  of  the  FayytSan. 
Sebek,  who  is  represented  as  a  crocodile  or  as  a  man  with 
a  crocodile  head,  developed  Into  a  deity  th&t  was 
essentially  evil. 

SECESSION  KIRK.      A  secession  from  the  Church  of 
Scotland,    which    took    place   in    1733.      See    PRESBY- 
TERIANS. 
SEEKERS.       Richard  Baxter  (1615-1691),  writing  in 
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1680,  refers  to  a  eect  of  Puritans  with  thle  name.  He 
mentions  tbem  in  connection  with  the  Familicts  ig.v.),  to 
whom  they  eeem  to  have  been  related.  They  were 
seekers  for  the  true  Church,  Mlni«try,  Scripture,  and 
Ordlnanoea,  believing  them  to  have  been  lost.  The 
Scriptures  as  commcMiIy  accepted  they  regarded  as  un- 
certain. Another  of  their  tenets  was  that  present  miracles 
are  neoemary  to  faith.    See  John  Hunt;  J.  H.  Blunt. 

SBIDHR.  A  Norse  form  of  witchcraft  or  magic.  It 
was  employed  usually  to  bring  harm,  but  «ometlmes  also 
to  protect  against  harm  or  to  divine  tJhe  future.  The 
man  who  practised  It  was  called  Heidhmadhr,  the  woman 
^  Seidhkona.  The  magician  sat  on  a  raised  seat  and  sang 
suitable  songs.  See  P.  D.  Ohantepie  de  la  Saussaye, 
Rel.  of  the  Teutons,  1902. 

SEKHMET.  An  Egyptian  deity.  The  goddess  Sekh- 
met,  "  the  mighty  one,"  is  represented  with  th^  head  of 
a  lioness.  The  head  is  crowned  with  the  solar  disk  and 
uraeus  serpent.  In  her  hand  she  carries  a  knife.  Since 
the  head  of  Sekhmet  resembles  that  of  Bast  (a  cat's 
head),  the  two  goddesses  have  been  connected.  E2rman 
thinks  the  two  devek>ped  originally  from  a  single  sky 
goddess,  Hathor  (g.v.).  Hathor  was  the  goddess  of  love 
and  Joy.  Bast  delights  in  dancing  and  music.  A  Phllae 
text  says  with  referwice  to  Isls  Hathor :  "  Kindly  is  she 
as  Bast,  terrible  is  rfie  as  Sekhmet."  In  the  New  King- 
dom deities  are  combined  in  a  curious  way.  "  In  the 
temple  at  Koptos  the  goddess  Mut  of  Thebes  was  called 
at  one  time  Bast,  and  at  anotiier  time  Sekhmet  of 
Memphis^  although  she  was  neither  cat-  nor  Ilon-headed, 
but  figured  as  a  vulture "  (Erman).  See  A.  Wiede- 
mann; Adolf  Brman,  Handbook. 

SELF-DETERMINATION.  Self-determination  is  a 
phik>s(^hlcal  position  that  stands  midway  between 
Determinism  (q.v.)  and  Indetermlnlsm  (q.v.).  "  All 
voluntary  action  is  motived — so  tar  Determinism  is  true; 
but  Determinism  is  wrong  when  It  assumes  that  the  rela- 
tion between  motive  and  action  is  the  same  as  the  rela- 
tion between  cause  and  effect  in  the  physical  world.  For 
motives  are  the  motives  of  a  self,  and  are  not  to  be 
taken  as  Isolated  phenomena.  And  it  is  this  self  which 
ultimately  chooses  or  rejects.  What  is  free,  then,  is  not 
some  pure  faculty  of  willing,  but  rather  the  self. 
Deliberation  and  uncertainty  arise  because  this  self  is  of 
such  a  nature  that  certain  elements,  e.g.  impulses,  in  it 
may  conflict  with  certain  other  elements  "  (A.  ButJer). 

SEMINARISTS.  A  term  applied  to  the  English 
Romanists  who  were  trained  in  the  Seminary  at  Douay 
founded  by  WiUlam  Allen  (1532-15»4),  Fellow  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  in  1568.  Allen  was  anxious  that  there 
should  be  an  unfailing  supply  in  England  of  Romanist 
priests  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  Tridentine  theology 
and  in  the  general  learning  of  their  age.  One  of  hie 
students  was  Edmund  Campion  (1540-1581).  See  M.  W. 
Patterson.  Hist.;  the  D.N.B. 

SEMIPELAGIANISM.  Semi  pelagian  lam,  a  modified 
form  of  Pelagianism  (q.v.)  was  a  reaction  against  the 
Augustinian  views  of  predestination  and  grace.  It  has 
been  called  the  heresy  of  the  Massilienses,  because  it  was 
defended  by  the  monks  of  Marseilles  in  opposition  to  the 
teaching  of  Augustine.  "  The  monks  objected  to  the 
Augustinian  doctrine  that  the  number  of  the  elect  was 
absolutely  fixed  by  the  decree  of  God.  They  made  pre- 
destination the  mere  foreknowledge  of  God  that  some 
would,  others  would  not.  persevere.  They  also  held 
that  God  allowed  some  infants  to  die  without  baptism, 
some  adults  without  hearing  the  Gospel,  only  because 
He  knew  they  would  have  made  no  use  of  these  graces 
had  they  been  offered  "  (Cath.  Diet.).  They  maintained 
also  that  the  desire  to  be  healed  by  Christ  was  due  to 
the  ose  of  the  natural  human  faculties.      The  doctrines 


of  Semlpelagrianism  were  further  developed  by  the  monk 
Oassian  who  had  come  to  Marseilles  from  the  Elast  and 
founded  the  monastery  of  St.  Victor  there  (c.  415  A.D.). 
Caasian  wrote  a  work  called  "  XXIV.  Conferences " 
(423-428).  In  this  he  declared,  among  other  things,  that 
Job's  victOTj'  over  Satan  and  the  Centurion's  faith  in  the 
lK)wer  of  Jesus  to  heal  were  due  to  their  own  natural 
efforts.  The  next  prominent  Semlpelaglan  was  Faustus, 
Abbot  of  Lerins  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Riez  id.  491). 
His  book  *•  De  Gratia  Del  et  Humans'  Mentis  Li  hero 
Arbitrio "  was  condemned  by  a  number  of  African 
bishops  who  had  been  exiled  to  Sardinia.  Finally  in 
529  Semlpelaglan  ism  was  condemned  by  the  Synod  of 
Orange,  in  South  Gaul,  and  the  sentence  was  confirmed 
by  Pope  Boniface  II.  The  Synod,  presided  over  by 
Caesarius  of  Aries  (d.  642),  passed  four  canons.  (1)  That 
by  the  sin  of  Adam  free-will  has  been  so  perverted  and 
weakened  that  none  have  since  then  been  able  to  love 
God,  or  believe  in  Him,  or  to  do  good  actions  for  His 
sake,  unless  Divine  grace  has  prevents  them.  (2) 
After  grace  has  been  received  by  baptism,  all  baptized 
persons  are  able  by  the  divine  assistance  and  co-operation, 
to  do  all  things  that  bek>ng  to  the  soul's  salvation,  if 
they  are  willing  to  work  with  faith.  (3)  We  not  only 
do  not  believe  that  some  persons  have  been  predestined 
to  evil  by  the  divine  power,  tut  we  pronounce  anathema 
against  all  who  incline  to  hold  such  an  opinion.  (4)  We 
also  profe^  and  believe  that  In  every  good  work  it  is  not 
we  who  begin,  and  who  are  afterwards  assisted  by  the 
mercy  of  God;  but  God  Himself  first  inspires  faith  and 
love,  without  any  previous  good  works  on  our  part,  so 
th&t  we  faithfully  demand  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  and 
after  baptism  are  able,  with  His  assistance,  to  accom- 
plish what  is  pleasing  to  Him.  Whence  it  is  most  clearly 
to  be  believed  that  the  marvcUlous  faith  of  the  thief 
whom  the  Lord  summoned  to  Paradise,  of  the  centurion 
Cornelius  to  whom  an  angel  was  sent,  and  of  Zaochflpus 
who  was  found  worthy  to  entertain  our  Ix)rd,  was  not 
natural  but  the  gift  of  God.  See  J.  H.  Blunt;  Prot. 
Diet.;  Cath.  Diet. 

8EMIRAMIS.  A  goddess  who  figures  in  mythology  as 
founder  with  Ninus  of  Nineveh.  She  is  repre>sented  as 
the  daughter  of  Derceto,  the  fish-goddess.  Originally  she 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  historical  <'harhcter.  Sammn- 
ramat.  wife  of  Samsl-Adad  (o.  B.C.  820).  o;  Assyria. 

SENGEN.  A  Japanese  deity,  goddess  of  the  sacred 
mountain  of  Fuji,  to  which  pilgrimages  are  made. 

SENSUALISM.  The  term  Sensualism  is  used  some- 
times to  describe  the  philosophy  of  George  Berkeley 
(1685-1753).  He  contends  that  we  have  knowledge  only 
of  our  feelings.  Material  things  are  nothing  else  but 
so  many  physical  qualities  or  combinations  of  physical 
Qualities.  Appearances  cannot  be  regarded  as  copies  of 
real  things.  Thev  are  onlv  objects  of  experience.  See 
BERKEI^YISM. 

SENTENTIARIES.  A  name  given  to  the  pupils  of 
Peter  Ix)mbard  (d.  1164).  called  Magii^ter  Sententfarum, 
or  to  those  who  studied  his  great  c<>mi)en<llum  "  St'ntent- 
iamm  Libri  Quattuor."      See  SrMMISTS. 

SENUSSI.  A  Mnharomadan  brotherhood,  founded  by 
an  Algerian.  Sidi  Mohammed  ben  All  es-Senflsi  (d.  18.59). 
His  son.  Sidi  Mohammed  el-Bedr  (1844-1902)  played  an 
active  part  as  the  Mahdl  for  some  years  In  the  east  of 
North  Africa.  His  foltowers  believe  that  he  still  lives. 
"  On  a  white  horse,  surrounded  by  white  gazelles  and 
antekH>e8,  he  wanders  unseen  through  the  desert,  makes 
long  journeys,  and  then  suddenly  appears  among  his 
adherents  at  fixed  places,  sometimes  in  two  places  at 
once  "  (J.  C.  Falls.  Three  Yenrn  in  the  Libyan  Desert, 
1913).  The  rule  of  the  SenussI  order  is  strict.  It 
requires  abstemiousness,  and  prohibits  the  use  of  tobacco, 


coffee,  dancing,  and  music.       See  T.  W.  Arnold;  Oskar 
Mann,  **  Mohammedanism."  in  O.R.W. 

SEPHARIM  GENUZIM.  The  expression  means 
•'  books  hidden  away."  We  find  in  the  Talmud  echoes 
of  controversies  about  some  of  the  Jewish  sacred  books 
which  finally  secured  a  place  in  the  Canon.  The  question 
raised  was  whether  certain  books  {e.g..  Proverbs  and 
Esekiel)  were  really  suitable  for  use  in  the  Synagogue, 
or  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  withdraw  (ganaz) 
them.  Sepharim  genuzim  never  include  books  which  are 
uncanonioal  in  the  sense  of  heretical.  The  Jews  call 
these  ChitsOnim,  that  is  to  say,  libri  extranel.  To  with- 
draw a  lKX>k  was  not  the  same  as  to  pronounce  It  un- 
canonical.  In  the  Talmudic  treatise  i^habbdth  (30  b)  we 
read  :  "  Some  d««ired  also  to  withdraw  iganaz)  the  book 
of  Proverbs  from  use.  because  it  contained  internal  con- 
tradictions, but  the  attempt  vras  abandoned,  because  the 
wise  men  declared,  *  We  have  examined  more  deei>ly  into 
the  Book  of  Bccleslastes  and  have  discovered  the  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty ;  here  also  we  wish  to  enquire  more 
deeply.'  "  The  Book  of  Ezekiel  al«o  was  in  danger  of 
being  hidden  away  because  In  several  points  it  seemed 
to  be  in  conflict  with  the  law  of  Moses  (Menachoth).  As 
to  this  we  read  in  the  Talmud  (Stiahbdth  13  b,  Chagiga 
13  a,  b)  :  "  But  as  for  Hananlah,  the  son  of  Hezekiah, 
blessed  be  hie  memory— if  it  had  not  been  for  him,  the 
Book  of  Ezekiel  would  have  been  hidden,  because  its 
words  contradict  the  words  of  the  Torah.  What  did  he 
do?  They  brought  him  300  measures  of  oil;  and  he  sat 
down  and  explained  it."  See  G.  HSlscher,  Kanonisch 
und  Apokryph,  1905. 

SEPTUAGINT.  THE.  This  Greek  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  was  the  Bible  of  Greek -speaking 
Jews,  was  called  the  Septuagint  because  it  was  supposed 
to  have  been  made  by  seventy  or  seventy-two  Jewish 
elders.  The  full  title  in  Latin  Is  "  Interpretatio  septua- 
ginta  vironnn  (or  seniorum),"  and  In  Greek  it  is  referred 
to  as  the  version  tcara  tov<;  i^So/ztjfovTo.  The  tradition  as 
to  how  the  translation  was  planned  and  prepared  is 
given  in  the  Epistle  of  Aristeae.  a  .Jewish-Alexandrine 
production  which  must  have  been  written  earlier  than 
198  B.C.  The  work  purports  to  be  a  letter  written  by 
Arlsteas.  an  officer  of  King  Ptolemy  II.  Phlladelphua 
(284-247  B.C.).  to  his  brother  Philocrates.  It  tells  how 
the  king's  librarian.  Demetrius  Phalereus.  advised  the 
king  to  add  a  Greek  translation  of  the  Law  of  the  Jews 
to  the  royal  library  of  Alexandria.  The  king  sends  to 
the  High  Priest  Eleazar  at  Jeru.salem  and  begs  him  to 
send  scholars  to  undertake  the  work.  "  The  high  priest 
is  filled  with  joy  at  the  request  of  the  king,  and  seventy- 
two  men,  six  from  every  trtbe.  are  sent  to  Alexandria 
with  a  copy  of  tlie  I^aw  written  in  golden  letters.  During 
seven  days  they  have  daily  audiences  of  the  king,  and 
excite  the  admiration  of  all  by  the  wisdom  with  which 
they  ans^'er  the  .seventy-two  questions  proposed  to  them 
in  philosophy,  politics,  and  ethics.  Thereafter  they  are 
transported  to  the  inland  of  Pharos,  where,  in  a  beautiful 
residence,  they  engage  diligently  in  the  work  of  trans- 
lation. Every  day  they  all  translate,  each  one  by  him- 
self, a  portion  of  the  Law.  and  then,  after  comparison 
of  the  various  renderings,  they  produce  a  common  text. 
In  seventv-two  davs  the  work  is  completed  "  (F.  Buhl. 
Canon  and  Text  of  the  Old  Testament.  1892).  Phllo  (c. 
20  B.C. -45  A.D.)  adds  that  all  the  translators  were 
inspired  to  choose  the  fsame  expressions  (cp.  INSPIRA- 
TION). The  Church  Fathers  further  embellish  the  story 
by  stating  that  each  of  the  translators  was  shut  up  in 
a  separate  cell.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  encourage<l  the  Greek  translation  In  Its 
earliest  form,  which  included  only  the  five  books  of  the 
Law.     This  was  the  first  Greek  Bible.     The  other  books 


followed  In  due  course.  In  the  Preface  to  Ecclesiasticus, 
Ben  SIra,  who  arrived  in  Egypt  in  132  B.C.,  implies  the 
existence  of  a  Greek  version  of  the  Farmer  and  Latter 
Prophets  and  of  some  at  least  of  the  Hagiographa,  as 
well  as  of  the  Law.  He  says :  "  For  things  originally 
spoken  in  Hebrew  have  not  the  same  force  In  them, 
when  they  are  translated  into  another  t<mgue :  and  not 
only  these,  but  the  law  itself,  and  the  prt^hedes,  and 
the  rest  of  the  books,  have  no  small  difference,  when 
they  are  «?x)ken  in  their  original  language."  This  may 
be  taken  to  mean  that  the  books  had  been  translated 
before  132  B.C.  There  is  a  footnote  to  the  Greek  version 
of  Esther  which  says  that  it  was  brought  to  Egypt  in  the 
fourth  year  of  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra.  If,  as  seems 
probable,  Ptolemy  VI.  Philoanetor  is  referred  to,  the 
date  would  be  178  B.C.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
some  of  the  books  of  the  Hagl<^rapha  (q.v.)  were  not 
translated  much  before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era.  The  different  styles  in  which  books  are  translated 
is  a  further  indication  that  the  translations  were  the 
work  of  a  number  of  authors.  Some  of  the  translations 
are  extremely  literal ;  others  are  very  paraphrastic.  The 
Septuagint,  as  we  have  it,  includes  our  Apocrypha.  The 
apocryphal  books  are  not  printed  as  an  appeaidix,  but 
are  placed  among  the  canonical  works;  and,  in  general, 
the  books  of  the  Greek  Bible  are  placed  together 
according  to  similarity  of  character  or  suibject.  Some 
other  peculiarities  call  for  remark.  The  apocryphal 
additions  to  Esther  are  distributed  through  the  Book  of 
Esther.  Some  of  the  apocryphal  additions  to  Daniel,  In- 
cluding the  writings  known  to  us  as  "  The  Song  of  the 
Three  Holy  Children  "  and  "  The  Prayer  of  Azarlas," 
are  distributed  through  the  Book  of  Daniel.  The  Epistle 
of  Jeremy  Is  appended  to  Baruch.  Further,  I.  and  II. 
Samuel  and  I.  and  II.  Kings  are  regarded  as  four  books 
of  "  Kingdoms"  (basUeUin);  our  Bzra-Nehemiah  Is  called 
Second  EJsdras;  while  First  Esdras  ("Greek  Esdras  "> 
'*  consists  of  an  independent  and  somewhat  free  veralon 
of  portions  of  II.  Chronicles  and  E.ira-Nehemiah,  broken 
bv  a  long  context  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible  "  (H.  B.  Swete,  Intr.  to  the  O.T.  in  Greek,  1900). 
The  order  of  books  in  Swete's  standard  edition  of  the 
Septuagint  is  as  follows :  The  Pentateuch  In  the  usual 
order,  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  four  books  of  Kingdoms,  I. 
and  II.  Chronicles,  I.  and  II.  Esdras,  Psalms,  Proverbs, 
E^cclesiastes,  Song  of  Solomon,  Job,  Wisdom  of  Sokwnon, 
Wisdom  of  Sirach,' Esther,  Judith,  Tobit,  Hosea,  Amos, 
Micah,  Joel.  Obadiah,  Jonah.  Nahum.  Habakkuk, 
Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi,  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah. Baruch,  Lamentations,  Letter  of  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  Daniel.  Susanna,  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  and  the 
four  books  of  Maccabees.  The  common  or  accepted  text 
of  the  Serttuaglnt  is  found  in  the  Hexapla  of  Origen. 
Lucian  (died  A.D.  311)  of  Antloch  Issued  a  revised  text, 
and  Hesychius  (died  in  Egypt  A.D.  310-11)  another. 
I'aul  de  Lagarde  published  a  restoration  of  part  of  the 
Lucianic  recension  in  1883.  Cp.  further  GREEK 
VERSIONS.  See  H.  R.  Swete,  Intr.:  A.  S.  Geden.  Intro, 
to  the  Heb.  Bible,  1909. 

SERAPHIC  BRETHREN.  A  name  by  which  the 
Franciscans  (q.v.)  are  sometimes  known. 

SERAPHIM.  Heavenly  beings  referred  to  in  the  Old 
Testament  in  connection  with  the  vision  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah.  Isaiah  saw  the  Ix)rd  sitting  on  a  high  throne. 
'*  Above  Him  were  standing  the  seraphim.  Each  one 
had  six  win^.  With  twain  he  was  covering  his  face, 
and  with  twain  he  was  covering  his  feet,  and  with  twain 
he  was  fivlng."  As  this  (Isa.  vi.  2)  is  the  only  mention 
of  the  Seraphim  in  the  Old  Testament,  their  precise 
nature  Is  doubtful.  An  identical  word,  found  in  the 
SIngukir.  means  "  a   (fiery)  serpent."       In   Isatah   xiv 
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29,  XXX.  6  It  OCCUP8  In  the  expression  "  flying  serpent " 
(or,  dragon).     Thla  would  suggest  tbat  the  Seraphs  were 
aerpentine  In  form.      It  would  appear  also  from  Isaiah 
vl.  that  these  attendants  on  Jehovah  had  human  hands 
and  voices  and  six  wings.       The   Seraphim  have  been 
compared    with  the  Egjrptlan    Seref.    a    winged  griffin, 
which  Is  represented  as  the  guardian  of  graves,  etc.,  and, 
according  to  Pletachmaim,  was  a  feature  In  the  religion 
of  SyrlA  as  weU  as  In  that  of  Egypt.       Assyriologists 
compare  the  name  sharripu,  •'  the  burner,"  which  Is  used 
of  the  Babylonian  solar  fire-god  Nergal  (q.v.).      Cheyne 
(Encyclopaedia  Biblioa)    Inclines  to  the   view  that   the 
Seraphim  were  originally  serpents  (cp.  laa.  xlv.  29;  Nu. 
xxl.  8).       "  Arabian  and  Hebrew  folklore  placed  flying 
serpents,  with  burning  venemous  bite,  In  the  desert,  and 
Hebrew  mythographers    may    have   represented    winged 
serpents  as  the  guardians  of  the  dwelling  of  the  Deity." 
But  why  should  we  seek  to  ascribe  any  particular  form 
to  the  Seraphim?     They  were  probably  thought  of  simply 
as    ''dazzling    (burning;    Hebrew   sdraph    "to    bum") 
ones."      T^elr  brigbtness  was  so  dazzling  that  probably 
as  a  rule  no  form  could  be  distinguished.      In  so  f^r  as 
the  picture  seen  by  Isaiah  assumed  a  form,  It  took  the 
shape  of  six  wings,  two  at  the  top,  two  at  the  bottom,  and 
one  on  either  side.     It  is  useless  to  seek  a  parallel  figure 
In  mythology  and  folklore.       The  Seraphim,  as  seen  by 
Isaiah,   belong,  like  Moses'  vision  of  the  burning  bush 
(see  BURNING  BUSH),  purely  to  the  realm  of  psychic 
phenomena.     True,  we  are  told  that  one  of  the  Seraphim 
flew  to  Isaiah  with  a  live  coal  in  his  hand  and  touched 
his  mouth  with  it.     But  the  words  were  hardly  intended 
to  be  taken  literally.      It  is  not  possible  to  describe  In 
buman  speech  the  kind  of  exi)erlence  that  Isaiah  had. 
When  the  attempt  is  made  to  do  so,  words  have  to  be 
used  which  are  in  reality  quite  Inadequate  and  very  liable 
to  be  misunderstood.      See  Encycl.  Bibl.;  Hastings'  D.B.; 
O.  C.  Whitehouse,  Isaiah  In  the  "  Century  Bible." 

SERAPIS.  An  Egyptian  deity,  or  rather  a  deity  half 
Egyptian  and  half  Greek.  Serapis  belongs  to  the 
Hellenistic  Period  In  Egypt.  He  Is  Identical  with  Wser- 
hap,  the  deceased  Apis  bull  (see  APIS).  "  The  soul  of 
the  Apis  was  supposed  to  have  been  received  into  heaven 
as  the  Osiris  Apis,  and  was  regarded  henceforth  almost 
as  a  Double  of  Osiris.  It  was  indeed  In  this  form  that 
Osiris  was  generally  recognized  by  the  Greeks,  who. 
having  endowed  him  with  attributes  derived  from  Pluto 
and  Askleplos,  named  this  half  Greek,  half  Egyptian 
deity  Sarapls  or  Serapis  "  (A.  Wiedemann).  Scrapie 
was  worshipped  throughout  the  Roman  Empire.  See 
Adolf  Erman;  Alfred  Wiedemann. 

SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT.  CHRISTIAN.  A  dis- 
course of  Jesus,  so  called  because  In  the  Gospel  according 
to  Matthew  (chap,  v.)  It  was  delivered  on  a  mountain. 
It  might  equally  well  be  called  the  Sermon  in  the  plain, 
since  In  the  Gospel  according  to  Luke  (vi.  17.  20-49),  it  Is 
said  to  have  been  delivered  in  a  plain.  Our  most  valu- 
able source  for  the  Christianity  of  Christ,  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  is  in  its  present  form  an  artificial  combina- 
•tion  of  sayings  of  the  Lord  (Amo  Neumann.  Jesus,  1906). 
*'  The  discourse,  which  in  both  Evangelists  begins  with 
the  beatitudes  and  ends  with  the  parable  of  the  prudent 
and  the  foolish  builder.  Is  In  Mt.  interspersed  with  a 
great  number  of  sayings  of  the  Lord,  which  Lk.  gives 
in  other  parts  of  his  gospel;  and  eveu  what  is  peculiar 
to  Mt.  In  the  discourse  may  have  been  taken  from  another 
setting  "  (Oscar  Holtzman,  Life  of  Jesus.  1904). 

SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT,  MUHAMMADAN.  A 
sermon  delivered  by  Muhammad  on  the  occasion  of  his 
last  pllgrl^mage  to  the  Kaatta.  It  was  delivered  on  the 
Mount  of  'Arafah.  the  "  Mount  of  Recognition."  sltuate<l 
twelve  miles  from  Mecca.     Here  the  pilgrims  stay  on  the 


ninth  day  of  their  pilgrimage.     To  account  for  the  name 
of  the  Mount  there  Is  a  legend  recounted  by  Burton  (and 
quoted  by  T.  P.  Hughes).      "  When  our  first  fiarents  for- 
feited heaven  for  eating  wheat,  which  deprivtHl  them  of 
their  primeval  purity,  they  were  cast  down  upon  earth. 
The    serpent  descended    upon   IspahAn,    the  peacock    at 
cabul;  Satan  at  Bllbays  (others  aay  SemnAn  or  SelstAn), 
Eve  upon  'Arafftt,  and  Adam  at  Ceykni  (Sarandib).    The 
latter,  determining  to  seek  his  wife,  began  a  Journey,  to 
which  the  earth  owes  its  present   mottled   api>ea ranee. 
Wherever  our  first  father  placed   his   foot,   which  was 
large,  a  town  afterwards  arose ;  and  between  the  strides 
will  always  be  oountrj'.      Wandering  for  many  yeans,  he 
came  to   the   Mountain  of   Mercy,    where  our  common 
mother  was  continually  calling  upon  his  name,  and  their 
recognition  of  each  other  gave   the  place   the   name  of 
Wrafah."      The  sermon  of  Muhammad,  which  lias  been 
only  partly  preserved.  Is  given  by  Syed  Ameer  All.    "  Ye 
people!   listen  to  my   words,    for    I    know  not   whether 
another  year  will  be  vouchsafed  to  me  after  this  year  to 
find  myself  amongst  you.       Your  lives  and  property  are 
sacred    and    Inviolable   amongst   one    another    until    ye 
appear  before  the  Lord,  as  this  day  and  tJila  month  is 
sacred  for  all;  and  remember  ye  shall  have  to  appear 
before  your  Lord,  who  .thall  demand  from  you  an  account 
of  all  your  actions.        Ye  people,   ye   have   rights  over 
your  wives,  and  your  wives  have  rights  over  you         .     . 
treat  your  wives  with  kindness    .    .    .    verily  ye  have 
taken  them  on  the  security  of  God,  and  made  them  law- 
ful unto  you  by  the  words  of  G^xl.      And  your  bondsmen 
and  bondswomen.        See  that  ye  feed   them  with  such 
food  as  ye  eat  yourselves,  and  clothe  them  with  the  stuff 
ye  wear;  and  if  they  commit  a  fault  which  ye  are  not 
inclined  to  forgive,  then  part  from  them,  for  they  are 
the  servants  of  the   Lord,  and  are  not    to  be  harshly 
treated.      Ye  people!  listen  to  my  words,  and  understand 
the  same.       Know  that  all  Moslems  are  brothers  uuto 
one  another.      Ye  are  one  broUierhood.      Nothing  which 
belongs   to  another  is   lawful  unto  his  brother,    unless 
freely  given  out  of  good  will.     Guard   yourselves  from 
committing  injustice.       Let  him   that  Is  present  tell   It 
unto  him  that  Is  absent.       Haply  he  that  shall  be  told 
may  remember  better  than  he  who  hath  heard  It."      See 
T.  P.  Hughes;  Syed  Ameer  All,  IslAm,  190<?. 

SERPENT.  BRAZEN  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
a  bronze  figure  of  a  cobra  has  been  found  in  the  "  High 
Place  "  at  Gezer  (cp.  II.  Kings  xviii.  4). 

SERPENTINIANS.  Another  name  for  the  Ophites 
iQ.v.). 

SERVITBS.  The  Servltes  or  tie  "  Religious  Ser- 
vants of  the  Holy  Virgin  "  were  founded  in  1233  by  seven 
merchants  of  Florence.  These  merchants  met  together 
on  the  Festival  of  the  Assumption,  and  agreed  to  renounce 
the  world.  They  sold  their  goods,  took  up  their  abode 
in  a  house  outside  the  city,  practised  great  austerity, 
and  begged  their  bread  in  the  streets.  They  next  built 
a  convent  on  the  top  of  Monte  Senarlo.  In  130fi  Juliana 
Falconleri.  niece  of  one  of  the  seven  merchants.  Alexis 
Falconieri,  founded  the  Servile  Third  Order,  a  branch 
for  women.  In  1487  Innocent  VIII.  "  be«towe<l  on  the 
Servites  equal  privileges  and  prerogatives  with  those 
enJoye<l  by  the  other  four  mendicant  orders— viz.,  the 
Franciscans,  the  Dominicans,  the  AuguMinian  Hermits, 
and  the  Carmelites  "  (Cath.  Diet.).  The  Ser\ite8  are 
well  repre«ented  In  Italy.  Austria,  and  Germany.  See 
Prot.  Diet.;  Cath.  Diet..  1905;  Brockhaus. 

SE3T.  An  Egyptian  deity.  Set  was  the  personifica- 
tion of  Evil,  of  such  things  as  drought,  darkness,  disease, 
etc.  As  such  he  was  greatly  feared  by  gods  and  men 
alike.  The  kings  of  the  Old  Kingdom.  In  order  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  the  powers  of  Good  and   Evil,  repre- 


sented themselves  as  being  Set  as  well  as  Horns  (Q.v.). 
In  late  tlmen  fear  was  converted  into  hatred,  and  his 
adherents  were  persecuted.  In  the  New  Kingdom  he 
l)ecarae  known  as  Sfitekh.  a  name  which  is  simply  a 
lengthened  form  of  Set.  His  figure  was  human,  but  he 
is  represented  with  the  head  of  an  animal,  [>erhaps  that 
of  a  camel.  He  holds  a  sceptre.  In  the  Osiris  myth, 
Set  is  the  wicked  brother  of  Osiris  and  Is  defeated  by 
Horns.  Herodotus  In  his  identification  of  Greek  with 
Egyptian  gods.  Identifies  the  gigantic  Typhon  with  Set. 
See  Alfred  WlfHleniaun;  Adolf  Erman  Handbook;  Na- 
vllle.  The  Old  Egyptian  Faith,  1909. 

SEVEN  BISHOPS,  THE.  In  1687  James  the  Second 
of  England  i>«ued  a  De<'laratlon  of  Indulgence  which 
provided  that  Roman  Catholics,  as  well  as  Protestant 
Nonconformists,  should  have  full  right  of  public  worship. 
In  ir>88  he  ordered  tlie  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England 
to  read  it  publicly  in  their  churches.  Thereuxx)n  seven 
bi8h<^)e  drew  up,  and  presented  to  the  King,  a  petition 
protesting  against  the  Declaration.  They  said,  more- 
over, that  they  could  neither  n^d  it  themselves  nor  order 
It  to  be  read.  In  consequence  of  this  action  it  was  read 
only  in  a  few  churches.  The  King  had  the  bishops 
arrested  and  prosecuted.  When,  however,  the  trial  took 
I)lace,  the  bishops  were  acquitted.  The  seven  rebels 
were :  (1)  William  Sancroft  (1B17-1693),  Archbishop  of 
Cant«-rbury;  (2)  Thomas  Ken  (1637-1711),  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells:  O)  William  Lloyd  a627-1717).  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph;  (4)  Francis  Turner  (16387-1700),  Bishop  of  Ely: 
(5)  John  Lake  (1624-1689).  Bishop  of  Chichester;  (6) 
Thomas  White  (1628-1098).  Bishop  of  Peterborough;  and 
(7)  Sir  Jonathan  Trelawny  (1«;50-1721),  Bishop  of  Bristol. 
See  M.  W.  Patterson.  Hist;  and  the  D.N.B. 

SEVENTH  DAY  MEN.  A  name  given  afterwards  to 
those  who  were  called  originally  Traskites  (q.v.). 

SEVERIANS.  The  Severians  were  an  Encratlte  body 
or  sect.  According  to  Euaebius  (H.E.  iv.  29)  they  were 
so  name<l  from  one  Severus  who  fiourished  soon  after 
Tatian.  According  to  Epiphanlus  he  preceded  Tatian. 
The  statement  of  Euseblus,  who  is  sui>ported  by  Theo- 
doret  and  Jerome,  is  more  likely  to  l)e  correct.  Euseblus 
tells  us  also  that  the  Severians  used  the  I^w,  the  Pro- 
phets, and  the  (Jospels,  but  Interpreted  them  in  their 
own  way :  but  they  rejected  the  Pauline  Epistles  and  the 
Acts  of  the  AjKJstles.  and  abused  the  Apostle  Paul.  G. 
Salmon  suggests  that  this  shews  Ebionite  features,  and 
that  "  these  Severians  may  have  been  of  Ebionite  origin, 
for  great  diversity  probably  exists  l)etween  the  teaching 
of  persons  classed  together  as  Encratites.  The  Severians 
are  described  by  Epiphanlus  (Hwr.  45)  with  all  the 
features  of  an  Ophite  sect;  but  evidently  from  hearsay 
only,  as  he  speaks  of  the  sect  as  having  almost  died 
out"  (Did.  of  Chrintian  Biogr.,  s.v.  "Encratites"). 
According  to  Augustine  (Haer.  xxlv.),  the  Severians' 
belief  that  matter  is  essentially  evil  led  them  to  deny 
the  resurre<'tion  of  the  body.  See  J.  H.  Blunt;  Wace 
and  Pien'v. 

SEWARAM.  Serxant  of  Rama  (King  of  Ayo<lhia.  a 
great  incarnation  of  Vishnu),  one  of  the  names  of  the 
Hindu  god  RAma. 

SGANA.  A  term  used  among  the  Haida  of  N. 
America  to  denote  a  mystic  potentiality  ascribed  to 
beings  whether  human  or  non-human,  living  or  not  living. 
Hp/lfia  Heems  to  be  a  force,  and  not  a  i)er.<»onal  being,  and 
corresponds  to  the  Melaneslan  mana. 

SHABBATH.  The  title  of  one  of  the  Jewish  treatises 
or  tractates  which  reproduce  the  oral  tradition  or  un- 
written law  as  developed  by  the  second  century  A.D. 
and  are  incorjxjrated  in  the  Mishnah  (q.v.).  a  collection 
and  compilation  completed  by  Rabbi  Judah  the  Holy, 
or  the  Patriarch,  about  200  A.D.      The  sixty-three  trac- 


tates of  the  Mishnah  are  divided  into  six  groups  or  orders 
(sedarim).  Shabbath  is  the  first  tractate  of  the  second 
group,  which  is  called  M&M  ("  Festival "). 

SHADDAI.  One  of  the  names  given  to  God  in  the 
Old  Testament.  The  precise  meaning  of  the  word  Is 
uncertain.  Rabbinic  scholars  understood  It  to  mean  "  he 
who  Is  sufficient  "  (she-day).  The  Vulgate  has  "  omnl- 
potens."  Some  modem  scholars  have  explained  it  to 
mean  "  almighty  "  (from  shddad  "  to  deal  violently  "); 
others  "  the  high  one  "  (from  Assyrian  iad^,  "  high  "). 
Others  would  pronounce  the  word  shedi.  This  would 
mean  "  my  sovereign  lord  "  (literally,  "  my  protecting 
spirit  ").  By  others  the  word  has  been  connected  with 
a  root  shadah  "  to  pour  forth."  The  reference  would 
then  be  to  God  as  the  rain-giver.  See  the  Oxford  Heh. 
Lex. 

SHAITAN.  A  name  of  the  devil  In  Muslim  theology. 
Another  name  Is  IBLIS  (q.v.). 

SHAKERS.  The  Shakers,  as  founded  in  1776  in  North 
America  by  Ann  Lee  (1736-1784),  were  an  offshoot  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  or  the  Quakers  (q.v.).  In  1758  Ann 
r.,ee  had  Joined  in  England  some  seceders  from  the 
Society  of  Friends,  who  had  already  received  the  nick- 
name "  Shaking  Quakers  "  or  "  Shakers."  She  became 
head  of  these  in  1770,  being  elected  "  spiritual  Mother  in 
Christ."  In  1774  she  went  to  America  and  founded  a 
Shaker  Society  there.  Ann  Lee  professed  to  be  a  pro- 
phetess and  worker  of  miracles.  The  Shakers  believe 
that  sacraments  are  unnecessary,  that  celibacy  Is  a  holler 
state  than  matrimony,  and  that  goods  should  be  held  In 
common.  The  name  Shakers  was  suggested  by  a 
IxKrullar  kind  of  Jerk  or  movement  which  they  used  at 
their  religious  services.  They  called  themselves  also 
*•  The  United  Society  of  Believers"  and  "  The  Millennial 
Church."      See  J.  H.  Blunt;  the  D.N.B. ;  Biockhaus. 

SHALA.  A  Babylonian  deity.  The  goddess  Shala 
app<^ars  as  the  consort  of  Ramman  (q.v.).  The  name 
Shala  mean«  simply  "  lady."  Jastrow  suggests  that  it 
may  have  been  applied  also  to  other  goddesses.  See 
Morris  Jastrow,  Rel. 

SHAMAN.  A  term  used  by  anthropologists  to  denote 
those  who  exercise  the  functions  of  priest,  sorcerer,  and 
medicine  man.  Its  adoption  was  suggested  by  its  use 
among  the  Tunguz,  a  tribe  of  South-EJastem  Siberia. 

SELAMANISM.  Shamanism  is  a  term  used  to  describe 
the  religion  of  the  Turanian  races  of  Siberia.  The  term 
was  suggested  by  Shaman,  the  name  for  the  Siberian 
priest-magician.  The  Shaman  undertakes  to  cure 
disease,  or  avert  death,  or  safely  conduct  souls  to  the 
other  world.  In  the  performance  of  their  magical  rites, 
they  work  themselves  up  into  a  state  of  ecstasy  or 
delirium  to  the  sound  of  music.  According  to  Relnach, 
the  priests  are  actually  chosen  from  among  epileptics  or 
persons  who  know  how  to  work  themselves  up  into  a 
state  of  ecstasy.  They  deal  in  talismans,  and  sacrifice 
horses  to  good  and  evil  spirits.  In  order  to  knit  one 
another  closely  together,  to  form  a  Blood  Brotherhood, 
they  drink  or  mingle  blood.  F.  J.  Gould,  follow- 
ing A.  R^vllle,  gives  a  lively  description  of  the  priest- 
maglclan.  A  strange  figure  suddenly  appears.  "  Amid 
his  rags  little  bells  tinkle,  and  rude  images  of  beasts  and 
fishes,  shaped  out  of  old  iron  and  connected  by  iron 
rings,  clash  together  as  he  advances.  These  figures  are 
endowed  with  magical  virtue.  The  sorcerer's  head- 
dress Is  decorated  with  two  Iron  horns.  In  one  hand 
he  holds  a  magic  rod  enveloped  In  rat  or  sable  skin;  with 
the  other  he  continually  beats  a  sort  of  tambourine;  both 
hands  being  gloved  with  bearskin.  He  leaps  and  capers, 
crosses  his  legs  in  a  wild  dance,  howling  and  tambouring 
all  the  time.  Wlien  his  ecstasy  has  reached  Its  pitch  his 
look  becomes  fixed.      He  falls  as  if  in  a  swoon,  oblivions 
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of  aU  aiound.  At  length  the  prophetic  spasm  paasee  off. 
The  Shaman  quietly  rleee,  and  ia  ready  to  declare  to  his 
questlonera  the  decision  of  the  gods."  The  Shaman  In- 
vests all  the  mysterious  phenomena  of  nature  with  spirits, 
good  and  evil.  These  spirits  he  believes  he  can  control. 
The  chief  spirit  is  Ukko,  the  Heaven-god.  The  term 
Shaman  is  a  corrupt  form  of  Sramana.  a  name  which 
was  given  to  Buddha  and  then  to  all  Buddhist  prleets. 
See  F  J.  Gould,  Concise  Hist,  of  Rel.,  1907:  Reinach,  O.. 
1909;  E.  H.  Parker,  Studies;  Max  B.  Weinstein,  Welt- 
und  Lebef^-anschauungen,  1910. 

SHABIASH.      A  Babytonlan  deity.      Shamaah  was  the 
sun-god.      Important  as  he  was,  he  was  regarded  as  sub- 
ordinate to  the  moon-god,  Sin  (q.v.),  and  his  name  means 
"  servitor."     In  the  early  davs  he  was  worshipi)ed  partic- 
ularly at  Slppar.       He  was  called  the  king  or  the  shep- 
herd.      He  i«  the  light  which  gives  life,  and  banishes 
darkness,  that  is  to  say,  misfortune  and  disease.       He 
is  the  judge  who  decides  the  fates  of  men.      Righteons- 
ness  represents  his  light :  wickedness  the  absence  of  his 
light,  darkness.      This  righteousness  in  connection  with 
Shamash    comes    to    be    more    emphasized    nnder    the 
Assyrian   kin^.       Shalmaneser   II.    calls  himself  "  the 
sun  "  of  the  world.      He  describes  Shamash  as  the  mes- 
senger of  the  gods,  the  lord  of  law.      But  Shamash  is 
still  the  warrior  who  gives  help  in  battle.       Sargon  II. 
called  one  of  the  eastern  gates  of  his  palace  "  Shamash, 
who  grants  victory."        In   the  Gllgameeh   Epic    (q.v.) 
Shamash  is  represented  as  the  patron  of  QUgamesh,  who 
has    given     Into     his    hand    "  sceptre    and    decision." 
He  is  the  patron  also  of  Etana  (See  ETANA).       Etana 
beseeches   Shamash   to  give  him  "  the  plant  of  birth." 
The    eagle    who    helps    Etana    in    his    search    for    the 
plant  would  seem  to  have  been  sent  by  Shamash.       But 
afterwards    it    loses    the    favour   of    Shamash    and    is 
destroyed  by  a  serpent  with  the  help  of  the  sun-god.     In 
the  same  legend  there  is  a  reference  to  a  conflict  between 
Shamash    and    Zu,    which    implies    that    Shaanash    had 
caught  Zu  In  his  net.      In  the  Zu-myth  (q.v.),  however, 
in  the  form  In  which  it  has  been  pre-served  to  us,  Marduk 
(q.v.)  appears  as  the  conqueror  of  Zu.    Shamash  Is  some- 
times called  Malik.       His  consort  appears  as  Malkatu. 
See  Morris  Jastrow,  Rel. 

SHANKAR.  He  who  gives  happiness,  one  of  the 
names  of  the  Hindu  god  Siva. 

SHAPE-SHIFTING.  The  belief  that  persons  may  be 
le-bom  In  a  nem  shape  is  almost  universal.  In  the  new 
birth  the  form  may  not  be  human,  and  the  sex  may  be 
changed.  The  Warramunga  and  Urabunna.  two  of  the 
tribes  of  Central  Australia,  according  to  Spencer  and 
Glllen,  believe  that  with  each  successive  birth  the  sex 
changee. 

SHEBI'TTH.  The  Jewish  Mishnah,  a  collection  and 
compilation  completed  by  Rabbi  Judah  the  Holy,  or  the 
Patriarch,  about  200  A.D.  (see  MISHNAH),  comprises  a 
number  of  treatises  or  tractates  which  reproduce  the 
oral  tradition  or  unwritten  law  as  developed  by  the 
second  century  A.D.  There  are  sixty-three  tractates, 
divided  Into  six  groups  or  orders  (sedarim).  Shebi'ith 
is  the  fifth  tractate  of  the  first  group,  which  is  called 
Zerd'im  ('*  Seeds  "). 

SHEBtT'OTH.  The  name  of  one  of  the  Jewish 
treatises  or  tractates  which  reproduce  the  oral  tradition 
or  unwritten  law  as  developed  by  the  second  century  A.D. 
and  are  Incorporated  in  the  Mishnah  (q.v.),  a  collection 
and  compilation  completed  by  Rabbi  Judah  the  Holy, 
or  the  Patriarch,  about  200  A.D.  The  sixty-three  trac- 
tates of  the  Mishnah  are  divided  into  six  groups  or 
ordere  (sedarim).  Shebfi'6th  is  the  sixth  tractate  of  the 
fourth  group,  which  is  called  Nezlkln  ('*  Damages  "). 
8HEKALIM.       The    name    of     one    of    the    Jewish 


treatises  or  tractates  which  reproduce  the  oral  tradition 
or  unwritten  law  as  devek>ped  by  the  second  century  A.D. 
and  are  Incorporated  In  the  Mishnah  (q.v.),  a  collection 
and  compilation  completed  by  Rabbi  Judah  the  Holy, 
or  the  Patriarch,  about  200  A.D.  The  sixty-three  trac- 
tates of  the  Mishnah  are  divided  into  six  groups  or 
orders  (sedarim).  ShekSlim  is  the  fourtJi  tractate  of 
the  second  group,  which  is  called  M6'M  (*'  Festival  "). 

SHEKHINAH.  The  word  Shekhlnah  Is  derived  from 
a  Hebrew  root  meaning  "  to  dwell  "  (shdk^).  It  is 
used  in  the  Talmud  (q.v.)  of  some  divine  Influence  which 
dwells  with  men.  This  influence  seems  at  times  to  be 
regarded  as  a  person.  In  the  "  Sayings  of  the  Fathers  " 
it  Is  said  that  "  two  that  sit  together  and  are  occupied 
in  words  of  Torah  have  the  Shekhinah  among  them." 
Oesterley  and  Box  compare  the  passage  in  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew  (xviii.  20)  :  **  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  In  My  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them. 
The  Shekhinah  seems  in  fact  to  correspond  sometimes  U> 
what  Christians  understand  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  also 
corresponds  to  the  Logos.  "  Shekhinah  is  sometimes 
equivalent  to  Memra  (Logos),  but  we  may  distinguish 
between  them  by  regarding  the  one  as  the  medium  of  a 
passive,  the  other  of  an  active  manifestation;  the  one  a 
creative,  the  other  as  over-shadowing  or  indwelling. 
The  two  are  brought  t<^?ether  by  St.  John,  in  whose 
theology  the  conceptions  assume  a  new  deflniteness,  and 
the  medium  becomes  a  Mediator:  The  Word  (Logos) 
became  flesh  and  tabernacled  among  us  (i.  14)"  (Taylor 
in  Sayings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers).  See  W.  O.  E. 
Oe^erley  and  G.  H.  Box. 

SHEN.  A  Chinese  term.  The  shin  are  good  souls 
or  spirits,  a  sub-division  of  Yang  (q.v.),  the  light^soul  of 
the  universe.  A  man's  shen,  also  called  hwun.  "  imma- 
terial, ethereal,  like  heaven  itself  from  which  it 
emanates,  constitutes  his  intellect  and  the  finer  parts  of 
his  character,  his  virtues"  (J.  J.  M.  de  Groot).  The 
evil  spirit  or  kuei  is  responsible  for  the  passions  and 
vices  in  a  man.  But  the  universe  is  full  of  shen  and 
kwei.  ''  The  gods  are  such  shen  as  animate  heaven,  sun, 
moon,  the  stars,  wind,  rain,  ck)udi*,  thunder,  fire,  the 
earth,  seas,  mountains,  rivers,  rocks,  stones,  animals, 
plants,  things— in  particular  also  the  souls  of  deceased 
men.  Innumerable  kwel  awann  everywhere."  De  Groot 
points  out  that  "  in  effect,  each  member  of  the  human 
race,  since  he  has  a  shen,  is  a  god,  and  each  god  may 
become  a  man  by  descending  Into  a  human  body."  See 
J.  J.  M.  de  Groot,  Rel.  of  the  Chinese,  1910. 

SHEN  NUNG.  A  legendary  emperor  of  China,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  reigned  from  283S  to  2(?98  B.C.  He 
is  reputed  to  have  been  miraculously  conceived,  and  to 
have  taught  his  people  agriculture  and  the  tuses  of  certain 
plants  in  medicine. 

SHEO  PRASAD.  Gift  of  Siva,  one  of  the  names  of 
the  Hindu  god  Siva. 

SHESH  NAG.  A  figure  in  Hindu  mythok>gy.  One 
of  the  sui)erstitlons  held  by  the  Kurmis.  the  n-presenta- 
tive  cultivating  caste  of  Hindustan,  is  concerned  with 
Shesh  Nag.  *'  When  an  astrologer  is  about  to  found 
a  house  he  calculates  the  direction  in  which  Shesh  NAg, 
the  snake  on  whom  the  world  rejioses.  is  holding  his 
head  at  that  time,  and  plants  the  first  brick  or  .stone  to 
the  left  of  that  direction,  because  snakes  and  elephants 
do  not  turn  to  the  left  but  always  to  the  right.  Conse- 
(luentlv,  the  house  will  be  more  secure  and  less  likely 
to  be  shaken  down  by  Shesh  NAg's  movements,  which 
cause  the  phenomenon  known  to  us  as  an  earthquake  " 

(R.  V.  Russell). 

SHEWBREAD.  The  Hebrew  expression  translated 
Shewbread  (from  Luther's  Sohaubrot)  means  literally 
*'  bread  of  the  face  "  or  "  presence-bread  "  (lechem  hap- 


pdnim).  It  is  also  described  as  "  the  continual  bread  " 
or  "  bread  of  ordering  "  or  "  haltowed  bread."  In  I. 
Samuel  xxi.  4-6  we  are  toW  that  David,  when  ordinary 
bread  could  not  be  found,  commandeered  shewbread. 
••  So  the  priest  gave  him  holy  bread,  for  there  was  no 
bread  there  but  the  shewbread,  that  was  taken  from 
before  Jeihovah  in  order  to  put  hot  bread  there  the  day 
it  was  taken  away  "  (after  C.  F.  Kent).  Shewbread 
was  bread  which  was  set  before  Jehovah  in  the  sanc- 
tury.  the  original  idea  being  that  he  would  accept  It  as 
his  food.  A.  Jeremlas  thinks  tliat  the  name  "  bread  of 
the  countenance  "  has  reference  to  beholding  God  In  the 
mysteries  of  the  cult.  He  compares  the  Babylonian  texts 
of  ritual,  according  to  which  twelve  loaves  were  laid 
before  the  deity.  They  had  to  be  made  of  fine  flour,  and 
to  be  sweet.  The  custom  of  offering  food  to  the  gods 
was  widespread  in  ancient  times.  Among  the  Romans, 
Iwnquets  (leotistemia)  were  sometimes  offered  to  the 
twelve  great  gods  (cp.  Isaiah  Ixv.  11;  Baruch  vi.  30).  See 
Encycl.  Bibl.;  A.  Jeremlas,  The  O.T.  in  the  LAght  of  the 
Ancient  East,  1911;  S.  R.  Driver,  The  Book  of  Exodus, 
1911. 

SHI'AH,  THE.  A  Muslim  sect  which  differs  from 
the  Sunnls  on  the  question  of  the  Imftmate  (see 
IMAM).  The  name  means  "  followers  or  companions." 
The  Shfahs  maintain  that  *Ali  was  really  the  first  legiti- 
mate ImAm,  and  that  he,  and  not  Abu  Bakr,  was  the 
immediate  successor  of  the  Prophet.  They  would  only 
recognise  'All  and  his  descendents.  "  Many  of  the 
Shl'ahs  carried  their  veneration  for  'All  and  his 
descendants  so  far  that  they  tram^ressed  all  bounds  of 
reason  and  decency,  though  some  of  them  were  leas 
extravagant  than  others.  The  branch  of  the  *  GhAlia  ' 
(extravagant,  fanatic)  raised  their  ImAms  (descMidants 
of  'Ali)  above  the  degrees  of  created  beings  and  attributed 
u»  them  divine  properties.  Some  affirmed  that  'Ali  wa>: 
not  dead,  but  would  return  again  In  the  clouds  and  fill 
the  earth  with  justice.  They  hekl  tlie  doctrine  of 
metempsychosis,  and  what  they  call  the  Immanency,  the 
Indwelling  of  God  In  man."      See  F.  A.  Klein. 

SHIAMSUNDAR.  The  dark  and  beautiful  one,  one 
of  the  namejs  of  the  Hindu  god  Kri^shna. 

SHIBBOLETH.  A  Hebrew  word  meaning  "  a 
flowing  stream."  According  to  a  8tor>'  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (Judges  xii.  0),  It  was  made  a  test  of  dialect  during 
a  battle  between  Gileadites  and  Ephraimites.  '*  And 
the  Gileadites  seized  the  fords  of  the  Jordan  to  intercept 
the  Ephraimites;  and  when  one  of  the  survivors  of  the 
Ephraimites  would  say  :  I.«et  me  cro«,  the  men  of  Gllead 
would  ask  him  :  Art  thou  an  Ephraimite?  And  if  lie 
answered:  No,  they  would  bid  him  say  Shibboleth;  and 
If  he  said  Sibboleth,  and  could  not  pronounce  it  as  they 
did,  thev  took  him.  and  slaughtered  him  at  the  fords  of 
the  Jordan  "  (G.  F.  Moore's  translation,  "  The  Sacred 
Books  of  tlie  Old  and  New  Testaments."  1898). 

8HI-KIN(J.  One  of  the  Chineyt^  Classics.  The  Shi  is 
the  "  Book  of  Odes "  (q.v.).  King  simply  means 
••  Classic." 

SHINGON  SECT.  A  Japanese  Buddhist  sect  founded 
by  KObO  Daishi  (A.D.  806).  Hackmann  describes  it  as 
•*  the  viantra  school  of  Jai»an."  because  it  attaches 
special  imix>rtance  to  the  magic  word  or  spell  (see 
MANTRA).  The  teaching  of  the  school  is  of  a  mystical 
aixl  esoteric  character.       See  H.  Hackmann. 

SHIN  SECT.  A  Japanese  Buddhist  sect  founded  by 
Shinran  Shonin  A.D.  1224.  It  was  originally  called  the 
JAdoshin  sect.  It  attaches  the  greatest  important  to 
faith.  "  This  faith  is  an  inward  firm  conviction  of  the 
good-will  and  help  of  the  deity,  more  especially  of  Amida, 
who  almost  entirely  holds  the  position  of  a  highest  god 
in  the  Western  sense.      Faith  Is  the  foundation  of  the 


whole  religious  life.  Compared  with  the  power  of  faith, 
all  other  religious  devices — prayer,  good  works,  asceti- 
cism, a  monastic  life— are  of  secondary  value."  In  this 
sect  no  special  importance  is  attached  to  monastlcism 
or  celibacy.  The  priests  are  allowed  to  marry  and  to 
live  an  ordinary  human  life.  They  are  said  to  be  dis- 
posed to  adopt  Western  methods;  but  their  faith  In 
Buddhism  remains  unimpaired.      See  H.  Hackmann. 

SHINTOISM.       When  Buddhism  was  Introduced  into 
Japan  from  Korea  and  China,  some  term  was  needed  to 
designate  the  ancient  faith  of  the  Japanese  as  distinct 
from  the  new  religion.    The  term  chosen  was  in  Japanese 
Kami-no-michi,  and  in  Chinese  Shinto.    Both  expressirais 
mean  the  "  Way  of  the  Genii,  or  Spirits."      In  course  of 
time  Shinto  borrowed  features  from  Buddhism.     It  then 
became    necessary    to    distinguish   between    this    nrixed 
religion  and  Pure  Shintoism.      The  former  received  the 
name   Ryobu-Shinto   or    "  double    religion."      Although 
Buddhism  was  favoured  by  the  ancient  nobility,  in  1868 
Shintoism  was  decreed  to  be  the  State  or  Established 
Religion.       The  Government  undertook  to  pay  a  large 
sum    of    money    annually    for    its    maintenance.       And 
whereas    for    several    centuries    Buddhist    and    Shinto 
priests  had  officiated  in  turns  at  the  same  altars  In  the 
same  temples,   the  temples  had  to  be  declared   either 
Shinto  or  Buddhist.       G.   A.   Cobbold  points  out  th^J;, 
as  far  as  the  practice  of  the  people  is  concerned,  this 
has  made  little  difference.       "  The  people  still  practise 
the  observances  of  both  religions  alike;  the  only  difference 
being  that,  to  effect  this,  they  have  now  to  visit  two 
temples  instead  of  one.      A  new-born  child,  tor  instance, 
is  taken  by  Its  parents  to  both   Shinto  and   Buddhist 
temples,  for  the  purpose  of  solemn  dedication."     D.  Qoh 
thinks  that  Shintoism  cannot  be  classified  as  one  of  the 
religions  of  the  world.      It  Is  simply  the  State  reUgion 
of  Jarian,   In   its   main  and  original  features  a   simple 
religion   of    filial  piety    (reverence   for  ancestors)   and 
patriotism   (reverence  for  the  Imperial  dynasty).       He 
holds  that   Shinto  is  distinguished  by  five  peculiarities. 
One  of  these  is  that  It  has  no  sacred  books  or  moral  code. 
The  absence  of  sacred  books  is  not,  however,  a  pecu- 
liarity.    The  Druids,  for  example,  had  no  sacred  (that  is 
to  say,  written)  books.       And  It  hardly  seems  true  to 
say  that  Shintoism  has  no  moral  code.       Another  pecu- 
liarity is  said  to  be  that  Shintoism  makes  no  distinction 
between  the  mythology  and  the  history  of  the   nation. 
This  is  not,  however,  a  peculiar  feature,  but  Is  common 
to  other   religions    (e.g.,    the    religions  of  the   ancient 
Americans,  Celts,  and  Teutons).      A  third  peculiarity  Is 
said   to  be  that,  as  regards  a  future  state,   Shintoism, 
though   It  believes  in  the   eternal   existence  of  spirits, 
recognises   no  Paradise  or  Hell.       But  the  fact  seems 
to  be  that  some  of  the   real  principles  or  doctrines  of 
pure  Shintoism  are  uncertain.      D.  Goh  himself  declares 
that    Shintoism    has   been    comipted    by    contact    with 
Buddhism.      There  does  not  really  seem  to  be  much  that 
is  peculiar  to  Shintoism,       Its  development  appears  to 
have    been    very    similar   to    that    of  other    religions. 
Reverence  has  been  paid  not  only  to  heroes,  sovereigns, 
and  other  men,  but  also  to  animals,  such  as  foxes  and 
serpents,  and   to  natural  objects,  such  as  trees,  Kwks, 
rivers,  mountains,  etc.     These  and  other  features  suggest 
on  the  whole  a  common  and  well-known  Hue  of  develop- 
ment.    There  are  some  special  points  which  have  remark- 
able parallels  In  other  religions.      Shintolsts  believe  that 
the  human  breath   may  cause  ritual  defilement.       The 
priests,  therefore,  when  they  offer  spcrifioe,  wear  masks. 
Similarly  we   learn  from   Saxo  Grammaticus  that  the 
priests  of  the  Slav  deity  Svantovit  (q.v.)  were  not  allowed 
to  breathe   in  the  temple.       Whenever  they  wanted  to 
breathe  they  had  to  go  outside.      Again,  the  symbol  of 
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the  ancient  Mexican  god  Tezcatlpoca  «?.tO  ^*^  *  "^^^^ 
of  metal  or  «tone;  and  a  mirror  is  one  of  the  <'}\^f^J^^^l 
in  Shlntoian.    Ab  regards  Shinto  worship,  the  fl"t  hl^ 
torlcal   emperor,   Jimmu   Tenno,  who   Is  «ald    to  have 
Mcended  the  throne  on  the  seventh  of  April  «W)  ax., 
™°deTfie^    and  Is  worshipped  in  a  tbousjmd  t^es. 
From    him   every    Mikado  has   claimed    direct    d^nt^ 
Jlmmn  Tenno  himself,   it  is  said.  Y^^^rl^tTZ^ 
from  the  snn-goddess  Ama-terasu   who  in  turn  was  born 
from  the  left  eve  of  the  creator  of  Japan,  Izanagl.     The 
hX«  of  JapaWse  mythology  and  i^i«tor>-  ^^^,^^^.1?^ 
chief  objects  of  worship  In  Shlnt61«n.  are  all  the  children 
of  IzaMKl       Properly  speaking,  there  Is  no  public  wor- 
^ip    The  prSVperf^a  irvlce  of  their  own  every 
So?nlng  and  evening.       The  ordinary  Pei^^  whe^  he 
wSes  to  worship  In  a  temple,  goes  to  one  and  attracts 
Sf^ttentlon  of  the  deity  by  r^ng  a  bell  or  souring  a 
TOM      Then,  after  throwing  down  a  coin,  he  Pf^^^es 
g?mself,  Jiys  a  allent  prayer,  and  fBaHy  clapa  ^^^^« 
Forme  of  Drayer,  though  they  exist,  are  not  necessary, 
it  iTliSng™ '  to  framfa  wish  without  uttering  It.  and 
^  ^ntOlst*  content  themselves  with  turning  to  the 
raTln  the  early  morning,  rubbing  the  hands  slowly  to- 
Sthe?  and  bowing "  (I    Bishop).       But  if  there  i«  no 
^W^'T^ip.  worship  in  the  ^o^^^  olf  wh^h 
Every  house  ha«  Its  Kamldana,  or  »od-^elf.  on  which 
stand*  a  miniature  temple  of  wood.       Here  are  placed 
MWTHCOvered  Ublets   inscribed   with   the  nam^  of  the 
St^^dei^  of  the  household,  as  well  as  the  monu- 
me^l  or  ancestral  tahlets  of  the  family.        And  here 
SS  are  offered  sprigs  of  the  sacred  everjreeD  ^era 
4nnnnioa    rlce  beer,  and  a   portion  of  the  rice  cooKea 
SSrfor  thfho^^ld.      OiTof  the  gods  whoee  name^ 
Se  Uiten  on  the  paper-covered  tablets  %^'^^lfj^^ 
shdkO-daliln,    the    diief    deity    of    Is^.    the    wntre    of 
SlnW       The    Ten-sh0k6Klaijin    tablet    contains    inside 
"  son^  shavings  of  the  wands  used  by  the  Priesti*  of  Is^ 
at^  ^annual  festivals,  and  is  able  to  Protect   lU 
SflseMoVfrom  misfortune  for  half  a  year"  (I-  Ri«?S>P>; 
oS^the^blems  of  Shlntoism  is  a  slender  wand  to 
which  are  attached  strips  of  white  paper.      AnoOier  is  a 
stru^re     commonly    made  of  wood,    whi^    ^L^4!^ 
-hiSJ'^'' because  the  birds  offered  to  the  gods  used 
to  iSf  oH'     ^e  rope  of  rice  straw,  another  emblem 
han«  a^"  teinpte  entrance*  or  house  doors  or  round 
«^  tS^    But  the  chief  symbol,  which  has  been  men- 
?S>^  Il^dv     (see    also    IZANAGI),    is    the    mirror. 
A^  tSeTltor  in^uy  Shinto  temple*  a  large  cUjnilar 
^e^rmlTTOT  is  to  be  seen.      In  a  box  below  a  sword  and 
a  rtoS^  wmmonly  kept.       As  votive  offerings  stone 
kiS^rM  are  erected  In  the  grounds  of  the  temples.      Is^ 
5  a  k™^  Mecca  to  the  Shintoists.  and  thmughout  ^e 
vear  Pilgrimages  are  made  to  its  temples.      Relics  of  Is^ 
I^'XTSSTas  precious  treasure*  and  POte°t  cha^s^ 
The  number  of  Shinto  gods  is  endless.       In  addition  to 
tlnie  already  mentioned,  two  of  the  °»^^Pf?Pil*'^,^^« 
aVBlmuni((7.t;.),  the  medicine  god,  and  Daikoku  (q.vX 
?hl  £>S^hold  god  and  guide,  whose  Image  is  to  be  found 
In  ev2?f ^me       Reirmch  notes  that  there   l«.evidence 
of  fi^worship  in  ShlntOism.      The  custom  of  '  P^^ 
throMh  fire  ''  Is  a  ceremony  or  ordeal  of  purification. 
S^rilr  tTmes,  it  Is  said,  human  sacrifice  was  in  vo^ 
but  afterwards  clay  statuettes  were  5it>^  tut^^    ..  ^ 
n    A    Cobbold.    Rel.  in  Japan,  1894:   K.    *  lorenz.       i^ie 
ielitioSTder    Japaner  ''    in    O^entaUsche^  f/'p'Tw  ' 
1906-   D    Goh  and  I.  Bishop,  "  Shintoism,      '»  i?..s.w.. 
1?^:  Reln^,   O..  1909:    Max  B.   Weinstein.    Welt-  und 

''^s'S^t^^R  CaTeCh'sM.  the.  The  Shorter  Cate- 
chism was  one  of  the  results  of  the  consultations  of  the 
wXilSrter  Assembly  of  Divines  (q.v.).       It  was  pre- 


pared in  1647  bv  a  small  committee,  which  made  use  of 
the  Westminster  Confession  (q.v),  the  Larger  Catechism, 
and  a  number  of  other  catechism.^  In  1648  it  was 
approved  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  which  "  It  became 
at  once,  and  has  remained,  a  household  book,  a  Bible  In 
miniature,  and  the  working  Creed  of  the  nation  (W^ 
\  Curtis).  Curtis  speaks  of  the  Catechism  as  an 
acknowledged  masterpiece,  a  triumph  of  happy  arrange- 
ment, of  condensed  and  comprehensive  instruction,  of 
lucid  and  forceful  expression."      See  William  A.  C  urtlB. 

SHU  An  Egvptian  deity.  The  god  Shu  was  the 
"supporter  of  the  heavens."  Shu  and  the  go<ldess 
Tefnet  (q.v.)  were  the  offspring  of  Re  (or  B^^.  tf^e  Sun- 
god  Shu  appears  as  a  man  with  a  feather  on  his  head. 
When  represented  with  Tefnet,  however,  he  ap;>ear8  as 
a  lion.  The  offspring  of  Shu  and  Tefnet.  Nut  the  nkj. 
and  Keb.  the  earth,  had  to  be  separated  by  Shu  Shu 
came  to  be  regarded  as  the  protector  against  evil  spirits 
and  other  foes.  In  the  later  magic  his  figure,  "repre- 
sented as  a  voung  prince  in  his  chariot  slaying  Uons, 
IK)e9e8se«  gr^at  efficacy.  See  A.  Wiedemann:  Adolf 
Erman.  Handbook.  ov      ,„ 

SHU-KING        One  of  the  Chinese  Classics.       Snu  is 
the    "  Book  of  History  "    (q.v.).        King  simply  means 

SHUNAMITE'S  HOT'SE.  THE.  According  to  a  narra- 
tive in  the  Old  Testament  (II.  Kings  iv.).  the  prophet 
Ellsha  was  entertained  by  a  ghunammlte  woman.  It 
appears  that  there  existed  formerly  in  London  an  estab- 
lishment called  "  The  Shunamlte's  House."  in  which  were 
lodged  clergymen  who  came  to  Ix>ndon  to  preach  at 
Paul's  Cross.  Walton  in  his  Life  of  Hooker  (1581) 
speaks  of  It  as  "  a  house,  so  called,  for  that,  besides  the 
stipend  paid  the  preacher,  theiv  is  provision  made  also 
for  his  lodging  and  diet,  for  two  days  before,  and  one 
after  his  sermon."      See  Robert  Nares,  Oloaiiary.  1H22. 

SIBI        A  Babylonian  deity.       The  god  Sibi    is  men- 
tioned in  the  DlbWrra  Epic  (q.v.).      He  is  described  as 
"a  warrior  without  rival."      Since  SIbl  means  "  f^en 
it  has  been  suggested  that  the  god  Is  a  personification  of 
the  seven  evil  spirits.       See  Morris  Jastrow.  Rel. 

SIDEROMANCY.  A  species  of  divination.  Sidero- 
mancy  was  practised  in  ancient  times  "  by  placing  straws 
on  r^-hot  Iron,  and  drawing  inferences  as  to  the  will  of 
the  gods  from  the  manner  of  their  burning  "  (James 
Gardner.  Faiths  of  the  World).  ....      ,. 

SIKHISM       The  Sikhs,  literally  the  "  disciples,     are 
a  bo<ly  which  was  founded  in  India  by  the  great  religious 
teacher  Nftnak  (14(i9-1538  A.D.).  who  was  himself  a  fol- 
lower of  Kabir  (see  KABTR  PANTHIS).       NAnak's  dis- 
ciples Idolized  him  after  his  death,  and.  amongst  other 
things,  declared  that  his  birth  had  been  proclaimed  by  all 
the  Hlndfl  gods.      He  was  announceil  as  a  saviour  of  the 
world       In  anv  case,  after  studying  diligently  the  religion 
of  Vishnu  (q.v.)  in  the  sacred  books,  he  became  an  ^rnest 
teacher  and  a  zealous  reformer.    Living  In  a  part  of  India 
in  which  there  were  manv  Muhammadans.  his  Ideal  sii'ms 
to  have  been  to  unite  the  Hlndf^s  and  Mnhammadans  In 
a  wmmon  form  of  theistic  religion.       He  acknowledge<I 
One    Supreme    Ix>rd.    whom    he    preferred    to  call   Han 
(Vishnu),  but  to  whom  he  gave  also  other  nam«s  such 
as  Brahmft.  Goviuda.     The  Universe  is  evolved  out  of  the 
Supreme  Being.       It  is  a  kind  of  extension  of  hjn^lf 
(cp    SPINOZISM).       Separation  between    (>od  and  the 
human   soul  or   between  God  and  the  worW    is   cauf^ 
slmplv  by  Maya  (q.v.)  or  Illusion.      Re<luced    o  a  single 
formula     it   has  been  pointed  out   that   the  principles  of 
Sk  amounted  to  the  Unity  of  ChxI  and  the  Brother- 
hood    of     Man.       The    practical    application    of    these 
principles  "  led  to  the  formation  of  a   new  nationa  Ity. 
the  disciples  of  the  great  teacher  becoming  a  republican 


fraternity,  which  gradually  consolidated  Into  a  separate 
nation  by  the  necessity  for  struggling  for  the  liberty  they 
claimed  "  (F,  Pincott).     Instead  of  HindQs  and  Muham- 
madans being  drawn  together.  Sikhs  and  Muhammadans 
became  bitterly  opiK).stHi  to  one  another  as  political  bodies 
with  conflicting  aims  and  ambitions.       Nanak  was  suc- 
ceeded by  nine  other  chief  Gurus.       The  fourth  Guru, 
Ram-dAs.  built  the  lake-temple  at  Araritsar.      The  fifth 
Guru,  Arjun.  united  the  Sikhs  more  closely  by  compiling 
for  them  their  first  bible,  the  Granth  or  Book,  by  making 
Amrltsar  the  centre  and  metropolis  of  Sikhism,  and  by 
ruling  the  Sikhs  as  a  kind  of  pontiff.     Arjun  was  impri- 
soned as  a  ret)el,  and  i>erhap8  was  killed  by  the  Muham- 
madans.      From  this  time   the  Sikhs  began   to  develop 
their  warlike  propensities.       When  the  ninth  Guru  was 
cruelly  tortured  bv  the  Muhammadan  Emperor  Auraiig- 
8lb,  the  Sikhs  became,  as  Monier-Williams  says,  a  nation 
of  fighting  men.      It  was  under  the  tenth  Guru.  Govind, 
that  the  Sikhs  became  a  nation.     They  now  assumed  the 
name  Slnghs  or  "  Lions  of  the  Punjab."       Govind  com- 
pleted their  organization.       He  compiled  a  second  bible 
and  wrote  a  book   for  it  called  the  Book  of  the  tenth 
Guru.      "  In  his  own  supplement  Govind  adhered  to  the 
religious  teaching  of  the  Adi-Granth.  but  he  introduced 
precepts  the  dire<,'t   object  of  which    was  to   rouse  the 
martial    ardour   of   his    followers"     (Monier- Williams). 
The  original  Granth  came  to   be  called  Adigranth.  the 
Fii^  Book,  to  distinguish  It  from  this  later  and  larger 
compilation.      The  new  Granth  was  to  take  the  place  of 
the  last  of  the  Gurus,  to  be  a  Granth-Sahib.      The  Sikhs 
liave  a  special  objection  to  the  worship  of  Images,  but 
they   have  made  their  sacred  book  into  a   kind  of  Idol. 
Monler-Wllllams  found  that  at  Amrltsar  "  the  Granth  is, 
in  fact,  the  real  divinity  of  the  shrine,  and  Is  treated 
as  If  it  had  a  veritable  personal  existence."      It  is  said 
that  many  of  the  Sikhs  have  now  returned  to  the  ordinary 
practices  of  the  Hindus.       See  Monler-Williams:    E.   W. 
Hopkins;    Sir  I^pel  Griffin   In  Great   Religions    of    the 
World,  1902:  F.  Pincott  in  R.f^.W.;  J.  C.  Oman.  Cults. 

SILENUS.  A  god  of  Asia  Minor.  A  divinity  of  woods 
and  fountains,  people  tried  to  catch  him  and  to  make 
him  pnoph^'sy  and  sing  to  them.  It  Is  said  that  King 
Midas  of  Phrygia  thus  learned  all  kinds  of  wisdom. 
Silenus  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  teacher  and  constant 
companion  of  Dionysus.  To  him  Dionysus  owed  his 
highest  aspirations  and  much  of  his  success  and  fame. 
To  his  inspiration  was  due  the  cultivation  of  the  vine 
and  the  keeping  of  bees.  In  the  famous  group  In  the 
Vatican  at  Rome  he  is  represented  as  nursing  the  infant 
Dionysus.  With  him  were  associated  Silenuses  (t^ileni), 
woodland  deities  corresponding  to  the  young  Pans  and 
the  Fauns  (see  FAUNUS).  Silenus  and  the  Silenuses 
are  .supiK>sed  to  have  taught  men  the  use  of  the  flute. 
In  later  art  the  god  presents  a  degraded  figure.  He 
appears  "  as  a  Htfle  old  man,  pot-bellied,  with  bald  head 
and  snub  nose,  his  whole  body  very  hairy;  never  without 
his  skin  of  wine,  always  drunk,  and  hence  usually  riding 
on  an  ass.  and  led  and  supported  by  the  other  Satyrs  " 
(O.  Seyffcrt).  See  O.  Seyffert.  Diet.:  J.  M.  Robertson. 
CM.;  3   O.  Frazer.  G.B.,  Pt.  v.,  vol.  11. 

STLTANT'S.  An  ancient  Italian  deity,  worshipped 
originally  as  a  god  of  woods  and  trees.  He  resembled 
Faunus  (q.v.).  In  course  of  time  Silvanus  came  to  be 
regarded  as  the  protector  of  the  house,  of  shepherds  and 
flocks,  and  of  boundaries.  He  came  also,  like  Faunus, 
to  be  Identified  with  the  Greek  god  Pan  (q.v.).  And 
Silvanus  was  supposed  to  have  his  Silvanuses  (Silvani), 
just  as  Pan  had  his  voung  Pans,  and  Faunus  his  Fauns. 
On  this  see  further  FAUNUS.      See  O.  Seyffert.  Dirt. 

SIMIA.  A  Syrian  deity.  A  daughter  of  Hadad.  she 
was  worshipped  at  Hierapolls.     In  Latin  inscriptions  she 


appears  as  Juno  Regina.  Simla  is  associated  with 
Aphrodite  and  Hadad,  and  Is  represented  with  a  dove  on 
her  head. 

SIMONIANISM,  ST.      The  School  of  thought  founded 
by  Count  St.  Simon  (1760-1825),  who  seems  to  have  been 
influenced  by  the  philosophy  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 
(1712-1778).       The  origin  and  aims  of   St.   Simonianism 
are  described   admirably    by    Edward    Vansittart    Neale 
(1810-1892),  who  became  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
Christian    Social    Union.       "  St.    Simon    was    nurtured 
among    the    stirring    scenes    of    the    last    half   of    the 
Eighteenth  Century.      Sprung  from  an  ancient  family  of 
French  noblesse,  he  grew  up  to  manhood  while  the  power 
of  the  Grand  Monnrque  was  still  unbroken.      He  took  an 
active  part  in  that  war  of  American  Independence,  the 
prelude  to  the   great   European   movement,   becoming  a 
cokmel  under  Washington  at  the   age  of  twejity-three. 
He  saw  society  shaken  to  its  basis  by  the  hurricane  of 
the  French  Revolution,  tenninating  in  the  dazzling  but 
brief  effort  of  Napoleon  to  create  a  new  European  unity 
by  military  power."    After  producing  several  preliminary 
works  which  aimed  at  explaining  methods  of  reorganizing 
society  upon  a  new  basis,  he  published  his  "Treatise  du 
Nouveau    Christlanisme,"    which   soon   after   his  death 
became    the    foundation  of   the    system    known    as    St. 
Simonianism.      The  philosophy  of  the  Simonlans  had  an 
essentially   religious  character.        "  The  destination    of 
mankind,  they  taught,  bound  up  In  God  with  that  of  the 
globe  they  inhabit,  was  accomplished  progressively.    The 
end  of  man  was  happiness,  which  he  could  obtain  only 
by  a  religious  union  with  those  of  his  own  race  and  with 
the  world  which   surrounds  him.       The  grandest  desire 
which    mankind   could   form   for    social   and    individual 
happiness  was  that  of  the  religious  and  political  associa- 
tion of  all  nations  among  themselves,  of  all  the  families 
of  the  same  nation,  and  of  all  the  individuals  of  the 
••^ame  family,  and  of  the  harmony  between  the  two  halves 
of  the  human  race,  the  man  and  the  woman,  whose  union 
by  the  institution  of  marriage  forms  the  type  and  germ 
of  all  other  associations.      Ajssoclation  was  defined  to  be 
the  union  of  men  to  work  together  and  enjoy  peaceably 
the  fruits  of  their  labour :  the  worth  of  man  In  associa- 
tion  would  be  measured  by  the   special  portion  which 
he  could  personally  accomplish  ,of  the  common  task ;  this 
constituted  his  capacity,  otherwise  called  his  personality 
or  liberty.    Rut  men  were  bom  with  unequal  and  different 
capacities:  this  was  the  law  of  God,  a  holy  law,  which 
man  should  love  as  the  condition  of  his  progress.       Id 
consequence  association  implied  a  hierarchy,   that   is  a 
division  of  different   tasks  according  to  men's  different 
vocations  or  aptitudes,  and  a  combination  of  efforts  by 
the  subordination  of  the  inferior  to  the  superior  capac- 
ities,  terminating  In  the   result  of  the  union  of  all   Ib 
one  social  work  which  had  as  its  basis  the  desires  and 
the  wants  of  all,  and  as  its  object  the  moral.  Intellectual, 
and  physical  amelioration  of  all:  and  was  so  arranged 
that  every  one  would  take  part  in   it  according  to  his 
capacity,  and  share  in  the  results  according  to  his  work. 
In  Its  complete  form  association  would  consist  of  artists, 
or  priests;   men  of  ."science,  or  theologians:  and  men  of 
industry,  otherwise  called   theurgists;  and   Its  outward 
object  would  be  the  embellishing  and  making  useful  to 
man  the  terrestial  globe.      The  progress  of  mankind  con- 
sisted in  the  degree  of  perfection  attained  in  acting  upon 
this  law  of  association.      In  the  most  imperfect  stage  of 
human  progress,  from  man's  appearance  upon  the  earth 
to  the  Chri.«rtian  era.  the  nature  of  the  work  assigned 
to    each    man    and    the    reward    allotted    to    him    had 
depended  upon  his  birth.      Castes,  slavery,  serfdom,  in- 
heritance,   the   servitude  of   the   most   numerous   class, 
Vexploitation  de  Vhomme  par  Vhomme,  with  their  con- 
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«,w^    »•«•   StrriArance    misery,  and  diaea*^,  were  the 
sequences,  war,  ignorauce,  uiiocij,  »  .^r^rwwitp  Htaire 

Edward  y«°j'"V'_^?^rs„,;"m.  of  S,«iaH.m,  1851;  J. 
?{  'Stf  i*.'G^S^!Sinl,  rU»M,  upon  Z>™o. 
c,^  «„  BJ^.  1^^^  ^,,^,.  8,„  ^.3  the  iu«,n.god^ 
si  ;.  v.i^  In  the  earlv  times  was  worehlpped 
who    as    Nannar.   '°  ^"'J!  J^ij^ed  as  more  important 

2«rd^^fl  V )  tiie  diild  seems  In  course  of  timeto  a 
ta^^^to'liaie  Uken  the  place  of  theperent.  When 
m^vP?  the  lunar  cycle  was  accommodated  to  the 
SS^j;ts*£  tLe  sun.  ISJ-^ --a'^eTto-^m 
lTf'^^.^lTi^^  ttSr.  Tbe^nsort  of  Sin 
lo- Kin  a«l  The  ship  In  which  Sin  was  carrie<l  in  pro- 
^ir^fcaU^-sXofllgbt."     See  Morrle  Jastrow. 

^SIN-EATEB.  A  name  which  has  been  applied  to  a 
Tiewon  who  flgui«d  in  funeral  observances  In  Gre«t 
»r^?n  He  atTsome  food  placed  on  the  che«t  of  the 
S^.  aSd  Sy  eo  doing  was  ^^^^^'^^^^''^rZ 
S^^f  his  sins  and  take  thein  ^P^^^^f  l^/ ._  J^7 

*^«?SoRONGA  A  Hindu  deity,  the  sun.  worshipped 
by^  ?e**S  a  non^^Aryan  caste  <>«  oult'™t«J*^»f/- 
in  bamboo  and  basket-makers  in  India.  Sl^KbonKa  is 
i^sTJSHhief  deity  of  the  Mundas  (also  called  Kols  or 
H/^^  fl  lAree  tribe  in  Chota  NSgpur. 
^INGI^^ANL  A  Hindu  deity,  a  goddess  wor- 
-Kinned  bv  the  Taineras.  the  professional  ca«te  of  copper- 
tSftt^in  India  She  is  represented  riding  on  a  tiger 
SlSrrHGU?^'       An  old  Teutonic  goddeiw  mentioned  in 

"^iSmt^M'^^SN^^S^NS^SF."  The  famous  Stonj^ 
iTn.  if  «4irminm  were  five  Christians  belonging  to 
?;:^ia  who^ermTmi^  !n  the  reign  of  Diocletian 
^h^Twei?  employed  in  the  imperial  quarries,  and 
worked  wTth^ch  skill  that  they  excited  the  jeatousy 
rr^thrDaWns  Ortiered  by  the  emperor  to  make,  among 
^he/SS^  a  gtltue  of  Aesculapiua  (g.r.)  they  r^sed 

lead  coffins  and  thrown  into  the  Save.      See  Wace  and 
^tffiONA.      Sirona  appears  as  the  name  of  one  of  the 


goddesses  worshipped  by  the  ancient  Celts^  Shels  palT^ 
with  Grannus  {qv),  the  Celtic  Aik>11o.  E.  Anwyl  thinks 
Sja?  piXbly  the  imjne  meant  '•  the  long-lived  one."  and 

Tl^RH0'?>D%1^sT  MARGABET'S^AST  GRIN- 
STEAD.  A  Church  of  England  Sisterhood  founded  in 
1864  The  Siflters  are  engaged  in  the  conduct  of 
Onphanage*  and  Homes  of  Best,  in  Slprking  eccles^stkal 
eSroidery,  and  in  education.  Their  books  include 
^•^??ices  in  honour  of  the  Saints.  It^voca  on  o  i^ints. 
Offices  for  the  Dead,  and  ^or.^^'orpus  Christ  Day  ^ 
(Walsh).     See  Walter  Walsh,  *•  Sisterhoods,  Ritualistic, 

*°S^STEBS  OF  THE  CHUBCH.  A  Church  of  England 
Sisterhood  mainly  devoted  to  educational  work  ine 
sSlrstSo  wnduct  Convalescent  Homes  and  Orphanage^^ 
Thl^  pSbHsh  tracts  and  books  of  devotion,  *•  «^'veral  of 
them  teaching  Auricular  .Co^ession.  .  P«yf "  f  ^  ^ 
Dead  and  the  Eucharl^lc  Sacritlce  (Walsh).  See 
Wau4r  Walsh,  "Sisterhoods,  Bituallstic."   in  the  Prot. 

Diet 

SISTBl'M  A  kind  of  rattle  borrowed  by  the  Bomans 
from  the  Egyptians.  The  instrument,  as  shaken  before 
Hathor  or  IsLs  or  some  other  deity,  was  rounde<l  at  the 
top  and  had  four  transverse  bars.  Andrew  I^^g^^^- 
Mires  it  with  the  -bull-roarer"  (Australian  t^rndun) 
Wd  as  a  call  to  the  ceremonial  observance  of  triba 
ritual.  In  ancient  Egypt  it  was  used  a Uw  as  a  musical 
[nstrument.      Cp.  BULL-BOABEB  and  V^URINGA. 

SITA       A  Hindu  goddess,  the  wife  of  Bflma. 

SITALA  DEVI.      An  Indian  deity,  the  Hindu  godd€*is 
of  small-pox.  worshipped  by  the  Parwftrs,  a  subK»8te  of 

^^SITA^iM.  Bama  (King  of  Ayodhia.  a  great  incarna- 
tion of  Vishnu)  and  Sita.  his  wife,  one  of  the  names  of 
the  HliMlu  god  BAma.  ,  .        _. 

SITT^BS  The  name  Slttars  taken  by  a  modem  sect 
in  Southern'  India  is  equivalent  to  the  old  ^rm  SJddha^ 
-saints  "  or  "  perfect  ones,"  which  is  used  in  reference 
to  attendants  upon  Indra  (q.v.)  and  to  those  who  are 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  ftaktlsm  (qv).  ije 
Sittare  may  have  be<ni  influenced  either  by  Islam  or  by 
Chrlstianitv.  The  essence  of  religion  they  understantl 
to  be  •'  kindness  to  all."  Hopkins  thinks  that  tJieys^m 
to  be  the  modem  representatives  of  the  Buddhistic  divis- 
ion called  Saugatas  (q.v.).  "  In  these  sects  there  is 
found  quietism,  a  kind  of  quakerism.  pure  moralitj,  h  gh 
teaching,  stemest  (almost  bigoted)  monotheism  and  the 
doctrine  of  positive  altmism,  strange  to  the  Hindu 
TdSato?  as  to  the  Brahman."      See  E.  W.  Hopkins. 

SIVA       Siva  is  one  of  tfce  principal  Hindu  deities.    He 
has  devek)ped  out  of  the  Vedic  deity  Budra  (fl;,^)-     He  Is 
one  of  the  triad,  Brahma.  Vishnu  (q.v.),  and  Siva     for 
at  one  time  Brahma  was  regards!  asUie  Creator  Vishnu 
as  the  Preserver,  and  Siva  as  the  Dlssolver  and  Bepro- 
ducer.      Orthodox  Brfthmans  are  generally  worshippera 
of  Siva,   or  Vaishnavas,  wor8hlp[.*'r8  of   Vishnu.       The 
?ereni  for  the  worship  of  one  or  the  other.     The  Hindus 
of  modem  times  are  usually  either  Saivas    ^orshippers 
of   Siva,  or  Vaishnavas.  worshipi)er.s  of  Vishnu        The 
Salvas  worship  one  personal  god  Siva  as  the  Supreme 
^  ng       Monier-Williams  points  out  that   Siva   la  repre- 
^n^  as  le^  human  and  more  mystlcil  than  the  IncaxB- 
^Sd    vtshn?     *'The  character    In    which    he    Is    mo^ 
?XenUy    worshipped    is  that  of  an  omnipotent   God 
tSng  the  place  of  Brahma  the  Creator,   and   granting 
new  iffe  to  all  createti  things,  but  only  through  death  and 
dteTntegratton.     Hence  he  is  not  rvpr^«mted  by  the  image 
of  a  i^    but   by    a   mystic   symbol-perhaps  the  best 
^nSw^of  delegate  creative  i>ower-whlch  Is  not  dressed 
S  fed  or  put  to  sleep  like  Vishnu's  idols,  but  is  supiK)6ed 


to  be  in  a  condition  of  perpetual  heat  and  excitement,  and 
requires  to  be  cooled  and  appeased  by  constant  sprinklings 
(abhisheka)  of  cold  Ganges  water  and  cooling  Bilva 
leaves  applied  throughout  the  day  by  those  who  worship 
him."  This  symbol  is  the  Linga  (q.v.),  which  is  often 
made  of  white  stone,  just  as  Vishnu  is  represented  by  a 
black  stone,  tiie  Salagrama  (q.v.).  Although  Siva  never 
became  incarnate  in  the  sense  that  Vishnu  did,  he  assumed 
a  distinct  personality  and  a  variety  of  characters.  His 
worshippers  gave  him  more  than  a  thousand  names  or 
epithets  (1008).  Theee  Include:  The  Mother  (Mata); 
The  Father  (Pitfl);  Extinction  (Nlrvanam);  The  Great 
Illusionist  (Mahamjiyah);  The  White  One  (Suklah);  The 
Mule  (Haya-gardabhlh).  Of  his  many  characters, 
Monier-Williams  thinks  that  five  stand  out  prominently. 
1.  Siva  personifies  the  dissolving  and  disintegrating 
powers  of  nature.  2.  He  persouifles  the  reproductive 
power  of  nature.  3.  He  is  the  type  of  asceticism  and  self- 
mort i flea t ion.  4.  He  is  the  learned  sage  and  contempla- 
tive philosopher.  5.  He  is  the  jovial  mountaineer,  who 
is  fond  of  hunting,  dancing,  and  drinking.  The  wife  of 
Siva  appears  with  several  names,  which  include  Durga 
or  KAli.  The  female  energy  corresponding  to  Siva  Is 
caUed  Saktl  (see  SAKTISM).  See  Monier-Williams;  E. 
W.  Hopkins:  J.  A.  Dubois  and  H.  K.  Beauchamp. 

SIVACHABS.  According  to  the  Mysore  Census 
Report,  1901.  the  Lingayats  call  themselves  Vira  Saivas, 
Slvabhaktas,  or  Sivaehars.  "  The  Virasaiva  reUglon  con- 
sists of  numerous  castes.  It  is  a  religion  consisting  of 
representatives     from    almost    every    caste    in    Hindu 

societv  " 

SIX  PBINXIPLE  BAPTISTS.  A  body  of  Baptists  In 
America,  descendants  of  the  Baptists  of  the  first  Baptist 
Church  founded  at  I»rovidence  in  Bhode  Island  (1639)  by 
Roger  Williams  (1W47-1683).  They  called  themselves 
"  The  Ancient  Order  of  the  Six  Principles  of  tlie  Doctrine 
of  Christ  and  His  Apostles."  The  principles  were: 
repentance  from  dead  works,  faith  in  God,  the  doctrine 
of  baptisms,  laying  on  of  hands  (Confirmation),  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  and  eternal  judgment.  See  J.  H. 
Blunt;  cp.  the  D.N.B. 

SJOFN.  One  of  the  deities  of  the  Ancient  Teutons. 
The  goddess  Sjofn  belonged  to  the  retinue  of  Frija  (q.v.) 
and  Freyja  (q.v.),  and  seems  to  have  been  a  goddess  of 
love.  ^ 

SKADHI.  One  of  the  deities  of  the  Ancient  Teutons. 
The  goddess  Skadhl,  daughter  of  the  giant  Thjazi,  and 
wife  of  the  god  Njordhr  (q.v.),  was  Finnish.  She  is 
represented  as  hunting  game  with  bow  and  arrow. 
Temples  and  groves  are  said  to  have  been  consecrated  to 
her.  See  P.  D.  Chanteple  de  la  Saussaye,  Rel.  of  the 
Teutons,  1902. 

SKANDA.  Skanda.  often  called  Karttikeya  and  more 
often  sUll  Su-brahmanya.  Is  one  of  the  gods  of  the 
Hindus.  He  is  one  of  the  sons  of  Siva  (q.v.).  To  the 
extent  that  Skanda  is  tho  leader  of  the  hosts  of  good 
demons  against  the  evil  demons  he  is  the  god  of  war. 
His  name  Su-brahmanya,  however,  means  "  very  pious 
or  sacred."  His  brother.  Ganesa  (q.v.),  is  represented 
as  being  unmarried,  but  Skanda  has  two  wives.  "  These, 
like  their  husband,  are  believed  to  grant  children,  to 
prevent  the  atUcks  and  thwart  the  malice  of  devils,  and 
when  evil  spirits  have  actually  taken  possession  of  any 
one.  to  be  capable  of  casting  them  out "  (Monier- 
Williams).  The  difference  between  Skanda  and  Ganesa 
seems  to  be  that  Skanda  h^ds  the  demon-host  as  a 
warrior,  whereas  Ganesa  controls  it  as  a  king.  The 
demons  of  Skanda  who  possess  people  are  ropresented  as 
being  both  male  and  female.  It  should  be  added  that  the 
animals  of  Skanda  are  the  cock  and  the  peacock.  See 
Monler-Wllllams ;  E.  W.  Hopkins. 


SKOPTZI.  The  Skoptzi  or  "  Self-mutilators  "  are  a 
branch  of  the  Bussian  Khllstl  (q.v.),  who  again  are  a  sub- 
aect  of  the  Bussian  dissenters  known  as  Bezpopovtzi. 
Thev  adhere  closely  to  the  principle  contained  in 
Matthew  v.  30 :  "  And  if  thy  right  hand  causeth  thee  to 
stumble,  cut  it  off,  and  cast  it  from  thee,  for  It  Is  profit- 
able for  thee  that  one  of  thy  members  should  perish,  and 
not  thy  whole  body  go  into  hell."  They  are  ascetics,  and 
practise  flagellation  and  self-mutUatlon.  Their  own  name 
for  themselves  is  Karablik,  a  term  meaning  "  a  small 
ship."  The  Skoptzi  do  not  observe  Sunday,  and  they 
reject  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  See 
Schaff-Herzog;  J.  H.  Blunt. 

SMABTAS.  One  of  the  three  principle  classes  Into 
which  the  Hindus  are  divided  for  religious  classification. 
The  Smartas  believe  in  the  Trl-murtl,  the  three  personal 
gods,  Brahma,  Siva,  and  Vishnu;  but  they  regard  them 
"  only  as  co-equal  manifestations  of  the  one  eternal 
impersonal  Spirit,  and  as  destined  ultimately  to  be  re- 
absorbed Into  that  Spirit  and  so  disappear"  (Monier- 
Williams).  The  spirit  of  man  Is  Identical  with  that  one 
Spirit  which  is  the  essence  of  the  Universe.  The  Smarta 
Biahmans  are  followers  of  the  great  eighth  century 
teacher  Sahkara.  Sahkara,  who  was  a  strict  Brahman 
and  "  a  typical  representative  of  Brahmanical  doctrines," 
founded  a  number  of  monasteries  in  India.  He  would 
seem  to  have  regarded  Siva  and  Vishnu  as  equal  mani- 
festations of  the  Universal  Spirit,  though  most  modem 
Smarta  Brahmans  have  a  preference  for  the  worship  of 
Siva.  According  to  Sahkara,  "  the  separate  existence 
of  the  spirit  of  man,  as  distinct  from  the  one  Universal 
Spirit,  was  only  illusory.  Illusion  (Maya),  too--exIstlng 
from  all  eternity— was  the  only  material  or  substantial 
cause  (upadana-karana)  of  the  external  world,  though 
this  eternally  creative  Illusion  was  powerless  to  create 
the  world  except  in  union  with  the  one  Spirit "  (Monier- 
Williams).      See  Monier-Williams;  E.  W.  Hopkins. 

SMECTYMNIANS.  The  name  of  a  theological  school 
or  partv.  The  leaders  of  the  party  were  Stephen  Mar- 
shal. Edmund  Calamy  (1600-1066).  Thomas  Young  (1587- 
1655),  Matthew  Newcomen  (16107-1669),  and  William 
Spurstowe  (16057-1666).  When  Joseph  Hall  (1574-1656), 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  published  the  *'  Divine  Bight  of 
Episcopacy"  (1640),  these  five  men  entered  into  a  con- 
troversy with  him  and  sought  (1641)  to  refute  his  claim 
in  a  work  "  Smectymnuus."  The  title  of  the  work  was 
suggested  by  the  initial  letters  of  the  names  of  the 
authors,  and  the  party  has  been  called  the  "  Smectymn- 
lans."      See  John  Hunt. 

SNAKE-GODDESS.  Snake-goddesses     figured      in 

Minoan  worship.  At  Kno^os  a  repre.sentation  of  a  group 
of  these  was  discovered.  Some  of  them  are  well 
described  bv  H.  B.  Hall  (A.A.).  "  The  two  weird  women 
stand  there,  figures  of  polychrome-faience  a  little  over  a 
foot  high,  attired  in  the  latest  Minoan  female  fashion  of 
their  day,  and  holding  at  arm's-length  with  strong  and 
imperious  gesture  writhing  and  twisting  serpents.  A 
'  spotted  snake  with  double  tongue  '  curls  itself  round 
the  high  head-dress  of  the  chief  figure,  while  on  the  head 
of  the  other,  above  what  looks  like  a  wreath,  sits  a 
spotted  cat.  with  face  looking  straight  at  the  worshipper." 
Mr.  Hall  points  out  that  the  association  of  the  cat  with 
the  snake  seems  to  have  been  a  definite  item  of  Minoan 
superstition,  since  it  is  paralleled  elsewhere. 

SNAKE  WOBSHIP.  Among  the  Kunbis,  the  great 
agricultural  caste  of  the  Maratha  country  in  India,  "  If  a 
man  dies  of  snake-bite  they  make  a  little  silver  image 
of  a  snake,  and  then  kill  a  real  snake,  and  make  a 
platform  outside  the  village  and  place  the  Image  on  It, 
which  is  afterwards  regularly  worshipped  as  Nfigoba 
Deo  "  (B.  V.  Bussell). 
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SNOTRA.  one  of  the  deities  of  the  Anc  ent  Teutona 
T^^S^  SDoti*.  who  belonged  to ^e  J^tinueof  Frl^ 
ti^v.fand  Freyja  iq.v.).  Is  represented  as  a  goddees  or 

^^J52??'at  javi       <4p*»   In  addition  to  the  articles  below, 
FoSkI^iIm    SIMONIaSTsm  ST.,  and  OWENITES. 
aSSTTTTqM'  rmiSTIAN.       The  need  of  the  move- 

^^^  1S4R     llMay   Ss,  Frederick  Denison  Maurice 

SoS' to  "coSSS?  Z  ^tstToTof  the  relation  of  the 
S;!^,«  ^Z  labour,  of  wbat  a  ^^TT^'  S°„^', 
cannot  do,  to  find  wortt  or  pay  for  the  poor.  Jf  * '™°' 
with  whom  Maurice  had  taken  coiuiKl  "ere  Chanea 
KtagaJy  (18M^1»75),  J^^gCMrles  Hare  a  iW^85* 
Alexander  John  Scott  i}^}^^'  -V  w  Parker  (1792- 
Blackford    Manafleld    (181»-^^s4,      T^e  trarts  were 

^sS^/e^ri^^r^'^Pofircs^J^trU^    '"f e V 

^"f  tU^hofff'  liSl^   K    C    T--^   a"l?75) 
Archbi^op    of    Dublin,    Connop    Thirlwall     (1^97-18.5), 
R?^^  of  St    Davld'9,  Arthur   Penrhyn   Stanley   (181a- 
f^^D^n  of  Westminster.  P~*e««?Co^^^^^,£l; 
Onv     James    Spedding    (1808-1881  ,    Daniel    Macmillan 

Lord  Sidney  Godolphin  Os^rne  a^l^O)'  ^  aU  STeS 
ITf^st^^^^V^^^"^  if^'Sistia^n" ^1^ 
S^vlmerinTngS^d.      p-l^/^^.^y  if  ^If  uX 
nom  de  plume  the  name  "  Parson  Lot.    _J^^.  Y*f  ^J^^ 
Vhls  name  that  he  wrote  his  famous  PJ^phlet      Cheap 
Clothes  and  Nasty."      In  the  summer  of  1849  a  ^Hes^f 
meetings  were  held  at  the  house  of  M*"/^^',,^.^! 
JSult  that  a  Cooperative  Association  of  Ta  lors  was 
formed      The  next  step  was  the  eetablishment  In  1^  or 
the^lety  for  the  Pro^tion  of  Working-men's  Assocla- 
tkfnfi^'  the  practical  application  of  Christianity  to  the 
puS>9e«  of  t^Tde  ^d  industry."      With  this  wa«  asso- 
ciated   the    plan    of    publishing    Tracts    on    Ohr  stian 
sS^ialism^      The  new  Society  enlisted  tbe  jmpathles  of 
r^Snber  of  new  workers.      These  Included  Dr    W^^. 
Augustus    Vansittart,    E.    Vanslttart    Neale    (150-17^^: 
fo^CT  of  the  Central  CoK>peratIve  Agency  and  one  of 
fh^ret  members  of  the  Christian  Social  Union  (q.v), 
Cutht^  Sl?s^    a  friend  of  Thackemy.  Chartes  Sully 
and  Ltoyd  Jone^  (1811-1886).  a  dl8clple  of  Robert  Owen 
am  S       B.  Vanslttart  Neale  found  the  capital  for 
itartlne   two    Working  Builders'    Associations,    and    he 
STbufh^  the  first  London  Co-operative  Stores^      M^r 
Ne^le    in   a    lecture   on    the  characteristic   features   of 
SdallJS.  IftS^pasBlng  in  revlerw  %pHncipal^stems. 
flM'ks   to    justify    the   designation    Christian   socialism, 
^e  r^mirks  which  I  have  made  upon  the  systems  of 
the  ^1  Reformers  with  whom  we  have  been  occupied 
tS-nIgS    must  serve  as  my  ^nstiflcatlon  for  claimlng^th^ 
*»nlthet  Christian   as  the  proper  distinctive  adjunct  to 
S^^lLm    and  calling  upon   all    Socialism  to  announce 
u^lfaT  Christian,  if  it  would  be  at  once  truly  social 
l^\fslon^ny  just.       We  have   In  these  systems  the 
theories  of  four  independent,   fearless,  original    minds, 
2:S^'^  in  their  own'^ews.  vro^--f-%^^^^  ^cZ^ 
Blvely   the  truth  on  the   questions   to  which    ^ia»«™ 
reUtes       Now  If  we  are  not  to  commit  ourselves  to  any 
S  these  tachere  alone.  If  we  assume  that  each  one  saw 
Sine  BWe^r  i^lon  of  social  truth;  If.  therefore,  we  are 
JT^k    for  a   principle   which    shaU  harmonize   them 


among  themselves.  I  know  not  where  we  shall  find  one 
unless  we  accept  as  true  that  profound  saying  of   the 
gospel,  which  I  select  as  pre-eminently  expressive  of ^ 
tonrof  many  others  of  the  Christian  precepts :      Except 
ye  become  as  little  children  ye  cannot  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  God.'       For  consider  what,  according  to  these 
several  authors,  Socialism  demand*  :    A  ^ear^ss  tru^- 
fulness  towards  God.  a  readiness  to  be  guided  by  our 
natural  superiors,  a  disposition  for  enjoyment,  a  K^ral 
feeling  of  Interest  in  the  objects  around  us    an  absence 
of  the  pride  of  outward  distinction,  a   readiness  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  exercise  of  our  powers  as  such  without 
troubling  ourselves  as  to  the  reward ;  all  these  are  quali- 
ties which  according  to  one  or  another  of  our  socialist 
philosophers,  are  to  make  up  true  Socialism^       And  do 
not  th€«e  constitute  the  very  essence  of  childhood  in  its 
healthy  manifestations,  that  is  the  essence  of  that  cba^ 
acter     which     Christianity     eighteen     centuries     since 
declared  to  be  an  indispensable  condition  of  man  s  tnie 
well-beimr?     I  say  then,  if  as  socialists  we  would  be  just, 
we  must  acknowledge  Socialism  to  be  the  offspring  of 
Christianity."      It  has  been  stated  recently  by  a  number 
of  clergymen  that,  as  far  as  the  ultimate  alms  are  oon- 
^rned^there  is  no  difference  between  Christian  ScK-iallsm 
and   Socialism  as  commonly   understood.     In   that  case 
the  real  difference  of  opinion  now  Is  as  to  the   mean-s. 
Socialism  is  Itself  of  the  nature  of  a  religion.       While, 
however,  one  section  of  Socialists.  Christian  Socialists 
Identify  Socialism  with  Christianity  and  the  best  work 
of  the  Christian  Church,  the  other  section,  composed  of 
Secular  Socialists,   repudiates  Christianity,   and   asserta 
that  It  has  been  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help  to  the 
cause.      To  the  one  section  belong  such  men  as  L^non 
S.   Holland,  Father  Adderley.  and  Mr    R.  J-        F£S>U 
To  the  other  such  men  as  Robert  Blatchford.     To  describe 
Sialism,  therefore,  either  as   Christian  or  Secular  is 
^venient    and     appropriate.       To     regard     t^e^  term 
"  Christian  "  In  this  application  as  being  a  natural  and 
inevitable    description    of    Socialism    is    unwise        The 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Is  indeed  democratic.    God  Is.  in  his  view 
no  reipecter  of  i^rmns.      But  his  message  seems  to  ha ve 
been  Sentially  religious.        He  seems  to   have  taught 
that,  whatever  a   person's  outward  circumstances  may 
be  he  may  develop  within  himself  a  peace  of  God  whl^ 
passeth  all  understanding.      The  words  of  Jesus   as  W 
HeSiann  says,  seem  to  have  been  intende<    to      reveal 
to  us  that  spirit  which  enables  us  to  gain  Independence 
in  the  Inward  man— that  is  to  say.   tnie  life         / ^  ma y 
well  be  asserted  that  Jesus  was  as  much  an  individualist 
Ts  a^i^st        See  the  Tracts  on  Christian  Soctalxsm; 
J    M    Ludlow,    Chnstian  Socialism  and   its    Opponents, 
1851  ■'  Professor   Maurice.    The    Reformation    of   ^octetj/, 
iSli     &lward     Vanslttart     Neale.     The     CharacterisUo 
Features  of  same  of  the  Principal  f^ystems  of  Socuilsm 
1851;  Thomas  Ramsay.  Is  Christian  Soctalisrn  a  Church 
Mat  erf  1851;   C.  W.   Stabbs.  Charles  Kingsley   and  the 
Christian  Social  Movement,   1899:   A.   Haimack   and   W. 
Herrmann,  Essays  on  the  Social  Gospel,  1907 

SOCIALISTS.  SACRED.  Sacred  Socialists  was  the 
name  of  a  small  band  of  men  who  formed  a  kind  of 
branch  of  Robert  Owen's  followers  under  the  leadership 
of  J^^  Pierrepont  Greaves  (1777-1842).  Graves  was 
of  a  mystic  turn  of  mind,  and  was  influenot^by  the 
writings  of  Jacob  B<phme  (157.>lfi24).  Greaye's  Soc^'ism; 
m  contrast  to  the  rather  materialistic  .system  of  Robe^ 
Owen  was  of  a  spiritual  character.  He  had  in  >  lew 
"The  s^l^s  spiritual  ends  and  the  interior  world."  He 
would  seek  to  discover  scientific  arrangements  to  make 
hu^n^i^gs  ever>'where  and  at  all  times  dwell  without 
the  wants  or  wishes  of  wealth,  without  desire  for  ind  - 
v^dual  accumulation,   or  any    Inequality  of   condition. 
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The  great  need  is  for  the  soul  to  be  "  possessed  and 
exercised  by  the  Love  Spirit."  This  should  make  the 
•*  science  of  the  influence  of  circumstances  and  the  Indi- 
vidual man  both  correspond  with  the  universal  man.  and 
by  this  universal  man  hold  through  all  ages  the  individual 
man  and  his  sciences  under  control,  and  secure  him  from 
misery  and  inferiority,  which  could  only  be  done  by 
enlarging  the  antecedent  parental  relationship  so  as  to 
secure  to  the  new  beings  a  superior  organ."  Greaves' 
system  is  somewhat  ascetic  In  character,  as  E.  Vanslttart 
Neale  points  out.  "The  use  of  cold  water  abundantly, 
abstinence  from  all  but  vegetable  diet,  and  all  drinks  but 
water;  and,  for  the  attainment  of  the  highest  state,  the 
union  of  what  he  calls  the  life,  light,  and  love  natures, 
the  use  only  of  undyed  and  flowing  robes  of  linen,  above 
all,  marriages  between  *  unions  of  Spirit,  selected  pairs 
in  sympathetic  harmony  with  Ivove  ' ;  these  are  some  of 
the  conditions  which  he  proposes."  Greaves  was  Secre- 
tary of  the  London  Infant  School  Society.  See  Edward 
Vanslttart  Neale.  The  Characteristic  Features  of  some  of 
the  Principal  Systems  of  Socialism,  1851;  and  the  D.N.B. 
SOCIETIES  FOR  PROMOTING  PRIMITIVE  CHRIS- 
TIANITY. The  theologian  who  conceived  the  idea  of 
forming  these  Societlee.  William  WTilston  (10^57-1752).  In 
spite  of  his  eccentricity,  deserves,  as  I^slie  Stephen  has 
pointed  out,  more  attention  than  has  usually  been  given 
to  him.  He  may  be  said  to  some  extent  to  have  antici- 
pated movements  which  have  attained  important  dimens- 
ions in  recent  years.  William  VVhiston  was  bom  in 
1667.  his  father.  Josiah  Whiston.  at  the  time  of  his  birth 
being  Rector  of  Norton  in  Ivcicester.  He  was  educated 
at  home  by  his  father  until  1684.  when  he  went  to  Tam- 
worth  School.  Two  years  later  he  was  entered  at  Clare 
Hall.  Cambridge,  where  we  are  told  his  motto  was  "  plain 
living  and  high  thinking."  He  worked  eight  hours  a 
day,  chiefly  at  mathematics;  and  the  plainness  of  his 
living  la  shown  by  the  fact  that  his  expenses  amounted 
to  lees  than  £100  for  three  years  and  a  half.  His 
industry  was  rewarded  in  1693,  when  he  became  a  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  his  (Allege.  His  next  step  was  ordina- 
tion, which  led  to  his  appointment  as  Chaplain  to  John 
Moore  (1<'>46-1714).  Bishop  of  Norwich,  a  position  which 
he  held  from  1694  to  1698.  Meantime  he  had  devoted 
himself  to  the  studv  of  the  "  Phlloeophiae  Naturalis 
Principia  Mathematica  "  (1687)  of  Isaac  Newton  (1(542- 
1727).  The  ne.xt  important  event  in  his  life  was  the 
publication  of  his  first  book,  "  A  New  Theory  of  the 
Earth  "  (1696),  the  object  of  which  was  to  confirm  the 
story  of  Genesis  on  Newtonian  grounds.  In  1698  Bishop 
Moore  presented  him  with  the  living  of  I»westoft, 
Suffolk.  After  the  publication  of  his  first  book,  others 
followed  In  rapid  succession.  We  learn  that  in  1710  his 
writings  made  "  a  great  noise  in  Germany."  He  had 
already  In  1703  succeeded  Sir  Isaac  Newton  as  Lucasian 
Professor  of  Mathematics  at  (Cambridge.  But  his  theo- 
logical investigations  leading  him  to  regard  a  form  of 
Arianlem  as  the  most  primitive  type  of  Christianity,  he 
was  banished  from  Cambridge  at  the  end  of  1710.  and  In 
1711  we  find  him  settled  in  I/ondon.  Proceedings  were 
taken  against  him  on  account  of  his  teaching;  but  they 
did  not  lead  to  any  definite  action,  and  apparently  they 
did  not  disturb  Whiston's  equanimity.  "  C/ontinuing  to 
act  boldly,  according  to  my  duty  and  conscience,  fl] 
enjoyed  a  great  calm  within,  how  roughly  soever  the 
waves  and  billows  abroad  seemed  ready  to  overwhelm 
me.  Nor  do  I  remember  that  during  all  the  legal  pro- 
ceedings against  me.  which  lasted  in  all  four  or  five 
years  at  Cambridge  and  I>ondon.  I  lost  my  sleep  more 
than  two  or  three  hours  one  night  to  that  account."  In 
January  1711  Whiston's  address  is:  Ix>wer  end  of  Cross- 
Btreet,    Hatton   Garden.       The  nearest  church   in  those 


days  was  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom,  of  which  In  1713  the 
famous  Dr.  Henry  Sacheverell  (1674?-1724)  became  Rector, 
In  1711  Whiston  published  his  book  "  Primitive  Christ- 
ianity Revived."  On  Easter  Day,  1715,  he  says,  *'  we 
began  to  have  a  solemn  assembly  for  worship,  and  the 
Eucharist,  at  my  house  in  Cross-street,  Hatton  Garden, 
according  to  the  form  in  my  Liturgy  (about  fifteen  com- 
municants present)."  This  assembly  was  held  three 
times  a  year  for  several  years.  The  title  of  the  book 
containing  the  liturgy  Is  as  follows :  "  The  Liturgy  of 
the  Church  of  England,  Reduced  nearer  to  the  Primitive 
Standard.  Humbly  proposed  to  Public  Consideration  by 
William  Whiston,  M.A.  (A.D.  1713)."  On  July  the  3rd, 
1715,  In  pursuance  of  Whiston's  proposals  "  for  erecting 
Societies  for  promoting  Primitive  Christianity,"  such  a 
Society  was  erected  "  and  "  met  weekly  at  the  Primitive 
Library,  which  was  at  my  house  in  Cross-street,  Hatton 
Garden."  It  lasted  until  June  28,  1717.  On  the  Institu- 
tion of  the  Society,  Joshua  (Josiah?)  Martin  (1683-1747), 
"  the  most  learned  of  all  the  people  called  Quakers  that 
I  ever  knew,  offered  himself  to  be  a  meimber,  and  waa 
readily  received  as  such.  I  then  proposed  that  we  should 
use  some  short  collects,  taken  out  of  our  Common-Prayer 
Book,  before  we  began  and  after  we  ended  every  meeting, 
to  Implore  the  blessing  of  God  upon  our  enquiries.  To 
which  propo.sal  all  readily  agreed  but  Mr.  Martin,  who 
entirely  scrupled  joining  with  us  in  such  prayers,  unless 
when  the  Spirit  moved  him.  Which  occasioned  a  good 
deal  of  difficulty  to  the  Society.  Yet  at  last  we  agreed 
to  leave  him  to  himself,  to  stay  either  with  his  hat  on  or 
off,  as  he  pleased,  and  he  gave  us  leave  to  say  our  prayers 
ourselves;  nor  did  he  disturb  us,  nor  was  he  afterward 
an  unuseful  member,  when  he  came  to  the  Society." 
Whiston  fasted  regularly  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays; 
thus  he  "  kept  the  old  rule  of  Christians."  But  it  was 
not  alvrays  easy  to  induce  others  to  follow  his  example. 
"  Now  although  Mr.  Rundle  [Thomas  Rundle  (1688?- 
1743),  Bishop  of  Derry,  1735-43]  was  at  first  so  zealous 
for  religion,  as  a  member  of  our  Society,  yet  did  not 
he  keep  himself  In  so  temperate  and  abstemious  a  way 
of  living  as  one  that  seemed  disposed  to  be  a  confessor 
ought  to  use  himself  to;  which  made  that  real  confessor 
Mr.  Emlyn  [Thomas  Emlyn  (16()3-1741)1  then  say.  'that 
Mr.  Rundle  did  not  seem  cut  out  for  such  sufferings  as 
confessors  are  to  expect.'  Accordingly  Mr.  Rundle  once 
invited  me  to  eat  a  cheese-cake,  as  he  termed  it,  with 
Mr.  Talbot  [?  William  Talbot  (1«559?-1730)]  and  himself; 
to  which  invitation  I  agreed,  without  suspicion  of  any 
particular  design.  But  when  I  came,  I  found  such  a 
collation  of  wine  and  sweet-meats  prepared,  as  little  cor- 
responded to  the  terms  of  the  Invitation.  After  some 
time  the  grand  secret  was  disclosed,  and  I  was  informed 
that  they  were  both  determined  to  sign  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  and  take  Holy  Orders  and  preferment."  In 
1719  Whiston  published  "  A  Letter  of  Thanks  to  the 
Bishop  of  London  [John  Robinson  (1650-1723)]  for  his 
late  Letter  to  his  Clergy  against  the  Use  of  New  Forms 
of  Doxology."  and  rebuked  the  bishop  "  In  a  way  of 
banter  or  ridicule."  On  the  Queen's  remonstrating  with 
him,  he  said  :  "  When  the  Bishop  will  beg  St.  Paul's 
and  St.  Peter's,  ete..  pardon  (for  calling  their  doxok>giea 
new  and  heretical  doxologies),  I  will  beg  his  pardon." 
It  was  the  publication  of  this  letter  that  gave  rise  to  a 
scene  In  St.  Andrew's  Church  in  which  Dr.  Sacheverell 
and  Whiston  were  the  actors.  The  Rector  ordered 
VVhiston  to  leave  his  church.  This  was  his  parledi 
church.  After  the  altercation  with  Dr.  Sacheverell,  he 
seems  to  have  attended  either  St.  George's,  Queen's 
Square,  or  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  East.  He  was  not 
exactly  a  persona  grata  In  any  church.  The  Athanaslan 
Heresy,  as  he  called  the  established  doctrine,  whenever 
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be  was  specially  reminded  of  it,  as  at  the  reading  of  the 
AttI^«i^Crid,  excited  his  anger  to  *  VSSltion  re 
able  degree.      (In  1746  he  made  a  solemn  resolntion  re- 
w^ing  T       He  decided  "  to  go  out  always  from  the 
^Wlc  Worship  of  the  Church  of  England    whenever^he 
i^der  of  Common  Prayer  read  the  Athanasian  Cre^. 
^ST  Se  deemed    "  a    PubHc  cursing  of  Chnstian«^ 
He  put  this  resolution  into  practice  ^^  the  fret  tl^at 
TiTi*v>in's  Inn  ChaDel  on  October  the  28th,  1<4«.       wnen 
M?.'^°wlliS°br^'to  read  the  creche  wem  ou^commg 
in  amin  when  it  was  over.      He  acted  in  the  aame  way 
in  November  the  30th  when  Mr.  Harrison  began  to  read 
?f  «t  ^f   fi«>rze'8  Church,  Queen's  Square.    Later  on  he 
L'int^^r^lf  wursitting  down  while  it  was  read )^ 
Tn  1720  certain  friends  wished  to  propo^  Wh^n  as  a 
member  of   the   R^l    Society     but   tt^e  pro^^^as 
dropped  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  Sir  I^acNeww^^ 
th<^  President       In  1721  Whiston  published      The  Longi 
tSdeS  Latitude  found  by  the  Inclinatory  or  Dipping 
Sll  -  •  aSd  towards  the  end  of  tHe  same  year  a  large 

^l^cription  wis  made  by  his  «--%'<>S,f  |,S?ntf 
his  family  and  for  the  carrying  on  of  his  «^P«^™^^": 
WnSm  Whiston  held  strong  views  on  the  question  of 
second  marriage.       Leslie  Stephen  has  pointed  out  that 
^  ma^y^^ts  he  strongly  resembles  the  V^^  of 
Wakefield    who  adopted  his  principles  of  monogamy. 
He  tS  -it  18  not  improbable  that  Whiston  was  more 
or  lea^  in  Goldmnlth's  mind  when  he  wrote  his  maMer- 
dLcI^      HVaddressed  Dr.  Hoadley  (Benjamin  Hoadly. 
167B^i761)   in  the  following   terms :    "  In  direct,  contra- 
dlition  of  tSe  laws  of  Christ,  you  left  your  first  church, 
and  though  now  advanced  to  a  more  l^eraUve  bishopric 
Snriue  a  eood  part  of  the  year  you  abandon  the  duties 
o?^olr  e!?SiS  office,  to  become  a  Political  mem^r 
of  our  civil  constitution.      Though  a  very  old  man   and 
to  express  contradiction  to  the  letter  of  the  Holy  Script- 
S^   ^?  have  married  a  second  time  a  young  woman. 
.?Se  notork>u8  practices,  together  with  your  Injudicious 
I^r^^med  treatise  on  tiie  lord's  SuPPer.  wlU  hand 
yon  down  in  no  very  favourable  light  to  posterity         In 
1724  Whiston  removed  from  Cross  Street  to  Gj^^t  Russell 
Street,    over    against    Montague    House.       In    1^    he 
Dnblished   his    "  Memoirs  of   the    Life   of  Dr.    sam^fi 
Clarke  "      It  was  in  1737  that  he  published  the  work  by 
which'he  is  kno^n  most  widely,  *' The  genuine  Works 
of  Josephns,  the  Jewish  Historian,   in  English.         This 
was  fSwed  by  various  works  on  his  pet  subjects.      In 
Tdditton   to  the   Athanasian  Creed,    another   stumbling 
bl<X'k  to  Whiston  v^fl  the  inclusion  of  Canticles   (j-tO 
am^ng  the  Canonical  Books.      Thus  he  once  Inquired  of 
IS  Sherlock  (1<;78-1761)  "  how  the  Church  ot  England 
wX pretend  to  be  so  pure  and  primitive,  as  ^e  has  long 
3sted  herself  to  be,  while  she  still  retains  the  Book  of 
^nti^es irher  Bible,  and  the  Athanaslan  Creed  inher 
Common  Prayer  Book."      The  Bishop  made  no  answer. 
In?745  wafpublished  the  "  Primitive  New  Testamen    in 
Engll^."      Whiston's  "  darling  motto"  was  ^Oonsl<l;f^ 
^^ulr^A  npt  Htpadllv  "       His  "  Immoveable  Guide  and 
S^nrrd  "^e  f^nd  in  the  A%olical  Constitutions  and 
Ca^?s        -^e  Athanaslan  Creed  he  calls  "  that  shame 
aTreproach  of  the  public  worship  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
fand/^^e  notes  that  he  "  continued  in  the  Communion 
of  tiie  Chnrch  of  England  till  Trinity  Sunday.  1-47/'     H  s 
^nscientious   scruples   in  politics  and   religion   brought 
mm  to  the  verge  almost  of  abject  beggaiT.     See  especially 
hlq  Memoirs  of  my  own  Life;  also  the  U.JS.ts. 

SCxflOTY  OF  THE  HOLY  TRINITY.  A  Church  of 
Engtend  Sisterhood  founded  in  1845.  The  Sisters  devote 
themselves  to  education,  nursing,  and  visiting.  Ttiere 
Is  aTlnner  drcle  called  "  Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Hearty 
^Wa?ter  Walsh,  "Sisterhoods.  Ritualistic,"  in  the 
Prot.  Diet. 


SOCIETY  OF  THE  SACRED  MISSION.  THE         An 

Anglican  Brotherhood  which  trains  working-men  for  the 
foreign  mission  field.  Those  who  seek  admission  to  ts 
training  institution  promise  to  serve  ^or  their  whole  life 
without  pay.  receiving  only  the  necessarl^  **  ««A^ JSr 
also  undertake  to  remain  unmarried.  See  BROaUii^li- 
HOODS,  MODERN  ANGLICAN. 
SOCIETY  PEOPLE.      Another  name  for  the  Camero- 

nlans  (Q-v.).  ,    ,^  .  *«^^ 

SOCINIANS.       The  Socinians  took  their  name  from 
two  Italian  theologians,  Laellus  Socinus   (1525  1.W2)  and 
his  nephew,  Faustus  Socinus  (153»-lt504).     Laelius  Socinus 
was  a  lawyer,  who  seems  to  have  felt  that  jurisprudence 
ought  to  rest  upon  a  positive  divine  basis.      He  searched 
the  Scriptures  to  find  this  basis,  and  in  his  search  found 
himself    confronted    by    a    number   of   problems.       Hl« 
nephew  Faustus  Socinus  corresponded  with   him.       ue 
also    studied     the    manuscripts    of    his    uncle^      After 
sT>ending  *>me  years  In  Switzerland,  he  settled  In  PoJanO; 
which  at  this  time  was  a  haven  of   refuge   for   liberal 
theologians.       I'nitarlanism    was   already    strongly    en- 
trenched in  Poland,  but  it  was  Infected  with  Anabaptist 
notions.       Socinus  set  to  work  to  form  a  compact  com- 
munity, and  to  formulate  a  consistent  system  of  tJiwlogy^ 
In  1605.  Immediately  after  his  death,  appeared  tiie  Rakow 
or  Soclnian  Catechism  {Catechismus   Racovensis),  whicn 
Is  a  good  compendium  of  the  theology.      It  is  not,  how- 
ever, a  confession  of  faith,  for  the  Socinians  recc^lsed 
no  authoritative  Confessions.      It  was  called  the  Rakow 
Catechism   from  the  city  of  Rakow  where  the  general 
synod  of  the  Socinians  met  yearly.      But  interesting  as 
tie  Catechism  Is.  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  Socinians 
is  best  drawn  from  the  Bibliotheca  Fratmm  Polonorum 
(eight  volumes.  1(?56),  in  which  a  number  of  the  writings 
of  the  leading  Socinians  are  Included.      The  editor  waa 
Andreas  Wlssowatius  (d.  1678).     One  of  the  most  prolific 
writers  and  daring  thinkers  was  J.  Crell.      A  study  of 
the  Soclnian  writings  makes  it  clear  that  their  doctrines 
are   very  different  from  those  of  modem  Unitarlanism 
(nv)        In  some  ways  the  Socinians  held  firmly  to  a 
positive   supranaturalism.      "The   genuine    Soclnlanlsm 
decide<llv  desiderates  a  divine  revelation.       This  revela- 
tion is  not  regarded  as  some  sort  of  internal  work  ng  of 
the  divine  spirit  \i\K>n  man.  but  as  a  purely  external  com- 
munication   of   truths    of    a    practical    and    theoretical 
nature  "   (Puenjer).       The  revelation  is  to  be  found   in 
the    Bible,    particularly    in    the   New   T(«tament.      The 
writers  wrote  under  the  Impulse  and  at  the  dictation  of 
the  Divine  Spirit.       At  the  same  time  it  was  held  that 
only  the  essential   parts  were  divinely   inspired    in  the 
sense  of  being  free  from  error.      Man  ha«  to  exercise  his 
Reason,  which  is  his  spiritual  eye.     Only  through  R^«>n 
can  he  receive,  know,  comprehend,  and  judge  the  divine 
revelation.       But  Reason   Is  not  allowed  an  unlimited 
right  of   criticism.        "  On  the  contrarv-.    It^  is   always 
emphatically  maintained  by  the  Socinians  that  religion 
is  above  reason,  because  it  is  revealed  by  God.       Miracles 
are  not  contrary  to  reason,  but  above  reason.  A  dis- 

tinction between  what  is  above  reason  and  what  Is  con- 
trarv  to  reason  Is  attempted,  by  holding  that  it  is  entirely 
different  to  say  that  a  thing  cannot  be  conceived,  and  to 
conceive  that  a  thing  cannot  be."  Puenjer  points  out 
that  "  In  the  application  of  this  principle,  reason  Is  re- 
gardeii  as  the  supreme,  indisputable  judge  of  religious 
doctrines:  and  an  unlimited  rationalism  is  thus  Intro- 
duced "  From  this  position  Socinlanlsra  proceeded  to 
criticise  the  profoundest  Christian  dogmas,  and  "  almost 
all  that  has  been  presented  with  reference  to  Christianity 
in  this  connection,  even  to  the  present  day,  may  be  found 
alreadv  contained  in  the  writings  of  Faustus  Socinus. 
The  Socinians  found  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the 


Deity  of  Christ  to  be  contrary  to  Reason.  Christ  was 
not  a  deity.  At  the  same  time  they  held  that  he  was 
more  tlian  a  man,  having  been  conceived  of  a  Virgin  and 
being  perfectly  holy.  They  found  that  the  doctrine  of 
Satisfaction  also  was  open  to  severe  criticism.  "  Satis- 
faction is  imi)os.<*ible  in  the  abstract,  as  well  as  In  the 
concrete.  It  is  impossible  in  abstracto,  because  a  satis- 
faction by  obedientia  activa  and  a  satisfaction  by 
ohedientia  pasxiva  mutually  exclude  each  other.  .  .  . 
In  like  manner,  satisfaction  is,  Impossible  in  concreto, 
and  chiefly  becaiise  we  have  brought  ui>on  us  eternal 
death,  while  Christ  only  underwent  bodily  death."  The 
Socinians  flourished  in  Poland.  They  were  more  success- 
ful in  Holland  than  in  Germany.  Compare,  further, 
UNITARIANS.  See  Schaff-Herzog;  B.  Puenjer;  J.  H. 
Blunt. 

SODALITY.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  term 
sodality  is  used  of  a  religious  assoc-iatlon  of  lay  persons, 
male  or  female,  or  both  male  and  female,  "  meeting 
together  at  stated  times  under  ecclesiastical  direction, 
for  the  performance  of  piou«  exercises,  and  recommending 
to  each  of  its  members  conformity  In  life  and  conversation 
to  a  body  of  rules,  frame<i  in  order  to  promote  the  honour 
of  God.  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  spread  of  good 
works,  and  the  spiritual  advancement  of  those  who  faith- 
fully observe  them  "  (the  Cath.  Diet.). 

SOLIFIDIANISM.  The  name  given  to  the  teaching 
of  Martin  Luther  (1483-1546),  according  to  which  man  Is 
saved  by  faith  alone  and  not  by  works. 

SOLOMON'S  SERVANTS,  CHILDREN  OF.  The 
"  children  of  Solomon's  servants  "  (Ezra  11.  55,  58;  Nehe- 
miah  vii.  57,  <»0,  xi.  3)  would  seem  to  have  been  another 
name  for  the  Nethlnlm  (g'.f .).  They  were  perhaps  slaves 
of  Solomon  who  were  made  temple-servants  (see  I.  Kings 
ix.  20  /.). 

SOMA.  An  alcoholic  drink  made  In  India.  In  Vedlc 
times  It  was  esteemed  so  highly  by  the  Aryans  that  they 
made  It  one  of  their  principal  gods,  but  Its  use  is  now 
prohibited  by  the  higher  castes  of  Hindus.  "It  is  said 
In  the  Rig-Veda  that  Soma  grows  ur>on  the  mountain 
Mujawat,  that  its  or  his  father  is  Parjanya.  the  rain- 
god,  and  that  the  waters  are  his  sisters.  From  this 
mountain,  or  from  the  sky,  accounts  differ.  Soma  was 
brought  by  a  hawk.  He  is  himself  represented  in  other 
places  as  a  bird ;  and  as  a  divinity  he  shares  in  the  praise 
given  to  Indra.  It  was  he  who  helped  Indra  to  slay 
Vritra,  the  demon  that  keeps  back  the  rain.  Indra. 
Intoxicated  by  Soma,  does  his  great  deeds,  and  Indeed 
all  the  gods  depend  on  Soma  for  immortality  Divine,  a 
weai)on-bearing  god,  he  often  simply  takes  the  place  of 
Indra  and  other  gods  in  Vedic  eulogj'.  It  is  the  god 
Soma  himself  who  slays  Vritra,  Soma  who  overthrows 
cities.  Soma  who  begets  the  gods,  creates  the  sun,  upholds 
the  sky.  prolongs  life,  sees  all  things,  and  is  the  one  best 
friend  of  god  and  man,  the  divine  drop  iindu),  the  friend 
of  Indra.  As  a  god  he  is  associated  not  only  with  Indra 
but  also  with  Agnl.  Rudra,  and  Pushan  "  (Hopkins, 
quoted  by  R.  V.  Russell). 

SOMLAI.  A  Hindu  deity.  Somlai  (or  Devi)  is  one 
of  the  principal  deities  of  the  Lobars,  the  occupational 
caste  of  blacksmiths  in  India. 

SOMMONOCODON.  A  Siamese  deity.  He  seems  to 
have  been  a  form  of  Buddha. 

SONG  OF  SOLOMON.  Another  name  for  the  book  of 
Canticles  (q.v.). 

SONG  OF  SONG^.  Another  name  for  the  book  of 
Canticles  (Q.v.). 

SOTA.  The  name  of  one  of  the  Jewish  tractates  or 
treatises  which  reproduce  the  oral  tradition  or  unwritten 
law  as  developed  by   the  second  century  A.D.  and  are 


Incorporated  in  the  Mishnah  (q.v.),  a  collection  and  com- 
pilation completed  by  Rabbi  Judah  the  Holy,  or  the 
Patriarch,  about  200  A.D.  The  sixty-three  tractates  of 
the  Mishnah  are  divided  into  six  groups  or  orders 
(sedarim).  Sd^a  is  the  fifth  tractate  of  the  third  group, 
which  is  called  Ndshim  ("  Women  "). 

SOUTHCOTTIANS.  The  followers  of  Joanna  South- 
oott  (1750-1814).  Joanna  Southcott  was  at  first  a 
Methodist.  In  1792,  she  says,  she  began  to  receive  divine 
revelations.  These  were  written  down  and  sealed,  to 
be  opened  some  years  later.  In  1801  she  began  to  publish 
"  prophecies  "  which  had  been  revealed  to  her  ten  years 
before.  When  she  was  sixty  years  old  she  announced 
that,  through  supernatural  conception,  she  would  bear  a 
son  who  was  to  be  Shiloh  or  the  Prince  of  Peace  and  was 
to  Introduce  the  Millennium.  "  Since  this  powerful 
visitation  of  the  Lord  came  to  me,"  she  says  in  her 
Second  Book  of  Wonders,  "  like  that  in  ninety-two 
[1792],  I  have  fresh  things  revealed  to  me  every  day.  I 
am  awaked  every  morning  between  three  and  four 
o'clock;  I  sit  up  in  my  t)ed  till  the  day  breaks:  and  have 
communications  given  to  me  as  soon  as  I  am  awake. 
When  the  day  breaks  I  rise  and  go  down  Into  the  dining- 
room  by  myself;  the  moment  I  enter  the  room  I  feel  as 
though  I  was  surrounded  with  angels;  feeling  a  heavenly 
joy  which  I  cannot  describe,  and  which  has  taken  from 
me  my  natural  appetite."  A  London  physician,  Dr. 
Reece,  who  visited  Joanna  Southcott  four  months  before 
her  death,  believed  her  to  be  pregnant  in  spite  of  her  age 
and  virginity.  Only  a  post  mortem  examination  con- 
vinced him  of  his  mistake.  She  died  on  December  the 
27th,  1814.  Her  followers  believed  that  she  would  revive. 
In  1825  one  Charles  William  Twort  announced  that  he 
was  the  Shiloh  who«e  advent  had  been  prophesied.  He 
published  epistles,  which  were  sealed  with  a  special  seal 
and  signed  "  Zion,  the  Lord  Is  here."  The  epistles  were 
called  "  Epistles  of  Shiloh."  Another  writer  of  similar 
epistles  was  a  George  Turner  of  Leeds  (1821).  John 
Wroe  (1782-1863)  came  under  his  influence,  and  In  1822 
claimed  to  succeed  him.  His  followers  afterwards  called 
themselves  Christian  Israelites  (q.v.).  Joanna  South- 
cott's  publications  include  "The  Book  of  Wonders" 
(1813-14)  and  "  Prophecies  concerning  the  Birth  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  "  (1814).  See  J.  H.  Blunt;  the  D.N.B.; 
and  Chambers'  Encycl. 

SOUTH  INDIA  UNITED  CHURCH.  A  union  of  Con- 
gregational ists,  Methodists,  and  Presbyterians.  At  the 
first  General  Assembly,  held  in  1908,  a  basis  of  union  was 
adopted.  This  Included  a  Confession  in  five  articles. 
The  Church  reserved  the  right  to  revise  its  general  Con- 
fession of  Faith  whenever  the  consensus  of  opinion  of 
the  United  Body  demands  it.      See  W.  A.  Curtis. 

SPIDER.  The  spider  vr&B  sometimes  used  by  the  early 
Christians  In  exorcisms.  This  "  is  shown  by  a  very 
curious  Latin  text,  recently  published,  in  which  the 
exorcist  denounces  his  enemy  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  declaring  that  he  shall  not  be  able  to  '  cross 
the  river  '  because  of  the  '  fiery  spider  '  "  (Cobem). 

SPINOZISM.  The  principles  of  Benedict  or  Baruch 
de  Spinoza  (lfi,'?2-1677).  He  was  the  son  of  a  Jewish 
merchant  of  Amsterdam.  At  a  comparatively  early  age 
Spinoza  showed  a  great  interest  in  learning.  He  was 
encouraged  and  helped  In  his  studies  by  the  Chief  Rabbi 
of  Amsterdam,  Saul  I^vi  Morteira.  But  he  lost  the 
sympathy  of  his  Jewish  friends,  and  even  of  his  own 
family,  when  he  developed  rellgioiis  views  which  were 
considered  heterodox.  He  was  excommunicated  in  1650, 
and  had  to  leave  his  father's  house  and  earn  his  living 
as  best  he  could  before  he  was  twenty-four  years  old. 
The  study  of  Descartes  (Cartesius,  1596-1650)  had  given 
him  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  philosophy.       After 
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the  Dubllcatlon  of  Splnoza'a  Principui  Phtlosophtae  Car- 
VeHai^   he  was  offered  the  chair  of  Philosophy  in  the 
TjS^^ity  of  Heidelberg.      He  declined  It.  being  onable 
to  S  y   with  one^  the   condltlone  of  acceptance 
mi^ly,  that  he  would  not  teach  anything  contrary  to  th- 

S?^!f^ed  religion.       The  PfJ^^t"  J^  nfil'^M^Tlf  Zt 
responded  inchided  Henry  ?Wenbni^   (1615M677)     h^ 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  a  W- Leibnitz  (1^ 
1716)      Spinoza  died  of  consumption  in  1677,  when  he  ^s 
only  forty-five  years  old.       Hi«  work,  Traatatun  Theo- 
l^loPomcus  \im)  caused  a  great  8ensatk>n    and  lU 
sale  was  prohibited  nearly  everywhere.       In  it  he  con 
SSs  tMt  the  Word  of  God  had  been  greatly  misunder- 
SSod,  and  tMt  the  Bible  required  to  be  re^^^f  *°^^ 
rTintPTnrPtpd       Prophecy  he  explains  in  a  natural  way, 
5^ny  ng  I^aVit  waTf^  peculiar  to  tJie  Jewish  people^ 
Sells,  he  argues,  il  the  sease  of  Interferences  wUh 
Niitnre    do  not  happen.       Nothing  contrary   to  rsanire 
Si  j^^S?y  topiS.^      Miracles  have  been  umier^o^  In 
Se  Old  Testament  where  they  were  not  ^tended      Meto- 

p^Ji^l   language  ^\.t>^^,  ^f  ^^^.J^^^^f/T^^I^^t 
literally.     The  authorship  of  books  of  the  Old  Testament 

w^ot  such  as  commonly  It  has  ^l^.fS^^Jl^r 
The  Pentateuch  and  other  books  were  written  k>ng  aner 
Si  evenrwhich  they  descril^.      The  Pentateuch  was 
written     not   by    Moses,    but   by    Ezra.      The   books  or 
^Zfcle^  were^  perhaps  written  by  Judas  Maccateeus^ 
The   Psalms  were  collected  in  the  days  of  t^e  Second 
Temple.      The  Word  of  God  is  a  living  revelation  from 
theDivine  Mind,  and  is  not  confined  to  any  one  booker 
nd^  to  any  bo;>k.      Holy  Scripture  ^^^PP^^f  ;. ^o^  a  ^^ 
ftf  snimilative  theok)gy.  but  a  collection  of  simple  rules 
oJ  pSplel       T^e^heres  of  theology  and  Phjlosopby 
are  distinct     The  main  principles  of  a  universal  faith  are 
arfollowf:   "That  there  is  a  God.  a   Supreme   Being, 
who  is  most  just  and  merciful,  by  whose  example  every 
man  ought  to  regulate  his  life;  secondly,  that  this  God 
S^Sne    whiS  opinion  Is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  a 
San  adore,  admire,  and  love  God-for  demotion   admira^ 
tion  and  love,  are  caused  by  that  excellency  which  is  in 
one'aCve   aii  others:    thirdly,  that  He  is  everywhere 
present,  or  that  all  things  are  known  to  Him   for  if  any- 
thing were  hidden  from  Him.  or  If  men  <ii.<i  n^^  "^,\°^ 
that  He  seeth  all  things,  we  might  doubt  of  His  equity 
a^  justice,  whereby  He  govemeth  all  th  ngs:  fourthly 
that    He   hath   supreme  power  and    dominion  over   all 
things,  that  He  doth  nothing  by  compulsion,  but  of  His 
owS^^will  and  pleasure;  fifthly,  that  the  worehip  of 
God,  and  obedience  to  Him.  consists  only  ^  i"^  <*  a^^ 
^ritv  towards  our  neighbours:  sixthly,  that  only  they 
^o  obeyGod  by  such  a  course  of  life  will  be  saved; 
Tnd  others,  who  are  slaves  to  tbeir  lusts  and  pleasures 
wiU  be  condemned;  lastly,  that  God  Pardone^h  the  sins 
of  those  that  repent,  because  there  is  no  man    iving  w  th- 
out  sin-  therefore,  if  this  were  not  an  article  of  faith, 
S    would  dSpair  of  salvation "    (after  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock)         Spinoza  contends  that  everyone   should  be 
S^  to  think  what  he  likes  and  to  say  what  he  thinks, 
i^hls  Ethics   (1677),  published  after  his  death,   Sp Inojja 
aeeks  to  construct  from  human  reason  a  mathematl^lly 
demonstrated  system  of  ethics.     The  work,  in  part  treats 
ST^    who  U  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  all  exls  - 
ence.       Substance    is    that    which    stands    under    (La t^ 
substans)  all  appearance,  maklngit  seem  reaL  ,^%ZZ 
absolute  eternal  substance   Is  God.       God  Is  the  ^use 
rtf  All    thines    but  He   Is  Immanent  and  not   transient. 
WMtoverelfirts  exists  In  God,  and  without  God  notiilng 
mn^ist  or  be  c^m^Ived.     The  one  eternal  Substance  has 
^erS    Artribn?^.       Of  these  Attributes  there  are  only 
S^^whtch    Sn    be    apprehended    by    man     Extension 
(5x<en«to)  and  Thought  (Cogitatio).    Everything  material 


18  a  Mode  of  God's  Extension;  everything  intellectual  Is 
a  Mode  of  His  Thought.     The  material  runs  ^^Ito  para^ 
to  the  intellectual.       The  order  and  annexion  <)f  id^ 
i^  the  same  as  the  order  and  connexion  of  things     Jiom 
the  InflTite  power  or  infinite  nature  of  God  has  followed 
ne^Hly     the     immanent,     invisible     Cause,     datura 
nX^TM     and    the    visible    Material.    Natura  ^n«t*^to 
Nothing  happens  by  chance.      ^he^^^Jio.  tr^ts  a^  of 
the  mind.      The  body  of  man  is  a  Mo<le  ^^^rwl  e  i^^ton 
sion-  the   mind  of  man    is  a   Mode  of   God  s  Thought 
Particular  things  are   only    Modes  of  expressing  God  s 
Attributes  In  a  definite  way.       "  In  so  'ar  as  our  mind 
perceives  things  truly,  it  is  part  of  the  infinite   I nteUl- 
^Sce  of  God;  and  it  is  as  much  matter  of  necessity  that 
Iir^ear  ^d'  distinct  ideas  of  the  -i^„;;^,o!^^\^,^^S| 
as  that  the  idea  of  Go<l  In  our  mind  l.s  a  truth^    ^^?«nrt 
Human  Will,  It  is  iK)t  absolutely  free.      As  to  G<kk1  and 
Evil    they  are  only  relative   Ideas.       True  erl^ence  Is 
Wwledge-  the  highest  knowledge  is  the  knowledge  of 
g^      The  greatest  good  is  intellectually  to  know  and 
f^love   (^       That    part  of   the   human    mind    which 
IxpCT^ncS^the    intell^ual    love    of    God    is    eternal. 
Ha^  neS  is  not  merely  the  re^-ard  of  virtue:  it  is  virtue 
Si^f       Ac5)rdlng  to  Sir  Frederick  PollocJs,  the  central 
X  of  Spinoza's  philosophy  is  that  of  the  union  of  man 
with  the  order  of  the  world,  or  In  other  wonls.  wRh  God^ 
Spinoza's    private   life  was  blameless.        H^^J'^^^^^jy 
simply        Heinrich    Heine   (1797-185<i)   has  said  that  the 
only  life  with  which  that  of  Spinoza  can  be  compared  is 
?he  life  of  Jesus  Christ.      See  .Spinoza:  Four  K^mys  by 
Land    Kufw  Fischer,  J.  Van  Vloten,  and  Ernest  Renan, 
1^2    B.  Puenjer;  Kuno  Fischer,  Qcschichte  der  neuern 
^ilosophie,  vil.  1..  pt.  2,  4th  edition,  18^;/-  H.  B  unt ; 
C    J    Deter;  R.B.W.;  Rudolf  Bucken,  The  Life  of  the 
SpiHt,    1909;     Max    B.     Welnstein,    Welt-    und    Lebcn- 

Anschauungen,  1910.  ^,       a   «^n».<ftr  r.t 

SPIRITISM        A  belief   In  the  continued   activity  of 
departed  spirits  and  of   their  Interference  In   niundane 
affairs   may  be    said    to   be  characteristic  of   primitive 
religion.      It  is  not  necessarily  on  that  account  a  ^Tx>ng 
belief.     The  child,  the  savage,  the  Pr^n^'tlve  man  may  in 
^me  wavs  be  in  closer  touch  with  the  reality  of  things 
than  are' mature,  educated,  and  cultured  persons.      Edu- 
cation,   as    commonly    understood.    Is    not     necessarily 
identical  with  real  advancement.      An  "neducafced  person 
who  has  been  endowed  with  an  intuitional  understanding 
of  realitv  has  received  a  gift  of  Priceless  value  compared 
with  the  accumulation  of  a  stock  of  edu^t^   beliefs^ 
But  truth  is  unfolded  gradually.      The  ^P'ritism  of  the 
savage  is  in  most  cases  probably  nothing  n^o"'  than  an 
inkling  of  the  truth.       In  any  case,   the  term  Spiritism 
59  now  used  to  denote  not  certain  beliefs  prevalent  among 
primitive  folk,    but   certain  views  and   practices  which 
have  been  adopted  by  a  number  of  educated  i>ersons  in 
modem  times.      The  modem  belief  In  spiritism  may  be 
S^  to  date  fmm    1847.        In  this  year   extraordinary 
phenomena  are  said  to  have  ^n<>lx*rv'e<l  In  an  American 
famllv  of  German  origin  named  Fox      John  Fox.  with  his 
wife  and  thwM^  daughters,  had  settled  In  the  county  of 
Wavne    New  York.       His  eldest  daughter  married  soon 
afterwards.        It  Is  said   that  not  many  days  after  the 
wedding  strange  noises  began  to  be  heard  In  the  house^ 
Thev  were  related  so  often  that   the  Fox  family  ^w 
quite  accustomed  to  them.      One  evening  <"atherlne  Fox 
the  youngest  daughter,   rapped  with  her  ^nf "  ,«J<*  ]! 
^Id  to  have  heard  raps  In  respons^v      The  girl  called  her 
mother's  attention  to  this  remarkable  experience.       The 
author  of  the  phenomena.  It  is  ^ Id.  was  then  invl  ed  to 
count  ten  bt  means  of  raps,  and  did  so.      "To  similar 
demands  were  then  given  quite  comprehensible  answer^ 
by  means  of  raps.     When  the  unknown  being  was  asked 


whether  it  were  a  man,  there  was  no  reply.      But  when 
asked  if  It  were  a  spirit,  clear  and  rapid  bk)W8  took  the 
place  of  an  evident  affirmative  "  (Joseph  Lapponi).      It 
la  said  that  neighbours  were  called  in  to  witness  these 
occurrences.      "  Thus    was    modem    Spiritism    bom    In 
America,  and  from  the  first  it  was  undertaken  to  enter 
into  communication   with   the   supposed  author  of  the 
singular    phenomenon     by     means     of    a    conventional 
language,  based  on  the  number  of  the  raps  given.     After- 
wards other  means  of  communication  were  found."     The 
next  stage  was  reached  when  it  was  realized  that  com- 
munication with  a  so-called  spirit  depended  on  the  pre- 
sence of  some  persons  rather  than  of  others.     In  the  case 
of  the  Fox  family,   the  ^irlt  was  more  communicative 
when  Catherine  Fox  was  present.      This  suggested  that 
certain  persons  po.«wes8  in  a  special  degree  the  power  of 
establishing  c-ommunication  with  the  spirit-world.       To 
such  persons  the  name  "  me<iium  "  was  applied.       With 
the  help  of  mediums  people  were  anxious  to  communicate 
with  their  departed  friends.      This  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  spiritistic  unions  and  circles.      In  1852  spiritism 
was  Introduced  into  Scotland.      It  soon  spread  into  Eng- 
land.  Gennanv,  France,  and  Russia.       In  1858   it  was 
introduce  intio   Italy.       It  was  natural  that  the  table 
round  which  those  who  were  interested  in  spiritism  sat 
should  be  used  for  rapping.       This  gave  rise  to  table- 
rapping  and  table-turning.     This  early  kind  of  spiritism, 
in  which  questions  and  replies  were  made  by  means  of 
raps,  was  called  '*  tvptologlcal  spiritism."    The  mediums 
were    called    "  typtologlcal    mediums."      In    course    of 
time  writing  was  Introduced.     This  kind  of  spiritism  was 
called   "  graphologlcal  spiritism."       The  mediums  were 
called  "  graphologlcal  mediums."    It  was  next  held  that 
the  medium  was  possessed  for  a  time  by  a  spirit,  and  dur- 
ing this  possession  acted  like  an  automaton.  The  mediums 
were   called    "  possessed    mediums "   and   the   Bplritlsm 
"  spiritism    by   invasion."      A    further   development   of 
spiritism  was  called  "  visible  spiritism,"  because  it  was 
claimed   that  the  spirits  were    visible  not  only    to  the 
metllums,  but  also  to  those  who  assisted  at  the  stances. 
The  final  development  has  been  "  spiritism  of  materializa- 
tion."     Here   the   mediums   are  called    "  materializing 
mediums,"    because    they    are    supposed   to   be    able   to 
materialize  the  spirits  of  the  dead.     The  spirits  can  touch 
or  be  touched,  speak,  play  instmments,  etc.       All  this 
kind  of  thing  lends  itself  to  imposture,  and  frauds  have 
been  practised.      Nevertheless,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that   mediumship   does    produce    remarkable    phenomena 
which  require  examination  and  explanation.     When  care- 
fully examined,  they  can  be  explained  without  resorting 
to  a  belief  in  the  retum  of  spirits  from  the  dead.      T.  J. 
Hudson  claims  that  they  can  be  explained  by  three  well- 
support  e<l  propositions.      1.  The  mind  of  man  is  dual- 
objective  and  subjective.      2.  The  subjective  mind  is  con- 
stantly controlled  by   suggestion.       3.    "The  subjective 
mind,  or  entltv.   possesses  physical  power;  that  Is.  the 
power  to  make  itself  heard  and  felt,  and  to  move  ponder- 
able objects."      The  most  difficult  of  these  propositions 
is  the   third.      Hudson,   however,    claims  to  have  seen 
enough    to    know    the   reality   of   the    leading    phplcal 
phenomena.       But  he  explains  all  the  phenomena  tele- 
pathically   (see  TELEPATHY).      They  are  produced  not 
bv  spirits,  but  by  persons  possessed  of  peculiar  Powers, 
In  other  words,  by  mediums.    I^pix>nl.  on  the  other  hand, 
believes  that   they  are  produced  by  immaterial   beings. 
"  In    view   of   the   Imprint   of    intelligence,    of   will,    of 
tendencies,  of  affections,  and  of  passions  that  undeniably 
characterize  many  of  the  singular  manifestations  which 
we  are  considering.  It  seems  quite  logical  to  admit  that 
the  phenomena  point  to  the  existence  of  immaterial  beings 
who  prove  their  existence  by   means  of  these  singular 


manifestations."  See  T.  J.  Hudaon;  Joeeph  Lapponi, 
Hypnotism  and  SpiHtism,  1907;  Der  SpirUismus  und 
seine  Oesohichte  In  the  "  Mlnlatur-Blbllothek " ;  Arch- 
deacon Colley,  tiermons  on  Spiritualism,  1907. 

SPIRITUAL   HEALING.       Spiritual    healing    Is    not 
identical   with  mental    healing.      They    have   much    In 
common,   It   Is  tme,  but  spiritual  healing  la  definitely 
religious.     The  difference  is  Illustrated  by  the  operatjons 
of  the  Psycho-therapeutic  Society   (g.v.)  and   Christian 
Science  {Q.v.).  The  former  system  was  purely  m«itai;  the 
latter  Is  strictly  spiritual.     In  both  cases  the  aid  of  Mind 
is  invoked.      But  on  the  one  hand,  It  is  Human  Mind; 
on  the  other  hand,  Divine  Mind.      The  healing  power  in 
Christian  Science  is  the  full  realization  of  the  goodness 
of  God  and   of   the  unreaUty   of   evU,    the    acceptance 
of  a  new  view  of  mind  and  matter.       Mental   healing 
requires  a  great  effort  of  the  human  mind.       Spiritual 
healing  requires  no  effort,  because  the  mind  that  heals  is 
the  omnipotent  Divine  Mind.      There  have  been  mental 
healers  in  aU  ages.      Jesus  Christ,  it  has  been  <:laimed, 
was  the  first  to  reveal  the  science  of  Spiritual  Healing. 
T   J    Hudson  maintains  (1)  "  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the 
first  who  correctly  formulated  the  exact  conditions  neces- 
sary and  indispensable  to  the  exercise  of  the  power  to 
heal  the  sick  by  psychic  methods  " ;  and  (2)   "  that  the 
conditions  which  he  declared  to  be  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  exercise  that  power  are  the  same  conditions  which 
are  indispensable  to-day."       An  essential  condition   in 
both  healer  and  patient  Is  faith.     This  was  "  the  key  to 
health  and  to  heaven."       This  faith,  as  explained  by 
Christian  Science,  springs  from  a  dlsceri.  lont  of  siur  tual 
trath.      Week  after  week  persons  testify,  orally  and  by 
writing,    that   they    have   been    healed  of   diseases   by 
Christian  Science.     The  testimonies  are  given  with  such 
obvious  tmthfulness  and  sincerity  that  it  is  Impossible 
to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  cures.       This  suggests 
that  Jesus  possessed  a  secret,  which  was  afterwards  lost; 
and  that  this  secret  has  been  rediscovered  in  modem 
times.        "  If  the  nineteenth  century  was  materialistic 
and  critical,  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century  pro- 
mises   to    be    mystical   and    spiritual "     (Religion    and 
Medicine).       See  Horatio  W.  Dresser,  Health   and  the 
Inner  Life,  1907;  T.  J.  Hudson,  Psychic  Phennm€rui,im 
(tenth  Impression) ;  B.  Worcester.  S.  McComb,  and  I.  H. 
Coriat,  Religion  and  Medicine,  1908. 

SPIRITUAL  SCIENCE.  Another  designation  of 
Christian  Science  (q.v.).  The  author  of  "  Science  and 
Health "  (q.v.)  uses  the  expressions  Divine  Science, 
Spiritual  Science,  Christ  Science,  Christian  Science,  or 
Science  alone  interchangeably. 

SPIRITUALISM.  The  term  Spiritualism  is  commonly 
used  to  denote  a  belief  that  certain  phenomena  are  due 
to  the  Influence  of  departed  spirits,  this  Influence  being 
put  into  operation  through  a  living  person  called  a 
"  medium."  A  belief  In  such  phenomena,  however,  is 
more  correctlv  described  as  Spiritism  (q.v.).  SplritTmlism 
means  strictly  a  belief  either  that  soul  or  spirit  is  the 
only  reality,  or  that  spirit,  if  not  the  only  reality, 
ix>8sesses  a  real  existence  apart  from  matter.  It  denotes 
the  opposite  to  materialism  (q.v.),  a  belief  in  matter  as 
the  real  and  all-important  existence.  All  Christians  are 
spiritualists.       They  are  not  all  spiritists. 

SPRING  AND  AUTUMN  ANNALS.  The  book  called 
"  Spring  and  Autumn  Annals  "  was  composed  by  Con- 
fucius (551-479  B.C.).  It  was  accepted  by  the  Chinese 
as  one  of  their  five  Classics.  The  Annals  are  tho«of 
the  State  of  Lu,  and  extend  from  722  to  484  B.C.  Prof. 
Giles  speaks  of  the  annals  as  "  baW  entries  set  against 
each  year  "  No  allusion  is  made  to  any  interpoaition  in 
human  affairs  on  the  part  of  God.  In  the  Commentaries 
on  the  book,  which  are  more  interesting,  the  Supreme 
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Being  is  alluded  to  eometimes.  See  H.  A.  Giles,  Religions 
of  Ancient  China,  1905. 

SRAOSHA.  The  name  (meaning  "  Obedience  ")  of  an 
angel  in  Zoroafltrlanifim,  an  Angel  of  Judgment.  Among 
the  Parsls,  when  a  person  dies  the  relatives  for  the  first 
three  days  after  death  address  prayers  to  Sraosha  on  his 
or  her  behalf.  When  each  day  the  hour  approaches 
(midnight)  for  the  soul's  destiny  to  be  formally  deter- 
mined, a  €ppecial  ceremony  is  performed  in  honour  of 
Sraosha.  Another  ceremony  takes  place  on  the  dawn 
of  the  fourth  day  when  the  eoul  takes  it  flight  to  its 
permanent  abode. 

SRI  VAISHNAVA.  A  Vishnuite  sect  in  India,  another 
name  for  the  Rfimfinujls  and  Ramanandis.  The  name 
characterises  them  as  the  principal  or  original  Vaishnava. 

STAR  IN  THE  EAST,  THE  ORDER  OF  THE.       An 
order  founded  at  Benares,  India,  on  January  11th,  1911. 
According  to  the  founders,  there  is  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  to-day  a  rapidly  growing  expectation  of  the  near 
coming  of  a  great  spiritual  Teacher.      In  all  the  great 
faiths  at  the  present  time,  and  in  practically  every  race, 
there  are  people  who  are  looking  for  such  a  Teacher;  and 
the  hope  is  being  expressed  quite  naturally  in  each  case. 
In  the  terms  appropriate  to  the  religion  and  the  locality 
In  which  It  has  sprung  up.      It  is  the  object  of  the  Order 
of  the  Star  in  the  East,  so  far  as  is  poeslble,  to  gather 
np  and  unify  this  common  expectation,  wherever  and  in 
whatever  form  it  may  exist,  and  to  link  it  into  a  single 
great  movement  of  preparation  for  the  Great  One  whom 
the  age  awaits.    The  objects  of  the  Order  are  eml)odIed 
In  a  declaration  of  six  principles,  the  acceptance  of  which 
Is  all  that  is  necessary  for  membership.      (1)  We  believe 
that  a  Great  Teacher  will  soon  appear  in  the  world,  and 
we  wish  so  to  live  now  that  we  may  be  worthy  to  know 
Him  when  He  comes.       (2)  We  shall  try,  therefore,  to 
keep  Him  in  our  mind  always,  and  to  do  in  iHls  name 
and,  therefore,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  all  the  work 
which  comes  to  us  in  our  daily  occupation.     (3)  As  far  as 
our  ordinary  dutiee  allow,  we  shall  endeavour  to  devote 
a  portion  of  our  time  €ach  day  to  some  definite  work 
which  may  help  to  prepare  for  His  coming.      (4)  We  shall 
seek  to  make  Devotion,   Steadfastness,   and   Gentleness 
prominent  characteristics  of  our  daily  life.     (5)  We  stiall 
try  to  begin  and  end  each  day  with  a  short  period  devoted 
to  the  asking  of  His  blessing  upon  all  that  we  try  to  do 
for  Him  and  in  His  name.    (G)  We  regard  It  as  our  special 
duty  to  try  to  recognise  and  reverence  greatness  in  whom- 
soever shown,  and  to  strive  to  co-operate,  as  far  as  we 
can,    with   those    whom   we    feel    to    be  spiritually  our 
superiors.     The  oflBcial  organ  of  the  order  is  The  Herald 
of  the  Star. 

STATES,  THE  FOUR  FORMLESS.  According  to 
Buddhism  four  kinds  of  trances  and  four  kinds  of  form- 
leas  states  are  produced  by  deep  meditation.  See 
TRANCES,  THE  FOUR. 

STATIONS  OF  THE  CROSS.  The  Stations  of  the 
Cross  (via  Crucis,  via  Calvarii)  are  pictures  depicting 
incidents  In  the  Passion  of  Jesus.  "  Ustmlly.  they  are 
ranged  round  the  church,  the  first  station  being  placed 
on  one  side  of  the  high  altar,  the  last  on  the  other  " 
(Catholic  Dictionary).  The  pictures  are  used  In  a  form 
of  devotion  originated  by  the  Franciscans  (q.v.),  the 
guardians  of  the  holy  places  in  Jerusalem.  The  devout, 
by  contemplating  the  pictures,  are  able  in  spirit  to  follow 
Jesus'  footsteps  on  the  path  of  His  Passion.  In  1694 
Innocent  XII.  '*  declared  that  the  indulgences  granted 
for  devoutly  visiting  certain  holy  places  in  Palestine 
could  be  gained  by  all  Franciscans  and  by  all  affiliated  to 
the  order  if  they  made  the  way  of  the  cross  devoutly — 
i.e.,  passed  or  turned  from  station  to  station  meditating 


devoutly  on  the  stagee  of  the  history  "  (Cath.  Diet).  In 
course  of  time  the  Indulgences  have  come  to  be  extended, 
by  authority,  to  all  churches.  The  authorized  Stations 
of  the  Cross  are  fourteen.  (1)  Christ  before  Pilate;  (2) 
the  receiving  of  the  cross;  (3)  Christ's  first  fall;  (4)  His 
meeting  with  His  mother;  (5)  Simon  of  Cyiene  bearing 
the  cross;  (6)  the  wiping  of  Christ's  face  with  a  hand- 
kerchief bv  Veronica  (a  legend  of  the  Middle  Ages);  (7) 
His  second  fall;  (8)  His  words  to  the  women  of  Jeru- 
salem; (9)  His  third  fall;  (10)  His  being  stripped  of  His 
garments;  (11)  His  crucifixion:  (12)  His  death;  (13)  the 
taking  down  of  His  body  from  the  cross:  (14)  His  burial. 
See  Prot.  Diet.;  Cath.  Diet.;  cp.  F.  W.  Farrer,  The  Life 
of  Chrixt  as  represented  in  Art.  1894. 

STEEPLE.     The  tower  of  a  church,  etc.,  together  with 
any  superstructure  standing  upon  it.  such  as  a  spire  or 
iantem.       Morris  Jastrow  thinks  there  is  a  direct  and 
continuous  line  of  tradition  leading  from  the  Babylonian 
zikkurat  or  stage  tower  to  the  towers  of  the  Moham- 
medan    mosques     (note     the     Mohammedan     tower     at 
Samarra  on  the  Tigris,  of  the  ninth  century  A.D.,  which 
was  clearlv    modelled   on    the   pattern  of  a  Babylonian 
zikkurat)  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  belfries,  campaniles 
and  steeples  of  Christian  churches  on  the  other.       "  In 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  architecture  the  tower  is  always 
separate  from  the  temple  proper— as  though  to  symbolize 
the  independent  origin  of  the  two  structures,  the  moun- 
t&in-motif  and  the  house-motif.      Generally  the  tower  is 
back  of  the  temple,  at  times  to  one  side,  but.  even  when 
It   is  accorded   a   position  immediately   adjacent  to  the 
temple,  as  In  the  case  of  the  two  zikkurats  attached  to 
the  temple  of  Ann  and  Adad  at  Ashur.  one  standing  to 
the  right,  the  other  to  the  left  of  the  double  temple,  the 
tower  is  yet  a  distinct  structure,  the  ascent  being  inde- 
pendent of  the  temple.      In  the  case  of  many  mosques  the 
Babylonian-Assyrian   tradition    i«   followed    through   the 
virtual  Independence  of  the  minarets  as  adjuncts  to  the 
mosque,  though  in  others  the  minaret  Is  directly  attached 
and  eventually  become*  a  steeple  placed  on  or  at  the  side 
of  the  mosque.      Similarly  in  the  church  architecture  of 
Italy  we  find  a  tower  built  quite  independently  of  the 
church  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Mark's  In  Venice  and  of  the 
cathedrals  in  Florence  and  Pisa,  while  in  Norman  archi- 
tecture the  belfry  becomes  attached  to  the  church,  and  in 
Gothic  architecture  the  tower  becom<w  a  steeple  placed 
on  the  church,  and  with  a  complete  departure  from  its 
Babylonian-Assyrian   counterpart    is  looked   upon   as   a 
symbol   of   the  spirit  of   Christianity,   calling   upon    its 
followers  to  direct  their  thoughts  heavenward  "   (Civ.). 
STHULA  SARIRA.      An  expression  used  in  Theosophy 
(g.v.).      It  denotes  the  physical  body  in  man. 

STIGMATA.  The  word  Stigmata  m<«ns  marks  or 
brands.  St.  Paul  speaks  (Galatians  vi.  17)  of  bearing  In 
his  body  the  marks  (stifjmata)  of  the  I>ord  Jesus.  He  is 
speaking  metapliorimlly.  It  Is  claimed,  however,  that 
there  have  been  a  number  of  cases  in  which  marks  have 
appeared  on  the  bodies  of  very  devout  persons  rt^sembllng 
the  wounds  of  Jesus.  It  is  claim<Hl  further  that  these 
marks  were  miraculous.  St.  Francis  of  Asslsl  aiH2- 
1226)  in  1224  saw  In  a  vision  a  man  fastened  to  a  cross. 
After  this  there  appeared  on  the  body  of  St.  Francis  the 
mark  of  the  stigmata  of  Jesus— the  wounds  on  the  hands 
and  feet  and  in  the  side.  These  marks  were  concealed 
from  most  people  during  the  life  of  St.  Francis,  but  on 
his  death  they  were  seen  by  a  number  of  persona,  by  fifty 
of  the  Brethren  and  very  many  seculars.  Pope  Benedict 
XII.  instituted  a  Feast  of  the  Stigmata  of  St.  Francis. 
St.  Catherine  of  Si«'na  (1347-1380)  told  her  confessor. 
Raymond  of  C^pua,  that  the  I»rd  had  Impressed  upon 
her  the  stigmata.  Painters  were  forbidden  by  Slxtus 
IV.  to  represent  her  stigmatlsatlon,  but  "  a  special  feast 
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In  commemoration  of  It  was  granted  to  the  Dominicans 
by  Benedict  XIII."  (Cath.  Diet.)      In  1G94  the  marks  of 
the  cro^Ti  of  thorns  and  of  the  crucifixion  are  said  to 
have  appeared  on  Veronica  Giuliani.       In  1831  she  was 
canonizetl.      The  stigmata  of  Anna  Katharina  Emmerich 
(1774-1824),  who   liecame  a  nun,  are  said   to  have   bled 
every  Friday  from  the  year  1812.      Louise  I^teau   (1850- 
1883)  was  another  noted  example  of  stigma tlzatlon.    The 
phenomenon  was  not  confined  to  Catholics.      Mary  Anne 
Girling  (1827-188^),   for  instance,   who  founded  the  sect 
known  as  "  The  People  of  liod."  is  said  to  have  had  a 
similar  experience.      Formerly,  when  stlgmatization  was 
not  regarded  as  miraculous,  it  was  treated  as  imaginary 
or  fraudulent.      We  now  know  that  it  need  not  be  either 
the  one  or  the  other.      Stigmata  may  arise,  not  through 
miracle,  but  through  concentration  of  the  human  mind. 
This  has  been  proved  by  experiments  In   "  hypnotism." 
For  Instance,  in  the  Hospital  Marie  at  St.  Petersburg,  a 
man   was  told  that  after  warming  himself  at  a  stove, 
which  had  not  l)een  lighted,  a  redness  would  appear  on 
his  arm  and  blisters  would  break  out.      He  touched  the 
door  of  the  cx)Ul  stx)ve  and  uttered  a  cry  of  pain.      This 
was  followed  first  by  a  redness  and  swelling  on  the  arm 
and  then  by  a  number  of  blisters  (Olston,  p.  174  f.).     The 
writers  of  '*  Religion  and  Medicine  "  have  in  fact  good 
reason  for   saying  that  much  in  the  experience  of  the 
mystics  and  monks  of  the  Middle  Ages  "  which  has  been 
rejected  by  the  scientific  mind  as  incredible,  and  accepted 
by  the  religious  mind  as  miraculous,  is  now  seen  to  be 
neither  one  nor  other,  but  a  reality  to  be  explained   in 
terms    of    psychical    processes."        They    make   special 
reference  to  stlgmatization.     "  Perhaps  the  most  striking 
of  these  phenomena  Is  that  of  stlgmatization  which  has, 
however,  been  paralleled  in  our  own  time  in  the  case  of 
some  hysterical  patients.       From  St.    Francis  of  Asslsl 
and  Catherine  of  Siena   to  the  famous  case  of  Louise 
Lateau  there  has  been  a   .succession  of  susceptible  souls 
who  by  intense  mental  concentration  on  the  sufferings  of 
the  Saviour,  on  the  wounds  in  His  hands  and  feet  and 
side,  have  in  some  way.   Inexplicable  to  physiology,  so 
affected  the  bodily  organism  as  to  reproduce  in  it  the 
sorrows  of  the  Crucified.      And  thus  in  a  very  real  sense 
they  may  be  said  to  have  borne  branded  on  their  bodies 
the  marks  of  the  I»rd  Jesus'."      See  Prot.  Diet.;  Cath. 
Diet.;  A.  B.  Olston,  Mind  Power,  1906;  E.  Worcester.  S. 
McComb.  and  I.  H.  Coriat.  Religion  and  Medicine,  1908. 

STOICISM.       The  Stoic   School  of  Greek  philosophy 
was  founded  by  Zeno  of  CItlum  in  Cyprus  (362-2r»4  B.C.), 
who  Is  .said  to  have  had  Phoenician  blood  In  his  veins. 
He  was  Influenced  greatly  by  early  schools  of  philosophy, 
for  he  had  been  in  turn  the  disciple  of  the  Cynic  Crates, 
the  Megarie  Stilr>o.  and  the  Academic  Polemon.      He  was 
even  accused  of  being  a  plagiarist  or  an  eclectic  without 
anv  originality.       Stoicism   was  so  called  because  Zeno 
opened  a  school  of  his  own  In  the  Stoa  PoikiU,  a  colon- 
nade In  Athens  adome<i  with  pictures.       Zeno  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  disciple  Cleanthes  from  A.«»sos  in  the  Troad 
(331-232  B.C.)",  and  Cleanthes  by  Chryslppus  of  Soli    In 
Clllcia  (282-200  B.C.).      These  three  constitute  what  has 
been  calleil  the  Older  Stoa.       They  were  followed  by  a 
number  of  other  Greek  philosophers  known  as  the  Middle 
Stoa.   and   these  by   a    number   of  Roman    philosophers 
usiiallv  known  as  the  I^ter  Stoa.      The  Roman  philoso- 
phers were  L.    Annaeus   Seneca    (3-(i5  A.D.),    Epictetus, 
who  left  Rome  in  94  AD.  and  went  to  live  and  teach  in 
Nicopolis    in    Eplrus,    and    Marcus    Anrelius   Antoninus, 
who  was  Emperor  from  1(^1  to  180  A.D.      The  Stoicism 
with  which  we  are  most  familiar  is  that  of  the  Roman 
period.      Only     fragments    of    the    writings    of     Zeno, 
Cleanthes.  and   Chryslppus  have  been   preserved.       The 
phlk)8ophy  of  the  Stoics  embraced  three  great  Ixranches 


of  knowledge,  Logic,  Physics,  and  Ethics.     Logic  In  their 
use  of  the  terra  was  of  wide  scope.      To  quote  W.  L. 
Davidson,  '•  not  only  did  it  cover  to  them  what  has  been 
regarded  by  many  as  alone  Logic,  namely,  'the  science 
and  art  of  reasoning  '  or  of  *  thought,'  but  It  Included 
also  Rhetoric  (or  the  art  of  style)  and  Epistemology  (or 
Theory  of  Knowledge)."       Physics  meant  to  the  Stoics 
not  merely  what  it  means  to  the  modern  physicist,  but 
also,  and  even  more,   "the  metaphysical   interpretation 
of  the  universe."      "  Their  great  achievement  was  their 
Osmogony  or  Theory  of  the  world,  and  their  Theology 
or    philosophical    conception   of    God.      Their    physics, 
therefore,  was  pre-eminently  Ontology  :    it  was  Science 
of  Being— occupied  with  the  three  great  entities,  God,  the 
World,  and  the  Human   Soul."       Again,   Ethics  to  the 
Stoics  meant  Practical   Philosophy.         "  As  philosophy 
was  to  them  a  substitute  for  religion,  it  was,  above  all 
things,  their  aim  to  make  it  a  rule  of  life,  '  a  way  of 
living  '—not    merely,    as   now,    a    necessary    part  of  a 
University  curriculum,  but  a  power  operative  for  good 
in  daily  action.     If,  then,  men  were  to  be  guided  in  their 
conduct,  it  was  not  enough  to  teach  them  to  reason,  or  to 
harangue,  or  to  speculate.      You  may  feed  the  imagina- 
tion on   cosmogony,   you  may   sharpen  the  intellect  by 
logic,  vou  may  train  literary  faculty  through  rhetoric, 
but  vou  cannot  nourish  the  soul,  or  produce  a  robust, 
manly  character,  unless  you  bring  your  cosmogony  into  a 
definite  immediate  relation  with  living,  and  utilize  your 
logic  and  your  eloquence  for  the  defence  and  establish- 
ment  of    life-directing    truth "    (Davidson).      It    is   an 
interesting  fact   that   the  leading  Stoics  were   of  non- 
Hellenic    nationality.       "  Zeno    was    from    Cltliim,     a 
Phoenician  colony   in  Cyprus,  and  himself  belonged  to 
the  Semitic  race.    ...    Of  his  disciples,  Persseus  came 
also  from  Citium;  Herlllus  was  from  (Carthage;  Atheno- 
dorus  from  Tarsus;  Cleanthes  from  Assus  in  the  Troad. 
The  chief  disciples  of  Cleanthes  were  Sphaerus  of  the 
Bosporus,  and  Chrvsippus  from  Soli  in  Cilicia.      Chryslp- 
pus wa3  succeeded  by  Zeno  of  Sidon,  and  Diogenes  of 
Babylon;  the   latter  taught   Antlpater  of  Tarsus,   who 
taughr  Pana»tius  of  Rhodes,  who  taught  Posidonius  of 
Apamea   in   Syria.        There  was  another  Athenodorus, 
from  Cana  in  Cilicia;  and  the  early  Stoic  Archedemus 
is  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  belonging  to  Tarsus.       The 
names  of  Nestor,    Athenodorus,   Cordylion,    and    Hera- 
clides  mav    be   added    to    the    list    of    Stoical   teachers 
furnished  bv  Tarsus.        Seleucia    sent   forth  Diogenes; 
Epiphanla,   Euphrates;   Scythopolls,  Basilides;  Ascalon, 
Antibius;  Tvre,   Antlpater;  Sidon,   Boethus;  Ptolemais, 
Diogenes  "  (Sir  A.  Grant,  The  Ethics  of  AHstotle,  quoted 
by  W.  L.  Davidson).       See  W.  L.  Davidson.  The  Stoic 
Creed,  1907;   C.  J.   Deter,  Gesch.  der  Philosophic,  1906; 
Max  B    Welnsteln,  Welt-  und  Lehen-anschauungen,  1910. 
STONE  OF  DESTINY,  THE.   The  "  Stone  of  Destiny  '' 
is  a  name  bv  which  an  ancient  piece  of  rock  now  enclosed 
in  the  British  Coronation  Chair  is  known.       The  stone 
and  chair  are  kept  in  Edward  the  Confessor's  Chapel    n 
Westminster  Abbev.      The  stone  is  that  upon  which  In 
early  times  the  Scottish  monarchs  were  crowned  at  Scone, 
in  Perthshire.     It  was  brought  from  Scotland  by  Edward 
I.     There  was  an  old  prophecy  in  rhyme  concerning  it : 

••  If  fates  go  rijrht.  where'er  this  stone  be  found.         ^^ 
The  Scots  shall  monarchs  of  that  realm  be  crowned. 

The  prophecv  was  fulfilled,  it  has  been  said,  in  1603 
when  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland  and  the  First  of  Eng- 
land was  crowned,  at  Westminster,  seated  on  the  (Prona- 
tion Chair  with  the  Stone  of  Destiny  beneath  It.  As 
regards  the  origin  of  the  stone  it  has  even  been  claimed 
that  this  Is  the  Identical  piece  of  rock  that  served  the 
Old  Testament  patriarch  Jacob  for  a  pillow,  or  the  piece 
of  rock  from  which  water  flowed  when  Moses  struck  It. 
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The  truth,  however,  Is  that  for  one  reaeon  or  another 
the  worehlp  of  stones  or  pieces  of  rock  has  been  common 
in  primitive  religions.  It  appears  from  Irish  mytholo^' 
that  IreJand  too  had  It«  "  Stone  of  Destiny,"  a  mysterious 
stone  "  which  would  cry  out  with  a  human  voice  to 
acclaim  a  rightful  king  "  (C.  Squire).  It  is  true  Indeed 
that  some  people  would  Identify  this  stone  with  the 
•*  Coronation  Stone  "  In  Westminster  Abbey ;  but  there 
i»  every  reaaon  to  believe  that  there  were  a  number  of 
such  stones,  and,  as  Charles  Squire  says,  "It  Is  more 
probable  that  it  [the  Irish  '  Stone  of  Destiny  ]  still 
stands  upon  the  hill  of  Tara,  where  it  was  preserved  as 
a  kind  of  fetish  by  the  early  kings  of  Ireland."  See  H. 
O.  Amold-Forster,  Our  Great  City,  1907;  Squire,  Myth. 

STONES,  SACRED.  An  early  example  of  a  stone 
being  held  «acred  is  found  in  the  O.T.  story  of  Jacob. 
Jacob  called  the  place  where  he  rested  on  a  stone  and 
saw  the  vision  of  a  ladder  reaching  to  heaven  Bethel 
(Gen.  xiviil.  10-22).  The  term  beetyls  or  b^tuli.  applleil 
to  sacred  stones,  is  probably  a  Graeclzed  form  of  Bethel. 
The  Phoenicians  of  Paphos  represented  A.starte  by  a  cone- 
shaped  stone.  The  Arabian  deity  Dusares  was  wor- 
shipped in  the  form  of  a  large  stone,  and  on  coins  of 
Seleucla  Zeus  Caslus  appears  as  a  stone. 

STRANGERS.  The  ascribing  of  a  semi -supernatural 
character  to  strangers  is  very  general.  As  a  being 
possessed  of  unknown  powers  for  good  or  ill.  "  he  must 
be  either  repulsed  at  once  as  a  foe  or  received  and  treated 
with  extraordinary  respect"  (E.  S.  Hartland,  Ritual). 
The  former  course  would  be  adopted  only  when  hostility 
was  suspected.  "The  latter  course  has  given  birth  to 
laws  of  hospitality  recognized  all  over  the  world,  how- 
ever the  exact  procedure  may  differ  among  different 
peoples.  But  even  in  this  case  the  stranger  Is  looked 
upon  with  suspicion  until  he  has  undergone  what  M.  van 
Oennep  calls  rites  of  aggregation  to  the  group  or  society 
to  which  he  has  come.  These  rites  may  be  of  the  most 
simple  character,  such  as  spitting  upon  his  host  or 
drinking  a  cup  of  water  or  coffee  from  his  host's  hand; 
or  they  may  involve  a  trial  of  strength,  an  exchange  of 
gifts,  the  offering  of  sacrifices  or  entry  into  a  blood- 
covenant  "  (p.  285  f.). 

STRANNIKI.  A  sub-sect  of  the  Russian  dissenters 
known  as  Bezpopovtzl.  The  Strannlki  or  "  the  Travel- 
lers "  are  so  called  because  they  do  not  remain  anywhere 
more  than  a  few  days.  They  believe  that  Christians 
are  already  living  in  the  future  age  and  the  new  heaven, 
and  that  men  rise  from  the  dead  whenever  In  the  present 
life  they  repent  and  lead  a  good  life.  See  Schaff-Herzog. 
STUNDISTS.  A  pletlstic  and  evangelical  sect  In 
Russia.  They  are  descended.  It  Is  thought,  from  Russian 
soldiers  who  vseceded  from  the  Greek  Church  through 
the  influence  of  German  missionaries.  Down  to  the  year 
1905  they  were  persecuted  by  the  Government.  They 
are  said  to  number  half  a  million. 

STTTPAS.  StOpa  Is  one  of  the  names  for  the  receptacle 
In  which  the  Buddhists  preserve  the  relics  of  their  great 
saints.  At  first  the  ashes  or  remains  were  placed  under 
heaps  or  tumuli.  These  heaiw  were  called  Caityas  and 
afterwards  Sttlpas.  Then  Caltya  came  to  denote  a  relic- 
structure  in  an  assembly-hall,  and  StGpa  a  relic- 
structure  outside  In  the  open  air.  The  ashes,  teeth, 
nails,  etc.,  were  deposited  In  a  casket,  and  the  casket  was 
deposited  Inside  the  Caltya  or  StOpa.  The  casket  was 
called  in  Paii  Dagaba.  In  course  of  time  this  term 
Dagaba  or  Pagoda  came  to  denote  not  only  the  casket  but 
also  the  monument,  and  Pagodas  have  developed  into 
immense  buildings  (see  PAGODAS).  It  should  be  added 
that  Caityas  and  Stflpas  were  not  always  used  to  hold 
relics.  Sometimes  they  were  simply  monuments  in  the 
form  of  pyramids.      Hac*mann  points  out  that  the  Sans- 


krit word  Stftpa  meant  originally  "  a  tuft  of  hair     and 
then  acquired  the  meaning  "  a  dome-shaped  monument. 
See  Monier-Willlams,  Buddhitmi.  1890;  H.  Hackmann. 

SUA.  A  culture-god,  and  apparently  a  solar  deity,  in 
the  mythology  of  the  Muysca  Indians  of  Central  America. 
He  is  known  also  as  Nemquetaha  or  Bochlca. 

SUBJECTIVE  MIND,  THE.  It  Is  believed  by 
students  of  psychic  phenomena  that  there  are  In  man  two 
minds  One,  the  objective  mind,  is  active  In  the  day- 
time; the  other,  the  subjective  mind,  is  active  duflnp 
sleep.  The  tetter  was  caUed  by  F.  W.  H-  Mjers  (184^ 
1901)   the  Subliminal    Self   (q.v.).        See    DUALITY    Oh 

^  SUBJECTIVISM.  The  term  Subjectivism  is  used 
sometimes  to  describe  the  philosophy  of  George  Berkeley 
(lt>85-1753)  Berkeley  contended  that  the  material  workl 
exists  subjectively,  and  not  objectively.  It  Is  a  mif*^e 
to  think  that  an  objective  world  of  matter  exisU  outside 
of  us.  Matter  is  not  an  absolute  »"^^°5;?-  „.  JJf 
only  absolute  substance  is  spirit.      Sec  BERKELEYISM. 

SUBLAPSARIANISM.  A  doctrine  held  by  the  lew 
extreme  Calvlnists.  When  God  created  man,  ^^t?  did 
not  decree  his  fall,  but  he  foresaw  It.  See  INFRA- 
LAPSARIANISM.  ^  ^,      ^ 

SUBLIMINAL  SELF.  Students  of  psychic  phenomena 
believe  that  Ihev  have  discovered  in  man  a  duality  of 
mind  The  one  mind  is  the  conscious  mind,  and  is  active 
in  daily  life:  the  other  mind  is  subconscious,  and  as  a  rule 
is  active  only  during  sleep.  Another  name  for  the  con- 
scious mind  is  tiie  objective  mind.  The  subconscious 
mind  is  then  called  the  .subjective  mind.  F.  W  H.  Myers 
(1843-1901)  designated  this  the  Subliminal  Self.  See 
DUALITY  OF  MIND. 

SUBRAHMANYA.      Another  name  for  Skanda    {qv.), 

one  of  the  gods  of  the  Hindus. 

SUBSTANCE.  In  philoeophical  and  theok>glcal  usage 
Sut>stance  does  not  denote  anything  material  or  solid, 
but  the  essence  which  makes  a  thing  what  it  is.  As 
used  by  Aristotle,  the  substance  "  Is  regarded  as  an  Inde- 
pendent existence,  a  permanent  subject  of  which  the  acci- 
dents are  predicated,  and  to  which  they  belong  as  Its 
qualities  or  states"  (Chambers's  Encyclopaedta).  in 
the  philosophv  of  Spinoza.  Substance  is  the  all-compre- 
hending Realfty-  **  It  is  infinite,  and  manifests  itself  In 
an  Infinite  number  of  finite  forms  or  '  modes.'  It  has 
two  main  attributes.  Thought  and  Extension,  the  res 
cogitans  and  the  res  extensa  "  (A.  Butler).  The  founder 
of  "  Christian  Science  "  defines  Substance  as  follows : 
'•  Substance  is  that  which  is  eternal  and  incapable  of  dis- 
cord and  decay.  Truth.  Life,  and  lx>ve  are  substance, 
as  the  Scriptures  use  this  word  In  Hebrews  :  '  The  sub- 
.stance  of  things  hoped  for.  the  evidence  of  tbInKf  not 
seen  '  Spirit,  the  synonym  of  Mind,  Soul,  or  (iod.  Is  the 
only  real  substance.  The  spiritual  universe,  including 
individual  man.  is  a  compound  idea,  refiecting  the  divine 
substance  of  Spirit  "  (Mary  Baker  Eddy.  Hcience  and 
H^lth    1911).       Compare  TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 

SUCCUBI.  Female  demons  who  were  supposed  to 
visit  men  and  have  sexnal  intercourse  with  them. 

SUCELLUS.  Sucellus.  "  the  good  striker."  appears  as 
the  name  of  one  of  the  deities  worshipped  by  the  ancient 
Gauls.  He  is  represented  as  wearing  a  wolf-skin  and  as 
holding  a  long  mallet.  The  gml  would  wem  originally 
to  have  been  worshipi)ed  as  a  wolf.  Afterwards  he  was 
represented  as  a  man.  We  are  reminded  of  Silvia  the 
she-wolf  who  was  reputed  to  have  been  the  mo^^^'r  of 
Romulus  and  Remus;  and  of  the  ancient  Roman  god 
Sllvanus.  the  forester,  who  would  set-m  also  oriKlnally  to 
have  been  a  wolf.  A  Celtic  god  Is  often  paired  with  a 
Celtic  goddess,  though  it  is  uncertain  what  the  retetion- 
shlp  Is  supposed  to  be.     The  goddess  who  is  paired  with 


Sucellus  is  Nantosvelta.        See   Anwyl,  Celtic   Religion, 

1906;  Relnach,  O.  .  ,   ^     , 

SCFIISM.       Siifiism  is  the  name  given  to  a  kind  of 
mysticism    practised   by   Mohammedans.      The   word    is 
derived  either  (1)  from  an  Arabic  word  meaning  "  wool," 
or   (2)  from  an  Arabic  word  meaning  "  purity,"  or  (3) 
from  the  Greek  word  sophia  "  wisdom."       In  the  first 
case   the    Stifls   would  be   so  called   because   they   wore 
woollen  clothes.       In  any  case,  the  early  Silfis  devoted 
themselves  to  a  life  of  devotion  and  seclusion.       They 
renounced  pleasures  and  amusements,  and  despised  riches 
and  honours.       I^ter  Siifiism   seejns  to  have  borrowed 
from  Indian  philosophy.      "  Its  chief  doctrines  axe  that 
the  souls  of  men  differ  in  degree,  but  not  in  kind  from 
the  Divine  Spirit,  of  which  they  are  emanations,  and  to 
which  they  will  ultimately  return;  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
Is  in  all  He  has  made,  and  it  in  Him;  that  He  alone  is 
I>erfeft   love,  and  beauty,  and  that  hence  love  to  Him  is 
the  only  real  thing  and  all  besides  is  mere  illusion;  that 
this  present  life  is  one  of  separation  from  the  Bek)ved; 
tliat  the  beauties  of  nature,  music  and  art  revive  in  man 
the  divine  Idea  and  retail  his  affections  from  wandering 
from  God  to  other  objects."     The  highest  state  of  bliss  is 
oneness    with    God,    absorption    in    the    Eternal.       The 
SdfiB    are    required   blindly    to   obey    their    leader,   the 
Murshid.      See  F.  A.  Klein. 

SUITENGU.     A  deity  worshipped  by  the  Japanese  as  a 
god  of  the  sea.      He  has  a  temple  at  Tokyo. 

SUKKA.  The  title  of  one  of  the  Jewi^ih  treatises 
or  tractate  which  reproduce  the  oral  tradition  or  un- 
written law  as  develoiKHl  by  the  second  century  A.D.  and 
axe  Incorporated  in  the  Ml.shnah  (q.v.),  a  collection  and 
compilation  completed  by  Rabbi  Judah  the  Holy,  or  the 
Patriarch,  about  200  A.D.  The  sixty-three  tractates  of 
the  Mishnah  are  divided  mto  six  groups  or  orders 
(sedanm).  SukkA  Is  the  sixth  tractate  of  the  second 
group,  which  is  c-alled  M6'ed  ("  Festival  "). 

SULIS.      A  deity  worshipped  by  the  British  Celts  as 

a  sun-god.  „    ^   _. 

SULPICIANS.  In  IfiSO  (or  a  few  yeare  earlier)  M. 
Olier  founded  the  theological  seminary  of  St.  Sulplce  In 
Paris.  The  Sulpicians,  "  a  society  of  priests  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  care  of  theological  seminaries  "  (Cath. 
Diet.),  derive  their  name  from  this  institution. 

SUMMISTS,  THE.  The  Summlsts  is  a  designation  of 
certain  mediaeval  theologians  who  compiled  theological 
Summae.  The  name  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  by 
the  work  of  Hugo  of  St.  Victor  (1097-1141)  entitled 
"  Summa  Sententiamm."  The  first  of  the  Summlsts  was 
Robert  Pullen  (or  Robertus  Pullus;  d.  1147?),  who  was 
bom  in  England.  Pullen  published  a  work  "  Sentent- 
iamm Librl  Octo."  A  more  famous  Sumniist  was  Peter 
I»mbard  (Petrus  Ix)mbardus;  d.  1164),  a  pupil  of  Abe- 
lanl.  His  work  "  Sententiamm  Libri  Quattuor,"  which 
became  the  standard  com[)endium  of  dogmatic  theology 
for  some  centuries,  gained  him  the  title  "  Magister  Sen- 
tentiamm." His  students  were  called  Sententiaries. 
The  most  remarkable  of  the  Summlsts  was  Alanus  ab 
InsuUs  (really  Alain;  1114-1202).  who  became  known  as 
♦'  Doctor  Universalis."  He  wrote  an  Important  work, 
"  De  Arte,  seu  de  Articulls  Cathollcae  Fidel.  Libri 
Quinque."  His  poem  "  Anticlaudianus  "  made  him  even 
more  famous.      See  J.  E.  Erdmann,  Hist,  of  Philosophy, 

vol.  i.,  1S90. 

SUN  WORSHIP.  The  Kurmis,  the  representative 
cultivating  caste  of  Hindustan,  observe  Raviwar  as  the 
day  mcTod  to  Vishnu  or  the  Sun.  Sunday.  "  A  ma n 
salutes  the  sun  after  he  gets  up  by  joining  his  hands 
and  looking  towards  it.  again  when  he  has  washed  his 
face,  and  a  third  time  when  he  has  bathed,  by  throwing 
a  little  water  in  the  sun's  direction.      He  must  not  spit 


in  front  of  the  sun  iK)r  perform  the  lower  functions  of 
the  body  In  its  sight.  Others  say  that  the  sun  and  nxxHi 
are  the  eyes  of  God,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  is  the 
effulgence  of  (5od,  because  by  its  light  and  heat  all  moving 
and  immobile  creatures  sustain  their  life  and  all  com 
and  other  products  of  the  earth  grow  "  (R.  V.  Buasell). 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS.      The  Catholic  Didionary  claims 
that  before  Sunday  Schools  were  thought  of  in  England, 
one  was  established  at  St.  Sulplce  (1699)  by  St.  J.  B.  de 
la  Salle,  and  that  even  before  this  similar  schools,  open 
on  festivals,  had  been  established  at  Miten  (c.  1580)  by 
St.  Charles  Borromeo.      The  St.  Sulplce  Sunday  School 
was  open  from  noon  to  three  o'clock.      In  both  cases  the 
purpose  was  to  give  secular  instmction.     These  were  not 
Sunday   Schools  in  the  modem  sense;  and  it  could  no 
doubt  be  shown  that   such  schools  as  they  were  were 
found  here  and  there  at   a  much  earlier  date.        The 
founder  of    modern    Sunday    Schools    as   an   organised 
system   was    Robert    Raikes    of    Gtoucester    (1735-1811). 
Raikes  started    by   collecting  a    few  children  from   the 
vstreets  on  Sundays  and  instmcting  them  or  having  them 
instmcted    in  religious  knowledge.        In  1785  a  society 
was  formed  to  establish  and  maintain  Sunday  Schools  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom.      In  1803  the  "  Sunday  School 
Union  "   was  founded,  to  promote  Sunday  School  work 
and  raise  its  standard.      The  Union  is  unsectarian,  but 
mainly  nonconformist.     A  series  of  simultaneous  "  Inter- 
national Lessons  "  are   drawn  up   for  three  months   in 
advance,  in  order  that  the  same  lessons  may  be  studied 
by  all  schools  belonging  to  the  Union.     For  these  lessons 
careful  expository  notes  by  duly  qualified   writers  are 
published  a  week  or  two  in  advance.      "  Other  helps  are 
published  and  supplied  at  the  lowest  possible  prices,  and 
public  training,  lessons,  lectures,  and  examinations  are 
also  carried  on"    (William  Benham).       The   American 
Sunday  School  Union,  a  development  of  earlier  Unions 
(since  1791),  was  established  in  1824.      See  William  Ben- 
ham;  the  Cath.  Diet.;  Chambers'  Encycl.;  the  D.N.B. 

SUNNA.  Sunna  would  seem  to  have  been  one  of  the 
deities  of  the  Ancient  Teutons.  The  name  seems  to 
occur  as  that  of  a  goddess  in  one  of  the  Merseburg  Charms 
(q.v.).  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  reading,  "  Then 
charmed  it  Sinthgunt,  Sun(na)  her  sister;  then  charaaed 
it  Frija.  Vol(la)  her  sister,"  should  rather  be,  "Then 
charmed  it  Sinthgunt,  Sun's  sister;  then  charmed  it  FrIJa, 
Vol's  sister."  See  P.  D.  Chanteple  de  la  Saussaye,  The 
Rel.  of  the  Teutons,  1902. 

SI'NNA,  THE.  Sunna  is  an  Arabic  word  meaning 
"  way,  mle,  mode  of  acting  or  conduct."  The  term  is 
used  to  describe  the  traditional  sayings,  actions,  etc..  of 
Muhammad.  These  are  rtiles  and  patterns  for  all  devout 
Muslims  This  kind  of  Information  is  also  called  HadlCh. 
it  ranks  next  In  Importance  to  the  Qur'an.  "  The  science 
of  Tradition  Is  considered  the  noblest  and  most  excellent 
after  that  of  the  Qur'fin,  and  its  study  the  next  In  Im- 
mrtance  to  that  of  the  Holy  Book.  Muhammad  himself 
Is  said  to  have  encouraged  his  foUowere  to  keep  and 
transmit  his  sayings  "  (Klein).  There  Is  the  Sunna  of 
Saying,  which  consists  of  oral  laws  and  utterance  aenved 
from  the  Prophet;  the  Sunna  of  Action,  which  consists 
of  his  deeds  and  practice;  the  Sunna  of  Approbation  or 
Confirmation,  which  consists  of  his  silent  sanction  of 
acts  done  by  others.  In  course  of  time  it  was  thought 
necessarv  to  have  the  oral  traditions  sifted  and  written 
down.  'Khallf  'Umar  11.  (99-101  A.H  )  ordered  this  to 
be  done  about  one  hundred  years  after  Muhammad  s 
death  There  are  six  collections  of  exceptional  atithority, 
called'  "  The  Six  Books."  (1)  The  traditions  of  BukhArl 
&  AH  194).  which  professes  to  Include  only  genuine 
traditions  Klein  quotes  a  learned  doctor  of  Islftm  as 
saying  •  "  The  collection  of  Bukh&rl  is  the  uKWt  excellent 
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book  of  lalam  after  the  Book  of  God."  (2)  Tbe  tradi- 
tions of  Muslim  id.  2G1  A.H.),  a  dd«ciple  of  Bukhftri. 
This  again  was  supposed  to  include  only  genuine  tradi- 
tion. (3)  The  tradition*  of  Abu  Dftud  (d.  27o  A.H.). 
(4)  The  traditions  of  Tirmldhi  (d.  279  A.H.).  (5)  The 
traditions  of  An  Nisft'i  (d.  303  A.H.).  (6)  The  tradition* 
of  Ibn  MAj&  id.  273  A.H.).      See  F.  A.  Kle'n. 

SUPAY.  Supay  was  one  of  the  deities  worehlppea 
by  the  ancient  Peruvians.  He  was  the  god  of  the  dead, 
and  corresponded  to  Pluto. 

SUPERMAN,  THE.       The  German  term  Lehertnensch 
"  superman,"  used  by  Goethe  in  "  Faust,"  i«  employed  by 
Friedxich  Nietzsche  (1844-1900)  to  describe  the  ideal  man 
of  his  philosophy.     In  1888  Nietzsche  became  insane,  and 
hl«    la«t    literary    production,    Der    AntichHst,    in    it« 
extravagance  already  bears  the  stamp  of  insanity.       In- 
fluenced at  first  by  Schopenhauer  (1788-1860),  the  disciple 
went  far  beyond  his  master.       Nietzsche  is  usually  re- 
garded as  a  gloomy  pessimist  and  a  brutal  materialist. 
He    is    of    course    in    some    respects    pessimistic    and 
materialistic.      But  probably  he  is  very  much  misunder- 
stood.       He  is  thought  to  have  done   young  people  in 
Germanv  much  harm.      But  young  people  will  have  read 
his  works,  without  understanding  them,  with  the  idea  of 
finding   in  them   something   (outrageous)    which    is  not 
necessarily  there.       Forbidden  books  are  always  attrac- 
tive to  certain  people,  and  a  reputation  for  outrageous- 
ness  acts  as  a  powerful  suggeetion.     Certain  people  want 
to  be  outraged.       Writers  like  Ibsen  and  Nietzsche  are 
the  tools  which  they  sharpen  for  themselves.     It  has  been 
rightly  observed  that  the  strength  of  Nietzsche's  Super- 
man "  could  hardly  be  won  and  maintained  without  the 
austerest    self-discipline"     (A.    Butler).       One    can    do 
Nietzsche    justice   without    accepting    or    admiring   his 
philosophy.       "  Nietzsche  represents  a  passionate  indi- 
vidualism  in    opposition    to  the  social   and   democratic 
tendencies  of  the  present  time.     His  ideal  is  the  powerful 
individual  who  has  risen  above  the  '  slave-morality  '  of 
Christian  civilisation,  with  its  sympathy  and  compassion, 
its  indulgence  towards  weakness,  and  its  weak   love  of 
neighbours  and  enemies.    The  mass,   he  thinks,   has  by 
mere  force  of  numbers  overcome  the  strong  individuals 
whose  power  he  conceives  to  be  the  only  intrinsic  good. 
The  mass  has  made   morality,  determined  the  scale  of 
life's  values;  and  it  has  done  this,  thinks  Nietzsche,  .n 
Its  own  interest  and  in  the  strength  of  mere  majority  " 
(Butler).        According   to  Nietzsche,   we  need  a    trans- 
valuation  of   all  values   ("  Umwertung   aller   Werte "). 
See  C.  J.  Deter,  Oeschichte  der  PhUoaophie,  1906;  Arthur 
Butler.  Diet,  of  Philosophical  Terms. 

SUPERNATURAL  RELIGION.        The  title   "  Super- 
natural Religion"  was  given  to  a  work  by   Walter  R. 
Cassels,  which  appeared  in  1874.  and  created  a  consider- 
able stir.       The  author  contended  that  the  Gospels  of 
Matthew  and   Mark  as  they  have  been  preserved   to  us 
are  not  those  referred  to  by  Euseblus.     He  also  discussed 
from  a  rationalistic  standpoint  tlie  questions  of  Miracles, 
the   Incarnation,  the    Resurrection,  and  the    Ascension. 
The  book  was  replied  to  by  Bishop  J.  B.  Lightfoot  (1828- 
1889)  in  his  Essays  on  the  Work   called  "  Supernatural 
Religion."      F.  C.  Convbeare,  himself  a  keen  critic  and 
advanced  theok>gian.  thinks  that  Lightfoot  succeeded  in 
refuting    Cassels'    thesis    that   our    Gospel   of    Luke   is 
merely  a  later  edition  of  Marcion's  Gospel,  as  well  as  his 
contention  with  regard   to  Ensebius.        He  thinks  that 
Cassels'  book  has  other  grave  shortcomings.     *'  In  general 
It  underestimates  the  external  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
age  of  the  Synoptic  gospels ;  and  its  author  has  no  clear 
idea  either  of  the  relations  In  which  they  stand  to  each 
other,  or  of  the  supreme  importance  of  ascertaining  those 
relatl<Mis  correctly.      He  moved  exclusively  In  the  circle 


of  Baur's  Ideas,  and  had  neglected  other  German  books 
of  equal  weight,  like  those  of  C.  H.  Welsse  and  C.  G. 
Wllke,  published  in  1838."  Cassels'  great  oi>ponent, 
Ll^tfoot,  however,  held  no  superiority  In  critical  out- 
kx>k,  "  though  he  was  a  better  scholar  and,  within  the 
narrow  circle  of  his  premises,  a  more  careful  and  accurate 
worker."  See  F.  C.  Conybeare,  Hist,  of  ^.T.  Crit.;  cp. 
P.  Vivian,  The  Churches  and  Modem  Thought.  1908. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  HYPOTHESIS,  THE.    This  name 
has  been  given  to  one  of  the  theories  put  forth  by  the 
Higher  Critics   (see  CRITICISM.  HIGHER)  to  explain 
the    composition     of    the    Hexateuch.        It    was    pre- 
ceded   by   the   Documentary    Hypothesis    iq.v.)  and  the 
Fragmentary   Hypothesis  iq.v.).       All  that  was  best  in 
these  It  adopted.       Their  mistakes  It    corrected.        The 
Supplementary  Hypothesis  is  largely  associated  with  the 
name  of  the  German  scholar  W.  M.  L.  De  Wette  tb.  1780), 
because  he  prepared  the  way  for  it.      After  some  hesita- 
tion, De  Wette  rose  above  the  two  earlier  hypothest\s  and 
pressed  "  for  the  unity  of  the  Pentateuch  In  Its  present 
form  as  the  plan  of  one  mind.        He  first  stated  that 
Deuteronomy  Is  an  Independent  part  of  the  Pentateuch, 
composed  in  the  age  of  Joslah.      He  subsequently  adopted 
into   his   system    the   Improvements   suggested    by   other 
Biblical  scholars  who  followtni  in  his  footsteps  "    (C.  A. 
Brlggs).      A  later  scholar.  F.  Bleek  (1793-1859).  put  the 
Supplementary   Hypothesis  Into    shape.        According    to 
him,  the  original   narrative  of  the   Elohlst   (the  writer 
who  uses  the  divine  name  Elohim)  was  supplemented  by 
the    Jahvlst    (less  correctly    Jehovist;   the    writer   who 
uses  the  divine  name  Jehovah).       H.   Ewald  (1803-1875) 
afterwards  showed  that   throughout   the   Pentat^-uch    it 
was  po.ssible  to  distinguish  the   Elohlstlc  and   Jahvlstic 
(Jehovlstic)  docuinents.      It  was  then  discovered  that  this 
was  true  of  Joshua  as  well,  so  that  It  became  convenient 
to    speak    of    the    Hexateuch.       In    1853    H.     Hupfeld 
of  Halle  Independently   revived  the  discovery  of  C.   D. 
Ilgen   (see   DOCUMENTARY   HYPOTHESIS),    who  had 
claimed  that  a  number  of  docnnients  were  us(m1   in  the 
composition  of  CtcucsIs.    He  analysed  the  book  of  Genesis 
very  carefully,  and  was  able  to  discriminate  an  Elohlst, 
a  Second  Elohlst.  a  Jahvlst  (Jehovist).  and  a  Reiiactor. 
He  found  that  the  Redactor  diCFers  from  the  other  three. 
"  in  that  he  Is  distinguished    for  the  conscientiousness 
with  which  he  reproduc(>«  the  ancient  documents,  word 
for  word,  and  the  skill  with  which  he  combines  them  in 
the  unity  and  order  which  characterize  his  work  "  (C.  A. 
Brlggs).      Heinrlch  Ewald  (1S03-1S75).  a  many-sided  and 
brilliant  scholar,  found  in  the  Elohlstlc  document  a  Book 
of  Orlgrins,   which  had  drawn  uiK)n   older   writings :    a 
biography  of  Moses,  the  Book  of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah 
(q.v.),   and   the  Book   of   the  Covenants.       This  frame- 
work   (German    "  Grund.schrift)    was    supplemented    at 
later   dates   by    the    Second    Elohlst,    the   Jahvlst,    the 
Redactor,    and    the    Deuteronomlst.       Acconling    to    E. 
Schrader   (writing  in  1868),  '*  there  are  two  chief  docu- 
ments :    the    Annallstlc    (Elohi.st)    and    Theocratic     (2d 
Elohlst).  composed,  the  former  In  the  earlier  part  of  the 
reign  of  David,   the   author   a   priest  who   u.s<>d  earlier 
written  sources;  the  latter  soon  after  the  division  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  northern  realm.  975-950  B.C..  also  using 
ancient     documents.       The     third     prophetic     narrator 
(Jehovist)   combined  the  two,  freely  appropriating,  and 
rejecting,  and  enlarging  by  numerous  additions,  making 
a  complete  and  harmonious  work,  in  the  reign  of  Jero- 
boam II..  825-SOO  B.C..   in  the  northern  kingdom.       The 
Deuteronomi.<?t   In  the  prophetic  spirit  composed  the  law 
of  Moses  contained  in  Deuteronomy,  and  became  the  final 
redactor  of  the  Pentateuch  in    its  present   form,   imme- 
diately before  the   reform  of  Josiah.  «)22  B.C..   being  a 
man  closely  associated  with  the  prophet  Jeremiah."      In 
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England  the  Supplementary  Hypothesis  was  advocated  by 
Samuel  Davidson  (1806-1899).  Cp  HEXATEUCH.  See 
C.  A.  Brlggs,  Hex.:  A.  Duff,  Hist,  of  O.T.  Crit.,  1910. 

SUPRAI^PSARIANISM.  A  doctrine  held  by  the 
extreme  Calvlnlsts.  When  God  created  man,  he  decreed 
his  fall,  both  foreseeing  and  permitting  it.  He  over- 
ruled It  for  man's  redemption.  "It  is  logically  the 
most  consistent  tvpe  of  Calvinism,  but  borders  on  fatalism 
and  pantheism,'  and  hence  was  excluded  from  the 
Reformed  Confessions,  all  of  which  deny  emphatically 
that  God  is  the  author  of  sin"  (Schaff-Herzog). 

SURA.  The  Qur'fln  Is  divided  into  Suras.  The 
word  Sura  mean*  a  row  or  series.  As  used  of  the 
Qur'ftn,  it  corresjwnds  roughly  to  our  chapter.  Each 
Sura  has  a  special  title  which  is  supposed  to  relate  to  its 
contents.  Thus,  the  first  is  called  •'  Mecca,"  the  second 
"The  Cow,"  the  third  "The  Family  of  Imran."  etc. 
The  verses  are  designated  'Ayftt,  which  means  literally 
"  signs  "  or  "  miracles."  They  are  so  called  because 
each  verse  w€is  supposed  to  be  a  miracle.  In  Sura  xvli. 
vs.  90  Muhammad  is  reported  to  have  said  :  "  Verily,  were 
men  and  genii  assemble<i  to  produce  the  like  of  this 
Koran,  they  could  not  produce  its  like,  tliough  the  one 
should  help  the  other."  There  are  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  Suras  of  different  lengths.  Every  Sura,  except 
the  ninth,  is  prefaced  by  the  words:  "  In  the  name  of 
God,  the  Merciful,  the  Compassionate." 

SURADEVI.  A  Hindu  deity,  goddess  of  wine,  wor- 
8hlppe<i  bv  the  Sundls,  the  liquor-distilling  caste  of  the 
Uriya  country  in  India.     The  Sundls  regard  her  as  their 

mother.  ,  .  , 

SURYA.  The  chief  of  the  Vedlc  solar  deities,  the  son 
of  Dyaua  or  the  sky.  He  is  ck>sely  associated  with  Agnl, 
and  sometimes  seems  to  be  identified  with  him.  The  car 
in  which  he  makes  his  daily  journey  is  drawn  by  seven 

Diares.  ^  ,  .    .. 

SUSA-NO-0.  A  figure  In  the  mythology  of  the 
Japanese.  He  was  bom  from  the  nose  of  Izanagl,  and, 
whatever  he  was  at  first  seems  to  have  developed  into  a 
god  of  the  underworld.  From  one  of  his  children  the 
Mikado  Is  supposed  to  be  descended. 

SUTEKH.  An  Egyptian  deity.  Stitekh  is  a  later  and 
lengthened  form  of  the  name  Set  iq.v.). 

SUTHRA  SHAHIS.  A  mendicant  order  in  India,  an 
offshoot  of  the  Nanakpanthis  iq.v.).  They  are  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  a  disciple  of  Nanak.  Their 
distinctive  badges  are  the  Sell,  a  rope  of  black  wool  bound 
round  the  head  like  a  turban,  and  the  Syahl.  the  Ink 
which  they  use  to  draw  a  black  line  on  their  foreheads. 
8ee  R.  V.  Russell.  „    , ,,  ,  . 

SUTTAPITAKA.  The  second  division  of  the  Buddhist 
Canon.      See  CANON,  BUDDHIST. 

SUTTAVIBHANGA.  One  of  the  Buddhist  sacreo 
books  In  the  first  division  of  the  Canon.       See  CANON, 

BUDDHIST.  .     ,       .,         *  4.,, 

ST^TTEE.  Suttee  or  Sati  Is  the  designation  of  the 
Hindu  practice  of  burning  the  widows  of  deceased 
persons.  A  good  wife  showed  her  devotion  by  burning 
herself  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her  husband.  The  prac- 
tice seems  to  have  originated  in  the  noble  caste  of  Rajahs. 
It  was  an  honour  claimed  first  by  the  pet  wife,  then  by 
the  first  wife,  and  finally  by  any  devoted  wife.  Dubois 
gives  vivid  descriptions  of  the  Suttee  ceremony.  One 
relates  to  the  case  of  a  widow,  aged  about  thirty  years, 
who  had  decided  to  accompany  her  dead  husband  to  the 
funeral  pyre.  "  The  news  having  rapidly  spread  abroad, 
a  large  ^ncourse  of  people  flocked  together  from  all 
quarters  to  witness  the  spectacle.  When  everything  was 
ready  for  the  festival,  and  the  widow  had  been  richly 
ck>thed  and  adorned,  the  bearers  stepped  forward  to 
remove  the  body  of  the  deceased,  which  was  placed  in  a 


sort  of  shrine,  ornamented  with  costly  stuffs,  garlands 
of  flowers,  green  foliage,  etc.,  the  corpse  being  seated  in 
it  with  crossed  legs,  covered  with  jewels  and  clothed  in 
the  richest  attire,  and  the  mouth  filled  with  betel.  Immed- 
iately after  the  funeral  car  followed  the  widow,  borne 
in  a  richly  decorated  palanquin.       On  the  way  to  the 
burning-ground  she  wajs  escorted  by  an  immense  crowd 
of  eager  sight-seere,  lifting  their  hands  towards  her  in 
token  of  admiration,  and  rending  the  air  with  cries  of 
joy.      She  was  looked  upon  as  already  translated  to  the 
paradise  of  Indra,  and  they  seemed  to  envy  her  happy 
lot."    On  her  way  she  distributed  leaves  of  betel,  which 
were  treasured  as  relics.      On  leaving  the  palanquin,  she 
dragged  herself  or  was  dragged  to  a  pond  not  far  from 
the  pyre.      Into  this  she  plunged  before  being  led  to  the 
pyre,  which  "  was  surrounded  by  Brahmins,  eadl  with 
a  lighted  torch  in  one  hand  and  a  bowl  of  ghee  in  the 
other."      At  length  the  fatal  signal  was  given.      "  The 
poor  widow  was  Instantly  divested  of  all  her  jewels,  and 
dragged,  more  dead  than  alive,  to  the  pyre.      There  she 
was  obliged,  according  to  custom,  to  walk  three  times 
round  the  pile,  two  of  her  nearest  relatives  supporting 
her  bv  the  arms.      She  accomplished  the  first  round  with 
tottering  steps;  during  the  second  her  strength  wholly 
forsook  her,  and  she  fainted  away  in  the  arms  of  her 
conductors,  who  were  obliged  to  complete  the  ceremony 
by  dragging  her  through  the  third  round.     Then,  at  last, 
senseless  and  unconscious,  she  was  cast  upon  the  corpse 
of  her  husband.     At  that  moment  the  air  resounded  with 
noisy  acclamations.      The  Brahmins,  emptying  the  con- 
tent's of  their  vessels  on  the  dry  wood,   applied  their 
torches,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  whole  pile 
was  ablaze.      Three  times  was  the  unfortunate  woman 
called  by  her  name.      But,  alas  I  she  made  no  answer." 
There  is  no  authority  for  the  Suttee  custom  in  the  Hindu 
religious  books.        The  Hindu   theistlc  reformer,  Ram- 
mohun  Rov  (b.  1774)  denounced  the  practice,  and  in  1829 
it  was   abolished  by  statute  throughout  British   India. 
But  it  is  said  still  to  prevail  on  the  bordera  of  British 
territory  in  the  Independent  Hill  States.     E.  W.  Hopkins 
is  inclined  to  think  that  the  present  existence  of  widows 
is  more  horrible  than  death  on  the  funeral  pyre.      See 
Monier-Williams;  E.  W.  Hopkins;  J.  A.  Dubois  and  H. 
K.  Beauchamp;  J.  Campbell  Oman,  Cults. 

SUWA'H.  An  Arabian  deity  mentioned  in  the  Qur'ftn 
(Ixxi.,  22).  The  idol  SuwA'h  is  supposed  to  have  been 
antediluvian.  Legend  says  that  after  lying  under  water 
for  some  time  after  the  Deluge,  it  was  discovered  by 
the  pagan  Arabs.  Suwft'h  was  worshipped  in  the  shape 
of  a  woman.  See  E.  H.  Palmer,  The  Qur'dn,  1880,  in  the 
"  Sacred  Books  of  the  Bast";  E.  M.  Wherry,  Compre- 
hensive Commentary  on  the  Qurdn,  1896. 

SVANTOVIT.  Svantovlt  is  eald  to  have  been  the 
chief  god  of  the  ancient  Slavs.  Saxo  speaks  of  hie  wor- 
ship on  the  island  of  Ruegen.  He  was  represented,  it 
seems,  as  having  four  heads  and  necks,  and  as  holding  in 
one  hand  a  t)ow  and  in  the  other  a  drinking-horn.  "  Near 
the  idol  were  a  saddle  and  bridle  destined  for  the  white 
horse  of  the  god.  which  only  the  priest  might  mount  " 
(Reinach).  Thus  the  god  was,  amongst  other  things, 
a  god  of  war.  The  horse  was  used  also  in  some  form  of 
divination.      See  Relnach,  O.,  1909. 

SVARGA.  Svarga  is  one  of  the  paradises  or  heavens 
in  Brfihmanlsm.  It  Is  the  heaven  presided  over  by  Indra 
iq  V  )  and  the  paradise  to  which  orthodox  Brahnmns 
hope  to  be  transported.  In  the  centre  is  the  palace  of 
Indra,  adorned  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  there 
is  another  palace  for  his  wife  Sati.  In  the  paradise 
thrive  the  Kalpa-tree  with  its  golden  fruit  of  exquisite 
flavour  and  the  cow  Kamadhenu  with  Its  delicious  milk. 
These  supply  food  for  the  gods.     The  B^alpa-tree  has  in 
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book  of  lalam  after  the  Book  of  God."  (2)  The  tradi- 
tions of  Muslim  id.  261  A.H.),  a  ddeclple  of  Bukhftrt. 
This  again  was  supposed  to  include  only  genuine  tradi- 
tion (3)  The  traditions  of  Abu  Dftud  (d.  27o  A.H.). 
(4)  The  traditions  of  Tirroidhl  (d.  279  A.H.).  (5)  The 
traditions  of  An  Nisft'i  (d.  303  A.H.).  (6)  The  traditions 
of  Ibn  MftjA  (d.  273  A.H.).      See  F.  A.  Kle'n. 

SUPAY.  Supay  was  one  of  the  deities  worsnlppea 
by  the  ancient  Peruvians.  He  was  the  god  of  the  dead, 
and  correi^)onded  to  Pluto. 

SUPERMAN,  THE.       The  German  term  lebermensch 
"  superman,"  used  by  Goethe  in  "  Faust."  Is  employed  by 
Frledrich  Nietzsche  (1844-1900)  to  describe  the  ideal  man 
of  hl«  philosophy.     In  1888  Nietzsche  became  insane,  and 
his    last    literary    production,    Der    Antichrist,    in    iU 
extravagance  already  bears  the  stamp  of  Insanity.      In- 
fluenced at  first  by  Schopenhauer  (1788-1860),  the  disciple 
went  far  beyond  his  master.       Nietzsche  Is  usually  re- 
garded as  a  gloomy  pessimist  and  a  brutal  materialist. 
He    is    of    course    in    some    respects    pessimistic    and 
materialistic.      But  probably  he  Is  very  much  misunder- 
stood.      He  is  thought  to  have  done  young  people  in 
Germany  much  harm.     But  young  people  will  have  read 
his  works,  without  understanding  them,  with  the  idea  of 
finding   in  them   something   (outrageous)    which    is  not 
necessarily  there.      Forbidden  books  are  always  attrac- 
tive to  certain  people,  and  a  reputation  for  outrageous- 
ness  acts  as  a  powerful  suggeetion.     Certain  people  want 
to  be  outraged.       Writers  like  Ibsen  and  Nietzsche  are 
the  tools  which  thev  sharpen  for  themselves.     It  has  been 
rightly  observed  that  the  strength  of  Nietzsche's  Super- 
man "  could  hardly  be  won  and  maintained  without  the 
austerest    self-discipline"    (A.    Butler).       One    can    do 
Nietzsche    Justice    without    accepting    or    admiring   his 
philosophy.        "  Nietzsche   represents  a  passionate  indi- 
vidualism  in   opposition    to  the  social   and   democratic 
tendencies  of  the  present  time.     His  ideal  is  the  powerful 
individual  who  has  risen  above  the  '  .slave-morality  '  of 
Christian  civilisation,  with  its  s\'mpathy  and  compassion, 
its  Indulgence  towards  weakness,  and  its  weak   love  of 
neighbours  and  enemies.    The  mass,  he  thlnics,  has  by 
mere  force  of  numbers  overcome  the  strong  individuals 
whose  power  he  conceives  to  be  the  only  intrinsic  good. 
The  mass  has  made   morality,  determined  the  scale  of 
life's  values:  and  it  has  done  this,  thinks  Nietzsche,  .n 
its  own  interest  and  in  the  strength  of  mere  majority  " 
(Butler).        According   to  Nietzsche,   we  need  a    trans- 
valuation  of   all  values    ("  Umwertung   aller  Werte  "). 
See  C.  J.  Deter,  Oeschichte  der  Philosophie,  1906;  Arthur 
Butler,  Diet,  of  Philosophical  Terms. 

SUPERNATURAL  RELIGION.        The  title  "  Super- 
natural Religion"  was  given  to  a  work  by   Walter  R. 
Cassels,  which  appeared  in  1874.  and  created  a  consider- 
able stir.       The  author  contended  that  the  Gospels  of 
Matthew  and  Mark  as  they  have  been  preserver!  to  us 
are  not  thost^  referred  to  by  Eusebius.     He  also  di.«*cnssed 
from  a  rationalistic  standpoint  the  questions  of  Miracles, 
the   Incarnation,  the   Re-surrection,   and  the    Ascension. 
The  book  was  replied  to  by  Bishop  J.  B.  Llghtfoot  (1828- 
1889)  in  his  Essays  on  the  Work   called  "  Supernatural 
Religion."      F.  C.  Conybeere.  himself  a  keen  critic  and 
advanced  theologian,  thinks  that  Llghtfoot  succeeded  in 
refuting    Cassehs'    thesis    that   our    Gospel   of    Luke   is 
merely  a  later  edition  of  Marcion's  Gospel,  as  well  as  his 
cootention  with  regard   to  Ensebius.        He  thinks  that 
Cassels'  book  has  other  grave  shortcomings.     "  In  general 
it  underestimates  the  external  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
age  of  the  Synoptic  gospels :  and  its  author  has  no  clear 
idea  either  of  the  relations  in  which  they  stand  to  each 
other,  or  of  the  supreme  importance  of  ascertaining  those 
relations  correctly.      He  moved  exclusively  in  the  circle 


of  Baur's  ideas,  and  had  neglected  other  German  books 
of  equal  weight,  like  those  of  C.  H.  Weisse  and  C.  G. 
Wllke,  published  in  1838."  Cassels'  great  opponent, 
Llghtfoot,  however,  held  no  superiority  in  critical  out- 
kx>k.  "  though  he  was  a  better  scholar  and,  within  the 
narrow  circle  of  his  premises,  a  more  careful  and  accurate 
worker."  See  F.  C.  Conybeare,  Hist,  of  N.T.  Crit.;  cp. 
P    Vivian,  The  Churches  and  Modem  Thought,  1908. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  HYPOTHESIS,  THE.    This  name 
has  been  given  to  one  of  the  theories  put  forth  by  the 
Higher  Critics   (see   CRITICISM.   HIGHER)  to  explain 
the    composition     of     the     Hexateuch.        It     was     pre- 
ceded   by  the   Documentary    Hypothesis    (q.v.)  and  the 
Fragmentarv   Hypothesis  (q.v.).       All  that  was  best  In 
these  it  adopted.       Their  mistakes  It   corrected.       The 
Supplementary  Hypothesis  is  largely  associated  with  the 
name  of  the  German  scholar  W.  M.  L.  De  Wette  Cb-  1780), 
because  he  prepared  the  way  for  it.      After  some  hesita- 
tion, De  Wette  rose  above  the  two  earlier  hypothest^s  and 
pressed  "  for  the  unity  of  the  Pentateuch  in  its  present 
form  as  the  plan  of  one  mind.        He  first  stated  that 
Deuteronomy  is  an  independent  part  of  the  Pentateuch, 
composed  in  the  age  of  Josiah.      He  sulfsequently  adopted 
into   his  svstem   the   Improvements   suggested   by   other 
Biblical  scholars  who  followed  In  his  footsteps  "    (C.  A. 
Briggs).      A  later  scholar,  F.   B\eek   (1793-1859),  put  the 
Supplementary   Hyiwthesls  into   sharn*.        According    to 
him,  the  original   narrative  of  the   Elohtst   (the  writer 
who  uses  the  divine  name  Elohim)  was  supplemented  by 
the    Jahvlst    (less  correctly    Jehovist;    the    writer   who 
uses  the  divine  name  Jehovah).       H.   Ewald  (1803-1875) 
afterwards  showed  that   throughout   the   Pentateuch    It 
was  possible  to  distinguish  the   Elohistic  and   Jahvistic 
(Jehovistlc)  documents.      It  was  then  discovered  that  this 
was  true  of  Joshua  as  well,  w  that  it  became  convenient 
to    speak    of    the    Hexateuch.       In    1S53    H.     Hupfeld 
of  Halle  Independently   revived  the  discovery  of  C.   D. 
Ilgen   (see   DOCUMENTARY   HYPOTHESIS),    who  had 
claimed  that  a  number  of  documents  were  used  in  the 
composition  of  Genesis.    He  analysed  the  book  of  Genesis 
very  carefully,  and  was  able  to  discriminate  an  Elohist, 
a  Second  Elohist.  a  Jahvlst  (Jehovist).  and  a  Redactor. 
He  found  that  the  Redactor  differs  from  the  other  three, 
"  in  that  he  is  distinguished    for  the  conscientiousness 
with  which  he  repro<lu«^  the  ancient  documents,  word 
for  word,  and  the  skill  with  which  he  combines  them  in 
the  unity  and  order  which  characterize  his  work  "  (C.  A. 
Briggs).'     Heinrlch  Ewald  (1S0.'^-1875).  a  many-sided  and 
brilliant  scholar,  found  in  the  Elohistic  document  a  Book 
of  Origins,   which   had  drawn  ur>on    older    writings :    a 
biography  of  Moses,  the  Book  of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah 
(Q.V.),  and   the  Book  of  the  Covenants.       This  frame- 
work   (German    "  Grundschrlft)    was    supplemented    at 
later   dates    by    the    Second    Elohist,    the   Jahvlst,    the 
Redactor,    and    the    Deuteronomist.       According    to    E. 
Schrader   (writing  in  1868).  "  there  are  two  chief  docu- 
ments :    the    Annalistic    (Ek>hl.«rt)    and    Theocratic    (2d 
Elohist).  composed,  the  former  In  the  earlier  part  of  the 
reign  of  David,  the  author  a   pri*-st  who  used  earlier 
written  sources;  the  latter  soon  after  the  division  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  northern  realm.  975-950  B.C.,  also  using 
ancient     documents.       The     third     prophetic     narrator 
(Jehovist)   combined  the  two.  freely  appropriating,  and 
rejecting,  and  enlarging  by  numerous  additions,  making 
a  complete  and  harmonious  work.  In  the  reign  of  Jero- 
boam II..  825-800  B.C.,   In  the  northern  kingdom.       The 
Deuteronomi.st  in  the  prophetic  spirit  composed  the  law 
of  Moses  contained  In  Deuteronomy,  and  became  the  final 
redactor  of  the  Pentateuch   in    its  present   form,   imm*- 
diately  before  the  reform  of  Josiah.  622  B.C..   being  a 
man  ck)sely  associated  with  the  prophet  Jeremiah."      In 
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England  the  Supplementary  Hypothesis  ^-as  advocated  by 
Samuel  Davidson  (1806-1899).  Cp  HEXATEUCH.  See 
C.  A.  Briggs,  Hew.;  A.  Duff,  Hist,  of  O.T.  GHt.,  1910. 

SUPRAIJ^PSARIANISM.  A  doctrine  held  by  the 
extreme  Calvlnlsts.  When  God  created  man,  he  decreed 
his  fall,  both  fon?eeelng  and  permitting  it.  He  over- 
ruled It  for  man's  redemption.  "It  Is  logically  the 
most  consistent  type  of  Calvinism,  but  borders  on  fatalism 
and  i)antheism,  and  hence  was  excluded  from  the 
Reformed  Confessions,  all  of  which  deny  emphatically 
that  God  is  the  author  of  sin"  (Schaff-Herzog). 

SURA.  The  Qurftn  Is  divided  Into  Suras.  The 
word  Sura  means  a  row  or  series.  As  used  of  the 
Qur'ftn,  it  corresr^nds  roughly  to  our  chapter.  Each 
Sura  has  a  8r)ecial  title  which  Is  supposed  to  relate  to  its 
contents.  Thus,  the  first  is  called  "  Mecca,"  the  second 
"The  Cow,"  the  third  "The  Family  of  Imran,"  etc. 
The  verses  are  designated  'Ayftt,  which  means  literally 
*•  signs  "  or  "  miracles."  They  are  so  called  because 
each  verse  w€is  supposed  to  be  a  miracle.  In  Sura  xvii. 
vs.  90  Muhammad  Is  reported  to  have  said  :  "  Verily,  were 
men  and  genii  as.semble<l  to  produce  the  like  of  this 
Koran,  they  could  not  produce  its  like,  though  the  one 
should  help  the  other."  There  are  one  hundr?d  and 
fourteen  Suras  of  different  lengths.  Every  Sura,  except 
the  ninth,  is  prefaced  by  the  words  :  "  In  the  name  of 
God,  the  Merciful,  the  Compassionate." 

SURADEVI.  A  Hindu  deity,  goddess  of  wine,  wor- 
shlpi>e<i  by  the  Sundis,  the  liquor-distilling  caste  of  the 
Urlya  country  in  India.  The  Sundis  regard  her  as  their 
mother. 

SURYA.  The  chief  of  the  Vedic  solar  deities,  the  son 
of  Dvaus  or  the  sky.  He  is  clo.«*ely  associated  with  Agnl, 
and  sometimes  seems  to  be  identified  with  him.  The  car 
in  which  he  makes  his  daily  journey  is  drawn  by  seven 

niares.  ^   ,  .    ,, 

SUSA-NO-0.  A  figure  in  the  mythology  of  the 
Japanese.  He  was  bom  from  the  nose  of  Izanagl,  and. 
whatever  he  was  at  first  seems  to  have  developed  into  a 
god  of  the  underworld.  From  one  of  his  children  the 
Mikado  Is  supposed  to  be  descended. 

SUTEKH.  An  Egyptian  deity.  Sfitekh  is  a  later  and 
lengthene<l  form  of  the  name  Set  (q.v.). 

SUTHRA  SHAH  IS.  A  mendicant  order  in  India,  an 
offshoot  of  the  Nanakpanthis  (q.v.).  They  are  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  a  disciple  of  Nanak.  Their 
distinctive  badges  are  the  Sell,  a  rope  of  black  wool  bound 
round  the  head  like  a  turban,  and  the  Syahi.  the  ink 
which  they  use  to  draw  a  black  line  on  their  foreheads. 

See  R.  V.  Russell.  ^   ^    ^  ^^^,  ^ 

SUTTAPITAKA.     The  second  division  of  the  Buddhist 

Canon.      See  CANON,  BUDDHIST. 

SUTTAVIBHANGA.  One  of  the  Buddhist  sacred 
books  in  the  first  division  of  the  Canon.       See  CANON, 

BUDDHIST.  ....         ,  ^v 

SUTTEE.  Suttee  or  Sati  is  the  designation  of  the 
Hindu  practice  of  burning  the  widows  of  deceased 
persons  A  good  wife  showed  her  devotion  by  burning 
herself  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her  husband.  The  prac- 
tice seems  to  have  originated  In  the  noble  caste  of  Rajahs. 
It  was  an  honour  claimed  first  by  the  pet  wife,  then  by 
the  first  wife,  and  finally  by  any  devoted  wife.  Dubois 
j:iyes  vivid  descriptions  of  the  Suttee  ceremony.  One 
relates  to  the  case  of  a  widow,  aged  about  thirty  years, 
who  had  decided  to  accompany  her  dead  husband  to  the 
funeral  pyre.  "  The  news  having  rapidly  spread  abroad, 
a  large  concourse  of  people  flocked  together  from  all 
quarters  to  witness  the  spectacle.  When  everything  was 
ready  for  the  festival,  and  the  widow  had  been  richly 
clothed  and  adorned,  the  bearers  stepped  forward  to 
remove  the  body  of  the  deceased,  which  was  placed  in  a 


sort  of  shrine,  ornamented  with  costly  srtuffs,  garlands 
of  flowers,  green  foliage,  etc.,  the  corpse  being  seated  in 
It  with  crossed  legs,  covered  with  jewels  and  clothed  in 
the  richest  attire,  and  the  mouth  filled  with  betel.  Immed- 
iately after  the  funeral  car  followed  the  widow,  borne 
in  a  richly  decorated  palanquin.       On  the  way  to  the 
burning-ground  she  was  escorted  by  an  immense  crowd 
of  eager  elght-seere,  lifting  their  hands  towards  her  In 
token  of  admiration,  and  rending  the  air  with  cries  of 
joy.      She  was  looked  upon  as  already  translated  to  the 
paradise  of  Indra,  and  they  seemed  to  envy  her  happy 
lot."    On  her  way  she  distributed  leaves  of  betel,  which 
were  treasured  as  relics.      On  leaving  the  palanquin,  she 
dragged  herself  or  was  dragged  to  a  pond  not  far  from 
the  pyre.      Into  this  she  plunged  before  being  led  to  the 
pyre, 'which  "  was  surrounded  by  Brahmins,  each  with 
a  lighted  torch  in  one  hand  and  a  bowl  of  ghee  in  the 
other."      At  length  the  fatal  signal  was  given.      "The 
poor  widow  was  instantly  divested  of  all  her  jewels,  and 
dragged,  more  dead  than  alive,  to  the  pyre.      There  she 
was  obliged,  according  to  custom,  to  walk  three  times 
round  the  pile,  two  of  her  neai^est  relatives  supporting 
her  bv  the  arms.     She  accomplished  the  first  round  with 
tottering  steps;  during  the  second  her  strength  wholly 
forsook  her,  and  she  fainted  away  in  the  arms  of  her 
conductors,  who  were  obliged  to  complete  the  ceremony 
by  dragging  her  through  the  third  round.      Then,  at  last, 
senseless  and  unconscious,  she  was  cast  upon  the  corpse 
of  her  husband.     At  that  moment  the  air  resounded  with 
noisy  acclamations.      The  Brahmins,  emptying  the  con- 
tents of  their  vessels  on  the  dry  wood,   applied  their 
torches,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  whole  pile 
was  ablaze.      Three  times  was  the  unfortunate  woman 
called  by  her  name.      But,  alas!  she  made  no  answer." 
There  is  no  authority  for  the  Suttee  custom  in  the  Hindu 
religious  books.        The  Hindu   thelstic  reformer,  Ram- 
mohun  Roy  (b.  1774)  denounced  the  practice,  and  In  1829 
it  was   abolished  by  statute  throughout  British  India. 
But  it  is  said  still  to  prevail  on  the  bordere  of  British 
territory  in  the  Independent  Hill  States.     E.  W.  Hopkins 
is  inclined  to  think  that  the  present  existence  of  widows 
is  more  horrible  than  death  on  the  funeral  pyre.      See 
Monier-Williams;  E.  W.  Hopkins;  J.  A.  Dubois  and  H. 
K.  Beauchamp;  J.  Campbell  Oman.  Cults. 

SUWA'H.  An  Arabian  deity  mentioned  in  the  Qur'An 
(Ixxi.,  22).  The  idol  SuwA'h  is  supposed  to  have  been 
antediluvian.  Legend  says  that  after  lying  under  water 
for  some  time  after  the  Deluge,  it  was  discovered  by 
the  pagan  Arabs.  SuwA'h  was  worshipped  in  the  shape 
of  a  woman.  See  E.  H.  Palmer,  The  Qvr'dn,  1880.  in  the 
"  Sacred  Books  of  the  Blast " ;  E.  M.  Wherry,  Compre- 
hensive Commentary  on  the  Qurdn,  1896. 

SVAN'TOVIT.  Svantovit  is  said  to  have  been  the 
chief  god  of  the  ancient  Slavs.  Saxo  speaks  of  his  wor- 
ship on  the  island  of  Ruegen.  He  was  represented,  it 
seems,  as  having  four  heads  and  necks,  and  as  holding  m 
one  hand  a  bow  and  in  the  other  a  drinking-horn.  *'  Near 
the  idol  were  a  saddle  and  bridle  destined  for  the  white 
horse  of  the  god.  which  only  the  priest  might  mount  " 
(Reinach).  Thus  the  god  was.  amongst  other  things, 
a  god  of  war.  The  horee  was  used  also  in  some  form  of 
divination.      See  Relnach,  O.,  1909. 

SVARGA.  Svarga  is  one  of  the  paradises  or  heavens 
in  Brahmanlsm.  It  is  the  heaven  presided  over  by  Indra 
(q.v.),  and  the  paradise  to  which  orthodox  Brahmans 
hope  to  be  transported.  In  the  centre  is  the  palace  of 
Indra,  adorned  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  there 
is  another  palace  for  his  wife  Sati.  In  the  paradise 
thrive  the  Kalpa-tree  with  Its  golden  fruit  of  exquisite 
flavour  and  the  cow  Kamadhenu  with  its  delicious  milk. 
These  supply  food  for  the  gods.     The  Kalpa-tree  has  in 
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Itact  "  the  power  of  satisfying  all  the  ^esiree  of  men  who 
mit  their  trust  In  It,"  and  the  cow  Kamadhenn  can. 
SK>nroUier  things,  krant  mi&  and  *>ntter  In  abun<Un^ 
toanvbodv  who  Invokes  her  with  sincere  faith  and  devo- 
JfoS^^^uhJs  aiS  Beanchamp).  See  Monler-WllUams ; 
J.  A.  Dubois  and  H.  K.  Beanchamp. 

SVARTALFAHEIM.  Svartalfaheim  would  seem  to 
have  been  one  of  the  nine  worlds  In  the  cosmogony  of 

the  Ancient  Teutons.  ..  „vi^^„tH«o 

gVETAMBARAS.  The  Svetfimbaraa  or  *'  wt»"e-attlre 
men"  are  one  of  the  two  main  bodies  i^^to  whl^the 
?alns  ((/.t;.)  have  split  up.  They  were  so  ^Ued  because 
they  insisted  on  the  need  of  wearing  some  attire  (in  their 
SS,  white),  whereas  the  other  body,  the  Digambaras  or 
"  akv-attlre  men  "  on  principle  wore  no  covering. 

fwlSSsTND  SAXON  FORMULA  OF  CONCORD^ 
A  German  Confession  drawn  up  by  James  Andrea  of 
TOblngen  In  1575  A.D.  In  1573  Andre*  ^^^^^^^^fJ^Z 
basis  on  which  the  Lutherans  might  agree  the  substance 
S?  six  irTnic  lectures-  Martin  Chemnitz,  the  famous 
pupil  of  Melanchthon.  criticised  this  document,  with  the 
^R  that  Andrea  then  drew  up  the  Swabian  and  Saxon 
i^ula  of  Concord.  This  was  rather  lengthy  and  as 
an  improvement  Luke  Oslander  and  Balthasar  Bidenbaeh 
at  on(S  drew  up  a  brief  formula,  the  Maulbronn  Formute^ 
These  two  formulas  were  superseded  by  the  Book  or 
Torgau  (q.v.).      See  WUllam  A.  Curtis. 

SWADDLERS.  A  nickname  bestowed  upon  the  early 
Methodists  by  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland.  It  i«  siifh 
posed  to  have  been  suggested  by  some  reference  made  b^ 
Jo^  Cennick  (1718-1755)  in  a  sermon  to  the  babe 
wrapped  In  swaddling-dothee."  ^    ^     ^  *», 

SWALLOWS.  In  the  mythology  of  the  Dragon,  the 
monster  is  represented  as  being  fond  of  roasted  swallow*. 
This  partialltv  of  dragons  for  swallows  was  due  accord^ 
ing  to  Elliot  Smith  (Dr.),  to  the  transmission  of  a  very 
ancient  story  of  the  Great  Mother  who  In  the  form  ot 
Isis  was  identified  with  the  swaUow.  In  China,  so 

ravenous  is  the  monster  for  this  delicacy,  that  anyone 
who  has  eaten  of  swaltows  should  avoid  crossing  the 
water,  lest  the  dragon  whose  home  is  in  the  deep  should 
devour  the  traveller  to  secure  the  dainty  morsel  or 
sw»lk>w.  But  those  who  pray  for  rain  use  swallows  to 
attract  the  beneficent  deity.  Even  in  England  swaltowe 
flving  low  are  believed  to  be  omens  of  coming  rain— » 
tale  which  is  about  as  reliable  as  the  Chinese  variant  of 
the  same  ancient  legend." 

SWAMI-NARAYAN  SECT.    A  Vaishnava  sect  in  India, 
founded  by  Sahajanand  Swami  (b.  A.D.  1780).      He  was 
made  a  Sadhu  of  the  Ramanandi  order  (see  RAMANAN- 
DIS)   and  was  nominated  Ramanandi's  successor.     Then 
he  became  head  of  a  new  sect,  named  after  him.  although 
his  tenets  did  not  differ  much  from  those  of  R'^m^nandl. 
He  preached  with  such  success  in  Gujarat  that  in  IWl 
there  were  about  300.000  members  of  his  sect  there.      He 
taught  the  worship  of  one  sole  deity,  Krishna  or  Nftra- 
vana   identified  with  the  sun.     By  his  followers  he  seems 
to  have  been  regarded  as  a  new  incarnation  of  Vishnu. 
"  It  Is  said  that  he  displayed  miraculous  powers  before 
his  disciples,    entrancing   whomsoever  he  cast  his  eyes 
upon,  and  causing  them  in  this  mesmeric  state  (^madhi) 
to  imagine  they  saw  Sahajanand  as  Krishna  with  yellow 
robes    weapons  of  war,  and  other  characteristics  of  the 
god,  and  tVbehold  him  seated  as  chief  In  an  a^mbly 
of  divine  beings  "  (Russell  and  Hire  Lai).     He  prohibited 
the  use  of  animal  food.  Intoxicating  liquors,  and  drugs. 
His  followera  were  required  to  abstain  from  promiscuous 
Intercourse  with  women,  theft,  robbery,  false  accusations, 
and  suicide.     They  were  taught  also  to  bear  injury  with- 
out retaliation.      See  R.  V.  Russell. 

SWEDBNBOEG  SOCIETY.        In   1810  a  few  private 


persons  formed  a   Society  In  London  for  the^  purpose  of 
publishing  the  writings  and  disseminating  the  views  of 
Emanuel   Swedenborg.       Chiefly  through  the  efforts  of 
John  Clowes  (see  article  below),  the  translator  of  many 
of  Swedenborg's  works,  a  similar  Institution    had  been 
established  in  Manchester  in  1782.      The  I»ndon  Society 
may  be   regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  Manchester 
Society        **  Thus  the  voluminous  writings  of  an  author 
unknown  to  the  public  In  general  were,  shortly  after  their 
publication,    taken  under   the  especial  guardianship   of 
a  few  earnest  Christian  men.  deeply  impressed,  from  a 
careful    study  of  their  contents,  with   a   sense  of    their 
un8i)eakable  value  to  the  Church  at  targe."      It  is  pointed 
out  that  three  things   rtHjuire  to  be  distinguish^Hl  care- 
fully  by   the   reader  of   Swedenborg's   works.      (1)    I'ne 
claims  of  Swedenborg  to  supernatural  illumination       U) 
The   records  of  events   heard  and  seen  by    him    in  tne 
spiritual  world.       (3)  The  doctrines  he  has  delivered,  as 
derived    from,     and     confirmed    by.    the    express    and 
undoubted  statements  of  the  Divine  Word,  and  Illustrated 
by  rational  considerations. 

SWEDENBORGIANS.      The  disciples  and  followers  of 
Emanuel  von    Swe<lenborg   (1688-1772).        His  real   name 
was  Swedberg.       His  father  Jesper  Swedberg     l<;j>''i-1735) 
was  Bishop  of  Skara  In  West  Gothland.   After  studying  at 
Unsala  University,  Emanuel  sought  to  extend  his  kEK)W- 
ledge  and  exi)erience  by  travel.      He  acquired  an  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  physical  science,  and  on  hl«  return  to 
his   own  countrv-    he   startetl  a    Hclentltic  journal  called 
'*  Dfledalus  Hyperboreus  "   (1710-1718).       He  was  brought 
to  the  notice  of  Charles  XII..  and  in  1716  was  appointed 
Assessor  Extraordinary  in   the  Royal  College  of  Mines 
at     Stockholm.       When    Charles     XII.     was     besieging 
Frederlckshall.    a    fortress  in    Norway.   Emanuel   Swe<l- 
berg's  mechanical  skill  was  of  great  service  to  him.      In 
1719  Swedberg  was  ennobled  by  Queen  Ulrica  Lleanora, 
successor  of  Charles  XII..  and  his  name  was  changed  to 
Swedenborg.       After  this  he  began  a  llt>erary  career  of 
great  frultfuluess,    publishing  papers  on  the    longitude 
algebra,  physics,  mechanics,  etc.      In  1724  he  was  invited 
to  become  Professor  of  Mathejnatics  in  the  University  of 
Upsala.  but  declined.       In  17;i4  he  publishtnl  at  I^eipslc. 
at  the  expense  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  a  work  in  three 
volumes  on  the  various  methods  of  mining  and  .TOielting 
and   on   the  origin  of  creation.    Opera    Philnaophxca   et 
Mineralia.      The  first  volume  was  called  "  ITinoipla.  or 
the    First    Pnnciples    of    Natural    Things,    being    New 
Attempts  towards  a    Philosophical    Explanation   of  the 
Elemenlary  World."       In  the  same  year  he  PubV^^^t .,  * 
more  metaphv.sical  and  theotogical  work  entitled      Philo- 
sophical Argument  on  the  Infinite,  and  the  Pinal  Cause 
of  Creation:  and  on  the  Mechanism  of  the  Operation  of 
Soul  and  Body."       After  more  travels,  he  published  in 
1740  his  *'  Economy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom."      The  year 
1743  marks  the  turning-point  in  his  life.      In  this  year  he 
claims  to  have  received  supernatural  revelations.      In  one 
of  his  most  important  works,  published  some  years  later. 
"  True  Christian  Religion."   he   says  :    "  I   foresee  that 
manv  who   read   the    Memorable  Relations  annexed    to 
each  chapter  of  this  work,  will  believe  them  to  bt^  the 
fictions  of  imagination;   but  I  protest   in  truth  they  are 
not  fictions,  but  were  really  seen  and   heard:  not   seen 
and  heard  in  any  ntate  of  the  mind   in  sleep,  but  in  a 
state  of  complete  wakefulness:   for   it   has  pleased  the 
I>oPd  to  manifest  himself  to  me.  and  to  send  me  to  teach 
those  tilings  which  will  belong  to  his  New  Chureh.  which 
is  meant  bv  the  New  Jerusalem  in  the  Revelation.      For 
this  purpose  he  has  oi)ene<l  the  interiors  of  ray  mind  or 
spirit    by  which  privilege  it  has  been  permitted   me  to 
be  with  angels  in  the  spiritual  world,  and  with  men  in 
the  natural  world  at  the  same  time,  and  that  now  for 
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twenty-seven  yeare."      In  1745  he  published  a  phllosophi- 
oal  work  called  "  The  Worship  and  Love  of  God,"  but 
he  had  not  yet  reached  the  complete  change  in  the  direc- 
tion of  his  life.       His  characteristic  phlk>8ophy  is  to  be 
gleaned    from   the    works    that    folkwed.      In    1747    he 
resigned  his  assessorshlp  in  order  to  devote  all  his  time 
and  energies  to  his  spiritual  work.      His  philosophy  was 
developed  in   "  Arcana  Ca-lestia."  an   exposition  of  the 
Books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  (1749-56);   "  Heaven  and 
Hell  "  (1758);  "  The  I^st  Judgment  and  the  Destruction 
of  Babylon  "  (1758-1763),  descrlbeil  as  *'  being  a  relation 
of  things  heard  and  seen";   "The  White  Horse,  men- 
tioned   in  the  Revetation.  chap,   xix."    (1758);   "Angelic 
Wisdom    concerning    the    Divine    Ix>ve   and    the    Divine 
Wisdom"     (1763);     "Angelic     Wisdom    concerning    the 
Divine  Providence"  (1764):  "  The  Apocalypse  Revealed  " 
(17«M)):  "  Conjugal  I.x>ve  and  its  Chaste  Delights  "  (1768); 
"  The  True  Christian  Religion  "  (1771).       The  "  Arcana 
Coplestia"   was  written    in    Ix>ndon  while   Swendenborg 
was    living  at  26  Great    Bath   Street,   Coldbath   Fields, 
Clerkenwell.      He  died  in  London  on  the  29th  of  March, 
1772.       His  disciples  before   his  death  were  not   many. 
One  of  them  was  Thomas  Hartley  (17097-1784).  who  trans- 
lated one  of  Swedenborg's  works.      After  Swedenborg's 
death,    his    writings    gradually    became    better    known. 
John  Ctowes  (1743-1831),  Vicar  of  S.  John's,  Manchester, 
in  1780  founded  a  Swedenborgian  printing  society,  which 
in  1781  began  to  issue  translations  of  Swedenborg's  works 
made  by  Ck>we8  himself.       In  1783  Robert   Hindmarsh 
(1759-18,15).     a    Clerkenwell     printer,     formed    a     small 
Swedenborgian  Society,  which  met  at  S.    Paul's  Coffee- 
House,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.      Out  of  this  grew  "  The 
Theosophical  Society  "  which  was    "  Instituted    for  the 
purr>o«c  of  promoting  the  heavenly  doctrines  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  by  translating,  printing,   and  publishing  the 
theological  writings  of  the  Honourable  Emanuel  Sweden- 
borg."      It    held    its    meetings    in   New   Court,    Middle 
Temple.      In  1788  Robert  Hindmarsh  opened  a  chapel  in 
East   Cheap:   the  name  of  the   Society  was  changed  to 
"  The  New  Church  " :  and  an  "  Order  of  worship  for  the 
New    Chureh    signified    by    the   New  Jerusalem    in   the 
Revelation  "   was   agreed   upon.        Hindmarsh    acted  as 
priest,  and   was   charged   afterwards  to  ordain  others. 
In  1793  he  built  a  chapel  in  Cross  Street.  Hatton  Gareien. 
In  the  same  year  a  chapel  was  opened  in  Peter  Street, 
Manchester.       In   1815  three   orders  of   ministers  were 
established.   The  doctrines  of  Swedenborg  have  been  sum- 
marized by  J.  Clowes.      As  regards  the  Sacred  Writings, 
he  thinks  no  one  else  has  explained  so  clearly  their  divine 
original,  and  the  nature  of  their  divine  Inspiration.    "  He 
not  only  venerates  their  Divine  authority  on  all  occa- 
sions, therein  grounding,   and  thereby  confirming  every 
doctrine  which  he  delivers;  he  was  not  only  well  read  in 
the  sacred  oracles,  almost  above  the  example  of  any  other 
person.  In  the  present  or  former  times:  but  he  likewise 
asserts,  and  proves  Indisputably,  that  there  Is  contained 
In  the  Holy  Books  an  internal  spiritual  sense  heretofore 
little  knowTi,  to  which  the  outward  literal  sense  serves  as 
a  basis,  or  receptacle,  an.swering  or  corresponding  thereto 
In  a  figurative,  allegorical,  or  symbolical  way.  as  a  type 
answers  to  its  archetvpe.  or  as  a  representative  to  the 
thing  represented.      He  shews  that  in  this  internal  sense 
consists    the    spirituality    and    Divinity    of    the    Sacred 
Writings,  whereby  they  essentially  differ  from  all  other 
books  whatsoever:  and  that  by  virtue  of  this  sense  they 
are  adapted,  not  only  to  the  use  of  men  on  earth,  but  of 
angels  in  heaven:  containing  the  great  eternal  laws  of 
that  Order,  whereby  the  heavens  are  formed,  preserved, 
and  governed,  and  whereby  man  is  reformed,  regenerated, 
and   restored    to  heavenly  order:    being  thus  accommo- 
dated to  the  instruction  and  perfecting  of  all  intelHgences 


from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  "  (p.  50  f.).      As  regards 
the  Christian  life,  Swedenborg  declares  that  a  man  can- 
not be  saved  by  charity,  or  faith,  or  good  works  «Uone; 
by  a  nK>ral  life  without  a  spiritual  life,  or  by  a  spiritual 
life  without  a  moral  life;  by  divine  grace  without  his 
own  free  exertions,  or  by  his  own  free  exertions  without 
divine  grace.       "  A  truly  Christian  life  Is  a  life  which 
leads  to  heaven;  and  to  be  Jed  to  heaven  Is  the  same 
thing  as  to  be  formed  In  the  image,  likeness,  and  spirit 
of   heaven,   according  to  our   Lord's  declaration,   '  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  tcithin  you.'      A  truly  Christian 
life,  therefore,  is  that  which  tends  most  perfectly  to  open 
and  form  In  man  the  Image,  likeness,  and  ^irit  of  heaven. 
But   whereas  man  consists  of  different  parts  or  prin- 
ciples, each  of  them  capable,  in  Its  degree,  of  receiving 
this  heavenly  image,  likeness,  and  spirit,  therefore  this 
heavenly    Image,   likeness,    and    spirit   cannot   be    fully 
opened  and  formed,  unless  it  be  opened  and  formed  in  each 
part   or  principle.      These  parts   or   principles  are.    In 
general,    the  tcill,   the   understanding,   and  the   act    or 
operation    thence    proceeding.      A    truly    Christian    life 
therefore  hath  respect  to  these   three  several  parts  or 
principles  of  man,  to  open  and  form  each  of  them  accord- 
ing to  the  image,  likeness,  and  spirit  of  heaven.      The 
icill  Is  thus  opened  and  formed  by  charity,  with  all  Its 
heavenly  attendant    graces   and    virtues.       The   under- 
standing is  thus  opened  and  formed  by  faith,  with  all 
the   bright    knowledges  and   perceptions  of   holy    truth 
thereto  appertaining.      And,  lastly,  the  act  or  operation 
is  so  formed  by  good  works,  or  an  obedient  practice  of 
the  things  which  charity  and  faith   dictate.       A  truly 
Christian  life,  therefore,  or  a  life  which  leads  to  heaven, 
is  a  life  of  charity,   of  faith,  and  of  good  works  con- 
jointly "  (p.  57  f.).      As  regards  qualifications  for  admis- 
sion Into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  poverty  is  not  neces- 
sarily one  of  them.      "  It  is  the  love  of  wealth,  and  not 
the  mere   possession  thereof,  which  is  a  hindrance  to 
man's  salvation.       These  writings  clearly  prove  that  It 
is  self-love  and  the  love  of  the  world  that  oppose  and 
obstruct  man's  entrance  Into  heaven;  because  these  two 
kinds  of  love  are  principally  opposite  to  the  pure  love  of 
Cxod  and  of  our  neighbour;  in  which  the  life  of  heaven 
consists,  and  by  which  it  is  opened  and  formed  in  man. 
In  living  therefore  a  life  which  leads  to  heaven,  the  chief 
difficulty  Is.  according  to  the  testimony  of  Baron  Sweden- 
borg, to  remove  self-love  and  the  love  of  the  world,  with 
their  various  attendant  concupiscences,  so  that  the  love 
of  God  and  neighbourly  love  may  have  free  admission 
into  the  heart,  and  formation  In  the  life.     It  is  therefore 
of  no  consequence,  in  this  respect,  whether  a  man  be  rich 
or  poor  as   to   his   outward  circumstances,   because   In 
either  case  he  may  remain  In  self-love  and  the  love  of 
the  world,  or  he  may  purify  himself  from  those  unclean 
affections  "  (p.  63  f.).     The  New  Church  demands  a  new 
state  of  mind,  not  a  radical  change  in  the  external  state 
of  civil  society.       "  There  will,  therefore,  still  continue 
to  be  a  difference  of  station,  of  office,  and  of  character 
amongst  men,  but  the  pride  and  vanity  arising  from  that 
difference  will  be  removed   and  lost;  for  every   member 
of  the  New  Jerusalem,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
will  consider  himself  as  a  servant  of  the  public,  in  the 
station  appointed  for  him  by  an  all-wise  Providence,  to 
promote  the  common  good  under  the  influence  of  the  same 
common    spirit    of    good-will    and    charity.       And    thus, 
though  there  be  a  difference  of  office,  employment,  and 
character,  vet  all  being  Influenced  by  one  and  the  same 
spirit,  '  the  first  will  be  last,  and  the  last  first.'      Kings 
therefore,  and  those  who  are  in  authority,  will  execute 
judgment  and  justice  in  the  earth.       Priests,  and  those 
who  have    spiritual  administration,   will   wait   on   their 
ministry,  publishing  ihe  pure  laws  of  spiritual  order  and 
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tmth  f«>m  the  pure  love  thereof^  i?^^/fn  SL^ 
AftiTT««H>us  from  principle,  and  will  be  valiant  in  a^^n*^ 
S^ITvS  taws  Sf  natk>M,  but  without  violence,  injus- 
tice or  ^ettT  Merchant,  will  pursue  connnerce  not 
li  the  sSrtt  of  covetoufinese,  but  of  universal  80«l-will 
tn  o^n  the  doors  of  communication  between  distant 
^T  in  the  S^  of  mutual  comfort,  «>nvenlence  and 
b^evolence  Mechanics  will  be  skilful  and  industrious. 
S^TnhUseveml  occupation,  but  ^^hout  vice  and  artl^ 

fice.  Scholars  will  study  ^^f^^^f^'^!^,}^  sJ^el 
fhereof  but  in  the  pure  affection  of  truth.  ^![f^  „>, 
S^^Vs  little  about  forms  of  external  worship,  though 
S^'fvSlntly  attached  lini^rtance  to  the  outward  rHes  of 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  other  r««P«f «  ^^ 
atJma  to  have  felt  that  people  should  be  free  to  use  sucu 
Ss  as  bl^  su  ItedtheiTspiritual  requirementfi.      They 

aTSren  ^^S  to  be  slow  to  xeje^  th^/<>T>fi.h  T^Ji 
«hin  which  are  publicly  sanctioned  and  in  which  thej 

hav^eS^nVuSt^.  Lk^^'^lr'^'f^nfir^fS* 
unnarentlv  he  himself  had  no  idea  of  founding  a  sect- 
Iw^^nborg's  Philosophy  is  essentially  spiritual.  -'Acwi^- 
f^  toX  titimony  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  as  o^ned 
Ly^  ^^n  Swedenbirg,  every  man  ^^^h  communist  ion 

and  association  with  the  ^^^^^^^^ ^Z^'Jt  tL^r^ll^ 
whether  he  knows  it  or  not-according  to  the  Pfture 
rualltr  and  extent  of  his  wisdom,  as  grounded  in,  and 
deJivcS'  fro^,  that  love.  If,  therefore,  the  ruling  prin- 
ofnl^  of^n's  will  be  formed  according  to  li^avenly 
to?L  whicris  k>ve  to  the  Lord,  and  love  towards  his 
nSgh Jur.  and  the  ruling  persuasions  of  his  under- 
sSldlng  be  formed  according  to  the  wisdom  of  such  love 
-^hich  iVthe  genuine  truth  of  the  holy  commandment 
or  Wo^  of  God-he  then  lives,  wills,  thinks,  »P^^l^s.  and 
artT  ^wyportionably  from  heaven,  and  in  conjunction 
?^^^and  is  in  invisible  association  «>nt\nually  with 
tSl^^^  inhabitants  thereof ,  being  InternaUy,  as  to  ms 

of  SwiUnhorg  B  vols.,  187M7;  J.  Clowes,  Outlines 
0/  SwedenZg's  DoctHnes,  1873;  the  P^bHcations  of  the 
"  Swedenborg  Society";   J.    H.   Blunt;   and   Chambers 

^' sTeET  singers.  1.  A  band  of  religiousenthusiastj 
in  Swtland  (1681)  who  followed  a  person  called  John  Gib 
of  ^T?ow8tounness.  They  abandoned  their  ordinary 
^^mn«.  turned  their  backs  on  what  Is  ^mmo^^y 
«r^nted  as  civilised  life,  and  fasted  and  prayed  in  the 
o^Tn'^^ds  They  received  tbe  name  Sweet  Singers  from 
th^ir  habit  of  chanting  some  of  the  Psalms^  See  J.  H. 
Blunt.  2  Another  nSme  for  the  English  Ranters  «i.v.) 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  _,^„„ 

SWINE       Among  the  Hebrews,  Syrians,  and  Saracens 
gwine's  flesh  was  taboo,  as  indeed  it  was  among  all  the 
Stes.      The  reason  seems  to  be  that  the  pig  was  at 
^Ttime  a  sacred  animal,  especially  as  we  are  to^d  that 
It  nossessed   magical  powers  (Cazwini.   i.  39.S,   cited  by 
Rob^^mSf.    ''  ASx>rding  to  Al-Nadim.  the  heathen 
Ha^nTans  sacrificed   the  swine   ^^f^^^^e   f  "V^J^^^ 
once  a  year.      This  ceremony  is  ancient,  for  it  aPPears 
?n^5T>rarin  connection  with  the  worship  of  the  Semitic 
AphSuland    Adonis.      In  the    ordinary   worship   of 
i^S^lte  swine  were  not  admitted,  but  in  Cypnjs  wild 
boars  were  sacrificed  once  a  year  on  April  2      (Robertson 
sSlVh   ft  S  ).      In  Egypt.  Osiris.  Isis,  and  especially  Set, 
w?re  identified  with  th^  pig;  and  th^n^hout  the  Eas^ 
Mediterranean  the  pig  was  identified  also  with  the  Great 
Mo?heT?nd  associated  with  lunar  ^nd  sky  phenomeaa 
♦'  In  fact  at  Trey  the  pig  was  represented  with  the  «tar 
shaped  decorations  with  which  Hathor's  divine  cow  (in 
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her  rftle  as  a  skv-goddess)  was  embellished  In  Egypt.     To 
complete  the  identification  with  the  cow-mother.  Cretan 
fable  represents  a  sow  suckling  the  infant  Minoe  or  the 
vouthful  Zeus- Dionysus  as  his  Egyptian   prototype  was 
suckled  by  the  divine  cow  "  (G.  Elliot  Smith.  Dr.).      The 
Mesopotamian    god    Rimmon    when    worshipped    as    a 
tempest-god  v^-as  known  as  "the  pig."       According  to 
Elliot  Smith,  the  use  of  the  words  x^'P^^  ny  the  Greeks, 
and  porcus  and  porculus  by  the  Romans,  reveals  the  fact 
that  the  terms  had  the  double  significance  of  pig  and 
cowry-shell.      •'  As  It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  derive 
the  word  '  cowry  *  from  the  Greek  word  for     pig,    the 
only  explanation  that  will  stand  examination  is  that  the 
two  meanings  must  have  been  acquired  from  the  Identlflca- 
tion  of  both  the  cowry  and  the  pig  with  the  Great  Mother 
and  the  female  reproductive  organs.       In  other  words, 
the  pig-associations  of  Aphrodite   afford  clear  evidence 
that  the  goddess  was  originally  a  personification  of  the 
cowry."      In  New  Guinea  the  place  of  the  sacrificial  pig 
mav  actually  be  taken  by  the  cowry-shell. 

SWINGING.       A  number  of  examples  of  the  practice 
of  swinging  In  various  part*  of  the  world  as  a  religious 
or  magical  rite  have  been  collected  by  J.  G.  Frazer       At 
a  feast  held  bv  the  Dyaks  of  Sarawak  at  the  end  of  har- 
vest   "  when  the  soul  of  the  rice   is  secured   to  prevent 
the  crops  from  rotting  away."  a  number  of  old  women 
are  accustomed  to  rock  to  and  fro  on  a  rude  swing,      in 
the  East  Indian  island  of  Bengkali  swinging  i«  one  of  the 
ceremonies  performed  to  secure  a  good  catx-h  of  fish,     ine 
ancient  Athenians  kept  an  annual  festival  of  swinging. 
"  Boards  were  hung  from   trees   by    ropei?.   and   people 
sitting  on  them  svsning  to  and  fro,  while  they  sang  songs 
of  a  loose  or  voluptuous  character.      The  swinging  went 
on    both    in    public   and    private."      The    festix-al    was 
explained  as  an  expiation  for  a   suicide  or  suicides  by 
hanging.     Swinging  was  also  a  feature  of  the  great  L«tln 
festival     Feriae  Latinac.        J.    G.   Frazer   suggests  that 
*'  perhaps  we  can  reconcile  the  two  apparently  discrepant 
effects  attributed   to  swinging  as  a  means  of  expiation 
on  the  one  side  and  of  fertilisation  on  the  other,  by  sup- 
posing that  in  both  cases  the  intention  Is  to  clear  the  air 
of  dangerous  influences,  whether  the«e  are  ghosts  of  the 
nnburied  dead  or  spiritual  powers  lnlmi<'al  to  the  gix>wth 
of  plants."      Swinging  is  still  practised  as  a  ^est^l  rite    n 
Greece   and    Italy.      See   J.    G.    Frazer,    G.B.,    Vt.    ill., 
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SYMBOLICS.  The  Christian  creed  known  as  the 
Apostles'  Creed  was  called  the  Symbolum  Apostoli^m. 
Used  as  the  baptismal  confesniou.  it  was  called  a 
"  svmbol  "  as  being  a  kind  of  watchword  by  which 
Christians  were  recognized.  Luther  and  Melanchthon 
adopted  the  word  and  used  it  of  other  greeds.  P.  C. 
Marhelneke  (1780-1840)  adopted  the  word  Symbolics  in 
1810  to  describe  the  study  of  the  origin,  contents,  and 
historj'  of   the  various  Christian  creeds.        See  Schaff- 

Herzog 

SYMBOLISM.  Camden  M.  Cobem  has  pointed  out 
that  in  the  earlv  Christian  centuries  it  was  the  practice 
of  Christians  in  all  lands  to  use  the  native  symbolism 
wherever  possible  to  express  their  religious  ideas.  At 
Deir-el-Baharl  Dr.  Naville  found  the  embalmed  body  of 
a  Christian.  The  deceased  held  in  his  right  hand  a  cup 
conUining  a  red  liquid  and  In  his  left  what  appeared  to 
be  a  handful  of  wheat.  These,  according  to  Naville. 
were  emblems  of  the  Eucharist.  "  On  the  left  shoulder 
Is  the  swastika  i^)  which  was  used  as  a  Christian 
emblem  from  the  earliest  times  not  only  in  the  Roman 
catacombs  but  also  in  Egypt.  Yet  the  lower  part  of  the 
robe  covering  the  deceased  contains  a  painting  of  two 
jackal-headed  gods,  probably  Amubls  and  Apuat.  adoring 
the  sacred  bark  of  Socharis  "  (Cobem). 


SYMMACHIANS.  A  name  by  which  the  Ebionltes 
(q.v.)  are  sometimee  referred  to.  They  were  so  called 
after  Symmachus,  the  author  of  one  of  the  Greek  versions 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

SYN.  One  of  the  deities  of  the  Ancient  Teutons.  The 
godde-ss  Syn.  who  belonged  to  the  retinue  of  Frija  (q.v.) 
and  Freyja  (q.v.),  is  represented  as  protecting  people  who 
have  to  take  an  oath. 

SYNAGOGUES,     Jewish  places  of  worship.     The  word 
Synagogue   is  Greek  and  means  "  assembly  "  or  "  con- 
gregation."     The  Hebrew  (post-Blbllcal)  expression  for 
the      Synagogue      is     Beth     ha-keneseth,      **  House      of 
Assembly."      The  institution  seems  to  have  arisen  in  the 
Greek  period.      "  It  probably  did  not  become  a  regular 
institution   in  Palestine   till   after  the  beginning  of  the 
-Maccabean  period,  and  seems  to  have  grown  up  first  In 
the  Dlspereion.      By  the  time  of  the  New  Testament,  as 
everybody  knows.  Synagogues  had  become  a  widespread 
Institution,    and   it   was  owing  to   their  existence  that 
.Judaism  was  able  to  perpetuate  itself  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Temple  "  (W.  O.  E.  Oesterley  and  G.  H.  Box). 
The  remains  of  ancient  Synagogues  have  been  discovered 
In  Palestine  in  recent  years.      "  In  April  and  May,  1905, 
the  German  Oriental  Society  excavated  a  Hebrew  syna- 
gogue of  the  Roman  period  at  Tell-Hum.      It  was  78  feet 
long  by  59  feet  wide,  was  built  of  beautiful  white  lime- 
gtone  almost  equal   to   marble,  and  was  in  every   way 
more  magnificent  than  any  ever  before  found  in  Pales- 
tine, that  in  Chorazin  being  the  next  finest.       Its  roof 
was  gable-shaped,  and  it   was  surprizingly  ornamented 
with  fine  carvings  representing  animals,  birds,  fruit,  etc. ; 
though  in  some  cases  these  ornamentations  had  been  in- 
tentionally mutilated.      In  January,  1907.  Macalister  and 
Masterman  reported  that  they  had  made  sufficient  excava- 
tions at    Khan  Mlnyeh  to  prove   that    it  was  not  the 
ancient  Capernaum,  as  It  contained  no  pottery  older  than 
the  Arab  time.      This  report  being  accepted.  Tell-Hum 
Is  left  without  a  rival  in  its  claim  to  be  Capernaum,  and 
makes  it  protvable  that  the  synagogue  excavated  there  Is 
the  very  one  referred  to  In  Luke  12,  5  "  (Cobem).      The 
Synagogue  of  course  has  its   peculiar    institutions  and 
ceremonies,  but  it  differs  from  the  Christian  Churches  in 
having,  according  to  K.  Kohler.  no  sacraments.       "  Its 
institutions,  such  as  the  festivals,  aim  to  preserve  the 
historic   memory  of  the  people;    its   ceremonies,  called 
*  signs  '  or  '  testimonies  '  In  the  Scripture,  are  to  sanctify 
the  life  of  the  nation,  the   family,   or  the  individual." 
The  Jew  becomes  a   member  of  the  Jewish  community 
by   right  of  birth.       The  most  important  institution  of 
the  Synagogue  is  the  Sabbath.       "  The  highest  point  of 
religious  devotion  in  the  synagogue   is   reached  on  the 
New  Year's  day  and  the  Day  of  Atonement  preceding  the 
Feast  of  Sukkoth."      Kohler  thinks  that  the  weakness 
of  the  Synagogue  was  its  Orientalism,  which  was  marked 
particularly  by  its  former  attitude  to  women.     Full  rights 
of  membership  have  only  been  accorded  them  in  our  own 
time,  owing  to  the   reform   movement  in  Germany  and 
Austria. 

SYNOPSIS.  The  name  Synopsis  has  been  given  to 
works  in  which,  for  convenience,  the  texts  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  (Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke)  are  printed  in 
parallel  columns.  It  is  a  more  scientific  term  than 
"  Harmony  "  (see  HARMONIES  OF  THE  GOSPELS). 

SYNOPTIC  PROBLEM.  The  three  Gospels  which 
present  on  the  whole  a  common  view  of  the  Gospel  story, 
the  Gospels  of  Matthew.  Mark,  and  Luke,  present  also 
a  problem  of  great  diflBculty.  For  many  as  are  the 
sections  in  which  they  are  in  agreement,  there  are  many 
others  In  which  they  differ  from  one  another  consider- 
ably. "  It  is  this  combination  of  agreement  and 
difference  that  has  given  rise  to  what  is  known  as  the 


Synoptic  Problem.  The  problem  is  to  frame  a  theory 
which  shall  account  tor  the  relations  between  the  first 
three  Gospels,  setting  them  In  their  chronological  order, 
tracing  the  sources  from  which  they  have  been  compiled, 
and  explaining  both  the  coincidences  and  differences  which 
they  present  "  (A.  S.  Peake).  See  Allan  Menzies,  The 
Ewrliest  Gospel,  1901;  J.  Armltage  Robinson,  The  Study 
of  the  Gospels,  1903;  C.  E.  Scott- Moncrieff,  St.  Mark  and 
the  THple  Tradition,  1907;  Paul  Wemle,  The  Sources  of 
Our  Knowledge  of  the  Life  of  Jesus,  1907;  A.  S.  Peake, 
Intr. 

SYNOPTICS.  In  Scientific  Theology  the  name 
Synoptics  has  been  given  to  the  Gospels  of  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke.  Synopsis  means  "  common  view." 
These  gospels  have  so  much  in  common  that  they  may 
be  "  viewed  together."  There  are  Indeed  many 
differences,  but,  as  compared  with  the  Gospel  of  John 
(q.v.),  the  other  three  gospels  may  be  regarded  together. 
See  SYNOPTIC  PROBLEM. 

SYRIAN    CHRISTIANS.       A    community    In    India. 
According  to  a  tradition  cherished  by  the  Syrian  Christ- 
ians in  Southern  India,  the  Apostle  St.  Thomas  founded 
seven   churches   in    Cochin   and   Travancore,    and  then 
extended  his  labours  to  the  Coromandel  coast,  where  he 
was  martyred.      The  apostle  is  supposed  to  have  landed 
about  52  A.D.        In   the  second  century   Demetrius  of 
Alexandria  Is  said  to  have  been  requested  by  natives  of 
India  to  send  a  Christian  teacher  to  them.      Pantaenus 
of  Alexandria,  who  undertook  to  go,  and  sailed  between 
180  and  190  A.D.,  found  some  "  to  whom  Bartholomew, 
one  of  the  apostles,  had  preached,"  already  In  possession 
of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  in  Hebrew.     The  traditions  In 
fact   (whatever  their  value)  waver  between  St.  Thomas 
and  St.  Bartholomew.      According  to  Dorotheas  of  Tyre 
(254-313  A.D.)  and  Jerome  (390  A.D.),  St.  Thomas  was 
martyred  at  Calamlna  in  India.      According  to  Ruflnue, 
his  remains  were  taken  from  India  to  Ephesus.      It  has 
been  urged  by  some  that  the  Thomas  who  introduced 
the  Gospel  into  India  was  rather  Thomas  the  Manichsean. 
He  Is  supposed  to  have  gone  to  India  in  277  A.D.      But 
still  a  third  Thomas  is  associated  with  the  evangelization 
of  India.      About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  one 
Thomas  Cana,  a  Syrian  merchant,  is  said  to  have  con- 
ducted a  mission  to  the  Malabar  coast  to  improve  the 
conditions  of  the  Christians  there.       In  any  case,  from 
this  time  until  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  in  India  the 
natives  of  Malabar  seem  to  have  welcomed  the  visitations 
and  teachings  of  Nestorian  and  Jacobite  Bishops  without 
troubling  to  distingalaih  between  them.      In  the  sixteenth 
century  they  seem  to  have  4X>me  under  the  authority  of 
the    Nestorian  Patriarch   of   Mesopotamia.      When   the 
Portuguese  came,  they  lost  little  time  in  converting  the 
Malabar  Church  Into  a   branch  of  the  Roman  Church 
(A.D.  1599).      But  the  conduct  of  the  Jesuits  led  before 
long  to  a  split  in  the  Malabar  Church  and  the  rise  of  two 
parties,  the  Romo-Syrlans  and  the  Jacobite  Syrians,  who 
acknowledged  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Patriarcfti 
of    Antioch.       The    Romo-Syrians    are    now    known    as 
Catholics  of  the  Syrian  rite.     The  converts  made  among 
the  various  castes  of  the  Hindus  by  the  Portuguese  formed 
a  third  party,  known  as  Catholics  of  the  Latin  rite.      A 
long  dispute  between  the  claims  of  Rome,  Babylon,  and 
Antioch  sharpened  the  divisions  of  the  Malabar  Church. 
In  1893  Titus  Mar  Thoma  was  chosen  to  preside  over  a 
Reformed  Party  of  Jacobite  Syrians,  who  prefer  to  be 
known  as  St.  Thomas'  Syrians.      The  original  Jacobite 
Syrians  are  under  Mar  Dionysius,  and  owe  allegiance  to 
the  Patriarch  of  Antioch.      There  are  besides  the  Chal- 
daean  Syrians  who  are  so  called  because  in  1856  a  large 
section   of  the    Syrians  asked   the    Catholic   Chaldfiean 
Patriarch  of  Babvlon  to  send  them  a  Chaldsean  Bijshop, 
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which  he  did  In  1861.  It  seems  that  "  whHe  the  Ja<»Wte 
Syrtonrhave  accepted  and  acknowledged  t^  ««^  ?«^^{- 
«l  ^oremacy  of  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  the  St. 
SLZs^S^Sns  maintaining  that  the  Jacobite  creed  was 
^^nc^  IntoMalabar  only  In  the  seventeenth  century 
SSfr^tonoTthe  church  had  shaken  off  the  Ron^n 

^il^ma^  uphold  the  ^^'^^^'^'J^'^Zf/lU^\  aSS 
«»hnreh   whereby  the  supreme  control  of  the  spiritual  ana 

?em^^raff^«  of  the%hurch  Jb^^^J^^/^,^^"^^,^ 
hands  of  the  MetTx>polltan  of  Malabar  J^^^.S^^J^by  ^"^ 
Syrians  hold  that  the  consecration  of  a  Bishop  oy.  «r 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Patriarch  of  Babylon,  Alexan- 
SL  or  Antioch,  gives  no  more  va^Wity  or  «mcUty  ^ 
that  office  than  consecration  by  the  Metropolitan  or 
Malabar  the  supreme  head  of  the  church  in  Matabar. 
^I'Sch  aB  th?s%urch  is  a.  ancientand  a^^^^ 
any  other,  being  founded  by  the  Apostle  St.  Thomas. 


while  the  Jacobites  hold  that  the  consecration  of  a  Bishop 

is  not  valid,  unless  it  be  done  with  the  sanction  of  their 

Patriarch.    The  St.  Thomas'  Syrians  have,  however,  no 

objection  to  receiving  consecration  from  the  h«<l  o^  «°y 

other  episcopal  apostolic  church,  but  they  consider  that 

such  consecration*  do  not  in  any  ^ay  s^W^^/^^^I^^^f^S 

to  the  supremacy  of  that  prelate  or  church  '•  (E^  Thunrtf^ 

and  K.  Rangachari).      The  Catholics  of  the  Syrian  rite 

?ise  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Ro^^'^Syriac;  the 

Catholics  of  the  Latin  rite  use  the  same  ««  If  V°-     ,™ 

Chaldaean  Syrians  ufle  the  Roman  liturgy,  but  they  have 

introduced  differences  in  practice.     According  to  Thurston 

and  Rangachari  most  of  the  Syrians  of  the  Prt^f  nj  day 

trace   their   descent   from   the  higher  orders  of   Hindu 

society,  and.  in  spite  of  being  Christians,  many  of  them 

observe  certain   customs  more  or  less  prevalent  among 

high-caste  Hindus.      See  B.  Thurston. 


TA'ANITH  The  name  of  one  of  the  Jewish  treatises 
or  tractates  which  reproduce  the  oral  tradition  or  un- 
written law  as  developed  by  the  second  centun;  A.D. 
^  are  Incorporated  in  the  Mishnah  (9.^.).  a  collection 
and  compilation  completed  by  Rajbl  Judah  the  Holy,  or 
the  Patriarch,  about  200  A.D.  The  sixty-three  tractates 
of  the  Mlshnah  are  divided  Into  six  groups  or  ordere 
isedarim).  Ta'anith  Is  the  ninth  tractate  of  the  second 
group,  which  i«  called  M6'M  ("  Festival  "). 

TABLETS  OF  FATE.  In  Babylonian  mythology  the 
possession  of  the  tablets  of  fiite  gives  powCT  and  authority 
SvCT^s  and  men.  In  the  Epic  of  Marduk  Tiftmat 
elves  ^m  to  Kingu.  from  whom  Marduk  tokes  them 
after  he  has  conquered  Tiftmat.  In  the  Zu  myth  we  And 
Bel  or  En-m  in  possession  of  them.  The  storm-god  Zu 
anatohes  them  from  him  and  escapes  to  the  mountains. 
Btorduk  is  the  only  god  who  ventures  to  attack  Zu  He 
is  succeasful,  and  captures  the  tabletsof  fete.  Thus  he 
Kains  the  power  formerly  possessed  by  Bel.  »ee 
MARDUK,  EPIC  OF;  ZU  MYTH^ 

TABOO       The  word  taboo  is  Polynesian,  and  meane 
withdiawii  from  current  use.        -The  field  covered  by 
taboos  among  savage  and  half-savage  races  in  ven^wide. 
for  there  te  no  part  of  life  In  which  the  savage  does  not 
feel  himself  to  be  surrounded  by  mysterious  agencies  and 
i€«)gni8e  the  need  of  walking  warily.       Moreover,  all 
taboos  do  not  belong  to  religion  proper,  that  is,  they  are 
Bot  always  rules  of  conduct  for  the  ^^i«oVL°Sr/ 
contact  with  deities  that,  when  taken  In  the  right  way. 
may  be  counted  on  as  friendly,  but  rather  appear  in  many 
ca«s  to  be  precautions  againat  the  approach  otu^lig^^t 
enemies-Higalnst  contact  with  evil  spirits  and  the  like. 
Thus  alongside  of  Uboos  that  exactly  «>7e«pond  to  rules 
of  holiness,  protecting  the  Inviolability  of  •<i^l8  »°^f^„^- 
tuarie«,  priests  and  chiefs,  and  generally  of  aU  Persons 
and  things  pertaining  to  the  gods  and  their  worsh  p.  we 
find  another  kind  of  taboo  which  in  the  Semitic  field  has 
«•  parallel  In  rules  of  uncleanness.     Women  after  child- 
birth, men  who  have  touched  a  dead  body  and  so  forth, 


are  temoonirily  taboo  and  separated  from  human  society, 
l^t  irtSr«me  persona  are  unclean  in  Semitic  re^^ion^ 
In  these  cases  the  person  under  Uboo  is  not  regarded  as 
holy^r  he  is  separated  from  approach  to  the  ^nctuary 
as  well  as  from  intact  with  men ;  but  his  act  or  con- 
dition is  somehow  associated  with  supernatural  dangers, 
arising    according  to  the   common   savage   explanation^ 
?^m  the  p^sSce  of  formidable  spirits  which  are  gunned 
like  an  Infectious  disease.      In  most  savage  societies  no 
sharp  line  seems  to  be  drawn  between  the  two  kinds  of 
SSS  jus?  i^lcated.  and  even  in  more  ad vance<l  nations 
the  notions  of  holiness  and  uncleanne^  often  touch      {^^. 
Robertson  Smith.  R.8.).     Among  the  «yr'«^^°^  '°^^, 
among  all  the  Semites,  swine's  flesh  was  taboo;  it  might 
not  be  eaten        Among  the  Syrians  again  the  dove  was 
Sboo!  U  might  not  b?  touched.       Among  the  Israelites 
if  ^8  not  permitted  to  touch  the  sacred  ark ;  and  among 
the  natives  of  Central  Australia  no  ordinary  iverson  dares 
to  approach  a  churinga.  „.^^4^„o 

TABORITES.      The  Taborites  were  one  <>/ J^^  .?^'<^ 
into  which  the  followers  of  John  Hus    (1369-^415.    s^ 
HUSSITES)  were  divided.      Tabor  means      tent,     ana 
the  Taborites  or    "men   of   the    tent  ••    were   so   called 
because  in  1419  they  met  and  encamped  on  a  mountain 
near  Prague  in  Bohemia  in  order  to  received  the  Com- 
Tniou  in^both  kinds.      Unlike  the  Calixtines  (^tM.  the 
more   peaceful   section   of   the    Husslte.s     the   Taborites 
sought  to  promote  and  defend   the.r  P'-f°<^'P{^«    »>y  .^Jf 
Do^^r  of  the  sword.       They    were    led  by   John  Zi ska 
n^W>0-1424)        In  1419  he  marehe<i  into  Prague  and  com- 
^^'"^^s    of  pillage    and    violence.      This    was    the 
beginning  of  that  vandalism  and  iconoclasra  that  deprived 
^hemia    of     most    of    Its    beautiful    /"hurches.       The 
?^borites  regarded  the  Word  of  God  as  thesole  authority 
in  religious  matters.       They  lived    n  expectation  of  the 
personal  descent  of  Christ.     From  their  fonrteen  artlclea. 
?u^shed  in  1420.  it  appears  that  t^^-V  rejected  all  polite 
literature,  the  decrees  of  the  Fathera.  the  use  of  holy  oil 
the  use  of  consecrated  water  in  Baptism,  the  practice  or 


having  sponsors,  auricular  confession,  office  books,  vest- 
ments, etc.,  fasts,  and  in  fact  the  whole  ritual  of  the 
Chureh.  In  1422  Ziska  defeated  the  Emperor  Sigismund 
in  a  battle  near  Deutsehbpod.  In  1424  he  died.  He  was 
succeeded  by  the  brothers  Procopius.  Some  of  the 
followers  of  "zifika.  however,  refused  tx)  acknowledge  that 
anyone  could  proi)erly  succeed  their  old  leader.  They 
therefore  called  themselves  On>ban.s  and  formed  a  new 
body,  though  they  were  willing  to  tight  with  the  Taborites 
aga  nst  the  common  foe.  Warfare  continued,  and  the 
Taboritt'.s  won  a  number  of  vl(^orie8.  At  length  in  14.34 
they  were  severely  defeated  at  Boehmischbrod.  In  1453 
they  were  again  defeated  and  disiHTsed.  Those  who 
remaint'd  formetl  the  nucleus  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren 
(q.v.).  See  J.  H.  Blunt;  Frot.  Diet.;  Cath.  Diet.; 
Brock  haus. 

TALITH.  The  Talith  is  a  kind  of  shawl  made  of  silk 
and  ornamented  with  fringes.  It  Is  worn  by  orthodox 
Jews  in  the  Synagogue.  In  tJie  Old  Testament  one  of  the 
commands  given  to  the  Jews  Is  this  (Deuteronomy  xxli. 
12) :  "  Thou  Shalt  make  thee  fringes  upon  the  four  comers 
of  thv  vesture  wherewith  thou  coverest  thyself."  This 
original  garment  was  a  piece  of  linen  or  wool  large 
enough  to  cover  the  whole  body.  In  course  of  time  it 
became  necessary  to  avoid  attracting  attention  by  wear- 
ing fringes  or  tassels  on  the  outer  garment.  A  smaller 
garment  with  fringes  was  therefore  worn  underneath  the 
ordinary  clothing.  The  modem  praying-shawl  is  called 
Talith  (a  corruption  of  the  Greek  Ktol€),  and  a  distinction 
is  made  between  the  "  Little  Talith  "  and  the  "  Large 
Talith."  The  lATge  Talith  corresponds  to  the  ancient 
"  garment  with  fringes."  The  fringes  have  again  been 
attached  to  it.  so  that  now  both  the  I^arge  Talith  and  the 
Little  Talith  have  them.  See  W.  O.  E.  Oesterley  and 
G.   H.  Box. 

TALMUD.  THE.  The  Talmud,  the  great  literary  pro- 
duction of  the  Jewish  Schools,  consists  of  the  Mishnah 
and  the  Gemara.  The  Mishnah  for  the  most  part  repro- 
duces the  traditional  discussions  of  the  Rabbis  who  lived 
between  70  A.D.  and  about  200  AD.  These  discussions 
seem  to  have  been  written  down  about  200  A.D.  After 
this  the  Mishnah  (q.v.)  was  discussed  in  the  Schools  of 
Palestine  and  Babvlonia.  and  the  new  discussions  received 
the  name  Gemara.  The  Rabbis  who  were  active  In  the 
Schools  from  220  to  .500  A.D.  are  designated  Amoraim. 
"  Speakers  "  or  *'  Interpreters."  The  Palestinian  or 
Jerusalem  Talmud  was  completed  towards  the  end  of  the 
fourth  «-ntury  or  during  the  fifth  century  A.D.  The 
Babylonian  Talmud  was  completed  about  500  A.D.  The 
Mishnah  Is  the  text,  to  which  the  Gemara  is  a  kind  of 
commentary.  In  both  recensions  of  the  Talmud  the 
Mishnah  is  the  same.  The  Gemara  is  not  identical,  that 
of  Babylon  being  very  much  amplified.  In  neither  case 
is  the  Gemara  wmplete.  Certain  tractates  are  omitted 
in  each,  and  these  are  not  the  same  in  the  two  Gemaras. 
The  Mishnah  consists  of  sixty-three  tractates  or  treatises 
which  are  arranged  in  six  groups  or  Sedftrim.  For  the 
names  of  these  see  MISHNAH.  The  dificusslons  in  the 
Mishnah  are  mostly  of  the  kind  called  Halachah;  those 
in  the  Gemara  are  entirely  of  the  kind  known  as  Hag- 
gadah.  Halachah  means  literally  the  act  of  walking  or 
going  Then  it  comes  to  mean  (1)  a  walk  (life)  in 
accordance  with  the  I^w.  (2)  the  Law  In  accordance  with 
which  the  walk  of  life  must  be  euided.  Haggadah  means 
literally  "  telling  "  or  "  recitation."  Halachah  alms 
at  establlshine  legal  rules.  Haggadah  is  homiletical. 
See  further  HAGGADAH  and  HALACHAH.  Thix)ugh- 
out  the  Talmnds  are  also  found  what  are  known  as 
Baraitha  sections.  Baraltha  means  in  Aramaic  "  the 
outside  "  or  **  the  external."  It  denotes  a  Tannalte 
tradition    (see  TANNAIM)  which   has    not    been   Incor- 


porated In  the  Mishnah.      The  Baraitha  sections  are  In 
Hebrew,  whereas  the  Gemara  is  in  Aramaic.    Moreover, 
the  Baraithas  are  in  the  style  of  both  halachah  and  hag- 
gadah.    C.  A.  Briggs  (Intr.)  gives  an  example  of  Baraitha 
and  Gemara  from  the  tractate  Babft  Bathrft.       Part  of 
It  is  as  follows :   (Baraitha)  "  The  rabbins  have  taught 
that  the  order  of  the  Prophets  is,   Joshua  and  Judges, 
Samuel  and  Kings,  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  Isaiah  and  the 
Twelve    (minor    prophets)  " ;     (Ciemara)    "  How    is    it? 
Hosea  is  first  because  it  is  written,  '  In  the  beginning  the 
I/ord  spake  to  Hosea.'       But  how  did  he  speak  In  the 
beginning  with  Hosea?      Have  there  not  been  so  many 
prophets  from  Moses  unto  Hosea?     Rabbi  Jochanan  said 
that  he  was  the  first  of  the  four  prophets  who  prophesied 
in  the  same  period,  and  these  are :  Hosea,  Isaiah,  Amos, 
and  Micah.      Should  then  Hosea  be  placed  before  at  the 
head?       (Reply) :    No,   since    his    prophecies    had    been 
written  alongside  of  Haggal,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  and 
Haggal,   Zechariah,  and  Malachi  were  the  last  of  the 
prophets,  it  was  counted  with  them.      (Question)  :  Ought 
it  to  have  been  written  apart  and  ought  It  to  have  been 
placed  before?    (Reply) :  No;  since  It  was  little  and  might 
be  easily  lost.       (Question)  :   How   is   it?       Isaiah  was 
before  Jeremiah  and  Ezeklel.     Ought  Isaiah  to  be  placed 
before  at  the  head?      (Reply) :  Since  the  book  of  Kings 
ends  in  ruin  and  Jeremiah  is,  all  of  it,  ruin,  and  Ezeklel 
has  Its  beginning  ruin  and  Its  end  comfort,  and  Isaiah  Is 
all  of  it  comfort;  we  join  ruin  to  ruin  and  comfort  to 
comfort."     See  J.  W.  Etheridge,  Intr.  to  Heh.  Lit.,  1856; 
Encycl.  Bibl.,  s.v.  "  I>aw  Literature";  W.  O.  E.  Oester- 
ley and  G.  H.  Box;  A.  S.  Geden,  Intr.  to  the  Heh.  Bible, 
1909. 

TAMAGOSTAD.  The  chief  god  of  the  NIcarao  (of 
Nicaragua).  He  seems  to  have  been  equivalent  to  the 
Mexican  Oxomoco.  With  the  help  of  the  goddess  Cipal- 
tonal,  he  created  the  earth  and  mankind. 

TAMBALAS.  A  class  of  Hindu  priests  in  Southern 
India.  They  are  described  as  Telu^-epeaklng  temple 
Driests. 

TAMFANA.  Tacitus  (Annals,  1.,  51)  mentions  a  temple 
of  a  goddess  Tamfana,  which  was  levelled  to  the  ground 
by  Germanicus.  Tamfana  was  worehipped  by  the  Marai, 
and  seems  to  have  been  a  goddess  of  fertility.  Her 
festival  was  in  the  autumn.  See  P.  D.  Chantepie  de  la 
Saussave,  Rel.  of  the  Teutons,  1902. 

TAMID.  The  title  of  one  of  the  Jewish  treatises  or 
tractates  which  reproduce  the  oral  tradition  or  unwritten 
law  as  developed  by  the  second  century  A.D.  and  are 
incorporated  in  the  Mishnah  (q.v.),  a  collection  and  com- 
pilation completed  by  Rabbi  Judah  the  Holy,  or  the 
Patriarch,  about  200  A.D.  The  sixty-three  tractates  of 
the  Mishnah  are  divided  Into  six  groups  or  orders 
(sedarim).  Tamid  Is  the  ninth  tractate  of  the  fifth 
group,  which  is  called  Koddshim  ("  Holy  Things  "). 

TAMMUZ.  The  namfe  of  a  god  worshipped  in  Baby- 
lonia. It  appears  from  a  Sumerian  Dynastic  List  that 
the  Sumerians  believed  him  to  have  been  a  man  who 
reigned  in  Erech  for  a  hundred  years.  He  seems  also  to 
be  described  as  a  hunter :  "  Dumuzi,  the  hunter  (?), 
whose  city  vras  .  .  .,  ruled  for  a  hundred  yeare  "  (L. 
W.  King.  Le<7end«  of  Babylon  and  Egypt  in  relation  to 
Hebrew  Tradition,  1918).  This  description,  as  Professor 
King  points  out,  recalls  the  death  of  Adonis  in  Greek 
mvthology.  Tammuz  became  a  god  of  vegetation,  and 
reference  is  made  to  the  annual  festival  of  mourning 
for  the  death  of  the  god  in  Ezeklel  vlii.  14.  This  annual 
mourning  for  Tammuz  (or  Adonis)  Is  "  the  scenic  com- 
memoration of  a  divine  tragedy  in  which  the  worshippers 
take  part  with  appropriate  wailing  and  lamentation  "  (W. 
Robertson  Smith,  R.S.);  and  It  is  thought  that  in  point 
of  form  It  supplies  the  closest  parallel  to  the  fasting  and 
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humiliation  on  the  Hebrew  Day  of  ^t^^^^^J"  ^^ 
SSxther  of  l^mmuz  waa  Ishtar.  but  n  «>ur«e  of  tiine^e 
came  to  be  regarded  aa  his  wife,  jus^  fh.'^bvKaM 
Isis  became  the  wife  of  Osiris.  _^Both  the  B?^>^°;^ 
and  the  Hebrews  named  the  fourth  month  of  the  year 

*  TAMU  ^"^A  deity  worshipped  by  the  Oaribs  of  Brazil 
as  a  culture-tod       He  Is  said  to  have  tau^t  the  people 

%1?I?'  '^"^Sss  referred  to  in  C-Jthaginian  in^ 
flcriptions.  In  one  passage  she  is  described  as  Tbe 
Gre^rMother."  ElSwhere  she  i«  addressed  aa  the 
♦•  Lady  l^nlt,  the  Face  of  Baal."  ^  ^  ^  „  .,,.^„,,^ 
TANNAIM.  The  word  means  "  Teachers  "( literally 
"renters''  or  "reciters";  Aram  tend,  Heb.  shandh 
"  to^oSt ")  It  iTa  name  given  to  the  Jewish  Rabbis 
wh^  fl^shiil  ^  A.D.  10  to  AD.  ^,and  7^  the 
Dredece«8ors  of  the  Amoraim  (q.v.).      Hillel  and  ^m- 

SJS^STfamous   leaders  of  ^I^^^^^TX^'^o^)      To 
bek>need  to  the  first  generation  of  them  (A.U.  HH*")-    J-^ 
^e    ^nd    generaUon    (A.D.    90-130)    belonged  Rabban 
Gama^  II.  Ind  Rabbi  AJciba  ben  Jo^ph^    IZS'^^^i 
veneration    (A.D.    130-160)    belonged   Rabbi    Meir,    Kabbl 
IS^n  jixrhal.  and  Rabbi  Simon  b.  Gamaliel  disciptes 
of  Rabbi  Akiba.       To  the  fourth  generation  (AD    1^; 
So)  belonged  Rabbi  Jehudah  ha-Na»i  or  "the  Prince 
7Xd15S).      He  was  also  called  Rabbi  Jehudah  the 
Holy    "Our  master  the  saint,"  or  simply  Rabbi,  i.e.,  the 
S^ibi  par  excellence.       It  was  he  who  A^f  lly  «>°»P»^ 
and  codified  the  Mishnah  (q.v.)  in  its  present  form.     And 
?t  wasTdurir     his  presidency  that  the  ^f ^tre  of  Jewi^ 
learning  was  transferred  f^m  ^p^^}%^^^^^^Zste^ 
J.  W.  Etheridge.  Intr.  to  Heb.  I^^''YS\'n^%o^ 
and  G  H  Boxl  A.  S.  Geden,  Intr.  to  the  Heb.  Bible,  1909 
TANTRA      Tantm  is  a  term  found  in  Hinduism.      it 
denotes    a    kind   of   sectarian    tract   or   rite-book.      In 
slktl^  (Q.v.)  they  are  held  in  such  high  honour  that 
they  are  ^id  to  constitute  its  bible.     They  are  gene^lly 
believed  to  have  been  revealed  by  Siva  (q.v.).  as  a 

general  rnle  they  are  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
blt^Sn^e  »^  Siva  and  his  wife;  and  every  Tantra 
SSriik?  a  Purana.  to  treat  of  five  subjects-the 
cr4tion,  the  destruction  of  the  world,  the  worship  of  the 
gods,  the  attainment  of  superhuman  power  and  the  four 
^;s  of  union  with  the  Supreme  fP^f^"  (M^ler- 
Wllllams).      Many  of  the  Tantras  deal  with  the  use  of 

^rms  and  spells,  Yantras  (g-^);,  ^^^w  ni«L  E 
Mudras  (q.v.),  alchemy,  etc.       See  Monler-WIlliams ,  E. 

"nr    ^Took  ins 

TAOISM  '    Taoism  is  one  of  the  religions  of  China,  or 
It  might  be  better  to  say.  Taoism  has  become  one  of  the 

mipeilFitions  of  China.       For  '^.<^'^'^'^^^^Xrf^n  I 
its  reputed  founder,   was  a   philosophy  rather   than  a 
religion,  and  when  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  ajfl^KiJ^-.J'^ 
had  degenerated  into  a  superstition.       According  to  R^ 
K     Douglas.  Taoism  was  originally   a    purely  politico- 
ethical  ^stem.      It  passed,  in  fact,  throuj^  three  stages^ 
There  was  flret  the  pure  Taoism  which  was  systematized 
about  m  B.C.  by  Lao-tsze,  but  had  been  n  existence  since 
about  1100  B.C.       This  flourished  unti    about  200  B.c. 
There  was  secondly  the  Taoism  as  developed  by  the  fol- 
iowers  of  Lao-tsze,  Lleh-tsze  and  Chwang-tsze.       There 
^8  been,  thirdly,  the  Taoism  of  modern  time«.  which  is 
so  degenerate  that  it  hardly  deserves  the  name.       The 
Tel^  Emperor  Hwang  TI  (2700  B.C.)  is  supposed  to  have 
bequeathed  to  his  people  a?,^°^ber  of  valued  and  vene^ 
aWe  precepts.      And.  according  to  E.  H.  Fa rker.      there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Lao-tsze  in  the  sixth  century  B.C 
simply  gave  a  name  (Tao)  to  a  floating  group  of  ethical 
prlnclplS  already   for  many  centuries    ^F^^^^'^""^. 
wide  over  China,  and  already  known  as  the  Maxims  of 


Hwang  Tl."       The  difficulty  Is  to  know  what  exactly 
Lao-tsze  meant  by  the  term  Tao.      It  appears  in  the  title 
of  the  book  in  which  he  expounded  his  phlk>9ophy.  the 
Tao-teh-King  iqv.).      The  word  King  means      ^Uasic 
or  "  orthodox  work  "  and  was  added  subsequently  when 
the  work  came  to  be  regarded  as  classical.     The  subject 
of  the  book  is  therefore  Tao-t6h.  an  e^P^^on  which  was 
already  In  use  In  the  "  Book  of  Changes     and  the      Book 
of    Rites"      E.    H.    Parker   explains  T^h    as   folk)W8 
"  T6h  ifl  an  emanation  from  Tao,  and  signifies  that  rule 
of  action  which  naturally  follows  from  faith  !«  ^«0'"  "ot 
charity  or  forgiveness,  as  many  have  tho^t :  its  mo<lem 
Sgnlfication  as  a  noun  is  "  virtue."  "  efficacy^  "  I>ower 
for  good  " ;  and.  again,  in  verbal  senses.  "  to  be  grateful 
for"  "to  like  one  for."  "to  take  credit  to  ones  self 
for'"  "  {Chinese  Religion,  p.  71).      From  this  one  would 
suppose  that  the  word  corresponds  to  our  "Is™  ,<?.ya'"f  >; 
But  Prof   Parker  decides  In  favour  of  the  word     Grace, 
which,  in  view  of  Its  theological  associations,  seems  un- 
fortunate.     For  Tao,  he  tells  us,  Lao-^sze  bimeelf  cou  d 
not  find  a  suitable  definition  or  circumlocution.    Literally 
"  the  road,"  It  is  here  simply  a  makeshift  like  the  letter 
X  as  used  in  our  expression  X   Rays.       He  decides   In 
favour  of  "  Providen«\"  which  again  seems  unfortunate. 
The  primary  meaning  of  the  word  Tao  !»  "^be  Way. 
In  thte  sense  it  was  used  frequently  by  Confucius  (equiva- 
lent to  Greek   methodo^).      J.   Legge  thinks  that  of  the 
three  English  terms  that  suggest  themselves,  the  Waj, 
or  the  Reason,  or  the  Word,  the  most  suitable  is  the  Way 
in  the  sense  of  Method.      He  goes  so  far  as  to  My  :      it 
Methodism  and  Methodist  had  not  been  so  well  appro- 
priated  in    Engli^,   I   should    have   recommended   their 
employment  for  Tftolsm  and  Tftoist."       But.   as  R.  K^ 
Douglas  says,  to  Lao-tsze  it  seem«  to  have  mf*?t  more 
than  the  way.      It  is  something  impalpable.         \ou  look 
at  it.  and  cannot  see  it.     You  listen  to  it,  and  you  cannot 
hear  it      You  try  to  touch  it,  and  you  cannot  reach  it^ 
You   use   it,   and   cannot  exhaust   it.     It    is  not    to   be 
expressed  in  words.     It  is  still  and  void;  it  stands  alone 
and  changes  not;   it  circulates   everywhere  and    is  not 
endangered.      It  is  ever  Inactive,  and  yet  leaves  nothing 
undone        From  it  phenomena  appear,  through    It  they 
change."  In  it  they  disappear.      Formless,  it  Is  the  cause 
of  form.      Namele.*,  it  is  the  origin  of  heaven  and  earth , 
with  a  name,  it  is  the  mother  of  all  things.      It  is  the 
ethical  nature  of  the  good  man  and  the  principles  of  his 
action  "       F    H.  Balfour  would  translate  the  word   by 
Nature  or  Principl^Nature.  that  '«  to  ^y  in  the  se^e 
of  Spinoza's  natura  naturans    (see  SPINOZISM),       tne 
abstract  Cause,  the  initial  Principle  of  life  and  order, 
the  hypostatic  quiddity  which  underlies  all  phenomena 
and  of  which  they  are  a   nianifestationonly/-^  Other 
meanings  that  have  been  suggested  are  :  The  Absolute  in 
the  sense  of  Sohelling.  and   Substance   in,the^nse  of 
SDlnoza.      The  Tao-teh-King.  as  rendered  In  English  by 
Prof   E   H   Parker,  the  latest  translator,  does  not  create 
such' a  favourable  Impression  as  one  would  expect  from 
quotations  In  other  books;  but  his  renderings  no  doubt 
?olC  the  original  more  closely.      Prof.  Parker.  In  addi^ 
tion  to  his  translation,  gives  a  summary  of  the  teaching 
of  the  Tao-teh-Klng.     The  following  are  quotations  from 
?he  s^mnSry  :  "  Providence  [Tao],  withoutorlgin  itself, 
is  the  origin  of  everything;  being  without  body  and  with- 
out   mlpable   existence;    invisible.    Imperceptible,    spon- 
teneom  and  impalpable.      Heaven  and  Earth  have  their 
teginnings  In   It;    that   is.    In    this   eternal  principle  of 
Dure   being   which   determines   the    Universe.     .         .    it 
knows  ivo  distinction  between  spirit,  mind,  and  matter, 
between  what  men  caU  existence  and  non-existence;    t 
J^nteTr^  Til  potentialities.     .     .     .    Providence    [Tarl     « 
S?rSptible,     perfect,     eternal.    .    .    .    Providence    is 
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always  restful,  yet  never  Idle;  knows  no  time,  limits,  or 
want's:  has  no  inclinations  or  preferences;  and  absorbs 
or  takes  unto  Itself  those  who  regulate  their  conduct  by 
faith  in  it.    ...    A  man  who  regulates  his  conduct  by 
and  has  faith  in  Providence  avoids  display  and  self-asser- 
tion; is  humble,  modest,  calm,  ready  for  all  emergencies. 
and  fearless  of  death.    .    .    -    He  is  always  rich,  because 
contented  :  his  body  Is  always  safe,  for  the  mind  has  no 
apprehensions  :  he  has  no  ill-will,  and  devotee  his  efforts 
to  the  amelioration  of  others.    ...    He  prefers  reality 
to  appearances,  and  strives  for  pure  truth.    .     .    .    The 
natural  i>ower8  should  be  economized,  and  all  agitation, 
mental  or  physical,  studiously  avoided.     ...    Do  not 
trouble  to  have  any  fixed  aim   in  life.       The  man  who 
has  attained  to  a  mental  oneness  with  Providence  [Tao] 
is    snperlor    to    the    highe.st    rulers.         .     .    The    King 
should  avoid  luxury,  over-legislation,  and  over-taxation, 
which  tend  to  the  poverty,  evasiveness,  and  misery  of  the 
people.     .     .     .    Too  much  cooking  spoils  the  fish,  as  too 
much  handling  irritates  the  people.     .     .    .    The  people 
should  not  be  raised  from  their  Ignorance  to  the  Intel- 
lectual level  of  their  rulers.    .    .    .    Restrictions  tend  to 
hamper    Industry;    oonaeiiuently  these  should  be  as  few 
and  as  simple  as  iwssible.     At  the  same  time,  mechanical 
skill  should  not  be  too  much  encouraged,  as  It  leads  to 
excessive  effort,  emulation,  and  luxury."      To  bring  one- 
self Into  complete  harmony  with  Tao  (Substance.  Truth. 
Principle)— this  Is  the  great  Ideal.      As  R.   K.  Douglas 
points  out.  Taoism  is  a  kind  of  mysticism.       Such  was 
the    Taoism    of    Lao-tsze.      Lleh-tsze    and    Chwang-tsze 
thought  to  Improve  upon  it.  with  the  result  that  it  began 
to  degenerate.      Lleh-tsze  (fifth  century  B.C.)  was  fond 
of  depicting  ideal  states  of  society  in  the  form  of  dreams. 
He  makes  one  of  the  Emperors  dream,  for  instance,  of  a 
country  "  where  the  people  were  without  rulers,  for  they 
were  masters  of  themselves— were  without  passion,  for 
they  controlled  their  de.sires.      They  regarded  life  with- 
out pleasure  and    death    without  dread,   and  therefore 
were  overtaken  by  no  untimely  fates.     They  knew  neither 
relations  nor  connections,  and  so  were  free   from   love 
and  hate.     .     .     .    They  walked   In  water  without  being 
drowned,   they   threw  themselves   into  the   fire   without 
being  burnt,  and  they  might  be  cut  and  struck  without 
receiving  hurt.      They  mounted  into  the  air  and  vralked 
as  on  the  ground.      They  slept  In  space  as  though  they 
were  on  their  beds,  and  the  clouds  and  the  mists  inter- 
fered with  them  not "   (R.  K.  Douglas).      This  allegory 
as  Douglas  says,  foreshadows  the  way  in  which  Taoism 
was  to  degenerate.      Chang-tsze  (four  century  B.C.)  fol- 
lowed his  master  more  closely.       According  to  Douglas, 
his  main  theme  was  the  vanity  of  human  effort.     "  If  the 
world  were  but    left   to  Itself,   people  would  wear  that 
which  thev  spun  and  eat  that  which  grew.      The  moun- 
tains would  be  without  paths,  and  the  waters  without 
ships.       All  created  things  would  rejoice  in  life.      Wild 
animals  would  wander  in  troops,  and  trees  and  shrubs 
would  flourish,  among  which  birds  and  beasts  might  roam. 
Then  would   men  enjoy  a  golden  age.       No   knowledge 
would  separate  them  from  virtue,  and  no  desires  would 
taint  their  purity."      Chwang-tsze  came  In  time  to  believe 
that  life  was  largely  a  matter  of  mere  phantasmata  or 
deceptive  appearances.      The  later  Taolsts  devoted  them- 
wlves    to    alchemy    and    magic,    putting    their    faith    in 
charms  and  in  the  elixir  of  life.      The  old  Taoism  was 
further  corrupted  by  the  introduction  of  Buddhism  into 
China    In  A.D.  fi5.       Nevertheless,  there  are   still  to  be 
found  Taoi.sts  who  cherish  the  old  ideal—"  men  who  are 
almost  entirely  uncontaminated  by  the  follies  and  impos- 
tures of  modem  popular  Taoism,  and  who  may  be  said  to 
represent   the   true    Apostolic    Succession    in    the   Taolst 
Church  "  (F.  H.  Balfour).      See  Joseph  Edkins,  Religion 


in  China,  1878;  James  I^gge,  The  Religions  of  China, 
1880;  R.  K.  Douglas,  Confucianism  and  Taoism;  H.  A. 
Giles,  Religions  of  Ancient  China,  1905;  Frederic  H.  Bal- 
four, "  Taoism,"  in  R.S.W.;  E.  H.  Parker,  Studies;  J. 
J.  M.  De  Groot;  Rel.  of  the  Chinese,  1910;  Max  B.  Weln- 
stein.  Welt-  und  Leben-  Anschauungen,  1910. 

TAO-TEH-KING.  One  of  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Chinese.  Composed  or  compiled  by  Lao-tsze,  it  gives  the 
principles  and  precepts  of  pure  or  original  Taoism  (q.v.). 
TAPU.  A  Polynesian  term.  According  to  R.  R. 
Marett.  It  "  serves  as  perhaps  the  chief  nucleus  of 
embryonic  reflection  with  regard  to  mystic  matters  of  alL 
kinds;  In  some  of  the  islands  the  name  stands  for  the 
whole  system  of  religion." 

TARANIS.  One  of  the  deities  worshipped  by  the 
ancient  Celts,  the  god  of  thunder.  See  TEUTATES,  and 
compare  ESUS. 

TARANUCUS.  Taranucus,  "  the  thunderer."  was  one 
of  the  names  given  by  the  ancient  Celts  to  a  god  who 
corresponded  to  the  Roman  Jupiter. 

TARGOMAN.  Literally  "  Interpreter,"  corresponding 
to  the  modem  "  Dragoman."  An  official  of  the  Jewish 
synag(^nie  who  Interpreted  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  In  the 
language  of  the  people.  Cp,  METHURGEMAN  and 
TARGUM. 

TARGUM.  The  designation  of  a  Jewish  version  of 
certain  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  After  the  Exile, 
Aramaic  took  the  place  of  Hebrew  as  the  spoken  language 
of  the  people.  Consequently,  the  text  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  became  unintelligible  to  the  general  public. 
It  became  necessary  therefore  in  the  Synagogue  service, 
an  important  part  of  which  consisted  in  readings  from 
the  TjAw  and  the  Prophets,  to  have  someone  to  Interpret 
the  original  language.  As  the  reader  In  the  Synagogue 
read  a  passage  of  Scripture,  an  interpreter,  Methur- 
geman,  rendered  the  sense  In  Aramaic,  the  language  of 
the  people.  Naturally  this  translation  was  apt  to  become 
I>araphrastic.  In  the  case  of  the  Law,  an  effort  seems 
to  have  been  made  to  give  the  translation  as  literally 
as  possible,  though  even  here  the  Interpreter  was  tempted 
to  explain  and  to  expound.  In  the  case  of  the  Prophets, 
a  free  paraphrase  was  almost  unavoidable.  In  any  case, 
It  was  not  necessary  to  guard  against  it  so  carefully,  as 
the  reading  from  the  Prophets  (introduced  at  a  later 
date)  was  of  minor  importance.  The  frequent  repetition 
of  these  interpretations  will  have  resulted  In  their  assum- 
ing in  course  of  time  a  more  or  less  fixed  or  stereotyped 
form.  These  interpretations  or  translations  were  called 
Targums.  Transmitted  at  first  orally,  they  were  after- 
wards committed  to  writing,  though  It  was  forbidden  to 
use  these  written  translations  In  the  Synagogue  servlc^ 
ITie  Targums  originated  in  Palestine,  but  were  not  held 
in  high  esteem  there.  Amongst  the  Babylonian  Jews,  by 
whom  they  were  adopted,  they  received  greater  honour. 
The  Torah  (Law)  Targum  of  the  Babylonians  is  called 
the  Targum  Onkelos.  It  seems  clear  that  Onkelos  is  a 
variation  of  Aquilas,  which  again  Is  the  same  as  Aqulla, 
the  name  of  the  author  of  a  very  literal  translation  (Gk.) 
of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Targum  was  so  called  either 
through  confusion,  or  because  it  was  made  In  the  literal 
style  of  Aqulla.  The  Babylonian  Targum  on  the 
Prophets  is  called  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  i.e.,  of  Jona- 
than ben  Uzzlel.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Jonathan 
is  equivalent  to  Tlieodotlon.  the  name  of  the  author  of 
another  (fragmentary)  translation  (Gk.)  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  two  names,  the  one  Hebrew,  the  other  Greek, 
have  the  same  meaning.  In  that  case  this  Targum  may 
have  been  so  called  because  it  was  made  in  the  style  of 
Theodotlon,  i.e.,  in  a  freer  and  more  paraphrastic  style. 
The  Palestinian  Torah  (Law)  Targum  has  been  preserved 
In  two  forms,  the  one  complete,  the  other  fragmentary. 
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The  complete  form  has  been  called  Targum  Jonathan 
(Pseudo^Jonathan).  This  has  been  owing  to  a  mistake. 
The  real  name  was  Targum  Yerushalmt  (Jerusalem 
Tannim)  The  abbreviation  T.Y.  was  wrongly  interpreted 
TarSum  Yonathan  (Jonathan).  The  Palestinian  Targum 
on  the  PropheU  has  only  been  preserved  In  frapnents. 
The  Targums  on  the  Hagiographa  were  confined  to 
Palestine,  and  were  never  recognised  officially.  There 
were  no  Targums  on  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Ezra,  which 
belong  to  this  group.  There  is  also  a  Samaritan  Torah 
(Law)  Targum.  See  F.  Buhl,  Canon;  C.  A.  Briggs,  Intr.. 
W.  O.  E.  Oesterley  and  G.  H.  Box. 

TARTARUS.  The  Greek  Tartarus  In  earlier  times 
was  a  dark  abyss  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  In 
later  times  it  came  to  correspond  to  Hades;  It  denoted  the 
lower  regions,  the  place  of  torment  in  which  the  wlokea 
were  punished.     See  O.  Seyffert,  Diet. 

TASCODRUGITES.      A  name  given  to  a  religious  sect 
which  arose  in  Galatia  In  the  fourth  century.     The  name 
is  formed   from   the  Greek  words   taskos  *'    a  wooden 
nail  "  and  drouggos  "  a  noee."     According  to  Epiphanlus 
(Hcer.  xlvlli.),  the  Tasoodrugltes  were  so  called  because 
while  praying  they  placed  the  finger  on  the  nose.      They 
are  said  to  have  rejected  the  Creeda  and  Sacraments  (so 
Theodoret).      They  are  perhaps  to  be  identified  with  the 
Passalorynchites,  a  body  of  eariy  mystics.    This  name  Is 
formed  from   the  Greek  words  passalos  "  a  gag      and 
rugchos    "a    muzzle."     The    Passalorynchites    seem    to 
have  been  so  caUed  because  they  placed  a  finger  across 
the  mouth  and  nose  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  e^aklng. 
See  Schaff-Herzog,  Religious  Encyclopaedia;  J.  H.  lilunt. 
TASHMITUM.        A    Babylonian  deity.        Tashmitum 
appears  as  a  goddess  In  the  time  of  Hammurapl.      She 
is  the  consort  of  Nabu  {q.v.).      Originally  the  consort  of 
Nabu  was  Erua.       When  Erua  was  amalgamated  with 
Sarpanltum    (q.v.)   and   assigned   to   Marduk    (q.v.),    a 
new  consort  had  to  be  found  for  Nabu.      The  new  con- 
sort was   Tashmitum    ("revelation").      She   Is  always 
coupled   with    Nabu    ("Nabu    and    Taahmltum  '),    and 
never  appears  alone.        Jastrow   thinks  that  originally 
the  name  was  a  title  given  to  Nabu.    It  was  afterwards 
converted  Into  a  goddess.    See  Morris  Jastrow,  Rel. 

TATTOOING.        In  a  passage   In  the  Old  Testament 
(Leviticus  xix.  28)  tattooing  Is  referred  to  as  one  ofthe 
heathen  practices  which  the  Israelites  must  avoid.    T^ey 
are  forbidden  to  "  tattoo  any  marks  "  upon  them.      The 
reference  is  perhaps  to  marks  which  indicated  consecra- 
tion to  a  special  deity  and   served  as  signs  by  which 
members    of    the    same    cult    recognized    one    another. 
Relnach  mentions  that  among  the  negroes  tattoo-marks 
attest  dependence  on  a  particular  fetish,  and  among  the 
Polynesians  alliance  with  the  god  of  the  tribe.     Bertholet 
notes  that  the  people  of  Mecca  make  three  Incisions  in 
each  cheek  of  their  chUdren  to  protect  them  against  the 
evil  eye       Robertson  Smith  points  out  that  In  Lev.  xix. 
28  tattooing  "  Is  immediately  associated  with   Incisions 
in  the  flesh  made  In  mourning  or  in  honour  of  the  dead. 
This,  he  thinks,  "  suggests  that  In  their  ultimate  origin 
the  stigmata  are  nothing  more  than  the  permanent  scars 
of  punctures  made  to  draw  blood  for  a  ceremony  of  self- 
dedication  to  the  deity."      According  to  Luclan  (5  59). 
the  Syrians  all  tattooed  themselves,  some  on  the  hands 
and  some  on  the  neck.      Tattooed  bodies  of  Nubians  of 
the  time  of  the  Middle  Empire  (o.  2000  B.C.)  have  been 
found       The  practice  has  been  noted  also  among  some 
of  the  tribes  In  the  Sudan.       See  W.  Robertson  Smith. 
B.8.;  A.  Bertholet,  Leviticus,  1901;  Relnach,  O. 

TAUROBOLIUM.  A  Roman  sacrifice  connected  with 
the  worship  of  the  Asiatic  goddess  Cybele  (q.v.).  A 
priest  having  sacrificed  a  bull.  "  Its  blood  was  made  to 
drip  between  the  boards  of  the  floor  upon  the  head  of 


the  person  who  made  the  offering,  and  was  supposed  to 
render  him  divine  "  (Relnach,  O.). 

TA-DRT.  An  Egyptian  goddess,  the  female  hippo- 
potamus, a  goddess  of  maternity.  She  was  reputed  to  be 
the  mother  of  Osiris,  and  was  in  fact  fused  with  I  sis. 

TAWAF.  The  Arabic  name  for  the  ceremony  of  going 
round  the  Ka'ba.  See  HAJJ,  THE,  and  compare  CIR- 
CUMAMBULATION. 

TAYAMMUM.       An  Arabic  name  for  the  practice  of 
using  sand,  instead  of  water,  in  ablutions.     Where  water 
is  ac&Tce  or  not  to  be  found,  the  Muslim  is  allowed  to 
use  fine  clean  sand  or  earth  as  a  substitute.       In   the 
Qur'ftn  (V.  9)  It  is  said  :  "  And  if  ye  have  become  unclean, 
then  purifv'  yourselves.       But  If  ye  are  sick,  or  on   a 
journey,  or  If  one  of  you  come  from  the  place  of  retire- 
ment, or  if  ye  have  touched  women,  and  ye  find  no  water, 
then  take  clean  sand  and  rub  your  faces  and  your  hands 
with  It."      Klein  describes  the  practice  more  fully.      "  In 
order  to  perform  the  Tayammum,  the  Muslim  places  both 
his  hands,  the  fingers  being  joined  together,  on  the  ground 
covered  with  clean  sand  or  dust  and  then  carefully  wipes 
with  it  his  face  once,  proposing  to  himself  the  lawfulness 
of  prayer  after  this  kind  of  ablution;  then,   if  he  has 
any  ring  on  his  finger,  he  takes  It  off,  places  the  palms 
of  his  hands  on  the  dust  again,  this  tinoe  with  his  fingers 
spread  out,  and  then  rubs  hi.'*  arms  up  to  his  elbows. 
See  F.  A.  Klein. 
TEACHING    OF    THE    TWELVE    APOSTT.ES.       See 

DIDACHE.  ^    ^^       T      4  K 

TEBUL  YOM.  The  name  of  one  of  the  Jewish 
treatises  or  tractates  which  reproduce  the  oral  tradition 
or  unwritten  law  as  devek)ped  by  the  second  century 
A.D.  and  are  Incorporated  In  the  MIshnah  (q.v.),  a  col- 
lection and  compilation  completed  by  Rabbi  Judah  the 
Holy,  or  the  Patriarch,  about  200  A.D.  The  sixty-three 
tractates  of  the  MIshnah  are  divided  into  six  groups  or 
orders  (se<iarim).  Tebul  YAm  is  the  tenth  tractate  of 
the   sixth   group,  which  Is  called  Tohoroth    ("  I*urifica- 

TEB'ILLIN.  The  word  Tefillln  Is  Hebrew  (or  rather 
Aramaic),  and  means  literally  "  prayers."  In  the  Jewish 
Targums  It  Is  used  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Greek  term 
Phylacteries  (q.v.).  Phylacteries  were  so  called  because 
they  consisted  of  small  boxes  containing  prayers  written 
on  parchment.  The  Hebrew  name  for  them  in  the  Old 
Testament  is  TotAfoth  (q.v.). 

TEFNET.  An  Egyptian  deity.  Egjptian  legend 
represents  the  Sun-god  Ra  (q.v.)  as  creating  out  of  him- 
self two  supporters  of  the  heavens,  the  god  Shu  (q.v.) 
and  the  goddess  Tefnet.  The.^e  In  turn  gave  birth  to 
Keb  (q.v.),  god  of  the  earth,  and  Nut  (q.v.),  goddess  of 
the  sky.  In  the  Book  of  the  Dead  (q.v.)  Shu  and  Tef- 
net, together  with  Atflm  appear  as  nilers  of  Hello- 
polls  Tefnet  is  represented  as  a  lioness,  or  as  a  human 
being  with  the  head  of  a  lioness.  In  Nubia  she  was 
regarded  as  the  mother  of  Thoth  (q.v.).  In  Abydoe  the 
goddess  created  bv  Re  was  not  Tefnet.  but  the  frog  Hekt 
(q.v.).      See  A.  Wiedemann;  Adolf  Erman,  Handbook. 

TEIKIRZI.  Telklrzi.  sister  of  On  (q.v.),  l»  one  of  the 
chief  deities  of  the  Todas.  She  seems  to  have  become 
their  ruler  when  On  left  them  to  rule  the  world  of  the 
dead.  According  to  one  legend,  when  the  people  of 
Mysore  came  to  fight  against  her,  she  turned  them  into 

»-tones.  .    .1^     „,   , 

TEIKUTEIDI.      One  of  the  gods  of  the  Todas. 
TEIPAKH.    Telpakh   or  Tlrshtl.   brother  of  Telklrzi, 

is  one  of  the  chief  gods  of  the  Todas,  a  river  god. 
TEKMORIAN  GUEST-FRIENDS.       An  anti-Christian 

secret  society    established   on    the    imperial    estates    of 

Pisidlan  Antloch.     They  are  referred  to  in  an  Inscription 
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(A.D.  300)  found  by  Sir  William  Ramsay  in  1882. 
••  These  '  brothers  of  the  sign '  siK>ke  of  the  pagan 
devotees  as  saints  '  (Sytot).  and  doubtless  sought  to  re- 
build the  decayed  temples  and  to  win  new  votaries  to  the 
old  faith  in  their  homeland,  which  had  become  wholly 
Christian  by  an  imitation  of  the  languages  and  virtues 
of  the  new  Way  "  (Cobem). 

TELEPATHY.       The  word  telepathy  has  been  coined 
to  express  the  power  of  one  mind  to  communicate  with 
another  directly,  that  Is  to  say,  without  the  aid  of  the 
ordinary  or^ns  of  sense.      Telepathy  Is  not  necessarily 
a   religion,  but  It  Is  of  vast  religious  significance.       It 
re-establishes  the  importance  of  prayer  (q.v.),  re-enforces 
the  value  of  worship,   and  gives  new  meanings  to  old 
creeds.       It  establishes  communicaticMa  between   sympa- 
thetic minds  among  mortals;  it  renders  possible  real  com- 
munion between   a  divinely  disposed  human   mind   and 
the  divine    mind    itself.      The   efficacy   of    mental    and 
spiritual  healing  is  largely  due  to  telepathy.      A  healthy 
mind  can  impart  healing  to  a  mind  that  is  sick.      Thom- 
son Jay  Hudson  maintains  that  "  the  power  of  telepathic 
communication  is  as  thoroughly  established  as  any  fact 
in  nature."       This  is  due  to  the  work  of  the  Ix)ndon 
Society  for  Paychioal  Research.     Telepathy  is  the  normal 
means    of    communication    between     subjective    minds. 
"  The  reason  of  the  apparent  rarity  of  Its  manifestation 
is   that    it  requires  exceptional  conditions  to  bring    its 
results  above  the  threshold  of  consciousness.      There  Is 
every    reason   to   believe    that  the   souls,  or   subjective 
minds,  of  men  can  and  do  habitually  hold  communion 
with  one  another  when  not  the  remotest  perception  of  the 
fact  is  communicated  to  the  objective  Intelligence.       It 
may  be  that  such  communion  is  not  general  amcwig  men ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  it  is  held  between  those  who,  from 
any  cause,  are  en  rapport.      The  facts  recorded  by  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research  demonstrate  that  proposi- 
tion.     Thus,  near  relatives  are  oftenest  found  to  be  in 
communion,  as  is  shown  by  the  comparative  frequency 
of  telepathic  communications  between    relatives,   giving 
warning  of  sickness  or  of  death.      Next  in  frequency  are 
communications  between  intimate  friends  "  (T.  J.  Hud- 
son).    It  would  seem  that  "  the  subjective  minds  of  those 
who  are  deeply  Interested  in  one  another  are  in  habitual 
communion,  especially  when  the  personal  interest  or  wel- 
fare of  either  agent  or  percipient  is  at  stake."      In  any 
case,  "  it   is  certain  that  telepathic  communication  can 
be  established  at  will  by  the  conscious  effort  of  one  or 
both  of  the  parties,  even  between  strangers."       Albert 
B    Olston  thinks  "  telesthesia  "  would  be  a  better  term 
than  "  telepathy."      See  Albert  B.  Olston,  Mind  Power, 
1900;  T.  J.  Hudson,  Psychic  Phenomena;  and  cp.  Prentice 
Mulford.  The  Gift  of  the  tipirit,  1908  (second  edition). 

TELLUS.  Tellus  or  Tellus  Mater  was  an  Italian 
goddess  worshipped  as  mother-earth.  She  was  the 
goddess  of  marriage  and  of  fruitfulness.  As  the  latter, 
a  festival  of  sowing  was  held  in  her  honour  in  January. 
In  April  cows  in  calf  were  sacrificed  to  her.  A  male 
deity,  Tellumo,  was  also  worshipped.  See  O.  Seyffert, 
Diet.  ,    .  ^^ 

TEMPLARS.  Folk>wlng  the  example  of  two  knights, 
one  from  Burgundy,  the  other  from  Northern  France, 
who  in  1119  undertook  to  defend  pilgrims  In  the  Holy 
liand.  a  small  body  of  men  took  an  oath  to  the  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem  and  constituted  themselves  a  religious  com- 
munity and  a  military  order.  "  The  members  lived  in 
chastity,  i)overty.  obedience;  and  found  their  chief  active 
duty  In  guarding  the  public  roads  In  Palestine.  Baldwin 
the  king  gave  them  the  (so-called)  Temple  of  Solomon 
in  the  Holy  City,  and  they  derived  their  name  from  It. 
They  devoted  themselves  to  reclaiming  and  converting  to 
penitence  and  sacred  uses  the  rabble  of  excommunicate 


and  stranded  knights  who  had  come  to  the  Holy  Land 
rather  for  plunder  than  holy  ends.     Later,  the  Templars 
were  for  this  reason  immune  from  sentences  of  excom- 
municaticm  pronounced  by  bishops  and  parochial  minis- 
ters "  (F.  W.  Bussell).       The  rules  of  the  Order  were 
drawn  up  in  1128,  and  in  the  course  of  two  centuries  the 
Templars  became  the  richest  corporation  in  Christendom, 
and  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  by  Emperors  and  Popes. 
They  enjoyed  all  sorts  of  papal  privileges  (control  of 
their  own  churches  and  churchyards,  freedom  from  tithe, 
etc.).       But  their  career  was  not  uncheckered.       They 
had  to  meet  charges  of  treachery  and  corrupt  practice. 
For  Instance,  when  the  Emperor  Conrad  III.  failed  to 
take  Damascus  In  1149,  this  was  said  to  be  due  to  a  secr^ 
understanding  between  the  Templars  and  the  garrison. 
The   fact  that  the  Templara  carried  on  their  rites  of 
Initiation  In  secret  excited  curiosity  and   unfavourable 
comment.      "  Chapters  were  held  In  guarded  rooms  with 
strictest  privacy  and  at  break  of  day:  no  participant 
might  reveal  what  took  place  at  each  lodge-meeting  even 
to  a    brother-member.      Suspicious    or    prurient    minds 
invented  the  usual  tales  about  esoteric  societies :  at  his 
reception,    the   postulant  spat   on    the    crucifix,   denied 
Christ,  and  was  required  to  bear  sexual  outrage  without 
complaint.     At  the  Mass  the  words  Hoo  est  Corpus  Meum 
were    omitted,    and    on    Good    Friday    the    Gross    was 
trampled  underfoot.      A  form  of  devil-worship  was  uaed 
—either  of  s  black  cat  or  a  black  idol  called  Baphomet." 
In  France  It  was  even  believed  that  the  Templars  roasted 
children.       Modem  apologists  have  sought  to  prove  the 
innocence  of  the  Templars,  and  in  large  measure  seem 
to  have  succeeded  In  their  efforts,  though  "  It  Is  beyond 
question    that   the   Templars    had    long   and    profitable 
dealings  with  the  Assassins  "   (Bussell).      It  may  be  re- 
called  that  charges  similar  to  some  of  those   brought 
against  them  have  frequently,  and  even  In  our  own  days, 
been  brought  against  the  Jews.      In  1312  by  papal  Bull 
most  of  the  estates  of  the  Templars  were  transferred  to 
the  Knights  of  St.  John. 

TEMPLE  SOCIETY.  A  religious  community  founded 
in  1848  by  Christian  Hoffmann.  Other  names  for  them 
are  the  Temple  XJnion  and  the  Jerusalem  Friends  (qv.). 
TEMURA.  The  title  of  one  of  the  Jewish  treatises  or 
tractates  which  reproduce  the  oral  tradition  or  unwritten 
law  as  developed  by  the  second  century  A.D.  and  are 
incorporated  In  the  MIshnah  (^.t;.),  a  collection  and  com- 
pilation completed  by  RabbI  Judah  the  Holy,  or  the 
Patriarch,  about  200  A.D.  The  sixty-three  tractates  of 
the  MIshnah  are  divided  into  six  groups  or  orders 
(sedarim).  TemurS  is  the  sixth  tractate  of  the  fifth 
group,  which  is  called  Koddshim  ("  Holy  Things  "). 

TENDAI  SECT.  A  sect  or  school  of  Japanese 
Buddhists.  They  are  so  called  because  the  headquarters 
of  the  sect  are  on  a  mountain  in  China  which  bears  the 
same  name.  The  teaching  is  of  the  nature  of  mysticism. 
TENDENCY  THEORY,  THE.  A  theory  concerning 
the  composition  of  the  New  Testament  writings,  asso- 
ciated chiefly  with  the  name  of  the  (German  critic,  F.  C. 
Baur  (1792-1860).  The  use  of  the  word  "  tendency  "  In 
this  connection  (Tendenz)  is  German  rather  than  Eng- 
lish. A  Tendenz-schrift  is  "  a  piece  of  writing  written 
with  a  (polemical)  purpose";  a  Tendenz-roman  Is  what 
we  call  "a  novel  with  a  purpose."  F.  C.  Banr  claimed 
to  show  that  the  New  Testament  writings  are  not  purely 
historical,  but  were  written  with  a  purpose  (Tendenz). 
The  first  Christians  were  soon  divided  into  two  parties, 
Jewish  Christians  and  Pauline  Christians.  Each  was 
rather  bitterly  opposed  to  the  other;  and  there  was  a 
fundamental  opposition  between  Paul  and  the  original 
apostles.  The  New  Testament  writers  are  supposed  to 
share  In  this  conflict,  and  often  to  write  with  the  purpose 
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of  supporting  the  claims  of  the  one  party  or  the  ot^er. 
In  Baur's  criticism,  "  each  book  was  assigned  Its  position 
In  time  and  space  by  reason  of  the  conscious  relation  of 
Its  author  to  the  supposed  mortal  conflict  between  the 
two  wings  of  ApostoMc  Christianity"  (H.  S.  Nash). 
There  was,  of  course,  an  element  of  truth  In  Baur  s  con- 
tention Unless  we  adhere  to  the  old  Idea  of  verbal 
inspiration,  It  Is  hardly  possible  not  to  admit  that  to 
spme  extent  the  New  Testament  writers,  like  all  writers 
of  this  class  of  works,  are  likely  to  have  written  with 
a  special  purpose  or  tendency  (Tendenz).  But  In  the 
sense  In  which  Baur  pressed  the  theory,  the  matter  was 
greatly  exaggerated.  He  did  a  service,  however,  In 
calling  attention  to  the  tendency  and  In  putting  people 
on  their  guard.  Herbert  Spencer  has  done  a  similar 
service  In  pointing  out  (Study  of  Sociology)  that  in  every 
field  of  study— In  Science  as  well  as  in  Theology-^his 
tendency  or  bias  has  to  be  guarded  against.  See  R-  W- 
Mackay,  The  TUbingen  School  and  its  Anteoedants,  18M; 
H    S.  Nash.  Higher  Criticsm  of  the  N.T..  1901. 

TENEBRAE.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  name 
Tenebrae  Is  given  to  the  Matins  and  Lauds  of  the  three 
last  days  of  Holy  Week.  They  are  said  or  sung  on  the 
previous  afternoon  or  evening.  As  a  sign  of  sorrow,  the 
lessons  of  the  first  noctum  are  taken  from  the  Book  of 
the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah.  The  name  Tenebrae 
("darkness  ")  seems  to  be  due  to  the  practice  of  extin- 
guishing lights.  "  At  the  beginning  of  the  office  fifteen 
lighted  candles  are  placed  on  a  triangular  candelabrum, 
and  at  the  end  of  each  psalm  one  is  put  out.  till  only 
a  single  candle  Is  left  lighted  at  the  top  of  the  triangle. 
During  the  singing  of  the  Benedlctus  the  candles  on  the 
high  altar  are  extinguished,  while  at  tiie  antiphon  after 
the  Benedlctus  the  single  candle  left  alight  is  hidden  at 
the  Epistle  comer  of  the  altar,  to  be  brought  out  again 
at  the  end  of  the  office  "  (the  Catholic  DiGtionary).  The 
darkness  is  supposed  to  represent  the  gloom  of  the  time 
when  Jesus,  the  light  of  the  World,  was  taken  away.  See 
the  Cath.  Diet. 

TENJIN.  Also  called  TemmangQ,  a  Japanese  deity, 
god  of  learning  and  caligraphy.  His  vehicle  is  a  cow, 
and  with  his  worship  is  associated  the  plum-tree. 

TBN-SHOKO-DAIJIN.  Ten-sh6k6-daijln  figures  In 
the  Japanese  religion  known  as  ShintOism  (q.v.)  as  the 
chief  god  of  Is6,  the  centre  of  Shinto.  Is^  is  in  the 
province  of  Yamato  in  Central  Japan.  The  name  of  the 
god  Ten-sh<Jkd-daiJin  is  always  one  of  those  inscribed  on 
the  paper-covered  tablets  or  tickets  which  are  placed  on 
the  household  "  shelf  for  gods  "   (Kamidana). 

TENT  OF  MEETING.       The  Tent  of  Meeting,  Ohel 
Md'ed.   was  a   tent   pitched  outside    the   camp   of   the 
Israelites  by  their  leader  Moses  (Exodus,  xxxill.  7  ff.). 
It  was  so  called  because  here  Jehovah  met  Moses  and 
spoke  to  him,  revealing  himself  In  a  pillar  of  cloud  which 
descended  in  front  of  the  door  of  the  tent.       Tent  of 
Meeting,  as  Driver  says    (Deuteronomy).    Is  practically 
equivalent  to  Tent  of  Revelation.       Exodus  xxxill.  7-11 
represents  E's  conception.      J's  conception  seems  to  be 
the  same  (see  Numbers,  xl.  24-26).       In  D  there  is  no 
reference  to  such  a  tent.     In  P  the  Ohel  M6*ed  is  referred 
to  131  times.     The  Tent  of  Meeting  was  a  simple,  portable 
tent-sanctuarv.     The  use  of  portable  shrines  and  of  tents 
as  sanctuaries  seems  to  have  been  familiar  to  the  ancient 
Semites.      And.    as   I.    Benzlnger   says    (Encyclopaedia 
Biblica,  8.V.  "Tabernacle")  "  It  Is  noteworthy  that  the 
portable  chapels  of  the  heathen  Semites  were  mainly  used 
for  divination  (cp.  Joum.  of  Phil.  13,  283  f.).  just  as  the 
Mosaic  tabernacle  is  described  by  the  Elohlst.  not  as  a 
place  of  sacrifice  (such  as  the  tabernacle  of  the  Priestly 
C5ode  is),  but  as  a  place  of  oracle."     We  hear  of  an  Ohel 
MO'id  again  at  Shik)  (I.   Samuel  II.  22)  and  at  GIbeon 


(II.  Chron.  i.  3,  6,  13).      See  Encyol.  Bibl.;  the  Oxford 
Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon. 

TEPEYOLLOTL.      A  Mexican  deity,  a  cav^god.      He 
was  represented  as  bear-headed. 

TERAPHIM.      A  term  used  in  the  Old  Testament  with 
reference  to    Idolatry.      The   word    seems   to    denote   a 
particular  kind  of  idol,  for  in  CJenesis  xxxl.  30.  32  the 
Terdphim  are  designated  elohim   ("  gods  ").       We  have 
no  very  definite   information  about  their  form  or  char- 
acter.     It  is  thought  that  It  cannot  certainly  be  inferred 
from  Genesis  xxxl.  34  that  the   Images  were  small,   or 
from  I.  Samuel  xlx.  13.  16  that  they  were  large  and  in 
the  form  of  a  man.      In  Hosea  ill.  4  they  are  mentioned 
with  the  ephod  (q.v.),  sacrifices,  and  massfbahs  (sacred 
pillars)  as  a  natural  part  of  the  apparatus  of  religion 
Laban  had  terfiphim  in  his  house;  the  Ephralmit<»  Mlcah 
had  an  ephod  and  terSphim  In  his  sanctuary    (Judges 
xvii    f )       In  I.  Samuel  xlx.  13.  16,  the  reference  to  the 
terSphim  in  David's  house  Implies  that  it  or  they  might 
be   found   in  every  household.       They  seem   in   fact  to 
have  been  household  gods   (penates).      It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  they  were  images  of  the  ancestors.      This,  it 
Is  thought,  explains  their  use  as  oracle-givers  (In  con- 
nection with  the  oracular  ephod  in  Judges  xli.  f..  Hosea 
ill    4;  cp.  I.  Samuel  xv.  23.  Zecharlah  x.  2,  Ezekiel  xxi. 
26   27)       In  II.  Kings  xxlli.  24  they  are  associated  with 
mediums  and  wizards.    The  Plural  form  probably  denotes 
a  singular  Idea,  being  what  is  kno^i-n  In  Hebrew  syntax 
as  a  "  Plural  of  Majesty."      On  the  assumption  that  the 
word  denotes  Images  of  ancestors,  It  has  been  connected 
with    rephd'im    (q.v.)  which    Is   used    of    "  shades "    or 
'*  ghosts  "      See  Encycl.  Bibl.;  W.  H.  Bennett's  Genesis, 
and  J.  Skinner's  Kings  in  the  "  Century  Bible." 

TERATISM.  A  term  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
teras  "  power."  The  use  of  the  term  is  suggested  by  R. 
R.    Marett  to  denote   supematuralism    In    pre-animlstic 

religion.  ^     ,     , 

TERMINISM.  The  teaching  of  pietistic  theologians 
(see  PIETISM)  in  the  seventeenth  centurj-.  according  to 
which  God  has  fixed  a  limit  (terminus  gratia-)  to  the 
period  within  which  persons  can  be  converted,  repent, 
and  be  forgiven.     The  teaching  gave  rise  to  a  Terminlstlc 

Controversy.  ,     . 

TERMINUS.  Terminus  was  the  Roman  god  who  pro- 
tected the  stones  that  marked  boundaries.  Such  a  stone 
was  set  with  great  ceremony.  An  animal  was 
slau^tered.  and  its  blood  was  sprinkled  over  the  hole  in 
which  the  stone  was  to  be  set.  The  stone  itself  was 
anointed  and  decorated.  In  Rome  there  was  an  anniial 
ceremony  in  February  in  honour  of  the  landmarks.  This 
was  called  the  Terminalia.     See  O.  SeyCTert,  Diet. 

TERTIARIES.       Francis  of   Assisi  was   perhaps  the 
first  to  introduce  an  order  of  persons  called  Tertiaries 
(Tertiarii)        In  anv  case  he  was  the  first  to  organize 
the  Institution  properly.       In  the  Franciscan  foundation 
they  constituted  a  third  order,  and  were  called  by   St. 
Francis  Brothers  and  Sisters  of   Penance.       They   were 
intended   to   be    representatives   of   a    life    Intermediate 
between  that  of  the  world  and  the  cloister,   an  order, 
"  the  members  of  which,    men  and   women,   should   N* 
bound  by  rule  to  dress  more  soberly,  fast  more  strictly, 
pray  more  regularly,    hear   Mass   more   frequently,    and 
practise    works    of    mercy     more     systematically     than 
ordinary  persons  living  in  the  world  "  (CD).    The  desire 
of  many  tertiaries  to  live  In  community  and  take  solemn 
vows,   while  continuing   to  conform   to  the  nile  of   the 
Third  Order,  led  to  the  institution  of  a  number  of  con- 
gregations of  tertiary  monks  and   nuns.       The  example 
of  the    Franciscans    was    followed   by    the    Dominicans 
(q.v.)  and  other  monastic  orders.        See  Schaff-Herzog; 
the  Cath.  Diet. 
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TERTULLIANISTS.  Tertullian  was  born  at  Carthage 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  A.D.  He  was 
converteil  to  Christianity  about  1H.5.  and  afterwards 
defended  It  with  great  skill  and  zeal  against  pagans  and 
heretics.  Later,  however,  he  became  attracted  by  the 
austerity  of  the  Montanists  (see  MONTANISM).  About 
202  he  openlv  joined  them,  and  became  head  of  the  Mon- 
tanists  of  Africa,  who  often  called  themselves  after  him 
Tertullianists.  He  wrote  Montanist  works,  including  a 
treatise  in  seven  books  on  ecstasy,  "  De  Ex-tasi,"  which 
has  not  survived.  In  itself  Montanism  was  not  un- 
orthodox, so  that  Tertullian  was  still  a  great  champion 
of  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity.  What  re- 
pelled him  In  the  C!liurch  was  the  lax  discipline  of  so 
many  of  its  members.  As  J.  M.  Fuller  says,  he  remained 
"  staunch  to  the  faith  of  that  church  whose  discipline 
and  ritual  he  abjured  or  carried  with  him  to  a  schismatic 
bodv.  .  .  .  His  theology,  if  developed  by  Montanism, 
Is  In  substance  that  which  the  Church  accepted,  and 
accepts."  Cyprian  (200-258  A.D.).  Bishop  of  Carthage, 
greatly  admired  his  writings.  See  Louis  Duchesne, 
Hist.iVf&ce  and  Piercy. 

TERUMOTH.  The  name  of  one  of  the  Jewish  treatises 
or  tractates  which  reproduce  the  oral  tradition  or  un- 
written law  as  developed  by  the  second  century  A.D.  and 
are  incon>orated  in  the  Mi.shnah  (q.v.),  a  collection  and 
compilation  completed  by  Rabbi  Judah  the  Holy,  or  the 
Patriarch,  about  200  A.D.  The  sixty-three  tractates  of 
the  Mishnah  are  divided  into  six  groups  or  orders 
(sedarim).  TerOmi^th  is  the  sixth  tractate  of  the  first 
group,  which  is  called  Zera'im  ("  Seeds") 

TESHUP.  A  Hittite  deity.  Teshup  is  the  god  of 
thunder,  and  corresponds  to  the  Babylonian  Ramman 
(q.v.)  or  Adad.  A.  Jeremias  thinks  that  Jupiter 
Dolichenus,  whose  emblems  are  the  same,  "  is  Ramman- 
Teshup  Imported  into  Rome  and  Germania  by  Syrian 
traders."  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  idea  of  the 
double  hammer,  which  Is  the  symbol  of  the  Babylonian 
Ramman-Adad  and  of  the  European  Thor  (q.v.)  "  passed 
into  Europe  from  pre-Mycenatan  Crete,  where  Zeus 
appears  with  the  double  hammer."  See  A.  Jeremlas, 
The  O.T.  in  the  Light  of  the  Ancient  East,  1911. 

TETEOINNAN.  A  Mexican  deity,  the  patroness  of 
doctors  and  mldwlves.  She  was  also  the  goddess  of  ripe 
maize. 

TETRAGRAMMATON.  THE.  A  technical  expression 
for  the  Hebrew  divine  name,  consisting  of  four  letters, 
which  was  considered  too  sacred  to  be  pronounced.  The 
letters  are  Y-h-v-h.  They  are  volcalized  Yehovah,  but 
the  vowels  are  those  of  another  word,  Adonay,  meaning 
*'  Mv  Ix>rd."  When  Adonay  itself  precedes,  the  word 
Y-h-v-h  is  given  the  vowels  of  B16him,  the  Hebrew  word 
for  "  God,"  and  the  word  is  pronounced  "  E15him."  The 
true  pronunciation  of  the  word  Y-h-v-h  was  lost  at  an 
early  date.  There  is  a  word  hayah  or  havah  in  Hebrew, 
which  means  "  to  be  "  or  "  to  become."  Many  modem 
scholars,  therefore,  think  that  the  original  pronunciation 
of  the  word  was  Yahveh,  which  would  mean  "  he  who  is  " 
(third  pere.  m.  Imperf.  of  the  verb  havah).  It  Is  pos- 
sible, however,  that  the  word  never  had  a  meaning.  The 
letters  may  have  had  some  mystical  and  mysterious 
significance.  If  they  were  pronounced,  certain  vowels 
of  cour.«»e  had  to  be  added.  But  vowels  were  not  added 
In  order  to  form  a  known  word.  There  are  examples 
of  such  mvstical  words  In  other  religions.  See,  further, 
YAHWEH. 

TETRAPLA.  THE.  An  edition  of  the  Septuaglnt  com- 
piled bv  Orlgen.      See  HEXAPLA. 

TETRATHEISM.  In  the  controverales  with  regard 
to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (q.v.),  some  of 
the  contraversia lists  were  accused  of  being  Tetrathelsts, 


that  Is  to  say,  persons  who  recognized  four  Gods.  The 
charge  was  brought  for  instance  against  Damianus  of 
Alexandria  (see  DAMIANITES),  who,  by  distinguishing 
between  God  Himself,  as  the  autotheos,  and  the  Father, 
seemed  to  Introduce  a  fourth  Person.  Gilbert  of  Poitiers 
(Bishop  of  Poitiers,  1142  A.D.),  called  "  Peripatetlcus," 
also  seemed  to  teach  a  kind  of  tetrathelsm.  He  acknow- 
ledged the  unity  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit. 
But  he  maintained  that  they  are  one  only  In  reference 
to  the  quo  est  (the  substantial  form),  not  In  reference  to 
the  quod  est  (the  divine  essence  as  such).  Jerome  of 
Prague  is  charged  with  having  taught  that  in  God  or  in 
the  Divine  Essence  there  Is  not  only  a  Trinity  of  persons, 
but  also  a  quaternity  of  things,  and  a  quintemity,  etc. 
See  K.  R.  Hagenbach;  J.  E.  Erdmann,  Hi^t.  of  Philo- 
sophy, 1890. 

TEUTATES.  Teutates,  the  "  god  of  the  people,"  was 
one  of  the  names  given  by  the  anc'ent  Celts  to  a  god 
who  corresponded  to  the  Roman  Mercury.  He  is  men- 
tioned by  Lucan  (c.  A.D.  60)  with  Taranls,  the  god  of 
thunder,  and  Esus  (q.v.),  as  a  deity  who  demanded 
human  sacrifices.  Reinach  and  Anwyl  point  out  that 
these  were  kx»l  deities.  They  did  not  constitute,  as  has 
been  supposed,  a  Celtic  Trinity.     See  Anwyl;  Reinach,  O. 

TEUTONIC  KNIGHTS.  The  Teutonic  Knights  were  a 
German  military-religious  order  that  arose  during  the 
Crusades.  In  1190,  during  the  siege  of  Acre,  some 
German  merchants  provided  a  hospital  for  wounded 
Christians  called  the  Hospital  St.  Mary  of  the  Germans 
in  Jerusalem.  The  persons  connected  with  the  hospital 
then  formed  themselves  into  a  religious  order  like  the 
Brothers  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  (see 
HOSPITALLERS).  This  order  became  in  a  few  years 
a  militarv  order,  the  Order  of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  and 
was  appix)ved  by  the  Pope  In  1199.  "  The  Knights,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  monastic  vows,  bound  themselves 
to  tend  the  sick  and  wounded  and  wage  incessant  war 
ujwn  the  heathen "  (Chambers).  In  1240  they  were 
invited  by  the  Duke  of  Masovia  In  Poland  to  help  him 
defend  hfs  frontiers  against  the  heathen  Prussians.  In 
1252  thev  were  strengthened  by  amalgamation  with  the 
Order  of  Christ  or  Brethren  of  the  Sword,  which  had 
already  taken  possession  of  Livonia.  Acting  together, 
thev  "  became  possessed  of  all  the  territory  between  the 
Vistula  and  the  Memel,  the  coast-line  reaching  from 
Narva,  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  to  the  south-western 
iwint  of  Pomerania  "  (Schaff-Herzog).  They  acted  with 
great  harshness,  but  gradually  civilized  the  country.  In- 
the  fifteenth  century  they  lost  much  of  their  territory,  and 
In  1525  they  were  driven  from  the  country.  In  1809 
Nar»oleon  I.  formally  abolished  the  order.  See  William 
Benham;    Schaflf-Herzog ;    the    Cath.   Diet.;    Chambers's 

Encycl.  ..  «^, 

TEZCATLIPOCA.     Tezcatllpoca.  which  means     Shin- 
ing Mirror,"  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  deities  wor- 
shipped bv  the  ancient  Americans.     As  a  Sun-god,  he  was 
held  to  be  the  brother  of  Huitzilopochtll   (q.v.) ;  but  he 
was  the  god  of  the  cold  season,  whereas  Hultzlk>pochtlf 
was  the  god  of  the  warm  season.       Spence  thinks  that 
Tezcatllpoca  mav  have  been  originally  a  wind  demon  of 
the  prairies,  and  then  in  another  clime,  an  ice-god.    The 
latter  character  is  suggested  by  his  season  and  by  the 
shining  mirror.       In  any  case  he  became  to  the  Aztecs, 
nominallv  at  least,  the  greatest  god.      According  to  D. 
Brinton  '(American  Hero  Myths,  1882),  Tezcatllpoca  was 
"  the  most  sublime  figure  in  the  Aztec  Pantheon."      He 
was  the  Creator  and  the  "  Soul  of  the  World."     He  was 
the  (5od  of  Justice  and  Retribution,   "  In  whose  mirror 
the  thoughts  and  actions  of  men  were  reflected  "  (Spence). 
He   is  called  also  the  "  Night   Wind."        He  was  sup- 
posed to  wander  from  one  part  of  the  city  of  Mexico  to. 
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another,  and  the  inhabitants  erected  for  him  in  the  streets 
atone  regting-places  or  seats.  At  one  of  the  annual 
fS?WaW  TWatllpooa.  as  the  Winter  Siin,  a  young 
male  captive  of  great  beauty  was  sacrificed  He  wa^ 
chosen  a  year  before,  and  during  this  year  he  lived  in 
regal  splendour,  and  was  worshipped.  A  vlt^l^^f^^ 
Huitiilopochtli  waa  sacrificed  at  the  same  time.  Duj  ?g 
the  year  he  acted  as  a  kind  of  companion  to  Hultzilo- 
pochtU,  but  was  not  worshipped.  This  victim  was  c^l  ed 
Sf^'Wi^  Lord  of  Heaven."  See  Lewis  SpencC;  Jf  .'(''^' 
J  M.  Robertson.  '•  The  Religions  of  Ancient  Mexico  in 
R.S.W.;  Reinach.  O.;  J.  M.  Robertson,  PC. 

THAKUR  DEO.  An  Indian  deity,  the  god  of  the 
village  land  and  boundaries  among  the  ^  ^!p»  „^Jl^ 
inhabit  the  eastern  Satptlra  hills  in  the  Mandla,  Bala- 
ghflt  and  Bilaspur  Districts.  The  Bai^s  offer  him  a 
white  goat.  He  is  worshipped  by  the  Bhaina«  as  the 
deity  of  cultivation.  ,  .         ,  ,,   , 

THAKURANI  MATA.  An  Indian  deity  also  called 
BOThl  Mata,  the  goddess  of  smallpox  and  rinderpest,  wor- 
shipped by  the  Gadbas,  a  primitive  tribe  belonging  to 
the  Vlzagapatam  District  of  Madras.  ^  v  i^   ?« 

THARGBLIA.  The  Thargelia  was  a  feast  held  in 
Athens  in  honour  of  Apollo  (q.v.).  Firstfniits  were 
offered  to  him ;  and  to  induce  him  to  refrain  from  sending 
parching  heat  and  pestilence,  two  persons,  a  man  and  a 
v^man,  were  sacrificed.  They  were  sacrificed  on  the 
seashore,  and  when  their  bodies  had  been  burned,  the 
ashes  were  thrown  into  the  sea.  In  course  of  time, 
however,  for  the  latter  custom  a  more  humane  practice 
was  substituted.  The  victims  were  thrown  into  the  sea 
from  a  height,  but  they  were  caught  as  they  fell.  Instead 
of  being  condemned  to  die,  they  were  banished  from  the 
country.  The  victims  seem  to  have  been  of  the  nature 
of  scapegoats  who  bore  away  the  sins  of  the  I^P^^(<^P- 
AZAzS!).        See  O.   Seyffert,   Diet.;  J.   M.   Robertson, 

P  C 

THEATINES.    An  Order  of  "  Regular  Clerks  '  (£}eHci 
reaulares  Theatini)  founded  in  1524  by  Cajetan  of  Thiene, 
Boniface  of  Colle.  and  Bishop  Oaraffa  of  Chieti  or  Theate 
(whence  their  name)  who  afterwards  became  Pope  Paul 
IV       Cajetan  was  the  real  originator  of  the  foundation. 
"  The  reform  of  the  lives  of  Christians,  and  especially 
of  the  Irregularities  too  common  at  that  time  among  the 
clergy,  presented  itself  to  him  as  the  object  to  which 
God  willed  him  to  devote  his  life"  {Cath.  Dtct.).      The 
Order  was  confirmed  by  Paul  III.  in  lo40  and  by  Pius  V. 
in  1568       The  members  renounced  all  property  or  rents 
and  refused  to  ask  for  alms,  relying  simply  on  Providence 
and  on  the  freewiU  offerings  of  the  faithful.     From  Italy 
the  movement  spread  to  Spain,    Poland.   Bavaria,    and 
France.      In  1583  Ursula  Benincasa  founded  an  order  ot 
Theatine   nuns.       The  Theatines  are   sometimes  called 
Cajetani  or  Chietinl.     See  Schaff-Herzog ;  the  Cath^  Diet. 
THEISM       Theism   was  defined    by   Charles    voysey 
{Religious  Systems  of  the  World,  1908)  as  "  a  belief  in 
a  God  whom  we  can  thoroughly  trust  and  k)ve,  and  whom 
to  obey  is  a  delight;  a  belief  based  on  indisputable  facts 
and  capable  of  expansion  and  elevation  with  every  addi- 
tion to  our  knowledge  and  with  every  rise  in  our  moral 
nature."      The  earliest  use  of  the  term  he  finds  in  the 
works  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  though  in  his  day  he  and 
other  writers  of  the  same  school  were  («ll«i  Deists  and 
not  Theists.       The  first  writers  in  England  to  give  the 
term  a  definite  and    formal  signification  were  Francis 
William   Newman    (1805-1897).    Frances   P.    Cobbe    (who 
wrote  in  1863).  and  Theodore  Parker  (who  wrote  in  1K34). 
The  Her«)g-Schaff  Encyclopaedia  explains  the  term  tbus  : 
"•♦  Theism  in  Its  etymological  and  widest  acceptation  is  a 
generic  term  for  all  systems  of  belief  in  the  existence  of 
the  Divine.       Thus  understood,   it  includes  pantheism, 


polytheism,  and  monotheism,  and  excludes  only  atheism; 
but  this  acceptance  of  the  term  is  rare.  Common  usage 
has  determined  tliat  theism  must  be  identified  wltb 
monotheism,  and  consequently  opposed  to  Mytheism  and 
pantheism,  as  well  as  to  atheism."       Cp.  DEISM. 

THEISTIC  CHURCH,  THE.      A  Church  and  (Congre- 
gation established  by  Charles  Voysey  (&•  1^)-      J^^^^ 
was  at  first  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.      He 
was  curate  of  St.  Marks,  Whitechapel.  Ix>ndon,  but  had 
to  give  up  his  curacy  after  a  few  yeara  on  account  or  a 
serroon  which  he  preached  against  endless  punishment 
In  1864  he  became  Vicar  of  Healaugh  in  \orkshire.  but 
he  did  not  become  more  orthodox.     The  extreme  orthodox 
party  at  length  moved  the  Archbishop  of  'iork  to  Uke 
legal   proceedings  against  him.       The   case  was  finally 
tXn  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  IMvy   Coundl. 
Voysey  was  deprived  of  his  living  and  ordered  to  pay 
coats.       Since  1885  his   Services  were  held   in   Swallow 
Street,  Piccadilly,  Ix>ndon.    He  has  explained  his  religion 
in  a  number  of  books  and  in  a  great  many  seraiona       in 
three  sermons  on  -  Objections  to  Theism  "will  be  found 
a    summarized    statement.       "The    Theistic    view,      he 
says,  "  begins  with  a  refusal  to  discuss  the  mystery  of 
the  mode  of  God's  existence   and  of  the   mode  of  His 
relation  to  the  cosmos.     Theism  also  repudiates  the  Idea 
of  God's  omnipotence  when  the  terni    is  used  to  wver 
impossibilities  or  absurdities.       All  that  Theism  affirms 
of  God's  power  is  that  He  is  perfectly  able  to  carp  out 
His  purposes  and  can  never  suffer   final  obstruction  or 
defeat.      And  because  this  cannot  be  proved  it  is  wholly 
a  matter  of  belief,  but  a  belief  which  is  ^ntl rely  rational, 
based  ui>on  overwhelming  probability  and  upon  induction 
so  large  and  comprehensive  as  almost  to  amount  to  cer- 
tainty "      Only  One  Being  Ls  the  Author  of  all  the  order 
beauty,  and  progress  of  the  cosmos.      "  Theism  does  not 
^Sra  itself  with  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  mat  er 
or  whether  it  be  self -existent.      Theism  is  «itiaflt^  with 
the  abundant  proofs  of   the   superiority    of   mind  over 
matter  and  with  the  obvious  fact  that  matter  is  oontfolled 
and  regulated  by  mind."       From  the  tilRher  faculties  of 
human  nature.  Theism  Infers  the  nature  of  the  facu  ties 
of   the  Author  of  those  faculties.        "  Man   knows  that 
before  all  things  the  order  of  the   world   ought  to  be 
right,  and  that  conviction  he  gained  solely  from  God  who 
eave  him  a  conscience  and  made  him  a  moral  being.     This 
enables  Theism  to  affirm  as  a   matter  of  wrtainty  that 
the  purposes  of  God  are  good  and  only  Kood,  in  the  best 
sense  of  prwlucing  true  and  lasting  welfare.        T^^  ^f 
course  is  nothing  more  than  an  inference.      It  Is  whol  y 
a    matter  of  faith,   but   it   is  a    most   reasonable   faith^ 
Again,  the  conviction  that  God  is  able  and  willing      to 
am>mplish  His  good  purposes  down  to  the  very  last  and 
smallest  detail  "  Is  an  Inference  from  tokens  af^"nd  and 
within  us.       Man  is  not  constructed  to  b^„tJ'^^°^T.^^!: 
shipper  of  sheer  Power  and  even  sheer  Intellect..        1  hen 
wxxTbe  something  more  to  excite  his  reverence  and  to 
win  his  homage.       So  Theism  seeks  some  moral  ground 
as  a  basis  for  belief  in  the  adequate  power  o^,.^^ 
oarrv  out  His  good  purio.ses.      And  here  it  li^«  ^il  J^^ 
in  the  human  heart.      It  would  be  against  reason,  a^i>^ 
conscience  and  against    love    for  any   Being   to  da  re  to 
^e^e  Single  sentient  being  only  for  fruitless  suffering 
and  annihilation,  still  worw^  to  create  for  ♦^n^l^^^.^^F^; 
dation  and  torment."   But  all  these  ^^f^^'^^^f^VTJnH   the 
the  existence  of  the  two  worlds-the  material  and  the 
sniritual       "  If  either  be  denied  it  di.^iualifles  the  denier 
frem  accepting  the  proofs.       If  there  be  i^othlng  .more 
than  the  body,  the  whole  of  religion  and  moralltj    too 
tumbles  down  like  a  house  of  card.^      ^"'^V^'li^iTv^o 
goodness   of  God's  purposes  and   His  ^^'^J"  *^V\L.e 
carry  them  out;  In  this  life  we  cannot  see  the  final  issue. 
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We  can  only  believe  In  It  and  hope  for  it.  But  our  faith 
end  hope  are  enonnoualy  Increased  by  analysing  the 
processes  which  are  already  going  on  before  our  very 
eyes  wherein  the  good  purposes  of  God  are  heing  wrought. 
Even  here  and  now  we  can  see  what  steps  are  being  taken 
by  the  Great  Ruler  of  our  lives  and  destiny  to  promote 
our  highest  welfare."  If  the  process  is  slow,  it  Is  sure 
and  is  "  gradually  mending  the  life  that  now  Is  and 
giving  promise  of  the  life  that  is  to  come."  See  C^iarles 
Voysey,  Objections  to  Theism,  1905;  Religion  for  all  Man- 
kind, 1903. 

THEODICY.  The  term  Theodicy  denotes  the  attempt 
to  vindicate  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  (3od  In  the 
creation  and  government  of  the  world,  and  to  rebut  the 
charge  that  these  are  brought  Into  question  by  the  exist- 
ence of  evil  and  sin.  An  early  example  of  a  theodicy 
Is  provided  by  the  Book  of  .Tob  In  the  Old  Testament. 
But  in  its  true  philosophical  form  the  most  famous 
theodicy  is  the  Essais  de  Th^odic^e  (1710)  of  G.  W.  Leib- 
nitz (1646-171G).  This  was  written  to  refute  P.  Bayle's 
claim  that  the  doctrines  of  faith  were  Irreconcilable  with 
reason.  According  to  I>»ibnitz  "  metaphysical  evil— the 
defect  and  inadaptation  that  is  to  be  seen  in  the  world 
—Is  due  to  the  Flnlteness  of  created  things.  Physical 
evil  or  pain  exists  as  a  punishment  or  as  a  hindrance  to 
greater  evil.  Moral  evil  or  sin  Is  not  willed  by  God.  yet 
It  Is  an  indispensable  means  of  achieving  the  good.  Good 
Is  positive,  while  Evil  is  only  negative  "  (A.  Butler).  See 
Schaff-IIerzog;  C.  J.  Deter. 

THEODOTIANS.       The  first  Theodotus  to  whom  the 
Theodotians  owed  their  name  was  a  tanner  of  Byzantium, 
who  went  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Pope  Victor  I.    (193- 
202  A.D.).     He  taught  that  Jesus,  though  bom  of  a  virgin. 
was  only  a  man.       He  exhibited,  however,  a  very  high 
degree  of  piety  and  holiness:  and  at  his  baptism  In  Jordan 
the  Christ  descended  uiK)n  Him.      From  this  time  he  was 
able  to  work  miracles.     He  did  not,  however,  become  God 
until  after  His  resurrection.       For  this  teaching  Theo- 
dotus was  exoommunicated.       The  second  Theodotus,  a 
disciple  of  the  first,    was  a    l>anker.       Another  disciple 
was  named  Ascleplades.        A    fourth  disciple  was   the 
Artemon  or  Arteroas.  against  whom,  according  to  Euse- 
blus.   a  book  "  The  Little   labyrinth."   from  which   he 
fflves  extracts,  vras  written.       "  The  Little  labyrinth  " 
was  probably  composed  by   HIppolytus   ifl.  190-235),    the 
author  of  the  Philosophumena.      The  Theodotians  seem 
to  have  recognized,  besides  God.  a  divine  power  called 
Christ,  or  the  Holy  Ghost.     Theodotus  the  banker  seems 
also  to  have  worshipped  Melchisedech.  and  to  have  Iden- 
tified him  with  the  Son  of  (iod.  the  Holy  Spirit.      Mel- 
chisedech he  ranked  higher  than  the  Christ,   who  was 
God  only  by  adoption.      The  Theodotians  seem  to  have 
accepted  the  Chureh  Canon  of  Scripture,  but  they  had 
versions  of  their  own.     They  were  familiar  with  positive 
philosophy,  and  did  honour  to  such  sages  as  Aristotle, 
Theophrastns,   and    Euclid.       See    J.    H.    Blunt;   Louis 
Duchesne,  Hist. 

THEOLOGIA  GERMANICA.  The  mystical  work, 
"  Theologia  Gemianica,"  whose  author  Is  unknown,  had 
a  considerable  influence  on  the  thought  of  Germany,  and 
Is  even  supposed  to  have  paved  the  way  for  the  Reforma- 
tion. Written  about  1350,  it  was  published  by  Martin 
Luther  (1483-1546)  in  1518.  See  MYSTICISM,  CHRIS- 
TIAN. 

THEOLOGICAL  VIRTUES.  The  virtues  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Charity  are  called  theological  virtues,  because  they 
have  (kxi  for  their  Immediate  object.  According  to  the 
Catholic  Dictionary,  "these  virtues  are  supernatural, 
because  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  man's  natural 
powera.  and  because  they  enable  him  to  attain  a  super- 
natural end." 


THEOLOGY.  Theology  Is  the  science  which  teaches 
about  God.  The  term  was  used  by  Plato  arid  Aristotle 
to  denote  teaching  alx)ut  the  Greek  Gods.  Among  Christ- 
ians the  word  came  Into  use  In  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries.  In  Scholasticism  It  came  to  be  used  more 
definitely  of  the  whole  body  of  Christian  doctrine,  and 
this  use  of  the  term  prevails  at  the  present  day.  The 
field  embraced  is  so  wide  that  it  has  been  very  much 
suhKlIvIded.  Natural  Theok)gy  Is  the  krK>wledge  of  God 
gained  by  the  study  of  Nature.  Positive  or  Revealed 
Theology  Is  the  knowledge  of  God  revealed  through  In- 
spiration. Dogmatic  Theology  deals  with  the  history, 
develoi)ment,  and  exposition  of  Christian  doctrines. 
Moral  Theology  deals  with  the  regulation  of  conduct  as 
dictated  by  the  principles  of  Revelation.  Mystical 
Theology  treats  of  the  communion  of  the  soul  with  God 
in  prayer  and  other  spiritual  exercises.  Pastoral 
Theology  explains  the  duties  of  the  parish  priest. 
Theology  Is  further  sub-divided  into  Anthropology,  the 
teaching  about  man;  Christology,  the  teadiing  about  the 
person  and  work  of  Christ;  Pneumatology,  the  teaching 
about  the  Holy  ^irit;  Soteriok)gy,  the  teaching  about 
Salvation;  Ecclesiology,  the  teaching  about  the  Church, 
Its  Sacraments,  etc. ;  and  Eschatology,  the  teaching  about 
the  last  things,  about  the  state  of  the  soul  after  death, 
etc.      See  Schaff-Herzog. 

THEOPATHY.  A  term  invented  by  William  James 
to  describe  one  of  the  varieties  of  religious  experience. 
"  In  gentle  characters,  where  devoutn^  is  Intense  and 
the  intellect  feeble,  we  have  an  imaginative  absorption 
in  the  love  of  God  to  the  exclusion  of  all  practical  human 
interests,  which,  though  innocent  enough,  is  too  one- 
sided to  be  admirable.  A  mind  too  narrow  has  room 
but  for  one  kind  of  affection.  When  the  love  of  God 
takes  possession  of  such  a  mind,  it  expels  all  human  loves 
and  human  uses.  There  is  no  English  name  for  such  a 
sweet  excess  of  devotion,  so  I  will  refer  to  It  as  a 
theopathic  condition."  Mr.  James'  description  of  this 
kind  of  experience  will  be  felt  by  many  persons  to  be 
wanting  in  sympathy  and  understanding.  See  William 
James,  The  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience,  1906. 

THEOPHILANTHROPISTS.  In  1776  David  Williams 
(1738-1816),  afterwards  founder  of  the  Royal  Literary 
Fund,  opened  a  chapel  In  Margaret  Street,  Cavendish 
Square,  London.  He  described  himself  as  a  Priest  of 
Nature,  and  used  a  special  form  of  theistic  service 
called  a  "  Liturgy  on  the  universal  principles  of  Religion 
and  Morality."  This  undertaking  became  known  In 
France  through  Voltaire  (1694-1778).  In  France  some 
of  the  deists  thought  this  kind  of  religion— the  ruling 
principles  being  simply  a  love  of  Gk)d  and  a  love  of  man 
-^  good  substitute  for  Christianity.  One  D'Aubermenll 
established  a  new  kind  of  worship  in  which  a  perpetual 
fire  represented  the  Deity.  His  disciples  were  called 
Theoandrophiles.  Out  of  this  sect  grew  the  Theophllan- 
thropists.  In  1796  the  French  Directory  authorised 
Theophilanthropism,  and  placed  at  Its  service  twenty 
churches  In  Paris.  The  new  creed  acknowledged  (5od, 
virtue,  and  the  inunortality  of  the  soul.  The  Theo- 
philanthropists  held  festivals  in  honour  of  Socrates  (&. 
470  B.C.),  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  (6.  1576  A.D.),  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau  (1712-1778).  and  George  Washington  (1732-1799). 
In  course  of  time  the  new  religion  fell  Into  disfavour, 
and  was  deprived  of  its  churches.  In  1802  there  was 
no  chureh  left,  and  the  Theophilanthroplsts  disappeared. 
See  J.  H.  Blunt;  Reinach.  O.  ^      ^    ^      , 

THEORIZE.  Theorise  was  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks 
to  sacHKi  embassies  sent  by  individual  States,  partly  at 
their  expense,  to  the  great  national  festivals  and  to  the 
festivals  of  friendly  States.  The  ambassadors  were 
treated  as  honoured  guests.     See  O.  Seyffert,  Diet. 
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THEOSOPHICAL    SOCIETY.    THE.       1.    ^    Society 
iniitSwi    m  1784  "  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
i^vS^d<Srine8  of  tbe  New  JenMalem,  by  translating. 
prtnTiSg"^  a^  puDllshli^  the  theological  ^"X  name 
Honourable  Emanuel  SwedenbOTg/^     In  l^^^he  name 
of  "  The  New  Church  "  was  substituted.     See  »WliiDii^> 
BOBGiInS      2.  A  modem  Society,  the  objects  of  wh^ 
are  stated  to  be :  (1)  to  form  a  nucleus  of  the  Lnlversai 
B^t^r^o?  Huiianity.  without  distinction  of  raj 
S^,  sex.  caste  or  colour;    (2)  to  encourage  the  ^udy 
Scwmparktlve  religion,  philosophy  and   «;^^^^<^;J3)  to 
inv€«ti^te    the    unexplained    laws   of   nature    and    the 
ixywers  latent  In  man.      According  to  a  statement  in  The 
Kme«  (May  30,  1913).  the  Theosophioal  Society  Is  com- 
B^  of  st^denU  belonging  to  any  ^^'^^^<>'' f^i'^^J"^^^ 
!>rto  none   who  are  united  by  their  approval  of  the  above 
sSbje^bv  their  wish  to  remove  religious  antagonisms 
Tnd  to  dra'w  together  men  ^f  goodwill   wMt«^verthe^r 
religious  opinions,  and  by  their  desire  to  study  religious 
SuSs    and  to  share  the  rcsults  of  their  stud  es  with 
othSs       Their  bond  of  union  is  not  the  profession  of  a 
Sm^n  belief,  but  a  common  search  and  ^bp  ration  for 
^th      They  hold  that  Truth  should  be  sought  by  ^udy. 

ifkflection.  by  purity  of  life,  by  ^JfO^io^tOvPn^  for  not 
and  they  regard  Truth  as  a  prize  to  be  striven  for,  not 
Is  a  Sia  to  be  Imposed  by  authority.  They  see  every 
?elfgi^f^  an  expr^sion  of  the  Divine  ,Wlsdom  and 
nrefer  its  studv  to  its  condemnation,  and  its  practice  to 
pJSH'ytilm      P^ce  is  their  watchword,  as  truth  is  their 

*  TOEOSOPHY,  MODERN.      Theosophy  as  interpreted 
by  the  Theosophical  Society  has   been  explained    in  a 
Stotement  in  The  Times  (May  30  1913).     It  is  the  body  of 
truths  which  forms  the  basis  of  all  religions,  and  which 
cannot  be  claimed  as  the  exclusive  POf/ession  of  any.     it 
offers  a  philosophy  which  renders    ife  i^teUigible    and 
which  demonstrates  the  justice  and  love  which  guide  its 
evolution.      It  puts  death  in  its  rightful  place,  as  a  re- 
CT?r?ng  incident  m  an  endless  life,  opening  thegateway 
of  a  filler  and  more  radiant  existence        It  restores  to 
the  world  the  Science  of  the  Spirit,  teaching  man  to  know 
the  Spirit  as  himself,  and  the  mind  «nd  bo^  a^  ^^J 
servants.      It  illuminates  the  Scriptures  and  doctrines  of 
religions  by  unveiling  their  hidden  meanings,  and  thus 
justifying  them  at  the  bar  of  Intelligence,  as  they  are  ever 
justified    in   the   eyes  of    Intuition.       Members   of    the 
Sieosophlcal  Society  study  these  truths,  and  Theosophiste 
endeavour  to  live  them.      Theosophy.  as  understood  by 
Mrs    Annie  Beaant,    Is  explained   in  an   article   in  the 
Religious  Systems  of  the  World.     It  claims  to  be  a  great 
body  of    Secret  Wisdom   which    is   in  the   hands   of  a 
Brotherhood.      The    Brothers    are    also    describ<Kl    as 
Adepts,  Masters,  or  Mahatmas.      They  are ''  living  men 
evolved  further  than  average  humanity,  who  work  ever 
for  the  service  of  their  race  with  a  perfect  and  selfless 
devotion,   holding   their  high    powers   In  trust    for  the 
common  good,  content  to  be  without  recogn  tlon    having 
mweVbeyond  all  desires  of  the  personal  self.;  Th«>sophy 
SSstulati.  to   start  with,   the  existence  of  an  Eternal 
Principle       The  Universe,  visible  and  Invisible,  is  built 
up  of  '•  spirit-matter."      There  are  seven  Kosmic  planes 
of  manifestation.      The  substance  In  all  Is  the  same,  but 
each  plane  is  denser  than  its  predecessor.      Each  ptene 
has  its  own  characteristics.      The  first  plane  is  that  of 
pure  Spirit.        The  second  Is  that  of   Mind  or  loftiest 
spiritual    intelligence.      The   fourth    is    that   of   animal 
Stsslons  and  d^ires.       The  Afth  is  "  that  of  the  vivid 
animating  llfe-prlnclple.  as  absorbed   in  forms  The 

sixth  Is  the  astral  plane.  "  in  which  matter  Is  but  slightly 
rarer  than  with  ourselves."  The  seventh  is  the  p^ne 
with  which  we  are  familiar,  the  plane  of  the  objective 


universe.       Mrs.   Besant  explains   that   "a  plane    may 
be  defined  as  a  state,  marked  off  by  clear  characteristics: 
it    must  not   be  thought  of  as  a   place.  ««  thojigh  the 
universe  were  made  up  of   shells  one  within  the  other 
like  the  coats  of  an  onion."      A  man  may  ijass  from  one 
plane  to  another.      And  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the 
intangible   is  necessarily    unreal.        "  All  the   might  est 
forces  ar«  those  which  are  invisible  on  this  plane,  vislb  e 
though  they  be  to  senses  subtler  than  our  own.         it  is 
possible  to  pass  from  plane  to  plane  because^  man  him- 
self is  the  universe  in  miniature.       He  Is  bul  t   up  of 
seven    "principles."  or    In  other  words  'Is  hlmseir  a 
differentiation  of  consciousness  on  seven  planer.        liiacn 
of  these  states  of  consciousness  has  a  distinctive  name. 
The  Spirit  in  man  is  called  Atma.     Its  vehicle  's  B"<iahl, 
the  Spiritual  Soul.      The  Spiritual  Intelligence  is  caUed 
Manas.      This  is  the  Ego,  the  immortal  entity.  In  man. 
The  Emotional  and    Passional  Nature   is  oa  led   Kama. 
The  Animating  Life-principle   In  man    Is  called  I  rana. 
The  Astral  Body,  formed  of  ethereal  "  astral      matter, 
is  called  SthuIa'Sarira.      The  individual  and  true  man, 
imperishable  and  Immortal,  is  made  up  of  a  trinity.  Atma- 
Buddhi-Manas.     Tlie  other  .states  characterize  the  transi- 
tory and  perishable  person.      "  The  consciousness  of  the 
normal  man  resides  chiefly  on  the  physical,  astral,  and 
kamic  planes,  with  the  lower  portion  of  the  Manas^ 
In  flashes  of  genius,  in  loftiest  aspirations  he  is  touched 
for  a   moment   by   the   light    from   the  higher    Manaslc 
regions,  but  this  comes— only  comes— to  the  few.  and  to 
these    but    In    rare    moments    of    sublime    a^tractlon^ 
Happy  they  who  even  thus  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Divine 
Angoeides,  the   immortal    Ego  within  them.       To  none 
born  of  women,  save  the  Masters,   is   it  at  the  Present 
time  given  bv  the  law  of  evolution  to  rise  to  the  Atmlc- 
Buddhlc  planes  in  man:  thither  the  race  will  cljmb  mil- 
lenniums hence,   but   at    present   it  boots  not  to  speak 
thereof  "  (Annie  Beaant).      Theosophists  attach  supreme 
Importance  to  the  doctrine  of  Re- Incarnation.      In  Theo- 
sophy this   does   not   mean  that  the   Ego    In  man  may 
become  Incarnate  in  lower  animals,  but  that  it  may  dwell 
successively    In   a    number   of   personalities.      The    vast 
differences,  mental  and  moral,  between  men  is  explained 
by  this  reincarnation  of  the  Ego.      By  reincarnation  men 
rise  or  fall  as  the  n-sult  of  good  or  bad  action^    There   s 
an  immutable   law  of  cause  and  effect.       IJls  la w    is 
called  Karma  or  "  action."     There  must  toe     Re-lncam^ 
tlon  under  Karmlc  law.  until  the  fruit  of  every  experience 
has  been  gathered,  every  blunder  rectified,  every  fault 
eradicated:    until   compassion    has    been    made   perfect, 
strength  unbreakable,   tenderness  complete,   self-abnega- 
tion the  law  of  life,  renunciation  for  others  the  imtural 
and  joyous  impulse  of  the  whole  nature."      Mrs.  I^s^t 
explains  in  a  beautiful  passage  that  the  doctrines  of  Re- 
incarnation and  Karma,  that  is  to  say.  of  One  Universal 
Spirit  common  to  all  humanity,  inevitably  result  In  the 
Universal   Brotherhood  of  Man. 

THER\PEUT^.  An  order  of  hermits  among  the 
Hellenistic  Jews  of  Egypt.  They  ^^T  ,^^*;'"'*^J"  ^Jj^ 
"De  Vita  Oontemplatlva."  a  work  which  is  commonly 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Phlk>  of  Alexandria^ 
It  i.s  a  mistake  to  regard  them  as  an  Alexandrian  variety 
of  the  Palestinian  Es-^enes.  though,  like  these  they  were 
ascetics  and  vegetarian.s.  The  members  of  the  o^er 
included  both  men  and  women:  but  they  «"  1^^«^^'^; 
devoting  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  sacred  writings 
and  to  spiritual  exercises.  Once  a  week  they  assembled 
together  for  common  worship,  men  and  women  apart, 
and  every  fiftv  days  they  observed  a  great  feMival  in 
which  a  sacred  meal  and  choral  songs  were  P^^mlnent 
features  Thev  cultivated  a  bios  the6rittkos,  a  life  or 
study  and  contemplation.       W.  Staerk  compares  them 
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with  the  Egyptian  phlloeopher-priests  and  -prophets,  of 
whom  we  hear  In  the  time  of  Nero.  He  suggt-sts  that 
the  Therapeutae  were  in  fact  Imitators  of  the  Egyptian 
hermltii.  and,  like  these,  exercl.sed  a  kind  of  mysticism, 
partly  oriental  and  partly  hellenistic.  See  W.  Staerk, 
Neutestamentliche  Zeitgeschichte,  1907. 

THESMOPHORIA.  A  Greek  festival  in  honour  of 
Demeter,  the  goddess  of  agriculture  and  fertility 
and  the  foundress  of  marriage.  It  was  celebrated  at 
Athens  in  particular,  and  only  by  virtuous  married 
women.  On  the  last  day  of  the  festival  the  goddess  was 
Invoked  as  Kalligeneia,  the  goddess  of  fair  children. 
See  O.  Sevffert,  Diet. 

THESSALONIANS.  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  THE.  The 
Apostle  Paul  visited  the  important  city  of  Thessalonica 
and  made  converts  there,  especially  among  the  Gentiles. 
He  left  Thessalonica  and  went  to  Athens  (I.  Thess.  III. 
1).  Thence  he  sent  Timothy  back  to  Thessalonica  (ill. 
2),  and  Timothy  rejoined  him  at  Corinth  (ill.  (5;  Acts 
xvll.  5).  From  Corinth,  it  would  seem,  was  sent  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonlans.  It  was  written  soon 
after  his  visit,  but  probably  not  until  about  six  months 
had  elapsed.  It  was  written  at  a  time  when  Paul 
believed  that  he  himself  might  live  to  see  the  sudden 
realization  of  the  Second  Cx)mlng  of  Christ.  He  assures 
those  to  whom  he  writes  that  If  this  should  happen  In 
his  and  their  lifetime,  their  friends  who  had  already 
died  would  not  be  at  a  disadvantage.  "  The  difliculty 
created  with  reference  to  the  destiny  of  those  members 
of  the  Church  who  had  died  before  the  Second  Coming 
points  to  a  very  early  stage  in  the  history  of  the  Thes- 
salonian  Church.  The  question  must  have  been  obsolete 
long  before  Paul's  death.  .  .  .  The  organisation  Is  in 
a  rudimentarv  stage;  we  meet  with  no  technical  titles 
for  the  otficials  "  (A.  S.  Peake).  Prof.  Peake  thinks 
that  "  the  Epistle  must  have  been  written  In  Paul's  life- 
time, and  it  may  therefore  be  taken  for  granted  that  it 
was  written  by  Paul  himself."  The  external  evidence 
for  the  Epistle  is  sufllclently  adequate.  It  was  Included 
In  the  Canon  of  Marclon,  and  Is  found  in  the  Muratorian 
Canon.  Irermeus  definitely  quotes  It  as  one  of  the  letters 
of  Paul.  It  Is  included  in  the  Syriac  and  Old  Latin 
Versions.  Naturally  such  an  early  letter  differs  in  some 
respects  from  those  that  followed.  But  it  contains,  as 
Currie  Martin  says.  "  the  germ  of  naany  ideas  which  were 
afterwards  more  fully  developed  in  later  communications 
of  the  Apostle."  See  R.  J.  Knowllng.  Witness;  J.  A. 
M'Clymont;  G.  Currie  Martin;  Arthur  S.  Peake,  Intr.; 
3  .Moffatt,  Intr. 

THESSALONIANS.  SECOND  EPISTLE  TO  THE. 
Certain  close  resemblances  between  the  Second  Epistle  to 
the  Thessalonlans  and  the  First  have  led  some  scholars 
to  believe  that  the  Second  was  modelled  on  the  First  by  a 
writer  who  assumed  the  name  of  Paul  with  the  idea  of 
c-orrecting  some  of  the  Ideas  of  the  earlier  letter.  In  the 
First  Epistle  the  Second  Advent  Is  imagined  to  be 
imminent ;  in  the  Second  it  Is  not  Imminent,  but  Is  to  be 
preceded  bv  another  event  which  itself  still  lies  In  the 
future.  The  really  difficult  section  in  the  Epistle  is 
chapter  II.  vss.  1-12.  which  is  In  the  style  of  Apocalypse. 
A  solution  of  the  difficulty  would  be  to  remove  this  partic- 
ular section  as  an  interpolation.  But  strong  objections 
may  be  urged  against  this.  Prof.  Peake  thinks  "  it 
would  be  out  of  the  question  to  rescue  the  authenticity 
of  the  Epistle  by  sacrificing  this  section  as  a  later  Inter- 
polation. The  Epistle  was  written  for  the  sake  of  that 
jiara graph;  remove  it  and  we  cannot  understand  what 
object  could  be  served  by  the  composition  of  the  rest.  If 
II.  1-12  Is  not  the  work  of  Paul  the  authenticity  of  the 
whole  mtist  be  surn^ndered."  The  section  speaks  of  the 
Son  of  Perdition  who  opposes  and  exalts  himself  against 


all  that  Is  called  Grod  or  that  Is  worshipped,  and  sits  In 
the  temple  of  God,  setting  himself  forth  as  God.  It 
says  that  the  Mystery  of  Lawlessness  is  already  at  work, 
but  there  Is  one  that  restrains  until  he  shall  be  taken  out 
of  the  way.  The  Lord  will  come,  and  will  slay  the  Law- 
less One  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  Identify  the  Son  of  Perdition  and  the  One 
that  Restrains  with  various  historical  persons  and 
empires.  The  former,  for  example,  with  Nero  or  even 
with  Luther;  the  latter  with  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
even  with  the  German  Empire.  Currie  Martin  thinks 
that  the  Son  of  Perdition  represents  the  Jndaizing 
teachera  who  figure  so  prominently  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  (^.t;.),  and  that  the  One  that  Restrains  repre- 
sents the  Roman  power.  Prof.  Peake  thinks  the  Son  of 
Perdition  represents  a  form  of  heathenism.  "  There  is 
nothing  that  so  closely  corresponds  to  Paul's  description 
as  the  delfioatioa  of  the  Roman  Emperore,  which  had 
gone  to  insane  lengths  with  Caligula.  Paul's  language 
especially  reminds  us  of  Caligula's  orders  to  have  his 
statue  placed  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  mystery 
of  lawlessness  was  already  at  work  In  Paul's  time,  held 
in  check  for  a  time  by  Claudius  the  reigning  Emperor, 
but  destined  on  his  removal  to  receive  its  filial  consum- 
mation In  a  monster  of  Impiety  who  would  be  slain  by 
Christ  at  the  Second  Coming.  It  was  not  nmiataral  that 
concurrently  with  this  there  should  be  a  great  apostasy 
within  the  Christian  Church  Itself,  such  as  is  also  pre- 
dicted in  the  Gospels."  The  external  evidence  for  the 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonlans  is  fairly  strong. 
The  Epistle  seems  to  be  quoted  by  Poly  carp  in  his  letter 
to  the  Phillppians.  Justin  Martyr  seems  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  second  chapter.  The  Epistle  is  mentioned  by 
Irenaeus.  It  Is  included  in  the  Canon  of  Marcion  and 
in  the  Muratorian  Canon.  See  R.  J.  Knowllng,  Witness; 
J.  A.  M'Clymont;  G.  Currie  Martin;  Arthur  S.  Peake, 
Intr.;  J.  Moffatt,  Intr. 

THIASUS.  The  Greek  term  Thiasus  was  used  (1)  of 
"  a  society  which  had  selected  some  god  for  its  patron, 
and  held  sacrifices,  festal  processions,  and  banquets  at 
stated  times  In  his  honour  "  (Seyffert) ;  (2)  of  the  festivals 
held  in  honour  of  Dionysus;  and  (3)  of  the  mythical 
retinue  of  Dionysus.      S€«  O.  Seyffert,  Diet. 

THNETOPSYCHITAE.  Certain  Arabian  heretics  (see 
ARABES)  were  given  this  name  by  John  of  Damascus 
and  Nicetas. 

THOMASITES.  The  followers  of  John  Thomas  of 
Brooklyn,  United  States  of  America  (1805-1871).  They 
are  better  known  as  Christadelphlans  (g.v.). 

THOR.  One  of  the  chief  deities  of  the  Ancient 
Teutons.  He  was  worshipped  by  the  Frisians  and  Saxons 
as  Thuner,  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  as  Thunor,  and  by  the 
High  Germans  as  Donar.  But  originally  Thor  was  the 
chief  god  of  Norway.  Sweden  too  came  to  pay  him  very 
great  honour.  He  was  the  god  of  thunder  and  lightning, 
wind  and  rain.  As  such  he  was  naturally  also  the 
ixatron  god  of  agriculture.  The  Norwegians  took  the  cult 
to  Iceland.  When  Odhin  (see  WODAN)  was  Introduced 
into  Norway  he  became  a  formidable  rival  to  Thor,  but 
the  Thunder-god  continued  to  exercise  great  power,  end 
at  times  thought  it  necessary  to  frustrate  the  plans  of 
Odhin.  Thor  is  called  "  the  roarer."  He  Is  also  called 
"  god  of  the  chariot  "  and  "  riding  Thor,"  and  is  repre- 
sented as  driving  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  he-goats.  He 
has  red  hair  and  beard.  His  strength  is  symtoolised  by 
a  hammer,  iron  gauntlets,  and  a  girdle  of  strength.  In 
Norse  m\'thology  he  is  made  the  son  of  Wodan,  In  the 
Snorra  Edda  (see  EDDA)  and  the  Eddie  songs  he  is 
represented  as  having  great  contests  and  adventures  with 
the  giants,  in  which  his  hammer  ptoiys  a  great  part.  His 
name  has  been  preserved  In  the  English  Thursday  and 
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the  German   Donnerstog      See   R   D.   Chantepie  de   la 

^^S:;\?t%Sl)H  HOI^AbTudT  one  of  the  deities  of 
t  J  A^P^Te^t««  '^e  goddesB  Thoi^rdh  Holga- 
l^^f^« VSh^'  Jarl  Hakon,  when  he  was  fighting 
S^S^hrJomsvTSngs,  to  order  to  ^In  her  help,  sacrificed 
T^  w  his  vonnK  Tn  Mention  Is  made  of  her  Image. 
fn  o!I.'pirwe  Tre  tj>ld.  It  «t^  -  a  car  or^wagon 
toeether  with  thoee  of  Irpa  and  Thor  (q.v.).      ^>ee  t 

nnHOTTftHT-TRANSFBRENCE.       See  TELEPAiUi. 
™8tH       ™^tum  deity-  JhoU-''  Si  M^i 

Sf^  ?lSelv  (Sonected.       Again,  since  the  nK)on  deter- 

^A?fred  Wiedemann;  Adolf  Erman,  Handbook;  Naville, 

^'tHBEE  TENOmNA^^^^  A  designation  n^  of 

thl^  Pre*vterIaM,  Independents  (Congregationa lists), 
^  ^t^  in  IT^T  aa  rebreaenting  the  majority  of  D^- 
!It?fo^  in  BnSand  The  three  denominations  obtained 
rhrprivUe^^'o? ^PPeaSl  direcUy  to  the  king  by  means 

"VS^Ke  JuGV^ORMu'l^^^e  formula  known  as 
tJ^^reftige  formula  was  the  only  prayer  used  by 
Se  ^J^Buddhists.      It  is  the  prayer  which  tbe  novice 

7^  orig^°)  It^^stlll  regarded  by  manj-  of  1^ 
BuddmL  as  the  only  l^gitijiate  prayer  See  Monier- 
Williams,  Buddhism.  1890;  H.  Hackn^mi. 

TWRKSHOLD    THE.       The  threshold   of  a   nouse  or 
te^plf^^S  in  the  religion  of  certain   peoples  as  a 
m?red  aSt  or  a  dangerous  pomt.      According  to  Hero- 
S^  (H^48)  every   Egyptian  sacrificed  l^.^ore  the  d<>^r 
oflds  house  a  hog  to  Osiris  (q.v.).     According  to  H.  Clay 
?^mbuT  in  m^em  Egypt  the  incoming  master  of  a 
house  may  be  welcomed  by  a  threshold  sacrifice        in 
^^rn^yrlTlt  is  unlucky  to  tread  on  a  threshold    ami 
Su^r  Sfria  the  friends  of  a  bridegroom  ^«>metlme8 
«iW  ^e  bride  across  the  threshold  of  the  ^rlde^m j 
SiS      The  Hebrew  woM  for  Passover,  pesah  ,  Is  derived 
^STa  ^  mining  "to  leap,  dance."     ^^]«.^«^- 
eested  that  perhaps  the  Passover  was  so  called  b«»u« 
f  fS^the  oertormance  of  a  special  rite,  the  Israelites,  in 
;I^ut>r^t'S?^ityJrSie  tHresholdl^^ped^over 
Jt^  Derformed  a  ritual  dance  near  It.      In  Zephanian 

irt^bonih  they   l«aP  with  fCTnpnloas  awe  oyer   the 

vLnHo  ot«!Tw>d   with    crueltv   and   injustice.  But  tne 

referenS^L^  Stv  bTS  some  supenrtltlous  praetlceof 
f^re^^tigin        The  threshold  of  the  house  has  t)een 
reSr^ed''  by   many  peoples  as  the    ^  W^Me^c^le 
demons  or  the  ghoeU  of  the  dead.      W.  Warde  Fowler 


mentions  that  among  the  Romans  «  ^^.^^^^J^J-'^'Stl 
home  after  his  supposed  death  In  a  foreign  wmjtry  was 
made  to  enter  the  house  by  the  roof  instead  of  »>  the 
.wl>r  He  might  be  a  ghost  or  have  evil  spirits  about 
S^and  a^lnst  ^ch  Z  door  had  to  t>ekfPt  ^^^^ 
There  was  Tcurious  Roman  ceremony  immediately  after 
the  Wr^  of  a  child,  the  object  of  which  was  "  ^  P^t^^^^ 
Sllvanus.  who  may  stand  for  the  dangerous  spirits  of  the 
forftst  from  entering  in  and  vexing  the  baby  <7*^^ 
'^'^eVr  St.  Au^lne  mentions  ^f^^'SLTc^j 
the  entrance  to  a  house  named  L'nientinu*L  See  H^Clay 
Trumbull.  The  Threshold  Covenant,  im.  the  Ancyc^ 
Bm.;   W.   Warde   Fowler,   Religious  Expertence  of  the 

^THRI^T'^Thf  icond  of  the  two  chief  gods  of  healing 
in  the  Iranian  pantheon.  He  is  equivalent  to  the  Indian 
TrS  He  is.  like  Trita,  an  old.  wise  very  ^^f^^ 
deity  and  a  bestower  of  long  life.  "  Though  he  Is  not 
exDHcltly  represented  &s  a  curer  of  diseases,  his  cou- 
pon wlfh^  plant  of  life,  the  soma  makes  him  a 
S^erful  healer.  While  Thrlta  offered  the  haoma- 
^ct!S^  in  primeval  time*.  TrIta  Is  the  great  preparer 
^mml  "  (A.  Camoy.  "The  Iranian  Gods  of  Healing. 
Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society    vol.  ^ 

THRONE  BEARERS.  A  class  of  angels  referred  to  In 
the  Qur^An  "  And  the  angels  shall  be  on  its  «  des  and 
over  them  on  that  dav  eight  shall  bear  up  the  throne  of 
?hv  Lo^"  OxlV  17).'  "They  who  beer  the  throne  and 
^^v^S>  eiiLlrcie  It,  celebmte  the  praise  of  their  Lord 
and  believe  in  Him.  and  Implore  forgiveness  for  the 
believers  "(xl  7).  The  usual  number  is  four,  which  Is 
to  £  augmented  to  eight  on  the  day  of  resurrection.  See 
F   A.  Klein,  The  Religion  of  Isldm. 

THTTOa  THE  A  Hindu  sect,  worshippers  of  KRli 
((/  tT)  as  ioddess  of  de^ruction.  The  Thugs  or  Thags 
murde?ldVopl?as  a  religious  act.  But  they  always 
S?ranlS  thSr  victims,  because  they  obJecttHi  on  principle 
^^hP  snillinz  of  blo<id  B.  W.  Hopkins  even  thinks 
S^a? "  thi  ^  orSl^ted  among  the  Kftll-worshippers 
as  a  pmte^agalnst  blood-letting."  The  Thugs  an- 
SescribTbv  Lieutenant  Reynolds  as  "  mostly  men  of 
mild  a^  unobtrusive  manners,  possessing  a  cheerful  dls- 
^ition  "  After  strangling  their  victims,  they  robbed 
K^r  The  b^ies  they  bSried.  They  did  not  ^Hl  women. 
Th*»  Thues  were  suppressed  by  the  year  1H40.  »ee 
Stonier  Winia^:  E.  W.  Hopkins:  and  R.  V.  Russell. 

THUNDERING  LEGION.  THE.       Euseblus  (v.  5)    on 
the  authorltv  of  Apollinarius  and  Tertullian.  says  that 
hts  r^me  win  given  to  a  legion  oj^^'^^^^f  |f "  ^^'^"^^^ 
the  army  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Marcus  A urel ins.      He 
ffives  the  fallowing  story  to  account  for  the  name  ^      But 
it  Is  said  that  Marcus  Aurelius  Caesar,  the  brother  of 
the  former,   when  about   to  engage  in  battle   w\th    the 
Germans  and    Sarmatians.   and  his  army  was  suffering 
^rthirst.  was  greatly  at  a  lo«s  on  this  ac«nu,t^  Then 
however    those   soldiers  that   betonged    to  the    Meiitin* 
lejon^  it  was  called,  by  a  faith  which  has  continued 
ftom  that  time   to  this,    bending  their  knees  upon  the 
^Hh  whilst  drawn  up  in  battle  array  against  the  enemy^ 
^rdTng    to  our  pei^ullar  custom  of    praying,   entered 
TXpraver  before  God.       And   as  this  was  a    slnimlar 
iS^cTe   to  the  enemv.    a  still  more  singular  circnm- 

:S^'Ts  reported  to  have  ^f^-^^^^^;:^^^^!^,^^^^^ 
the  llehtning  drove  the  enemy  into  flight  and  destruction, 
trat  that  a  shower  mme  down  and  refreshed  the  army  of 
Sose^hrtthTn  called  upon  G<h1.  the  whole  of  which 
waTon  tSe  iK)Int  of  perishing  with  thirst  "  (Eccles  Hxst 
Se^er™  Er^llsh  edition).  Neander  has  sought  to  show 
S^'tlhe  stor/ls  a  mixture  oftruth  and  ^^'o-  ^"^J^,^ 
writes  •  "  The  precarious  position  of  the  army  Is  un 
^uMed.       And  we  also  know  that  the  Romans  In  their 
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extremity  Invoked  all  the  different  divine  powers  whose 
rites  the  soldiers  affected.  But  when  the  column  com- 
memorative of  the  victories  of  Marcus  Aurelius  In  Ger- 
mania  was  erecttnl  in  the  Campus  Martius,  the  miracle 
was  ascribed  to  the  gods  of  the  State.  In  tho.se  cele- 
brated bas-reliefs,  Jupiter  Pluvius  is  still  to  be  seen  with 
the  saving  torrential  rain — which  enabled  the  legions  to 
escape  thirst  and  defeat — streaming  from  his  hair,  his 
arms,  and  his  whole  person."  See  William  Benham; 
Ix)ui8  Duchesne.  Hist. 

THUNER.  The  name  by  which  the  Teutonic  deity 
Thor  (Q.V.),  the  god  of  thunder,  was  known  to  the 
Frisians  and  Saxons. 

THUNOR.  The  name  by  which  Thor  (q.v.)  was 
known  to  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

TIAMAT.  A  Babylonian  deity.  The  goddess  Tlftmat 
with  the  god  Apsu  (q.v.)  is  represented  in  the  Epic  of 
Marduk  (see  MARDUK,  EPIC  OF)  as  existing  from  the 
first.  The  two  deities  are  virtually  identical,  one  being 
the  male,  the  other  the  female  principle.  Both  personify 
primaeval  chaos.  Tiftmat  both  in  sound  and  meaning 
resembles  the  Hebrew  word  T6h6m.  Tiftmat  appears  as 
a  great  monster  with  a  train  of  other  monsters,  chief  of 
which  is  Kingu  The  other  gods  are  created  after 
Tiftmat,  and  there  ensues  a  battle  between  them  and 
Tiftmat  with  her  monsters.  In  this  battle  Marduk  is  the 
champion  and  representative  of  the  other  gods.  The 
result  is  that  Marduk  (Order)  conquers  Tiftmat  (Chaos). 

TIHAX.  A  tribal  deity,  god  of  the  stone  knife,  In 
the  religion  of  the  Mayan  Indians. 

TIJANIYAH.  A  Muhammadan  religious  order  in 
Africa.  The  order,  which  has  Wahhabite  tendencies 
(see  WAHHABIS),  sought  at  first  to  spread  its  faith  by 
the  power  of  the  sword.  "  But."  fays  Oskar  Mann, 
"  the  real  inward  conversion  only  took  place  when,  laying 
aside  their  swords,  the  victors  began  to  be  teachers  of 
the  subjugated  heathen  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word; 
and.  according  to  travellers'  reports,  this  peaceful  work 
Is  being  carried  on  without  interruption  at  the  present 
day  "  (Oskar  Mann).  See  T.  W.  Arnold.  Preaching  of 
Islam.  lH9fi;  Oskar  Mann,  '*  Mohammedanism,"  in  G.R.W. 

TIMOTHY,  THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO.  The  First 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  one  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (q.v.),  is 
ascribed  to  the  Apostle  Paul  by  Irenaeus  and  in  the 
Muratorian  Canon,  but  was  rejected  by  Tatian.  Marcion, 
and  Basilides.  It  is  possible  that  it  is  quoted  by  Poly- 
carp.  There  are  {lassapes  in  the  Epistle  (e.g..  iii.  16) 
which  look  very  like  fixed  liturgical  formulae,  and  its 
descriptions  of  Christian  life  suggest  a  somewhat 
developed  organisation.  The  references  to  false  teaching 
I>oint.  it  is  thought,  to  a  form  of  Gnosticism  such  as 
flourished  In  the  second  century.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
to  stippose  this.  As  A.  S.  Peake  says.  "  it  must  be 
rememl)ered  that  similar  allegations  have  been  made 
with  reference  to  the  Cok>ss1an  heresy,  but  probably 
erroneously."  The  false  teaching  was  evidently  .Jewish 
in  origin  (cp.  i.  7),  though  there  may  have  been  associated 
with  it  foreign  elements.  According  to  Hort,  there  is  no 
reference  in  the  "  antitheses  of  knowledge  falsely  so 
called  "  (vl.  20)  to  the  work  of  Mareion  called  Antitheses. 
The  word  "  antitheses  "  describe^!  "  the  endless  contrasts 
of  decisions  founded  on  endless  distinctions  which  played 
so  large  a  part  in  the  casuistry  of  the  scribes  as  inter- 
preters of  the  Iaw."  Others  have  thought  that  the 
false  teachers  were  Essenes.  Harnack  places  the  Epistle 
as  late  as  140  AD.  But.  as  Currie  Martin  says,  so  late 
a  date  is  hardly  possible.  See  M'Clymont;  G.  Currie 
Martin:  Arthur  S.  Peake.  Jntr.;  J.  Moffatt.  Intr. 

TIMOTHY.  THE  SECOND  EPISTLE  TO.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  what  is  now  called  the  Second  Epistle  to 
Timothy  really  preceded  what  is  now  known  as  the  First 


Epistle.  "  The  picture  given  of  Timothy  Is  very  hard 
to  accept  as  historically  accurate  If  this  is  really  later 
than  the  first  epistle,  for  he  Is  dealt  with  as  a  younger 
and  less  strong  personality  than  in  the  first  epistle  " 
(Currie  Martin).  But  In  any  case,  there  are  the  same 
difllcultles  of  language,  teaching,  and  relationship  to  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  as  In  the  First  Epistle.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  get  over  some  of  the  difficulties  by 
regarding  the  Epistle  as  composite.  Two  or  three  letters 
have  been  found  in  it.  One  theory  is  that  these  comprise 
(o)  1.  1-iv.  8  (with  the  addition  perhaps  of  Iv.  19-21)  and 
(b)  Iv.  9-18.  Another  theory  is  that  they  comprise  (o) 
11.  14-111.  9  and  (b)  iv.  9-15  and  19-21  and  (c)  the  remainder 
of  the  Epistle,  The  passage  il.  11-13  seems  to  be  part  of 
a  Christian  hymn.  There  are  not  so  many  references  to 
false  teaching  as  in  the  First  Epistle,  and  these  are  In- 
definite. A  special  feature  of  the  Epistle  Is  the  large 
number  of  proper  names.  There  are  twenty- three,  of 
which  ten  are  mentioned  elsewhere.  "  The  letter  con- 
tains a  very  beautiful  portraiture  of  the  Christian 
minister  In  the  twofold  aspects  of  the  writer  as  a  man 
with  his  course  completed,  and  of  the  ideal  set  before  the 
younger  preacher  with  his  work  largely  before  him. 
These  remain  of  permanent  value  to  all  time,  whatever 
decision  we  may  come  to  with  regard  to  the  author- 
ship "  (G.  Currie  Martin).  See  J.  A.  M'Clymont,  G. 
Currie  Martin;  Arthur  S.  Peake  Intr.;  J.  Moffatt,  Intr^ 

TIQQUNE  SOPHERIM.  Literally  "  corrections  of  the 
Scribes."  The  expression  Is  used  of  emendations  pro- 
posed by  the  Jewish  Scribes  for  certain  passages  In  the 
Old  Testament  which  they  thought  had  been  altered 
because  they  offended  against  a  sense  of  propriety. 
There  are  eighteen  of  these  passages.  To  take  an 
example,  the  present  text  of  Genesis  xviii.  22  says  that 
"  Abraham  was  still  standing  before  Jehovah."  The 
Scribes  think  that  the  original  text  said,  "  Jehovah  waa 
still  standing  before  Abraham,"  but  that  It  was  not  con- 
sidered fitting  that  Jehovah  should  be  represented  as 
waiting  upon  a  man.  See  A.  S.  Geden,  Intr.  to  the  Heb. 
Bible,  1909. 

TITI  USI.  A  Samoan  village  deity.  The  god.  whose 
name  means  Glittering  Leaf  Girdle,  was  worshipped  at 
the  new  moon,  when  all  work  was  suspended  for  a  day 
or  two. 

TITUS,  THE  EPISTLE  TO.  One  of  the  Epistles  of 
the  New  Testament  known  as  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
(q.v.).  It  appears  from  this  letter  that  Titus,  to  whom 
It  Is  addressed,  was  in  charge  of  the  work  of  the  C!hurch 
in  Crete.  Titus  was  a  Gentile  who  was  converted  by  the 
Apostle  Paul.  With  Paul  and  Barnabas  he  visited  Jeru- 
salem (Galatians  ii.  1-4).  The  Epistle  to  Titus  has  the 
same  linguistic  and  stylistic  characteristics  as  the 
EpLstles  to  Timothy.  Like  the  other  Pastoral  Epistles, 
it  refers  to  false  teaching  of  a  semi-Jewish  character  (1. 
10.  14;  ill.  9).  In  the  case  of  Crete,  a  corruption  of 
Christian  doctrine  can  easily  be  understood,  for  the 
character  of  the  Cretans  was  proverbially  bad.  The 
Epistle  Itself  in  1.  12  refers  to  a  descrlr)tion  of  them  by 
Epimenides  (HOO  B.C.).  "  One  of  themselves,  a  prophet 
of  their  own  said,  Cretans  are  always  liars,  evil  beasts, 
idle  gluttons."  It  has  been  thought  that  the  letter  is 
not  a  unity.  "  Attempts  have  been  made,  not  very  satis- 
factorily, to  split  this  letter  into  Pauline  and  non-Pauline 
sections,  the  only  part  about  which  there  is  absolute 
unanimity  among  such  critics  being  that  the  last  few 
verses  are  certainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  Apostle'" 
(Currie  Martin).  See  J.  A.  M'Clymont;  G.  Currie  Martin; 
Arthur  S.  Peake.  Intr.;  J.  Moffatt,  Intr. 

TIU.  One  of  the  gods  of  the  Ancient  Teutons.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  Tlu  is  identical  with  Irmln,  the 
eponymous  hero  of  the  Irmlnsleute  or  Hermlones.       He 
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was  one  of  tHe  chief  gods  of  the  Frisians ;  a^<i.  ^/«  ^^ 
IhiDiSi  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  as  Tlw,  and  by  the  Nore^ 
t^S^  l^r  But  hia  worship  was  common  to  all  the 
^utons.'^Tiu  appears  often  as  a  ^  o^^he'sw^^ 
J^H^inniiv  he  a-emg  to  have  been  a  sky  god-  ihe  s"^ 
woS  S^Sm  W '^e  been  one  of  his  symboUi,  and  swori^ 

Tni^Thaye  been  P*rf«-Sf> J"  JSiJ^^-^Se  Jme 

^nd^rm-eod,  he  developed  into  a  god  of  war  and 
jT^ticS^^d  is  associated  by  I^tin  writers  with  Mat^ 
olfr  ^me  Tuesday  represents  Tiwes-daeg.      The  Norse 

TlYANS  ^  B^li?GK)N    OF    THE.       The    Tlyai^    are 
^e^'r^^    as  the  lialayalam    toddy-drawing    ca«te    of 

ur^Xre  of  it  To  the  actions  of  evil  and  other  spirits 
Lr^att^^tib le  most,  if  not  all.  of  the  Ills  and  joys  of 
fifl  The  higher  Hinduism  is  far  above  them^  Neve^ 
Jieiess  we  fiS  ai^ng  them  the  worship  of  the  obscure 
^^mU7prlousSakti  which,  unfortunately.  Is  practiaed 
tnseSlr'Tvel?  individual  Is  believed  to^  a^rkof 
th/divinitv  and  to  be  capable  of  attaining  godhood  '^ 
T^^'vai^^^A  the  Sakti  goddess  Bhagavatl.  aSsl^^u' w^ 

«^^rtSs'nK>^^irr[yrher^^^^ 

S  Sieir^lSSra?£^o^  arrack,  a  product  of  the  palm 

EnSi  l^n'  ^   r  .-r^^eS   ^"^r^ 

^^?Iy\'rs'''  T^lfc^ste  of  boatmen  and  fishermen  In 
India        On  the  special  festival  of  the  g^ldess  Durga 
they  make  S>  her  offerings  of  fish  and  lotus  ^owerB^ln 

:?Thr'mS  Tcrir7nd"luSwTr;^^^^^^ 
SeptembeT)       In  Chait  they  also  worship  their  hooks  and 

"I'LAlSc^'  ?ralS  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  earliest 
deTtlel^?  the  ancient  Mexican.  The  ^me  means  'the 
Tvnnriaher  "  for  Tlaloc  was  the  god  of  rain.  His  seat  m 
tTmounialns  was  also  called  Tlaloc.  and  that  n  heaven 
TuS  Naturallv.  as  god  of  rain,  he  was  al«)  god  of 
TJrtmfy  W^en  rain  was  wanted  he  had  to  be  propitiated 
-bv  tie  sacrifiiS^of  sucking  Infants.      If  they  wept  on  the 

rS?r»^'''%a'^onfarjr  '".-on^^ 
S.r-^nS'r.rt  i^rJ^-v'P  K 

HiTchlldren  the  Tlalocs,  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
Sm-c?ou^  His  wife.  Chalchlhuitlicue  "  the  lady  Chal- 
SihSt"  or  Cloacoatl.  was  the  gotldess  of  \Vater. 
P^yer'was  made  to  her  when  children  we^baptlse^l^ 

See    Lewis    Spence.    Wh.;    J-    M^  o^^pT' 
•Rellzlons  of  Ancient  America."  In  R.S.W.,  i^l. 

TT  SzOLTEOTL  Tlazolteotl  was  one  of  the  deities 
wJrehip^  by  the  ancient  Mexicans.  She  was  the 
r<^^ess^k)ve  and  lived  in  a  beautiful  garden.  Here 
fS^'^ritteld^  on  by  ma3iclans,^ester«^  dwarfs,  and 
•others.        She  first   espoused  the   Rain-god   Tlaloc,   our 


afterwards  forsook  him  in  favour  of  TezcaUlpo«i  (qr^.). 
With  her  worship  were  associated  a  number  of  grossly 
sensual  practices.  See  Lewis  Spence,  Myth.,  J.  M. 
Robert«>n,  ^^-^^^^^^  ^^  j^  ^^  i^ter  (Massoretlc) 
Hebrew "  literature  to  designate  «>llectively  the  three 
divisions  of  the  Jewish  Bible  :-theI^w(T),  the  Pro- 
phets (N)  and  the  Writings  (K).  The  formula  is  thus 
an  abbreviation  of  the  three  Hebrew  words.  Torah, 
Xehi'im,  and  Kethubim.  ,      .       ^   «.o- 

TOBACCO        In  the  West  Indies  tobacco  Is  found  to 
have  played  a  part  in  religion.       Its  ^J^Portance    n  re^ 
ligious  ceremonial  •*  is  shown  by  the  fact  that   it  was 
known  by  the  same  word,  coyioba,  as  prayer,  and  to  pray 
aSd  to  offer  tobacco  were  alike  called  'making  cog  oba 
7t    A    Joyce    C  A.W.I.A.).       The  tobacco  was  inhaled 
hrough  a  Y-^haped  tube,  the  two  branches  being  pUced 
n  the  nostrils.      The  priests  inhaled  tobacco  in  order  to 
imXcra  state  of  ecstasy,  in  which  they  communicated 
S.'^The  un^^n  ^wers.    'in  healing  Uie  sick   both  doctor 
(Driest)  and  patient  were  rendered  ecstatic  by  the  use  or 
tobS.      This  enabled  the  doctor  to  discover  the  cause 
of  thTsickness.     Among  the  Bribri  of  Costa  Rica  the  In- 
^ntationsof  the  medicine-men,  when  t^^^^  «f^  ^?.XS 
thp  rain    to  cure  ill-luck,  or  to  banish  snakes.      consist 
n  wS^ng  cCds  of  tobacco-smoke  in  certain  direct iona/' 
Tobacco  was  offered  to  the  Mexican  god  Opochtli       E%en 
in  iXnd.  ac<.>rdlng  to  W.  O.  Wood-Martin   the  tobacco, 
nin*-  has  become  a  relig  ous  symbol.  In  many  parts 

of^e^u^  new  clay  pipes  and  i>ackets  of  tobacco  are 
distributed  aiiiong  the  funeral  guests,  who  sit  around  and 
smoke  while  the  grave  is  being  dug  It  is  believed  tMt 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  ghost  of  the  last  arrival  in  a  church- 
ya^  to  wat'ch  the  other  graves,  and  attend  upon  their 
^upants;  but  the  recently  made  spirit  b^^^^f  f  ^'J^ 
^SS>.  and  dearly  loves  a  last  smoke,  so  unused  tobacco 
and  ^used  pipes  are  not  removed  from  the  «™^^y«,^' 
the  gu€«ts  are.  however,  at  liberty  to  take  away  the  pipes 
they  themselves  have  smoked."  ^   ^    ,.  T^^?or,a 

TOHIL  A  deitv  in  the  religion  of  the  Mayan  Indians. 
He  was  worshipp^  as  a  thunder-god  by  the  Quich^of 
Guatenmla.  and  resembles  the  Mexican  K^  Q»f  f*^??^ 
TOUOROTH  The  title  of  one  of  the  Jewish  treatises 
ortracUtes  which  reproduce  the  oral  tradition  or  un- 
written law  as  developed  by  the  second  century  A  EK 
Tnd  are  lncoriK>rated  in  the  Mishnah  (g.vJ.  a  collection 
aSd  compilation  completed  by  Rabbi  Judah  the  Holy,  or 
the  Patriarch,  about  200  A.D.  The  sixty-thnn-  tractates 
of  the  Mishnah  are  divided  into  six  groups  or  orders 
(ledanm).  Tohor5th  Is  the  fifth  tractate  of  the  sixth 
group,  which  is  called  TohorOth  r  I'^rtticatlons    ). 

TONATIUH.     A  Mexican  deity,  the  sun.     He  is  repre- 
sented as  carrying  a  sun-disc.  m^w^v  nftos 
TOLSTOYANS.     Followers  of  Count  Leo  Tolstoy  (1828- 
1910),  tJie  Russian  social  reformer.    Tolstoy  was  educated 
in  the  faith  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church.       Rut  he 
i?adullly  lost  the  faith  of  his  childhood.     From  the  age 
S^BlSeen  he  ceased  to  attend  the  «^^'^«  «f.^^^^^^"JJ^ 
"  I  no  longer  a(XH^pted  the  faith  of  my  childhood    but  I 
had  a  vague  belief  in  something,  though  I  do  not  think 
I  (X)uld  efactly  explain  what  "  (How  I  cnmr  to  BeUeve)^ 
In  early  manhoo<l.  he  tells  us.  he  gave  free  rein  to  his 
^ssTons.      After  serving  in  the  Crimean  Wan  ^e  became 
an  author.       At  St.  Petersburg  he  a.ssociated  with  the 
tSthorf  of  the  dav,  and   "  met  with  a  hearty  reception 
and  much  flattery.'-'     But  as  time  went  on  he  beoj^^.^^^^ore 
and  more  disgu.sted  with  his  own  life  and  with  the  life 
of  the  ^Ple  around  him.      He  went  abroad  and  made 
the  acquaintance  of  many  eminent  and  learned  men.    On 
his  return  he  organised  schooLs  for  the  peasantry.      He 
went  abroad  again  to  study  methods  of  teaching.       Be- 
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turning  to  Russia,  he  accepted  the  ofl8ce  of  a  country 
magistrate  or  arbitrator,  and  began  to  teach  the  un- 
educated people  in  the  schools,  and  the  educated  classes 
la  journals  which  he  published.  But  the  work  was  a  con- 
«rtant  worry  to  him,  "  trying  to  teach,  without  knowing 
how  or  what,"  and  he  became  ill.  On  his  recovery,  he 
married  (18(?2);  and  family  life  for  a  time  diverted  his 
thoughts.  In  1874  his  mental  diflicultles  became  again  a 
source  of  worry  and  depression.  "  Till  I  know  the 
reasons  for  my  own  acts,  I  can  do  nothing — I  cannot  live." 
Life  no  longer  seemed  to  have  any  meaning  for  him. 
He  sought  for  ite  meaning  in  Art,  Poetry,  Science,  and 
Philosophy,  but  In  vain.  He  next  sought  for  its  meaning 
in  life  itself.  In  the  men  who  surrounded  him.  The 
life  of  those  who  occupied  the  same  position  as  himself 
offered  no  satisfactory  solution  of  his  diflicultles.  Having 
failed  here,  he  decided  to  study  the  life  of  the  labouring 
Classes.  This  seemed  to  suggest  that  throughout  man- 
kind there  was  given  to  the  meaning  of  life  a  sense  which 
he  had  neglected  and  despised.  He  was  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  l)e8rldes  the  reasoning  knowledge  which 
he  once  thought  the  only  true  knowl^ge,  "there  was  In 
every  living  man  another  kind  of  knowledge,  an  un- 
reasoning one,  but  which  gives  a  possibility  of  living— 
lalth."  This  led  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  religion 
again,  especially  to  Christianity.  But  he  could  not  dis- 
cover among  the  so-called  bellevera  of  his  own  class  the 
faith  he  sought.  Once  more  he  studied  the  lives  of  the 
people,  and  became  '*  convinced  that  a  true  faith  was 
among  them,  that  their  faith  was  for  them  a  necessary 
thing,  and  alone  gave  them  a  meaning  in  life  and  a  possi- 
bility of  living."  After  living  among  them  for  two  years, 
the  life  of  his  own  circle  of  rich  and  learned  men  became 
repulsive  and  kxst  all  its  meaning.  "  The  life  of  the 
working  classes,  of  the  whole  of  mankind,  of  those  that 
create  life,  appeared  to  me  In  Its  true  significance.  I 
understood  that  this  was  life  Itself,  and  that  the  meaning 
given  to  this  life  was  a  true  one,  and  I  accepted  It."  The 
tormenting  feeling  which  Tolstoy  had  had  was  really,  he 
felt  afterwards,  a  searching  after  God.  "  This  search 
after  a  God  was  not  an  act  of  my  reason,  but  a  feeling, 
and  I  say  this  advisedly,  because  It  was  opposed  to  my 
way  of  thinking;  it  came  from  the  heart."  Gradually 
he  returned  to  "  a  belief  in  God,  in  moral  perfectibility, 
and  in  the  tradition  which  gives  a  meaning  to  life."  He 
decided  to  renounce  the  life  of  his  own  class,  and  to 
adopt  the  simple  life  of  the  working  classes.  He  also 
returned  to  the  Orthodox  Faith.  But  he  found  after  a 
time  that  he  could  not  continue  to  be  an  orthodox  member 
of  it.  He  wished  to  be  a  brother  to  men  of  every  creed, 
and  he  was  horrified  because  In  time  of  war  Russians 
slew  their  brethren  In  the  name  of  Christian  love.  He 
withdrew  from  the  Orthodox  Church.  His  criticisms 
of  orthodox  Christianity  have  since  been  very  searching; 
and  In  1901  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  Russian 
Synod.  In  1895  Tolstoy  had  renounced  his  proi^erty  In 
copyright,  land,  and  money.  When  Tolstoy  came  back 
to  Christianity  and  re-read  the  Goei)el8  again  and  again, 
he  discovered  a  new  meaning  in  sayings  of  Jesus.  He 
found,  for  instance,  that  when  Jesus  said,  "  Resist  not 
evil,"  he  gave  utterance  to  a  principle  of  supreme  im- 
I>ortance.  "  He  says  with  perfect  clearness  and  simpli- 
city :  '  The  law  of  resistance  to  evil  by  violence,  which 
you  have  made  the  principle  of  your  lives,  is  false  and 
unnatural.'  He  gives  another  basis — ^the  non-resistance 
of  evil,  which,  according  to  his  teaching,  can  alone  deliver 
mankind  from  evil.  He  says  :  '  You  think  that  your  laws 
of  violence  correct  evil;  they  only  increase  It.  For 
thousands  of  yeare  you  have  tried  to  destroy  evil  by 
evil,  and  you  have  not  destroyed  but  Increased  It.  Do 
what  I  say,  and  you  will  know  the  truth  of  this  *  "  (Wtiat 


I  believe,  1884).  Again,  when  Jesus  condemned  the  use 
of  oaths,  he  fully  meant  what  he  said,  "  J^us  said, 
'  But  I  say  unto  you.  Swear  not  at  all.'  This  expression 
is  as  simple,  clear,  and  unhesitating  as  the  words  'Judge 
not  '  and  *  (Condemn  not,'  and  requires  as  little  explana- 
tion; particularly  as  it  Is  further  explained  that  what- 
ever Is  required  of  us  more  than  the  answer  Yea,  or  Nay, 
Is  from  the  source  of  evil."  War  is  the  most  frightful 
wickedness;  and  to  take  a  military  oath  is  to  retoel 
against  the  precepts  of  the  Go8?)els.  Our  evil  social  c(m- 
ditlons  are  due  to  violence.  "The  cause  of  the  miser- 
able condition  of  the  workers  is  slavery.  The  cause  of 
slavery  Is  legislation.  Legislation  rests  on  organised 
violence.  It  follows  that  an  Improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  people  is  possible  only  through  the  abolition  of 
organised  violence  "  (The  Slavery  of  Our  Times,  1900). 
Governments  ought  to  be  abolished — ^but  not  by  violence. 
People  must  be  persuaded  that  disciplined  armies  are  not 
necessary,  except  for  keeping  the  masses  of  the  people  in 
slavery.  "  People  must  feel  that  their  participation  In 
the  criminal  activity  of  Governments,  whether  by  giving 
part  of  their  work,  in  the  form  of  money,  or  by  direct 
participation  in  militarj*  service,  Is  not,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  an  Indifferent  action,  but  besides  being  harm- 
ful to  oneself  and  to  one's  brothers,  Is  a  participation  In 
the  crimes  unceasingly  committed  by  all  Governments, 
and  a  preparation  for  new  crimes  whl^  Governments, 
by  maintaining  disciplined  armies,  are  always  preparing." 
They  must  feel  this  and  communicate  the  feeling  to 
others.  They  must  not  think  of  meeting  violence  with 
violence.  "The  Inconsistency  of  violence  as  a  means  of 
conmiunlon  between  men,  its  incompatibility  with  the 
demands  of  contemporary  conscience,  is  too  obvious  for 
the  existing  order  to  be  able  to  continue.  But  external 
conditions  cannot  change  without  a  change  In  the  Inner 
spiritual  condition  of  men  "  (The  One  Thing  Needful). 
The  means  of  deliverance  lies  only  in  one  thing,  "  the 
inner  work  of  each  man  ui)on  himself."  Tolstoy  was 
the  prophet  of  the  simple  life.  It  Is  natural  that  he 
should  have  become  a  vegetarian.  But  he  did  not  main- 
tain that  In  order  to  be  moral,  people  must  cease  to  eat 
meat.  "  I  only  wish  to  say  that  for  a  good  life  a  certain 
order  of  good  actions  is  Indispensable;  that  if  a  man's 
aspiration  toward  right  living  be  serious,  it  will  inevit- 
ably follow  one  definite  sequence;  and  that  in  this 
sequence  the  first  virtue  a  man  will  strive  after  will  be 
abstinence,  self-renunciation.  And  In  seeking  to  be 
abstinent  a  man  will  Inevitably  follow  one  definite 
sequence,  and  In  this  sequence  the  first  thing  will  be 
abstinence  in  food,  fasting.  And  In  fasting,  If  he  be 
really  and  seriously  seeking  to  live  a  good  life,  the  first 
thing  from  which  he  will  abstain  will  always  be  the  use 
of  animal  food,  because,  to  say  notiilng  of  the  excitation 
of  the  passions  caused  by  such  food,  its  use  Is  simply 
Immoral,  as  It  involves  the  performance  of  an  act  whldi 
is  contrary  to  the  moral  feeling — killing;  and  Is  called 
forth  only  by  greediness,  and  the  desire  for  tasty  food  " 
(The  First  Step,  1900).  As  an  Ideal,  Tolstoy  seems  to 
have  recommended  alj?o  abstinence  from  marriage.  "  The 
(Uhrlstlan's  Ideal  Is  love  to  God  and  to  one's  neighbour; 
it  is  the  renunciation  of  self  for  tlie  service  of  God  and 
one's  neighbour.  Whereas  sexual  love,  marriage,  Is 
service  of  self,  and  therefore  In  any  case  an  obstacle  to 
the  service  of  God  and  man;  consequently,  from  a 
Christian  point  of  view,  a  fall,  a  ein."  He  repeats  this 
teaching  In  a  number  of  letters  to  correspondents.  One 
more  example.  "  If  man  be  already  living  a  human, 
spiritual  life,  then  being  In  love  and  marriage  will  be  for 
him  a  fall :  he  will  have  to  give  part  of  his  powers  to 
his  wife  or  family  or  the  object  of  his  love.  But  If  he 
be  on  the  animal  plane,   the  eating,  working,  writing 
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ptane,  then  being  ,"'J««,''"^«^,^.  "o?  hTsls" 
wttb  animals  and   naectt      (r*«  "fW"^  '  j^ng 

tHis  l«  the  activity  <rf  art.     ff^^  *  JS    by  means  of 
slating  in  this   that  one  D^ncansctone^y.y^^^  ^  ^^ 

certain  external  sipiB.  hands  «^«>  «J^  j^j^,^  i>y  these 

lived  through,  and  ^^^ J^%^^*f.  ( w^at  is  Art?  1896). 
feelings,  and  also  experience  tiiem      I  m^^»  ..  ^^^^ 

Theilsult  of  false  «>^«JP^?^f„^i^^tton  ^d    embltter- 
ecclesiastical   and   ^^Ji^^^^SJ^^SSTtuated  (cp.  Ouy  de 

stories  a^^^^ends.  rellgiona  phenomenon  to 

TONGUES  GIFT  O^'  ^^^{^^  ^^  Testament, 
which  special  ,^^f  °^,^(  n )  we^are  told  that  soon 
m  the  Acts  o\i^l/^lf  when  the  dl^lples  were 
after    the    death   of    Jesus,    wneu  p^ntecost,    they 

assembled  together  <»^^^^  i*^^^  g^lrlt  and  began  to 
were  suddenly  filled  with  the  ^oly  Sp^rl^  ano^oe^  ^ 

s^^with  ot^er^^^-       The  ^^^J^^^,  ^ 

So^rthey/e^e^Tl^tho^accoM  m  ^AnJ 

suddenly  there  came  »  ?^^.°S,i^all  the  house  where 
rushing  mighty  wind  and  it  Al^^  ^^  ^hem  cloven 
they  were  sitting      ^J^^^^t    *  S?^^ch  of  them.    And 

r«n^^"^  A^rJher^e^-dtlnfn^  a1^i£-  Jew. 
Sevo"t"Sen.  out  of  every  natton  -^^-^^^J-.^  ^Z 
when  this  was  noised  ab^ai^e 
together,  and  were  Xf>^^^t'  ^^r  A^d  thei  were 
heard  them  speak  in  ^^  «f^^^^^e  ^  aaSher.  Behold, 
all  amazed,  and  "^rT^^^'^/'ofin^ns''  And  how  hear 
are  not  all  theee  which  sp^k  Sfn^^'^herein  we  were 

^«  ^Jf.'y  r?8  "  "if  isXr  fSS  'thl??^rt  that  the 
bom?  "  (vss.  1-8).      It  18  Clear  !«/  geemed 

disciples  were  stirred  a^<J  *^^^„^S  *  ^^nds.  These 
very  strange.  .Th^uttered  ^^^%^^^^  ^^  foreign 
sounds  were  ,«°f  t^stood  to  he  woras  ^  christians, 
languages.     And  this  ^^ew  is  shared  Dy  many  ^^ 

explanations  of  an  event  J^^^^^f^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
more  natural  one  is  to  be  PJJfen^.  i"  ^  ^  ^^^ 
there  Is  a  more  natural  e^,°*tIon.      The  stuoy  oi 

cUss  of  phenomena  has  revealed  the  ^91^1*;^? agitated 
people's  religious  feellnp  are  d^P^ystli^Jjnd^^^ 

^  **".  ^^f'^-^J''  ir'JfsvSSa^etl?  ^r^ns  will  describe 
are  unintelllgibte.  ^PfJ™^^'^^^'^  Kve  become  afflicted 
their  condition  l>y,«ay\°«,^^!,,nLt  IlceSw  religious 
with  hysteria.      AJid  it  Is  true  f  *t  eice«  ^ 

emotion  Is  often  a  dia^-  B^jt  ^  "^•^';/gjn,narly 
t^^te  t»  say  that  be<»u^^.^^.  Pf^°*  ^e  is  to  sug- 
agitated  the  causes  are  always^e  ^^^^\^  ^^^^^e, 
gest  that  there  is  no  difference,  to  »  g^^hblng  of  a 
between  heartfelt  f^«'j°J,^!^^itw?haW^the  report 
criminal.  In  the  Acts  of  the  APSf/lfn"^^  of  the  Holy 
of  a  true  spiritual  f^P^^,^^^ „  J^^^J^ef  It  cannot. 
Spirit  Is  different  from  the  la^gua^^f^^^    ,„^   human 

^ir"'l?\he"attempt    18    made,    it  only    results  In 


langoage  which  Is  incoherent  -^^^^^^^'f^^^^^  Te 
knew   this   better   than   St.    ^  a^^*'  J^?H^"  aTrvN^     nr>n. 

*rf  iS»«2w^   ••  For  he  that  speaketh  In  «n  unknown 

led«e    orby  prophesying,  or  by   doctrine?     Aua  evea 
'^r?.'^*^  ,«*li'nnde«'o«d  bow'  .b...  it  be  Kn-Vh"^' 

SUBJECTIVE  MIND).       Compare,  generally,  CONVEK- 

r/7  «  ^      Tope  Is  a  corrupt  form  of  the  PftH  ihupa.  wnitu 
ILin  fo  PonTvftlent  to  the  Sanskrit  StOpa. 

SHEn>o,'?is^K»iS^'^S 

•aSS  ^Trii^s  of"'.'"J^Scu.ar  Uind  of  .raas  we«.  ™p; 

oWect  o'  «7t""^^„'?«''rZrch  m"  v^^M»  hidden,  to 
^.r'!ptSit1ird£^'^'.'nd'^rr^c£.«  wMM«  di^^^^^^ 

^rtertT    Giles,    JfeHl/ion.    o/    .4«ci«««    China.    1905. 

''totIfOTI       TotMoth  i,  the  Hebrew  word  which  la 
trin^t^'  Frontlets  ••  («_.••;  Deuteronomy  vl.  8).      The 

'•T^:^^^^'^  r,r  d^vV  we"'«^'^'to"ao'^e 
^Cf^ve'^^het:''  not'^n'tJeVure  torn,  and  nnml.ed 
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with  more  recent  religious  conceptions,  at  least  as  a  sur- 
vival more  or   less  clearly  defined.       The    religions  of 
Kgypt,  of  Syria,  of  Greece,  of  Italy  and  of  Gaul  are  all 
impregnated  with  totemlsm  "  (Relnach,  O.,  1909).      That 
the  Semites  passed  through  the  totem  stage  seems  clear 
from  the  facts  adduced  by  Robertson  Smith  (R.S.).     Pro- 
fessor   Zapletal     (Der    Totemismus    und    die     Religion 
Israels,  1901)  has  opposed  this  view,  and  denied  that  the 
Israelitejs  were  totemists,  but  without  success,  as  Stanley 
A.   Cook    has  shown   ("  Israel   and  Totemlsm  "   In    the 
Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  April,  1902).      But  In  the  light 
of  new  discoveries,  the  data   collected  by    Spencer  and 
Gillen  among  the  tribes  of  Central  Australia,  It  Is  felt 
that  Robertson  Smith's  general  conception   of  totemism 
and  especially  his  theory  of  a  "  totem  sacrament  "  will 
not  stand.       Dr.  Fraaer  (as  quoted  by  Cook)  says  that 
Ilobert.son  Smith's  theory  Inferred  '*  a  totem  community 
united  In  reverence,  awe  and  love  of  the  totem  animal, 
solemnly  and  sorrowfully  killing  it  once  a  year,  and  par- 
taking of  its    flesh,   not  as   common    food    to  fill  their 
stomachs,  but  as  a  means  of  entering  into  a  mystic  com- 
munion with  the  divine  animal."       What  are  the  facts? 
"  We  find  a  community  of  which  the  greater  part  regu- 
larly kills  and  eats  the  animal  in  question  whenever  they 
can  lay  hands  on  it,  whilst  the  remaining  section  (which 
has  the  animal  for  Its  totem)  does  its  best  to  multiply 
the  creature  in  order  that  all  the  rest  of  the  people  may 
devour  it.      And  since,  in  order  to  breed  the  animal  for 
eating,  they  think   it  necessary  to  have  part  of  its  sub- 
stance in  their  bodies,   they  do  ceremonially  partake  of 
Its  flesh,  not  in  order  to  acquire  certain  mysterious  divine 
qualities,  but   ultimately   In  order  that  the  majority  of 
their  fellows  may  feed  on  roast  kangaroo,  roast  emu.  or 
whatever  it  may  be.       Instead  of  a  myotic  religious  rite 
like  the  Christian  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist    (which 
was    clearly    in    Robertson     Smith's    mind),    we    see    a 
magical  «»remony  of  the  most  practical  and  business-like 
Intention."      Dr.  Frazer  thinks  that  the  relation  of  the 
group  to  the  totem  cannot  properly  be  described  as  wor- 
ship.       The   most  primitive  form   of  totemism  he  finds 
now  among  the  Arunta  of  C/entral  Australia.    The  Arunta 
have  a  peculiar  theory  of  conception.       *'  The  child  has 
neither  the  totem  of  his  father  nor  that  of  his  mother, 
but  the  one  whose  centre  is  at  the  spot  where  the  mother 
believes  that  she  felt  the  first  symptoms  of  approaching 
maternity.       For  it  is  said  that  the  Arunta  Is  ignorant 
of  the  exact  relation  existing  between  generation  and  the 
sexual  act:  he  thinks  that  every  conception  is  due  to  a 
sort  of  mystic  fecundation.      According  to  him,  it  Is  due 
to  the  entrance  of  tlie  soul  of  an  ancestor  Into  the  body 
of  a  woman  and  its  becoming  the  principle  of  a  new  life 
there.      So  at  the  moment  when  a  woman  feels  the  first 
tremblings  of  the  child,  she  imagines  that  one  of  the  souls 
whose   principal    residence   is  at   the   i>lace    where    she 
happens  to  be,  has  Just  entered  Into  her.      As  the  child 
who  is  presently  bom  is  merely  the  reincarnation  of  this 
ancestor,  he   necessarily   has   the  same  totem;  thus  his 
totem  Is  determined  by  the  locality  where  he  Is  believed 
to  have  been  mysteriously  conceived  "  (Em lie  Durkhelm). 
Durkheim    gives   a    brief   summary   of    Frazer's   theory. 
**  At   the  exact   moment  when  the  woman  realizes  that 
she  Is  pregnant,  she  must  think  that  the  spirit  by  which 
she   feels  herself  possessed  has  come  to  her   from   the 
objects  about  her.  and  especially  from  one  of  those  which 
attract  her  attention  at  the  moment.    So  if  she  is  engaged 
in  plucking  a  plant,  or  watching  an  animal,  she  believes 
that  the  soul  of  this  plant  or  animal  has  passed  into  her. 
Among   the   things    to   which    she    will    be   particularly 
Inclined  to  attribute  her  condition  are,  in  the  first  place, 
the  things  she  has  just  eaten.      If  she  has  recently  eaten 
emu  or  vam,  she  will  not  doubt  that  an  emu  or  yam  has 


been  bom  in  her  and  is  developing.  Under  these  con- 
ditions, it  is  evident  how  the  child,  in  his  turn,  will  be 
considered  a  sort  of  yam  or  emu,  how  he  regards  himself 
as  a  relative  of  the  plant  or  animal  of  the  same  species, 
how  he  has  sympathy  and  regard  for  them,  bow  be  refuses 
to  eat  them,  etc.  From  Uils  moment,  totemlsm  exists 
in  its  essential  traits :  it  Is  the  native's  theory  of  con- 
ception that  gave  rise  to  it,  so  FraBcr  calls  this  primitive 
totemlsm  conceptional.'*  The  weakness  of  this  the<Mry 
is  that  It  assumes  too  much,  for  the  probability  is  that 
this  so-called  primitive  totemlsm  was  preceded  by  the 
better  known  t3T)e,  hereditary  totemism,  either  in  the 
paternal  or  the  maternal  line.  Salomon  Relnach  in  his 
Cults  has  formulated  a  code  of  (animal)  totemlsm.  1. 
Certain  animals  are  neither  killed  nor  eaten,  but  man 
rears  specimens  and  tends  them.  2.  Mourning  is  worn 
for  the  accidental  death  of  a  member  of  a  particular 
animal  species;  and  It  Is  buried  with  the  same  honours 
as  a  member  of  the  clan.  3.  Occasionally  the  alimentary 
interdiction  applies  only  to  a  part  of  the  animal's  body. 
4  When  animals,  ordinarily  spared,  are  killed  uijder  the 
stress  of  urgent  necessity,  the  slayers  address  excuses  to 
them,  or  strive  by  various  artifices  to  extenuate  the  viola- 
tion of  the  taboo :  in  other  words,  the  murder.  5.  The 
tabooed  animal  Is  mourned  for  after  it  lias  been  ritually 
sacrificed.  6.  Men  put  on  the  skins  of  certain  anima^ 
especially  in  religious  ceremonies.  Where  totemlsm 
exists,  these  animals  are  totems.  7.  Clans  and  Indi- 
viduals take  the  names  of  animals.  Where  totemlsm 
exists,  these  animals  are  totems.  8.  In  many  instances, 
the  clan  carries  the  Image  of  an  animal  on  its  ensigns 
and  arms.  The  individual  may  paint  this  image  on  his 
body,  or  tattoo  himself  with  it.  9.  The  totemlc  animal, 
if  dangerous,  is  supposed  to  spare  the  members  of  the 
totemic  clan,  but  only  when  they  belong  to  it  by  birth. 
10.  Animal  totems  help  and  protect  the  members  of  the 
totemic  clan.  11.  Animal  totems  foretell  the  future  to 
the  faithful,  and  serve  them  as  guides.  12.  The  members 
of  a  totemic  clan  frequently  believe  themselves  related 
to  their  animal  totem  by  the  bond  of  a  common  descent. 

TOUTIORIX.  Toutl6rix,  "  lord  of  the  people,"  was 
one  of  the  names  given  by  the  ancient  C-elts  to  a  god 
who  corresponded  to  the  Roman  god  Apollo  (g.v.).  He 
was  a  healing  god.  He  would  seem  to  have  been  con- 
founded with  Theodoric  the  Goth.  The  worship  of  the 
Celtic  Apollo  under  the  name  Grannus  (q.v.)  was  adopted 
by  the  Roman  soldiers.  See  Anwyl;  Squire,  Myth.; 
Relnach,  O. 

TRACTARIAN  MOVEMENT,  THE.  The  Tractarian 
Movement,  like  other  new  and  important  movements  In 
the  history  of  the  Church,  was  produced  by  a  crisis.  The 
Church  of  England  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  In  a  perilous 
condition.  At  a  time  when  reforms  were  being  demanded 
on  all  hands,  a  time  when  Reform  was  in  the  air,  the 
time  of  the  Reform  Bill  (1831),  it  is  reputed  to  have  been 
weak,  spiritless,  and  impotent — so  much  so  indeed  that 
it  appeared  to  be  <H>en  to  easy  and  successful  attack  and 
ro  be  in  danger  of  losing  some  of  Its  privileges.  Dean 
Church  In  his  book  "The  Oxford  Movement"  gives  a 
forcible  description  of  the  ^^te  of  affairs.  "  The  idea 
of  clerical  life  had  certainly  sunk,  both  In  fact  and  in 
the  popular  estimate  of  it.  The  disproportion  between 
the  purposes  for  which  the  Church  with  its  ministry  was 
founded  and  the  actual  tone  of  feeling  among  those  re- 
sponsible for  its  service  had  become  too  great.  Men  were 
afraid  of  principles;  the  one  thing  they  most  shrank  from 
was  the  suspicion  of  enthusiasm.  .  .  .  The  typical 
clergyman  in  English  pictures  of  the  manners  of  the  day, 
in  tlie  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  in  Miss  Austen's  novels.  In 
Crabbe's  Parish  Register,  is  represented,  often  quite 
unsuspiciously,  as  a  kindly  and  respectable  person,  but 
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certainly  Bot  alive  to  tl^«  fJ^J^f j'^fet^'i^u'nd  hfm 
was  often  much,   very   much  to  tne  «f^«^y  ";"   . 

bat  there   was   much— much  t^^n  of  wlmt  wa« 

Se^Sot  o/Ws  of  change  "d  tmubte  .^^^P"^ 
«  ••      It    is   clear   that    great   efforts    were   neeaeo    u> 
^•rengien  andlJvive  the'^urch  at  this  criti<^l^iiod^ 
In  Julv  1833  Hugh   James  Rose    (1795-1838),  ^^^l^^ 
^dleigh  m  SuffoS.  Richard  Hurrell  Froude  (18^-lW. 
WiuSrPalmer  (1803-1885).  and  the  Hon  ,^,  P;,.^^^ 
mPt  together  at  Hadlelgh  to  discuss  plans  for  Pitting  n^ 
Hte  iStoX  Church.      At  this  consultation,  which  lasted 
i£nt  a  w^k    it  was  ''^•cided  that  a  great  effort  should 
^^de  rmalntato  doctrine  and  dlsclDUne.    Frou^  was 
^l^w  oi  <S?el  Ck>llege,  Oxford,    ^.f^^.^^^^^ 
held  here,  In  which   John   Henry    Ne^^n  OSJl-l^  ' 
Feliow  and  Tutor  of  Oriel,  and  J^J,°  JtJ^^.^^J^rS 
?!ir  ?r^ato"4oT;^^°'  '^eU^lt  wlsln'^aSf^^ 
^^o'rm^af^'i^^Kf  Friends  of  the  Church/;  ^^ 
nhiects  of  this  Association  were :  "  (D  To  maintain  pure 
aSrSv^olate  the  doctrines,  the  «ervi^^  and  the  ms- 
cipline  of  the  Church;  that  is,  to  withstand  «^S.T^^ 
which  involves  the  denial  and  suppression  of  dogrln^'  a 
den^rture  fTOTQ  primitive  practice  in  religious  offices    or 

fnSS^tion  upon  the  apostolic   P'^^li^^^'  ^^^[o)  To 
commission  of   bishops.  Priests,   and  d^con8^( 2    To 
afford   Churchmen  an  opportunity   of  exchan^ng^heir 
sentiments,  and  cooperating  together  on  a  ^rge  «ca^e 
This,  however,  did  not  prove  to  be  the  ^f^^^^^^^ 
was  not  attended  by  great  succes.^.      ^J  .t^^^^^™!!.?,';: 
i$m   TAhn  Keble  preached  a  sermon  on  National  Apostasj 
;i?eb"rs»P^^  mark  the  to'tjatlon  of  the  ^fori 
Movement      In  any  case,  it  was  decided  by  the     »  "^n^s 
^thTchurch''  to  follow  up  this  line  of  teaching,  and  to 
2>  90  by   issuing  "Tracts  for  the  Times,"  the  aim  of 
v^hMi  was  ^prove  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
E^eland  are  ideSi^l  with  those  of  the  primitive  Catholic 
?Surch      on    account    of    these    tracts    the    movement 
t^me  known  as  Tractarian.      Keble,  who  wrote  seven 
of^the    tracts,     insisted    upon     "deep    s^^m  f  ion    to 
authority,  implicit  reverence  for  Catholic  trad^tion^  firm 
Sf  in  the  divine  prerogatives  of  the  Priesthood    the 
r«il  nature  of  the  sacraments,  and  the  danger  of  inde- 
Jfnde^t  Elation"    (Church).     J^^^^^^%^Cs 
v<h(^  in  1833,  was  written  by  J.  H.  Newman.      otners 
iotl^i"  ^  to  1841    when  Tract  xc.  P«t  an  end^ 
the  series       The  ch  ef  writers,  besides  J.  H.  Newman 
ind  f  ^ble  were  R.  H.  Fioude.  E.  B.  Pusey.  and  Isaac 
wuiims  (1802-1^)        The  latter  wrote  a  remarkable 
mrt    No  ^^on"  Reserve  in  communicating  Religious 
K^wledge  "       But  Tract  xc.  is  the  most  famous,  or 
fcS^^mg  to  bitter  opponents  of  Tractarianism,  the  mo«t 
iS^moSf  of  all.      It  was  an  essay  by  Newman  on  the 
TOrtvSLe  Articles.       "  His  aim  was  to  determine  how 
f«r  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Articles  were  capable  of  a 
•  cLtholtcMntl^retation,  and  to  what  extent  they  were 
dSSS  against  Roman  doctrine.     He  di^  ^^fiSS'lSS 
between  Romanism  as  a  popular  working   system  ana 
Ro^  authoritative  dogma.      While  he  ^^^  not  gothe 
fulllength  of  stating  that  the  Articles  were  not  directed 
at  all  aSinst  Rome's  authoritative  dogma,  he  pointed 
Snt  that  thTTridentine  decrees   had  not   been   ratified 
when  the  Articles  were  first  drawn  nP    and  that  ther^ 
tore  the  Articles  were  not  ^'^^^^again^  tjem.      T^e 
general  drift  of  the  tract  was  to  show  that  the  articles 
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were  dire-^ed  against  the   dominant  errors  of   popular 
S^^nLm^and^t  for   the  most  l*^^ /ga^r^t  Roj^^ 
dogma.     The  general  conclusion  was  that,  after  the  gloss 
pto^  upon  the  Articles   by  (^Ivinists  and  other  Pro- 
tStants  had  been  removed,  they  were  capable  of  a  per- 
fSly  'Catholi?'   interpretation,  and   did  not  condemn 
prayers   tor  the  dead^the   doctrine  of   tiie   eucharistic 
mcriflce  the  belief  in  some  form  of  purgatory,  etc.     (M 
W  Patt4n»n)      The  tract  was  at  once  repudiated  (March 
T'lsti)^  four  Oxford  tutora  :   T.  T.  Churton     Henry 
Brls^^w  Wilson  (1803-1888).  who  afterwards  contrtbmed 
to  "Essays    and    Reviews."   John   Griffiths    (1806-1885). 
who  alSemlrds  become  Warden  of  Wadham  College  and 
whoartema      ^^^^g^^),   who  afterwards  be«ime    Arch- 
bishop of    Canterbury.       Soon    afterwards    (March    18. 
1841^  it  was  condemned  by  the  Hebdomadal  Board,      ine 
BlThop  ^  Ox7oiS  also,  and  later  other  bishops,  expressed 
d^pproval  of  the  tract.       In  1842  Newman  retired  to 
L^leZre,  not  far  from   Oxford    where  he  had  estal^ 
Hahed  a  kind  of  monastery.        Fuel  was  added  to  the 
Q^  m  im  when  W.  G.  Ward  (1812-1882),  an  extreme 
Tractarian    who  claimed  the  right,  as  a  member  of  the 
cTuiSi  of '  England  to  hold   "  the  Mil  cycle  of  Roman 
dSSrtne"  published  his  book  "The  Ideal  of  a  Christian 
cCrch  "     N^vman  had  resigned  the  living  of  St.  Mary's 
oS;  in  1843.     In  1845  he  was  received  into  the  Roman 
ChuiS         But  the  Tractarian   Movement  oould  not  be 
arrested        The   Tractarians   were    reinforced    by    such 
n^SSTmen  as  W  F.  Hook  (179^1875),  who  became  Dean 
o?Chich^e?,  J    B.  Mozley  (1813-1878)^^0  later  b^me 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford    R^  ^„S'^^St 
(1815-1890).   Dean  of  S.  I^ul's    W.   ^^ J^is?^      Ind  Tr 
1898)     Sir    John  Taytor   Coleridge    (1< 90-187(5).    and    sir 
iSdel    Palmer  (1812-1819).      The  centre  of  the  move- 
SeTwas  no  longer  in  Oxford_^  The  Oxford  Movement 
was  ably  opposed  and  denounced  by  such  Broad-church- 

™  t^R.  IX  Hamixlen  (17»^18^«).  ^J^^^Ui  mif  and 
\  P  Stanlev  (1815-1881).  F.  D.  Maurice  d^'l^^S).  and 
Ciiarles  Kingsley  (1819-1875).  Whatever  the  merits ^f 
the  movement,  unless  it  is  wisely  guided,  it  is  exposed 
by  its  insistence  on  authority  to  grave  dangers.  \\  hat 
D  Hampden  said  about  the  Tractarians  has  at  the  least 
an  elem^t  of  truth  in  it  (Some  Memoruils  o  Renn 
Dick8on  Hampden,  1871,  p.  90).  See  K.W.  Church 
HistZ  the  Oxford  Movement,  1891;  W.  Walsh,  Secret 
Higt    of  the  Oxford  Movement;  M.  W.  Patterson.  Hist.; 

J.  H.  Blunt:  Prot.  Diet.         ^     ,    ^    „       ,^  /17«^1ft4ft^ 
TRADITIONALISM.       L.  G.  A.  de  Ronald  (1754-1840) 
Is  regarded  as  the  author  of  Traditionalism  (cp..   how- 
ever   FIDEISM).      This  system  of  philosophy  has  been 
dl^rllSd     as     the     "philosophy     of     antiphilosophy  ;; 
(Madame  de  Sta^l)  or  the  "  extreme  of  a  ntl- rational  Ism 
(Cath    Diet).      In  Its  stricter  form,  aa  expounded  by  de 
Bonald,  "  this  system  reduces  the  Intellect  to  amerely 
receptive  facultv.    capable   of   acquiring    knowledge    by 
instruction,  which  comes  originally  from  God  by  a  prlmi- 
tlve  revelation  given  to  the  first  progenitors  of  the  human 
raw  "  (Cath.  Diet.).     In  its  modified  form,  as  expounded 
bv  Bonnetty,    "  it  restricts  the  absolute   necessity  of  a 
traditional  Instruction  derived  from  f^^'^lation  to  meU- 
nhvsical      religious,    and    moral    truth,    admitting    the 
caSy  of  thi  human  mind  to  discover  other  Intellectual 
trmhs  by  Its  innate  power."       Traditionalism  was  con- 
demned by  the  Congregation  of  the   Index!  n  1855    and 
again  by  the  Vatican  Council  in  1870.       See  Addis  and 

Arnold:  Reinach.  O.  ^  ,^       ,  /-.-^ 

TRADrCIANS.  Traducianlsm,  the  opposite  of  (  rea- 
tlonlsm  Is  one  of  the  theories  as  to  the  origin  oT 
the  soul  The  Traduclans  hold  that  "  both  soul  and 
body  are  derived  from  the  human  parents,  and  that^ 
therefore,  the  Fall  of  Adam  was   naturally   the  direct 
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cause  of  the  sinfulness  which  atUches  to  human  beings 
from  the  very  beginning  of  their  existence  "  (Prot.  Diet.). 
TRANCES,  THE  FOUR.  The  deep  meditations  of 
Buddhists  are  supiK>8ed  to  produce  four  kinds  of  trances 
and  four  kinds  of  formless  sUtes.  This  is  the  teaching 
of  the  Buddha  himself.  "  Of  one  who  has  entered  the 
first  trance  the  voice  has  ceased:  of  one  who  has  entered 
the  second  trance  reasoning  and  reflection  have  ceased; 
of  one  who  has  entered  the  third  trance  joy  has  ceased ; 
of  one  who  has  entered  the  fourth  trance  the  Inspirations 
and  expiratjons  have  ceased:  of  one  who  has  entered  the 
realm  of  Infinity  of  space  the  perception  of  form  has 
ceased ;  of  one  who  has  entered  the  realm  of  the  Infinity 
of  consciousneee  the  perception  of  the  realm  of  the 
Infinity  of  space  has  ceased;  of  one  who  has  entered  the 
realm  of  nothingness  the  perception  of  the  infinity  of 
consciousness  has  ceased;  of  one  who  has  entered  the 
realm  of  neither  perception  nor  yet  non-perception,  the 
perception  of  the  realm  of  nothingness  has  ceased:  of  one 
who  has  entered  the  cessation  of  perception  and  sensa- 
tion, perception  and  sensation  have  ceased.  Of  the 
priest  who  has  lost  all  depravity,  passion  has  ceased, 
hatred  has  cea.Med.  Infatuation  has  ceased."  See  H. 
Hackmann,  Buddhism. 

TRANSMIGRATION  OF  SOULS.      The  belief  that  at 
death  the  soul  pas-ses  Into  another  body  has  been  widely 
held.       Acconling  to  Herodotus  (II.,  123)  the  Egyptians 
believed  that  the  soul  at  death  entered  Immediately  upon 
another  existence.     "  After  three  thousand  yeare,  during 
which  It  had  experienced  all  the  various  forms  of  life 
that  exist  on  land.  In  the  water  and  in  the  air,  it  would 
once    more    re-enter   a    human   being "    (Adolf    Erman. 
Handbook).     But  though  Herodotus  describes  the  belief 
correctly,   he  is    perhaps  wrong,    as   Erman   thinks,    In 
ascribing  it  to  the  Egyptians.     In  any  case,  it  is  held  by 
Brahmans.  Buddhists,  and  Greeks,  is  found  to  prevail 
among  certain  primitive  people,  and  is  even  cherishedby 
many    individuals    in  modern  civilised   countries.      The 
Hindu  "feels  himself  at  one  with   all  about  him;    he 
thiniis   that   his  soul,   before  animating  his  body,  may 
have  existed  in  beings  of  every  kind,  organic  and  even 
Inorganic,  and  believes  that,  after  hie  death,  it  will  pass 
into  a  great  variety  of  bodies  "  (Reinach).     The  doctrine 
was  one  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the  Greek  Pytha- 
goreans (q.v.).      And  the  Orphlcs  (q.v.)  believed  that  by 
initiation    Into  the   Orphic   Mysteries  their   souls   were 
sirred  the  "  cvcle  of  reincarnation."      The  Romans  to 
some  extent  borrowed  the  belief  from  the  Greeks.     There 
are  traces  of   it   also  among  the  ancient   Celts.      The 
Algonqulns  believed  that  the  soul  of  a  dead  child  might 
enter  another  mother  and  be  bom  again.       Natives  of 
Africa  and  Australia   sometimes  think  that   white  men 
are  the  reincarnations  of  the  souls  of  black  men.      Red- 
skins.  Esquimaux,  and  Zulus  believe  that  the  souls  of 
de.id  men  enter  animals.       The  doctrine  of  the  trans- 
migration of  souls  as   taught   in  Europe   and  America 
(United  States)  has  naturally  changed  its  character  to 
some  extent.      "  Animals,  birds,  fish,  and  reptiles  are  re- 
embodied.     To  deny  a  spirit  to  one  form  of  intelligence 
is  to  deny  It  to  all  forms,   man  Included.      The  animal 
re-appears  in  a  series  of  births,  each  birth  giving  to  Its 
spirit  a  new  form.      Bach  of  these  is  a  slight  improve- 
ment on  the  last,  if  the  animal  is  in  its  wild  or  natural 
Ktate.      Progression,  improvement,  and  continual  change 
from  a  coarser  to  a  finer  organisation,  are  not  confined 
to  man.     .     .    The  spirit  of  an  animal   can  actually  be 
re-embodied    in   a    man   or    woman,   and    its   prominent 
character  will  appear  In  that  man  or  woman  "  (Prentice 
Mulford,  The  Gift  of  the  SpiHt,  1908).      See  F.  J.  Gould, 
Concise  Hist,  of  Rel..  vol.  1..  1907;  Reinach,  O. 
TRANSUBSTANTIATION.       In  Instituting  the  Ix>ra'8 


Supper,  Jesus  said  of  the  bread,  "  Take,  eat,  this  is  my 
Body  which  is  given  for  you,"  and  of  the  wine,  "  Drink 
ve  all  of  this,  for  this  is  my  Blood  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment."    The  Council  of  Trent  decreed  that  In  the  Lord's 
Supper  or  Eucharist  there  is  a   "  change  of  the  whole 
sul^tance  of  the  bread  into  the  body,  of  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  wine  into  the  blood  [of  Christ],  only  the 
appearances  of  bread  and  wine  remaining;  which  change 
the  Catholic  Church  most  fitly  calls  transubstantiatlon." 
The  term  "  trans-substantiatio  "was  first  used  by  Hilde- 
bert,   Archbishop   of  Tours   (rf.    1134).       But  some  such 
doctrine  was  at  least  as  early  as  Paschaslus  Radbertna 
ifl.  844-865).       In  the  eleventh  century,  Berengarius  (c. 
1000-1088),  after  attacking  those  who  maintained  a  carnal 
presence  of  the  Body  and  Blood,   was  forced  by  Pope 
Hlldebrand  to  recant  (1079),  and  the  terms  of  his  recanta- 
tion reveal  the  kind  of  doctrine  that  had  become  current. 
"  The  bread  and  wine  placed  upon  the  altar  are,  by  the 
mystery  of  holy  prayer  and  the  words  of  the  Redeemer, 
converted  into  the  true,  actual,  and  life-giving  flesh  and 
blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  are,  after  consecra- 
tion, the  true  body  of  Christ  which  was  bom  of  the 
Virgin,  and  which  hung  on  the  cross  an  offering  for  the 
salvation  of  the  world,  not  only  In  the  way  of  a  sign 
and  in  virtue  of  a  sacrament,  but  also  in  propriety  of 
nature    and    troth     of    substance."       After     this    the 
schoolmen,  members  of  the  Realist  school,  set  to  work 
to  improve  the  doctrine.       Emphasis  was   laid  on  the 
Aristotelian  distinction  between  substance  and  accident. 
Essence  or  substance  is  that  which  makes  a  thing  what  it 
is,  ite  inner  reality.       An  accident  or  quality  is   that 
which  inheres  in  substance  as  its  substratum.      A  sub- 
stance  may  remain  the   same,  while   its   accidents  or 
qualities  change.       Applying  this  teaching,  it  is  main- 
tained that  in  the  Lord's   Supper  the  change   in   the 
elements  is  sut>stantial.     The  bread  and  wine  are  changed 
subsUmtially  into  the  body  and  bk)od  of  Christ.      "In 
one  respect,  however,  this  substantial  change  differs  from 
all  other  substantial  changes.     In  other  cases,  when  one 
substance  changes  into  another,  the  accidents  also  change. 
Here  the  accidents  of  bread  and  wine  remain  unaltered ; 
and  so  long  as  they  remain,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
also   remain   concealed   beneath   them  "    (Catholic  Dict- 
ionary).     The  doctrine,  as  thus  improved,  was  in  1215 
proclaimed  by  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council,  and  In  1551 
re-afflrmed  by  the  Council  of  Trent.      See  Prot.  Diet.; 
Cath.  Diet.,  1905;  B.  J.  Kidd,  The  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
1906;  cp.  K.  R.  Hagenbach.  ^        ^     - 

TRAPPISTS.  A  Roman  Catholic  order,  a  branch  of 
the  Cistercian  order.  They  were  so  called  after  the 
Cistercian  monastery  of  La  Trappe  in  La  Perche  near 
S^z,  which  was  founded  in  1140  by  Count  Rotrou.  The 
order  was  founded  in  1063  by  Armand  Jean  de  Ranc6 
(1626-1700),  titular  Abbot  of  La  Trappe,  with  the  idea  of 
reforming  the  lives  of  the  monks  there.  The  AW)Ot 
began  by  reviving  the  Strict  Observance  of  the  Cistercian 
order,  and  proceeded  to  introduce  a  still  stricter  discipline 
of  IjB.  Trappe.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this 
discipline  was  the  imposition  of  silence.  The  monks 
were  not  allowed  to  speak  to  one  another  on  any  occas- 
ion Bach  monk  had  manual  work  assigned  to  him; 
the  food  was  vegetarian.  The  Trappists  were  expelled 
from  France  in  1790.  In  1817,  however,  some  of  them 
were  again  in  possession  of  La  Trappe.  In  1892  they 
were  reorganized.  They  now  have  about  sixty  mooas- 
terles.      See  Prot.  Diet.;  Cath.  Diet.;  Brockhaus. 

TRASKITES.  The  folk)wer8  of  John  Trask,  Bom 
in  Somersetshire,  about  the  year  1617.  he  became  a 
preacher  in  Ix)ndon.  With  some  difficulty  he  seems  to 
have  taken  Holy  Orders.  He  had  a  loud  voice  "  which 
indeed    had     more    strength    than    anything    else    he 
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delivered "  (Fuller).  His  followers  were  ^J^^^^^. 
i^at '  tn  sell  all  their  poaseseions  and  give  to  tne  poor . 
SS  "^o  St  Sielr  breadwitti  quaking,  and  to  drink  ^e^r 

'IT  ^^and  bl8  Wife  were  in  course  of  time  brou^t 
hPfore    the    Star    Chamber    and    reproved    toy    Bishop 
Andrewes        He  was  also  put  In  the  pillory,  while  his 
wffe'^s'impri^ned      The  Traskites  came  in^  °^  *<>  "^ 
^'l!S!.vrL%'SuiJS?rr''  ME^ScholaS'Z^^  given 
the^n^me  "  ^^^fl^^me.t:'  to  certaU.  s^o^  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xvl.  10-17:  xx.  £;  "l-  18.^^^^• 
l•  Kvlil    16),  whi^  are  distinguished  from  the  rest  of 
th/book  by  the  fact  that  the  writer  speaks  <>5,t»i°»^lf 
iS^aHye:witn^  of  the  things  which  ^f^^,;.^^ 
Se  pronoun  "  We."      The  section  has  ^^ '^ ^.^.^  *Jf 
-  The  '  We  '  Section  "  or  "  The  Journey  Record.        See, 

"^^^kc^^mlLr  nS?r'  designation   of^the 
bSS^'  Bi^ble^?uh«shed  in"?^       It  was  so  called  on 

accou^  of  a  passage  ^^^^^^^^''IZAlrS  •'  Is  there  ^ 
balm  in  Gilead?  "),  which  was  rendered,      is  tnere  no 

''^SIaSUB^'oF*  MERITS.  The  Trea^  of  Merits 
rThesaurus  Merltorum)  is  an  expression  used  by  K<>man 
S^hXITo  denote  thi  fund  ^  good  works  accumulated 
Sy  Christ  and  the  saints.  ,  The  tnistee  of  this  fund  is 
the  Pooe       See  the  article  INDULGENCES 

TREASURES  THE  SEVEN  ROYAL.  The  Buddhist 
1^^  kiM  or  king  of  kings.  Is  represented  as  being 
1^^'sB^'i:  o/th;ieven  -/-lJ--«"-«  wh?tf  E^phaTt 

l^JW^^Ai^r^V^IT^tfe  SiS^s'^rHo'^r' - 
g^R8E,'^??Er^U^E  OF  THE),  the  fourth  is  the  (>em 
(av)  the  fifth  is  the  Pearl  among  Women  (g  v.).  '^e 
8?x?h  and  seventh  are  two  faithful  servants,  a  Treasurer 

*  TtTeEs'^^SACRED.  There  is  abundant  evidence  says 
R^S  Lith  («.S.  p.  185).  tbat  trees  were  adored 
as  divine  in  all  parts  of  the  Semitic  ar^^  ^^f^^ 
date-palm    was   worshipped    by   the    Arabs  it   was 

X^  at  an  annual  feast,  when  it,  was  all  hung  w^y 
fln<»  clothes  and  women's  ornaments."  At  Mecca  tnere 
was  a  t^  which  is  described  as  a  -  tree  to  hang  th  ngs 
on-  T^e^ess  Al-'Ozza  was  believed  to  reside  in  a 
^'nrtx\  fl<^rtl^  The  Syrians,  the  Phoenicians,  and  the 
S^n?t?s  all  se«n  to  hive  worshipped  trees.  Without 
Sacred  tree^Canaanlte  high  place  was  complete. 
^JeTw^  r^arcommon  in  Phrygia  and  Greece  The 
a^e^  m)resses  of  Heracles  at  Daphne  were  believed 

Tlllvl  Sn^lanted  by  the  god  ^i°^«^^',^,  ^^  ^^^Uon 
Assvrian  art  a  "  favorite  scene  was  the  representation 
of^he  semT-divIne  beings  In  tvont  of  the  sacred  tree. 
^DDearing  again  in  many  variations"  (Jastrow.  Cir..  p. 
^pearing  again  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^at  Abraham 

Snted  a  sacred  tree  in  Beersheba.  "  It  was  under  an 
Sfk  1?  Shechem  that  Jacob  hid  his  treasu^s;  It  was 
under  an  oak  that  Gideon  met  the  angel  of  the  Lord  and 
Xre  SSllTan  altar,  and,  k>ng  before  the  nur^  of 
RflhP<«f«  was  buried  at  Bethel  under  an  oak  (S.  ^. 
IS^lJl  in  ^e  Making,  p.  118).  The  ancient  Germans 
^m  to^ve  believed  that  tt^y  were  the  off^^^<?V^^^^ 
aacred  trees.  "  In  the  sacred  forests,  every  tree  had  its 
«n^  Vhlch  took  the  form  of  an  owl  a  vulture  or  a 
wild  cat  The  guardian  spirit  of  a  family  Inhabited 
r^^p  t£  dw^lng;  the^gods  of  the  Edda  had  their 
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own  sacred  tutelarj-  ti^.  yggdrasll.      He  who  cute  d^ 

a  tree  destroys  a  genius"  (^^'^f^-f'/.ui^ljief  god 
rt«k  wM^ma  to  have  been  the  sacred  tree  of  the  cnier  gou 
^f^thrSfltl?  Stav.  The  w«lnut  w..  alj«  ».cml  .«.ooj 
them.  Like  the  ancient  Germans,  they  had  tte^r  aacr^ 
«»wwic>        HAprod  trees  are  found  also  m  japan.  au 

^AmeS^rltoJ^S  where  we  hear  of  the  flrsrt  of  men 
?Snring  from  the  underworld,  It  is  by  climbing  a  treiv 
^sT^  also  supports  the  sky,  ^V«  ^.^^^^^ A 
rreToTL^l^rettrtl^f S:i?tl^Tl;^rwhe/^:  wild 
S^le  the  eirth  with  men.  cleft  a  tree,  and  fromj^e 
S^nlng^me  forth  the  various  tribes  of  the   world 

^^™AD  SOCIETY.      A  secret  sect  in  China   known  also 

elements  In  the  ritual.  The  original  objert  ^^^J^^^^'^ 
w«H  the  extinction  of  the  dynasty,  and  Its  members  were 
rt^u^ntly  engaged  in  rebellions.  ,Thc  ceremonial  for 
jnTnoft/^n  p«llpd  *'  Entering  the  Hung  doors,  is  vtry 
JSniplV^t-ed"*    Is  many  as  ^thirty-six  oaths  are  taken  by 

the  initiate.       See  S.  Couling.  rhrUtian  art 

TRIANGLE.      The  triangle  was  used  in  Christian  art 
to™  b^lii  the  Trinity.    In  the  Cata«>mb8^  '^n'eLTh   SSI- 
thA  pnullaterlal   triang  e   appears.     Sidney    ™tn   sng 
gesfs^tSLt  St  was  pfrhaps  the  earliest  symbol  of  the 

^TRIMBAK.      The  three^yed  one,  one  of  the  names  of 

'VlNE^f^^ISM  Trine  Baptism  Is  the  designation 
of  t^e  ^t  form  of  Christian  baptism.  The  person 
MDtlzed^  immTrsed  three  times  in  the  water,  or  is 
^rCk!^  'with'water  three  times  In  the  name  of  he 
Pflthpr  the  Son.  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  Bunomius.  tne 
X?^n  •  intr.^uc;Hl  baptism  by  single  immerMlon  and 
re1ect«l  the  use  of  the  trinltarian  formula. 

^TNITARIAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY.       The  Trinitarian 
B™^sSt^  txlsts    •  for  the  clrcuh^tlon  oM.rot.sUnt 
or  uncorrupted    versions  of   the   Word  of  ^-         VPf 
Brit^rand"^  Foreign  Bible  Society  was  formed   in  imA^ 
In  the  early  years   of    its  ex istenj  three   tW ngs  gave 
offence   to  a  number  of    its  members.       1.  Ihe  a »«  oi 
UniU^ians  was  Invited.    2.  The  meetings  wore  not  open^ 
with     nraver       3      It     printed    and     circulated        For 
?itholi(?"   what   the   objectors  describe  as   •*  erroneous 
^omurversro^s!  made  b>^  Roman  C-thon^:^,,'^^^^^,^^ 
iv^int  in  narticular  UhI  to  disruption.      Separate  Hociecies 
^ere    or^eSTn  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen.      In 
7?Sl  these  were  amalgamated  into  the  "  National  Bible 
^ie  y^S^t^nd."      In  England  the  objectors  a^ita  ed 
S?8oLe  time  for  alterations  in  the  policy  of  the  Brltl^ 
indFTreigr  Bible    Society.       Their    ^-^J^^s    were   no^ 

Trinitarian    Bitwe  J!*ociei>.  ,     -  *y^^  thr»w»  «iiihps  of 

Bible  Society  removed  the  second  of  the  tnrtn^  causes  oi 
offeW^n  June  the  8th.  1857,  by  resolving  that  their 
SSgs  should  be  opened  with  prayer.      As  n^gards  the 

t^^  luS  of  offenc^  some  of  the  ^^^^..^^^K rinl^ 
tmve  Sen  withdrawn ;  but  versions  to  which  the  Trlnl- 
Urlan^^birLcIety  objects  are  still  Pr»nt^  ^^^^^'^^^ 
lated.      See  the  pamphlets  and  leaflets  of  the  Trinitarian 

^TRI^IES.  The  belief  that  a  siwlal  sanctity 
attaches  to  the  number  three  is  wide8i)rea(l.  It  Js 
^fum?therefore  to  find  in  many  primitive  faiths  myths, 
^oriltes,  eS.'^  so  devised  as  to  -«-^./-^!"g^J«^^ 
a  belief  in  the  triplicate  nature  of  divinity.  sucn  is 
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the  case,  and  it  is  easy  to  quote  examples,  whetl^r  we 
turn  to  the  Indians  of  America  or  the  Indians  of  Hindo- 
Btan.  whether  we  touch  on  the  triads  of  ancient  EgyPt  or 
those  of  the  Druids,  whether  we  recall  the  three  Norns 
of  Teutonic  myth  or  the  three  Fates  of  the  Hellenes  (D. 
G.  Brinton,  K.F.P..  p.  121).  Dr.  Brinton  Q"^.  WesJ^ 
cott  as  saying  (Symbolism  of  ^iumhers,  P- J)  =  .  J^  Is 
impossible  to  study  any  single  system  of  worship  ti^«gp- 
out  the  worid  without  being  struck  w^i  the  peculiar 
persistence  of  the  triple  number  In  regard  to  pi^in  Jy . 

TRINITY    HOLY.      The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
-the  Trinity  in  Unity,  and  Unity  in  Trinity-Is  one  of 
the  profound  mysteries  of  Christian  doctrine.       It  is  a 
doctrine  which  was  formulated  by  the  Church  when  it 
became  necessary  to  construct  Symbols,  Creeds   or  Con- 
fessions      It  was  one  of  the  fruits  of  doctrinal  develop- 
ment      Dr.  F.  C.  Conybeare  thinks  that  both  the  name 
and  tlie  idea  of  a  divine  Trinity  were  derived  from  an 
Alexandrine  source,  "  for  Philo  taught  that  the  divine 
being  or  nature  is  a  three-in-one  and  one-ln-three,  and 
two  of  the  persons  with  which  he  fills  up  his  formula— 
namely,  the  king  and  father,  and  the  son  or  Logos-are 
identical  with  those  which  Christian  orthodoxy  put  for- 
ward m  this  scheme."      In  any  case,  the  doctrine  was 
first  elaborated  in  the  Creeds.     In  the  NIcene  Creed  (325 
A.D.)  Jesus  Christ  Is  said  to  t)e  ;' of  the  substance  (eA, 
t^B  ougias)  of  the  Father,  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light, 
Verv    God   of   Very    God.    begotten,    not   made    consub- 
suntlal  (homoouiion)  with  the  Father."    In  theConstan- 
tinopolltan  Creed  (381  A.D.)  He  Is  said  to  be  "  Begcjten 
of  His  Father  before  all  worlds.  God  of  God,  Light  of 
Light    very  God  of  very  God.  Begotten,  not  made,  being 
of  one  substance  (homoousion)  with  the  Father.  '      The 
Holy  Ghost  is  said  to  be  "  The  Lord;  andthe  Giver  of 
Life,   Who  preceedeth  from  the  Father,    Who  ^}^^^^ 
Father  and  the  Son  together  is  worshipped  ^^^^J^J^' 
Wlio  spake  by  the  Prophets."     The  Council  of  Chaleedon 
(451  A.D.)  wntirmed  the  Creeds  of  the  Councils  of  Nicaea 
and    Constantinople.       The    Creed    which    defined    the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  most  fully  was  that  com- 
monly called  the  Creed  of  St.  Athanaslus.      He  was  not 
the  author.       It  seems  to  have  been  called  after  him 
be«iuse  it  embodied,  or  was  supposed   to  embodv     his 
teaching        It  really   belongs  to  the  sixth,  seventh,  or 
e^mh  ?enturv.       Here  the  Catholic  Faith  is  said  to  be 
this  :  "  That  we  worship  one  God  In  Trinity,  and  Trinity 
In  Unitv,  neither  confounding  the  Persons,  nor  aiviaifg 
tbe    Hubstance."       We  are    forbidden    by    the    Cath^lc 
Religion  to  say  that  there  are  three  Go<te  or  three  Lj)rd8^ 
There  are  not  three  Lords,  but  one  Lord.         And  In  this 
Trinity  none  is  afore  or  after  other,  none  Is  greater  or 
less  than  another  :  but  all  the  three  Persons  are  co^teri^l 
t^ether   and   co-equal."       See    The    »«/^»^«<o^^«^,«^^/ 
Catholic  Faith,  and  Canons  of  Discipline,  Oxf^,  1^4, 
C.    A.   Heurtley,   On  Faith   and  the  Creed,  1889,   Cath. 
Did.:  F.  C.  Conybeare,  M.M.M.  ,     ^    ,       ^, 

TRIPITAKA  '*  The  Three  Baskets,"  the  designation 
of  the  threefold  division  of  the  Buddhist  Canon.  See 
CANON.  BUDDHIST.  ^  ^     ^, 

TRISACRAMENTARIANS.  A  name  given  to  those 
Reformers  who  held  that  only  three  sacraments  are 
necessary     to    salvation -Baptism,     Penance,     and     the 

'trITO-ISAIAH.  Chapters  Ivi.-lxvl.  of  the  Book  of 
Isaiah  (o.v.)  have  been  called  Trito-Isalah  because  they 
clearlv  form  a  group  of  prophecies  different  « rom^se 
of  iMlah  (chapters  l.-xxxlx.)  and  ,  I>^«tcro-lMLlah 
(Chapters  xl.-lv.).  Language,  style,  and  historic  back- 
ground are  different,  and  imply  a  different  date  and 
authorship.  See  ISAIAH.  BOOK. 
TROJANU.     A  god  Trojanu  appears  among  the  deities 


worshipped  by  the  ancient  Slavs.  He  seems  to  ha^  been 
a  demon  who  was  popularly  identified  with  the  Roman 
Emperor  Trajan. 

TRUCE  OF  GOD.     In  the  Middle  Ages  the  institution 
called  a  Truce  of  God  was  intended  to  limit  the  right  of 
private  warfare  and  to  mitigate  its  violence.     Hostilities 
were  to  cease  during  certain  solemn  or  sacred  hours. 
These  were   from  Thursday   to  Sunday   evening  every 
'week,  the  whole  seasons  of  Advent  and  Lent,  and  the 
ocUves  of  certain  festivals.       "  Respect  was  shown  to 
Thursday  as  the  day  of  Christ's  ascension ;  to  Friday  as 
that  of  His  Passion;  to  Saturday  because  on  that  day 
He  lay  in  the  grave;  and  to  Sunday  because  it  was  the 
day  of  His  resurrection  "  (Cath.  Diet.).     The  institution 
was  first  proposed  in  989  A.D.      It  was  first  practised  In 
Aquitaine  (after  1027),  but  afterwards  spread  throughout 
France      In  1042  it  was  introduced  In  England  and  Italy. 
It  was  discussed  at  a  number  of  Councils,  and  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Second  and  Third  Lateran  Councils  (1139 
and  U79).      See  William  Benham;  the  Cath.  Diet. 

TRUE    BRITISH    CATHOLIC   CHURCH,    THE        A 
Church  founded  at  Manchester  by  Thomas  Deacon  (1697- 
1753),  one  of  the  Nonjurors  (q.v.).     In  1733,  with  the  aid 
of  Scotch  bishops,  Deacon  was  consecrated  a  nonjuring 
bishop.     In  1734  he  published  a  "  Complete  CoUectlonof 
Devotions,  both  Public  and  Private,"  In  two  parts.     The 
first   part   was  devoted  to  the   "  Public  Offices  of  the 
Church,"  the  second  part  to  a  "  Method  of  Daily  Private 
Prayer  "      The  Ollectlon  of  Devotions  is  founded  upon 
two  principles.     1.  That  the  best  method  for  all  Churches 
and  ChrisUans  to  follow  is  to  lay  aside  all  modem  hypo- 
theses, customs,  and  private  opinions,  and  to  submit  to 
all  the  doctrines,  practices,  worship,  and  discipline,  not 
of  any  Particular,   but  of  the  Ancient  and  Unlveraal 
Church  of  Christ,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century.      2.  That  the  Liturgy  in  the  Apostolical 
(Constitutions    Is    the    most    ancient    Christian    Liturp 
extant;  that  it  is  perfectly  pure  and  free  from  Interpola- 
tion; and  that  the  book  itself,  called  the  Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions, contains  at    large   the  doctrines,    laws,  and 
settlements,  which  the  three  first  and  purest  ages  of  the 
Gospel  did  with  one  consent  believe,  obey,  and  submit  to, 
and  that  as  derived  to  them  from  Apostolical  men :  that 
therefore  the  said  book,  where  It  does  not  disagree  with 
the  tradition  of  the  Primitive  Catholic  Church  (as  upon 
examination  it  will  hardly  ever  be  found  to  do,  Jut  on 
the  contrarv  may  be  corroborated  thereby,  and  by  the 
consentient  'testimony  of  the  holy  Fathers  of  the  three 
first  centuries),  ought  to  be  received,  submitted  to,  ana 
allowed  its  due  authority.      If  these  two  principles  were 
once  put  in  practice.  Deacon  believed,  a  truly  Catholic 
union  would  be  restored  among  all  Chri^lan  Churches. 
"  That  I  may  contribute  my  mite  towards  so  d^irawe 
an  end,  I  have  here  ventured  to  present  the  world  with 
what  in  my  humble  opinion  will  be  the  only  means  to 
attain  it;  which  is  what  some  will  call  a  new,  but  which 
I  presume  to  recommend  to  every  pious  Christian  as  the 
oldest,  and  therefore  the  best.  Collection  of  Devotions 
extant  in  the  whole  Christian  worid.      This  I  dare  ven- 
ture to  say,  because  I  have  omitted  no  practice  or  cere- 
mony that  appears  to  be  supported  by  antiquity,  univer- 
sality, and  consent;  and  because  I  have  taken  in  all  the 
Devotional  part  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (except 
a  few  particulars  foreign  to  the  present  purpose),  at  the 
.same  time  that  I  have  herein  included  such  parts  of  the 
Common  Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of  England   as  were 
necessary   to   complete   the   design."      See  Peter   Hall, 
Fragmenta  Liturgica,  1848,  and  the  D.N.B. 

TRUMPETS,  SACRED.  The  trumpet  figures  In 
Mlnoan  religious  worship;  large  imitation  trumpeUj^ 
clay    with  serpents  round  them,  have  been  discovered 
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m  a  household  shrine.     The  conch-shell  served  the  same 

^  TS^'  'KALU.      A    deity    In    the   mythology'    of  the 
Cherokee  Indiana,  a  hunter-god. 

TUATHA  DE  DANANN.     A  name  for  the  go^s  of  tde 
IrSceltl    meaning    -  Tribe  of   the    goddess    D^^^^^^ 
^ey  were  worshipped  by  the  race  which  drove  out  the 

^'^^^^^STi^B^Ol^'-  A    Soh^l   of    thep^^  in 

SeloSelhlstoVy.      "  The  author's  i^ethod  is^  app^ 
the  orinclole  of  myth  to  the  whole  extent  of  tne  story 
S%L  Hfe  of  Jeei^.  to  fi^li^ythlcal  narmnves    or  a^^ 
least  embellishments,  scattered  throughout  all  ^^Jj^ 
(<fntn9a)      The  book  caused  a  sensation,  and  the  aumor 
lis  fll^ly^teck^      But  Strauss's  work  was  apprec- 
llt^   and  defended    by   his  Tueblngen    teacher    F.C 
Ba^     ?nd    the    crlU(4l    method    was    continued    and 
devekypld  by  ^ur's  School.     Baur  had  already  published 
7im)W^  eLay  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians   "  Die 
CWus^i^  in  der  korinthischen  Qemeinde,  der  Gegen- 
2iz  dL^u! ini^hen  und  petrlnischen  Christenthums   n 
^r  aSsten   Kirche,   der  Apostel  Petrus  in  Rom,      In 

thich"h?ISught  to  show  tMt  ;p„  th\^f  p2i^^i^^7 

was  oDPOsitlon  between  a  Pauline  and  a  Fetrine  P«rvy; 
™s^^  followed  by  works  on  tlie  other  books  of  the 

New  Testament,  works  which  ^l%^^r^^^l^^^^^^cY 
/Himo  to  hp  known  as  "  Tendenzkritik  (cp.  iii.iNuii.."N\„^x 
?^OBY^.  XSr  found  the  New  Testament  writing  to 
be  -products  of  a  definite  party  movement,'  and  li« 
Soughrft  possible  to  determine  "  their  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  primitive  Christianity  by  ^^^^  ^^  t^,^*'^^^ 
tS^  doematic  or  ecclesiastical  '  Tendenz  J/nel- 
S^).  ^^B^r  and  Stniuss  were  relnfor^  by  Ed^r^ 
Zeller    (1814-1908).    Albert    Schweger    (i8l9-18^^^^ 

Planck  (1819-1880).  and  Karl  K^tH^hi??U^lo;riihe 
the  Tueblngen  School  had  an  organ  in  the  Theoiogm?ne 
JahrMlcher ''  Planck  and  K&stlin,  however  tried  to 
SnSct  the  extravagances  of  A.  Schwegler.  They  were 
tolled  by  MbrechtRitschl  (1822-1889).  who  carried  his 
mi^^ns  so  far  that,  from  being  a  sympathiser,  he 
SSSe  an  Opponent  of  the  School  (so  in  the  second 
^iS^of  his  book,  •'  Die  Entstehung  der  aitkatholi«*en 
ir»rr>hP  "  1857)        other  opponents  were  G.    v.  i^nier 

TT    Rwflld  (1803-1875),  and  Karl  Hase   (1800-1890).       But 
Se?^^ngenSd£ool  found  again  able  defenders  in  such 

^Jholars  as  A.  Hilgenfeld  (}^-^^\^Xl  "^Th^toSe  " 
"Die     Zeitschrlft     fflr    wissenschaftUche    Thwtogie     . 
Volkmar    author  of    "  Jesus  Nazarenus  und  die   erste 

S?isufche*7%"  (1882);  ^^]S. '^<>'^^u.r.^^%^'"'n^t"T. 
ferred  fo  speak  of  his  method  as      Llterarkrltik      not  as 
'' ^denzkritik."       Other  important  representatives  of 
the^hS>l  were  Adolf  Hausrath  (&.  18f)-  who  was  also 
a  L>vellst  (George  Taylor),  and  Otto  Pfleiderer  i^^J^^ 
An   important   work   by  Hausrath  was  ^^s     ,^^"teste- 
mentliche  Zeitgeschichte."       "As  this  work  is  furOier 
distinguished    by    a    beauty   of    style   rare    in    German 
ftS)^ans,  it  has  attracted  attention  even  among  the 
lai^  and  contributed  much  to  the  diffusion  of  the  results 
of  ^eni^arch  "  (Pfleiderer)       PA^^ldePer.  refenring 
to    his   own   book,    "Das    Urchrlstenthum."    writes   as 
follows      "  In  it  I  have  tried  to  show  that  the  develop- 
meS  of  primitive  Christianity  into  the  Catholic  Church 
must    not    be    conceived    as   a    continued    »trup^«   *°J 
gradual    reconciliation   between   Panlinism    and    Jewish 
Christianitv    as  Baur  had  thought;  nor  (with  Ritschl) 
as  a  Sning  away  from  the  apostolical  religion  and  a 


degeneration  of  Paulitiism;  ^."^  as  tt^natnral  evoluUon 
of  the  Christian  Hellenism  ntroduced  ^^Y^f'^^^^^ 
«rw>n  cast  off  the  Pharisa  c  elements  in  Paul  s  doctrines, 
:Sd  d?vtl<^  on  the  one  hand,  in  a  bp--  aUve  dlrec^ 
ion,  into  the  Johannlne  theology  of  Asia  Minor  on  the 
^Y>.1*    In  A  nmctical  direction,   into  the  Churcn  lire  or 

CS  Vw"  of iaS!Sr    But  ■^7''^"";J^°f„  Tv 

difference  fK«n  B«nr.  both  In  my  general  ''^."^  "  ^' 
oatlmate  ot  Individual  books  (especially  U>e  APpca'' PfT' 
me  G^ta  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  the  Acta  and  others), 
?%S^Vtor^e,  how  ouch  I  with  «"  «"  %^"^t 
"T^tlnt„''Llt'S?'""l^'B"w'"^LTa;.?»e''.UCi 
*»  ofani*:.? An..ce^«<..  1^-.  Otto  Pfle^e,.r  r»« 
Development    of   Theol.:  and   Henry    S.    Naah,    Uu/ler 

'' Tri'sco'  V«od  whose  praise  was  eung.  accordlnc  to 
Tacrtutf^by  theClent  OeVn,.      He  1«  said  to  have 

•^ui'^S^BLAc':  ""f  Polynesian  deity.  At  Fakaofo. 
or  B^w^tA  itllnd.  In  the  Union  P^^^' .^f  "Tk  "^ 
«hinn«Hl  durine  the  month  of  May.  when  all  wort  w^ 
Lld^de  ^e  people  assembly  ^'T.Td^'St'^DSv  of 
and  prayed  for  life,  health,  and  an  abundant  supply  of 

^^THLASr^The'TulasI  (Ocymum  sanctum)  is  a  plant 
or^^J;.i  worsh^^  by  thj  Hindus.     In  the  first  instance 
\t  would  seem   to  have  owed  Its  worship   to  its  many 
meJlc?iSl  l^rtles.       Its  leaves,  which  have  a  sw«J 
Tror^t^  J?enr  wero  used  to  prevent  ^^^^^^^'^^^  *^ 
other  complaints.       In  course  of  time  It  b««me  sacrea 
to  Vishnu  (<7.r.).  and  even  came  to  be  identified  with  the 
wife  S  Vishnu  or  Krishna   (Q.v.).      On  the  other  hand 
The  Saiagrtma  stone  Is  regarded  as  a  mctamorphos^  of 
Vishnu  or  Krishna  themselves;  and  every  year  In  ^me 
nirts  of  India  the  TulasT  plant  is  married  to  the  Sfila- 
^i^  sto^       The  plant  is  to  be  found  in  nearly  every 
gfuZto^holS  in  India;  and  persons  who  are  well- 
S:3o  have  one  planted  in  the  courtyard  of  the  hou^  in 

Tm^rati^T^  S*R^ciVlMTun!]rTlV)"^"TVK^^^ 

^<^?o  it  ^"  In  one  village,  especially."  fa>;«  Monier- 
wTlliams  "  I  watched  a  woman  who  was  in  the  act  of 
walkinTi08  times  round  the  sacred  plant  w  th  J^er  right 
Ihoulder  always  turned  towanls  It.  Her  s  mple  object, 
fo  Soubt^-as  to  propitiate  the  godded,  with  a  view  to 
securine  long  life  for  her  husband  and  gaining  a  large 
!!^nv  Af  qons  for  herself."  When  a  man  is  dying  a 
^Usi  plinf  ^pl^eeS^r  him.  or  some  of  its  leaves  are 
S^t  oi  hTfa?e^and  chest.      To  Its  nH;dioinal  properties 

was  added  the  power  of  removing  «'°  «°V  Honkins  ? 
defilement.       See    Monler-Williams;   E.    W.   Hopkins.  .1. 

A.  Dubois  and  H.  K.  Beauchamp.  American 

TUMBLERS.  A  nickname  given  to  the  American 
Tinkers  (i  1^ )  on  account  of  the  attitude  which  they 
assume  when  they  are  being  t>aPt»sed^ 

TUNKERS.  A  religious  sect  in  Ameri«i.  ine  name 
is  derived  from  a  German  word  tunken  -to  dlp^  A» 
JL  word  suggests,  the  sect  originated  in  Germany.  It 
^tiZ^  I?  tife  beginning  of  the  eighte^'nth  ^-ntury  in 

R^K^d'and  W^tphalla.  In  ^^^^^^^^^  ."fl'i^ 
the  most  part  removed  to  America.  The  Tunkt  rs  ai  nrsi 
lived^  kind  of  monastic  life.  They  recognize  only  adult 
hl^ism  and  this  is  eflTected  by  trine  immersion.  They 
^rJclt"'  thf  "  I^vir^ium."  that  Is  to  «tj;^  o^^fJ^J^ 
oocasions  they  wash  one  another  s  feet.  They  <^'eDrate 
^ve-fla^s"  and  give  one  another  (members  of  their 
o^^x)  tt  kiss  of  charity.  They  decline  to  take  oaths 
aSu>  engage    in  litigation,    politics,    or    war.      They 
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anoint  the  sick  with  oil,  and  do  not  much  favour  the  use 
of  medldne.  At  first  their  services  resembled  those  or 
the  Quakers  (q.v.).  Now  they  have  deacons,  minister, 
and  bishops,  all  of  whom  are  usually  unpaid.  See  J.  H. 
Blunt;  Chambers'  Encycl.;  and  Brockhaus. 

TUPAN  A  deity  worshipped  by  many  Brazilian 
tribes  "  The  Tupan  of  the  Indians  of  the  period  imme- 
diately subsequent  to  the  discovery  of  Brazil  was  by  no 
means  a  beneficent  deity,  but  typified  the  thunder,  or 
any  agency  terrible  or  majestic"  (Hastings,  Encycl, 
8  V  Brazil) .  By  the  first  missionaries  in  the  southern 
part  of  Brazil,  however,  he  was  identified  with  God  the 
Father.       He  hovers  over  the  people  in  the  form  of  a 

TURIiUPINS.  The  name  by  which  the  Brethren  of 
the  Free  Spirit  (q.v.)  were  known  in  France. 

TURNERITES.  The  followers  of  George  Turner  (a. 
1821)  Turner  himself  was  a  follower  of  Joanna  South- 
cott.       See  SOUTHCOTTIANS. 

TVASTRI.  A  figure  in  Hindu  mythology,  corres- 
ponding to  Vulcan.  He  is  represented  in  the  Vedas  as 
the  architect  of  the  universe,  and  In  the  Puranas  is  re- 
garded as  divine.    He  carries  a  club,  and  has  three  eyes. 

TWELVE  NIGHTS.  THE.  It  is  an  old  Teutonic 
belief  that  the  souls  of  the  departed  dwell  in  the  air. 
and  that  sometimes  at  night  they  rush  through  the  air 
In  a  kind  of  procession.  This  happens  especially  during 
the  Twelve  Nights,  which  fall  usually  between  Christmas 
and  Epiphany.  Comr>any  WILD  HUNT.  See  P.  D. 
Chanteple  de  la  Saussaye.  Rel.  of  the  Teutons,  1902. 


TWENTY-FIVE  ARTICLES.  THE.  A  recension  of 
the  Thirtv-nine  Articles,  made  by  Wesley  and  adapted 
to  the  special  circumstances  of  his  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  America.  "  The  Twenty-five  Articles,  as  they 
are  called,  were  adopted  by  Conference  In  Baltimore  In 
1784,  with  the  exception  of  xxiii.,  recognizing  the  ind^ 
pendence  of  the  United  States,  which  was  not  approved 
till  1804.  They  reveal  Wesley's  precise  attitude  to  the 
Thirty-nine  "  (W.  A.  Curtis). 

TWENT?Y-FOUR,  THE.  A  name  given  to  the  Ola 
Testament  in  the  Talmudic  period.  The  twelve  Minor 
Prophets  are  counted  as  one  book.  So  also  are  I.  and 
II.  Samuel,  I.  and  II.  Kings,  I.  and  II.  Chronicles, 
Ezra  and  Nehemlah,  respectively.  Jerome  (Prologua 
Oaleatus)  gives  an  enumeration  of  twenty-two  books. 
This  number  is  obtained  by  combining  Ruth  with  Judges, 
and  Lamentations  with  Jeremiah.  In  our  English 
versions  the  books  are  counted  as  thirty-nine.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  number  twenty-four  corresponds  to  the 
number  of  letters  in  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  tweaity-two 
to  the  number  of  letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet. 

TYPTOLOGICAL  SPIRITISM.  The  early  kind  of 
spiritism  in  which  questions  and  replies  were  made  by 
means  of  raps.  It  is  also  described  as  spirit-rapping. 
See  SPIRITISM.  .       ^    .       xt 

TYR.      The    name    given    to    Tin     (q.v.)    In    Norse 

mythology.  ,  ,  ^^         * 

TZAPOTLATENAN.  A  Mexican  deity,  a  goddess  of 
medicine.      She  was  a  deified  woman. 
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UATCHET.  An  Egyptian  deity,  symbolised  by  a 
wltiged  serpent,  tutelary  goddess  of  the  north  of  Egypt. 
The  Greeks  called  her  Buto,  and  identified  her  with  Leto. 
When  the  god  Set  sought  to  kill  the  child  Horns,  his 
mother  Isis  fled  with  him  to  Uatchet.  who,  to  escape 
Set.  took  the  form  of  a  shrew  mouse. 

UBBONITES.  Ubbonites  or  better  Ubbenites  were  a 
body  of  Anabaptists  (q.v.)  formed  by  Ubbo  Philipps  of 
I.eu warden  in  1533.  The  Ubbonites  rejected  divorce,  and 
'•differfHl  from  the  rest  of  the  Anabaptists  by  denying 
tbat  the  kingdom  of  Christ  was  an  earthly  kingdom  in 
which  the  pious  were  to  exterminate  the  wicked  "  (Schaff- 
Herzog).       See  Schaflf-Herzog. 

UBIQUITARIANS.  A  name  given  to  those  Lutheran 
theologians  in  Germany  who  maintained  that  the  body 
of  Christ  was  everywhere  (uhique).  Others  asserted  that 
the  bodv  was  pres(>nt  in  many  places  (multipresence), 
that  Is  to  say,  in  those  placi^s  in  which  he  had  promised 
to  be.  According  to  this  school.  It  might  be  in  several 
places  at  the  same  time. 

UDASIS.  An  Indian  order  of  ascetics  belonging  to 
the  NAnakpanthl  or  Sikh  faith.  The  order  was  founded 
by  Sri  Chand.  vounger  son  of  Nanak  (founder  of  the 
NAnakpanthl  sect).  They  venerate  the  Granth  of 
Govlnd  Singh,  as  well  a.«*  the  Adi-Granth  of  NSnak. 
According  to  R.  V.  Russell.   "  in  the  Central  Provinces 


members  of  several  orders  which  have  branched  off  from 
the  main  Nanakpanthi  community  are  known  as  Udasl. 
UITZILOPOCHTLI.       A  Mexican  deity,  the  warrior- 

^  UIXTOCIUATL.      A  Mexican  deity,  goddess  of  salt. 
UKEMOCHI.     A  deity  in  Japanese  mythology,  goddess 

of  food  or  cereals.  ,    ^     „  ,*.    -o ♦• 

UKEWALLISTS.  A  division  of  the  Mennonlte  Bapt- 
ists They  derived  their  name  from  Lke  Walles, 
a  native  of  Frlesland.  T^ke  Walles  became  associated 
with  one  John  Ivens,  and  the  two  together  developed 
a  doctrine  which  gave  offence  to  the  orthodox  Men- 
nonltes  Their  teaching  was  Influenced  by  the  belief 
that  there  was  hope  of  salvation  even  for  a  Judas 
Iscariot.  They  were  thus  In  line  with  a  number 
of  modem  thinkers  who  hold  the  view  that  Judas,  ter- 
rible as  his  crime  was,  was  not  an  ordinary  criminal  (see 
De  Quincey's  theological  essays) 

T^KHAT  A  figure  in  the  Babylonian  Epic  of  Gll- 
gamesh  (see  GILGAMESH  EPIC).  In  Babylonian 
mythology  the  goddess  Ishtar  (Q-^-)J^^  ''^S'^iSiftff 
having  in  her  train  the  Klzr^ti.  Ukhfttl.  and  KharlmAtl. 
These  are  three  classes  of  sacred  prostitutes.  In  the 
Epic  of  Gilgamesh,  Ishtar  sends  Ukhat  to  entice  EabanI 
(a  V)  the  divine  hero  created  by  the  goddess  Araru, 
away  from  the  animals  with  which  he  is  living.      This 
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Bhe  wcceeds  In  doing.  He  foUows  her  to  Uruk  to 
W^^T^^^  i«"S°^ef  deity,  or  rather  the  chW 

^%'iSl^-  'm  ^^^^ot  the  Jewish  treaties 
^r^rtTtea  whteh  reproduce  the  oral  tradition  or  un- 
^iSfliw  r?  devekS^  by  the  second  century  AD. 
:^^t^  fn^;S>-f "  i^e  ^MUhnah  (^..)   a  eolation 

ULEMA.  Ulema,  an  Amble  ^o^,°J^°,%^J^^'^^ 
^n^"  1«  u«ed  m  Mnhammadan  countries  to  ^^^^J^. 
^  of  lei^  men  consisting  of  theologians,  doctors  of 

S?fnlfy,1;Sna^ers  ,  ^^  *7„  J  V^^y  TSfluSe 
another  Interpreters  of  Uie  Koran  (Q.r^.  They  incluae 
the  imAtM,  who  are  readers  of  the  publkj  ^^^^^^^^. 
mosqnea;  the  muftis,  who  are  barristers  and  assessors. 
InTVho  molUu  or  kddis,  who  are  magistrate*. 

mLR  oie  of  the  deities  of  the  ancient  Teutons, 
wS^J^e  Ms^n  preferred  in  a  number  of  Pla^ 
na^  The  god  Ullr  was  worshipped  In  Sweden.  He 
waTregarded  Is  a  stepson  of  Thor  (g.rO  and  a^  one  of 
^eM^T  (Q.V.).  He  is  the  god  of  ^^l^^.^^^^^A^l 
!♦/»  Pmui1«>  used  to  swear  by  the  ring  of  Ullr.  ^i"^",\*r 
^  ^-de^^'u^Sje'^l^ts  ont'that  tbe  Identitica^n  w,th 

Holler,  the  "  infeml  dominus.  '  ^«  ^?f  5^^?;,„,  %5  '  ''• 
Chanteple  de  la  Saussaye^  ifel.  of  \^.lZV^^';''J^^\ise^ 
ri  TRAMONTANE.  The  word  Lltramontane  |s  usea 
to  delieMte  that  pa^^  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
whfch  f^gn  ^fs  ttTe  Pope's  claim  to  atxsolute  authority 

Tver  th^hole  Church  of  Christ.  ^«  ^^^  /!.^>«  ^J^  ??e 
Tnfftllibilitv       The  word  means  literally      ^«y<>°^^^^ 
M^ta  ns^'  (i.e.,  the  Alps).      Originally  it  wa^  used  by 
thP^Snans  of  the  French,  the  Germans,  and  others, 
^en  ?t  ?aVto  b^  used  of  the  Italians  them^lves  by 
the^^rthern  nations^  of  the  names  given  to  Siva  (q.v.) 
thP  ^reat  eod  of  the  Hindus.       Monier-Williams  points 
out  tM?  in  Benil  when  Uma.  the  wife  of  Siva,  is  wor- 
shiped aT  a  ty^  of  beauty  and  motherly  excellence,  she 
tsah^vs  regarded  as  a  virgin.      Another  name  for  the 
wit   Af  slvi    is  Durgfi    (Qv.).      Durga    in   a  hymn  is 
de£riS^  as  *  Uma  t^  slajer  of  demons."     See  Monier- 

'^U^mL^ICAl''b0RS'*"lt  is  noted  by  D.   O.  Brinton 
(RPP    D  IW)  that  various  rites  and  opinions  connected 
idth   the  umbilical   cord   are    widely   prevalent   among 
^imitwl  ^Ples.       "  AS  It  united  the  unborn    nfan     o 
the  life  of  the  mother,  it  was  generally  held  to  ret^n 
that  power  in  a  mystical  sense.      Among  the  Ame[i^« 
indialas  it  was  a  frequent  custom  to  carry  t  to  a  dista^^ 
and  bury  it,  and  it  became  the  duty  of  the  individual. 
?n  hte  Uter'life.  to  visit  alone  from,  time  to  time  that 
«Dot  and  perform  certain  ceremonies.'     Cp.  PLACbNiA. 
UMBH^rCANlMI.      Another  name  for  the  Hesychasts^ 
They    were    so    called    because    they    believed    that    If 
they   remained   perfectly   still   in  a   bent    position   with 
thefr^^  intently   fixed  in  the  direction  of  the   navel 
oltin  wmftmcii*)    they  could  attain  spiritual  illumine- 

*%VBREl^"°'Tl.f  ui  of  the  umbrella  as  a  syml«l 
of  Sovereignty  in  Asia  prevailed  e^^ ^ies  ^  ore  U^ 
adoption  by  Europeans  as  a  protection  against  the 
wither.  Among  the  ancient  E^Pti^ns  it  served  to  d^ 
tinguish  persons  of  quality,  and  a™o°K  ^hf„  f^V^it^^ 
toyal  per^nages.  The  rnodem  state  ^F^^^^^^^^l'^ 
and  Burma  have  a  krag  history.      R.  v.  Busseii  ana  xv. 


R    Hira  Lftl  note  that  **  when  one  of  the  ^*riy  ^^^^Jjf 

^^l^B^^nLde  Extensive  <-Z'iT'^Z^^r^^er''S'- 
tories  were  described  as  being  brought  unoer  u.» 
umb^lla;  of  the  king  HarshaAardl^na  t^  A^D^^ 
it  i«  recorded  that  he  prosecuted  a  methoaicai  «<^°f 7^  Y^ 

R^ddW  in  Boddhl«t  architecture  i»  Placed  an  umbrelta_^ 
'Irv°.Tl^t  ••  tlSt^^  i^  H  «  a'^"at,c°"yn.L<  In 

Sting  in  the  basilica."      According  to  ^._y.-  ^H^iVteh  " 

is,  a  ayXlTn  ItalUu.  cburchea.       A^o^i-f  '<>  Sk«,t 
:52.r^o°na^.  m"wfy'r»rd'fJ  have  been  the  «,« 

Sirn!°arrte^i?h^LT.v^fV^^^2 

that  "  the  umbrella  represents  the  ^^^  ^.^'j^^^n ''  It 
'vS^s'iSlt^TheTincS  TsTronhe'^lS^hait.  (^ 
SM?trs).1  Sste"of'?lIS.e  watchmen  in  IndU.  to^r^ 
the  r^yal  umbrella  above  the  head  of  the  king.      See  u. 

^'umTiTTAR  a  goddess  referred  to  in  the  f^ba^° 
inlLriiftiorof  South  Arabia.      The  name  means  Mother- 

tA  hflve  said  •  "Join  the  'Umra  with  the  HaJJ,  ror  iruiy 
^e^ofnlTof  tith  brings  a  blessing  on  your  days  and 

your  p^ssl^sions.  and  wipes  out  y<>^^  JZfnro  or  InVr 
il^n  "       The  'Umra  "can  be  perfornHMl  before  or  aner 

?e' irreat  Pilgrimage,  Jointly  with  or  separately  from 
*K  «^i  It  is  not  of  the  same  importance  or  men- 
tS^lo^s^^    L  a^uty   of  the  same  obligation  as   the 

Si?  b^stnTit  is  a  Sunna  duty  in  imitation  of  the 
P^phers  example  and  in  obedience  to  hi^  exhortation. 

^NCtIon'"' V  EXTREME  UNCTION  and  ANOINT- 

^^i^niNRS  Paracelsus  of  Hohenheim  (1493-1541). 
who^  wrmngs  a  re  iS  1  of  astrological,  cabbalistic,  and 
Th^eXphi'^iirfdea^.  as  well  aa  of  aPolocalYPt-  -^  ->.t  c 
fflnoiee  saw  spirits  everywhere.  Amongst  tnest  were 
fema^'  ^rer%irits  called  Undines^  .^^^..^^Tdlln  c^uTd 
m^rrv  with  human  beings  and  in  bearing  children  could 

-^^ToTl^RO^E^M 

^^I?7"2r  A\"mSi;^?B  we^al^  i;^^:^^^^  of 

'TnIoVsTATEMENT.  Tm:.       a  Co^fe^lonal^  stat^ 
ment  drawn  up  in  the  United  States  in  19^'  ^.D.  wim 

*  f  T    ^^„i4red"Bre^trn"^"^irha.s  ^:\'^Uh  wiTe 
':XL'i^       W"  f  Cu^rJl's'sWks  ofit  as  tn^ring  the 
!«mr  ohVracter  as  the  Commiswion  Creed  (qv). 
UNItIriTnS       It  has  been  claimed  with  JuMice  that 
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Unitarlanlsm   is  oWer  than  the  Christian  Chur(±i.    The 
Jews  themselves,  of  course,  were  Unitarians,  and  it  can 
hartlly  be  doubted  that  the  Jewish  Christians  renamed 
such  for  a  long  time.       No  emphasis  is  laid  on  Trini- 
taxianiam    (see  TRINITY)  In  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament        The  doctrine  is  one  that   was   developed 
gradually  by  the  Church.     And  it  wa*  not  accepted  with- 
out protest.       The  stubborn  resistence  of  Arius,   which 
brought  him  Into  conflict  with  Athanasius,  la  famous  (see 
ARIANISM)        Unitarianism  is  the  more  modem  form 
of  protest,  and  it  Is  not  Identical  with  that  of  Arius.     In 
any  case    the  early  movement  failed,  and  a  Trinitarian 
Creed  was  formulated,  which   became  the  authoritative 
religion  of  the  Christian  Church.       For  some  centuries 
Trinitarlanism    was    too    strongly    entrenched    and    too 
powerfullv  supported   to  be  resisted  with  any  hope  of 
success     'a  change  came  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
not   because   the   Reformers  were  anti-Trinitarian,    but 
because  criticism  and  questioning  along  one  line  led  to 
criticism  and  questioning  along  others.      The  time  was 
ripe  for  the  birth  of  Modem  Unitarianism.      Among  the 
students  who  were  seized  by  the  ardour  of  the  Reforma- 
tion was  Ser>-etus.  the  Spaniard.       He  is  commonly  re- 
garded as  a   Unitarian.       In  some  respects  he  was.  but 
his  system  has  been  described  by  M.  Reville  as  a  cmde 
mixture   of    rationalism,    pantheism,    materialism,    and 
theo^ophy.       His  teaching  was  so  little  to  the  taste  of 
the  Reformers  that  In  1553  he  was  burned  at  the  Instance 
of  John  Calvin.      More  in  the  line  of  direct  development 
of  Unitarianism  were  Lwllus  Socinus  and   his  nephew 
Faustus  Socinus  (1539-1(K>4),  though   Unitarians  are  not 
described  correctly  as  Socinlans  (q.v.).      J.  W.  Chadwick 
thinks  there  is  no  name  of  which  Unitarians  have  more 
reason  to  be  proud  than  that  of  Socinus.  so  great  a  leap 
did  the  uncle  and  nephew  of  this  name  make  "  out  of 
the  darkness  of  the  ancient  and  the  medieval,  into  the 
light  and  beauty  of  the  modem  world."       But  the  first 
organised  Unitarian  Church  arose  in  1565   in  Poland,  a 
country  remarkable  at  that  time  for  its  religious  Uberg-. 
whither  Socinus  and  Georglo  Blandrata  had  fled.      "  The 
history  of  Polish  Unitarianism  is  a  history  of  efllclent 
organization,  and  a  success  so  positive  that  It  drew  upon 
Itself  the  arm  of  persecution  with  Its  utmost  strength,  a 
decree    of   expulsion    marking    the    first    centennial    of 
Blandrata's    arrival    in    Poland"    (Chadwick).       From 
Poland   Unitarianism  spread  to  Transylvania,  where  it 
met  with  remarkable  success.       In  1660  the  Unitarians 
were  driven  out  of  Poland.      In  Transylvania  also  great 
efforts  were  made  to  repress  them,  but  though  the  °u°^J^ 
of  their  churches  was  greaUy  reduced,  they  succeeded 
In   maintaining  themselves.       After  1857  they  began  to 
revive,  and  thev  are  now  growing  stronger  continually. 
Their  Church  government  is  partly  Episcopalian,  partly 
Congregational.      In  England  a  number  of  persona  were 
burned  in  the  sixteenth  century  for  holding  views  similar 
to    those    of   the    Unitarians.       In    1054    all    the   anti- 
trlnltarlan  books  of  John  Riddle  (161.5-1662)  were  ordered 
to  be  burned  bv  the  common  hangman.     But  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  such  effort*  at  repression  had  little  chance 
of  success  for  the  objectionable  views  were  Urgely  shared 
by  such  men  as  John  Milton,  John  Ivocke.  and  Sir  Isaac 
Newton        Nevertheless,  the  first    Unitarian  Church    in 
England  wa«  not  established  until  1774.      Its  founder  was 
llieophilus    Lindsey     (1723-18as».    a    clergyman    of    the 
Church  of  England.  "  one  of  the  holiest  of  men.  one  of 
the   gentleM.    purest,    tmest    that    the    world    has   ever 
known  "     (Chadwick).      He    resigned    his    living,    and 
started    the    first    T'nitarian    Church    in    Essex    Street. 
Strand      The  chapel  was  afterwards  remove<l  to  Kensing- 
ton   and  the  Essex  Street  establishment  was  converted 
Into  Essex  Hall,   the  headquartera  of  the  British  and 


Foreign  UniUrian  Association.       In  1787,  under  James 
Freeman   (1750-1835).   who  also  had  changed  his  views. 
King's  Chapel.   Boston,    "  the  oldest  Episcopal    Church 
in  New  England,  became  the  first  Unitarian  Church  of 
America  "  (Schaff-Herzog).     In  England  a  great  impetns 
was  given  to  the  movement  by  Joseph  Priestley   (17d<^ 
1804).      Priestlev,  fiimous  both  as  a  man  of  science  and 
as    a    theologian,    was   educated    for    the   preabyterlan 
ministry,  and  had  charge  of  various  churches.      But  his 
views  on  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  and  on  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  became  very  liberal,  and  in  1791  for  theae, 
as  well  as  for  liberal  views  in   politics,  his  bo««e  in 
Birmingham    was   destroyed   by   a    mob.      In    1794    he 
emigrated  to  New  York.      In  Philadelphia  he  was  Instru- 
mental in  organising  a  Unitarian  Church.       In  America 
nearly  all  the  members  of  the  new  Church  were  drawn 
from    the  Congregationalists,   just  as    in  England  they 
were  from  the  Presbyterians.      Here  a  grait  l^der  arose 
in  the   person  of  William  Ellery   Channing   (1780-1842). 
Greater  as  a  preacher  and  a  practical  reformer  than  as 
a  theologian,  his  preaching  was  "  so  fervent  that  about 
half    the    churches    In     Massachusetts    accepted    Uni- 
tarianlwn,  and  it   numbered  among  its  adherents  many 
statesmen,  writers,  and  thinkers,  eminent  throughout  the 
world  "  (Brooke  Herford).      These  i^clud^  Do^feUow 
Lowell     and    Ralph    Waldo    Emerson     (1803-1882).      At 
Lexington,   Massachusetts,    was   bom  Theodore    Parker 
(]  810-1860),  a  leader  who  had  studied  well  all  ti^e  ^llo- 
sophical  and  critical  literature  of  the  time.     J.  W.  Chad- 
wick   thinks    that,    compared    with    the    philosophy    of 
Schelllng  or  Fichte.  that  of  Theodore  Parker  waa  as  a 
mountain  to  a  cloud.      To  him  "  God,  Immortality,  the 
Moral  Law  were  intuitional   certainties  of  irrefragable 
stabilitv.      It  was  as  if  he  had  set  aside  a  public  super- 
natural revelation  only  to   substitute  for  it  a  private 
one  In  each  several  mind  and  heart."      He  was  too  out- 
spoken to  please  even  the  Unitarians  of  his  own  time,  but 
he  is  now  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  representatlvej 
of    modem    Unitarianism.       In    England    the    greatest 
modem  representative  of  Unitarianism  has  been  James 
Martineau     (1805-1900),    a    philosopher    as    well    as    a 
theok>gIan       The  Unitarians  do  not  Impose  a  creed  or 
dogmatic  articles  of  filth  on  the  membera  of  their  con- 
CTS»tlons  or  on  their  ministere.     Their  churches  for  the 
moSt  part  have  free  and  open  tmsts.     This  accounts  for 
considerable  differences  of  belief  among  them.         Some 
Unitarians  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  ™"8ht  miracles, 
others  reject  as  legendary  thos«  parts  of  the  Bible  which 
record    such   'wonderful   works,'  and   yet   claim   to   be 
'  Christians  ' ;  some  pray  to  their  God  'through  Christ    , 
others  humblv  seek  direct  access  to  the  spirit  of  their 
Heavenly  Father,  and   in  the  most  solemn  moments  of 
their  lives  would  be  'alone  with  the  Alone    J.^me  ^11 
themselves    'Christian    Theists,'    or    simply      Theiste   . 
others  cherish  a  firm  fciith  that  a  special  and  Peculijr 
revelation  of  the  will   of   God  was  made  ^throu^  an 
accredited    and    supematurally    endowed      M^aj^J 
(H.  W.  Crosskey).      It  is  a  principle  with  all  alike  that 
the  human  intellect  must  be  free  to  reject  what    8  un- 
reasonable.      And  reason   requires  them,  they  bold,  to 
believe  in  one  God.  whose  one  supreme  demand  of  them 
Is  a  noble  life,  and  in  a  Kingdom  of  Heaven  the  r»l  M- 
tlon  of  which  is  possible  In  the  present  life.    Jt  reQ^iJ^ 
them  to  believe  in  the  rise  rather  than  In  the  fall  of  man. 
It  Quires  them  above  all  to  believe  1^  the  «ood^^^' 
God      "  Parker's  great  premise,  from  which  flowed  forth 
the  sum  of  his  religion,  was  '  Ood  i»  absolutely  good. 
And  bv  that  he  meant  good  with  the  »me  gpodn^  that 
man  strives  after  and  can  admire.      For  did  he  not  find 
in   all   men,   and   In  himself   most   deeply,  a  wondrous 
spiritual  sense  by  which,  when  the  brave,  the  noble,  the 
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p^lwpr  which  men  name  God  might  be,  by  ^^?^®^Tf^ 
^.«,.^r^'(ti.f:jn<2.tio1.  IB  .»o.  .  -print jor^th. 

7^^{rn.ssr  crr'.^B^iJ^d  '^/^'pfTri^ 

Account    of    VnUarlatiitm,   1903;    Schafl-Heraog.    J.    a. 

iccouni    u/  rroBskev  "  The  UnltaTlans  "  in  B.S.W. 

n?flTAlra^TKmr      Literally  "  The  nnlty  of  the 

■8  the  correct  and  original  name  of  their  Chnren   (see 
MObIvIANCHURCH).     m  1467  remnants  »' t?| '^«""; 

'^j'to'ft^  ^-^ron^'-^hoarof-'Shr^.-;™^ 

W.  oTe^li(17m813V     Otte*eln  •>««  gone  to  Ai^rt« 

in  1752  to  take  charge  of  a  <^'^l^^\'^^  iSL'ft  S.I^J 
In  PennsYlTania.  He  soon  conceived  the  idea  or  trying 
'tS  uX  mlm^rs  of  different  aects  on  a  ^«>^?  J^^^^^^^ 
basis-  and  congregations,  composed  of  I^^P"»^^^ 
S^ora^  Lnt^ns  Mennonites,  and  Methodists  were 
^^t  i^veral  States.  Otterbeln  was  the^appo^t^ 
Snoerlntendent.  In  conree  of  time  the  <>»^glP*L^rvS 
as^^Ms  doctrine  and  rites  had  to  be  restricted,  and 
•Ahe^nbiquent  form  Into  which  th-  sect  settled  was 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  Moravians      (J.  H.  Blunt). 

^N'lTED^GREklr'^Sfme  nsed  to  include/'  all  who 
#  iiJL™  <^^^fi«»Ak  TitP  and  at  the  same  time,  acknowledge 
Sf  rnSorttrof  thi  P^.^.  the  united  Melchites  in 

Z  C?  tJTe  Bothenlan  Oithollcs    ^^^^"'^fholPcrt^' 
litursv   in  a   Slavonic  version;   the  Greek    c>arnoiics  oi 
ItaTy^and  the  Catholics  of  the   GwHH>-Roumaic  rite   in 
Hunzary  and  Sibenbtlrgen  "   {Cath.  Diet.). 
UlflTED  PRESBYTERTAN  CHURCH.    A  body  formed 

mX  by  the  union  of  two  other  J^^^' «^\j^,^\?g^;S;^, 
Presbvtery  "    or    "  Secession    Kirk        and   the       K^uer 
cTureV^which  had  seceded  from  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land        See  PRESBYTERIANS. 
rJNITED  SOCIETY  OF  BELIEVERS,  THE.      Another 

name  for  the  Shakers  (9  v  V.  »ci«^/^TArrTrw    ttot? 

UNITY  OF  CHRISTENDOM,  ASSOCIATION  FOR 
THE  PROMOTION  OF  THE.  An  Association  founded 
m  1857  At  first  the  members  were  d™^",/"^™,^"^ 
n)ureh  of  Rome  and  the  Greek  Church  as  well  as  from 
tl^  Church  of  England,  but  after  a  few  years  the  Pope 


rpnnired    the   Roman    Catholic    members   to   withdraw, 
^he^mllrs  are  required  ^^  pray  <la^^^ly  ^^^"^^^^^^^^ 
tlon  of  visible  unity  between  the  Church  of  England .  tne 
JSSi^  oFr^,  knd  the  Eastern  ChnTch«.whil.^he 
ol^nrv  are  required  to  offer  the  '  Holy  Sacrifice     ft  l^si 

o^in Th^months  for  the  *^°^J^'?.'^^,fLVlisHc  ^rei 
Hon  "  (Walsh).      See  Walter  Walsh.      Ritualistic  Secret 

™nTXh    .s'^co"'m-S:,nrSSln^^'»''thf  Ki-ho^rs 

'VnIVBRSALISM.       Univer8altt>m    claims    "  that    all 
soute  will  flMllv  be  saved,  that  evil  is  temporary    t^t 
^  il'^iSnent.  and  will  achieve  a,, com^^teand^^^^ 
fpct  triumph  in   the  divine  economy       (bchair-nerzogK 
rcliimsTo  be  based  on  the  two  fun^menta^princi pies 
of  Christianity:    (1)  the  Parental  love  of  God     (^)  tne 
solidarity  of  mankind    a  ™?nkind  which  Is  to  ^  con 
formed  to  the  image  of  the  Son  of  God       Crod  i s  i^tinue, 
eternal,  and  unchangeable;  and  man,  ^^^f.  f  "^j^'/^i 
was  made  In  His  Image  and  Hkene^.      ^h^J  °lve»^»« 
"  sees  the  ^ole  creation  In  o°^/aj^„7^^^VTni?e^l 
ment,  sweeping  toward*  the  ^.°<i,^^j'^y  ^JJL";'^     ^ 
holiness    and     universal     love  -     ^^^^^'^^^^^f^^    bt 
disclole  of  what  has  been  called  the   If  n;er  u<h>p.    n« 
pretest    vehemently    against   the    doctrine    of    Eternal 
pSnfstoent       ^  'is  love.      -  The  terms  are  equivalent^ 
SeylTn  b^  interehanged.      God  is  not  anger  thmi^h  He 
«in  be  anerv     Crod   is   not   vengeance   though   He  ooes 
^ene^       f ^^  are  attribute*,  love  is  essence.      There- 
?ore^Sod  ii  u^ngeably  love.      Therefore   In  Judgment 
nris  love   in  vengeance  He  is  love—'  love  first,  and  last 
?nd  mwlt;  ind^thout  end.'     But  ^^  ^^\'^^  ^^^^'^^^,1 
creed  knows  nothing  of  what  k>ve  really  ^^^ll^""^ 
simply  the  strongest    thing   in    the   universe,    the   most 
a^l     the    most    inexorable,    while    the    most    tender 
F^her   when  love  is  thus  seen  In  its  true  colours   there 
fs   leal  thLn   ever  an  excuse   for  the    mistake   still    so 
li^^^Zn'^thich    Virtually   Plac«.   at   the  centre  of  our 
moral  system  sin  and  not  grace.      This  it  Is  ^ men  tne 
^mt\oL\  dualism  has  for  centuries  t>een  doing    and  is 
still  doing.      Doubtless  retribution  is  a  most  ^/ta    truth^ 
?niv??sali8ts  rejoice  to  admit   it;  ^a^' J^f^^  ^S 
on  It  their  system :  but  there  is  a  ^i^F^J^^^TT^'^^ 
fv>ntml8    and  dominates  the  whole,    the  truth  of  i»ve. 
we  mi^t  no?,  in  common  phrase,  put  the  theological  cart 
before  The  horse.      Retribution  must  not  come  first,  while 
^ve  br  n^  uTThe  rear;  nor  must  we  put  the  Idea  of  pro- 
tetton  before    that  of  God's  education   of   His   human 
temTlv      In  a  word,  to  arrive  at  truth  Is  hopeless,  so  long 
as  men  virtually  believe  in  a  quasi-trinity-God  and  the 
^"fand  the    Will  of  Man."        So   writes   a    m<Klern 
U^Iver«ilist      (Thomas     Allln).        Universalism     as     a 

dei^m^tional  cree<l  wa«  P^^/?  fl^^.^f.-f  .T^tehei"^ 
(1722^-1778)  Originally  one  of  \Vhitefield  s  preacnera, 
alK>ut  17fn  he  became  a  miversalist.  One  of  his  di«c  ple* 
tas  John  Murray  (1741-1815).  who  In  1770  went  to 
ImericS  and.  after  Pleaching  in  various  places  for  ^me 

rTanTMidr  StaTe""^^  ^ f^'r^'rA^rf^n'^'unfvrr- 
^U^st  was  HcZ  I^^lou  but  his  views  differed 

Snsiderably  from  those  of  John  Murray.  1°  course  of 
Xe  universalism  made  great  progress  in  the  UnUed 
^t^tes  and  the  Unlversalists  became  a  i>owerfal 
fe^omlna^ron.  lee  Schaff-Her^;  rhamhers^s  EncycL; 
ThomarAllln.  Universalism  Asserted  as  the  Hope  of  the 

""universalis?^  HEDONISM.       See  HEDONISM. 

SnIVBRSAL    RESTORATIONISTS.       Another    name 
for  the  American  Restoratlonist*,  (Q.v.). 
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UNKULUNKULU.  A  term  (meaning  "  the  old,  old 
one  ")  used  among  the  Kaffirs  to  denote  a  mystic  potency 
in  things.  The  conception  seems  to  be  that  of  a  force, 
like  the  Melanesian  mana,  and  not  of  a  personal  being. 

UNNIS  Unnl  in  Travancore,  Southern  India,  is  a 
title  common  to  four  castes  of  the  Ambalavflsi  group : 
the  Pushpakans,  Brahmanis,  Tiyattunnls,  and  Nattu 
Pattars.  The  Pushimkans  prepare  flower  garlands  for 
use  in  the  temples,  and  assist  to  prepare  materials  for 
the  daily  offering  The  Brilhmanis  (also  called  Pappinis) 
are  so  called  because  they  perform  for  the  Sudra  Popula- 
tion of  Travancore  some  of  the  priestly  functions  of  the 
Brahmans.  The  word  Tiyatt.u  seems  to  be  a  corruption 
of  Dalvamattu,  which  denotes  dancing  to  please  the 
deity  This  would  explain  the  name  Tiyattunnls.  The 
Nattu  Pattars  (also  known  as  PatUr  Unnis  and  Karap- 
puram  Unnis)  are  said  to  be  mostly  agriculturists.  The 
Brahmanis  and  Tiyattunnls  show  a  partiality  for  the 
deity  Bhadrakail.      See  E.  Thurston.  ,  ,„  _ 

UPANISHADS.  The  Upanishads  are  a  class  of  litera- 
ture held  In  sacred  esteem  by  the  Hindus  They  are 
tractates  containing  the  oldest  philosophical  speculations 
of  the  Indians,  and  are  based  upon  the  Vedas,  being 
intended  to  supplement  them.  E.  W.  Hopkins  says 
"  It  la  known  that  the  Upanishads.  as  a  whole,  »-c»  the 
I'terary  form  and  philosophical  material  which  char- 
acterize Upanishads.  were  earlier  than  the  latest 
Brahma nic  iieriod  and  subsequent  to  the  early  Brahmanic 
period;  that  they  arose  at  the  close  of  the  latter  and 
before  the  rise  of  the  former."  See  Monier- Williams; 
E    W    Hopkins;  J.  A.  Dubois  and  H.  K.  Beauchamp. 

URBANBNSES.  A  small  sect  of  Donatists  (q.v.)  in 
Numldia  mentioned  by  St.  Augustine. 

URBANISTS.     A  branch  of  the  Franciscan  order  Poor 

Clares  (o  V  ) 

URDHR  One  of  the  three  Norns  or  fates  in  Norse 
mvthology.  She  had  a  fountain  at  the  foot  of  the  ash 
Yggdrasll,  the  waters  of  which  had  wonderful  power  to 

^"uRDHVABAHUS.  Literally  "  Up-arms."  An  order 
of  Hindu  ascetics,  worshippers  of  Siva  (q.v.).  They  are 
so  called  because  they  raise  one  or  both  arms  over  the 
head  and  keep  them  raise<i  for  years.  Monier-Willlams 
saw  one  of  these  ascetics  whose  arm  "  was  quite  withered, 
and  his  fist  was  so  tightly  clenched  that  the  nails  were 
growing  through  the  back  of  his  hand."  See  Monier- 
Williams;  E.   W.  Hopkins. 

URIEN.  Urien  is  represented  sometimes  as  a  god  or 
the  ancient  Britons  corresponding  to  the  god  Brftn. 

URSULINES.  An  order  founded  by  Angela  Merici 
(1470-1540)  in  1537  with  the  object  of  instructing  young 
girls  and  nursing  the  sick.  The  members,  the  'Com- 
pany of  St.  Ursula,"  met  at  first  in  the  kitchen  of 
Antrela's  house,  and  it  was  not  her  wish  to  impose  strict 
conventual  rules.  In  1544  the  Order  was  confirmed  by 
Pope  Paul  III       Soon  afterwards  a  uniform  costume  was 


introduced.  "They  wear  a  black  dress  bound  by  a 
leathern  girdle,  and  a  black  cloak  without  sleeves,  and 
a  tight-fitting  fabric  about  the  head,  with  a  white  veil 
and  a  longer  black  veil  "  (Schaff-Herzog).  In  15M,  by 
the  help  of  Franeoise  de  Bermont,  they  were  Introduced 
into  France ;  and  in  IGIO  a  monastery  for  Ursullnes  was 
established  at  Paris.  This  meant  a  change  In  their  mode 
of  life.  Fope  Paul  V.  made  the  order  subject  to  the  rule 
of  St.  Austin.  These  nuns,  "  religious "  Ursulines, 
"  were  to  be  strictly  enclosed;  they  were  to  take  solemn 
vows ;  and  were  to  add  a  fourth,  that  of  Instructing  the 
young "  (Cath.  Diet.).  But  others,  "  congregated 
Ursulines  (Ursulines  conyr€g6es),  were  unwilling  to 
abandon  the  mode  of  life  intended  by  St.  Angela.  In 
VdtSd  the  Order  was  introduced  into  Canada,  where  In  1682 
it  was  affiliated  to  the  congregation  of  Paris.  The 
Ursulines  have  a  number  of  houses  in  Ireland  and  Eng- 
land.     See  Schaff-Herzog;  the  Cdth.  Diet. 

USHEBTI.  A  term  used  in  Egyptian  religion.  The 
Ushebtis  were  small  statuettes  in  the  form  of  mummies. 
They  were  inscribed  with  magic  formulae,  and  placed  in 
the  tombs.  It  was  believed  that  they  would  come  to 
life  in  the  other  world  and  work  in  the  fields  of  Aalu 
for  him  In  whose  tomb  they  had  been  placed.  OrlginaUy, 
It  would  seem,  a  man's  servants  were  sacrificed  at 
his  tomb  that  they  might  accompany  him.  The  use 
of  Ushebtis  was  an  Improvement  on  this  practice. 
Erman  mentions  that  "  In  some  cases  the  deceased 
had  365  ushebtis.  so  that  each  of  these  little  men  served 
him  for  one  day  in  each  year."  See  A.  Wiedemann; 
Adolf  Erman,  Handbook. 

UTILITARIANISM.  Modern  Utilitarianism  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  names  of  Jeremy  Bentham  (1748-1832)  and 
J  S.  Mill  (1806-1873).  Bentham  was  the  author  of  the 
phrase  "  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number.' 
He  held  that  the  true  and  proper  aim  of  life  is  Pleasure 
or  Happiness  or  UtiUty.  But  the  UtUitarianism  of  Ben- 
tham and  Mill  differs  from  the  utilitarianism  of  the 
ancient  Epicureans  (see  EPICUREANISM)  In  being 
social  and  universalistlc.  The  happiness  that  is  to  be 
sought  is  not  merely  that  of  self,  but  also  of  others. 

UTNAPISHTIM.  Utnapishtim  or  Parnapishtim  is  the 
hero  of  the  Babylonian  Deluge-story.  See  DELUGE- 
STORY,  BABYLONIAN,  and  GILGAMESH  EPIC. 

UTO.  An  Egyptian  deity.  Uto,  who  has  the  form  or 
a  serpent,  is  more  commonly  called  Buto  (q.v.).  Her 
citv  was  Buto.     See  Adolf  Erman,  Handhook. 

UTRAQUISTS.  The  term  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
words  sub  utrdque  specie,  "  In  each  kind,"  and  has  been 
used  to  describe  those  who  claim  that  in  the  Holy 
Eucharist  the  laity  should  receive  the  cup  as  well  as  the 
bread,   (e.g.,  CALIXTINES  [q.v.]). 

UXELLIMUS.  Uxellimus,  "  the  highest,"  was  one  of 
the  names  given  by  the  ancient  Celts  to  a  god  who  oor- 
resix>nded  to  the  Roman  Jupiter. 
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VIP        Tn  Hinduism  VSc  appears  as  the  name  of  a 
Riff  Veda       Since  Vac  means  '*  speech     or     word,    ine 

of  £^  fliemefoD  thecoast  of  Ganjam  and  Vi^^- 
^ta'^,  i^t™m  India      They  make  cta^  A^JJf  »/^tf,^ 

SL  («rtheT^),  occasionally  o™";™*^^  "^ 
twi^  ni«l<le  down,  with  an  opening  on  one  sld^  pthera 
ire  madrof  brick  and  chnnam  (l!mrt_     ^JL^J^J^^I 

X  whW.'^areworshlpped  before  fi*'»f  *^' i^ 
l^'when  there  U  danger  from  «  P'T'?^,^'^^ 
7^  rch''r^'°nit:lTrg?naKfh^X5n3 

?^'^  STn^diirl)  The  c?fe  ^  g^dess'of  the  VSdas 
tslw  t^^'oraandlamna,  who  l8  rep^aented  with  fonr 
arSs  She  has  a  brother.  Ramasondl,  who  rides  an 
el^hant.MarnlapStamn^    another  sea^odde^I- 

honaed  In  a  small  shed  made  of  date  P*'™.  ,'™^f*,, 
^Th^oS)      The  goddess  Batokamma  Is  worshipped  at 

SSTaC^or^<rn  ''^T^T.^^^^^i' 

iSS'^She  hra^'-At'l^'er^.l^l.ffi"*  Otrr 
SSde^s   are    PeddamL    or   Polamma^    M«-^1'«S' 

a-St'lVr    S^^hSnerenTm^-l  lc^^ 

Ert  }4js^^  --"- "Cn^-dS 

fw^e  hands  and  as  riding  on  an  elephant,  and  Koralu 

"•^ImAKr  \S'"Cuni    (,.«.)    are   referred   to  by 

n'ZoiNT'Bs"'''^S?e'?rel  vagantes  "  was  the  name  given 
to^S  clerk^^who^  roamed    abom    In    search^of 

*??,'?''!lJSf  ;  Im  A  D?  to  ronfer  an  "  ordlnaUo  absoluta 
:^e''v''aS^^^°wSu''t  «V  ••  mnruVordlnatlonls."  „  Never 

thSe«  ^he  evil  «'■'t'r«<^•,^^"'h'::d"^ttS?Ts  to  My 
«rH»nhali  "  or   *'  clerks  without  head,      tnat  is  ^^y- 
"TiMlonar?    bishops    and    priests   who    t^cog^J^  ^^ 
JuriS^Sto^or  any'settled  authority,  but  hung  loose  on 


the    Christian    community  "    (Schaff^Hem^^^ 

finally  enacted  that  f^'^'f'ZlX^nmm  at  his  own 
out  giving  him  an  office  must  support 

'*vATKTTOTHA'^%^Sha  18  one  of  the  paradises  or 
The  heaven  of  ^Iva   (<7.vO  is  Kailasa,  that^o  ^^^ 
{q.v.)  Is  Go-loka.    Jo  \alfeuni.na  t^»^  Kailasa,  and 

of  Vishnu  are  transported^  I     1«  a^^e^  ^^^ 

occupies  a  most  .  ^^^^'"/^^f.^'  (SlSand  precious 
Vaikuntha.  signifying  ,^»^*««fj^_  '^^  m  the  midst 
objects  of  all  sorts  ^^^^!.i°/;^^'^palai  Inhabited 
of  this  enchanting  abode  »1*«  * . ^,^1™. JXm  are  Prad- 
by  Vishnu  and  his  wife  ^^^^  ^^^^J  oth?r  cJilldren. 

^""°"' Aphis' a^e'as  fnih?  ?^t  ^Je^are  flowers 
trees.- a^'d-S^«"ds  and  ^^^^^^  i--t 

VALDENSES.       Another    name    for    tne 

Gnostic  Valentmus  (^^-J^l.  a  D  By  200  A.D.  his 
Alexandria  to  ^f^^^^^^f  "1^/v^rv  numemus.  His 
followers  seem   to   have   become  very         ^j  ^h^ 

theology    or    philosophy   /«    ^"    "^^.A^^^    i«    a    self- 

like   the    Supreme  Bu^os^  and   to  ^^J^^%^^  ^nd 
AiMh*>ia       These  four  form  a  terraa  oi  .»yuo. 

-  o-gd-s^oi^Lr^rS'SS^^i.'?  «^- 

'".JJ*'  '*™s'Smpletes  a   PI Ata  of  Thirty  a^ns.   an 
P*'"-  .    ^^?  JnH  .  TVvlpoad      The  Ogdoad  consists 

an   Illegitimate  ''?'°K^'7'?n^L.^?w1s<l«m  (Hebrew 

chofc/iman,       wisaoiu     f.      j^y  Tmth     the    8e<x>nd 

mony  Into  the  Pl^fo™'  "'"^.^fl^niuTli;  Chrir^nd 
pair  of  »K,ns  now  P^f"-^  »,«';,f*C  Z^  «.mblne  to 
S^r'L  K;.th.^';^n.'SeLt!\he  savior 

Jc'e'TnT    ifaThT^  h''expen::;%rl  t'he  P.er«ma.  forms 

SSj^:^ttSci.:;^;^^t"rr'irnn^erse^^ 


Inferior  copy  of  the  Pleroma.  He  creates  mankind, 
material  and  psychic.  Some  of  these,  through  Hacha- 
SSJh  «tch  a  s^ark  of  the  spiritual  substance,  and  become 
Ti^ri^  or  spiritual  men  The  ^^^j^^l^^J^"  ^1 
nelnl  to  be  saved ;  the  material  men  ^"^t  t^J^^^'..  ^| 
psychic  men  can  be  saved  if  they  are  l^elped.  The 

ILuw    of    ReilempUon     Is    int*>nded    ^or    thern^      The 
Redeemer  is  formed  of  four  elements.      The  first,  with- 
out being  actually  material,  has  the  semblance  of  matt.er, 
?he  Slance  is  sufficient.  a«°^tter  does  not  need  ^Iva- 
tion        The   second  element  is  psychic,  the  third   pneu- 
matic   the  fourth   divine:    this  is  Jesus,   the  last  spon. 
These  three  last  element*  then  proceed  re8T)ectively  from 
?tfr^mf;^ge.  Hachamoth.  and  from  tbe  Pleroma^    l^^e 
aH)n  Jesus  did  not.  however,  descend  into  the  Rfleemer 
until  the  moment  of  his  baptism;  at  the  moment  of  his 
S^ing  brx>ught  b^ore  Pilate,  h^  returned  to  the  Ple«>n«. 
taking  with  him  the  pneumatic  or  spiritual  element    and 
eav"ng  the  psvchic  element,    clothed   with  his   material 
rmi?an<i^   to  differ  "   (Duch^e)        ,^;i"«l  J  Ha<-han^th 
and  the  spiritual  men  will  pass  into  the  Pleroma        The 
CmiurgJ;  and  the  best  of  the  Psychic  me"  ^i"  follow. 
<i«^  R    A    LlDsius,  Valentinus  und  »e\.ne  i>chule,  1887,  J. 
g^munt;    I  ouls' Duchesne,   Hist.:   Max   B.    Weinstein, 
Welt-  und  reben-Anschauungen,  1910.  ^  ,  u   „«.,= 

VAI.ESIANS  A  sect  mentioned  by  Epiphanlus 
uJa^res  Uii)  and  other  early  writers.  They  are  said 
to  havP  hVld  Gno«tic  views.  One  of  their  practices  was 
to  mutilate  themselves.      See  J.  H.  Blunt.  w_,a,-,,- 

VALHALLA.        Another  form  of  the  term  Walhaiia 

^'^VALT      One  of  the  gods  of  the  Ancient  Teutons.     Vail 
who  is  called   also   All  and  Bous.  Is  represented  as  the 

S^'oi'wJlan  (,.r.).  In  the  ->'^Vr''' WUh' Vi^dlL'^ 
avenges  Balder,  who  Is  his  brother.  ^,  With  V^d^rr 
(av)  he  is  one  of  the  survivors  in  the  final  world- 
^tastrophe       See  P.  D.  Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye.  Rel. 

'VJlkYRIe''  T-  name  In  Teutonic  mythology  for 
warror  w"men  who  waited  on  the  heroes  of  Valhalla. 
?S™  ruler  was  the  goddess  Freyja.  Th^  were 
«>mholizpd  bv  swans,  which  were  In  fact  supposed  to  be 
transform^  Valkyries  vishnuite   sect    in 

Indfa  fotfnd^  bv  vlllabha  (ft.  A.D.  1479).  after  whom 
the  mem^rs  arecalled  also  Vallabhas  (q.v.).  Another 
name  for  the  order  is  ViKlinu-Swiimr  ^n^imiR 

VALTABHAS       The  followers  of  the  Hindu  religious 
tJcher     Vallabha    or    VanabhA(^rya,    "Teacher    Val- 
iTbha."     Vallabha  is  said  to  have  been  ^"^^^^^  .^.^^ 
147?       He  Is  said  to  have  shown  great  precocity  at  the 
age  of  sTven.  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  to  have  fomvHat^ 
n  new  form  of  the  Valshnava  creed.       He  tra^elie<l  ror 
some  v«^™  and  then  settled  In  Benares.      Here  he  com- 
t,^  rnumber  of  works,   including  a   commentary  on 
KTBh^gaTt^purana.       He  disapproved  of  fasting  and 
'syif-Sort^iflcation.      The  body  ought  to  be  reverenced  and 
fostered  because  the  soul  contained  «"Jtls  a  portion  or 
the  Supreme  Soul.       This  doctrine  exposed  him  to  the 
chtrg^  5   Ipicureanism.       His    ci^    has    been   ^1^ 
Sfsh^-mUa    "  the  way  of  eating,  d^^"^!^'  ^^fj^T^^^- 
fng  oneself^'      Vallabha  taught,  or  professed  to  teach    a 
Dure    n^  dualitv  :     individual    human    spirits    are    like 
S^V?^m 'he' Supreme  Spirit:  in  -^"fJ,J^,^7,,*^ 
Identical        His  teaching  In  general  lent  Itself  to  ahuw. 
Sfs   successors   acquired    such   power    «"?    renown  ^at 
they  received  the  title  Mahfinljaa^      '''"^^  h^J^  Wn  and 
have  indulged  in  great  luxury  and  ^nsu«'ity.    Jfen  and 
women  do  homage  to  them  as  representatives^ or  incarna 
tions.  of  Krishna.       They  devour  the  leavings   of  their 
food  and  the  dust  on  which  they  have  trodden.      They 


drink  the  water  in  which  their  feet  have  been  washed. 
In  a  peculiar  rite  called  Self-devotion,  they  make  over 
to  Krishna's  vicars  upon  earth  body,  soul,  and  P«>perty, 
"  and  women  are  taught  to  believe  that  highest  bliss  will 
be  secured  to  themselves  and  their  families  by  1^ 
caresses  of  Krishna's  representatives"  (Monler-WU- 
llams).      See  Monier-WIlliams;  E.  W.  Hopkins. 

VALMIKl.  A  saint  (also  called  Balmlk  or  Bftlnek),. 
the  reputed  author  of  the  Rlimayana,  worshipped  by  the 
Mehtars,  the  caste  of  sweepers  and  scavengers  In  India. 
Valmikl  was  originally  a  hunter  called  Batnakftr. 

VALLUVANS.  A  Hindu  caste,  the  members  of  whlcb 
are  described  as  the  priests  of  the  Paralyane  and  Pallans. 

VAM-MARGI  SECT.  Also  known  as  Bam-Margi,  and 
Vama-Chari.  An  Indian  sect  which  worships  the  female 
principle  In  nature  (the  female  energy  being  known  a« 
Sakti)  The  membership  of  the  sect  is  kept  secret  as 
far  as  possible.  "  Among  the  V&m-Margls  both  men  and 
women  are  said  to  assemble  at  a  secret  meeting-place, 
and  their  rite  consists  in  the  adoration  of  a  naked  woman 
who  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  room  with  a  drawn  sword 
in  her  hand.  The  worshippers  then  eat  fish,  meat  and 
grain,  and  drink  liquor,  and  thereafter  indulge  Id 
promiscuous  debauchery  "  (B.  V.  Russell  and  B.  B.  Hira 
lifil)  They  are  said  to  worship  in  their  houses  a  figure 
of  the  double  triangle  drawn  on  the  ground  or  on  a  metal 
plate.      See  B.  V.  Bussell. 

VANAHBIM      Vanaheim  would  seem  to  have  been  one 
of  the   nine  worlds   in   the   cosmogony   of  the  Ancient 

Teutons 

VANAPBASTHA.      In  the  religion  of  the  Hindus  the 
Vanaprastha  is  the  anchorite.      The  life  of  an  anchorite, 
according  to  Manu.  is  one  of  the  four  s^ges  in  the  life 
of  a  good  Brahman.     The  Vanaprastha  has  been  treated 
with  the  greatest   respect.       By  repressing  the  anira»l 
passions,  by  mortifying  the  flesh,  and  by  P»^^»j8  Ci- 
tatum, they  strove  to  gain  perfect  wisdom  and  purity 
They  rejected  the  claims  of  caste  and  wealth,  raM  and 
honours,  land  and  women,  cold  and  heat,  wind  and  rairu 
pain  and  sickness.     By  meditating  for  a  long  tin^  eve^ 
day  they   sought  to  attain  complete  and  blessed  union 
with  the  Divine  Being.       TVhen  tHe  Vanapra^has  died 
their  bodies  were  burned  in  order  that  the  P^F^fica^o^.  ^' 
their  souls  might  be  completed  by  fire.        See   Monler- 
Williams;  J.  A.  Dubois  and  H.  K.  Beauchamp. 

VANIR  THE  A  group  of  ancient  Teutonic  deities. 
It  consists  of  a'  masculine  deity  Njordhr  eorresponding 
to  a  feminine  deity  Nerthus,  and  a  masculine  deity  Freyr 
corresponding  to  a  feminine  deity  Freyja.  They  „^J^ 
to  have  been  the  gods  of  the  Ing«vonic  Pe^ples.  and  to 
have  passed  from  their  home,  the  Isle  of  Seeland^ 
SwedeH^  then  to  Norway.  Mythology  tells  ^  a  gr^ t 
war  between  the  Vanir  and  the  JSsir  (<7'^)'  '°  ^^^^Vta^ 
Vanlr  were  victorious.  In  one  account  Gullveig,  atoo 
called  Heidhr,  "  the  sorceress."  ^PP^"  as^^^"^' S! 
Vanlr  This  Gullveig  seems  to  be  Identical  with  Freyja 
]qi.):  Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye  thinks  the  war  betwe^ 
the  Vanlr  and  the  iEslr  cannot  be  explained  as  a  nature- 
myth,  but  points  to  an  ethnic  ^^^^^^^^^^fT^  '^.H^' 
See  P.  D.  Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye,  Rel.  of  the  Teutons, 
■tfknn 
VANISTS       A  name  given  by  Blchard  Baxter  (1615- 

lfi91)  to  the  Antlnomlans  '«,  JJ^^  =°«^*^^',  *?^?^f 
thought  they  were  disciples  of  Sir  ^enir  Vane  (1613-16^. 
who  was  Governor  of  Massachusetts  from  16^  to  1^ 
Vane  was  a  i^liglous  enthusiast  and  in  MasMChu^te 
came  under  the  Influence  of  Anne  H"^*^*,^J^^'^^;' 
who  preached  against  the  Massachusetts  clergy.  Ann 
SuTcKn  was  tried  for  heresy  In  1637,  condemned,  and 

""vABUNa""   One'^iThe   chief   deities  In  Hinduism. 
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Varuna  Is  one  of  the  forma  of  the  Sun  In  a  hymn  to 
VaruSa  from  the  Atharva-veda ,  as  given  by  Men  ei^ 
wimflms  It  is  said:  "The  mighty  Vanina.  who  rules 
IS^^  1^1«  S>^  upon  these  Torlds.  his  J^In«*>m  as 
ffcSea?^^.  .  Whate'er  exist*  within  this  earth, 
and  all  wi^in  the  sky.  yea,  all  that  i«  beyond  king 
varuna  perceives."  Varuna  appears  In  turn  as  a  r^- 
Kod  a  day-»od,  and  a  night-god.  In  the  early  Rig  Veda 
"he  ia Se  oovering  sky  united  with  the  sun,  or  he  who«e 
covtHnfrs  «^n  and  dew  "  (Hopkins).  Hopkins  thinks 
that  at  the  time  when  the  Vedic  Aryans  became  HInduB, 
V?raSa  mly  Mve  been  the  great  god  that  he  appears  in 
theT^athymn  of  the  first  book  of  the  Rig  Veda  com- 
S^n  his  honour,  but  beyond  this  period  "He*  one 
In^ich  Varuna  was  by  no  means  a  monotheistic  deity, 
nor  even  the  greatest  divinity  among  the  gods.  See 
Monler-Williams;  E.  W.  Hopkins. 

VA^UNI  A  deity  in  Hindu  mythology  the  goddess 
of  wine.       She  was  held  to  be  the  consort  of  \arflna. 

VASUDivA.  Vasudeva  is  the  name  or  ft>rm  under 
which  the  Bhfiktas  (q.v.)  worship  the  great  Hindu  deity 
Vishnu  (Q.V.).  He  Ifi  represented  as  being  the  father  of 
KriShM  9.V.),  who  was  one  of  the  incarnations  of 
Vlffi  Hopk  ns  quotes  a  model  prayer  from  the  Vishnu 
Purtna'  which  ruM:  "Glory  to  vasudeva,  him  of  per- 
^eTwSm,  whose  unrevealed  form  is  (known  as) 
gS^a^Siu.  and  Siva."      See  Monier-Williams;  E. 

W.  Hopkins.  - 

VATICAN  THE.  The  Vatican  comprises  a  group  or 
buildings  in'  Rome  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  and 
Snulf  Vatican  Hill.  The  Palace,  built  by  Pope  Sym- 
machus  (498^14),  rebuilt  by  Iimocent  III.  (11^-1216)  and 
continually  enlarged  from  the  time  of  Nicholas  III.  (1277- 
1281),  has  for  centuries  been  the  chief  residence  of  the 
^pe  The  Sistine  Chapel,  built  by  Bacio  PIntelli  for 
Sixtus  IV.  (1471-1484)  in  1473,  i«  adorned  by  the  work 
of  Michael  Angek)  and  Raphael.  The  Vatican  Library 
^ntaii^  priceless  treasures.  Biblical,  Classical  and 
Literary.      See  Schaff-Herzog.  ^         „ 

VATICAN  COUNCIL.  The  Vatican  Council  was  a 
General  Council  which  met  on  the  8th  of  December  18«», 
and  was  prorogued  on  the  20th  of  October.  1870.  It  was 
not  dissolved,  and  consequently,  as  a  Roman  Catholic 
writer  says,  it  is  not  yet  concluded  (Cath.  Dwt.).  ihe 
Council  defined  the  dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility,  and  the 
Pope  (Plus  IX.)  confirmed  the  decree  Other  Important 
matters  were  discussed,  such  as  Discipline,  and  the 
preparation  of  a  Short  Catechism.      See  Co<^  Dtot. 

VAUD  CANTON,  FREE  CHURCH  OF  THE.  The 
Free  Church  of  the  Vaud  Canton  in  Switzerland  was 
founded  in  1845,  as  a  protest  against  the  high-handed 
measures  of  the  Established  Church.  See  SchafP-Herzog. 
VAUDOIS.  Another  name  for  the  Waldensea  (q.v.). 
VAYANIS  A  section  of  the  Madigas  In  Southern 
India  The  Vayanls  (also  known  as  Vaylnls,  Vaguniyans 
or  Parvinis)  "  play  on  a  single-stringed  mandoline,  and 
go  about  from  village  to  village,  singing  the  praises  of 
the  village  goddesses  "  (Thurston  and  Rangacharl). 

VAYU  One  of  the  nature-gods  of  the  Vedic  Aryans. 
Vayu,  the  wind,  is  associated  closely  with  Indra  {q.v.}, 
the  Rain-god.  In  the  cosmogony  of  Manu,  vayu,  air.  was 
the  second  of  the  five  elements  created.  See  Momer- 
Willlamfi. 

VEDANTISM  The  Vedftnta  school  of  Brahmanlsm 
la  a  metaphysical  school  which  was  founded  by  the  great 
teacher  Sankara  who  lived  at  about  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century  A.D.  According  to  Vedantism,  all  that 
r4lly  exists  is  the  One  Spirit,  Atmi  or  Brahma.  The 
Ego  is  really  one  with  the  infinite  eternal  Being.       All 


else  is  Maya  or  Illusion.  "  In  other  words,  the  separate 
existence  of  man's  spirit  and  of  all  natural  phenomena 
is  only  illusory  "  (Monier-Williams).  This  being  j».  one 
who  is  seeking  union  with  the  One  Spirit  or  true  happi- 
ness will  strive  to  escape  from  Illusion.  ''True  wisdom 
consists  In  obtaining  deliverance  from  this  illusion  by 
diligent  contemplation  of  Self,  by  persuading  oneself  that 
one  is  the  unique,  eternal,  and  Infinite  Being,  and  «o 
forth,  without  allowing  one's  attention  to  be  diverted 
from  this  truth  by  the  effects  of  Maya  (Dubois  and 
Beauchamp).  The  soul  is  hindered  from  enjoying  union 
with  the  One  Spirit  by  a  belief  In  matter,  which  is  really 
an  illusion.  See  Monier-Williams;  E.  W.  Hopkins;  J. 
A.  Dubois  and  H.  K.  Beauchamp;  Max  B.  Weinstein, 
Welt-  und  Leben-Anschauungen.  1910. 

VBDISM.  Vedlsm  is  that  form  of  Indian  religion 
represented  by  the  Veda,  a  compilation  of  songs, 
prayere,  etc.  The  authore  of  these  compositions  are 
supposed  to  have  been  inspired  men  or  Rlshls.  At  this 
stage  the  powera  worshipped  were  the  forces  of  Nature 
(Sun  Fire,  etc.).  The  hymns,  which  belong  to  different 
dates,  the  earliest  going  back  perhaps  to  the  fiftet^nth 
century  B.C.,  are  arranged  in  three  principal  collections 
or  Vedas.  (1)  The  Rlg-veda  Is  a  collection  of  hymns  for 
devotional  recitation.'  (2)  The  Yajur-veda  is  a  llturgk^l 
collection  of  hymns  for  sacrificial  ceremonies.  (3)  The 
Sama-veda  Is  a  liturgical  collection  of  hymns  for  special 
sacrificial  ceremonies  (Soma).  (4)  The  Atharva-ve<la  is 
a  collection  of  later  hymns  composed  by  th*'  Atharvans.  a 
special  class  of  priests.  This  Veda  came  to  be  used  in 
magic  "  It  is  a  sort  of  conjuring  book,  professing  to 
leach  the  magic  art  of  injuring  by  means  of  Ki>ells  and 
enchantments  "  (Dubois  and  Beauchamp).  See  Monier- 
Williams;  E.  W.  Hopkins;  J.  A.  Dubois  and  H.  K.  Beau- 
champ; J.  C.  Oman,  Cults;  Relnach.  O. 

VEHICLES.  THE  THREE.  Triyana.  or  "  the  three 
vehicles,"  is  a  term  used  by  the  Tibetans  In  reference 
to  three  schools  or  kinds  of  Buddhism.  Hackmann 
points  out  that  "  the  picture  of  a  vehicle  was  frequently 
used  in  Buddhism  to  symbolize  the  doctrine,  which  bore 
the  disciples  across  the  world  to  the  goal  of  Nirvana. 
WTien  In  Northern  India  the  more  original  Buddhism 
underwent  a  change,  being  developed  and  widened,  the 
new  form  recelve<l  the  name  Mahayuna  or  the  Great 
Vehicle.  The  older  form  was  then  called  Hinayfina  or 
the  Little  Vehicle.  There  also  arose  a  third  form,  of 
much  less  importance,  called  Madhyamayana.  or  the 
Middle  Vehicle.  In  general  the  Inhabitants  of  Nepal. 
Tibet.  China.  Manchuria.  Mongolia,  and  Japan  prefer 
the  Great  Vehicle;  those  of  Ceylon.  Burma,  and  Slam 
the  Little  Vehicle.  The  Mahayana  teaches  the  existence 
of  many  Bodhisattvas.  It  develops  a  theism  and  jwly- 
thelsm  which  are  far  removed  from  the  original  creed  of 
Buddhism.  See  Monier-Wllllams.  Buddhism,  1890;  E. 
W.  Hopkins;  H.  Hackmann. 

VELCHANOS.  A  Cretan  go<l.  He  seems  to  have  been 
the  only  male  deity  of  the  Cretans.  Later,  the  Northern 
Greeks  identified  him  with  Zeus.  "  In  Crete,  however, 
the  god  preserved  most  of  his  old  Mlnoan  idiosyncracy, 
and  all  sorts  of  barbarous  tales  were  told  about  him* 
which  the  other  Greeks  would  have  nothing  to  do  with. 
The  Cretans,  for  Instance,  said  that  he  had  died,  and 
ix>inted  out  the  mountain,  with  the  sacred  cave,  where 
his  death  had  taken  place"  (H.  R.  Hall,  .4.A.).  On 
rings  from  Mycenae  and  on  a  coffin  (or  lamax)  from 
Mllatos,  Zeus-Velchanos  la  represented  as  a  youth  armed 
with  spear  and  shield  and  descending  from  the  sky. 

VENDIDAD.  The  Vendldad  (literally  "laws  given 
against  demons  ")  Is  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Zenda- 
vesta  (Q.V.),  the  oldest  collection  of  writings  sacred  to 
the  old  Perelans.      It  consists  of  laws,  rules  for  exords- 
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Ing  demons,  myths,  etc.,  and  seems  to  be  the  latest  section 
of  the  Zenda vesta. 

VENKATRAMANA.  One  of  the  special  deities  of  the 
Stanikas.  a  class  of  temple  servants  in  Southern  India. 
The  other  si)eclal  deity  Is  Ganapati. 

VENUS.  A  Latin  goddess  who  came  In  course  of  time 
to  be  identified  with  the  Greek  goddess  of  love.  Aphro- 
dite (q.v.).  Originally  Venus  was  worshipped  in  parti- 
cular by  gardeners  and  vinedressers  as  a  goddess  of 
Spring  who  presided  over  flower-gardens  and  vines.  She 
came  to  be  regarded  as  the  mother  of  the  Roman  people, 
and  In  her  honour  as  such  (Otnetrix)  Caesar  and  Hadrian 
erected  temples.  The  first  day  of  April  was  a  day  sacred 
to  her.  Venus  sometimes  api)ears  of  double  sex,  just  as 
in  Sparta  sometimes  Aphrodite  was  represented  as 
beardtHl.      See  O.  Seyffert,  Diet.;  Reinach,  0. 

VENUSTIANI.  Another  name  for  the  Manichaean 
sect,  Patemiani  (q.v.). 

VERETHRAGHNA,  One  of  the  most  prominent  angels 
(Victory)  In  the  religion  of  the  Later  A  vesta,  the  angel 

of  war. 

VERMITTLUNGS-THEOLOGIE.  A  German  expres- 
sion for  that  type  of  theology  which  seeks  to  reconcile 
the  religion  of  the  Churches  with  the  clalme  of  modem 
science.      See  MEDIATING  THEOIX)GY. 

VERONICA.  The  name  Veronica  was  given  by 
mediaeval  writers  to  face-cloths  from  the  catacombs  "  on 
which  Christian  reverence  and  affection  have  painted  the 
features  of  the  Saviour  "  (Diet,  of  Christ.  Biogr.).  Such 
a  face-ck>th  was  described  as  vera  icon  "true  image." 
Matthew  of  Paris  (ad  ann.  121fi)  speaks  of  "  the  repre- 
sentation of  our  Lord's  face,  which  is  called  Veronica." 
A  late  legend  (but  earlier  than  the  eleventh  century)  con- 
verted the  fac*-ck>th  into  a  woman.  It  told  how  one 
Veronica  accompanied  Christ  on  his  way  to  the  Cross 
and  offered  him  her  veil  as  a  sudarium.  After  he  had 
wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  face  with  it.  his  features 
were  found  impressed  ujx)n  the  linen.  See  the  Cath. 
Diet.,  s.v.  "Christ,  Appearance  of";  Wace  and  Plercy; 
Sidney  Heath;  Francis  Bond. 

VER  SACRUM.  Ver  Sacrum  or  "  Sacred  Spring 
was  the  name  given  to  a  kind  of  vow  taken  by  the  Italian 
tribes  in  critical  times.  They  undertook  to  sacrifice  all 
the  produce  of  the  coming  spring.  Children  who  were 
bom  then  were  dedicated  to  heaven,  and  banished  from 
the  country  as  soon  as  they  were  grown  up.  The  last 
vow  was  made  In  the  Second  Punic  War,  though  it  was 
not  fulfilled  until  195-194  B.C..  twentyone  yeara  after- 
wards.     See  O.  Seyffert.  Diet. 

VERSCHOORISTS.  The  followers  of  James  Verschoor 
(d.  1700),  of  Flushing,  in  the  seventeenth  century.  They 
are  said  to  have  attached  importance  to  a  knowledge  of 
Hebrew,  and  even  to  have  been  called  Hebrews.  Ver- 
schoor was  Influenced  by  the  views  of  J.  (3occeius  (1603- 
1669).  founder  of  the  Federal  Theology  (q.v.),  and  of 
Bamch  Spinoza  (1632-1677).    See  B.  Puenjer;  J.  H.  Blunt. 

VERSIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE.  See  the  separate 
headings. 

VERTUMNUS.  Vertumnus,  "  the  changer,  was  the 
name  of  an  Italian  god  of  fmlts.  He  was  supposed  to 
preside  over  tlie  changing  year,  and  is  depicted  as  a 
gardener  holding  a  pruning  knife  in  his  hand  and  fraits 
in  his  lap.  He  was  popularly  believed  to  have  the  power 
of  transforming  himself  into  various  shapes.  Naturally 
the  produce  of  gardens  and  orchards  was  offered  to  him. 
See  O.  Seyffert.  Diet. 

VESPERS.  Vespera  or  "  Evensang  "  Is  one  of  the 
seven  "  Hours  "  or  Services  of  the  Breviary  (q.v.).  The 
hour  is  6  p.m. 

VESTA.  A  I^tin  goddess  corresponding  to  the  Greek 
goddess    Hestia.      The    goddess   and    guardian    of   fire, 


and  so  of  the  private  and  public  hearth,  she  was  so 
Important  as  to  be  worshipped  by  the  State,  as  well  as 
by  the  family.  The  worship  was  introduced  from 
liavinlum  by  Numa,  who  also  built  the  Temple  of  Vesta. 
Vesta  came  to  be  worshipped  as  the  goddess  of  every 
sacrificial  fire.  The  fire  in  her  temple  which  served  as 
her  symbol  could  not  be  allowed  to  go  out  without  danger 
to  the  State.      See  O.  Seyffert,  Diet.;  Relnach,  0. 

VESTALIA.  A  festival  in  honour  of  the  Latin  goddess 
Vesta  (q.v.).  It  was  observed  on  the  ninth  of  July. 
"  The  matrons  of  the  town  walked  barefooted  In  proces- 
sion to  her  temple,  to  Implore  the  blessing  of  the  goddess 
for  their  households,  and  to  offer  sacrifice  to  her  In 
rude  dishes,  in  remembrance  of  the  time  when  the  hearth 
served  generally  for  the  baking  of  bread  "  (Seyffert). 
The  bakere  and  millera  also  took  part  in  the  festival, 
and  placed  crowns  on  the  mills.     See  O.  Seyffert,  Diet. 

VESTALS.  Vestals  or  Vestal  Virgins  were  priestesses 
In  the  temple  of  the  Latin  goddess  Vesta  (q.v.).  Their 
chief  duty  was  to  tend  the  sacred  and  eternal  fire,  the 
sj'mbol  of  the  goddess.  They  were  under  the  control  of 
the  pontifex.  When  they  entered  upon  their  duties, 
they  had  to  be  not  more  than  ten  years  of  age.  "  The 
time  of  service  was  by  law  thirty  years,  ten  of  which 
were  set  apart  for  learning,  ten  for  performing,  and  ten 
for  teaching  the  duties.  At  the  end  of  this  time  leave 
was  granted  to  the  Vestals  to  lay  aside  their  priesthood, 
return  into  private  life,  and  marry  "  (Seyffert).  If  any 
of  them  broke  their  vows,  they  were  beaten  with  rods 
and  burled  alive.  There  is  no  need  to  see  In  this  any- 
thing more  than  a  severe  form  of  punishment  Intended 
to  act  as  a  deterrent.  J.  M.  Robertson  (Pagan  Christs, 
1911)  compares  the  custom  of  Suttee  (q.v.),  and  the 
custom  among  the  Peruvians  with  whom  good  widows, 
especially  those  of  the  Incas,  were  at  one  time  exi)ected 
to  bury  themselves  alive  when  their  husbands  died.  But 
it  Is  dlflicult  to  see  the  connection  between  good  widows 
and  bad  vin?lns!     See  O.  Seyffert.  Diet.;  Reinach,  O. 

VESTRY.  In  the  ancient  church-building  Vestlarium 
or  Vestry  was  the  name  of  the  room  in  which  the  vest- 
ments of  the  clergy  and  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  church 
were  kept.  It  must  often  have  been  very  spacious,  for 
several  of  the  Councils  of  Carthage  as  well  as  the  Synod 
of  Aries  were  held  "  In  secretario  eccleslae,"  and  secre- 
tarium  was  equivalent  to  vestlarium.  In  modem  times 
in  the  English  Church  a  Vestry  came  also  to  denote  a 
meeting  of  the  ratepayers  of  a  parish,  held,  not  neces- 
sarily in  a  vestry,  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  parish. 
See  Schaff-Herzog;  Chambers's  Encycl. 

VIATICUM.  The  Latin  term  viaticum  means  "  pro- 
vision for  a  journey"  (cp.  the  Greek  ephodion).  As  an 
ecclesiastical  term  it  came  to  be  applied  to  the  Holy 
Communion  when  administered  to  persons  who  were 
thought  to  be  dying.  In  this  application  the  word  would 
mean  provision  for  the  last  journey.  In  the  thirteenth 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Nicaea  the  Holy  Communion  is 
described  as  the  "  last  and  most  necessary  ephodion 
(viaticum)."  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  Viaticum  followed 
Extreme  Unction  (q.v.).  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
the  Viaticum  is  now  given  firet.  See  Prot.  Diet.;  Cath. 
Diet. 

VIBHANGA.  A  Buddhist  sacred  book  in  the  third 
division  of  the  Canon.       See  CANON.   BUDDHIST. 

VICAR.  The  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word  Vicar 
(Lat.  vicarius)  is  a  representative  or  substitute  (qui 
alterius  vices  aglt).  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the 
Apostle  Peter  Is  described  as  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  because, 
It  Is  held,  he  was  appointed  by  Christ  his  substitute  on 
earth  as  the  head  of  the  Church.  The  office  paased  from 
Peter  to  the  Bishop  of  Roman,  who  became  both  Vicar 
of  St.   Peter  and  Vicar  of   Christ    (Vicarius    S.   Petri, 
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Vlcarins  Christ i).  In  the  early  Catholic  Church,  how- 
ever, all  blahope  were  Vicars  of  Christ.  The  Pope,  the 
one  Vicar  of  Christ,  has  his  own  vicars.  There  are 
VIcars-Apofltollc.  These  were  formerly  bishops  or  arch- 
bishops or  even  ordinary  but  specially  delegated  eccle- 
Blastice;  but  now  they  are  nearly  always  titular  blahops 
"  stationed  either  In  countries  where  episcopal  sees  have 
not  yet  been  eetabltehed,  or  In  those  where  the  succes- 
filon  has  been  interrupted  "  (Catholic  Dictiowirv).  There 
are  Vicars-general  both  in  the  Church  of  Rome  and  In 
the  Church  of  England.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
he  Is  also  called  "  official  "  (offlcialis).  "  In  Transalpine 
countries  the  name  of  '  official '  ts  commonly  given  to  the 
ecclesiastic  administering  the  contentious  jurisdiction  of 
the  bishop,  and  that  of  '  vicar-general '  to  him  who  exer- 
cises his  voluntary  jurisdiction  "  (Cath.  Diet.).  A  bishop 
Is  not  obliged  to  have  a  vlcar-general,  but  he  may  have 
two  or  more.  In  the  Church  of  England  eome  of  the 
bi«bops  have  a  vlcar-general.  The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, for  Instance,  has  one.  The  London  Diocese  Book 
(1912)  explains  that  for  the  Province  of  Canterbury  "  The 
Vicar-General's  Office  grants  marriage  licences  through- 
out the  province,  transacts  the  legal  business  relating  to 
the  Consecration  of  Bishops,  and  legalises  the  appoint- 
ment of  clergy  to  churches  within  the  Archblsh<^  of 
Canterbury's  jurisdiction."  There  are  also  In  some  of 
the  cathedrals  of  the  Church  of  England  Vicars-Choral, 
clergy  or  laymen,  who  assist  the  Dean  and  Chapter  In 
matters  relating  to  the  choir  and  music.  Further,  the 
clergyman  who  is  in  permanent  charge  of  an  Anglican 
church  Is  commonly  called  the  Vicar,  though  he  is  some- 
times called  the  Rector  (q.v.).  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  its  Vicars-forane,  who  resemble  the  Anglican 
Rural  Deans.  "  A  vicar  forane  Is  either  a  dignitary  or 
at  least.  If  possible,  a  parish  priest,  who  Is  appointed 
by  the  bishop  to  exercise  a  limited  jurisdiction  in  a 
particular  town  or  district  of  his  diocese  "  (Cath.  Diet.). 
See  Schaff-Herzog:  William  Benham;  the  Cath.  Diet. 

VICTORIA  INSTITUTE,  THE.  The  Victoria  Insti- 
tute or  Philosophical  Society  of  Great  Britain  has  three 
primary  objects.  1.  To  investigate  fully  and  impartially 
the  most  Important  questions  of  Philosophy  and  Science, 
but  more  especially  those  that  bear  upon  the  great  truths 
revealed  in  Holy  Scripture.  2.  To  associate  men  of 
science  and  authors  who  have  already  been  engaged  In 
such  investigations,  and  all  others  who  may  be  interested 
in  tJiem,  in  order  to  strengthen  their  efforts  by  associa- 
tion ;  and  by  bringing  together  the  results  of  such  labours, 
after  full  discussion.  In  the  printed  Transactions  of  an 
Institution,  to  give  greater  force  and  influence  to  proofs 
and  arguments  which  might  be  little  known,  or  even  dis- 
regarded, if  put  forward  merely  by  individuals.  3.  To 
consider  the  mutual  bearings  of  the  various  scientific  con- 
clusions arrived  at  in  the  several  distinct  branches  into 
which  Science  is  now  divided.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  oon- 
tradictlons  and  conflicting  hyi)otheses,  and  thus  promote 
the  real  advancement  of  true  Science;  and  to  examine 
and  discuss  all  supposed  sclentlflc  results  with  reference 
to  final  causes,  and  the  more  comprehensive  and  funda- 
mental principles  of  Philosophy  proper,  based  upon  faith 
in  the  existence  of  one  Eternal  God,  Who  in  His  wisdom 
created  all  things  very  good. 

VICTORINES.  The  Victorlnes  were  a  mediaeval 
school  of  theologians  whose  chief  centre  was  the  August- 
ine monastery  of  St.  Victor  In  Paris  founded  by  William 
of  Champeaux.  The  Victorines  have  been  described  as 
••  the  religious  Anthropologists  or  teachers  of  piety,  the 
pietists  of  the  twelfth  century."  They  approved  of  a  soli- 
tary life,  a  life  devoted  to  contemplation.  They  differed 
from  the  Summlsts  (q.v.)  in  being  Inclined  to  neglect  the 
doctrinal  side  of  theology.      Richard  of  St.  Victor   (d. 


1173?),  a  native  of  Scotland,  attached  special  Importance 
to  mystic  contemplation.  Walter  of  St.  Victor,  who  suc- 
ceeded Richard,  inveighed  against  the  writers  of  Sum- 
maries and  the  Dialecticians  (such  as  Socrates,  Aristotle, 
and  Seneca).      See  J.  B.  Erdmann. 

VIDHARR.  One  of  the  gods  of  the  Ancient  Teutons. 
Vldharr  is  represented  as  the  son  of  Wodan  (q.v.),  and 
as  the  slayer  of  the  monster  known  as  the  Fenrls-wolf 
(q.v.).  With  Vali  (q.v.)  he  Is  one  of  the  survivors  in  the 
final  world-catastrophe.  According  to  F.  Kauffmaiin,  he 
Is  the  great  Teutonic  god  of  the  forest.  He  Is  repre- 
sented as  a  god  of  great  strength,  only  second  to  that 
of  Thor  (q.v.).  See  P.  D.  Chanteple  de  la  Sausaaye,  Rel. 
of  the  Teutons,  1902. 

VIDHYADHAR.  The  lord  of  learning,  one  of  the 
names  of  the  Hindu  god  Ganpati  or  Ganesh. 

VIGILANCE  SOCIETIES.  In  the  United  States  of 
America  the  name  Vigilance  Societies  has  been  given  to 
"  illegal  associations  which  spring  up  from  time  to  time 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  for  the  compulsory  improve- 
ment of  local  morals,  and  the  punishment  of  those  who 
either  refuse  or  fail  sufficiently  to  reform  their  lives  " 
(Chambers's  Encycl.).  One  of  these  societies  h&s  been 
known  as  the  White  (Japs,  because  the  members,  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  homes  of  supposed 
offenders  for  the  puri)oae  of  whipping  them  or  of  destroy- 
ing their  property,  liave  concealed  their  faces  by  wearing 
white  hoods. 

VIGILS.  Originally  a  Vigil  was  the  watch  kept  on 
the  night  before  a  feast.  In  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  cen- 
tury the  term  came  to  denote  both  the  day  and  night 
preceding  a  feast.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the 
practice  of  keeping  Vigils  has  been  retained  only  In  the 
Matins  and  lAuds  and  the  midnight  Mass  before  Christ- 
mas. The  Vigil  was  spent  in  watching  (I^atin  vigilare) 
and  prayer.  In  course  of  time  It  l)ecame  also  a  fast. 
The  Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of  England  contains  a 
Table  of  Vigils.  See  W.  R.  W.  Stephens,  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  1901;  Cath.  Diet. 

VIGNESA.      VIgnete,  "  Lord  of  Obstacles."  is  another 

nan^  for  Ganesa  (q.v.),  one  of  the  gods  of  the  Hindus. 

VIHANSA.      Vihansa,  as  appears  from  an  Inscription, 

was  the  name  of  a  goddess  worshipped  by  some  of  the 

Ancient  Teutons. 

VINAYAK.       The  remover  of  difficulties,  one  of  the 
names  of  the  Hindu  god  Ganpati  or  Ganesh. 

VINAYAPITAKA.      The  first  division  of  the  Buddhist 
Canon.      See  CANON.  BUDDHIST. 

VINTIUS.  Vintius  was  one  of  the  deities  worshipped 
by  the  ancient  Celts.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  god  of 
the  wind.  He  was  identified  with  the  Roman  got!  Mars. 
VIRACOCHA.  Among  the  ancient  Peruvians  Vira- 
cocha  was  a  name  for  divine  beings  in  general,  as  well 
as  the  name  of  one  of  the  chief  deities.  Viraoocha 
means  "  Foam  of  the  Water."  The  god  is  supposed  to 
have  emerged  from  the  sacred  waters  of  I.Ake  Titicaca. 
The  creator,  he  first  created  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the 
stars.  When  he  created  men,  he  first  made  them  stone 
figures.  Viracocha  was  taken  over  by  the  Incas  from* 
an  earlier  civilisation.  Lewis  Spence  points  out  that  the 
story  of  Viracocha's  creation  clashes  with  the  legend  of 
the  solar  origin  of  the  Incas.  To  the  Incas  he  was  the 
water-god,  the  fertiliser  of  the  country  round  about  I^ake 
Titicaca.  The  lake  was  his  sister  and  consort,  Cocha. 
The  worship  of  Viracocha  would  seem  to  have  been  rather 
more  humane  than  that  of  the  Mexican  gods.  Compare 
^lrthe^  PACHACAMAC.  See  Lewis  Spence;  J.  M. 
Robertson,  PC. 

VIRGIN  BIRTH.  THE.      The  orthodox  Christian  faith 
teaches  that  Jejsus,  the  founder  of  Christianity,  was  "  con- 
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celved  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  bom  of  the   Virgin   Mary  " 
(Ai>08tle8'  Creed).    It  Is  believed  also  by  many  Christians 
that  with  a  view  to  her  future  destiny  she  was  specially 
sanctified  from  the  womb.    "  It  was  to  the  pure  maiden  of 
Nazareth,  thus  chosen  and  prepared  by  God,  that  the 
angel  Gabriel  came,  bearing  the  offer  from  Gk>d  of  an 
honour  so  amarlng,  that  compared  with  it,  every  earthly 
honour  is  as  nothing.      The  angel's  me-ssage  was  nothing 
less  than  that  Almighty  God  would,  with  her  consent, 
take  human  form  in  her  womb.    .    .    .    Then  arose  In 
Mary's  mind  the  wondering  question,  how  could  she,  a 
virgin,  beer  a  child?     Had  ever  a  maiden  become  mother 
without  the  agency  of  human  father?    ...    It  was  then 
that  Gabriel  announced  to  Marj-  that  the  agency  of  the 
human  father  would  be  superseded,  and   that,   through 
the  power  of  God.  a  virgin-blrth  would  be  accomplished. 
He  assured  her  that  in  conceiving  and  bringing  forth  her 
Child,  her  virgin-chastity  would  remain,  that  she  would 
still  be  a  virgin.      He  taught  her  that  she  should  fulfil 
the  mother's  part,  (Jod  the   Holy  Ghost  quickening  the 
powers  of  nature.       '  And  the  angel  answered  and  said 
unto  her,  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the 
power  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee :  therefore 
also  that  Holy  Thing  which  shall  be  bom  of  thee  shall 
be  called  the  Son  of  God.'  "      What  did  this  announce- 
ment involve  to  Mary?     "  She  must  have  seen,  by  a  pure 
womanly  instinct,  that  there  lay   before  her  a  time  of 
keenest  trial,  of  suspicion  and  agonizing  doubt.      If  she 
accepted  her  amazing  destiny,   would  not  the  finger  of 
reproach  be  pointed  at  her  as  the  Holy  Child  grew   in 
her  womb?      How  could  she  explain  her  condition  even 
to  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  her?      How  terrible  must 
the  facing  of  all  this  have  been  to  one  whose  soul  was  as 
pure  as  the  driven  snow?     What  would  Joseph,  to  whom 
she  was  about  to  be  married,  think  of  her?     What  he  did 
think  we  know;  for  we  are  told  at  first  '  he  was  minded 
to  put  her  away  privily,'   to  hide  her  from  the  shame 
which  he  began  to  think  she  had  brought  upon  herself. 
Only  a  voice  from  heaven  reassured  him,  and   relieved 
him  from  the  painful  suvspicion.      Beyond  all  this,  there 
was  the  thought  of  the  strangely  mysterious  association 
with  Almighty  God  and    His  deep  purposes,  and  all   It 
would  cost  her  to  maintain  such  a  dignity,  which  must 
have  tempted  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  hesitate  In  accepting 
the  Divine  call.    .    .    .    The  decision    lay  with    Mary, 
and  we  may  well  thank  God  that  it  was  the  right  decis- 
ion.     In  the  face  of  all  that  awaited  her,  by  tiie  grace 
of  (5od.  the  Blessed  Virgin  accepted  with  complete  self- 
surrender  the  wondrous  call  of  God.   and    uttered   the 
eventful  words—*  Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord :  be 
It   unto  me  ac(X)rdlng  to  Thy    Word.'     In   that  central 
moment,  the  everlasting  Son  of  the  Father,   Who  took 
upon    him  to  deliver  man,  did    not  abhor  the  Virgin's 
womb.      He  began  to  take  human  form,  and  Mary  became 
the    Mother    of    (5od  "     (Vernon    Staley,    The    Catholic 
Religion).      Such  is  the  orthodox  belief,  which  Is  based 
upon  a  literal   interpretation  of  narratives  in  the  First 
and  Third  Gospels.       It   is  the  belief  held  by  orthodox 
Christians.       But   it  is  a  belief  which,   in  this  form,  is 
no  longer  held  by  many  persons  who  claim  to  be  called 
Christians.       Apart     from    the    question    whether    the 
nativity-narratives  are  an  original  part  of  the  primitive 
Gospel  story.   It  is  felt  by  many  that  they  are  only  an 
effort  to  express  in  human  language  a  spiritual  troth. 
Jesus  was  the  son  of  a  Virgin  in  the  sense  that  he  was 
the  first-born    son  of   one   Mary   who  conceived  him    In 
perfect   innocence  and  purity.        He  was  the  son   of  a 
Virgin  in  the  sense  that  he  was  spiritually  conceived  as 
a  perfect  man  in  the  mind  of  Mary  long  before  she  was 
betrothed  to  Joseph.       This  Is  the  real  meaning  of  the 
nativity  stories.      Jesus  was  not  bom  like  an  ordinary 


child.  All  material  thought  was  excluded,  and  the  i^Irlt 
reigned  supreme.  God  is  Spirit,  and  Jesus  or  the  Christ 
was  the  true  and  only-begotten  Son  of  the  Father.  See 
Vernon  Staley,  The  Catholic  Religion,  1893;  Oscar  Holtz- 
mann,  The  Life  of  Jesus,  1904;  Arao  Neumann,  Jesus, 
1906. 

VISHNU.      Vishnu  Is  one  of  the  principal  deities  in 
Hinduism.     He  is  one  of  the  triad,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and 
Siva.       If  Brahma   is  the  Creator,  Vishnu  is  the  Pre- 
server and  Siva  the  Dlssolver  and  Reproducer.      Monler- 
Williams  points  out  that  Vishnu  Is  the  most  human,  and 
the  most  humane  In  his  character  and  sympathies,  and 
consequently  Is  the  most  popular.       His  divine  nature 
has  been   Imparted   to   certain    chosen   men,  and    In   a 
measure  to  all  good  men.      "  Whether,  in  fact,  Vishnu 
be  connected   with  light,  with  heat,   with  air,  or  with 
water.  It  Is  evident  that  his  function  Is  that  of  a  divine 
Pervader,  infusing  his  essence  for  special  purposes  Into 
created  things,  animate  and  inanimate ;  for  example,  into 
stones,  such  as  the  black  Salagrama ;  Into  rivers,  such  as 
the  GangC'?;  into  trees  and  plants,   such  as  the  TulasI; 
into  animals,  such  as  a  fish,  a  tortoise,  a  boar;  and  lastly, 
Into  men  "  (Monler- Williams).      Orthodox  BrShmans  are 
worshippers  of   Vishnu   and   Siva    (q.v.)   alike.      Other 
Brahmans  reveal  a  tendency  to  prefer  the  worship  of  one 
or  the  other.     The  Hindus  of  modern  times  are  generally 
either  Valshnavas,  worshippers   of  Vishnu,   or  Saivas, 
worshippers    of    Siva.       The   Valshnavas    worship    one 
personal  god  Vishnu  as  the  Supreme  Being,  especially  in 
the    form    of    his    two    incarnations  Rfima    (q.v.)  and 
Krishna   (q.v.).       They  believe  that  Vishnu   has  power 
to  deliver  his  worehippers  In  this  life  from  disease  and 
sin,  and  from  evils  Inflicted  by  cruel  beasts,  wicked  men, 
and  invisible  demons.      They  believe  that  when  this  life 
is  over  he  has  power  to  transport  them  to  his  blissfnl 
paradise,  Valkuntha   (q.v.).       In  the  Puranas  it  is  said 
that  he  has  foiir  arms  and  holds  In  his  four  hands  a 
wheel,  a  conch-shell,  a  club  and  a  lotus-flower.      He  is 
also    represented   as    riding    on   the    semi-human    bird 
Garuda  to  the  help  of  his  worshippers.    His  worshippers 
have  given  him  a  thousand  names  and  epithets.      These 
include  :  the  Holy  Being,  the  Pure  Spirit,  the  Way,  the 
Tmth,  the  Father,  the  Holy  of  the  Holy.      Vishnu  has 
become  Incarnate  in  nine  forms,  and  is  to  become  incarn- 
ate in  yet  another.      The  first  was  The  Fish  (Matsya); 
the  second  The  Tortoise  (Kiirma);  the  third  The  Boar 
(Varfiha);  the   fourth  The   Man-lion    (Nara-slnha) ;  the 
fifth  The  Dwarf  (VSmana) ;  the  sixth  Rfima  with  the  Axe 
(ParaSu-rama);   the  seventh  Rama-candra,   "the  moon- 
like Rama  " ;  the  eighth  Krishna  (q.v.) ;  and  the  ninth 
Buddha.      The   tenth    is   to   be    In    the   form    Kalki    or 
Kalkin.      He    will    appear    in    the    sky    on    a    white 
horse  and  with  a  flashing  sword  in  his  hand,  ready  to 
destroy  the  wicked,   redeem  the   good,  renew  creation, 
and  restore  the  age  of  purity.      Vishnu  is  represented  as 
having  a  wife  Lakshml  or  Sri.      She  Is  the  goddess  of 
beauty    and    fortune.      See     Monler- Williams;    E.     W, 
Hopkins:  J.  A.  Dubois  and  H.  K.  Beauchamp. 

VISHNU-SWAMI.  A  Vlshnulte  sect  In  India,  founded 
by  Vallabha  (&.  A.D.  1479),  after  whom  the  members  are 
called  also  Vallabhas  (q.v.). 

VISHWANATH.  Lord  of  the  universe,  one  of  the 
names  of  the  Hindu  god  Siva. 

VISIBLE  SPIRITISM.  The  designation  of  that  kind 
of  spiritism  in  which  the  spirits  have  been  supposed  to  be 
visible  not  only  to  the  mediums  but  also  to  those  who 
assist  at  the  stances. 

VISION,  BEATIFIC.  What  Is  known  as  the  Beatlflc 
Vision  Is,  in  human  language,  the  bliss  of  seeing  God 
face  to  face  (cp.  in  the  New  Testament,  I.  John  III.  2, 
I   Ck)r.  xlli.  12).      The  (>)uncll  of  Florence  declares  that 
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the  "  souls  of  those  who  after  receiving  baptism  have 
incurred  no  stain  of  sin  whateoever,  or  who  after  in- 
curring such  stain  have  been  purified,  in  the  body  or  out 
of  the  body  ...  are  at  once  received  into  heaven 
and  clearly  see  God  Himself  as  He  Is,  In  three  Persons 
and  one  substance,  some,  however,  nK>re  perfectly  than 
others,  according  to  the  diversity  of  their  merits.  In 
consequence  of  some  of  the  cruder,  anthropomorphic  con- 
ceptions of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  according  to  which  a 
theophany  was  accompanied  by  flames  of  fire,  etc.,  it 
was  believed  that  no  man  could  see  God's  face.  In 
course  of  time,  however,  after  the  development  of  the 
Christian  conception,  It  came  to  be  realized  that  God, 
who  is  incorporeal,  can  be  seen  by  the  eyes  of  the  soul. 
But,  according  to  the  schoolmen,  for  beatific  vision  the 
Intellect  requires  to  be  Illuminated  by  what  Is  meta- 
phorically spoken  of  as  the  "  light  of  glory  "  (Council  of 
Vlenne).  "  Just  as  the  natural  eye,  in  order  that  It  may 
see,  requires  first  the  presence  of  the  object,  and  then 
ll^t,  In  order  that  the  Image  of  the  object  may  ue 
received,  so  the  Intellect,  in  order  to  see  God,  requlrr^ 
not  only  the  proximity  of  the  divine  essence,  but  also  an 
interior  dlspoeltlon  by  which  It  Is  elevated  to  an  act 
above  its  natural  powers"  (Cath.  Diet.).  See  Schaff- 
Herzog;  Prot.  Diet.;  Cath.  Did. 

VISIONS.     The  seeing  of  visions  Is  one  of  the  common 
phenomena  of  religious  experience.       In  ancient  times 
and  among  primitive  peoples  visions  are  believed  to  be 
objectively  real.       Modem  psychology  and  psychical  r^ 
search  have  demonstrated  that  they  are  subjective  and 
unreal.     They  may  be  explained  by  the  working  of  Tele- 
pathy (q.v.)  and  the  Subconscious  Mind  (q.v.).      Certain 
persons  have  the  power  of  calling  up  images  In  the  minds 
of  other  persons.      "  The  percipient  sees  a  vision  repre- 
senting the  incident  sought  to  be  communicated  by  the 
agent.     He  sees  the  Image  of  the  object  or  person  which 
the  agent  desires  him  to  see.     Thus,  when  a  person  con- 
sults a  medium  he  generally  expects  and  desires  to  learn 
something  of  his  deceased  friends.       The  medium  goes 
Into   the  subjective   condition  for  that   purpose.      The 
visitor's  mind  Is  full  of  anticipation  and  hope  that  he  will 
be  put  Into  direct  communication  with  the  loved  and  lost. 
Presently  the  medium  sees  a  vision  of  some  person.      He 
believes  that  he  sees  a  spirit.      He  describes  It,  and  it  is 
found  to  correspond  with  one  of  the  visitor's  deceased 
friends.     The  visitor  recognizes  the  description,  and  says 
so.      He  asks  for  the  name,  and  it  is  given.      Then  the 
medium  sees  a  vision  known  only  to  the  visitor  and  the 
deceased.      He  deecribes  the  incident,  not.  perhaps,  as  a 
vision  which  he  sees,  but  as  a  statement  of  fact  imparted 
to  him  by  the  spirit.     The  visitor  very  likely  knows  that 
the  medium  knew  nothing  of  him  or  of  the  deceased 
before  that  hour.       He   is  convinced  that  the  medium 
has  seen  and  conversed  with  the  spirit  of  his  dead  friend, 
and  he  Is  a  convert  to  spiritism  from  that  moment.     Now, 
has  the  medium  actually  seen  a  spirit,  or  has  he  merely 
read  the  sitter's  subjective  mind?       Is  there  any  more 
reason  for  supposing  that  he  has  seen  a  spirit  of  a  dead 
man  than  there  is  for  supposing  that  a  mind-reader  sees 
the  spirit  of  the  Jack  of  clubs  when  the  image  of  that 
card  Is  telepathed  to  him?      Obviously  not.     The  condi- 
tions are  precisely  the  same  In  both  cases.     The  percipient 
sees  the  Image  of  that  which  Is  In  the  mind  of  the  agent  " 
(T.  J.  Hudson).     The  agent  of  course  need  not  be  a  pro- 
fessional  medium.      The   faculty    is  common   to   many 
persons  who  do  not  use  it  professionally.      It  has  often 
happened  that  a  person  In  great  danger  or  at  the  point 
of  death  has  been  able  to  transmit  an  image  of  his  con- 
dition to  someone  with  whom  he  is  en  rapport.       Cp. 
APPARITIONS.      See  T.  J.  Hudson. 
VISIONS   OF  IDDO  THE    SBBR,  THE.        A  record 


referred  to  In  II.  Chronicles  (ix.  29)  as  one  of  the  com- 
piler's sources.       See  PROPHECY  OF  AHIJAH. 

VISPARAD.  The  Vis^MiTad  is  one  of  the  divisions  of 
the  Zendavesta  (q.v.),  the  oldest  collection  of  writings 
sacred  to  the  old  Persians.  It  seems  to  have  been 
intended  to  supplement  the  Yasna  (q.v.),  the  liturgy  of 
sacrifice.      It  consists  of  litanies  and  Invocations. 

VISWAKARMA.  An  Indian  deity,  the  celestial  archi- 
tect, worshipped  by  the  Barhals  (also  known  as  Sutars, 
Kharftdls,  or  MIstrls),  the  caste  of  carpenters.  On  the 
Dasahra  festival  the  Barhais  worship  also  their  trade 
Implements.  Viswakarma  is  worshipiied  also  by  the 
Urias  (also  known  as  Sansias),  a  caste  of  masons  and 
navvies  of  the  Uriya  country. 

VITALIANS.  The  Antiochenes  called  the  ApoUina- 
rians  (q.v.)  Vitallaw,  because  Vltalis  became  an  Apol- 
linarian  bishop. 

VITTOBA.  Vittoba  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  modem 
gods  of  the  Hindus,  an  incarnation  of  the  Supreme 
Triad.  Sir  Alfred  C.  Lyall  states  (Asiatic  Studies)  that 
he  Is  one  of  the  four  most  popular  gods  in  the  province 
of  Berar  in  Central  India.  He  thinks  that  not  so  very 
long  ago  he  must  have  been  a  notable  living  man.  By 
the  Dhangars.  the  Maratha  caste  of  shepherds  and 
blanket-weavers,   he  is  worshipped  on  Wedne^sdays. 

VITUCADRUS.  Vitucadms,  "  the  brilliant  in  energy," 
was  one  of  the  names  given  by  the  ancient  Celt«  to  the 
war-god,  a  deity  who  corresponded  to  the  Roman  god 
Mars. 

VIVASVAT.  The  name  of  a  deity  in  Hinduism. 
Vivasvat,  or,  as  the  name  is  also  written  Vlvasvant,  Is 
the  Sun.  In  the  Rig  Veda  Yama  (q.v.),  the  first  man, 
and  hifl  sister  and  wife  Yima  are  said  to  be  children  of 
Vivasvat.  VIvasvat  corresponds  to  the  Iranian  Vlvang- 
vant.  In  the  Avesta,  Yima  (Yama)  Is  said  to  be  the  son 
of  Vlvanghvant.  See  Monler-Wllllams;  E.  W.  Hopkins. 
VIZTEOT.  A  god  worshipped  by  the  Nlcarao  (of 
Nicaragua).     He  was  the  god  of  hunger. 

VOLLA.  Volla,  it  has  been  thought,  was  one  of  the 
deities  of  the  ancient  Teutons.  The  name  Volla  or  Vol 
occurs  as  that  of  a  godde.ss  in  one  of  the  Merseburg 
Charms  (q.v.).  The  words  may  be  read  either,  "  Then 
charmed  it  Sinthgunt.  Sun(na)  her  sister;  then  charmed 
it  Frija,  Vol  (la)  her  sister."  or  "  Then  charmed  it  Sinth- 
gunt, Sun's  sister;  then  charmed  it  Frija.  Vol's  sister." 
Volla,  however,  seems  to  be  the  same  as  Fulla,  who  Is 
referred  to  elsewhere  as  the  handmaid  of  Frija  (q.v.). 
See  P.  D.  Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye,  Rel.  of  the  Teutons, 
1902 

VOLOSU.  Volosu  is  one  of  the  gods  worshipped  by 
the  ancient  Slavs.  He  was  the  god  of  flocks.  Volosu 
has  been  identified  with  St.  Blasius. 

VOLUNTARYISM.  Voluntaries  are  those  who  con- 
tend that  the  Churches  and  their  clergy  ought  to  be  sup- 
ported solely  by  the  contributions  of  their  congregations. 
Voluntaryism  would  separate  entirely  the  Church  and  the 
State  bv  disestablishment  and  disendowment. 

VOLUNTEERS  OF  AMERICA.  A  philanthropic  and^ 
Christian  movement  in  the  United  States  organized  on 
military  lines.  It  was  founded  in  1896.  and  may  be 
compared  with  the  Salvation  Army  (q.v.)  and  Church 
Army  (q.v.)  in  England.  See  F.  M.  Colby  and  A.  L. 
Churchill,  The  Neve  International  Year  Book,  1910. 

VOMITING  AS  A  RELIGIOUS  RITE.  In  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  festival  of  first-fraits  among  the  Creek  Indians 
of  North  America,  vomiting  appears  as  a  rite  of  purifica- 
tion. In  order  to  purge  their  sinful  bodies,  the  men 
drank  a  bitter  decoction  of  button-snake  root  which 
caused  vomiting.  The  same  practice  \s  still  observed  by 
the  Yuchi  Indians  of  Oklahoma.     The  rite  is  supposed  to 
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have  been  InsUtuted  by  the  Sun.    "  He  taught  the  Indians 
to  steep  the  button-snake  root  and  the  red  root  in  water 
and  to  drink  the  decoction,   in   order  that  they    might 
vomit  and  so  purify  their  bodies  against  sickness  during 
the  ensuing  year.      They  think  that  if  they  did  not  thus 
purge  themselves  before  eating  the  new  com,  they  would 
fall  sick.      The  chief  of  the  town  is  charged  with  the 
solemn  duty  of  preparing  the  nauseotis  concoction,  and 
he  is  assisted  by  four  boys  who  have  been  Initiated  Into 
the    mysteries.       The     pots    containing     the    stuff    are 
decorated  on  the  rim  with   a  pattem  representing  the 
sun,  and  they  stand  east  of  the  fire  near  the  middle  of 
the  public  square.      The  order  of  drinking  is  regulated 
by  the  rank  of  the  drinkers.    .    .    .    When  they  feel  the 
inward  workings  of  the  draught,  they  step  out  of  the 
square  and  discharge  the  contents  of  their  stomachs  in  a 
place  set  apart  for  the  purpose  "  (J.  G.  Frazer,  Spirits  of 
the  Com,  1912).      At  a  public  religious  ceremony   (agri- 
cultural)   in  Santo  Domingo,   West  Indies,    the  .partici- 
pants  in  order  to  attain  a  condition  of  ceremonial  purity, 
made  themselves  vomit  by   thmsting  sticks  down  their 
throats        Afterwards   "  bread   was  offered  to  the   idol 
and  then  distributed  by  the  priests  among  those  present, 
who  took  it  home  and  carefully  preserved  it  until  the 
next  year  as  a  powerful  amulet  against  fire  and  hurri- 
canes "  (T.  A.  Joyce,  C. A.W.I. A.).      Originally  at  least, 
those  present  would   seem  to  have  eaten  some   of  the 
bread.      This  would  account  for  the  purification  of  the 

body  by  vomiting.  .        .„     .  rr^ 

VOR  One  of  the  deities  of  the  Ancient  Teutons.  The 
goddess  Vor,  who  belonged  to  the  retinue  of  Frija  (q.v.) 
and  Freyja  (q.v.),  is  represented  as  a  goddess  of  vows 
and  oaths.  .  ^^     ., 

VOTAN  A  tribal  deity  in  the  religion  of  the  Mayan 
Indians.      He  was  worshipped  as  a  culture-hero,  and  was 

equivalent  to  Itzamna.  

VOWS        Vows  and  votive  offerings  are  well  defined 
by  G  F.  Moore  In  the  Encycl.  Bihl.    "  A  vow  is  a  volunt- 
ary obligation  solemnly  assumed  toward  God  to  do  some- 
thing not  otherwise  required,  but  believed  to  be  accept- 
able or  influential  with  him.  The  promise  may  be  either 
simple  or  conditional.      In  the  former  case  it  is  usually 
a  pledge  to  perform  at  a  future  date— for  example,  at  the 
next  recurrence  of  a  feast—  an  act  of  worship  which  is 
less  convenient  or  suitable  at  the  time  the  vow  is  made; 
and  the  motive  may  be  any  which  would  prompt  man  to 
the  act  Itself,  such  as  gratitude  to  God,  the  desire  to 
eecure  his  favour,  etc.      A  conditional  vow  is  commonly 
made  in  circumstances  In  which  the  urgent  need  of  God's 
protection  or  help  is  felt,  as  in  illness,  an  attack  by  the 
enemy,  or  for  the  obtaining  of  a  greatly  desired  end,  such 
as  the  birth  of  a  child,  the  Increase  of  flocks  and  herds, 
victory  in  battle,  and  the  like.       In  such  a  case  a  man 
solemnly   binds  himself,   if  God  does   for  him  what  he 
wishes,  to  do  Huch  and  such  a  specified  thmg  for  God. 
Thu.s  a  vow  often  has  the  force  of  an  oath.      In  ancient 
religions  conditional  vows  were  the  common  accompani- 
ment of  praver.      "  The  thing  vowed  might  be  anything 
with  which  "it  was  conceived  that  God  would  be  pleased 
—a  sacrifice,  a  service,  a  dotation  of  gold  and  silver, 
houses  and  lands,  cattle,  or  persons  to  God.  that  is,  to 
the  temple.       It  might  also  be  an  interdict  imposed  by 
the  maker  upon  himself  for  a  time  or  for  life  in  the  use 
of  things  otherwise  lawful;  thus  fasting,  abstinence  from 
particular  kinds  of  food— as  the  grape  and  its  products 
in  the  Nazirite's  vow— from  the  wearing  of  ornaments^ 
sexual     intercourse,    etc..     were    often     vowed.       Such 
arbitrary    ^If-denial  was   thought,    like  the   scmpulous 
observance  of  the  similar  restrictions  imposed  by  religion 
Itself    to   be  a  proof  of   devotion."      There  are   many 
examples  of  vows  in  the  Old  Testament.       Examples  in 


Greek  and  Roman  religion  are  also  familiar.      In  Egypt 
innumerable  votive  offerings  have  been  found.    In  Arabia 
votive  offerings  frequently   consisted  of  weapons.       In 
Buddhism  the  monks  had  imposed  upon  them  ten  vows 
of  abstinence  called  the  ten  precepts  :  "  abstinence  from 
destroying  life,   from  theft,  from  Impurity,  from  false- 
hood, from  strong  drink;  abstinence  from  eating  at  for- 
bidden    times,     from     dancing,     singing,     music     and 
spectacles,  from  garlands,  scents  and  finery,  from  high  or 
broad  couches,  and  from  receiving  gold  or  silver  "  (A.  S. 
Geden,  Studies).      In  the  Christian  Church  the  practice 
of  making  vows  was  adopted  at  an  early  period,  and  two 
classes  of  vows   In   particular  came  to  be  recognised. 
'•  Vota  realia  were  vows  to  present  a  material  gift;  and 
in  Roman  Catholic  countries  examples  of  such  gifts  may 
still  be  seen  in  the  offerings  of  wax  candles,  or  In  the 
models  of  ships  which  are  suspended  in  certain  churches 
by  sailors  who  have  been  delivered  from  the  danger  of 
shipwreck.      Vota  personalia,  again,  were  vows  bearing 
directly  upon  personal  conduct.       The  vow  to  go  on  a 
pilgrimage   is  an  example,  but  the  most  frequent  and 
important  of  personal  vows  were  those  of  abstinence  or 
self-limitation,    which,    again,    reached    their    crowning 
height  In  the  great  monastic  vows  of  poverty,  chastity, 
and  obedience,  whereby  devotion  to  God  was  supposed 
to  reach  its  consummation  through  a  definite  entrance 
upon  what  came  to  be  known  as  the  status  religiosus  " 
(Prot.  Diet.). 

VOZDYKHANTZI.  The  Vozdykhantzl  or  "the 
Slghers  "  are  a  subject  of  the  Russian  dissenters  known 
as  Bezpopovtzi.  They  believe  that  after  the  seventh 
thousandth  vear  from  the  creation  of  the  world  a 
third  spiritual  reign  began,  the  reign  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  Holy  Ghost  Is  to  be  served  by  means  of  sighing  and 
spiritual  prayers.      See  Schaff-Herzog. 

VULCAN.  Vulcanus  or  Volcanus  is  the  name  of  the 
Roman  god  corresponding  to  the  Greek  god  Hephaestus. 
He  was  the  god  of  fire  and  of  the  forge.  As 
such,  he  was  also  a  beneficent  god  of  Nature,  husband 
of  Mai  or  Majesta,  the  goddess  of  Spring,  and  on  the 
other  the  god  of  conflagrations.  His  chief  festival  was 
the  Volcanalla,  kept  on  the  twenty-third  of  August.  On 
this  occasion  It  was  customary  to  throw  certain  fish 
into  the   flro  on  the   hearth.      See  O.    Seyffert,   Diet.; 

Relnach,  O.  ...„,*. 

VULGATE.      The     term    "  Vulgate "     or        Vulgata 
editlo  "  was  used  by  Jerome  of  the  Septuagint  Version 
as  compared  with  the  original  Hebrew;  of  the  common 
or  cormpt  text  of  the  Septuagint  as  contrasted  with  the 
text  in  Origen's  Hexapla ;  of  the  Old  Latin  version  which 
was  made  from  the  Septuagint;  and  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment of  the  Old  Latin  Version.      The  Council  of  Trent 
(1545-1563)    declared    Jerome's   own    version   to  be    the 
"  vetus  et  vulgata  editlo  "  of  the  Scriptures  as  be^ng  the 
common  and  authentic  version  of  the  Church,  and  from 
that  time  the  term  has  been  used  of  this  version  alone. 
The    work    was    undertaken    by    Sophronius    Euseblus 
Hleronymus,   commonly  called  Jerome   (331-420),  ^t  the 
request  of  Pope  Damasus.     In  the  first  Instance  (383)  he 
was  asked  to  revise  the  current  I^tin   version  of  the 
New  Testament.     He  thereforc  produced  a  revised  vers- 
ion of  the  Gospels.      Whether  he  revised  the  rest  of  the 
New  Testament  in  the  same  way  we  do  not  know.      His 
next  task  was  to  revise  the  Psalms.     The  revision  which 
he  made  at  this  time  (383)  was  made  by  comparison  with 
the  Septuagint   and   is    known  as   the  Roman    Psalter, 
because  Pope  Damasus   introduced  it  into  ecclesiastical 
use  In  the  Roman  Church,  in  which  use  it  remained  until 
the  time  of  Pope  Plus  V.       At  St.  Peter's  and  In  the 
Ambrosian  rite  It  is  still  retained.      In  387  Jerome  made 
a  more  careful  revision  by  comparison  with  the  text  of 
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Orlgen's    Hexapla.     This    is    known    as    the    Galilean 
Psalter,  because  it  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Gaul  by  Gregory  of  Tours,    In  1566  Pope  Piua  V.  assigned 
this  the  place  of  honour  formerly   held  by  the  Roman 
Psalter.  Jerome  next  revised  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament 
by  comparlSMi  of  the  Hexaplar  text.     But  apart  from  the 
Psalms,  cmly  the  Book  of  Job  in  this  revision  has  been 
preserved.    It  now  became  his  aim  to  make  his  revised 
version  of  the  Old  Testament  direct  from  the  Hebrew, 
and  with  this  intent  he  learned  Hebrew  at  forty-five  ye«ira 
of  age  under  the  guidance  of  a  converted  Jew.      In  382 
he   began  a   translation  of  the    Books   of   Samuel   and 
Kings,  and  he  published  them  with  the  Preface  Prologus 
galeatus,  which  gives  an  account  of  the  Hebrew  Canon. 
The  rest  of  the  books,   including   a  large  part  of  the 
Apocrypha,    followed,   and  the  work   was  completed  in 
405.       No  revision  or  translation  at  this  time  seeme  to 
have  been  made  of  Wis(k>m,  Ecclesiasticus.  or  the  Books 
of  Maccabees;  and  other  books,  such  as  Esther.  Judith, 
and  Toblt  were  translated  in  haste.      In  the  age  in  which 
Jerome  lived  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Hebrew  was  im- 
possible.    With  this  qualification,  "  it  is  admitted  on  all 
hands   that   Jerome's    version    from    the    Hebrew    is   a 
masterly  work,  and  that  there  is  nothing  like  it  or  near 
It  in  antiquity  "  (Cath.  Diet.).     The  demand  for  Jerome's 
undertaking  was  due  to  the  existence  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  of  a  great  variety  of  Latin  renderings. 
"  Three  groupe  of  Old  Latin  manuscripts  are  recognised, 
each  representing  a  distinct  type  of  text :    (1)  African, 
agreeing   generally    with   quotations   in    Tertulllan    and 
Cyprian;   (2)  European,  either  independent  or  based  on 
the  African;  (3)  Italian,  formed  on  the  Ehiropean  type, 
and  revised  with   the  aid  of  later  Greek  manuscripts. 
Many  of  the  Old  Latin  manuscripts,   however,   present 
texts  which  cannot  be  assigned  to  either  of  these  classes  " 
(M.  R,  Vincent).     Jerome's  labours  were  devoted  mostly 


to  the  Old  Testament.      "  In  all  parts  of  the  New  Tegu- 
ment, except  the  Gospels,  his  revision  was  cursory.      The 
texts  which   preceded  his  version  remain  to  us  only  in 
fragments,  and  are  to  be  gathered,  largely,  from  citations 
by  the  Fathers.     These  i)atrl8tic  citations  may  be  found, 
not  only  in  writings  composed  before  Jerome,  but  also 
in  later  compositions,  since  a  long  time  elapsed  before 
Jerome's  work  obtained  general  currerwry.      I>own  to  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century  different  texts  were  used  at  the 
writer's  pleasure.      Accordingly,  we  find  In  some  exclu»- 
ively  an  old  text,  In  others  only  Jerome's  version,  while 
others  again  employ  both."      In  course  of  time  the  text 
of    Jerome's    version    became    corrupt    through    scribal 
errors.       Another  revision  was  needed.      At  the  request 
of  Charlmagne,  Alcuin  (735-804)  undertook  to  revise  the 
Latin  text  In  802.      He  did  so  by  comparing  older  Latin 
manuscripts.       Other  revisions  were  made,  and    la  the 
thirteenth  century  valuable  lists  of  variant  readings  were 
drawn  up  called  "  Correctoria  biblica."      When  printing 
was  invented,  the  Latin  Bible  was  one  of  the  first  books 
printed.      When  later  Cardinal  Xlmenes  (1437-1.'>17)  ls.*nied 
his  Complutenirian  Polyglot  (1502-1517)  he  is8ue<l  a  revised 
Latin  text.       But  Robert  Stephanos  (1503-1559)  was  the 
first  to  produce   (In  1528)  a  really  critical  edition  based 
on  the  collation  of  a  number  of  manuscripts.      After  this 
the  Roman  Church  felt  the  need  of  a  pure  and  authentic 
text.     This  was  undertaken  by  Pope  Slxtus  V.  ^1585-1590), 
and  the  Slxtlne  edition  was  published  In  1590.      This  In 
1592  was  withdrawn  by  Pope  Clement  VIII.,  and  in  the 
same  year  the  Clementine  Vulgate  was  published.      This 
was  decreed  to  be  the  standard  and  authorlwnl  text  of 
the  Roman  Church.        See  SchaCT-Herzog;   Cath.   Diet.; 
the  Encycl.   Bihl.;  3.   Paterson  Smyth.    The   Old   Docu- 
ments and  the  New  Bible,  1890;  Marvin  R.  Vincent,  Text. 
Criticism  of  the  N.T.;  K.  Lake,  Text,  of  the  NT.,  1904; 
C.  R.  Gregory. 


W 


WADD.  An  Arabian  deity,  mentioned  in  the  Qur'ftn 
(Ixxi.,  22).  The  Arabic  word  means  '*  love."  The  idol 
Wadd  is  supposed  to  have  been  worshipped  originally  by 
the  antediluvians.  The  worship  was  adopted  by  the 
pagan  Arabs,  who  gave  Wadd  the  shape  of  a  man.  He 
is  said  to  have  represented  the  heaven.  See  E.  H.  Palmer, 
The  Qur'dn,  1880,  in  the  "  Sacred  Books  of  the  East  "; 
E.  M.  Wherrv,  Commentary  on  the  Qurdn,  1896. 

WADDAHGUDJAELWON.  A  deity  in  the  religion 
of  the  Euahlayi  tribe  of  Australia.  A  goddess,  she  has 
charge  of  spirit -babies.  These  she  sends  "  to  hang  pro- 
miscuously on  trees,  until  some  woman  passes  under 
where  they  are,  then  they  will  seize  a  mother  and  be 
incarnated  "  (K.  Langloh  Parker,  The  Euahlayi  Tribe, 
1906). 

WAGHYAS.  An  order  of  mendicants  in  India, 
belonging  to  the  Maratha  Districts  and  Bombay.  They 
are  devotees  of  the  god  Khandoba,  an  Incarnation  of  Siva. 
"  In  Bombay  the  Waghyas  force  iron  bars  through  their 


calves  and  pierce  the  palms  of  their  hands  with  needles. 
To  the  needle  a  strip  of  wood  is  attached,  and  on  this 
five  lighted  torches  are  set  out.  and  the  waghya  waves 
them  about  on  his  hand  before  the  god  "  (R.  V.  Russell). 

WAFERS.  The  small  cakes  used  in  the  Latin  Church 
in  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  or  Holy  Com- 
munion are  called  wafers.  These  are  a  convenient  8ut>- 
stitute  for  broken  pieces  of  bread.  They  are  made  with-  » 
out  leaven,  and  it  has  been  contended  that  this  has  been 
the  practice  from  Apostolic  times.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  practice  of  the  ancient  Church  is  uncertain.  In  all 
ppobability  either  leavened  or  unleavened  bread  was  con- 
sidered suitable.  In  the  Oriental  Church,  except  In  the 
case  of  the  Maronltes  and  Armenians,  unleavened  bread 
is  used.      See  Prot.  Diet.;  Cath.  Diet. 

WAHHABIS.  A  Mohammedan  sect  founded  by 
Muhammad  Ibn  'Abdu'l-Wahh6b  (A.D.  1691-1766). 
Wahhfib,  on  returning  to  his  native  village  after  visiting 
Mecca  and  other  places,  became  a  religious  teacher.    He 
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had  become  convinced  that  the  Mohammedans  ^^re  rK)t 
living  in  strict  accordance  with  the  real  and  primitive 
principle*    of    their    faith.       "  "Hie    use  of   on^f^^   and 
augurals,  the  veneration  of  sacred  shrines  and  the  tombs 
of  saints,  the  use  of  intoxicating  drugs,  the  wearing  of 
silk  and  satin  and  all  sorts  of  luxury  which  had  found 
favour   in   the  Muslim  world  were  all  opposed  to   the 
principles  of  true  religion,  and  IslAm  must  be  purged  of 
the^^  idolatrous  practices  "  (Klein).      WahhAb  naturaUy 
met  with  a  good  deal  of  opposlUon.    His  protector,  how- 
ever   Muhammad  Ibn  Sa'iSd,  became  the  founder  of  the 
WahWbl    dynasty,    by     marrying    Wahhdbs    daugh^r 
Sa'tld's    grandson,    also    name<i     Sa'iSd,    was    a    great 
reformer,  and  established  the  XV^ahh^bl  rule  at  M?eca  and 
Madlna  for  nine  years.      He  died  A.D.  1814.      'The  Wah 
h6bl8  describe  themselves  as  the  Unitarians.      i>ee  * .  a. 
Klein;  and  R.  V.  Russell. 

WAKAN  A  name  given  by  the  North  American 
Indians  to'  a  power  that  is  supernatural,  superoormal, 
or  awe-insplrlng.  It  is  described  as  a  force,  and  not  as 
a  personal  being.  All  life  is  wakan.  /.If  is  not  a 
definite  and  definable  power,  the  power  of  doing  th ^  or 
that-  It  is  Power  in  an  absolute  sense,  with  no  epithet 
or  determination  of  any  sort.  The  various  divine  powers 
are  only  i>artlcular  manifestations  and  personlficaUo^a 
of  if  each  of  them  Is  Uils  power  seen  under  one  of  Its 
numerous  aspects  "  (Emlle  Durkhelm) 

WAKEMANITBS.  The  followers  in  1856  of  Bhooa 
Waktman  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  f^e  p«>^«^ 
to  be  a  divinely  Inspired  prophetess  and  to  have  risen 
from  the  dead.  She  exercised  so  gr«at  an  influence  over 
her  adherents  that  she  persuaded  them  to  k^»  a°^ 
with  his  own  consent,  who  was  supposed  to  be  possessed 
of  an  evil  .spirit.      See  J.  H.  Blunt. 

WALDENSES.       The  Waldenses  are  a  religious  body 
who  have  inhablteii  for  centuries  the^  valleys  of  ^e  south 
of  France  and  north  of  Italy.     Another  ^^nn  of  the^me 
i8  Vallenses.        This  has  been  derived  from  the  Latin, 
French,  and   Italian  won!  for  "  valley  "     Latm  t'a«w), 
and  exi)laine<l  ae  equivalent  to  "  valesmen.'       It  has  also 
S^n   ciintende<i   thkt  the  Waldensee   or  Vallenses  date 
back  to  Apostolic  times.       The  truth  seems  to  t>e  that 
the  sect  was  organized  about  1177  1°  Lyons  by   Pet rus 
Waldus.       Waldus  had  come  forward  i°JL160  as  a  re- 
former of  the  abuses  of  the  Church.       The  Waldenses 
(aCo  Vaudois)  are  identical  with  the  ''  Poor  of  LyoM 
or  I^nists.  the  Sabatatl  or  SaW^tiers  (frcm  their  wooden 
sSo^,  and  the  Humlliati.      Petrus  Waldus  is  al^  cal^ 
Peter  of  Waldo.   Pierre  de  Vaud.  and  P^^^.^^^ J.*"^^ 
He  was  a  merchant  of  Lyons,  who  came  to  feel  that  the 
Ideal  life  meant  a  return  to  the  simplicity  ^^^^^^^^.^l 
Apostolic  times.       In  1170  he  had  portions  of  the  Bible 
tr^slatSi  into  the  Prcvengal  dialect^     He  then  trained 
a  number  of  his  followers  as  preachers  of  the  Gospel. 
Thev  were  excommunicated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons, 

and' forbidden  to  preach  by  P^pe  A^^^^^^fii  pL^S  i 
In  1184  the  Waldenses  were  condemned  at  the  Oouncu 
of  Verona.  Nevertheless,  they  spread  rapidly^  The 
Waldenses  had  no  Idea  originally  of  separating  from  the 
Churcli  They  were  driven  to  this,  however,  by  the 
op^^itlon  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  Ther  now 
denied  the  authority  of  the  Church  and  the  eflScacy  of 
her  ordinances.  The  Church  of  Rome  ^«  the  Babylon 
and  the  harlot  of  the  Apocalypse;  the  Waldenses  repre- 
sented the  true  Church  of  Christ :  laymen,  and  e^^ 
women,  were  entitled  to  preach;  consecration  and  at^ 
lution  bv  a  bad  priest  were  invalid,  whereas  absolution 
bv  a  gocid  lavman  was  valid;  tithes  and  religious  endow- 
ments were  unlawful;  much  of  the  ceremonial  of  Baptism 
was  unnecessary;  in  the  Eucharist,  transubstantiatlon 
was  only  subjective;  Extreme  Unction  was  useless.      As 


a  Roman  Catholic  writer  puts  it,  "  they  made  a  clean 
sweep  of  all  the  beautiful  and  touching  ceremonies— all 
the  salutary  Institutes— with  which  the  Church  ^lad  sur- 
rounded the  life  of  Christians  here  below  "  (Oath.  0«»-)- 
Great  and   violent  efforts   were  made  to  suppress  the 
Waldenses,  and  they  suffered  cruel  and  continual  Pe™^ 
cutlon.       In  1530  they  entered  into  communication  with 
the  Swiss  and  German  Reformers.      Georges  Morel  and 
Pierre    Masson    were    sent    to    meet   J.    CBcolampadlus 
(Heussgen;  1482-1531)  In  Basle,  Berthold  Haller  In  Bern, 
Wolfgang  Caplto  (Koepfel;  1478-1541),  and  Martin  Bucer 
(or  Butzer;  1491-1551)  In  Strassburg.      The  result  seems 
to  have  been  that  the  Waldenses  were  willing  to  abandon 
some  of  their  extravagant  tenets,  and  to  make  some  of 
their  other  tenets  conform  more  closely  to  those  of  the 
Reformers.       In  1532  they   renounced  communion  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.      In  1556  they  expressed  to 
the  German  Reformers  their  belief  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
the  Creeds  of  the  first  four  Ouncils,  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ments as  instituted  by  Christ,  the  Ten  Commandments, 
and  submission  to  divinely  appointed  superiors.     In  1630, 
when  they  suffered  from  a  dearth  of  pastors,  minlfijers 
went  to  their  help  from  Geneva  and  Lausanne.      This 
involved  a  stiU  closer  approximation  to  the  theology  of 
the  Protestant  Reformers.       In  1655  they  a«^ted  tte 
Confession  of  Augsburg.      In  the  same  year  and  In  1685 
supreme  efforts  were  made  to  crush  them,      ^e  totter 
was  so  far  successful  that  thousands  of  the  Waldenses 
were  killed,  imprisoned,  or  exiled.      Some  of  theexlles 
returned  in  1689,  and  more  between  the  years  lowand 
1696      But  thev  were  not  safe  until  1848,  when  the  Turin 
Edict  of  Emancipation  was  signed.      The  Waldenses  ate 
said  to  number  now  more  than  20,000.     See  Karl  Mueller, 
Die  Walden.8er,  1886;  J.  A.  Chabrand,   Vaudois  et  Pro- 
testants des  Alpes,  1886;  J.  H.  Blunt:  Prot.  Dixit.;  Cath. 

Diet.;  Brockhaus.  ,  Tr»,v«ii« 

WALHALLA.  In  Scandinavian  mythology  Walhalla 
or  Valhalla,  "  the  Hall  of  the  Slain,"  Is  a  mansion  of 
the  gods  into  which  are  admitted  warriors  who  have  been 
slain  in  battle.  It  was  the  paradise  of  these  neroea. 
Here  In  the  Viking  period  they  are  represented  as  leading 
a  life  not  only  of  joyous  feasting,  but  also  of  continuous 
combat.  See  P.  D.  Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye,  Rel.  of  the 
Teutons,  1902.  ^^     ,  _.     . 

WALI,  A.  A  term  used  in  Muslim  theology.  F.  A. 
Klein  explains  that  a  Muslim  saint  or  Wall  is  so  ^Ued 
(from  a  root  meaning  "  to  possess  "  or  "  to  be  In  charge 
of  ")  "  because  God  takes  charge  of  his  concerns  and  also 
because  he  himself  only  cares  for  the  worship  of  God. 
He  is  able  to  do  things  contrary  to  custom,  and  such  acts 
are  called  'beneficence.'  Such  miracles  do  not  appear 
In  his  lifetime,  but  after  his  death.  Such  a  saint.  If  no 
miracles  appear  through  him,  Is  not  a  true  Wall.        »ee 

WALKERITES.  The  followers  of  John  Walker  (17^- 
1833),  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  In  1804 
Walker  left  the  Church  of  England,  and  founded  a  Cal- 
vinistic  sect,  "  The  Church  of  God/'  The  Walkerltes 
have  also  been  called  Separatists.      See  the  D.N.B. 

WALKYRIES.  Goddesses  of  the  Edda.  They  are 
goddesses  of  war,  who  decide  which  of  the  warrlore  are 
to  fall  in  the  battle  and  which  of  them  will  win  the 
crown  of  victory.  It  is  they  who  admit  the  warriors  to 
the  banquet  in  the  halls  of  Walhalla  (QV.).  Ch^teple 
de  la  Sauasave  thinks  that  the  Walkyrles  of  the  Viking 
period  mav  be  connected  "  on  the  one  hand  with  the  m- 
like  Teutonic  women  of  the  ancient  times,  and  on  the 
other  hand  with  the  goddesses  of  battle  and  victory 
In  Norse  mythology  they  are  found  In  the  train  of  Odhln 
(qv)      They  are  the  "  battle-maidens  "  who  give  victory 
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to  Odhin'a  favourites  or  conduct  them  to  Walhalla. 
Sometimes  they  asarume  the  form  of  swan-maldeng. 
The  Walkyrles  seem  to  have  much  In  common  with  the 
Noma  iq.v.).  See  P.  D.  Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye,  Rel. 
of  the  Teutons,  1902;  Eeinach,  O.  „.    ^  , 

WALPUBGIS  NIGHT.  The  day  sacred  to  St.  Wal- 
purga,  sister  of  St.  WlUbald  or  Willibald  (700?-786),  who 
became  Bishop  of  Elchstftdt,  vras  the  first  of  May.  The 
eve  of  this,  the  night  between  30th  April  and  1st  May, 
was  called  "  Walpurgis  Night."  Walpurga  or  Walburga 
(d.  779?)  was  bom  In  England.  When  her  brother  WIII- 
bald  went  to  Germany,  she  went  with  him  and  became 
abbess  of  Heldenheim,  near  Bichstftdt.  The  1st  of  May 
was  the  date  of  one  of  the  most  Important  of  pagan 
festivals,  that  on  which  was  celebrated  the  beginning  of 
summer.  In  consequence  of  this,  a  number  of  super- 
stitions became  associated  with  Walpurgls  Night. 
Witches  were  supposed  to  indulge  in  revels  at  the 
ancient  places  of  sacrifice,  especially  on  the  Brocken, 
the  highest  of  the  Harz  Mountains,  riding  thither  on 
bpoom-«ticks  and  he-goats.      See  the  D.N.B.;  and  Brock- 

haufi. 

WAMAN.      The  dwarf,  one  of  the  incarnations  of  the 
Hindu  god  Vishnu.  ^  , 

WAND.    MAGIC.       Among    the    Hebrews    a    certain 
sacredness  or  magic  power  seems  to  have  been  ascribed 
to  sceptres,  rods,  or  wands.      Moses  carried  in  his  hand 
a  divine  rod   (maffeh  hd-'el6him,  Exod.  iv.  20,  xvii.  ft). 
With  thlfl  pod  he  smote  the  waters  (Exod.  vii.  20,  xlv. 
16),  and  the  rock  (Num.  xx.  11).      In  II.  Kings  iv.  29  the 
staff  of  a  prophet  seems  Intended   to  serve  instead  of 
the  presence  of  the  prophet  himself.      In  Hosea  iv.  12  a 
staff  is  even  referred  to  as  speaking.      In  early  Egyptian 
religion   the   gods  are  represented  as  carrying  a    staff 
such  as  every  Bedou'n  cuts  for  himself  at  the  present 
day,  and  the  goddesses  are  provided  with  a  simple  reed 
(Adolf  Erman).     The  wand  of  the  king  or  priest,  which 
was  known  as  "  the  great  magician."  had  power  to  cause 
the  dead  to  be  bom  again;  and  Elliot  Smith  notes  (Dr.) 
that  such  beliefs  and  stories  of  a  magic  wand  are  found 
to-day   in  scattered  kxailities   from    the  Scottish  High- 
lands to  Indonesia  and  America.       He  points  out  also 
(p    155)  that  the  papyrus  sceptre  of  Astarte  is  regarded 
at   times  as  an  animate   form   of    the    mother-goddess. 
With  this  may  be  compared   J.    G.  Frazer's  statement 
(The   Magic  Art.   1911,   I.    p.  305)  that  "  the  sceptre  of 
king  Agamemnon,  or  what   passed    for  such,  was  wor- 
shipped as  a  god  at  Chaerouea;  a  man  acted  as  priest 
of  the  sceptre  for  a  year  at  a  time,  and  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  it  daily."       In  ancient  Mexico  (as  noted  by 
Marian    Edwardes    and    I^wis     Spence.     p.    180)    the 
traveller's  staff  was  worshipped  as  a  symbol  of  Yacate- 
cutll.      It  was  sprinkled  with  sacrificial  blood;   incense 
was  burned  before  it;  offerings  were  presented  to    it; 
and  prayers  and  genuflections  were  made  to  it.       The 
Mexican  Quetzalcoatl  w&s  represented  as  a  traveller  with 
a  staff  in  his  hand;  and  Jizo.  the  god  of  travellers  among 
the  Buddhists  of  .Japan,  carries  a  pilgrim's  staff.      In  all 
such  cases  we  w  \y  assume  that  the  staff  had  a  religious 
significance.      'ibe  Iranian  priests  used   in  their  magic 
practices  bundl  s  of  magic  wand«  called  baresmdn.    These 
were  gathered  with  certain  rites.      The  so-called  "  staffs 
of  office  "  depicted  by  the  cave-dwellers  of  the  Reindeer 
Age  probably  played  some  part  in  magic  ceremonial  (so 
S.  Relnach,  Cults).     The  staffs  are  often  marked  with 
regular  notches.     This  suggested  to  Bemadin,  who  com- 
pares the  genealogical   staffs  of   the   Maoris,   that    the 
notches  were  litended  to  recall  the  chiefs  genealogy. 

WANINGA  A  ritual  instrament  found  among  the 
southern  .^runta,  the  Urabunna  and  the  Loritja  in 
Central  Australia.      It  has  no  one  unique  model.      *'  Re- 


duced to  Its  most  essential  elements,"  it  "  consists  in  a 
vertical  support,  formed  by  a  long  stick  or  by  a  lance 
several  yards  high,  with  sometimes  one  and  sometimes 
two  crow-plecee.  In  the  former  case,  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  cross.  Cords  made  either  of  human  hair  or 
opossum  or  bandicoot  fur  diagonally  cross  the  space 
included  between  the  arms  of  the  cross  and  the 
extremities  of  the  central  axis;  as  they  are  quite  close 
to  each  other,  they  form  a  network  in  the  form  of  a 
lozenge.  When  there  are  two  crossbars,  these  cords  go 
from  one  to  the  other  and  from  the«e  to  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  support.  They  are  sometimes  covered 
with  a  layer  of  dovra,  thick  enough  to  conceal  the  founda- 
tion. Thus  the  waninga  has  the  api^earance  of  a  verit- 
able flag  "  (fimile  Durkheim).  The  waninga  is  fixed 
in  the  earth  or  carried  by  an  officiant,  and  marks  the 
central  point  of  a  religious  ceremony. 

WARBURTON  LECTURESHIP.  A  Lectureship 
founded  in  1769  by  William  Warburton  (1698-1779), 
Biaihop  of  Gloucester,  author  of  "  The  Divine  Legation 
of  Moses  "  (part  1.,  1737,  part  11..  1741).  The  object  of 
the  lectures  is  "to  prove  the  trath  of  revealed  Religion 
in  general  and  of  the  Christian  in  particular  from  the 
completion  of  those  prophecies  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments which  relate  to  the  Christian  Church,  especially 
to  the  Apostacy  of  Papal  Rome."  The  Lectures  are 
delivered  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
London;  and  the  lectureship  may  be  held  for  four  years. 
WARRBNITES.  The  followers  of  Samuel  Warren 
(1781-1862).  Warren  was  a  Wesleyan  preacher  In 
I^ncashire.  In  consequence  of  a  dispute,  however, 
with  the  Wesleyan  body,  he  was  expelled  from  hi« 
chapel  in  1835.  He  found  many  sympathlaers.  These 
banded  themselves  together  first  as  "  Associated 
Methodists  "  and  afterwards  as  the  "  United  Method i«t 
Free  Churches."  Warren  himself  in  1888  took  holy 
orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  in  1840  became 
Rector  of  All  Souls,   Ancoats,   Manchester. 

WAS  SEASON.  A  sacred  season  among  the  Singha- 
lese and  Burmese  Buddhists.  The  season  lasts  three 
months.  The  name  Was  is  supposeil  to  have  meant 
originally  the  rainy  season.  During  these  three  months 
the  monks  must  give  up  the  practice  which  they  follow 
during  the  re«t  of  the  year,  that  of  wandering  as  mendi- 
cants from  place  to  place,  and  must  remain  In  a  temple 
where  it  Is  a  duty  of  the  laity  to  supply  their  needs. 
The  Burmese  monks  mu«t  deny  themselves  their  panto- 
mimic dances.  The  month  after  Was  is  called  the 
"  clothing,"  because  during  this  month  the  laity  make 
special  gifts  of  clothing  to  the  monks.  Hackmann  men- 
tions a  curious  cuMom  in  connection  with  the  "  clothing 
month."  Sometimes  a  number  of  outfiU,  by  a  united 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  laity,  are  completed  In  a  single 
day.       See  H.   Hackmann. 

WATER-DEMONS.  Water-demons,  having  a  form 
that  resembles  somewhat  that  of  the  Egyptian  hippo- 
potamus-goddess Taueret.  figure  frequently  in  Late 
Minoan  and  Mycenaean  art. 

WATER-WAI.KING.  It  is  noted  by  Rendel  Harris 
(Boanerges,  1913)  that  among  the  Argonauts,  as  described 
by  Apolloniue  Rhodius.  Euphemus,  the  swiftest  of  men. 
wuld  mn  on  the  «ea  without  merging  his  feet.  Trace* 
of  the  «ame  idea  are  found  in  Indian  literature. 

WATERLANDERS.  A  name  given  before  1664  to  the 
less  strict  division  of  the  Mennonite  Baptists.  They 
were  so  called  because  most  of  them  lived  in  a  district 
in  the  North  of  Holland  called  Waterland.  They  are 
also  known  as  Johannites. 

WATTS'S  NAZARENES.  A  name  given  to  bell«  cast 
by  Hugh  Watts  (15827-1643).  of  Leicester.  The  name  was 
due  to  a  favourite  inscription. 
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WAUKHBON-  A  deity  in  the  mythology  of  the 
Dakota  Indians,  a  personification  of  the  thunder-cloud. 
He  was  opposed  by  Uuktahe,  the  water-god. 

WAY  OFTBLE  CROSS.        See  STATIONS   OF  THE 

CROSS 

WEIGBLIANS.  The  followers  or  school  of  the  mystic 
and  theosophist,  Valentine  Welgel  (1533-1588).  See 
MYSTICISM.  CHRISTIAN. 

WEIGHING  OF  SOULS.  The  weighing  of  the  h^rt 
or  soul  in  the  Hall  of  the  Tmths,  where  Osiris  presided 
as  judge  and  wa«  assisted  by  Thoth,  Anubis  and  Horus, 
Is  a  familiar  feature  in  the  Old  Egyptian  religion  We 
meet  with  the  same  idea  in  Christian  art.  St.  Michael 
is  represented  as  weighing  the  souls  of  the  departed. 
Sometimes  we  find  represented  also  a  little  imp  who  is 
trying  to  pull  down  the  scales  It  seem«  clear,  as 
Francis  Bond  says  (Dedicatiom),  that  St.  Michael  "  has 
6ucceede<l  to  the  functions  of  the  pagan  Hermes  or 
Mercury,  who  is  himself  derivative  from  Egyptian  Art. 

WELSH  CALVINISTIC  METHODIST  CHURCH, 
THE  A  Methodist  body  In  Wales  which  arose  under 
the  infiuence  of  John  Wesley  and  George  Whltefield,  but 
adopted  the  Calvinistic  theok)gy  of  the  latter.  Whi^e- 
fleld's  friend.  Howell  Harris  (1714-1773),  had  already 
formed  various  societies  similar  to  those  of  Wesley.  In 
1743  at  a  meeting  at  which  Whltefield  was  present,  a 
union  of  these  societies  was  regularly  constituted,  and 
mles  were  laid  down  for  the  government  of  the  com- 
munity The  community,  however,  "though  organised 
in  1743,  did  not  separate  from  the  Established  Church 
for  nearly  seventy  years  afterwards  "  (J.  A.  Houlder). 
WRN  fl.  A  Chinese  deity,  also  called  W^n  Ch'ang 
Tl  Chtln.  the  god  of  literature.  It  is  thought  that 
originally  he  was  a  man  named  Chang,  and  that  he 
experienced  many  reincarnations.  He  Is  Identified  with 
part  of  the  constellation  Irsa  Major.      See  S.  Couling. 

WEPWAWETT.  An  Egyptian  deity.  The  deity  has 
the  head  of  a  jackal.  In  the  old  religion  the  word 
denotes  two  gods  (the  word  meaning  the  "  guides  ")  who 
direct  the  dead  in  the  paths  of  the  underworld.  In  the 
religion  of  the  late  period,  when  it  had  become  the 
fashion  to  repn'fient  the  godfi  as  birds.  Wepwawet  has 
become  a  sparrow  with  the  head  of  a  jackal.  Ip  Hero- 
dotus (II.,  122)  the  Wepwawet  gods  seem  to  appear  as 
two  wolves.       See  Adolf  Erman.  Handbook. 

WERTHEIM  BIBLE.  A  translation  of  the  Bible, 
made  by  Johann  Lorenz  Schmidt  (d.  1751).  It  ^^m^ 
to  have  been  Intended  to  popularize  the  results  of  Eng- 
Il.sh  Deism.  French  Encyclopedism,  and  German 
Aufklaemng  (<7.t\).  The  Bible  was  to  be  explained  on 
the  principle  that  nothing  can  be  tme  which  contradicts 
reason  "  Instead  of  transporting  himself  into  the 
thoughts  and  the  poetical  spirit  of  the  Bible,  he  treats 
It  as  a  text-book  of  the  Leibnlz-Wolfflan  philosophy, 
renders  it  in  the  dullest  prose  of  a  cold  intellectuality, 
and  puts  general  intellectual  conceptions  into  the  place 
of  ItJ?  images  and  similes  "  (Puenjer). 

WESLEYAN  METHODISTS.  Wesleyan  Methodists 
or  Wesleyans  represent  the  parent  body  among  a  number 
of  sects 'that  arose  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  John 
Wesley.  The  term  M^thodistcs  was  used  In  France  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century  to  describe  certain  theologians 
who  sought  to  reunite  the  Huguenots  with  the  Church  by 
stating  precisely  and  fairly  the  case  ou  both  .sides.  The 
name  was  not  chosen  or  favoured  by  John  Wesley. 
When  after  having  taken  his  Master's  degree,  Wesley 
returned  to  Oxford  (1729).  he  attached  himself  to  a 
number  of  students  who  with  his  brother  Charles  Wesley 
were  in  the  habit  of  taking  the  Sacrament  weekly.  In 
this  way  and  In  other  ways  these  students  became  noted 
for  a  certain  seriousness  and  regularity,  and  by  other 


students  they  were  nick-named  Methodists.      They  cuftJ- 
vated  holiness,  studied  diligently  the  Bible,  and  devoted 
themselves  to  Christian  and  philanthropic  work.       They 
were  tenacious  of  aU  the  doctrines  and  dl«cipllne  of  the 
Church   of   England,    and    were   scrapulously   strict    In 
observing  the  mbrlcs  and  canons  "    (Prot.   Dict.h       At 
this  time  John  Wesley,  among  other  practices,  "  seems 
to  have  been  In  favour  of  the  strict  observance  of  saints 
days  and  holy  days,  confession,  constant  communion,  ^ 
mixture  of  water  with  the  sacramental  wine."      In  1735 
Wesley  went  to  Georgia  in  America  as  a  missionary  to 
the  Indians.     On  the  voyage  he  was  brought  into  contact 
with  some  Moravians  (q.v.),  and  seems  to  have  been  much 
impressed  by  them.      In  America  he  met  the  Moravian 
pastor  A.  G.  Spangenberg.      Wesley  retumed  to  England 
in  1738.      In  London  he  met  the  Moravian  pastor  Peter 
Boehler,  who  had  been  ordained  by  Zinzendorf  In  1737 
for  work  in  South  Carolina.      He  became  interested  In  a 
"  Religious  Society "  founded  In  London  by  his  friend 
James  Hutton.      For  this  society  he  and  Peter  Boehler 
drew    up    mles,    and  on    May    the    12th,    1738,    It  was 
organised    more    fully    on    the   lines  of   the    Herrnhut 
"  Band  "  system.      At  a  meeting  of  this  society  on  May 
the    24th,    1738,    Wesley    had    that    profound    religious 
experience  which  marked  the  great  turning-point  in  his 
life       In  July,  1740,  Wesley  withdrew  from  the  Society, 
whose  pastor  at  the  time  was  PhlUp  Henry  Molther,  and 
formed  a  eejiarate  society.      The  new  society  met  in  a 
preaching-house  in  Windmill  Hill  (now  Windmill  Str^t) 
called  the  Foundery.     The  service  vras  very  simple.    But 
Wesley  was  accustomed  to   preach   In  the  open^lr    in 
various  parts  of  the  country.     Before  the  opening  of  «ie 
Foundery,  the  foundation-stone  had  been  laid  In  Bristol 
of  another  "preaching-house."      This  Involved  W^ley 
m  debt,  and  a  meeting  was  held  in  1742  to  consider  how 
the  money  could  be  raised.     The  plan  adopted  led  to  the 
institution  of  "classes."       The  classes  were  originally 
companies  into  which  the  Society  was  divided  to  facili- 
tate the  collection  of  money  by  "  leaders  of  the  classes. 
The  members  of  the  classes  were  visited  by  their  ^esP®^ 
tive  leaders.     In  couree  of  time.  Instead  of  being  visited, 
each  class  met  together,  and  the  Class  Meeting  became 
an  Instroment  for  regulating  Christian  life  and  conduct 
and  deepening  religious  experience.      In  this  sense  Class 
Meetings  have  not  suffered  much  change.       "  They  are 
usually  small  gatherings  of  some  dozen  to  twenty  people 
for   strictly    devotional  purposes,   and    for    giving   and 
getting  sympathy  and  mutual  advice  in  leading  a  godly 
life.    .    .    They  vary  as  infinitely  as  the  characteristic 
of  the  leader,  or  person  who  is  accountable  to  Methodism 
for  those  put  under  his  or  her  spiritual  charge:  as  In- 
finitely as  the  characteristics  of  the  members.      In  some 
cases 'it  is  a   stiffer.   in  some  a   more  homely  meetli«. 
But  in  every  case  the  word  of  God  Is  accepted  as  the 
rule  of  life,  and  the  little  groups  try  to  help  each  other 
to  conform  to  it;  and  membership  in  one  of  these  ctaasee 
constitutes  membership  in  the  Methodist  S<K?iety      (Mrs. 
Sheldon  Amos).    In  1743  John  Wesley  Issued  a  document 
entitled  "  The  Nature.  Design,  and  General  Rules  of  the 
United  Societies    in   London,    Bristol,    Kingswood,    and 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne."       Full    members  of  the  Society 
of  "  the  People  called  Methodists  "  were  required  to  con- 
form to  these  mles,  though  in  course  of  time  they  were 
altered  somewhat.       Persistent  failure  to  observe  them 
meant  exclusion  from  the  Society.      The  institution  of 
Classes  led  in  time  to  the  institution  of  smaller  groups 
called  "  Bands."     These  submitted  to  even  stricter  mles. 
There  arose  further  "  Select  Bands  "  with  whom  Wesley 
took  counsel.    The  "  Bands  "  met  together  quarterly  to 
observe  "  love-feasts,"  the  food  being  only  a  little  plain 
cake  and  water.      The  occasion  was  and  has  remained 
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one  for  recountliig  epirltual  experience*.      SP«»^.!°«  **J 

S;i^SeS«ST,  the  extent  '»  w^'^''  '«S°^^el».?^ 
invited  to  help  Weeley.      They  were  at  ^rgt  m  ne'pers. 
SSn  the  tov-helper  became  ateo  a  lay-prea*"    ,    J"^ 
?^,S'XlflLred  with  the  "jenfod  women  ka^de^ 
^  pUmM  the  ecclesiaet  cal  rule  of  the  Cnurcn  is  snaivu 
with  ta^iiien   (aSlta  the  lower  branches  theoreticaUy 
wiS  wo'S.  and  even  tlie  office  of  pre^el^ng^ybared 
v«»rv  larrclv  with  lay  preachers  who  live  Dy  meir  owu 
uSorlSVe  their  Sundays  to  preaching  I^^eir  own 
^iSbbourhwds,  and  sometimes  in  distant  parts  of  the 
^nntT    The  office  of  a  local  preacher  is  one  that  has 
Mwav^toeen  held  bv  men  of  the  most  various  attainments 
jS^'l^s'Sis  IS  the  world,  and  much  of  the  v^poron. 
life  of  the  Methodist  Society  ^  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
T«iniHtTv  is  thus  felt  to  be  not  a  far-off  office,  out  one  oi 
Se  f^i^iL  of  the  Christian  life  exercisable  by  any- 

o^  wS^^Wy    ^or    teaching    »«    ^fP^i^^^^/r 
number  of  hi«  fellows.       Many  a  useful  local  Pr^cn^^ 
S?vd^^  to  be  a  minister  set  apart  and  ordained,  but 
Sts  ^tbillty   for   orders  has^t    been   cl^r  ^  the 
authorities"    (Mrs.    Sheldon  Amos).        In  1*44    vvesiey 
5^a   a>nference   of    lay-preachers   and    sympathetic 
ctensymerL      THis  became  a  "  Yearly  Conference  of  the 
plJKaied  Methodists."      In  1784  Wesley  drew  upa 
"1S^  of^claration."  which  nominated  one  hund^ 
Dreachers  as  the  Conference,  and  provided  for  the  flUing 
Sr^f  vl^nciS  as  they  occurred.      This  made  Wesleyau 
Metlwd?^  a  distinct  denomination.     This  was  not  John 
W^l^'^riginal  desire.     The  beginning  of  the  cleavage 
w^^de  whe^  n  1741,  in  consequence  of  exclusion  from 
S,^  ^mmunion   Table  of  the  Church.    Charles  Wesley 
belan   to    administer  the    Lord's    Supper    in       uncon- 
aSrate<r'  preaching-houses.     The  Wesleys  had  intended 
^™^ietv  to  work   in  connection  with  the  Church. 
^'  In  JoSn  Wesley's  idea  Methodism  was  not  to  found  a 
Church.      He  permitted  no  Methodist  serviw  to  be  held 
in  church  hours,  and  even  to  the  present  day   In  Quiet 
villages  the  same  filial  respect  is  shown  to  the  National 
Church      The  change  came  when  the  numbers  of  persons 
excluded  from  the  Communion,  and  treated  as  panahs 
by  the  clergy,  grew  so  great  that  it  was  a  practical  incon^ 
Senlenci  fo^them  to  be  unable  to  use  the  best  hours  of 
the  Sunday  for  the  services  to  which  they  w^'^^^t^^^^t^^, 
(Mrs.  Sheldon  Amos).      Mrs.  Sheldon  Amos  thinks  that 
"  the  SDlrit  of  dissent  which  now  exists  in  Methodism 
Is  an  unnatural  excrescence,  and  will  die  down  again  as 
«oon  as  fresh  life  in  the  Church  of  England  causes  the 
STnd  o?  b^erly  love  to  be  stretched  out  "     John  Wesley 
was  himself  an  ordained  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England.       In  17r>3  Wesley  ordained  that  the  preachers 
should  preach  nothing  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  h^ 
four   volumes   of  Sermons  and  his  Notes  ^„  t^J^  ^^^J^ 
Testament.     This  is  still  the  rule.     Wesley  believed  that 
In  the  Primitive  Church  bishops  and  presbyters  were  the 
same  order.      Consequently  he  held  that  presbyters  have 
the  same  right  to  ordain.       To  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Methodist  missions  In  North  America,  in  1784  he  ordained 
Dr    Coke,  who  was  already  a  priest  of  the  Church  of 
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England,  "Superintendent"  (virtually  equivalent  to 
B^D)  and  Richard  Whatcoat  and  Thomas  Vasey 
-^er^'  In  1789  he  ordained  Henry  Moore  and 
Thomas  Rankin  "  Presbyters  "  that  the«aerainents  might 
be  administered  to  the  Methodists  of  EngUnd,  and  that 
the  power  to  administer  them  might  be  transmitted  to 
otheS^.  The  members  of  Wesley's  Society  were  called 
a  ^Precisians.  Wesley  himself  expU  ins  that  a  true 
Methodist  is  none  other  than  a  true  Churchman  .  in  his 
^l^rfance  of  the  rules  of  the  Church  for  the  p«^ice 
of  personal  piety  he  is  precise  and  methodical.  See  J. 
H    Blunt;  Prot.  Diet.;  R.S.W.;  J.  A.  Houlder. 

WESSOBRUNN  PRAYER.  THE.    The  manuscript  now 
known  as  the  Weasobrunn  Prayer  was  ^^if^^^^^ed Jn  the 
cloister  of  Wessobrunn  in  Bavaria.      The  prayer  i.^  in 
pmse!  but   prefixed   to  it  are  nine  llne«  of  alliterative 
veree        It  is  written  in  Old  High  German,  and  dates 
from  the  eighth  or  ninth  century.      It  »«.«> J«''*^!l ^'^J 
"  the  almighty  God,  who.  ere  earth  and  sky.  tree  ana 
mountain  were,  ere  sun  and  moon  shone,  ere  the  sea  was^ 
when  all  about  was  void,  was  already  then  surrounded 
by  many  good  spirits,  he  the  most  bounteous  of  men^he 
holy  God  "  (de  la  Saussaye).    Chanteple  de  la  Saussaye 
considers  the  prayer  to  be  wholly  Christian.      J.  Grimm 
K    Mlillenhoff   and  others  believe  it  to  be  a  fragment  of 
genuine  Teutonic  paganism.      See  P.  D.  Chantepie  de  la 
Saussaye,  Rei.  of  the  Teutons,  1902;  Brockhaus. 

WESTMINSTER     ASSEMBLY.       The     Assembly     of 
Divines  was  constituted  in  1B43.      Both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament had  resolved  to  set  up  a  government  "  most  agree- 
able to  God's  word,   most  apt  to  procure  and  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  Church  at  home,  and   in  nearer  agree^- 
ment  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  other  Reformed 
Churches  abroad."      The  Assembly  of  Divines  therefore 
was  appointed  by  the  Ixjng  Parliament,      to  be  consulted 
with  by  the  Parliament  for  the  settling  of  the  govern- 
ment and  liturgy  of   the  Church  of    England,  and    for 
vindicating  and    clearing   of   the    doctrine   of   the^  said 
Church  from  false  aspersions  and   interpretations         it 
consisted  of  one  hundred  and  flfty-one  members,  who  met 
first  in  the  Chapel  of  Henry  VII.    in  Westminster,  and 
afterwards  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  in  the  Deanery. 
"  Ten  weeks  were  devoted  to  the  revision  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  to  bring  them  Into  unequivocally  Calvlnistic 
form  on  the  lines  of  the  Lambeth  Articles  and  of  Uasher  s 
Irish  Articles,  and  the  first  fifteen  were  finished,  and  sup- 
plied   with    Scripture    proofs"     (W.   A.    Curtis)       The 
Assembly    next    prepared    a    Confession   of    Faith    (see 
WESTMINSTER      CONFESSION).       Catechisms       (see 
L\RGER  CATECHISM,  and  SHORTER  CATECHISM), 
and  a  Book  of  Discipline.       See  William  A.  Curtis^ 

WESTMINSTER  CONFESSION.  THE.  The  West- 
minster Confession  was  the  result,  or  rather  the  chler 
of  the  results,  of  the  consultations  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly  of  Divines.  It  was  submitted  to  Parliament 
in  December  1046,  and  again  in  April  1W7  with  the  addi- 
tion of  Scripture  proofs.  In  Scotland  it  was  ^Pro^^ 
bv  the  Assembly  of  1047  as  "  most  agreeable  to  the  Word 
of  God.  and  in  nothing  contrary  to  the  received  doctrine, 
worship,  discipline,  and  government  of  this  Kirk  in      » 

1048  by  order  of  Parliament,  it  was  issued  in  English 
and'l^tin.  *•  and  enjoyed,  until  the  Restoration,  the 
unique  distinction  of  being  the  Confessional  standard  of 
the  whole  United  Kingdom  "  (W.  A.  Curtis).  In  1049, 
the  Scottish  Parliament  having  approved  It,  the  Assembly 
ordained  that  "in  every  house  where  there  is  any  who 
can  read,  there  be  at  least  one  copy  of  the  Shorter  and 
larger  Catechism.  Confession  of  Faith,  and  Directory 
for  family  worship."  W.  A.  Curtis  points  out  that 
'*  though  not  Intended  by  its  English  authors  to  t)e 
imposed  on  the  individual  conscience  as  a  document  for 
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subscription,  it  was  promptly  so  used  in  Scotland."  In 
1090,  under  William  and  Mary,  It  obtained  the  rojal 
sanction.  Ac«)rdlng  to  Curtis,  the  Westmli^ter  Oo^ 
fesslon  does  for  the  whole  system  of  Calvmistic  doctrli^ 
wMt  the  Canons  of  Dort  (1619)  did  for  one  doctrine. 
••  It  was  the  last  great  Creed-utterance  of  Calvinism, 
and  intellectually  and  theologically  It  is  a  ^orthy  child 
of  the  Instituteff,  a  stately  and  noble  standard  for  Blbie- 
lovlng  men  While  influenced  necessarily  by  Continental 
learning  and  controversy,  It  is  essentially  British  as  well 
bv  heredity  as  bv  environment ;  for  not  only  Is  it  basea 
upon  the  Thirt'y-nlne  Articles,  modlfieii  and  supple- 
nJenttHl  in  a  definitely  Calvlnistic  sense  at  Lambeth  and 
at  Dublin,  but  It  literally  incorporates  Lsshers  Irish 
Articles  accepting  their  order  and  titles,  and  using,  often 
without  a  word  of  change,  whole  sentences  and  para- 
eranhs  •     It    still   remains,   in  spite   of  changing 

times  and  altered  formulae  of  adherence,  the  honoured 
symbol  of  a  great  group  of  powerful  Churches  through- 
out the  British  Empire  and  the  great  American 
Republic,  embracing  within  their  membership  a  lan?e 
proportion  of  the  foremost  representatives  of  the  world  s 
highest  material,  social,  educational,  moral,  and  religious 
interests  The  English-speaking  Presbyterian  Churches 
throughout  the  world  without  exception  adhere  either  to 
it  or  to  some  (X)mparatively  slight  modification  of  it; 
while  Its  hold,  direct  or  indirect,  upon  Congregationa lists 
and  Baptists  and  others  is  a  further  tribute  to  its  power 
both  of  education  and  of  revival."        See  William    A. 

WHAI.E  THE  It  is  noted  by  Donald  A.  Mackenzie 
(Crete)  that  In  Palseollthlc  times  the  spines  of  fish  were 
laid  as  charms  on  the  bodies  of  the  dead;  and  also  that 
the  Llgurian  and  Cretan  Neolithic  people  seem  to  have 
used  the  backlK)nes  of  whales  as  charms.  Among  the 
Peruvians  of  the  coast  In  Incan  times  the  whale  was  wor- 
shipped, and  was  called  Mamacocha  or  "  Mother  Sea. 

WHEEL  THE  One  of  the  seven  royal  treasures  of 
the  Ideal  king,  or  king  of  kings,  of  the  Bud(toists  (or 
rather  of  the  pre-Buddhists)  Is  the  treasure  of  the  wheel. 
This  wheel  became  one  of  the  symbols  of  Gautama.  it 
has  six  eight,  or  even  a  thousand  siwkes.  Hackmann 
thinks  that  bv  the  rolling  whw'l.  as  applied  to  Gautama, 
the  spiritual  ruler  of  the  world,  is  typified  the  spread  of 
his  teaching  The  wheel  is  supposed  to  appear  to  the 
ideal  king  when,  after  purifying  hlm.self.  he  ascends  to 
the  upper  storv  of  his  palace  to  keep  the  sacred  day. 
Rhvs  Davids  explains  that  the  wheel  was  suggested  by 
the  Vedlc  poetrv,  which  describes  the  sun  as  rolling  across 
the  space  of  heaven  In  his  victorious  course.  "  And  like 
the  sun  when  the  wondrous  wheel  appears  to  the  great 
king  it  rolls  onwanls  to  the  very  extremities  of  the 
world  conquering  and  to  conquer.  But  the  wheel  of  the 
ancient  sun-worship  is  now  subordinated  to  the  king  who 
has    purlfi(Mi  himself."      See  T.   W.   Rhys   Davids;    H. 

Hackmann.  ,      ,    -  ,.*   ., 

WHEEL  OF  LIFE.  What  is  called  a  "  wheel  of  life 
figures  ppominentlv  in  I^  ma  ism.  The  wheel  is  painted 
on  the  walls  of  liie  veramias  of  temples.  It  has  six 
spokes,  and  the  divisions  between  the  spokes  represent 
six  regions  in  which  a  new  existence  may  be  found. 
These  are  :  the  region  of  the  heavens;  the  region  of  the 
semi -celestial  Titans;  the  region  of  the  man  world;  the 
region  of  the  animal  world;  the  region  of  ghosts;  and 
the  region  of  th-  hells.  Entwined  about  the  wheel  is 
the  figure  of  a  demon.      See  H.  Hackmann. 

WHITE  BRETHREN.  A  body  of  religious  enthusiasts 
who  were  prominent  in  ItAly  early  in  the  fourteenth 
centurv.  They  were  so  called  because  they  wore  white 
robes  and  hoods.  Their  leader  professed  to  be  Elijah, 
the  herald  of  the  Second  Advent,  and  he  wished  to  lead 


his  followers  to  a  crusade  against  the  Tarts  in  the  Holy 
I^nd  The  White  Brethren  came  into  conflict  with  some 
of  the  papal  troops  of  Boniface  IX.  They  were  dis^rsed, 
and  their  leader  was  captured,  and  burned  as  a  heretic. 

See  J.  H.  Blunt.  ,     _     ,      ,  ^^  +>,^ 

WHITE  CANONS.  A  name  given  in  England  to  the 
PreiSonstratenslans.  They  are  also  known  as  Nor- 
bertlnes,  because  the  order  was  founded  by  St.  Norbert 
(d.  1134).  They  were  called  White  Canone  because  their 
habit  was  white.  ^  ^  ^^^  ^- 

WHITE  CAPS,  A  name  given  to  members  of  one  or 
the  American  Vigilance  Societies  (Q-v.)  from  their  prac- 
tice of  wearing  white  hoods   in  order  to  conceal  their 

WHITE  DOVES.  A  religious  sect  In  South  Russia 
which  came  into  prominence  in  1876  by  coming  into  oon- 
fllct  with  the  authorities. 

WHITE  FATHERS.  A  Roman  Catholic  congregation 
founded  in  Algiers  In  1868  by  Cardinal  Lavigerle  (1826- 

1892) 

WHITEFIELDITES.  The  foltowers  of  George  White- 
fiaM  n  71 4-1770)  who  became  domestic  chaplain  to  Lady 
niitingdS  (1748r  S^UNTINGDO^^ 

WHITE  FRIARS.    A  name  by  which  the  Carmelites 

^'w^ItThO^,  the 'monastery  OF  THE.      The 
oldest  monastery  In  China  is  called  "  the  Monastery  of 
the  White  Horse."     A.  Lloyd  says  that  in  Japan  also  the 
W^hite  Horse  Is  held  in  reverence.     In  several  temples  a 
white  horse  is  kept  constantly.       I^J^J^^^, J^PJ?^ 
provinces  in  which  As'vaghosha  is  regarded  as  the  patron 
saint  of  silk  culture,  "  he  is  said  to  have  appeared  as  a 
thousand  white  horses,  to  have  made  a  thousand  white 
birds  sing,  to  have  assumed  the  forms  of  countless  silK- 
worms,  to  have  spun  thousands  of  cocoons,  t-^  have  saved 
many  thousands  of  living  creatures      (Lloyd).      In  any 
case;  the  White  Horse  played  an  important  rjle  hi^ 
development  of  religion  in  China.     In  64  A.D.  the  Cl^^^^ 
Emperor   Mlng-ti   is  said  to  have  dreamed  night  after 
night  that  he  saw  standing  before  him  a  nMin  clothed  m 
golden  raiment.      He  held  in  his  hand  a  bow  and  arrows 
and  pointed  to  the  West.     Ming-ti  was  so  much  impressed 
that  he  decided  to  send  men  to  the  West  to  search  for 
"  the  true  man  "  who  had  appeared  to  nim.      His  m^- 
sengers  started  for  India.      On  their  way  they  met  two 
monks  who  were  leading  over  the  mountain  passes  a 
white  horse  laden  with  Scriptures  and  Buddhist  ImagM. 
Ming-ti 's  messengers  felt  that  they  had  found  what  they 
wanted,  and  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  continue  th^ 
journey       The  monks  accompanied  them  to  the  i^nmese 
capital  and  were  lodged  in  a  monastery  ^^,^^*J^!^^ 
been  known  as  "the   Monaster:^  of  the  White  Horse. 
One  of  the  books  which  the  two  monks  are  supposed  to 
have  brought  with  them  is  known  as  the      Sutra  of  the 
Fortv-Two  Sections,"  a  collection  of  logta  or  short  pithy 
savings      The  origin  of  the  collection  is  not  certain.     It 
has  even  been  suggested  that  the  two  monks  were  w>t 
Buddhist    missionaries,    but  Christian   disciples  of    St 
Thomas.     The  suggestion  is  supported  by  A   Lloyd,  who 
urges  several  considerations  in  support  of  it.      Although 
we  know  of  such  logia  among  early  Christians,  there  are 
no  similar  logm,  Lk>yd  believes,  "  in  the  whole  range  of 
Buddhist  Sfltra  literature,  except  those  whlrti  yj^  own- 
piled  about  this  period  for  like  Pun)o«e8.''     ^^n  tje  tcfcole 
the  main  contents  of  the  collection  will  be  found      to  be 
not  in  disagreement  with  Christian  ^^octrines,  and  far 
more  suitable  for  Christian  purposes  than  the  Epl^le  of 
St.    James    (which    has    been    claimed    as    a    Buddhist 
writing)  would  be  for  the  use  of  disciples  of  S  akyamunl. 
The  component  parts  of  the  character  which  was  Intro- 
duced to  represent  Buddha  are  said  to  represent  a  man 
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pS?ert  Mai^nr  chertabed  mooogram  IHC.  the  man 
S^SThe  li^  .«i  arrows!  "  Curiously  eDoaj*^^n  the 
Book  of  BeyeUtton  <t1.  2)  we  read :  ^j'^  '  ^^j-aH 

«J  India  a  fact  which  aeeme  to  A.  Lloyd  to  poiut  to 
"  It.  not' AST  been  a  Buddhist  mission  at  all,  fpr  the 

»  gracious  an  Invitation  from  so  powerful  a  monarcn  as 

"i^^Vi'E  ^cHoc"^.  THE.      The  White  Ix>tus 

"  ai<rMP«»n  Meea  of  Rozan."     According  to  A.  Lloyd,  hjon 

Amida,  without  troubling  very  much  about  the  Amlda 
ScrlDtiiree     "  It  has  been  said  that  he  was  a  Manichspan  . 
gSTh^  Lotus  Society  «tiU  --i?,\^^China    I  am  toW 
and   its  members  sing  hymns  which  it   is  hard  to  dis- 
tlnguSh  from  Christian  ones."      See  ArthurLloydL 

WHITE  QUAKEBS.  The  religious  t)ody  which 
received  the  name  of  "  White  Quakers  ''was  ^oundedln 
HTuld  by  Joshua  Jacob  (1805M877)  after  ^e  had^^^J 
disowned  by  the  Society  of  Friends  (1838).  The  memoers 
nf^eeect  were  so  called  because  they  wore  undyed  gar- 
ment ^Ifr  l^der  objected  to  the  use  of  newspapers 
Silfs  cloctr  andwatch^.  He  was  imprisoned  for  two 
T^%  (Ta  ch?ie  of  misappropriating  n«>ney  betonglng 

L  s^mfo^hans^  ^^^^^'^^J^^f  ,''''. "^h^^em^^ 
a  community  at  Newslanda,  Olondalkln.  ^^F^t^^Z 
Sf  this  establishment  lived  }^  J^^^<>'':^^f^^^^''^f  S 
fleflh-food  and  making  bruised  com  the  staple  of  tneir 
S^t  K  l^?ng  ^ject^  "  (D.y.B.).     See  the  Dictionary 

of  yational  Biography.  cnnrlflv 

WHITE  SUNDAY.  A  name  given  to  the  first  »™ay 
after  Easter  bemuse  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the 
nS^lv-bStptls^^rTthelr  white  r^bes  for  the  last  time. 
?t  is  «?Ued  in  the  Missal  and  Breviary  "  pomlnica  In 
Albil"       Other  namee  are  Quaslmodogeniti    (Q.r.)  and 

^WHITE^WEEK.  A  name  given  to  the  week  after 
Ea^er    becau^   during  this   week   the    newly-baptised 

catechumens  appeared  In  their  whit«  ga"?^2.^,„^       ^_ 
WHITSUN-FARTHINGS.  Whitsun-farthings       or 

smoke-farthlngs  were  offerings  formerly  made  at  Whit- 
Sde  tothe  cathedral  by  persons  in  the  diocese  who 
lived  In  a  house  with  a  chimney.  ,   ,     ^x.      v.  ^# 

WHITSUNTIDE.  The  Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  or 
Eng^nd  speaks  of  the  week  following  Whit  Sunday  as 
Whitsun  W^k  and  of  the  Monday  as  Whltsun  Monday^ 
^irsunday  i«,  like  P^^teco^t^the  fiftieth  day  a n^r 
Easter  Day.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Whl^s"°  !«,* 
wiTTiption  of  Pnngsten,  the  German  name  for  Pentecost 
?Sr  conjecture  1«  that  Whit  Sunday  wa« jailed 
originally  White  Sunday  on  account  of  the  white  gar- 
ments worn  by  catechumens.  The  Feast  commemorates 
Se  S^Towal  It  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  a  posies 
and  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church.  A  writer 
of  about  the  fourteenth  century  seems  to  asmime  that 
Whit  is  equivalent  to  Wit  or  Wisdom  (see  W.  Benham). 

WILBURITES.     One  of  the  divisions  of  the  Society  or 
Frlenda  (see  QUAKERS),  being  the  followers  of  John 
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Wilbur  When  Ella*  Hicks  caused  a  schism  in  the 
^iety  lu  America  by  hi«  rationalism.  ^^^.^\J^^ 
^hX  party,  led  by  J^'Pt^^hSt'^SS/  sSon 
of  Norwich.  England,  thought  *^f,.f?J^"_i^^ere 
would  be  avoided  if  the  stringency  of  their  ^octrinee  were 
relaxed  a  little.  John  Wilbur  opposed  thU  tendency, 
fnd  t^e  Wilburltes  became  the  strictly  ox^odoxparty^  ,, 

WILD  HUNT.  What  ifi  known  as  the  Wild  Hunt 
orYhe  "  I?rlou«  Host  "  1b  an  old  Teutonic  ^^^^^^-^^^^^ 
tlmi  at  n^ght  a  great  noise  was  heard,  or  seemed  to  be 
hSS  in  the  air  This  was  supposed  to  be  a  wild  hunt 
fuwhick  huntsmen  shouted,  and  ^ogs  bayed  whi^  a  ho^ 
of  spirits  rushed  ak>ng  with  them.  ^Ojig^^*"^:  ^  ^^^^ 
sppm  the  Wild  Huntsman  was  Wodan  (QV.).  ine 
routlngand  baying  repr^^t  the  howling  and^;a«^n| 
of  the  tempest  sent  by  the  Wind-god^  th^  S!n^l?ed^^re 
also  god  of  the  dead,  the  souls  of  ^^^^^^^J^^Z 
?e?s"if^^VtL^^Td^"^^^'Th^rwlld^;^t  rfat  YlS^ 

Tn  pir^lt  of  an  a^mal.  a  bo^ar.  ^^ '^^^  ^J  JLfZ  kl 
woman,  the  Windsbraut.  When  a  storm  is  jagingMhe 
h^  dmws  near.  The  beginning  ^f  „V^ttreOn  t^me  '' 
famed  Twelve  Nights,  is  more  ^cially  '^.l f^^J™  ^^ 
rc^hanteole  de  la  Saussaye).  See  P.  D.  Chantepie  ne  la 
S^^fe     The    Rel.    of   the    Teutons,   1902;    Chambers 

Enoycl.;  Brockhaus.  Rnhpmlan 

WILEMITAE.         Another    name    for    the    Bohemian 

^  wf/nFlVlANS  The  followers  of  one  Wilhelmina  of 
M^nf/  1^1)  She  asserted  that  the  angel  Raphael 
fn^unc^  "^r  birth  to  her  -<>tb-  Influenced  by^ the 
f«>flchine  of  the  Abbot  Joachim    (1130-1200).   «ne    inrrntr 

d«ui^  herself  to  be  «■>  'n«'™"^<'?  «' '^f,"^  '.^"'^.e 
Sent  to  save  Saracens,  Jews,  and  false  (hrl«Tian«.  ane 
^ild   sh^^id,  suffer  as  Christ  did,  and  afterwards  rise 

'Ti/kInIoNIANS  "^  1°  A^Kch  of  the  Brownists 
(aT)  The?^^k  Sielr  name  from  their  leader  Wilkirv 
i^n  The  wnklnsonians  declared  that  thov  were 
Wles  Uke  Peter  and  Paul.  2  The  ^ollow.^  of  Jemima 
Wilkinson  (175.3-1819)  in  America.  She  «al<}^ Jhal  she 
had  risen  from  the  dead  and  was  Perfect^  She  cj^lmea 
af^  [o  work  miracles  and  to  pi^phesy.  The  designation 
wWch  she  herself   gave  to  ^/r   followers   was  that  of 

"  ^nTltMS-^'lBR^R^'DR.''-  A^^Library  fminded  in 

17J^\%anieiyilHa^n^  (ir^^  ^^Tu'"^.^  A,w" 

Dr  Williams  was  Presbyterian  minister  at  Hand  Alley. 
BishoDseate  Ivondon.  He  also  became  lecturer  at 
Filnte^^Hkll  but  m  lfi94  he  was  dismissed  from  his 
k^ui^"  ip  in  consequence  of  a  book  which  h,'  had 
^bnSied'"  Gospel  Tnith"  (1«^2).  He  left  la^e  sxin^ 
of  monev  for  religious  and  scholastic  work^  ut^ 
WllS^  Library  is  primarily  a  Th^^<f  5«^]„J^'^!?,I^ 
intended  for   the  use  of  ministers,  students,   and  other 

^rs^ls  engaged  in  the  study  of  'I^^l<>,^f„,S^^CbJ^^5 
History.  Comparative  Religion,  and  kindred  ^^i^^' 
But  it  is  also  serviceable  to  students  of  History. 
pSilosophv.  Economics,  the  History  of  ^^nguaj^*-'  f"^ 
T  iteratur^  including  Classical  Literature  both  ancMent 
and  mXra  Therl  is  no  subscription,  and  the  readers 
aSe  norSned  to  any  i»articular  denomination. 
^INEBRENNERIANS.     The  followers  of  .John  Win^ 

breni^r  (17^-1860).  who  ^^^  g^'^l^^'lf  ^J^'^^'^'^J ^^l 
German  Reformed  Church  in  Harrisburg  Penn^  He  was 
in  charee  of  four  churches  in  which  there  was  a 
-  revwir'  The  revival  led  in  oourse  of  time  to  «^para- 
tion  from  the  German  Reformed  Church.  The  new  con- 
J^JtSns  be<4me  "  spiritual,  free,  and  independent 
KhS^"  In  1830  a  (Snfeivnce  was  held  to  decide  upon 
?Se^^titution  of  -  The  Church  of  God."  as  the  new 
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bodv  was  called.      It  was  decided  that  chuirhef.  should 
nJisTof  •'  believers  only  " ;  that  they  ^ould  be  -  with- 
Tut  s^K^rlan  or  human  name '-that  they,  should  have 
••no  creed  and   discipline  but    the   B't)le     ,   that   they 
sh^ld  bTunder  no  foreign  Jurisdiction;  and  that  "they 
eZld  be  governed  by   their  own  office^  ^osen  by  a 
maloritv  of  the   members  of  each   individual  church. 
WiSnner     presided     over    the     Con  erence      whi^ 
inaugurated  an  Annual  Conference  or  Eldership.      The 
mfniSere  were  called  elders.       Baptism.  Feet-washing, 
Snd  thf  Lo^'s  Supper  constitute   *'  positive  ordinances 
o? nerpltufl^nding  in  the  church."     The  third  of  these 
sL^JlTi  ••  admlnl^.ml  to  Christians  onlyjn  a  sittii^ 
Dosture    and  always    in   the  evening."      See   J.    Wine- 
b^nnS'  in  Rupp's  Religious  Denomiruitions,  1844;  Schaflf- 

^WINGED  DISC,  THE.     Tlie  winged  disc  or  solar  di»c 
Is  a  figure  composed  of  a  disc,  representing  the  sun.  and 
two  X^s,  one^^each  .side  of  it.  „  Then.  .5%P^^^tK 
reference  to  it  in  the  Old  Testament  (Malachi  iv.  2  :      the 
sun   of    righteousness  shall   arise    with    heal  ng    in  his 
wings'-:   ie  however,   the   Journal    of  the  Manchester 
Egyptian   and   Oriental  Society,  1917,  p.  CT.).        In  any 
case    it  has  been  a  common  religious  symbo    in  ancient 
Egvpt.   Babylonia,  and   elsewhere.       Awording  to  Pro- 
fe^r  Elliot  Smith,  indeed,  it  originated  ^  Egypt   and 
wITcarried  thence  all  over  the  world.       "  The  wlng^ 
disc  with  a  i>air  of  serpents  is  the  commonest  and  most 
distinctive  sN-mbol  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  religion,  and 
is  constantly  found  carved  upon  the  lintels  of  the  peat 
doors  of  the  temples.      It  appeared  in  a^^^eat  variety  of 
forms  in  Egypt  and  was  widely  adopted  and  distributed 
ab^d.     e«%ally     by     the     Phoenicians     (see     Conn 
d'Alviella.  "  The  Migration  of  Symbols."  1894.  p.  204  et 
sea  )  "      It  is  found  in  Asia  Minor,  Assyria,  Babylon  a, 
and   Persia,   as  well  as  in  Carthage.  Cyprus,  Sardin^, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  Mediterranean.        In  modified  forms 
it  occurs  In  India  and  the  Far  East,  and  ultimately   it 
re-appears  in  America  in  a  practically  complete  form  and 
iu  preclselv   homologous  situations,  upon  the  lintels  of 
doors  in  siin-temples.      But  the  curious  feature  of  these 
American  winged  discs   is  that  they  are  invariably   re- 
versed :  and  the  body  of  the  serpent,  which  even  in  the 
Egyptian  models  is  often  conventionalized  into  a  ^ttice- 
llke  pattern,   is  now   replaced  by  a  geometrical  design 
This    only    becomes    Intelligible    when    it    Is    «>mpared 
with    the     (reversed)    Egyptian     original  "     (G.     Elliot 
Smith,    Anc.     Egypt.     Civ..    1916.     p.     31)^,     ^^  ,°^ost 
cases     the     design     Is     still     further     modified     In     a 
characU^ristlcally    American    msnner.    ^Often   the  place 
of   the    sun's   disc   is    taken    by    the   face   of    the   god. 
The     American    development    of    the    winged    diw     Is 
essentiallv  geometrical,  and  Dr.  Rivers  has  pointed  out 
that  the  transformation  of  a  naturalistic  into  a  geometri- 
cal design  is  usually  due  not  to  simplification,  but  to  a 
blending  of  dllTerent  cultural  influences. 

WISDOM-LITERATURE.  A  name  given  to  those 
Hebrew  writings  which  deal  with  problems  of  practical 
"  iS  Pt^f-  Comill  points  out  that  the  Hebrew 
Wisdom-literature  "  is  not  philosophic,  but  theologi^l. 
or— if  the  term  be  preferred— theosophical  speculation. 
Prof  Tov  (Encycl  Bibl)  clas.ses  it  as  a  kind  of 
nhilosophv.  "  Inasmuch  as  it  seeks  to  discover  what  is 
permanent  and  universal  in  life  (which  is  the  aim  of 
philosophy),  it  may  be  described  asj:he  pre-Phllon  c 
Hebrew  philosophy."  The  writings  wh^h  belong  to  this 
class  are  :  Job,  some  of  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Eccles^ 
lasticus.  Fx^leslastes,  Wisdom  of  Solomon.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  is  the  Book  of  Job.       See  EncyJ. 

^WI'SDOM^OF^'JESUS  THE  SON  OF  SIRACH.  THE. 


Another  name  for  the  apocryphal  book  of  EceleBlasticus. 
It  is  also  known  as  The  Book  of  Ben  Slra.  Jesus  the 
eon  of  (Ben)  Slra  or  Sirach  is  claimed  as  the  author 

WITCHCRAFT.     According  to  Grimm  the  word  Witch 
is    derived    from    the    Gothic    word    veihan     (German 
v;eihen),  which  meant  originally  "to  perform  (rites). 
The  earlier  meaning  of  the  term  was  "  a  woman  re^roea 
as  having  supernatural  or  magical  power   and    know- 
ledge "  (Findlater).     The  word  then  came  to  denote  (in 
the  Middle  Ages,  for  instance)  a  woman  who  wa«  sup- 
posed to  have  formed  a  compact  with  the  devil,  or  with 
evil  spirits,  in  virtue  of  which  she  was  able  to  work 
supematurallv  and  to  do  harm  to  men  and  beasts.      Ihe 
Catholic  Dictionary  defines  Witchcraft  as  "a  povver,  r«l 
or  supposed,  of  producing,  In  concert  with  an  evil  spirit, 
effects  beyond  the  reach  of  natural  means  and  opera- 
tions "      A  belief  In  magic  and  sorcery  Is  found  every- 
where In  ancient  times,  and  even  In  modem  times  among 
primitive  folk.     But  a  distinction  has  been  made  between 
authorised    and    unauthorised    exponents    of    tiie    art 
While  the  m^icine-man  has  inspired  people  with  a  kina 
of  religious  awe,  the  witch  has  filled  them  with  a  sense 
of  terror.       The  evils  of  real  witehcraft  are  manifest, 
and  real  witches  deserved  to  be  ruthlessly  exterminated. 
The  danger  was,  and  proved  to  be  a  terrible  reaUty,  that 
harmless  persons  might  in  spite  be  accused  of  practising 
witchcraft.       In  Africa   "  countless  millions  of  human 
beings  have  been  slain  as  sorcerere  and  witches  on  the 
accusation  of  professional  witch-doctors  "  (J.  M.  Robert- 
eon    P  (7  )       In  Europe,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  began 
a  war  of  extermination  against  witches  which  developed 
into  a  horrible  mania.     In  this  war  the  Innocent  SFufferea 
with  the  guilty.      It  seems  indeed  to  be  a  law  of  buxnan 
progress  that  innocent  persons  must  suffer  or  besacrl- 
flced      If  the  innocent  had  not  suffered,  the  superstition 
involved  in  the  burning  and  drowning  of  witches  would 
have  persisted  longer.       It  is  customary  to  Jay  all  the 
blame  for  the  hunting  down  of  witches  upon  the  Chnptii. 
"  No  saint,  no  pope,  no  Christian  scholar  rebuked  the 
great  crime  of  the  Middle  Ages.      In  the  fifteenth  and 
.sixteenth  centuries  pope  after  pope  solemnly  sanctioned 
and  encouraged  it.     Innocent  III.,  In  1484,  gave  a  fearful 
impetus  to  the  slaughter  throughout  Europe,  urging  the 
Dominican  monks  on  with  awful  effect.      The  Refonners 
joined  in  the  error,  and  Protestant  lauds  were  just  as 
much  desecrated  as  C^atholic.     No  estimate  of  the  number 
of  victims  is  possible,  but  details  such  as  a  French  judge 
boasting  that  he  has  accounted  for  900  witches  In  fifteen 
vears,  or  a  Swiss  Judge  dealing  with  1,000  cases  in  one 
vear  give  some  idea.     The  horror  that  was  added  to  lire 
bv  the  hunts  of  Inquisitors,  and  the  monstrous  nature  of 
their  courts,  can  hardly  be  realised."      So  writes  Joseph 
McCabe  (The  Bible  in  Europe,  1907).      The  Church  and 
the  Bible  were  to  blame.     But  if  "  not  a  saint  or  prelate, 
from  Francis  of  Assisi  to  Wesley,  was  moved  to  protest, 
as  he  savs,  one  wondera  what  must  have  been  the  mental 
condition  of  the  mass  of  the  people  or  what  it  would 
have  been  without  the  Church.      The  natural  inference 
is  that  to  a  large  extent  the  excesses  were  dne  on  the 
one  hand  to  an  impatient  religious  zeal  and  on  the  o^r 
hand  to  the  interference  of  a  lawless  lay  element.      The 
history    of   witchcraft    shows    that    the   persecution   of 
witches  is  often  due  to  popular  superstition.     J.  C.  Oman 
(Cults,  1908)  thinks  that  since  1802  thousands  of  witches 
in  India  "  must  have  perished  in  out-of-the-way  places  at 
the  hands  of  their  superstitious  countrymen,   with  the 
knowledge  and  connivance  of  the  equally  superstitious 
village  police."      One  of  the  methods  of  testing  witches 
has  been  that  of  the  trial  by  water.      "  In  Hadramaut, 
according  to  MacrizT,  when  a  man  was  injured  by  enchant- 
ment he  brought  all  the  witches  suspect  to  the  sea  or  to 
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a  deep  pool,  tied  ^ves  to  ^fj^^^^^^^^'^^m^ 
into  file  water.      She  w^o  dm  ^^  «i^^«  ^  ^^^ 

^'~^Wt'^1e<^'*?^c^m^  "    (W^'llXrtson    Smith, 
TS1     ^i^  of  thrwitche«'  Sabbath  which  once  pre- 

rde  a  MrS-^S  ^  '1S^\^^^^ir'^  ''^ 
•Sabbath'  on  «Toteaqiie  8teed«,  ana  inere^  Chambers's 

<^^btat,le  powers  for  evil^   %^'^''^^^  History    of 

Hexenprocesse,  im\  R«*°?^^'.  f^'      ,    ™  of   the   chief 
WODAN.      Wodan   or   Odhin  was    one  ^   \^     ^.^ 

deities  of  the  Ancient  Teu^o^tJ^jf hTm  a?  Mercury. 
as  the  wreme^i^.  ^^j  «^f  of  the  p^gians  and 
He  was  one  <>'  %„^^^%?^tnently  In  one  of  the 
the  Saxons.  He  figures  P^J^t"*"  J  discovered  at 
Merseberg    Charms    (^-tO.    whl^h    were^^ 

^^o^r^^^No^-  "te^HSbdTlJ:-- 

outside.  Originally  l»«J?;^»^|!f.^;**  ^|  ^me  Wodan 
the  IstvffiOiies  n^^*^"^^  J^^^^^fo  blow  "and  Wodan 
''  ^^^^I^i"^  *  "Stnc^^inf  may  be  Mnnful  or  ben^ 
^^£^1^  irS'Xral  S^fhl's^Sd^ave  l^n  alg>  a  god 
S?^^ar\nd  a  god  of  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^  {.f  ieader^n  Se 

a  dapple-grey  horse  or  on  a  ^eed  ^^^  as  y^^  ^^^ 
and  as  being  a  ?Ef  VJ^^t^i^  [ramu<m  he  has  become 

p    D    Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye,   Kei.    vj 


considerable  stir  was  created.  The  anthor  was  j^';™^^ 
ISSuel  Reimarus  (1694-17fi8).  ^^^.^^^^  s^us^J 
of  H  'brew  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Hamburg^    See  uusiav 

word  is  \Uep?»renTo7«»  "'•'""'"I'-  "  "  ''I'"  ""•,"^"?1 
Z.  Id4  imagT  or  truth  which  It  coDvejs  to  which  la 
iKri^it"?ffl^cy  On  the  «>ntrary,  the  most  l«ent 
ofaHords  are  tho*.  wh'eh  tave  no  n-*-"^"^^*'  .«^ 

rJa'i^'rn'irsrwS^hr.rii.icW^^^^^^^^ 

and  medla.val  dnMners,  ■'°j'„i^''%^^anu«  dm«n^_from 
CTe'^M^.^Ul'.'^a^rt.^h'ra'  Jo^  wm.ou.  n^.n^n. 

La  mort  influenc-e  over  the  <i«''«?°f  „.'^'^'"'""rtLtate 

Even  long  communications  may   he  made   In  articulate 

sounds  which  convey  no  thought  whatever.  ,,^__.. 

wnnTniES   THE  NINE.      A  select  number  of  heiwa 

in^e  Jorid^s  h^n-       The  heroes  are:  Joshua.  David 

;°nd'^'judls'  MaUSoa    (1"\  B.C.)    among   0>e    Jews: 

Hector  of  Trov.   Alexander  the   Great    (Si6   «*^  _>•    *"" 

Ti^Mm,   Caesar   (44  B.C.)  among  the  pagans:    and  King 

4^hnr  VS-  Britain    (542    A.D.).   Charlenvagne   of  France 

fsH  A  D  ).  and  S>d^l?ey  of  Bouillon   (1100  A.D.)  among 

"^  WROEITES  The  followers  of  John  Wroe  (1782^ 
IsS)  They  called  them^lves  Christian  I«™^11  f 
Z7)  wSe  wa«  himself  a  follower  of  Joanna  Sou th- 
i2tt;  fK>m  ^om  the  Southcottians  (q.v.)   received  their 

'"^WURRAWILBEROO.  Two  demons  in  the  religion  of 
th^  Fnahlavi  tribe  of  Australia.  They  come  to  earth 
^^eT^mts^n  Whirlwinds:  try  to  c^tch  the^^;^t.  of^^ 
dead-  and  bring  disgratv  on  women.  ,^""^  ,^JT!: 
ff^'id  ?o  «natch  up  a  t>aby  spirit  someU  mesa  n^^^ 
fllone  towards  some  woman  he  wishes  to  oi«fre(lu  ana 
SghX  medium  of  this  woman  he^in-nmtes, ^Thaps 
twins,  or  at   l^'ast  one  baby       (K.  I^ngion  t-arser, 

^WYCI^rFF^^Es'^'^The    followers    of    John    Wycllffe 
(1325-1384).       See  LULLARDS. 


XARATANOA.     A  Mexican  deity,  an  earth  and  maize 

^^^BRIAN  BROTHERS.  A  go??*^.  Cathol^^'^J! 
P«tablished  In  North  Brabant,  Holland,  in  184«.  by 
^KSd^  James  Ryken.       The  Brothers   undertook  to 


A^^^t^  th^ir  lives  to  the  Christian  education  of  youth. 
rTu^  ^n^  himself  Blather  Francis  Xavier  in  honour 
.f  ^npis  Xavier  or  Xaver  (150»J-1552).  the  Apostle  of 
?he  Indians  "^  He  o,^ne^a  cx>llege  at  Bniges.  and  called 
It    St     Francis    Xavler'8    College.      The    Brothers   have 
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worked  also  in  England   since  1R4S.   and  in   the  United 
Cte^sin!^  ikt:      In  the  United  States  It^  sphere  of 

"^XCAC/U^  Ttnillgod'Tf  ?e.!tiiit^;?n  the  religion  of 

^^X^RO?>HiGY  """■  The  Greek  word   xerophagia  means 
•*  dry  f^'^    The  term  Xerophagy  occurs  in  Greek  and 
I^tin  writers  as  the  equivalent  of  fasting. 
XIUJNEN         A   Mexican    goddi'^^s.   protectress  of  the 

young  mai^e-ear^  worshipped  by  the  Aztecs.  .  H.iman 
sacrifice  was  I   feature    in  the  worship,   victims  being 

^TlST'STHROS.  The  name  given  by  ^^\^^^'^'}^ 
depend  upon  Bemsus  as  that  of  the  hero  of  the  Baby- 
lonTn  deluge  It  is  a  distortion  of  the  expression  Adra- 
Khasl^T^S  is  found  in  the  Gilgame^h  Epic  (g.r.)^ 
an  enithet  for  Parnapishtim.  Adra-Khasis  was  read 
l^alfs  adra  and  then  Xisusthros.      See  Morris  Jastrow, 

^XITTHTECIITLI.  Xiuhtectitli  was  one  of  the  gods 
worlhip^d  by  the  ancient  Mexicans,  thejire-god.  The 
^me  mWns  *'  lord  of  fire."  As  the  other  name  of  the 
S^  H^ehueteotl.  "  the  old  god,"  suggests,  he  was  one 
of  t'hfoW^  dei  ies.  There  are  points  of  resemblance 
S^tw^n  S  and  both  TezcatlijKKa  «j.i^)  and  Huitzilo- 
^hUi  ((/.r.).  As  in  the  case  of  thejormer^  his  con^ 
nection  with  the  sun  was  represented  by  a  mirror.      As 


in  the  case  of  the  latter,  a  dough  image  of  the  god  played 
an  important  part  in  one  of  his  festivate.  The  .mage 
was  raised  on  a  cross.  Afterwards  it  was  thrown^own 
and  the  fragments  were  eaten  by  those  who  took  part  In 
the  festival.  Xluhtecntll,  besides  heing  the  god  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  was  the  divinity  of  the  ^omertlc 

hearth.  Lewis  Spence  mentions  that  a  Pi!^,.f'  J'X 
and  a  libation  were  consecrated  to  Xluhtecutli  hy  tt^ 
members  of  an  Aztec  family  every  morning  on  riadng. 
Among  his  emblem*  are  the  fire-snake  and  the  butterfly. 
At  his  chief  feast  living  victims  were  «^t  into  a,»J«e 
brazier.  See  Spence.  Myth.;  J-  M.  Rol^son,  "The 
Religions  of  Ancient  America,"  In  R.S.W.;  P.O. 
XMUKANE.       A  tribal  deity,    a   disease-god,   in  the 

religion  of  the  Mayan  Indians.  ^     ^    .  _,        •„  *>.^ 

XOCHBITUM.      A  tribal  deity,  god  of  singing,  m  the 

religion  of  the  Mayan  Indians.  ^„„«« 

XOCHIPILLI.    A  Mexican  deity,  god  of  flowers,  dance, 

Aone  and  games.  ,  , ,  - 

XOCHIQUETZAL.  A  Mexican  deity.  godde«s  of 
flowers,  love  and  pregnancy.  She  was  also  the  patroness 
of  weaving  and  embroidery.  ^     ^  ^    ,         „^  „^„ 

XOLOTL  A  Mexican  deity,  god  of  twins  and  mon- 
strosities.     He  is  represented  as  dog-headed. 

XPIYAKOK.  A  tribal  deity,  a  disease-god,  in  the 
religion  of  the  Mayan  Indians. 

XTOH.  A  tribal  god  of  fertility  in  the  religion  of  the 
Mayan  Indians. 


YACATECCTLI.  A  Mexican  deity,  god  of  the  guild 
of  travelling  merchants.  His  symbol,  the  staff  of  the 
UaveUer  wis  treated  as  a  god.  Incense  was  burned  to 
It:  offerings  of  flowers,  tobacxo.  etc.,  ^-^J^^^^f'^ 
If  prayers  and  genuflecMon.s  were  made  to  It.  lo  tne 
god  himself,  slaves,  fattened  for  the  purpose,  were  often 
sacrificed. 

YADAYIM  The  title  of  one  of  the  Jewish  treatises 
or  tractate*  which  reproduce  the  oral  tradition  or  un- 
written law  as  developed  by  the  second  century  A.D.  and 
are  inoon>orate<l  in  the  Mishnah  <9.v.).  a  collection  or 
compilation  eomplet£Hl  by  Rabbi  Judah  the  Holy  or 
the  Patriarch,  about  200  A.D.  The  sixty-three  tractatea 
of  the  Mishnah  are  divided  into  six  groups  or  ordei^ 
(Medarim).  Yad6yim  is  the  eleventh  tractate  of  the  sixth 
eroup    which  Is  called  Tohoroth  ("  Purifications    ). 

YAHWEH  'Hie  pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  divine 
name  Y-h-w-h  (or  Y-h-v-h)  adopted  by  modem  Christian 
scholars  The  Jews  refrained  from  pronomcing  the 
sacnHi  name  Y-h-w-h.  Wherever  this  n*"'^^  occurs  in 
the  Old  Testament  they  pronounce  it  Adonay  (My  Dora), 
or  sometimes  Elohim  (God).  Christians  have  long  been 
accustomed  to  pronounce  the  word  Y-h-w-h,  Yehovah  or 
Jehovah  (using  the  vowels  of  Adonay).  Modem 
Christian  scholars,  however,  believe  that  the  true  pro- 
nunciation, which  the  Jews  had  forgotten  at  an  early 
period,  is  Yahweh  or  Jahveh.  There  is  a  verb  hayah 
or  hat^h  in  Hebrew  which  means  "  to  be  or  to 
become"    and    makes    its    Imperfect    or    Future    tense 


Yahweh.  Yahweh  might  mean  "he  who  extets  (abs^ 
lutelv)  "  or  "  he  who  is  self-existent  "  or  "  he  wiU  be 
(with  us)  "  Or  it  might  even  mean  "  he  who  causes  to 
bT"  or  "  he  who  calls  Into  existence."  The  name  Is 
used  in  the  Old  Testament  as  the  peculiar  name  of  the 
God  of  Israel  distinguishing  him  from  the  gods  of  other 
nations.  For  another  s^gg^tion  regardi^  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  name,  see  the  article  TETRAGRAM- 

'  YAJUR  VEDA.  The  Yajur  Veda  is  one  of  the  B&cred 
lx>oks  of  the  Hindus.  It  belongs  not  to  ^e  strictly  Vedic 
period,  which  is  represented  by  the  Rig  .Veda  (q.v.) 
and  Atharva  Veda,  but  to  a  following  period.  With 
the  Sama  Veda  (Q.v.),  the  Yajur  Veda  introduc^a  new 
period,  the  Brahmanic  period.  The  Yajur  Veda  oop- 
t^'ns  the  sacrificial  formulae  used  by  the  priests.  lo 
these  formulae  explanatory  remarks  have  been  added. 
See  Monier-Williams;  E.   W.  Hopkins. 

YAM\  Yama  is  one  of  the  deities  In  Hinduism.  At 
first  he  was  regarded  as  a  man,  the  "  first  of  mortals, 
corresponding,  it  would  seem,  to  the  Hebrew  Adam.  In 
course  of  time,  however,  he  came  to  be  regarded  as  the 
king  of  the  dead,  the  god  of  departed  ^irlts  In  one  oj 
the  hvmns  of  the  Rig  Veda  addressed  to  the  "  god  of 
departed  spirits  "  the  following  lines  (as  translated  by 
Monier-William«)  occur : 

To  Yama.  mighty  kimr.  bf^  P'^.  *°«*,.^*'"??««  .P".**"    ^ 
He  was  the  first  of  men  that  died,  the  first,  to  ™e 
Death's  rapid  rushing  stream,  the  first  to  Pomt  *»««>«» 
To  heaven,  and  welcome  others  to  that  bn«ht  abode. 
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AS  the  first  man  Ya^  Tvl^li^^'^^-^^'^' ^f' 
of  tbem  were  <^^^%'^^,'*Ly^SLl^ot  Tama  and  the 
mythology  J^de  Yami  ^^jf^^^^e  king  of  the 
mother  of  mankind^  ^>,r  nm)erlS  and  two  four-eyed 
dead  hte  abode  was  the  «PP«'  «7 '  S"  Sometimes  his 
watch-dogs  gi^rd^  ^Llht^^s  te  ng  acSSlly  In  the 
^^^  xft^^id  MrT^SL  "  my  home  is  there  where 
sun.  It  is  aaid  for  in|U°^  •  ^^^^  ^^^  even  messenger 
are  the  sun's  mys        Yama  8  me  a^  j^  ,be 

is  Agni    (g.t?.).       *  VP*"if^^    Tn<i«rA  who  condemns  and 
Epic  Poems)   into  the  stern   Judge  w^oo^  ..^^^  ^ 

punishes  the  dead      He  is     me  run         ,  ^oose-bear^." 

of  Justice,"  or  "  tiie  B<»;J^^'  voidine  in  his  hand  a 
He  is  represented  f>metim€6  as  hoWing  in  ^^^^ 

noose,  "with  which  he  binds  the  spWt  ^a  ^^  „ 
frame  after  drawing  it  ,J^"V,jf ^.^"^^itn  the  wonder- 
(Monier-Williains).     ^^^.^^  ^^i^er^ny  sins  he  may 

-?i^^"Kr°^A^B^ud£ig^^^^^  -- 

-.Vir  ?nTind^H£S  k^lnfofre 

a^la^  or?ivts?arthe"sr  ^^  Monier-WiiUams ;  E. 
W.  Hopkins.  „__^^-^^  p.,^  mxiE      The  YSnAdis  are  a 

"  houses  of  the  gods.  .^nmw?^nce,  and  a  deity 
god,  a  village  goddess  of  lo^^  ?KnSm  Devudu  is  in- 
Sf  wider  repute  and  mflu^oe.  ^h^^^^^,  Ankamma 
variably  the  household  g^.l^^ramn^  Subbarii- 

18  in  charge  of  a  ^^^1^^%^^^^^^^  Narasimhulu,  and 
yudu.    Venkat§swaralu     ^^.^^^^jniS  over  a  wider 

Sf^orsh^take  varlousfoms^  a  wood^ 

kota;  bricks;  stones;  l^^^^J^l^  drawn  ou  the  walks 

^^htr'^us^'o'^me^^n'dfu'lfSf^"^^^  Into 

of  their  houses,  or  "^*^'^  "",  r^iotf^rm  erected  under  an 
shape,  and  placed  on  a  small  P^f  ^^^^^^  sacred  " 

aruka  tr^.  ^^^'  ^^^^^^L^i)  ?^e  YSnadis  worship 
(B.  Thurston  and  ^:^^X\ingeT^  that  the  pious  are 
their  anoestore.         ^^^^"^^boXiversee  with  them  and 

*''*  '^^JSli^  t^em  l2^  gSdess  receives  animal  sacri- 
even  inspires  "lem.      xuc  »  vegetarian,  whose 

flees,  but  Chenchu  Devudu  is  a  ^^^^j^^^^^^i^iW  on  a 
votaries  are  bound  *^V«Tnd  frSts  The  Yanadis.  like 
single  daily  mealof  ^^^^^^^^^re  even  divided  into 
Hindus,  ^^^'^^Zll  ?^ey  are^PPOsed.  during 
Vaishnavites  a?<LSaivit^  obj^s.  and  thTspirits  of 
worship    to  endow  inanlr^teobje^s.  ^^^   ^^^ 

geographical^  feature    with  ^re   «        ^^^ 
natural  Powera      OJjd^   ^^^^  ,,  two 

sup^mepowers  in  the  U^We^   one  of  w^ch,  Jan^^^^ 
the  source  of  ilght,  J"*™'"  *°°    ,i  ;„a  death        The 
I'"'  f.  !;SLSw  otet/w'S'ihr^e.veiAte  Yih  with 

of  Tang  and  Portly*  7  Se  tetter      NMurally  the  sun 
former  and  aeven  torts  of  the  tetter_     i  »  ' 

oontalDS  the  P^**? '^fJ^L^!  which  rontSTu^  certain 
t>r»T.°tM^  -r^^  S*th^e'^krn.''orthe  accumu- 


when  the  Tang  rises  above  the  horlK>n  the  ooS^^T"*": 
jS^ns^thlogs'of  the  »"«  nj^f,  '°*"^  To^haChe 
^er'^re'^^o^  T^^^^tho  is'S??^    >e  Tang 

and  with  a  Mantra  underneath,  is  supi)Ose<i  to  nave  k'** 

'"&rHS!ro?ura,=-rt. 

^FMrs^'ns-^  <'^?.  -Hr."n^'anf  ir«?.rs 
addr^  to  vartou?  Ira"'*"  jTof  the  divisions  of  the 

a-nTfnr^%roT4rsacr/^c.J>}S;5^--^^ 
Oldest  part  of  the  Zenda vesta  and  constitute  the  original 

""^YAztit^'     The  Yazatas  or  Ya^d*  are  a  class  of 
anl^lTin  ^iroastrianism,  who  seem  to  rank  below  the 

Amesha  Spentas  (Ameshaspands).  ^^wiah  trP«tise« 

vPRXMHTH  The  name  of  one  of  the  .Jewish  treatise* 
or  trS^es  which  reproduce  the  oral  tradition  or  un^ 
^X^ta'wal  develop^  by  the  second  centunj^J,/^^^, 
are  incorporated  in  the  >I>^J^\  ^J  ^^^V  *  Xlv  or  the 
compilatii^  completed  by  Rabbi  J"?^^^-^^!,^,^^'^^^^^^ 
Pfltriarch  about  200  A.D.  The  sixty-  three  ^raciaiee  oi 
fhi  MUhuah  are  divided  into  six  groups  or  orders 
^IdaHm)  T^e  work  Yebamoth  is  the  first  tractate  of 
{re'th7;3'group.  wh^  is  ^a Hed  f  «Mm  r JJ om^^^^ 

JilT  a%r  a^nd-^t  r^^^^il^iogl^/nd  c^^s^S 

%'e!l^0w1Sp"  BUDDHISTS.       When    in    course    of 
t>L«d"c^Ls  iUtet  split  UP  i-  two  chie^f  ^^^ 

ri^^^e  l>'TZ?i.r^  by  the  <x>,onr  Of  their 
ctothing  the  strict  party  wearing  yelk>w  the  lax  party 
^^^^°«rhe\ellow-^p  Bn^djiist^we^  founded  1  n  t^ 
tXenth  centurj-  by  Tsong  Khapa  (ft.  1355  or  1^.  who^ 
followers  were  also  known  as  the  Gelugpa    ^seoT   (^-l' 

H  L Tde^was  tx>  institute  a  ^»f  •>"«  -^.^FS^r  hI  felt 
Sin  comnared  with  Martin  Luther  (1483-154()).  He  ^^'t 
t^?  tTf  d^Sline  of  Buddhism  had  been  wrnipted  by 
IS?  lixttv^^  the  Red-cap  school.  -^PtS^^.^.^^^^eh 

JrTglLl^rtlce^ret'rement  for  religious  meditation  at 
"cIllim'JSjns"aUh<«,gh  as  there  -s^^.ny  s««n Jn 

^SIan>r'?»^e'^?^°s''lha^  dTed^i^^*  A.D..  he  la 
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mippoaed  to  have  ascended  to  heaven  His  aj^Mlon  Is 
celebrated  In  a  Festival  of  Lamps  (see  LAMPS).  It 
should  be  added  that  Tsong  Khajia's  reformat  on  had  a 
precursor  In  the  eleventh  century.  At  that  time  Brom 
Ton,  a  disciple  of  Atlsha,  founded  a  sect  called  Kadam^ 
He  insisted  on  greet  strictness  in  the  monastic  life.  SJee 
Monier-Wllllams;  H.  Hackmann.  .       -,    *>,^ 

YEN   LO.       The  Chinese  name  for  Yama   {q.v.),   tne 

Hindu  god  of  the  dead. 
YESHWANT.      The  gtorious,  one  of  the  names  or  tne 

Hindu  god  Krishna.  ,^      ,     v.   /ct  * 

Yl-yrSIRAH.  THE  BOOK:  The  Book  Yetsirah  (Sefer 
Yetsirah)  or  Book  of  Creation,  la  a  Jewish  mystical  work 
of  uncertain  authorship  and  date.  It  P">hably  originated 
Tb^ut  the  sixth  century  A.D.  See  MYSTICISM,  NON- 
f  hhistiav 

YFWE  ORDER.  A  secret  religious  society  of  men 
and  women  in  Togo.  West  Africa.  The  members  are  not 
amenable  to  the  laws,  and  the  doctrine  and  practice  of 
the  society  are  said  to  be  lewd  and  licentious  On 

being  initiated  evervone  receives  a  new  name,  and  thence- 
forth his  or  her  old  name  may   never  he  mentioned  by 
auvbody  under  j)enalty  of  a  heavy  fine.      Should  the  old 
uame  be  uttered   in  a  quarrel  by  an  uninitiated  person, 
the  aggrieved  party,  who  seems  to  be  oftener  a  yoman 
tban  a   man.  pretends  to  fall  into  a  frenzy,  and  in  this 
state  rushes  into  the  house  of  the  offender,  smashes  his 
pots,  destroys  the  grass  roof,  and  tears  down  the  fence. 
Then  she  run.s  away  Into  the  forest,   where  the  simple 
iKH)ple  believe  that  .she  is  changed  Into  a   leopard        in 
truth  she  slinks  by  night  Into  the  conventual  hulldlnp  of 
the  order,  and  Is  there  secretly  kept  in  comfort  till  the 
business  is  .settUnl.      At  last  she  is  publicly  brought  te^ck 
bv  the  societv  with  great  pomp,  her  body  smeared  wltn 
red  earth  and  adorned  with  an  artificial  tall  In  order  to 
make  the  Ignorant  think  that  she  has  really  been  turned 
into  a  leopard"  (J.  O.  Frazer).      See  J.  G.  Frazer,  The 

G.B.,  Ft.  II.,  19U. 

YEZIDIS         The  Yezldls  or  Devil-worshippers  are  a 
sect    found    chieflv    in    the    Caucasus,     Armenia,    and 
Kurdistan,  and  having  their  headquarters  In  the  province 
of   Mosul.    Me«oi)otamla.      The    origin  of    the   name    is 
obscure     It  mav  be  derived  from  Yazid  or  lazd,  a  town 
In  Iran        Among  Christians  in  the  villages  near  Mosul 
the  name  applied  to  the  Yezldls  is  Dai.«nltes  or  followers 
of  Bardeaanes.      *'  According  to  the  belief  of  the  Yezldls, 
God   the  creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  first  made  from  his 
own' essence  six  other  divinities,  the  sun.  the  moon,  and 
the  prlnciikal  stars,  and  these  joined  with  him  In  creating 
the  angels.       The  devil,   who  was   Crod's  own  creatloii. 
rebelled  against  his  k)rd  and  was  cast   Into  hell.        He 
aft-ensard    rej^ented   of  his   sin,   did    i»eu«nce   for  seven 
thousand  vears.  and  shed  tears  of  contrition  which  fill 
eeveu  vessels  that  will  be  u«ed  at  the  Day  of  Judgment 
to  quench  the  fires  of  the  seven  hells.      God  In  his  mercy 
l«rdone4l   the  recreant.    restore<1  him   to  heavenly  rank, 
iiiade  him  one  with  himself,  and  forbade  the  angels  to 
look  with  scorn  ui>on  their  relnstate<l  brother.      Inasmuch 
as  Goils  grace  thus  forgave  and  exalted  even  Satan  him- 
self  man  .should  not  look  with  hatred  upon  this  so-called 
representative  of  evil.      On  this  account  the  Yezldls  never 
allow  the  name  of  Satan  to  i«88  their  lips,  avoiding  even 
a   svUable  that  suggests  the  word,   and  shrinking  with 
horror  from  any  mention  of  the  devil  by  others      (A_V^ 
Williams  Jackson.  Persia  Past  and  Present,  1900).      The 
Yezldls  are  afraid  to  pour  boiling  water  upon  the  earth 
lest  they  should  scald  the  face  of  the  little  devils.    They 
worship  the  .sun.  the  moon,  and  the  stars.     They  also  pay 
divine  honours  to  a  metal  cock  called  Tftous.     According 
to   Williams  Jackson,    this  is  really  a  r>eacock   conven- 
tionalized so  as  almost  to  resemble  a  cock.      But  Lidz- 


barskl  has  suggested  that  Tftpus  Is  a  «>™p2'?o''w^iS^ 
the  Babylonian  deity.  This  leads  WP^!!,  *5^r^"^^ 
Tiickson's  statement  that  "the  Yezidi  reUglon  snows 
duir^r^fv^rof  the  old  A«^«jBabyl^n  wo^P 
of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  for  the  faith  aPP^«  to  ^^7J 
retained  the  sun-god  Shamash  under  the  torn  of^elkh 
Shems  and  the  moon-god  Sin  as  Shellth  »iim,  «" 
eSatloS  of  G^  himselfT  AlphonseMingana  contends 
that  the  Yezidl  sacred  books  are  ^urloas.  _»??.  ^J^' 
\S?lliams  Jackson,  as  cited  above;  AlphoMeMingJJ. 
-  Devil-worshippera,"  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  A$iatio 

^toGDRASIL"""- The  ash  of  Yggdrasll  ^J  the   sae^ 
tutelarv  tree  of  the  gods  of  the  Edda.      It  is  a  great 
S^^tr^aSd  it^  tfunk  form«  the  «ls  of  the  wortd 
Another  name   for  it  is  "  the  tree  of  ^Imlr,     Mim 
meidhr.      In  the  Icelandic  prose  B^?*'  ?J'^^*^''*;*?J,Ji 
is   sSd:    -Three  roots  stretch  out  in  three  directions 
undTr  Yggdrasil-s  ash.      Hel  dwells  «^der  one*  the  ftjst 
gfants  under  the  other,  the  race  of  n»^^,^<i«,':  the  third 
Chantepie    de    la    Saussaye    thinks    that    the    Idea    of 
Yggdrasll's  ash  does  not  belong  to  popular  belief  but  Is 
dS  to  the  imaginations  of  the  scalds  (°;J^f,^^>-    .^ 
P.   D.  Chant epie  de  la  Saussaye,  Rel.  of  the  Teutons, 

^^IMING*"'  One  of  the  Chinese  ClasBlcs.     Kingn^na 
"  Classic."      Yih  is  the  "  Book  of  Changes  *'  iQ.v.). 

YIMA.  An  Iranian  deity.  YIma  is  the  «>n  of  ^« 
sun.  There  is  a  close  connection,  it  would  seem,  he^n 
the  Iranian  Yima  and  the  Hindu  Yama.  In  the  Avejta 
(q.v.)  the  soma  {haoma)  is  firet  prepared  for  man  by  the 
sun  In  the  Rig  Veda  "It  is  Yama  the  son  of  Vivas- 
^nt  (X  mv,  60.10)  who  first  '  extends  the  w^ '  of 
TsoL)  sacrlfi<;e  (vii.  33.  9,  12)  "      See  E.  W   Hopkl^. 

YIN  According  to  the  Chinese.  Yin.  the  source  of 
darkness,  cold  and  death,  is  one  of  the  ^two  su^me 
powers  in  the  universe,  the  other  being  the  source  of 
light,  warmth  and  life,  Yang  {q.v.).  r^Mir^ 

YOGA       Yoga  Is  the  name  of  a  doctrine  or  pracHoe 
which  has  prevailed  in  India  for  many  centuri^.      Mr. 
J    C    Oman  quotes  the  following  explanation  by      tne 
Ap<wtle    of     the     New     Dispensation,"     Babu     Keahub 
Chunder  Sen.     "  What  does  yoga  literally  mean?    Union. 
The  English  word  which  makes  the  nearest  approach  to 
it  i«  Communion.      The  created  soul,  in  its  worldly  and 
sinful  condition,  lives  separate  and  estranged  "om  the 
Supreme  Soul.       A  reconciliation  is  needed;  nay,  more 
than     mere    reconciliation.      A     harmonious    union     to 
sought  and  realized.      This  union  with  Deity  Is  the  real 
secret  of  Hindu  yoga.      It  is  a  spiritual  ^nJAcatlon,  It  to 
consciousness  of  two  in  one;  duality  In  unity       To  tl^ 
philosophical  and  thoughtful  Hindu  this  is  the  hlj^est 
heaven.      He  pants  for  no  other  salvation;  he  seeks  no 
other    mukti    or    deliverance.       Separatton,    disunion, 
estrangement,  a  sense  of  distinction,  duality,  the  pride 
of  the  eve,  this  Is  to  him  the  root  of  all  sin  and  suffering, 
and  the" only  heaven  he  aspires  to  Is  conscious  unton  and 
oneness  with  Deity.      He  is  ever  struggling  and  striving 
to  attain  this  blessed  condition  of  divine  humanity.    Once 
m  possession  of  it,  he  is  above  all  sorrow  and  distraction. 
sin  and  impurity,  and  he  feels  all  Is  serene  and  tranquil 
within.       All  his  devotions  and  prayers,  his  rites  and 
ceremonies,  his  meditations  and  his  self -denlato,  are  but 
means  and  methods  which  help  him  on  to  this  heaven 
This  explanation  may  be  supplemented  by  one  8  ven  by 
William   James  from  the  work   "  Vlvekananda       (Raja 
7Z    Lonlo^  18^).      The  Yogi   (dleclple)  finds  "  that 
the  mind  itself  has  a  higher  state  of  existence,  beyond 
reason,  a  superconscious  state,  and  that  when  the  mind 
eets  to  that  higher  state,    then  this  knowledge  beyond 
reasoning  comes.    ...    All  the  different  steps  In  yoga 
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ar.  intended  to  bring  u.  -entilically  to  fe  -per-^ 
acious    state   or   ^naMhl.     •    •    •    J"«^  ^        ^j^^^  ^ork 

l^^^rZ^.  S==,  ?Ji3%.-.  ^»^^ 

Truth  «hinea  in  ts  *«"  ^f ^^STJ*^  aU-Tor  what  we  truly 
-for  Samftdhi  li^  P<>t^^i^,^iL}^  ^^  from  the  finite, 
are.  free,  i^<>rt^l'^^PJ*f°iVaSS^he?and  ^^^^^ 
and  its  contrasts  of  good  a^f  ^^^^f  f^^^;  \ogi«  are  in 

with  the  ^n^^.^^^'/^^^^^T^ea^e^-  of  ^^^l  and  ae 
great  repute  in  India  as  "^^'t  "  ledee  and  power. 
Jhiloflophers  and  «f;^ts  of  great  know lea^a^^^^^ 

^'v'SSfr'  Te-  Yo^8  wSip  s'ta.      Their  pri«..pa. 

•H^^'zr  ''-ruf j_^a«  ^^  ..e  n.. 

substratum  of  truth  mt  a  ™f  °^!\"^  "TT  j^     Jl  ^j^^   most 
influence  which  ^^^^^/J^^i^^'^StenX  to  the  physical 

S^n  c^uW    influence   the  proceedings  of  such  beings 
^^vSS^i  ■      ThP  title  of  one  of  the  Jewish  treatises  or 

^ffoN"^  S^^l^^ciK^iSN   ASSOCIATION.      The 
fi^  ^Mhes^A^iatloM  was  founded  In  London  in  1844. 

JT*S  a  ™pSve?  Meetings.  In  the  busln€«  ion*"/ J" 
uS^t"of  iSndon.      Branch  and  Corresponding  Asso- 

Ctatio^^n  sprang  np  In  <"f "-"'Kran  adopt^  tTe 
ivViiR  »nd  throughout  the  country.  They  an  »d<>P'*°  '"" 
«iSl  Mme  tat  each  of  them  adapted  lt«  agenciea  to  the 


^i?!Ser"nTrrcSis''of  thri^SJi  ^^ 

gellcal  Churches.      In  ip  «P^"'„d  America  was 

^t«  from  the  A««?'*'.'<'°f,  ^^'nS^f  the  tvjng  Men', 
held  in  Paris,  and  a  bas.s  of  ^"Ij^  <>' t"*  '"^f„  j^g,. 

•^"^"MSS'.'^'ToungMe^hrSS.n  Associations 

Holy  Scriptures,  desire  t<>  „^.  f  ^"^J  ^Seir  efforta 
doctrine  and  i^Jhe^^^^KlSgd^ma^S  Young  Men." 
^^e^ss^ro^  in'- warelt^  with 

the  existing  ^^^^^f «'  »f .^t.^,  ^^  ^^  ^2  a  Natro^^l 
functfoiw  proi)er  to  the  9^"I^^f^.  ^^^^.-tions  "  was 
<-r»nncil  of  Young  Men's  Christian  ^^^^'*"™,,..,riah 
i„ouncu  VI     iv»u"6  iolnt   meeting  of  Brltlsn 

l«,ker-room8    etc.     Jh    entrance  Mil  ^^^    ^^_^ 

staircase,  *»ich   Is  a  feature  or  ^^^^  springing 

rm"'fhe':n,at£r^  olifhe,S>lurn1.      On  the  gro,,nd 
'fl^  are  al«>  ""^^^.^t^^^i'^^  '*  S  L^eU.  ri^ 

f^ugrt'wof «d3:rs^^™^3.^. -s 

?s.h"^ms.  °oi  rH'^HHrir^-^"^: 
™^iiL"5oo^ur?.s^f>f'"-31,.'-r''"rn'd 

aectlon,  with  work-  and  prlntlng^«K>mJ.rt-ro«ms,.n^ 

SEB^3r;S-S'ofr^;^h;H; 

SS  :i?k^Ke?rrre-a.^VV-M 
^h    batl>«   and    ^vatory    accommodEtlon.  See    the 

''"/0?N0'w0M1N%'c''HkIST^A'N^.SSO<UAT.ONS^ 
Th«2e  aIsoc^  io,«  are  established  on  the  same  hasls  a, 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Assoc  a  lorn.  •JJ^^"* 
sit   Association  was  founded  in  18u7  by  the  Dowager 

''4hv^^^BVT^V  SECT.  ^  A  Japane«.  nuddhlst 
^nlSr  Vn rv°Sn'AS,*rhelL;^git,'a,Va.K, 
?o  SmTnd  advl^  him  to  1-- f.-.H^'r.irTe'w^i 

»f,rn'!';:iri^rmr^^n-orjn^^^^^^^^^^ 

?i's^^nre^=.t?V"notTery'^p'ur'  eee^k^-rthur 

^' VT^mHIKIKYO  THE.  The  Yulshikikyo  or  the  One- 
neL^t  is  aiifher  name  for  the  Japanese  Hossf,  «ect 
"g^  )  The  doctrine  of  Oneness  is  "  one  of  the  key- 
notes  of  the  HossO  teaching  "  (Arthur  Lloyd). 


7ABIA\a     The  name  Zabiann  has  been  used  in  yarioaj 
ZAMiA.^Js     Autf  »«*  "  Persian    and   Jewish    writers  of 

In  the  Koran  tlu-  term  is  used  2j,;X  "^^'^'^es       In 

^^^^:^  ^? -^SrSrr 

SrmS'S  t^e-J^-.r/rJhY^f,  ^^  CJ. 
^IfA^WM  "-iS^"  meof  ot  ofZ  Je^sr^r^tlses  or 
IraXe^whirt  Wp.«)u<.  the  oral  "«?,;"<>V{,"S  I"? 

plla.|on   ^mpleted   b.v   R«%J;'t?,'',y:5r^?^e,;[es  of 

SS-Srr  nS^  t%  J  «tL;^ss 

cornipted  form  of  Diatoolus  «5j^^^.^.;  Lanlus  {Hrrrrn. 
ZVrcHJ'^ANS.     A  name  used  by  hplpnaniua  \,nni 

^^7iTSKIT"'r"A  ^?r5";is1"riformers  who  ai^ 
in^h^^nd   cenfu^RC.  within  the   Pn<^«thood    and 
we^  kn^n  in  the  first  century  as  "  the  Sons  of  7^dok 
A^rdmg    to   a    doaiment    (Fragments    of  a    ZadoUte 
Yv^^J?  dHcovered  bv  Dr.  Soheehter.  and  siH^POsed  by  a 
n   rharl^(i?^tou«  Development)  to  have  been  written 
^tiZT^  ind  8  B.C.,  they  were  called  also^  ;^}%^^\\ 
^nu  of  Ismel."  acknowle^lged  ««  leaders      the  Star 
onrt  •'  T>flw-eiver  "  and  were  members  of  a      New  love 
^nfa^d'' Covenant  of  Rei^entanc^."  which  Involved  a 
^t  aniritual  change.     The  author  of  this  work  ''  hated 
fl^orth^o"?  Phari^.  declaring  that   they  n.ade  void 
thP  written  law  by  raising  a  body  of  oral  traditlonas  a 
'  wan  •  abJ^ut  U.      But  he  was  almost  equally  opposed  to 
hrbrethTn  the  Sadducees.   declaring  the  P«>phe  s  as 
well  a^tlfe  llw  to  be  a  i^ligious  authority,  teaching  a 
hieH.sed  immortality,  the  existence  of  angels,  the  advent 
ot  t^M^ah    ahigh  moral  code,  and  the  wickedness 

"V^rM^t^K.^'^h'T^Babylonian   name   for  New  Year's 
Dav      It  might  be  the  first  day  of  the  month  ^cred  to  a 
S?if;.      Thiswas  the  case  with  the  goddess  Bau  (Q.v^^ 
When  Manluk    (q.v.)   became  the   central    figure  of  the 
^nTheoT  New  Year'^  Day  came  to  be  his  «pecial  day, 
inS  t^Vg  muku  became  a  Marduk  festival.       On  thl. 
fjiision  there  was  a  Holemn  procession  through  a  hand- 
le Iv  paved  rot.te.      -  The  union  of  Nabu  «nd  Marduk 
wfl«  ^rubolized  bv  a  visit  which  the  former  paid  to  h  s 
?athe?.th?  chief  of  the  Babylonian   Pantheon.       In  hi^ 
ship    magnificently   fitted  out.  Nabu   was  carruKi  along 
the  street    known  as   Ai-lbur-shabfl,    leading    from    Bor- 
sVppa  acTosa  the  Euphrates  to  Babyk>n  "  (Jastrow        The 
New  Year's   Festival   of   Marduk    was  a    specially    pro- 
iiitious  time  for  seeking  oracles  in  the  temple  of  the  god. 
for  during  thi«  festival  he  decided  the  fate  of  men  for 
H  whole  year.     See  Morris  Jastrow,  Rel. 


ZAHILA,  ANNALS  OF.      A  book  of  the  annals  of  the 
'^^f^?r'r\T''Vuu^^Ztn  saint  worshipr^  in 

4iS^^%s  rthrmin^rBr&^n%^« 

^^sJa^MO^'Is  ^'^^The'god^f  t'ie^'ta'^ll^W^lan  tribe. 

™s:rta^to^fs^^  ^.  ^ 

^^^MA^r  'T  Babylonian    deity    be^nging  .  to^  the 

STdv^^^nJ^^^^^^^^^^  »=^ 

"^;A^rinAN?"  ^ott^nTme  ""4    the    Jacobites. 
ZANZALIAN^.      -^^rmM-    "^        ,      j^  j  j^^   from 

TfIlO^  ^nTh?Ne°w  Testament  one  of  the  apostles 
is  d^rited'  as  "  Simon  called  ZPWtes  '  (I^Vke  .vh  15. 
is  aescrioeu  »  called  Kananaios  (Matthew  %. 

^'^M«rt  HI   18?    The  tet^r  word,  Kananaios,  Is  simply 
•  G^V'fotS' of  SI  Hebrew  term    *--f^««'-|^ 

^'^'«?h'*  f^f  Tb'e  "ISri^s'™  ^ey  b^ulv^m 'taX 
an  offshoot  of  the  f}^T}^      ^j^^    Kingdom    of    the 

jl^h.^^S^^prfnelp":?^"?!  vl't?  mnchShose  of  the 
*'yi,RS°?HTM''    The  ,Tewish  Mlshnah,  a  collection  and 

tradition  or  >«'^«;°^^'',|»^Xre?  Wctites,  divided 

E^Sf  =  i  ?«-^r  whfchTSnJS 

Kodnshim  ("  Holy  Things  ").  ^ebedel)    for 

r7i!^T>T?mr'F  <5TONES        A    name     (also    ^eDeueu     iw 

^^"SSvits^'^'^r^^i^'^^TiL.  SSI 

were  carried   nyper»ons  ^  ^  ^^  ^^^ 

them  Immune  from  thunaer.       xue  "^^  .  Zphedee 

t^n  suggested  by  the  reference  to  the  Sons  of  Zebeaee 

^"^.^SJ^^tpT^^BSJk  OF  One  of  the  longest  of  the 
^ks'^'l1''t^'0?d''''Te^ament  known  as  the  Minor 
K^Dhets  The  book  itself  tells  us  (chap.  i.  D  that 
Sariah  was  the  son  of  Berechlah.  son  of  Iddo.    In  the 
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r«>w.r^r  1   i-«  is  said  to  have  been  wntten  m  tne  eiguiu 

wm.  year,  that  U  <»  sas^to  ^^j-^-^.^l^e  „1Sth  m<«..h 
MO       Those  chaDtera  are  concerned  with  the  ^reouiiainK 

;^„.^k^.rTrio5VJi^in^t^-Vi'fW^ 

?J;  thX  fill  of  Samaria.       Chapters  xii.-xiv.,  with  their 

^w  regard  both  these  sections  as  Post-exilic.  ^e 
refereSTto  the  Greeks  In  chapter  Ix.  vs.  13  has  sug 
^t^  to  some  that  the  oracles  In  chapters  x.-xiv.  were 
S^Seed  ^Srin«  or  after  the  period  of  Alexander  the 
G^S^w^n  332  and  280  B.C.  Whitehonse  ^Ints  out 
fh-t  thPK»  are  many  reminiscences  of  older  oracles  (cp. 
that  ^^^.  *^,.^_7_,^,  1.12)  He  thinks  that  "  prob- 
acy s^me  oWpre-lx^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^j.'?  ;s: 

eighth  aSi  seventh  centuries  have  been  worked  Intone 

fx^^nat^iss  in%\'ut^ihrp^i^  --i^r'^^S 

^nSrV  writer  who  was  steeped  in  the  ideas  of  Eieklel 
J^  d^p^ndent  upon  that  pwhet/'  In  C5on.m-s  op  nion^ 
»he  Dost-eTillc  composition  of  chapters  xil.-xlv.  also  is 
iSdlroutobte  The  Idea  which  dominates  this  section,  of 
1  vuSent  attack  by  all  the  heathen  upon  Jerusalem  and 
?kS°8    lUpf  was   first  coined   by   E^ekiel   under  the 

^-HS  Sr'i^p.^^  "".^criivTarrrvS 

r„' «aSS^™t'S  TStlon  of  E«k.  xlvll.  MO.  while  .he 
^unrDentere-Isalanlc  ty,^  of  la^ge  ^'^^    » 

^UehJ^;    C^    K^Tfle    Senjon.,    Epistle,,  an, 

^'zTMr^'A'Xo^stt^'u^  ?n  tbe  West  Indle«. 
The  t^™  i,\^llfSa  by  J_W.  Fewkes.    .'^^.^^ 
was  aoDftrently  applied  to  gods,  symbols  of  the  aeiues. 
™Ui   hS^or  skSlls  of  the  dead,  or  anything  supposed 
to  hive  ^glc  power.      The  dead  or  the  spirits  of  the 
d^earwe^SllS^by  the  same  term.      IJe  designation 
Annlied  both  to  the  magic  power  of  the  sky.  the  earcn, 
?he  «^  ^d  the  moon.  a«  well  as  to  the  tutelar^'  ancestors 
of  cSS     Zemii  were  represented  «yni^lj^^^,^i,f„:^^l 
objects,  among  which  may   be  mentioned    (1)   stone   or 
w^n  image!,   (2)   lma«^«  ^  «>tton  ^f^.o^^^Jf^  S 
encloaine  bones.    (3)    prepared    skulls.    (4)    masks.    (D) 
?SJjSl   amS5^.    (6)    pictures  and  /^rations  on    the 
bodv"    (quoted  by  T.  A.  Joyce,  C.A.W.I.A.).        ,   ,  . 

ZEN  SECT        A  Japanese  Buddhist  sect,   founded  by 
BlMl  (A.D.  1191).      The  founder  attached  great  import- 


?reS  "T's^'i^^'rt'rr.rfvent'l^^rto^rTh;;^ 

ESflJBHn»5S"SS 
i^^uBu  '» vwwMinoa  siich  exercises  provea  useiui  ivi 

?^' development  "^k^lSX  tnd  warlike  >-alour^man^ 

of  thenoblU  (»amur«()  l'"'"l.v 'Imes.  as  well  as  mllUO' 

offlcere  until   Quix- /ecently    took    i|rt    In   »^^^l 

<"'SilNf.AVEs4^""The''rnres.a  rth?o^,  .nclen. 
to  uie»?.  .±"^,_^,\       rpw„     writings     were     a8cnbe<l 

^?  ^^^    -^in^H  woX^m  were  intended  to  supplement 

Pr?  wH  iH  «L;r»^rrf  it 

=Tc   ~»«r'  a-rl-h!^nr.'Sr??.=s 
myth*,   etc.         ine    ia.sui«    ai^   ".  fTru„_^  <«  «    wide 

fld'^ressed  to  various   Iranian  god«^     ^^Ivesta       he 

"^PH^NI^TB'oorOR  "-T^^  .^T^rscription  to  the 
b(5k  of  the  pmphot  Zephaniah  states  that  1^^  w^.f^« 
c?^t-CTand9on  of  Hezekiah.  and  that  litP'^P^*^^l  H«h  ° 

Jjl^'^in  62?  RC.'^^other  indication  of  date  is  sujj- 
pUeTby  tSe  description  of  the  ;  Day  of  Jehovah      m 

»  ind  t^^iS  or^r^T^hraniTva^^ltiJ.: 
s^iXt  to  the  pmp^et  some  terrible  world-catastro^e^ 
T^D^niah's  thoughts  would  ^em  in  fact  to  have  been 
f;en57y\he;inv.slonof-^^^^^^^ 

'^.  aSr rnvlTde^^uSkS:  th»  o^^  ;Tu|b  wa.he. 

their  progress  with  alarm.      C    F.  Kent  ^^l^"'^,;"^.^ 
g^t'ref^tion  -nd-  Josiah  was^-  of   the  faults 

of  Zephaniah-8  preaching.  V  j^^??J;  ""g  jo^iah. 

that  Zephaniah  wa.s  the  <^^*f '^°  ^^^  atomlon   the 
And   the   one    who     nfluenced   the   king  to  aoa"*|^'"    \y^ 

SS  oTth'fJriiprei  srr^r  ;u;f  .iTh  ■  3 

StnkTthatXpt'er  l.l.  need  "nly  be  regarded  as^some 

Apocalvp>fes  of  Israel's  Prophets.  1910  .  .^ 

Tinn^        Zeus  Is  represented  as  the   greatest  or  rne 
oSgod^.      Acirdlri  to  a  Cretan  legend,  his  mother 
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-T.-!th^^^^su;ii^-hl^.^  -/t2?5 

E™Urph=e^."huS5^-  and^^ll'mn?^.  ^4^  al^ 
^ain,  he  ^rTorshipixHl  on  high   "o^^tains    espectelly 
on    he  Thessalian  Mount  Olympus.       On  Mount  Ly^"8 
?n  AT^dia  he  was  worshipped  with  human  ^sacrifice  a« 
h,    I^^eln'^Lr.       in  the%road  the  ^^^^J^t  of  M^^^ 
Ida  w'aseacred  to  him.     In  the  '^^^^^'^tatton  of  Home^ 
he  Is  the  beneficent  father  of  men.  as  well  «f^  the  wise 
«;w    of    Nature      "  the    father    of    godfi    and    men 
TnZer)      -He  gives  to  all  things  a  good  beginning  and 
a  g^  end  :  he  is  the  .saviour  in  all  distr^s :  to  Zeus  the 
^v^r  (Or.  sf.ter)  it  was  customary  to  drmk  thethlrd 
Tup  at  a  meal,  and  in  Athens  to  ^er idee  on  th^  la^dav 

ShS  T^re^^kTs-ar^^^^^ 
?,itnre  Is  wJTl  as  the  past.  Hence  all  revelation  comes  in 
hcTrft'ln^an^  ftxJm  him  "  (Seyffert).  Zexjs  wa^  re- 
garded also  as  the  protector  of  house,  ^ome.  and  hearth^ 
Hi^  favourite  children  were  Athene  a"^  Apollo^  In 
Smrian  mvthok)gv  the  corre«pondmg  god  ^o  Zeus  is 
^Xr  It  should  be  noted  that  the  transformation 
of  7^s  into  the  omnipotent  and  omniscient  ruler  of 
the  ^rld  an^  father  of  n.en  was  a  gradual  vro^^ 
O.  Seyffert.  Diet.;  Brockhaus;  and  cp.  J.  M.  Robenson. 

^7n^KKO  One  of  the  principal  Shinto  sect«  in  Japan. 
^Sng  to  O  A  Cobbald.  the  members  of  the  ^. 
w^liwas  fo,md.xi  A.D.  1541.  recognize  one  deity,  who 
^8  etemaT  absolute.  ai>d  of  infinite  benevolence^  There 
iem  however,  to  be  "vague  reference*  to  a  Trrntv 
^gTied  mthe  work  of  Creation."      See  G.  A.  Cobbold. 

^  ziKKTTRAT '^  Thl'^bvlonian  name  for  what  has  been 
de^H^  as  a  staged  tower.  The  Babylonians  siip- 
nSX  gods  to  dwell  on  mountains.  Oonseqiiently 
Wh^  they  proved  to  btiilt  a  temple  they  flr«t  piled  iip 
r  mSuntlin-like  mound  of  earth  to  serve  as  the  founda- 
tioTpUne.  The  tower  might  consist  of  a  nuniber  of 
a^  or  stories,  but  the  average  number  «^ms  to  have 
wVthree.  It  wa*  quadrangnaar  in  ^^^^,V^  ^^ 
kurat  at  Nippur  was  called  "  house  of  oracle.  See 

''z7kV*^?5)'^' Muhammadan  zikr  (a   "  ivmembrance." 
that  I.,  to  say.  a  remembrance  of  God)  Is  «  f  ^'^^^^  ^fj^, 
raonv  or   an    act  of   devotion    practised  by  the   various 
Orders  of   Dervislu^s.       As  T.  P.   Hughe.s  «ay8.   the  per- 
formance is  verv  common  in  all  Mnhammadan  cwmtrie«. 
^ince  nearly  everv  devout  Muhammadan  belongs  to  some 
order  of  Dervishes:  but  the  zikr  1«  not  always  quite  the 
aame      It  consist*  in  repeating  the  divine  name  according 
Z^  formulas.      There  is  a  private  zikr  for  in<l  vidua! 
use     "The  private  zikr  is  either  *  secret  '  (zlkr-el-kha'fl). 
that  is.  to  be  recited  mentally   or  In   a   tow    voice    or 
•  vocal'  (zikr-ej-ja'll).  that  Is,  to  t>e  said  aloud        F.J^ 
Pli^«)         In   the  secret   zikr.  according  to  E.   Sell,  the 
dervish    closer    his  eyes   and   with   "  the  tx>ngue  of    he 
heart"  roi^'at^.  the  words  -  .Mteh  the  Hearer.         Allah 
the  Seer."  "Allah  the  Knower."      Then,  with  alternate 
inhaling  and  exhaling  of  breath,  he  repeats  phrase  by 
phrase  the  creed  of  the  unity.      The  repetition  may  be 
made  hundreds  of  times.       In  thp  vocal  zikr.  the  wor- 
shipper, who  is  seated,  varies  his  position  from  time  to 
time  and  shouts  the  phra.«»e8  of  the  creed  with  a   voice 
that  grows  louder  and  louder.      The  congregational  zikr 
is  said  by  a  number  of  dervishes  in  concert  after  a  leader. 


•'  It  is  usuallv  conducted  on  Thursday  evening  fthe  eve 
of  the  Tredday)  at  the  dervish  hou^.A«o^ing^^ 
the  order  to  which  they  betong,  the  I«5^«*I«?.tf„ f^.^fj 
on  their  heeh^   stand  on  their  feet,  or  be^n  sitting  and 
?«ter  chan^  to  standing.      The  chanting  is  accomj^nied 
S.  theSU  o??he  b^y  In  <'lf  erent  dI«ctionj^    ^ 
times  the  zikr  takes  the  form  of  a  rude  dance,  U>  execme 
wWch  the  womhlpper^  form  a  circle  or  a  i^w   holing 
pach  other's  hands,  advancing  and  retreating  m  nniaon, 
Tnd  etanSng  with  the  feet.      Beginning  slowly  to  rep^t 
fhe    divine    name   with   clear   enunciation   and    solemn 
dlLltv   ^eyVadually  work  themselves  up  into  such  a 
«X  of  excitement  that  the  rapidly  uttered  words  bWOToe 
D^re  ^nds  without  meaning.      The  swaying  body  k^P« 
^^  ^th  the  tongue.       PhysK^l  ^^^JJ^tton jaturaKy 
follows  this  furious  exercise  of  lungs  and  limbs      (F.  J. 
Bll2o       There  is  another  kind  of  zikr.  prac  Ised  by  the 
uninitiated.      This  is  called  the  jj^^tatton  f  r.       K  ^ 
commonlv    held     in    mosques.       "According    to     strict 
SSXr  through  the  i^^itation  Zikr  laymen  n^yoMa^^ 
nrotection  against  their  enemies,  but  not  Jhat  myeii^ 
Sn^olTwIth  God  pHKluced  by  the  zikr  of  initiation.      See 
T    p    Hnffhes:  F.  J.  Bliss.  ,...*. 

7TMMIS       The  name  given  by  Muhammadans  to  sub- 

jeSl^'who.-  in^ea'd  of  embmclng  I«l^f'  P-^/.  ^j"^*^^ 
(Ji2za    from  a  root  meaning  "  to  satisfy      or      to  com 
^Se 'n^  and  are  allowed  to  «)ntinue  to  T>Tot^^^T 
^  reliei'on  eo  k>ng  as  it  is  not  a  gross  form  of  idolatry. 
T^^  Max  irelthOT  paid  voluntarily  to  prevent  war,  or 
J^L^lner^Z^?^-    •'  The  Zimmi  njust  distlng^^ 
himself  from   the  Muslim  by  wearing  ^l^^^^^t  cloth^ 
•  l?rhe  m^lve  the  marks  of  honour  and  respect  due  to 
tht  Musltoonlv.'       He  is  to  be  kept  In  a  state  of  «nb- 
wtion  an™  abjWt  humiliation.       He  must  not  r^de  on 
J^Zs  tike  Muslims.      When  the  M"«lini  «tan^^  may 
not  sit        No   Muslim  ought    to  show  him  resP^^?^ 
honour        If  he  meets  him  in  the  street  he  mnst  make 
h?i^go  aside       Thev  must  not  live  In  large  numbers  in 

hrmTdst  of  Muslims,  and.  'f  they  possess  hoixses  of  the  r 
own  thev  must  be  forced  to  sell  them  to  Muslims  Their 
Ses  muS  be  lower  than  those  of  Muslims.  A  ZImml 
S'S  "rl^ht  of  pix>tection  If  his  «>J"itry^becomes  a  and 
of  warfare  or  if  he  does  «ot  Pf?^  the  poll-tax       If  he 

should  Insult  the  Prophet  he  Is  to  be  killed.      See  f.  a. 

^^•/myFNDORFIANS  The  followers  of  Nlkolaus 
Ludwig  v^^Tn«.2dorf  (1700-1760).  ^.Injendorf  ^ 
orieinallv  a  pietist  of  the  school  of  P.  J.  Spener  (1^ 
n^  He  bSlme  the  leader  of  the  revival  of  theUnttas 
FV^/mm  or  the  Church  of  the  Bohemian  (and  Moravian) 
B™^n  (see  BOHEMIAN  BRETHREN).  Believing  in 
The  unTon  oTchristendom.  he  allowed  members  of  various 

denominations  to  make  his  estate  ^^^^^.^  ,^  P^^eJ 
refuee  In  1721  the  refugees  were  joined  by  the  greater 
Z^^t  the  r^m^nt  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren^  Zins^n- 
dorf's  settlement    received    the    name    Hermhut.       The 

?^M's  Watoh":  the  settlers  ^ZJ^rJi^.^C^^nl^o 
huter  In  course  of  time  It  occurred  to  the  <>««*  to 
unite  his  tenantT into  "a  church  within  the  church- 
(^feslote  InTclesia).  In  1727  the  Hermhuter  received 
thf  Holv  Ghoirtand  felt  themselves  to  be  a  close  splritnal 
wthPrhood  "  Thev  also  gradually  adopted  the  eecle»- 
^7/S  ?Sms.    dTsci'pllne.  ^d   orders   of   the    A^ent 

Chuix-h  of  the  Brethren's  Y^A^^^of,^^;^  ^f  °^,^tSS^'*i 
^T>A  tHon  aa  thp  Rcveicpd  TJftitas  Fratrum  zoos,  up 
their  iS^ition  as  a  dISlnct  Pi^estant  Church.  In  the 
niid^  rthe^other  Reformed  Churches  "(TJeM^a^a^^^^^ 
Who  and  What  are  Theyf).  See,  further,  MORAVIANS. 
7TONISM  The  movement  among  the  modem  Jews 
knov^  as  Zionism  aims  at  the  return  of  the  Jew*  as  a 
^Sl  unity  to  Zion.      But  it  i«  a  religious  movement 
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In  the  sense  that  th,8  return  i*  a  goin^  back  to  the  centr*. 

ht  P'^J^^'o^f  of  ^f'^'  ancient  prophet...  Asso<Mat^  with 
l^LVJ""^  '"^""^''^^  1^  Palesrtiue  of  the  ancient  amU^^Zo^i 
^hl^tfJV  ^'f^k"'  speech.  The  movement  In^^an  bv 
^  thm,fl'°?J  '"  ^^J^^«f^"^  of  Jewish  (x^Ionies  In 
iSfhJh.^i^of  ^^*;. ^^«^'^ous  help  of  Iteron  Edmond  de 
Kotiiachild,  of  Pans,  a  )?reat  impetus  was  eiven  to  th*. 

TZL  n^''^''  ^^^"  ^'^  "'^^*  '*^ff  his  fo?  nne    o    he 
Jewish  Colonisation  Association,  which  ha^  devoted  part 
of  it  to  the    coloni2.ition    of    Palestine  bv   Jew..         M 
Gaster  speaks  of  the   movement   as   follows-    -'We   an^ 
ZufZI  f-  ^^^^^'«"'"^  of  this  nK>vement    which  a C 
Tn      ^^'""^  ""  '^^^'''^  one  of  the  most  perplexing  problems 
^modern   ^-iolosry ;    will    fret^    Eu^IK^  of  an  Tment 
which    in  spite  of  all  phrases  to  the  <x>ntrarv    is  still T^n 
sidered  as  alien,  and  will  be  treated  aTsuch  ac^rdTtig 
to  circumstance.s.        There  ai^  some,   amonrthr^K? 
Jew.s.  who  have  vested  Interests  and  narmw  Vv/nX'ons 
they  are  held  fast  in  thp  meshes  of  .^If-delu^ion  ?nd  ??^' 
not    differentiate    between    the    ri^ht.s  and    ZtiefoT  a 
CI  izen  and  the  historical  obligations  of  a   mi  iorml  Ld 

menr^^Tie ''v'"?  ^"  ^^'"  ^old'fn,  aloo/f;,^;^^!^^ 

ment.      The    vast    masses,    however,    the   sufferers   and 

oilers  of  the  earth,  have  rallied  enthuslaSl^  rouSd 

heaisiCnrof^ir"^'"'*'  'J'''"^  ^"^ner  orTatJr.'^wi^h 
ift>fJ^^^       ^^*^^'^''-  Of  ^rned  out  in  spite  of  manv  this 

Tthe    Worm     li^^x     J.^'^r'''  '^.'^  ^'''''^  lieligions 

In^thi^isTJf  Lr.f'^  ®^  of  religions  enthusiasts  in  Oermanv 

Som    «r?i  T  *^°.^"r^-      ^^  ^«^  founded  bv  Ellas  El  let  (6 

^  '^i''''.  ^oli<>^ers  were  called  Zionites  t^,^  hJi 

wife   prophesied    that  the   New    Zion    was   a W   '^   vl 

wi^h  which  Eller  was  closely  associated.       i^B^^ 

IndL^n'^s^^  H.  t  !ri^^S:i^^  ^°  ^^^  ^^^'^'0°  o'  the  Ma  van 
ZIP^LTOnJ      Xa^.r  t?^.,9^tor  of  monntaC 

+K^  «,-ii  w-       J  sipnincant  that  the  names  opmr  \n 

the  syllaharv  between  th^sA  r.f  cin^Z    f*"^*^*  occur  in 

lengthened  the  dav  of  Hf^'  J^^-a       \f"Q^ren     He  who 
Immortalitv  ^«tow^  n^n  ^^^^^"^  ^^  probably  to  the 

^UHAR.  THE.     A  famous  Jewish  work,  the  chief  teit- 
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Sf  r^ir^?!.  ",f  I*"^'  mysticism.      It  punK>rt^  to  be 

In  the   form  of  utteranee.   made  by  the  Ma«t«^to^h. 
Spain  in  the  thirteenth  <viiturv.  and  is  clearlTdne  Tn  . 

"/"  of  ATH?"ke  w  ^'If^IS?*.  NON^HB?S^/aV 
WORSHIP  ^^«^or«hlpofanlmalg.     See  ANIMAL- 

ZOROASTRIANa.       The  ancient   Persian  religion  hit* 

f^k       u     ""    ""•'■'    inceptions    had    been    aurmiLf 
allhouKh  not  spoken  before  "       i    \t    d^I.  '"""'»«'. 

.x'x^n'^,rd.rlH^:Sf-? 

before  Ahura  Ma/^a  fthe  ^t  LT3  „f  wf^''^'"'*^'' 
a  means  of  purification.  I,  "mboltelf  of  O^'J    ^S? 

he^^^^onn?froWT'";^:^"-*?i;,e;r.""    ''J, 
%'^:^%T"T  »' V^ ^lI^^eacbeT^Vr  ll'w'  C2 

■.urassive  paire  of  teachers  waa  the   President   (Nain 
?^ft  t,^  «^''"''T?,*'li!!?  J""-^  -«»  the  v"!J!^pUK 

'"IS"  »'  '^^•SS-.L^ILVnT'-"-  <"  -"<'-• 
IndteJ^tnt?i,ee)      ^"^^'^^^  worshipped  In  the  West 

ZU  MYTH.     Za  is  a  Babylonian  deity,  a  storm-eod  In 
the  form  of  a  bird.     He  seeks  to  take  Lm  En™  S?^BeJ 
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the  tablets  of  fate  which  have  come  into  hie  possession. 
He  would  secure  these  in  order  to  be  able  to  decree  divine 
decisions  and  give  commands  to  the  Iglgi  (q.v.).  He 
goes  to  the  dwelling  of  En-lil  to  attack  him.  He  snatches 
the  tablets  of  fate  from  his  hands  and  flies  away  with 
them  to  the  mountains.  By  losing  the  tablets,  En-Ill  loses 
hi«  power.  Anu  (q.v.)  calls  upon  one  of  the  gods  to 
attack  Zu.  Ramman  (q.v.)  is  promised  great  honour 
and  glory  If  he  will  do  so,  but  he  thinks  Zu  invincible. 
In  the  end  It  would  aeem  that  Marduk  (q.v.)  undertakes 
the  ta»k  and  recaptures  the  tablet*.  In  this  way  he 
gains  the  i)ower  that  formerly  belonged  to  Bel.  See 
Morris  Jastrow.  Rel. 

ZWICKAU  PROPHETS.  The  Zwickau  prophets  were 
enthusiast  followers  of  Martin  Luther  (1483-1540).  who 
believed  themselves  to  be  divinely  liisplred.  They  were 
led  by  Nicholas  Stork,  Mark  Thomas,  Thomas  Muenzer 
(c.  1489-1525),  all  of  Zwickau,  and  by  Mark  Stuebner. 
The  prophets  rejected  Infant  baptism,  and  required  people 
to  be  rebaptlzed  In  the  spirit.  They  believed  that  a  new 
government,  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  was  to  be  established 
on  earth.  The  conditions  of  the  apostolic  age  were  to 
be  re- Introduced.  Cp.  ANABAPTISTS.  SeeBrockhaus: 
J.  H.  Blunt. 

ZWINQLIANS.  The  folk>wer9  of  Ulrlch  (Huldrelch) 
Zwlngll  (1484-1531),  the  founder,  with  John  Caivln  (1509- 
1564),  of  the  Reformed  Church.  The  Zwingiians  were 
the  early  Swiss  Protestants.  In  1506  Zwlngll  became 
pariah  priest  at  Glarus  in  Constance.  From  1512  to  1515 
he  acted  also  as  chaplain  to  the  Swiss  troops  when  they 
were  In  Italy.  In  1510  he  became  preacher  in  the  monas- 
tery at  Binsiedeln,  to  which  pilgrims  resorted  to  worship 
the  Black  Virgin.  It  was  here  that  his  car^r  as  a 
reformer  began,  for  he  preached  that  Christ  alone  can 
forgive  and  save.  In  1519  he  was  appointed  chief  pastor 
of  ZUrlch  and  preacher  In  the  Cathetlral.  From  this 
time  he  began  to  show  Increasing  zeal  as  a  reformer, 
and  to  make  his  influence  widely  felt.  He  at  once 
preached  against  the  sale  of  Indulgences  (q.v.).  In  1522 
he  protested  against  the  Catholic  commands  as  to  fasting. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  Instrumental  In  obtaining  the 
civil  abolition  of  clerical  celibacy.  In  Januarj-  1523  he 
debate<l  at  ZUrlch  with  the  vicar-general  of  the  Bishop 
of  Constance,   and    set    forth  sixty-seven   theses  of   re- 


formed doctrine.     After  this  disputation  the  Reformation 
was  Inaugurated  officially  by  the  adoption  of  Zwingli's 
theses  by  the  city.      As  the  result  of  a  second  debate  in 
October  1523  the  Mass  was  condemned  and  the  worship 
of  images  abolished.      In  1524  Zwingli  married  a  widow, 
Anna  Meyer.      In  the  following  year  he  administered  V\e 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper   in   both  kinds  to  1  le 
people.       In  1528  another  disputation  was  held  at  Bern, 
and  Zwingli  set  forth  ten  propositions.      In  these  he  con- 
tended that  the  Christian  Cburch  is  bom  of  the   Word 
of  God;  that  Christ  alone  is  Its  head,  He  alone  is  our 
salvation:    that    Holy   Scripture  does  not  teach    a    real, 
corix>real   presence  In   the   Holy   tk>mmunion;    that    the 
doctrine  of  the  Mass  Is  contrary  to  Scripture;  that  Christ 
is  the  only  mediator  and   intercessor;  that  the  doctrine 
of  Purgatory    (q.v.)  and  the  adoration  of  pictures  and 
Images  are  contrary  to  Scripture;  that  marriage  is  lawful 
to  all;  and  that  immorality  In  the  clergy  is  more  dis- 
honourable than  in  the  laity.      The  result  was  that  Bern 
also  decided  for  the  Reformation.       In  1529  war  broke 
out  in  Switzerland  between  the  Protestant  and  Catholic 
Cantons.        In  the  same  year  the   Swiss  and   German 
Reformers  conferred  together.       Tbey  met  at  Marburg. 
The  Germans  were  represented  by  Martin  Luther  (1483- 
154(»),    Justus    Jonas    (14^3-1555).    Philipp     MeLanchthon 
(1497-1560),    Andreas    OsLander    (1498-1552),    and    others. 
The  Swiss  were  represented  by  Zwingli,  John  CEcolam- 
padius  (1482-1531),  Martin  Bucer  (1491-1551),  and  others. 
Luther  submitted  to  the  Conference  fifteen  articles.      As 
to  fourteen  of  these  both  parties  were  quite  agreed.      As 
to  the  fifteenth,  however,  there  was  a  fundamental  and 
Insuperable  difference  of  opinion.       Luther  held  fast  to 
a  real  corporeal  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
in   the   Holy   Communion.      Zwingli    rejected    the    real 
presence  In  every  form,  and  maintained  that  there  was 
only  a   symbolical  presence,    the   rite    being  only  com- 
memorative of  Christ's  death.     In  1530  Zwingli  published 
his  German  version  of  the  Bible.        In  1531  war  broke 
out  again  between  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  Cantons. 
At  C«ppel  the  men  of  Ztlrich  were  defeated  on  October 
11,  1531,  and  Zwingli  was  one  of  the  slain.     He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Henry  Bulllnger  (1504-1575).      See  B.  Puenjer; 
J.  H.  Blunt;  Prot.  Diet.;  Chambers'  Encyol.;  Brookhaus' 
Encyclopaedia;  cp.  M.  W.  Patterson,  Hist. 
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